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CHATTO    AND   WINDUS,  PICCADILLY. 

1875. 


JOHJI   CUILDS    iSD   SON.    PRINTER8. 


THE  AUTHOB'S  DEDICATIONS. 


TO    TIIE    niGHT    REVEREND    FATIIER    IN    GOD, 


JONATHAN,   LORD    BISHOP    OF    WINCHESTER, 

AND  PREL.YTE  OF  THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER  OF  THE  GARTER. 


[publishf.d  with  vol.  i.  of  the  original  edition.] 

My  Lord, 
Having  once  determined  with  myself  to  make  these  collections  public,  I  needed  no  long  time  to  consider 
to  whom  I  should  first  address  and  present  them.  They  are,  my  Lord,  the  first-fruits  of  my  labour  under 
your  Lordship's  government  and  inspection ;  and  I  was  willing  to  think,  and  do  presume  I  did  not  think 
amiss,  that  your  Lordship  had  a  sort  of  title  to  the  first-fruits  of  any  of  your  clergy's  labour  ;  especially  if 
the  subject,  on  which  they  were  employed,  was  suitable  to  their  calling,  and  had  any  direct  tendency  to 
promote  Christian  knowledge  in  the  world.  The  subject  of  the  present  discourse,  being  an  essay  upon 
the  ancient  usages  and  customs  of  the  primitive  church,  and  a  particular  account  of  the  state  of  her 
clergy,  is  such  as,  being  considered  barely  in  its  own  nature,  I  know  cannot  but  be  approved  by  a  person 
of  your  Lordship's  character ;  whose  care  is  concerned  not  only  in  preserving  the  purity  of  the  primitive 
faith,  but  also  in  reviving  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  discipline  and  primitive  practice :  and  were  the  man- 
agement  any  ways  answerable  to  the  greatness  of  the  subject,  that  would  doubly  recommend  it  to  your 
Lordship's  favour  ;  since  apples  of  gold  are  something  the  more  beautiful  for  being  set  in  pictures  of  silver. 
But  I  am  sensible  the  subject  is  too  sublime  and  copious,  too  nice  and  difficult,  to  have  justice  done  it  from 
any  single  hand,  much  less  from  mine :  all,  therefore,  I  can  pretend  to  hope  for  from  your  Lordship  is,  that 
your  candour  and  goodness  will  make  just  allowances  for  the  failings,  which  your  sagacity  and  quickness 
will  easily  perceive  to  be  in  this  performance.  I  am  not,  I  confess,  without  hopes,  that  as  well  the  ab- 
struseness  and  difficulty  of  the  subject  itself,  as  my  own  difficult  circumstances,  under  which  I  was  forced 
to  labour,  for  want  of  proper  assistance  of  abundance  of  books,  may  be  some  apology  for  the  defects  of  the 
work  :  and  if  I  can  but  so  far  obtaiu  your  Lordship's  good  opinion,  as  to  be  thought  to  have  designed  well ; 
as  I  am  already  conscious  of  my  own  good  intentions  to  consecrate  all  my  labours  to  the  public  service  of 
the  church ;  that  will  inspire  me  with  fresh  vigour,  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  to  proceed  witli 
cheerfulness  and  alacrity  in  the  remaining  parts  of  tliis  work,  which  are  yet  behind,  and  which  I  shall  be 
the  more  willing  to  set  about,  if  I  can  perceive  that  it  has  your  Lordship's  approbation.  The  countenance 
and  encouragement  of  such  a  judge  may  perhaps  have  a  more  universal  influence,  to  excite  the  zeal  of 
many  others,  who  have  greater  abilities  to  serve  the  church :  and  I  know  not  how  better  to  congratulate 
your  Lordship  upon  your  happy  accession  to  the  episcopal  throne  of  this  diocese,  than  by  wishing  you  the 
blessing  and  satisfaction  of  such  a  clergy ;  whose  learning  and  industry,  and  piety  and  religion,  infiuenced 
by  the  wisdom  of  your  conduct,  and  animated  by  the  example  of  your  zeal  and  perseverance,  even  to  im- 
prisonment  in  times  of  greatest  difficulty,  may  so  qualify  them  to  discharge  every  office  of  their  function, 
as  may  make  your  diocese  one  of  the  shining  glories  of  the  present  church,  and  a  provoking  example  to  the 
future :  which  is  the  hearty  prayer  and  desire  of, 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

J.  BINGHAM. 


TIIE  AUTHOR'S  DEDICATIONS. 


TO    THE    RIGIIT    HONOURARLE    AND    RIGHT    REVEREND    FATHER    IN    GOD, 

JONATHAN,   LORD    BISHOP    OF   WINCHESTER, 

and  prelate  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  garter. 

[publisitr.d  witii  vol.  ii.  op  tiie  oiiicinal  edition.] 

My  Lord, 
As  the  kind  entertainment  which  your  Lordship  and  the  world  have  been  pleased  to  give  to  the  first  part 
of  this  work,  has  encouraged  me  to  go  on  in  hopes  of  doing  public  service  to  the  church;  so  the  nature  of 
the  suhject  contained  in  this  second  volume,  being  but  a  continuation  of  the  former  account  of  the  primi- 
tive  clergy,  obliges  me  again  with  all  submission  to  present  this  second  part  to  your  Lordship,  in  hopes 
of  no  less  kind  acceptance  and  approbation.  The  matters  here  treated  of  are  many  of  them  things  of  the 
greatest  importance,  which  when  plainly  set  in  order  and  presented  to  public  view,  may  perhaps  excite 
the  zeal  of  many  in  the  present  age,  to  copy  out  those  necessary  duties,  by  the  practice  of  which  the  pri- 
mitive  church  attained  to  great  perfection  and  glory ;  and,  as  I  may  say,  still  provokes  and  calls  us  to  the 
same  attainments  by  so  many  excellent  rules  and  noble  examples.  In  the  fourth  and  sixth  of  these  Books 
I  have  endeavoured  to  draw  up  something  of  the  general  character  of  the  primitive  clergy,  by  showing 
what  qualifications  were  required  in  them  before  their  ordination,  and  what  sort  of  laws  they  were  to  be 
governed  by  afterwards,  rcspecting  both  their  lives  and  labours,  in  the  continual  exercise  of  the  duties  of 
their  function.  Many  of  them,  I  must  own,  have  been  very  affecting  to  myself  in  the  consideration  of 
them;  and  I  was  willing  to  hope  they  might  prove  so  to  such  others  as  would  be  at  the  pains  to  read 
them.  For  here  are  both  directions  and  provocations  of  the  best  sort,  to  excite  our  industry,  and  inflame 
our  zeal,  and  to  make  us  eager  and  restless  in  copying  out  the  pattern  set  before  us.  If  any  shall  think 
I  have  collected  these  things  together  to  reflect  upon  any  persons  in  the  present  age,  I  shall  only  say, 
with  one  of  the  ancients  in  a  like  case,*  they  mistake  my  design ;  which  was  not  to  reproach  any  man's 
pcrson,  who  bears  the  sacred  character  of  a  priest,  but  to  write  what  might  be  for  the  public  benefit  of 
the  church.  For  as  when  orators  and  philosophers  describe  the  qualities,  which  are  required  to  make  a 
complete  orator  or  philosopher,  they  do  no  injury  to  Demosthenes  or  Plato,  but  only  describe  things 
nakedly  in  themselves  without  any  personal  applications  ;  so  in  the  description  of  a  bishop  or  priest,  and 
explication  of  ancient  rules,  nothing  more  is  intended  but  to  propose  a  mirror  of  the  priesthood,  in 
which  it  will  be  in  every  man's  power  and  conscience  to  take  a  view  of  himself,  so  as  either  to  grieve  at 
tlie  sight  of  his  own  deformity,  or  rejoice  when  he  beholds  his  own  beauty  in  the  glass. 

Nothing  is  here  proposed  but  rules  and  examples  of  the  noblest  virtues ;  probity  and  integrity  of  life  ; 
studies  and  labours  becoming  the  clerical  function ;  piety  and  devotion  in  our  constant  addresses  to  God ; 
fidelity,  diligence,  and  prudence  in  preaching  his  word  to  men  ;  carefulness  and  exactness,  joined  with 
discretion  and  charity,  in  the  administration  of  public  and  private  discipline ;  candour  and  ingenuity  in 
composing  needless  disputes  among  good  men ;  and  zeal  in  opposing  and  confronting  the  powerful  and 
wily  designs  of  heretics  and  wicked  men  ;  together  with  resolution  and  patience  in  suffering  persecutions, 
calumnies,  and  reproaches,  both  from  professed  enemies  and  pretended  friends ;  with  many  other  instances 
of  the  like  commendable  virtues,  which  shined  in  the  lives  and  adorned  the  profession  of  the  primitive 
clergy  ;  whose  rules  and  actions.  I  almost  promise  myself,  your  Lordship  and  all  good  men  will  read  with 
pleasure,  because  they  will  but  see  their  own  beauty  represented  in  the  glass  ;  and  they  that  fall  short 

*  Hieron.  Ep.  83.  ad  Ocean.  t.  2.  p.  323.  Ne  quis  me  in  sugillationem  istius  temporis  sacerdotum  scripsisse,  quee 
scripsi,  existimet,  sed  in  ecclesia?  utilitatem.  Ut  enim  oratores  et  philosophi,  describentes  qualem  velint  esse  perfectum 
oratorem  et  philosophum,  non  faciunt  injuriam  Demostheni  et  Platoni,  sed  res  ipsas  absque  personis  definiunt.  Sic  in 
descriptione  episcopi,  et  in  eorum  expositione  qua;  scripta  sunt,  quasi  speculum  sacerdotii  proponitur.  Jam  in  potestate 
et  conscientia  singulorum  est,  quales  se  ibi  aspiciant  :  ut  vel  dolere  ad  deformitatem,  vol  gaudari  ad  pulchritudinem 
possint. 
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of  the  character  here  given,  will  find  it  a  gentle  admonition  and  spur  to  set  in  order  the  things  that  are 
wanting  in  their  conduct,  and  to  labour  with  more  zeal  to  bring  themselves  a  little  nearer  to  the  primitive 
standard. 

Your  Lordship  is  enabled,  by  your  high  station  and  calling,  to  revivc  the  exercise  of  ancient  discipline 
among  your  clergy  in  a  more  powerful  way ;  and  you  have  given  us  already  some  convincing  proofs,  that 
it  is  your  settled  resolution  and  intention  so  to  do :  as  the  thoughts  of  this  is  a  real  pleasure  to  the  diligcnt 
and  virtuous,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  prove  a  just  terror  to  those  of  the  contrary  character;  and,  by 
introducing  a  strict  discipline  among  the  clergy,  make  way  for  the  easier  introduction  of  it  among  the 
laity  also;  the  revival  of  which  has  long  been  desired,  though  but  slow  steps  are  made  tovvard  the  restora- 
tion  of  it.  In  the  mean  time  it  becomes  every  man,  according  to  his  ability,  though  in  a  lower  station,  to 
contribute  his  endeavours  toward  the  promoting  these  good  ends :  to  which  purpose  I  have  collected  and 
digested  these  observations  upon  the  laws  and  discipline  of  the  ancient  clergy,  that  such  as  are  willing  to 
be  influenced  by  their  practice,  may  have  great  and  good  examples  set  before  them ;  whilst  they  whom 
examples  cannot  move,  may  be  influenced  another  way,  by  the  authority  which  your  Lordship,  and  others 
in  the  same  station,  are  invested  with,  for  the  bcnefit  and  edification  of  the  church :  the  promoting  of 
which  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  hearty  endeavour  of  him,  who  is, 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  dutiful  and  obedient  Servant, 

JOSEPH  BINGHAM. 


TO  THB  KIGHT  HONOURABLE   AND   RIGHT   REVEREND  FATIIER  IN   GOD, 

JONATHAN,    LORD    BISHOP   OF    WINCHESTER, 

AND  FRELATE  OF  THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER  OF  THE  GARTER, 
THIS    THIRD    VOLUME  OF 

TIIE    ANTIQUITIES   OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCII, 
Is  humbly  submitted  and  inscribed  by  the  Author, 
His  Lordship's 

Most  dutiful  and  obedicnt  Servant, 

JOSEPH  BINGHAM. 

(POBLISHED  WITII  VOL.  III.  OP  THE  ORIGINAL  EDITION.] 


HIS  MOST  SACRED  MAJESTY,  GEORGE, 

BY  THE  GRACE  OF  GOD  KING  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  IRELAND,  DEFENDER 

OF   THE  FAITH,  &C. 

[PUBLISHED  WITH  VOLS.  IV.  V.  VI.  VII.  VIII.  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  EDITION.] 

MOST  GRACIOUS    SOVEREIGN, 

I  humbly  beg  leave  to  lay  at  your  Majesty's  feet  a  part  of  a  larger  work,  which  was  at  first  designed  to 
promote  those  great  and  worthy  ends,  which  your  Majesty,  in  your  princely  wisdom,  by  your  royal  de- 
ciarations  has  lately  thought  fit  to  recommend  to  your  universities  and  clergy :  that  is,  the  promotion  of 


"  THE  AUTHOR'S  DEDICATIONS. 

Christian  piety  and  knowledge,  and  such  useful  leaming  as  may  instil  good  principles  into  the  minds  of 
younger  students ;  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  church  and  state  will  in  this,  and  all  succeeding  ages,  so 
much  depend.  The  practice  of  the  primitive  ages  of  the  church,  when  reduced  into  one  view,  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  most  proper  means  to  effect  these  honourable  designs ;  and  with  that  consideration  I  have 
hitherto  proceeded  in  this  laborious  work,  not  without  the  countenance  and  approbation  of  many  worthy 
men,  and  now  hope  to  finish  it  under  your  Majesty's  favour  and  protection  :  humbly  beseeching  Almighty 
God  to  bless  your  Majesty's  great  designs  for  the  good  of  this  church  and  nation,  and  the  protestant  in- 
terest  abroad :  which  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  the  hearty  prayer  of 

Your  Majesty's 

Most  loyal  and  obedient  Subject, 

JOSEPH  BINGHAM. 


TO  THE  BIGHT  HONOURABLE  AND  IUGHT  REVEREND  FATHER  1N  GOD, 

CHARLES,   LORD    BISHOP    OF   WINCHESTER, 

AND  PRELATE  OF  THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER  OF  THE  GARTEK. 
[PUBLISHED  WITH  THE  CONCLUDING  TWO  VOLUMES.l 

My  Lord, 
It  was  one  of  those  ancient  rules,  many  of  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  in  this  work,  That 
presbyters  should  do  nothing  dviv  yvtbftrig  tov  imo-Konov,  or  sine  conscientia  episcopi,  without  the  consent  or 
knowledge  of  the  bishop  :  which  though  it  extend  not  to  all  private,  domestical,  and  secular  affairs,  yet 
doubtless  it  was  intended  to  keep  a  good  harmony  and  subordination  between  them,  in  all  matters  of  a 
public  nature  relating  to  the  affairs  and  welfare  of  the  church.  And  therefore,  with  a  view  to  this  rule, 
as  I  first  presented  the  beginning  of  this  work  to  your  predecessor,  my  then  diocesan,  so  now  I  lay  this 
last  and  finishing  part  of  it  at  your  Lordship's  feet ;  not  doubting  but  that  your  Lordship,  who  is  an 
encourager  of  good  literature  and  ancient  learning,  will  give  it  your  favourable  acceptance  and  approba- 
tion.  I  have  the  more  reason  to  hope  for  this,  because,  out  of  your  great  good  nature  and  condescension, 
your  Lordship  has  always  been  an  encourager  of  the  undertaking,  as  I  have  been  made  sensible  by 
happy  experiment,  in  many  years'  distant  correspondence  with  you.  The  work,  I  hope,  is  of  general  use, 
and  will  meet  with  a  general  acceptance  among  all  those  who  are,  without  prejudice,  true  lovers  of  ancient 
learning.  A  noble  lord  was  once  pleased  to  tell  me,  he  had  sent  it  into  Scotland  by  the  hands  of  a 
great  man  of  the  assembly  :  though  what  appprobation  it  meets  with  there,  I  cannot  say.  But  I  can 
speak  it  with  more  satisfaction,  that  our  worthy  primate  was  once  pleased  to  acquaint  me  in  private 
conversation,  that  he  himself  had  sent  it  to  the  professors  of  Geneva,  who  returned  him  their  thanks 
together  with  their  approbation.  And  if  it  be  well  accepted  there,  there  is  some  reason  to  hope  it  may  be 
accepted  in  most  other  protestant  churches,  and  be  a  little  means  to  bring  them  to  a  nearer  union  to  the 
church  of  England  in  some  points,  for  which  some  parts  of  the  work  are  particularly  designed.  A  late 
author  has  thought  fit  to  epitomise  some  part  of  it,  for  the  service  (as  he  says)  of  his  poor  brethren  of  the 
clergy  :  though  I  fear,  for  the  reasons  I  have  been  forced  to  give  against  his  undertaking,  it  will  prove 
of  no  service,  but  rather  hurtful  to  them.  But  if  he,  or  any  other  person  of  ability,  would  undertake  to 
translate  the  whole  into  Latin,  now  that  it  is  finished  and  completed,  that  might  perhaps  be  of  more 
general  use  to  all  the  protestant  churches.  And  in  the  mean  time  our  poor  brethren,  if  it  please  God  to 
bless  me  with  health,  shall  not  want  such  an  epitome,  it  it  be  needful,  as  is  proper  for  their  information. 

And  now,  my  Lord,  that  I  have  made  mention  of  my  own  health,  I  cannot  but  with  hearty  prayers  to 
God  most  sincerely  wish  yours,  for  the  good  things  you  have  already  done  to  this  diocese,  and  more  that 
may  be  expected,  if  it  shall  please  God  to  confirm  your  health  in  such  a  state,  as  may  enable  you  to  go 
through  the  great  work  you  want  no  will  to  perform.     The  reducing  the  exorbitant  fees  of  this  diocese 
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(o  <i  proper  standard,  is  a  (liing  (hat  will  nevcr  be  forgotten  by  your  poor  brcthicn,  who  will  always  feel 
the  sweeteflect  of  it.  Your  encouragcment  givcn  to  the  meanest  clergymcn  to  write  to  yourself  in  pcrson, 
and  not  to  any  officers,  upon  business  relating  to  the  church,  is  a  singular  instance  of  your  good  nnture 
and  condescension  ;  and  also  a  sure  method  to  prevent  corruption.  Your  care  (o  inform  yoursclf  of  the 
character  and  worth  of  your  clergy,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  such  as  have  long  laboured  diligently 
in  great  curcs,  or  small  livings,  is  a  method  that  cannot  fail  of  giving  a  new  life  and  spirit  to  all  such,  as 
may  reasonably  hope  that  their  merits  and  labours  will  not  always  be  overlooked  and  despised ;  but  that 
they  may  in  due  time  find  their  reward,  both  in  ease  and  advancement,  from  so  kind  an  inspector. 

That  you  may  have  health  and  long  life  to  proceed  in  such  good  acts,  and  all  other  officcs  of  your 
function,  I  believe  is  the  wish  of  all  your  clergy  :  I  am  sure  it  is  the  hearty  prayer  of  hiin  who  is, 

My  Lord, 
Your  most  dutiful  and  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPII  BINGHAM. 
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This  volume,  which  is  now  published,  being  only  a  part  of  a  larger  work,  the  reader,  I  presume,  will  ex- 
pect  I  should  give  him  some  little  account  of  the  whole  design,  and  the  reasons  which  engaged  me  upon 
this  undertaking.  The  design  which  I  have  formed  to  myself,  is  to  give  such  a  methodical  account  of  the 
Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  others  have  done  of  the  Greek,  and  Roman,  and  Jcwish  antiqui- 
tics ;  not  by  writing  an  historical  or  continued  chronological  account  of  all  transactions  as  they  happened 
in  the  church,  (of  vvhich  kind  of  books  there  is  no  great  want,)  but  by  reducing  the  ancient  customs,  usages, 
and  practices  of  the  church  under  certain  proper  heads,  whercby  the  reader  may  take  a  view  at  once  of 
any  particular  usage  or  custom  of  Christians,  for  four  or  five  of  the  first  centuries,  to  which  I  have  gener- 
ally  confined  my  inquiries  in  this  discourse.  I  cannot  but  own,  I  was  moved  with  a  sort  of  emulation 
(not  an  unholy  one,  I  hope)  to  see  so  many  learned  men  with  so  much  zeal  employed  in  collecting  and 
publishing  the  antiquities  of  Grcece  and  Rome ;  whilst  in  the  mean  time  wc  had  nothing  (so  far  as  I  was 
able  to  learn)  that  could  be  called  a  complete  collection  of  the  antiquities  of  the  church,  in  the  mcthod  that 
is  now  proposed.  The  compilers  of  church  history  indeed  have  taken  notice  of  many  things  of  this  kind, 
as  they  pass  along  in  the  course  of  their  history,  as  Baronius,  and  the  Centuriators,  and  several  others  : 
but  then  the  things  lie  scattered  in  so  many  places  in  large  volumes,  that  there  are  few  readers  of  those 
few  that  enter  upon  reading  those  books,  that  will  be  at  the  pains  to  collect  their  accounts  of  things  into 
one  view,  or  digest  and  methodise  their  scattered  observations.  There  are  a  great  many  othcr  authors, 
who  have  written  several  excellent  discourses  upon  particular  subjects  of  church  antiquity,  out  of  which, 
perhaps,  a  Gronovius  or  a  Graevius  might  make  a  more  noble  collection  of  antiquities  than  any  yet  extant 
in  the  worlcl :  but  as  no  one  has  yet  attempted  such  a  work,  so  neither,  when  it  was  effectcd,  would  it  be 
for  the  purchase  or  perusal  of  every  ordinary  reader,  for  whose  use  chiefly  my  own  collections  are  intended. 
There  are  a  third  sort  of  writers,  who  have  also  done  very  good  service,  in  explaining  and  illustrating 
several  parts  of  church  antiquity  in  their  occasional  notes  and  observations  upon  many  of  the  ancient 
writers ;  of  which  kind  are  the  curious  observations  of  Albaspiny,  Justellus,  Petavius,  Valesius,  Cotele- 
rius,  Baluzius,  Sirmondus,  Gothofred,  Fabrotus,  Bishop  Beveridge,  and  many  others,  who  have  publishcd 
the  works  of  the  ancient  fathers  and  canons  of  the  councils,  with  very  excellent  and  judicious  rcmarks 
upon  them.  But  these,  again,  lie  scattered  in  so  many  and  so  large  volumes,  without  any  other  order,  than 
as  the  authors  on  whom  they  commented  would  admit  of,  that  they  are  not  to  be  reckoned  upon,  or  used 
as  any  methodised  or  digested  collection  of  church  antiquilies,  even  by  those  who  have  ability  to  purchase, 
or  opportunity  to  read  them.  Besides  these,  there  are  another  sort  of  writers,  who  have  purposely  under- 
taken  to  give  an  account  of  the  ancient  usages  of  the  church,  in  treatises  written  particularly  upon  that 
subject,  such  as  Gavantus,  Casalius,  Durantus,  and  several  others  of  the  Roman  communion  ;  but  these 
writers  do  by  no  means  satisfy  a  judicious  and  inquisitive  reader,  for  several  reasons :  1.  Because  their 
accounts  are  very  imperfect,  being  confined  chiefly  to  the  liturgical  part  of  church  antiquity,  beside  which, 
there  are  a  grcat  many  other  things  necessary  to  be  explained,  which  they  do  not  so  much  as  touch 
upon,  or  once  mention.  2.  Because,  in  trcating  of  that  part,  they  build  much  upon  the  collections  of  Gra- 
tian,  and  such  modern  writers,  and  use  the  authority  of  the  spurious  epistlcs  of  the  ancient  popes,  which 
have  been  exploded  long  ago,  as  having  no  pretence  to  antiquity  in  the  judgment  of  all  candid  and 
judicious  writers.     But  chiefly  their  accounts  are  unsatisfactory,  because,  3.  Their  whole  design  is  to 
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varnish  over  the  novel  practices  of  the  Romish  church,  and  put  a  face  of  antiquity  Upou  them:  to 
whicb  purpose,  tliey  many  times  represent  ancient  customs  iu  disguise,  to  make  thcm  look  !ike  tlic  prac- 
tices  of  the  present  age,  and  offer  them  to  the  reader's  view,  not  in  their  own  native  dress,  hut  in  the 
similitude  and  resemblance  of  modern  customs.  Cardinal  Bona  hiinself  could  not  forbear  makirig  this 
reliection  upon  some  such  writers  as  these,  whom  he  justly  censures,  as  deserving  very  ill  *  of  the  sacred 
rites  of  the  church,  and  their  venerable  antiquity ;  who  measure  all  ancient  customs  by  the  practice  of 
the  present  times,  andjudge  of  the  primitive  discipline  only  by  the  rule  and  customs  of  the  age  they  live 
in;  being  deceived  by  a  false  persuasion,  that  thc  practice  of  the  church  never  differed  in  any  point  from 
the  customs  which  they  learned  from  their  forefathers  and  tcachers,  and  which  they  have  been  inured  to 
from  their  tcnder  years :  whereas  we  retain  many  words  in  common  with  the  ancient  fathers,  but  in  a 
sense  as  different  from  theirs,  as  our  times  are  remote  from  the  first  ages  after  Clirist ;  as  will  appear  (says 
he)  when  we  come  to  discourse  of  the  oblation,  communion,  and  other  parts  of  Divinc  service.  This  is 
an  ingenuous  confession,  and  withal  a  just  reflection  upon  the  partiality  of  (he  writers  of  liis  own  church  ; 
and  a  good  reason,  in  my  opinion,  why  we  are  not  to  expect  any  exact  accounts  of  antiquity  frorn  any 
writers  of  that  communion  ;  though  some  are  less  tainted  with  hcr  errois  than  others,  and  can  allow  them- 
selves  to  be  a  little  more  liberal  and  free  upon  some  occasions  than  the  rest  cf  their  brelhren  :  yet  even 
Bona  himself,  after  the  reflection  he  has  made  upon  others,  runs  into  the  very  same  error,  and  falls  under 
his  own  censure;  and  Habertus,  though  otherwise  a  very  learned  and  ingenuous  person,  who  has  written 
about  the  Greek  liturgics,  as  Bona  has  of  the  Latin,  is  often  through  prejudice  carried  away  witli  the 
common  failing  of  the  writers  of  that  side,  whose  talcnts  are  chiefly  employed  in  palliating  tlie  faults  of 
the  communion  and  cause  they  are  engaged  in.  So  that  if  we  are  to  expect  any  exact  accounts  of  church 
antiquities,  it  must  he  from  some  protestant  authors,  who  can  write  with  greater  freedom  and  less  prcjudice 
concerning  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  primitive  church.  But  among  thesctherc  are  very  few  that  have 
travelled  very  far  in  this  way  ;  the  generality  of  our  writers  contenting  themselves  to  collect  and  explain 
so  much  of  church  antiquity,  as  was  necessary  to  show  the  errors  and  novelties  of  popery ;  but  not  de- 
scending  to  any  more  minute  and  particular  consideration  of  things,  which  did  not  come  within  thc  com- 
pass  of  the  controversy  they  had  with  the  Romish  church.  Hospinian  indeed,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation,  wrote  several  large  volumes  of  the  origin  of  temples,  festivals,  monachism,  with  the  history 
of  the  eucharist;  but  as  these  take  in  but  a  very  few  suhjects,  so  they  are  too  full  of  modern  relations ; 
which  make  them  something  tedious  to  an  ordinary  reader,  and  no  complete  account  of  primitive  customs 
neither.  Spalatensis,  in  his  books  de  Republica  Ecclesiastica,  has  gone  a  little  further;  yet  he  generally 
confines  himself  to  the  popish  controversy,  and  has  much  out  of  Gratian  and  the  canon  law;  which  in- 
deed  served  him  as  good  arguments  acl  hominem  against  those  whom  he  had  to  deal  with,  hut  it  will  not 
pass  for  authentic  history  in  other  cases.  Suicerus's  Thesaurus  Ecclesiasticus  is  abundantly  more 
particular,  and  indeed  the  best  treasure  of  this  sort  of  learning  that  has  yet  been  published :  but  his  col- 
lections  are  chiefly  out  of  the  Greek  fathers ;  and  only  in  the  method  of  a  Vocabulary  or  Lexicon,  ex- 
plaining  words  and  things  precisely  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  The  most  methodical  account  of  things 
of  this  kind  that  I  have  yet  seen,  is  that  of  our  learned  countryman  Dr.  Cave,  in  his  excellent  book  of 
Primitive  Christianity ;  wherein  he  has  given  a  succinct,  but  clear  account  of  many  ancient  customs  and 
practices,  not  ordinarily  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  But  his  design  being  chiefly  to  recommend  the  moral 
part  of  primitive  Christianity  to  the  observation  and  practice  of  men,he  was  not  obliged  to  be  very  parti- 
cular  in  explaining  many  other  things,  whieh,  though  useful  in  themselves,  yet  might  be  looked  upon  as 
foreign  to  his  design ;  and  for  that  reason,  I  presume,  he  industriously  omitted  them.  There  are  some 
other  books,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen,  but  only  guess  by  the  titles  that  they  may  be  of  this  kind ;  such 
as  Bebelius's  Antiquitates  Ecclesiastica;,  Martinay  de  Ritibus  Ecclesia;,  Hendecius  de  Antiquitatibus 
Ecclesiasticis,  Quenstedt  Antiquitates  Biblicae  et  Ecclesiasticae:  but  I  presume,  whatever  they  are,  they 
will  not  forestall  my  design,  which  is  chiefly  to  gratify  the  English  reader  with  an  entire  collection  of 
church  antiquities  in  our  own  language,  of  which  this  volume  is  publishcd  as  a  spejjmen.  And  if  this 
proves  useful  to  the  public,  and  finds  a  favourable  acceptance,  it  will  be  followed  witw^he  remaining  parts 
of  the  work,  (as  my  time  and  occasions  will  give  me  leave,)  according  to  the  scheme  here  laid  down,  or 
with  as  little  variation  as  may  be.  I  shall  next  treat  of  the  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy,  as  I  have  done 
here  of  thc  superior :  then  of  the  elections  and  ordinations  of  the  clergy,  and  the  several  qualifications  of 
those  that  were  to  be  ordained:  of  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  revenues  of  the  clergy,  and  the  several 
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lavvs  and  rules  wliich  particularly  respected  their  funcfion.  To  which  I  shall  subjoin  an  account  of  fhe 
ancient  ascetics,  mcnks,  virgins,  and  widows,  who  were  a  sort  of  retainers  to  tlie  church.  After  this  shall 
follow  an  account  of  the  ancient  churches,  and  their  several  parts,  utensils,  consecrations,  immunities, 
together  with  a  Notitia  of  the  ancient  division  of  the  church  into  provinccs,  diocescs,  parishes,  and  the 
original  of  the.se.  After  which  I  shall  speak  of  the  service  of  the  church,  beginning  with  the  institution 
or  instruction  of  the  catechumens,  and  descrihing  their  several  stages  before  baptism ;  then  speak  of  bap- 
tism  itself,  and  its  ordinary  concomitant,  confirmation.  Then  proceed  to  the  other  solemn  services  of 
psalmody,  reading  of  the  Scripture,  and  preaching,  which  were  the  first  part  of  the  ancient  church  service. 
Then  speak  of  their  prayers,  and  the  several  rites  and  customs  observed  therein  ;  where  of  the  use  of  htur- 
gics  and  the  Lord's  prayer  ;  and  of  the  prayers  of  catechumens,  energumens1,  and  penitents ;  all  vvhich  part 
of  the  service  thus  far  was  commonly  called  by  the  name  of  the  missa  catechumenorum  :  then  of  the  missa 
Jidelium,  or  communion  service ;  where  of  the  manner  of  their  oblations  and  celebration  of  the  eucharist, 
which  was  alvvays  the  close  of  the  ordinary  church  scrvice.  After  this  I  shall  proceed  to  give  a  par- 
ticular  account  of  their  fasts  and  festivals,  their  rnarriage  rites  and  funeral  rites,  and  the  exercise  of 
ancient  church  discipline  ;  their  manner  of  holding  councils  and  synods,  provincial,  patriarchal,  a^cumeni- 
cal;  the  power  of  Christian  princes  in  councils  and  out  of  them  ;  the  manner  and  use  of  their  literee  for- 
matce,  and  the  several  sorts  of  them  ;  their  difTerent  vvays  of  computation  of  time  :  to  which  I  shall  add  an 
aecount  of  their  schools,  hbraries,  and  methods  of  educating  and  training  up  persons  for  the  ministry,  and 
say  something  of  the  sevcral  translations  of  the  Bible  in  use  among  them,  and  several  othcr  miscellaneous 
rites  and  things,  which  would  properly  come  under  none  of  the  forementioned  heads;  such  as  their  man- 
ner  of  taking  oaths,  their  abstinence  from  blood,  their  frequent  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  their  several 
sorts  of  public  charitics,  the  honours  which  they  paid  to  their  martyrs,  together  with  an  account  of  their 
sufferings,  and  the  several  instruments  of  cruelty  uscd  by  the  heathen  to  harass  and  torment  them.  In 
treating  of  all  which,  or  any  other  such  likc  matters  as  shall  offer  themselves,  I  shall  observe  the  same 
method  that  I  have  done  in  this  volume,  illustrating  thc  ancicnt  customs  from  the  original  records  of  an- 
tiquity,  and  joining  the  opinions  of  the  best  modern  authors  that  I  can  have  opportunity  to  peruse,  for 
unfolding  points  of  greatest  difficulty.  I  confess,  indced,  this  work  will  suffer  something  in  my  hands, 
for  want  of  several  books,  which  I  have  no  opportunity  to  see,  nor  ability  to  purchase;  but  that  perhaps 
may  tempt  some  others,  who  are  at  the  fountains  of  lcarning,  and  liavc  all  manner  of  books  at  command, 
to  add  to  my  labours,  and  improve  this  essay  to  a  much  greater  perfection,  since  it  is  a  subject  that  will 
never  be  exhausted,  but  still  be  capable  of  additions  and  improvement.  The  chief  assistance  I  have 
hilherto  had  is  from  the  noble  benefaction  of  one,  who,  "  being  dead,  yet  speaketh ;"  I  mean  the  renowned 
Bishop  Morley,  whosc  memory  will  for  ever  remain  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  the  learned  and  the  good ;  who, 
among  many  other  eminent  vvorks  of  charity  and  generosity,  becoming  his  great  soul  and  high  station  in 
the  church,  such  as  the  augmentation  of  scveral  small  benefices,  and  provision  of  a  decent  habitation  and 
maintenance  for  the  widovvs  of  poor  clergymen  in  his  diocese,  &c,  has  also  bequeathed  a  very  valuable 
colleetion  of  books  to  the  church  of  Winchester,  for  thc  advancement  of  learning  among  the  parochial 
clergy ;  and  I  reckon  it  nonc  of  the  least  part  of  my  happiness,  that  Providence,  removing  me  early  from 
the  university,  (vvhcre  the  best  supplies  of  learning  are  to  be  had,)  placed  me  by  the  hands  of  a  generous 
benefactor,*  without  any  impoitunity  or  seeking  of  my  ovvn,  in  such  a  station,  as  gives  me  libcrty  and 
opportunity  to  make  use  of  so  good  a  library,  though  not  so  perfect  as  I  could  wish.  But  the  very  men- 
tioning  this,  as  it  is  but  a  just  debt  to  the  memory  of  that  great  prelate,  so  perhaps  it  may  provoke  some 
other  generous  spirit,  of  like  abilities  and  fortune  with  him,  to  add  new  supplies  of  modern  books  publishcd 
since  his  death,  to  augmcnt  and  complete  his  benefaction :  which  would  be  an  addition  of  new  succours 
and  auxiliaries  to  myself,  and  others  in  my  circumstances,  and  better  enable  us  to  serve  the  public.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  reader  may  with  ease  enjoy,  vvhat  with  no  small  pains  and  industry  I  have  collected 
and  put  together;  and  he  may  inake  additions  from  his  own  reading  and  observation,  as  I  have  done  upon 
several  authors,  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  peruse  and  mention  :  from  some  of  which,  and  those  of 
great  fame  and  learning,  I  have  sometimes  thought  myself  obliged  to  dissent,  upon  some  niceand  peculiar 
questions ;  but  I  have  never  done  it  without  giving  my  reasons,  and  treating  them  with  that  decency  and 
respect  which  is  due  to  their  great  learning  and  character.  If  in  any  thing  I  have  made  mistakes  of  my 
own,  (as  I  cannot  be  so  vain  as  to  think  I  have  made  none,)  every  intelligent  reader  may  make  himself 
judge,  and  correct  them  with  ingenuity  and  candour.     All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  have  been  as  careful  f.o 
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avoid  mistakcs  as  I  coukl  in  so  critical  aiul  curious  a  subjcct ;  and  I  hopc  therewill  not  be  found  so  many, 
but  that  this  cssay  may  prove  uscful  both  to  the  lcarned  and  unlcarned,  to  instruct  the  one,  who  cannot 
rcad  thesc  things  in  thcir  originals,  and  refresh  thc  memorics  of  the  othcr,  who  may  know  many  things 
that  they  cannot  always  rcadily  have  recourse  to.  Or,  if  it  be  of  no  use  to  greater  proficients,  it  may  at 
least  be  some  help  to  young  students  and  new  beginners,  and  both  provoke  them  to  the  study  of  ancicnt 
lcarning,  anda  little  prepare  them  for  their  entrance  upon  it.  Desides,  I  considcred  there  were  some  who 
might  have  a  good  inclination  toward  the  study  of  thcse  things,  who  yet  have  neither  ability  to  purchase, 
nor  time  and  opportunity  to  read  ovcr  many  ancient  fathers  and  councils ;  and  to  such,  a  work  of  this 
nature,  composed  ready  to  their  hands,  might  be  of  considerable  use,  toacquaint  tlicm  with  the  state  and 
practice  of  the  primitive  church,  when  they  have  no  better  opportunities  to  be  informed  about  it.  If,  in 
any  of  these  respects,  these  collections  (which  were  designed  for  the  honourof  the  ancient  church,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  present)  may  prove  serviceable  toward  those  ends,  I  shall  not  think  my  time  and  pains  ill 
bestowed. 
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When  I  had  finished  these  two  volumcs,  and  completed  the  whole  work  that  I  intended,  and  sent  it  to  the 
press,  hoping  to  give  myself  a  little  rest  and  vacation  from  hard  labour;  I  was  immediately  called  to  a 
new  work  by  a  book  that  was  sent  me,  bearing  the  title  of  Ecclesiae  Primitivse  Notitia,  or  a  Summary  of 
Clirislian  Antiquities.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Index  Hrercticus,  containing  a  short  account  of  all  the 
principal  heresies  since  the  rise  of  Christianity ;  and  subjoined,  A  Bricf  Account  of  the  Eight  first  Gcncral 
Councils,  dedicated  to  the  venerable  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  by  A.  Black- 
amore,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  Lond.  1/22.  I  confess,  I  was  very  much  surprised  at  first  with  the  title  and 
epistle  dedicatory,  thinking  it  to  be  some  new  work,  that  had  done  some  mighty  thing,  either  in  correct- 
ing  my  mistakes,  or  supplying  my  deficiencies,  after  twenty  years'  hard  labour  in  compiling  my  Origines 
for  the  use  of  the  church.  But  as  soon  as  I  looked  into  the  preface,  and  a  little  into  the  book  itself,  I 
found  it  to  be  only  a  transcript  of  some  part  of  my  Origines,  under  the  notion  of  an  epitome,  though  no 
such  thing  is  said  in  the  title-page.  This  seems  to  be  an  art  of  the  gentlcman,  and  the  ten  bookscllers 
that  are  in  combination  with  him,  to  render  my  books  unuseful,  and  his  own  more  valuable,  as  contain- 
ing  all  I  have  said  and  something  more  at  a  less  price ;  which,  he  says,  will  be  of  use  to  tliose  poor  cler- 
gymen  and  others  whose  genius  and  inchnation  lies  towards  antiquity,  but  are  not  able  to  purchase  my 
books  for  the  dearness  of  them.  But  the  gentleman  imposes  very  much  upon  poor  readers  in  saying  this, 
upon  two  accounts:  first,  In  pretending  that  he  gives  them  an  epitome  of  my  whole  work,  when  yet  ihere 
were  two  volumes  still  behind,  which  he  could  have  no  opportunity  to  epitomize,  because  they  were  not 
printed.  He  says  indeed  in  his  preface,  that  I  had  happily  completed  my  whole  work  in  eight  volumes, 
and  gives  it  a  higher  commendation  and  clor/ium,  than  perhaps  it  really  deserves :  but  where  he  learned 
that  I  had  finished  my  work  in  eight  volumes,  I  cannot  understand :  I  am  sure  I  had  advertiscd  the 
readers,  and  him  among  the  rest,  that  I  intcnded  tvvo  volumes  more,  which  now  I  give  thcm  to  complete 
my  design.  So  that  this  gentleman  deceives  his  poor  brethren,  when  he  pretends  to  give  them  an  epitome 
of  the  whole,  when  it  is  only  in  part ;  and  he  must  put  them  to  the  charge  of  another  volume  to  make 
even  his  epitome  complete.  But  secondly,  If  this  gentleman  was  so  concerned  for  his  poor  brethren,  whyT 
did  he  make  his  epitome  so  large  ?  The  substance  of  my  books  for  the  use  of  such  men  might  be  brought 
into  much  less  compass :  there  needed  no  authorities  to  have  been  cited  for  their  use,  who  have  no  books 
to  examine  and  compare  them;  but  they  might  have  rested  upon  the  authority  of  the  compiler  ;  whose 
authority  they  may  more  deccntly  and  honestly  use  upon  any  occasion,  than  the  authority  of  fathers  and 
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oouncils,  which  our  author,  with  me,  very  well  supposes  they  have  no  opporttinity  to  see.  Ancl  further, 
if  our  author  meant  to  gratify  his  poor  brethren  at  an  casy  rate,  why  did  he  clog  his  epitorae,  both  before 
and  behind,  with  two  long  discourses  of  his  own  ?  Sure  this  was  not  to  make  it  cheaper,  but  to  put  them 
to  more  expense,  in  being  obliged  to  buy  his  discourses,  if  they  were  minded  to  rcad  any  thing  of  mine. 
The  fair  way  of  epitomizing,  had  been  to  have  given  an  abstract  of  my  books  by  thcmselves,  and  printcd 
his  own  scparate  from  thein :  this  had  been  more  for  the  interest  of  his  indigent  rcaclers,  and  I  bclieve  he 
will  find  it  would  have  been  more  for  the  interest  of  his  booksellers.  I  know  not  what  authority  he  or  his 
booksellers  had  to  rcprint  my  books  in  effect,  which  are  my  propcrty  by  law.  But  I  argue  not  with  him 
at  present  upon  that  point.  If  he  had  done  it  in  a  genteel  way,  by  asking  leave,  and  uncler  dircction,  he 
should  have  had  my  leave  and  encouragement  also.  Or  if  he  had  done  it  usefully,  so  as  truly  to  answer 
the  end  he  pretends,  even  without  leave,  he  should  have  had  my  pardon.  But  now  he  has  defeated  his 
own  dcsign,  both  by  unnecessary  and  hurtful  additions  of  his  own,  which  will  not  only  incommode  ancl 
encumber  his  books,  but  render  them  dangerous  and  pernicious  to  unwary  readers,  unlcss  timely  antidotcd 
and  correctcd  by  some  more  skilful  hand.  For  which  reason,  since  they  are  sent  into  the  world  together 
with  an  abstract  of  my  Antiquities,  I  have  thought  it  just  both  to  the  worlcl  and  myself  to  make  some 
proper  animadversions  on  thcm.  I  freely  own,  that  a  just  and  authentic  account  of  ancient  and  modern 
sects  and  hercsics,  done  by  a  lcarned  and  judicious  hand,  would  be  a  very  useful  work  :  and  it  is  what  has 
been  long  wanted,  and  long  desired  by  many  learned  men,  who  observe  the  failings  of  the  common  hcresi- 
ologists  on  all  sides:  but  I  cannot  see  what  an  account  of  modern  heresies  has  to  do  with  the  antiquities 
of  the  church,  or  how  the  knowledge  of  modern  sectaries  can  help  to  explain  the  ancient  usages  and  prac- 
tices  of  the  catholics  in  former  ages.  For  which  reason,  our  anthor  might  have  dropped  that  part  of  his 
work  w:ithout  any  detriment,  to  have  made  his  book  the  cheaper.  But  whether  it  was  proper  or  impropcr 
to  clog  his  work  with  any  account  of  heresies  ancient  or  moclern,  what  had  been  done  in  either  kind, 
should  have  been  done  with  eare  and  judgment,  and  something  of  cxactness,  which,  after  all  the  compli- 
ments  he  passcs  on  my  work,  I  cannot  say  of  his,  and  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  in  justice  to  the  world  I 
cannot  do  it.  For  some  of  his  accounts  are  very  trifling  and  jejune,  and  such  as  give  no  light  or  information 
to  a  readcr:  others  are  very  false  and  injurious  to  great  men,  whom  he  makes  heretics,  when  they  were 
really  the  great  defenders  of  the  catholic  faith  :  ancl  his  whole  account  is  very  imperfect,  omitting  some  of 
the  most  considcrable  sects  and  errors,  whilst  his  title-page  pretcnds  to  be  an  account  of  all  the  principal 
heresics  since  the  rise  of  Christianity.  I  love  not  to  censure  any  man  without  reason,  and  therefore  I  will 
give  some  evident  proof  of  each  particular  I  lay  to  his  charge ;  only  premising  one  thing,  which  I  bclieve 
will  make  the  grammarians  smile :  the  running  title  of  his  treatise  is,  Index  Hrereticus,  which  in  English 
is  not  what  he  calls  it,  An  Account  of  Heresies ;  but,  An  heretical  Index :  which,  I  believe,  he  dicl  not 
intend  should  be  its  character.  But  if  we  soften  the  meaning  of  the  word  heretical,  and  take  it  only  for 
erroneous ;  however  ominous  it  be,  it  is  a  very  just  character  indeed.  For,  besides  its  other  faults,  it  is 
very  erroneous  in  the  characters  he  gives  of  very  great,  and  orthodox,  and  eminent  saints  of  God,  who  in 
his  account  are  some  of  the  worst  of  heretics.  I  will  make  good  in  order  the  several  charges  I  bring 
against  hirn. 

1.  Some  of  his  accounts  are  very  trifling  and  jejune,  and  such  as  give  no  light  or  information  to  a  readcr. 
In  speaking  of  the  Hypsistarians,  all  that  he  says  of  them  is  only  this,  "  That  they  were  maintainers  of 
a  heresy  in  the  fourth  century,  made  up  of  Judaism  and  paganism."  Now,  what  is  a  reader  the  wiser  for 
all  this?  This  character,  being  in  such  general  terms  only,  would  serve  at  least  twenty  heresics,  and  a 
reader  would  not  know  how  to  distinguish  them,  seeing  no  particnlar  opinions  or  praetices  of  Jews  or 
Gentiles  are  here  ascribed  to  the  Hypsistarians,  whereby  to  discern  them  from  other  heretics  that  mixed 
Judaism  and  paganism  in  one  common  religion.  He  says  in  his  preface,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
drawing  up  his  Index  Hareticus  was,  because  in  my  books  I  had  only  touched  lightly  and  in  transitu  upon 
heresies,  as  they  made  for  my  purpose,  without  giving  any  perfect  description  of  them.  Which  is  very 
true.  But  why  then  did  not  he  give  a  perfect  description  of  those  Hypsistarians,  or  at  least  a  more  perfect 
one  than  I  had  done  ?  He  could  not  be  ignorant,  whilst  he  was  epitomizing  my  books,  that  I  had  given  a 
pretty  good  description  of  them,  Book  XVI.  chap.  6.  sect.  2.  p.  306.  vol.  vii.,  where  I  say,  They  callcd 
themselves  Hypsistarians,  that  is,  worshippers  of  the  most  high  God,  whom  thcy  worshippcd,  as  the  Jews 
did,  only  in  one  person ;  and  they  observed  their  sabbaths,  and  used  distinction  of  meats,  clean  and  un- 
clcan,  though  they  did  not  regard  circumcision,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen,  whose  fathcr  was  once  of  this  sect, 
gives  the  account  of  them.  This  is  some  account  of  them,  if  it  be  not  a  perfect  one.  Why  then  did  he 
not  give  the  same  or  a  better  account  of  them,  or  at  least  refer  his  reader  to  my  book,  or  his  own  cpitoine, 
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p.  335,  where  he  transcribes  my  account  of  them  ?  The  gentleman  was  in  haste  when  he  wrote  his  In- 
dex,  and  could  not  stand  to  do  justice  neither  to  me  nor  his  readers.  I  could  add  somethiug  more  con- 
cerning  these  Hypsistarians  out  of  Gregory  Nyssen,  Hesychius,  and  Suidas ;  but  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
do  that,  if  I  live  to  give  the  reader  an  epitome  of  my  own  with  some  additions.  I  only  remark  here,  that 
there  is  no  notice  taken  of  these  Hypsistarians  in  Epiphanius,  Theodoret,  Philastrius,  or  St.  Austin,  or  any 
other  of  the  common  heresiologists ;  and  that  they  who  speak  of  them  say  nothing  of  their  paganism, 
Iiowever  our  author  came  to  blunder  upon  it. 

His  account  of  the  Cmlicolce  is  much  such  another  as  the  former :  "  Ccelicolce,  or  worshippers  of  heaven, 
an  heretical  sect  in  the  fifth  century ;  at  which  time  they  were  condemned  by  the  llescripts  of  Honorius 
the  emperor."  It  is  hard,  again,  that  he  could  not  have  referred  his  readers  to  the  same  place  of  my  book, 
or  his  own  epitome,  where  they  might  have  found  a  much  better  account  of  thcm.  But  this  gentleman 
was  to  magnify  his  own  Index,  and  make  his  rcaders  believe,  that  he  had  done  great  feats  and  wonders  in 
discovering  the  tenets  of  ancient  heretics,  where  I  had  been  silent,  or  but  lightly  touched  upon  them ; 
though  by  these  instances  the  reader  will  now  be  able  to  judge  of  the  perfection  and  excellency  of  his 
performance. 

I  will  give  but  one  instance  more  of  this  kind  out  of  many  that  might  be  added.  In  speaking  of  the 
Ethnophrones,  he  says,  "  They  were  heretics  of  the  sevcnth  century,  who  taught  that  some  pagan  super- 
stitions  were  to  be  retained  together  with  Christianity."  But  why  did  he  not  inform  his  reader  what  these 
pagan  superstitions  were  ?  Is  there  no  author  that  speaks  particularly  of  them  ?  The  learned  reader  may 
please  to  take  this  account  from  me  in  the  words  of  Damascen.  de  Hceresibus,  p.  585.  Ethnophrones  cum 
gentium  instituta  sequantur,  in  cateris  sunt  Christiani.  Hi  natales  dies,fortunam,  fatum,  omnem  astronomiam, 
et  astrologiam,  omnemque  divinationem  et  auspicia  probant :  auguria,  expiationes,  et placationes,  sortcs,  pro- 
digiorum  et  jwrtentorum  inspectioncs,  veneficia,  aliasque  ejusdem  gcneris  impiasfabulas  adhibent :  iisdemque 
quibus  gentes,  utuntur  institutis.  Dies  etiam  festos  quosdam  Grcecorum  probant :  dies  denique,  et  menses,  et 
annos,  et  tempora  observant  et  notant.  In  short,  they  were  the  same  with  those  superstitious  Christians, 
who  followed  the  forbidden  heathen  arts  of  divination,  magic,  and  enchantment,  judicial  astrology,  calcu- 
lation  of  nativities,  augury,  soothsaying,  divination  by  lots,  observation  of  days  and  accidents,  and  the  ob- 
servation  of  heathen  festivals,  of  whom  I  have  so  largely  and  particularly  treated  in  two  whole  chapters, 
Book  XV I.  chap.  4  and  5,  where  I  speak  of  the  discipline  and  laws  of  the  church  made  against  them. 
And  yet  this  gentleman  will  bear  his  readers  in  hand,  that  he  has  given  a  perfect  account  of  those  ancient 
sects  and  heresies,  which  I  only  occasionally  and  lightly  touch  upon. 

2.  The  second  charge  I  have  against  his  Index  is  more  weighty,  that  many  of  his  accounts  of  heresies 
and  heretics  are  very  false,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  character  and  memory  of  great,  and  good,  and  ex- 
cellent  men,  whom  he  makes  heretics,  when  they  were  really  noble  confessors  and  brave  defenders  of  the 
catholic  faith.  For  proof  of  this  I  will  not  insist  upon  the  characters  he  gives  of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardes, 
or  of  Nicholas  the  deacon ;  but  only  observe,  that  a  prudent  writer  might  have  softened  his  character  of 
each.  For  though  Valesius  *  bears  hard  upon  Melito,  and  says,  with  our  author,  That  he  asserted  God  to 
be  corporeal,  in  a  book  which  he  wrote,  Trtpl  Qtov  tvawnarov,  which  Valesius  translates,  De  Deo  corporeo  : 
yet  other  learned  persons  f  think  this  to  be  a  mistake ;  since  Qtbc  ivawfiaToc  does  not  signify  a  corporeal 
God,  but  God  incarnate,  or  made  flesh,  or  dwelling  in  the  body  ;  which  is  a  quite  different  thing  from  God's 
being  corporeal  in  his  Divine  nature.  And  therefore,  since  thus  much  might  justly  have  been  said,  by 
way  of  apology,  for  Melito,  our  author  should  not  have  been  so  severe  upon  him,  as  to  style  him  a  heretic 
of  the  first  ages,  who  held,  that  God  was  corporeal ;  but  have  alleged  in  his  favour  what  so  many  learned 
men  have  said  in  justification  of  him ;  especially  considering  what  both  Polycrates  J  in  Eusebius,  and  Ter- 
tullian§  in  St.  Jerom,  say  of  him,  That  he  was  a  man  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  generally  believed 
to  be  a  prophet  among  Christians. 

The  same  apology  might  have  becn  made,  and  in  justice  should  have  been  made,  for  Nicholas,  one  of  the 
seven  deacons.  For  though  some  of  the  ancients  lay  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans  to  his  charge;  yet, 
as  I  show  in  one  of  the  preceding  Books,||  a  great  many  othcrs,  particularly  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Euse- 
bius,  Theodoret,  and  St.  Austin,  excuse  him,  and  say,  The  doctrine  was  none  of  his,  but  only  taken  up 
by  those  who  pretended  to  be  his  followers,  grounded  upon  some  mistaken  words  of  his,  which  had  no 
such  meaning. 

*  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  lib.  4.  cap.  26. 

f  Cave,  Histor.  Literar.  vol.  1.  p.  43.     Du  Pin,  in  the  Life  of  Melito.   Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  voce  'EixnojuaTwo-is. 

j  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  5.  cap.  24.  {  Tertul.  ap.  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  cap.  24.  ||  Book  XXII.  chap.  ].  sect.  2. 
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But  I  pass  over  this  to  our  author's  account  of  thc  Acephah  ;  "  Wlio,"  he  says,  "  wcre  a  headless  kind  of 
heretics,  who  owned  neither  bishop,  priest,  nor  sacrament,  like  our  modern  Quakers."  I  know  not  what 
grounds  our  author  had  for  this,  for  he  never  cites  any  particular  writer  throughout  his  whole  Index; 
but  I  know  Alexander  Rosse  said  the  same  bcfore  him,  and  he  is  one  of  this  gentleman's  leamed  authors. 
I  know  also  that  some  popish  writers*  object  it  to  the  Lutherans,  that  they  are  like  the  old  AccphuJi, 
because  they  have  no  bishops  for  their  leaders;  and  I  am  apt  to  think  Alexander  Rosse  took  it,  right  or 
wrong,  from  some  of  those  popish  writers.  But  Alexander  has  the  misfortune  to  contradict  himself;  for 
he  says  in  the  very  same  breath,  That  Severus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  (he  meant  Antioch,)  was  anthor  of 
this  sect  of  Acephali,  under  Anastasius  the  emperor,  anno  4I!2.  And  that  they  were  called  also  Theodo- 
sians,  from  Theodosius  their  chief  patron,  and  bishop  of  Alcxandria.  Strange  indeed!  that  they  should 
have  bishops  for  their  authors  and  patrons,  and  yet  be  without  bishop,  priest,  or  sacrament  among  them  ! 
Our  author  was  aware  of  this  rock,  and  had  the  wit  to  avoid  it ;  and  therefore  here  he  fairly  and  wisely 
dropped  his  guide,  and  left  him  to  shift  for  himself  with  his  contradictions  ;  telling  us  the  first  part  of  the 
story,  but  not  the  latter,  which  would  have  spoiled  his  parallel  between  the  Acephali  and  the  Quakers. 
But  how  would  he  make  out,  if  he  was  pressed  hard  to  it,  that  the  Acephali  had  no  bishops,  or  wcre 
named  Headless,  from  the  want  of  such  heads  among  them  ?  For  my  part,  I  ncver  met  with  any  ancicnt 
writer  that  gave  this  account  of  them.  Liberatus  says,f  They  wcre  called  Accphali,  because  they  would 
not  receive  the  doctrine  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  nor  follow  him  as  their  head,  nor  yet  any  other.  But 
these  were  bishops,  who  would  neither  take  Cyril  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  nor  John  patriarchof  Antioch, 
for  their  head,  and  were  therefore  called  Accphali,  because  they  would  follow  neither  patriarch  as  thcir 
leader.  For  as  those  bishops  were  called  Autocephali,  who  had  no  patriarch  above  them,  but  were  a  sort 
of  patriarchs  themselves,  and  independent  of  any  other ;  so  those  bishops  who  were  subject  to  patriarchs, 
and  withdrew  their  obedience  from  them,  were  called  Acephali,  because  they  were  no  heads  or  patriarchs 
thcmselves,  and  yet  refuscd  to  be  subject  to  any  other.  Patriarchs  were  then  heads  of  the  bishops,  as 
bishops  were  heads  of  the  pcople ;  and  these  are  quite  different  things;  for  bishops  to  be  called  Acephali, 
because  they  rejected  their  patriarch,  and  pcople  to  be  called  Accphali,  because  they  had  neither  bishop, 
nor  priest,  nor  sarrament  among  them.  I  am  not.  fond  of  defending  ancient  heretics,  but  I  think  all  meti 
ought  to  have  justice  done  them,  and  not  be  charged  with  more  heresies  than  they  were  really  guilty  of. 
It  is  allowed  on  all  sides,  that  these  Acephali  wcre  Eutychians,  and  enemies  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  ;  and 
as  such,  Leontius  {  also  writes  against  them ;  but  he  says  not  a  word  of  their  being  without  bishops, 
priests,  or  sacraments  ;  and  therefore  it  lies  upon  our  author  to  produce  some  ancient  voucher,  better  than 
Alexander  Rosse,  for  the  charge  he  brings  against  thcm. 

I  insist  not  on  his  little  grammatical  error  in  his  account  of  the  Saccophori,  "  Who,"  he  says,  "  were  a 
branch  of  the  Encratites,  so  called  because  they  carried  a  long  bag,  to  make  the  people  believe  they  led  a 
penitent  life."  They  were  indeed  a  parlicular  sect  of  the  Manichees,  who  are  condemned  under  that 
name  in  several  laws  of  the  Theodosian  Code,§  where  the  several  branchcs  of  the  Manichees  are  proscribed 
under  the  distinguishing  names  of  Solitarii,  Encratitce,  Apotactitce,  Hydroparastatce,  and  Saccophori,  which 
names  they  assumed  to  shelter  themselves  against  the  severity  of  former  laws  made  against  the  Manichees 
under  the  name  of  Manichees  only.  But  now  these  Manichean  Saccophori  were  not  so  called  from  car- 
rying  a  long  bag,  but  from  wearing  sackcloth,  and  affecting  to  appear  with  it  in  public.  Saccus  indeed  will 
signify  a  sack  or  a  bag,  as  well  as  sackcloth  ;  but  what  has  a  long  bag  to  do  with  a  penitent  life  ?  It  is  fitter 
to  describe  a  philosopher  than  a  penitent :  but  sackcloth  and  a  penitent  life  will  consist  very  well  together. 
However,  the  church  did  not  allow  any  to  affcct  this  garb,  though  some  monks,  like  the  Manichees,  were 
very  fond  of  it,  and  loved  to  appear  publicly  with  chains  or  crosses  about  their  necks,  and  walked  barc- 
foot,  and  wore  sackcloth  out  of  mere  singularity  and  affectation  :  who  are  therefore  often  severely  cen- 
sured  for  these  things  by  the  ancients,  Epiphanius,  St.  Austin,  St.  Jerom,  Palladius,  and  Cassian,  as  I 
have  showed  more  fully  in  another  place  :  ||  but  I  never  heard  of  any,  cithcr  monks  or  heretics,  censured 
for  carrying  a  long  bag,  as  an  indication  of  a  penitent  life  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  this  gentleman,  when 
he  considers  it  again,  will  reckon  this  such  another  slip  as  Inclex  Ilcereticus ;  which  are  but  small  failings 
in  comparison  of  what  I  have  now  further  to  object  against  his  Index,  which  turns  catholics  into 
heretics  in  several  instances  both  of  former  and  later  ages. 

*   See  Masnn's  Defence  nf  the  Ordination  of  Ministers  beyond  Seas,  p.  129.  Oxon.  1G4I. 

t  Liberat.  Breviar.  cap.  9.  Hos  esse  pnto  authnres  Acephalornm,  qui  neque  Cyrillum  liabent  caput,  neque  quem  se- 
quautur  ostendunt.  %  Leont.  de  Sectis.  Action.  7.     Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  Lat.  t.  1.  p.  522. 

§  Cod.  Theod.  Lib.  16.  Tit.  5.  de  Haneticis,  Leg.  7,  9,  11.  ||  Book  VII.  chap.  3.  sect.  6. 
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Among  the  ancients,  he  does  great  injustice  to  Eustathius,  the  famous  bishop  of  Antioch.  For  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  Eustathian  heretics,  he  says,  "  The  Eustathians  were  the  spawn  of  the  Sabellian  heresy, 
and  had  their  name  from  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  was  deposed  in  a  council  held  in  his  own 
city,  about  the  middle  of  thc  fourth  century,  for  holding  those  principles."  I  take  no  notice  of  his  para- 
chronism,  in  saying  that  he  was  deposed  in  the  council  of  Antioch  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century; 
for  though  we  cannot  wcll  call  the  year  327,  or  329,  when  that  council  was  held,  the  middle  of  the  fourlh 
century ;  yet  this  is  but  a  small  mistake,  into  which  he  might  easily  be  led  by  Baronius,  or  the  corrupt  copies 
of  Athanasius  and  St.  Jerom,  which  place  tliat  council  in  the  reign  of  Constantius,  instead  of  Constantine, 
as  the  best  critics,  Valesius,*  Gothofred,f  Pagi,J:  and  Dr.  Cave,§  are  fully  agreed;  and  as  appears  plainly 
from  all  the  historians,  Socratcs,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  and  Philostorgius.  But  the  thing  I  complain  of 
is  this,  that  he  makes  this  Eustathius  a  Sabellian,  and  his  followers  a  spawn  of  the  Sabellian  hercsy. 
Whereas,  in  truth,  he  was  the  great  defender  of  the  catholic  faith  against  the  Arian  heresy  in  the  council 
of  Nice:  the  council  itself  translated  him  from  Benra  to  Antioch;  and  he  was  the  first  man  that  opencd 
the  council,  with  a  panegyrical  oration  to  Constantine:  as  this  author,  forgctting  himself,  fairly  owns  in 
his  Account  of  the  Eight  General  Councils,  p.  476.  Athanasius  gives  him  this  character,  That  he  was 
a  noble  confessor,  and  orthodox  in  the  faith,  ti)v  niaTiv  (vaefii)^,  and  exceeding  zealous  for  the  truth.|| 
How  then  could  he  be  a  Sabellian,  unless  Sabellianism  was  the  true  faith,  and  Athanasius  a  Sabellian 
also  ?  To  open  this  matter  a  little  further,  and  undeceive  this  gentleman,  and  his  readers  also :  this 
Eustathius  was  only  abused  in  his  character  out  of  spite  and  malice  by  the  Arians,  who  were  his  im- 
placable  enemies,  because  he  was  a  resolute  defender  of  the  Nicene  faith  against  them.  They  therefore 
endeavoured  to  make  him  odious,  by  falsely  charging  him  with  Sabellianism,  and  several  other  crimes, 
upon  the  strength  of  which  calumnies  they  deposed  him  in  one  of  their  own  councils  at  Antioch. 
Socrates^y  and  Sozomen**  say  expressly,  that  this  council  of  Antioch  was  an  Arian  council  that  deposed 
Eustathius,  upon  a  pretence,  that  he  was  more  a  defender  of  the  Sabellian  doctrine  than  of  the  Nicene 
faith :  which  was  a  usual  triek  of  the  Arians,  whereby  they  endeavoured  to  undermine  Athanasius  also. 
Now,  this  being  only  a  mere  calumny  and  slander  of  so  great  a  man,  imposed  upon  him  by  his  professed 
enemies,  the  Arians,  it  does  not  become  any  one,  who  takes  upon  him  to  give  unlearned  readers  an  account 
of  the  ancient  heresies,  to  fix  this  character  upon  him,  without  giving  some  authority,  or  at  least  an 
intimation,  that  he  was  deposed  only  in  an  Arian  council.  I  do  not  suppose  this  gentleman  had  any 
ill  design  in  what  he  wrote  about  this  matter ;  but  he  was  either  imposed  upon  by  some  modern  historian, 
or  did  not  sufRciently  consider  what  he  found  delivered  by  ancient  writers:  whieh  should  make  him  the 
more  cautious  for  the  future  what  guides  he  follows,  and  learn  to  write  with  judgment,  when  he  takes 
upon  him  the  office  of  an  historian  for  such  as  cannot  contradict  him. 

He  commits  the  same  fault  in  giving  an  account  of  the  Essenes,  "  Who,"  he  says,  "  were  a  sect  of  Cliris- 
tian  heretics  at  Alexandria,  in  the  time  of  St.  Mark."  Now,  there  seems  to  be  a  little  more  of  wilful 
mistake  in  this ;  for  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  whilst  he  was  transcribing  my  Origines,  that  I  had  alleged 
the  authority  of  Epiphanius,  Eusebius,  and  St.  Jerom,  to  show  that  they  believed  them  to  be  the  orthodox 
church,  and  not  a  sect  of  Christian  heretics,  at  Alexandria,  in  the  time  of  St.  Mark;  and  he  himself,  in 
his  epitome,  refers  his  readers  to  the6e  authorities  also.  I  said,  further,  (which  he  leaves  out,)  that  some 
learned  modern  writers,  such  as  Valesius,  Scaliger,  and  Dallaeus,  question  whether  they  were  Christians ; 
whilst  Bishop  Beveridge  and  others  maintain  the  common  opinion.  But  all  agree  that  they  were  not  a 
sect  of  Christian  heretics;  however  this  author  came  to  despise  all  authority,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
in  fixing  that  character  upon  them ;  for  if  they  were  heretics,  they  belonged  to  the  Jews,  and  not  to  the 
Christians. 

In  his  accounts  of  modern  heretics  (which  he  might  have  spared  in  a  book  of  Ecelesiastical  Antiquities) 
he  is  much  more  injurious  to  the  reader,  as  well  as  to  the  pious  memory  of  great  numbers  of  many  exeel- 
lent  men,  and  to  the  protestant  cause  in  general,  when  he  puts  the  Albigenses,  the  Hussites  or  Bohemians, 
the  Lollards,  the  Waldenses,  and  the  Wicklevites,  all  into  his  black  list  of  heretics ;  ascribing  to  them 
such  monstrous  opinions  as  they  were  certainly  never  guilty  of,  but  only  stood  falsely  charged  with  them 
by  the  implacable  malice  of  their  Romish  adversaries,  who  treated  them  just  as  the  Arians  did  Athanasius 
and  Eustathius  in  former  ages.  It  might  have  become  a  protestant  heresiologist  and  historian,  either  to 
have  omitted  these  names,  or  at  least  to  have  told  his  readers  what  excellcnt  vindications  and  apologics 

*  Vales.  Annot.  ad  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Cunst.  lib.  3.  cap.  59.  f  Gothofrcd.  Dissert.  in  Philostorg.  lib.  2.  cap.  7. 

t  Pa>;i,  Critic.  in  Baron.  an.  327.  n.  3.  et  340.  n.  18.  $  Cavc,  Ilistor.  Literar.  vol.  i.  p.  139. 

||  Athanas.  Epist.  ad  Solitarios,  t.  1.  p.  812.  H  Socrat.  lib   1.  cap.  21.  **  Sozom.  !ib.  2.  cap.  19. 
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have  been  written  by  the  most  learned  protestant  authors  of  the  two  last  ages,  to  clear  their  character  of 
those  black  and  odious  imputations,  which  their  adversaries  falsely  and  industriously  threw  upon  them. 
If  he  knew  nothing  of  these  vindications,  he  was  vcry  ill  qualified  to  act  the  part  of  an  historian  in  this 
case :  if  he  did  know  them,  he  was  more  unpardonable  still,  in  concealing  from  his  readers  what  in  all 
justice  both  to  them,  and  the  church,  and  the  memory  of  the  saints,  who  were  so  traduced,  he  ought  care- 
fully  to  have  laid  before  them.  If  he  had  thought  fit  to  have  looked  into  my  Seholastical  llistory  of  Baptism, 
as  carefully  as  he  has  done  into  the  Origines,  he  might  tliere  have  found  the  venerable  names  of  some  of 
those  worthy  men,  who  have  done  justice  to  the  protestant  cause,  in  vindicating  those  witnesses  of  the 
truth  from  tlie  false  aspersions  that  are  cast  upon  them.  For  his  and  the  truth's  sake,  I  will  once  more 
transcribe  them,  with  a  little  addition,  and  more  particular  reference  to  the  books  and  places  containing 
those  vindications. 

Crankanthorp,  Defensio  Ecclesice  Anglicanse  contra  Spalatensem,  cap.  18.  p.  100. 

Usserius  de  Christianarum  Ecclesiarum  Successione  et  Statu,  cap.  10.  quae  est  de  Albigensium  et 
aliorum  qui  Ecclesia?  Pontificia;  adversati  sunt,  Historia. 

Albertinus  de  Eucharistia,  lib.  3.  p.  976.  ubi  agit  de  "Wieklevistis,  Waldensibus,  Lollardis,  Taboritis 
sive  Bohemis. 

Sir  Samuel  Morland,  History  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont.   Lond.  1658.  Fol. 

Dr.  Allix,  History  of  the  Albigenses.     Lond.  1692.  4to.  2  vols. 

Joachim  Hesterberg  de  Ecclesia  Waldensium.    Argent.  1668.  4to. 

Paul  Perrin,  History  of  the  Albigeois  and  Vaudois.     Lond.  1624.  4to. 

Balthasar  Lydius,  Waldensia,  sive  Conservatio  Verae  Ecclesiie  demonstrata  ex  Confessionibus  Tabori- 
tarum  et  Bohemorum,  2  vols.    Roterod.  1616.  8vo. 

Cave,  Historia  Literaria.     In  Conspectu  saeculi  Waldensis  sive  Duodecimi. 

Dr.  Tho.  James's  Apology  for  John  Wicklifie,  showing  his  Conformity  with  the  now  Church  of  Eng- 
land.    Oxon.  1608.  4to. 

Dr.  Henry  Maurice's  Vindication  of  the  Prim.  Church,  p.  3"4. 

Ratio  Disciplinffi  Fratrum  Bohemorum.    Haga.  1660. 

Hen.  Wharton,  Appendix  ad  Cave  Hist.  Literar.  p.  50.  in  Vita  Joan.  Wieklef.  p.  50. 

The  Life  of  Wicklifib,  by  a  late  author.    Lond.  8vo. 

Comenii  Historia  Pcrsccutionum  Ecclesia)  Bohemica?.    Lug.  Bat.  1647.  8vo. 

It.  Historia  Ecclesiae  Slavonic.  &c. 

Anton.  Legcr,  Histoire  Vaudois  des  Eglises  des  Vallees  de  Piedmont.    Lug.  Bat.  1669.  Fol. 

Waldensium  Confessio  contra  claudicantes  Hussitas.  Basil.  1566.  8vo.  See  also  in  the  Fasciculus 
Rerum,  &c.  tom.  1. 

Conrad.  Danhauerus,  Ecclesia  Waldensium  Orthodoxiee  Lutheranae  Testis  et  Socia.     Argent.  1659.  4to. 

Sam.  Maresius,  Dissertatio  Historico-Theologica  de  Waldensibus.    Groning.  1660.  4to. 

^Egid.  Stauchius,  Historico-Thcologica  Disquisitio  de  Waldensibus.     Witenberg.  1675.  4to. 

Pet.  Wesenbeccius,  De  Waldensibus  et  Principum  Protestantium  Epistolis  huc  pertinentibus.  1603.  4to. 

Joan.  Lasicius,  Verce  Religionis  Apologia.   Spiree.  1582. 

Now,  is  it  possible,  among  such  a  number  of  fine  discourses  and  elaborate  pieces  upon  this  subject,  a  per- 
son  who  writes  the  account  of  hercsies,  should  never  have  met  with  or  heard  of  any  apologies  that  were  made 
in  the  behalf  of  these  men  ;  but  he  must  needs  take  his  accounts  crudely,  as  delivered  by  their  professed 
enemies  ?  If  the  account  of  Rainerius,  their  adversary,  but  an  ingenuous  popish  writer,  be  taken,  it  does 
them  abundantly  more  justice  than  this  author.  For  though  he  calls  them  a  sect,  yet  he  says,  it  was  an 
ancient  sect ;  for  some  said,  it  had  continued  from  the  time  of  Pope  Sylvester ;  and  others,  from  the  time  of 
the  apostles  :  and  whereas  all  other  sects  were  accompanied  with  horrible  blasphemies  against  God,  which 
would  make  a  man  tremble ;  this  of  the  Leonists  had  a  great  show  of  piety ;  they  lived  uprightly  before 
men,  andbelieved  all  things  aright  of  God,  and  all  the  articles  contained  in  the  creed  :  only  they  blasphemed 
and  hated  the  church  of  Rome.  Were  these  the  Waldenses,  "  That  rejected  episcopacy,  and  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  and  all  holy  orders,  and  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  and  approved  of  adulterous  cmbraces,  and 
practised  promiscuous  copulation,"  as  our  author  represents  them,  styling  them,  by  way  of  contempt,  "  the 
religion-mongers,  and  pious  reformers  of  the  twelfth  century  ?"  If  our  author  were  put  to  apologize  for 
himself,  he  would  lay  all  the  blame  upon  Alexander  Rosse:   for  he  is  his  learned  author  from  whom  he 
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transcribcd.  And  Alcxander  tclls  us  ingcnuously,  he  had  his  accounts  from  Baronius,  Gcnebrard,  San- 
dcrs,  Gualterus,  Bellarminc,  Viegas,  Florimundus  Raimundus,  Prateolus,  Grcgory  dc  Valentia,  and  such 
other  writers,  who  were  noted  papists,  and  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Waldcnsian  and  protcstant  religion. 
And  should  an  author,  who  writes  about  heresies,  have  given  his  accounts,  designed  for  the  use  of  pro- 
testant  readers,  out  of  such  authors,  when  he  might  have  had  recourse  to  one  or  more  of  such  a  numbcr 
of  excellent  protestant  writers,  who  have  cleared  up  the  character  of  the  Waldenses,  and  vindicated  their 
memory  out  of  their  own  writings  and  confessions  of  faith,  which  are  the  most  certain  evidences  of  their 
religion  ?  It  is  amazing  to  think  how  any  ingenuous  writer,  who  pretends  to  the  least  knowledge  of  books 
and  learning,  should  give  such  a  black  character  of  those  excellent  confessors  and  witnesses  of  the  truth, 
without  suggesting  the  least  tittle  of  what  so  many  learned  men  have  said,  or  what  may  be  said,  in  their 
vindication.  I  will  not  suspect  our  author  of  any  sinister  designs  of  advancing  popery  ;  but  I  will  be 
bold  to  say,  he  could  hardly  have  taken  a  more  effectual  way,  had  he  designed  to  do  it,  than  by  instilling 
into  the  minds  of  those  who  can  look  no  further  than  his  accounts,  such  an  odious  character  of  those  men, 
of  whom  so  many  thousands  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  true  religion,  in  those  very  points  where- 
in  protestants  stand  distinguished  from  papists  at  this  day.  I  had  once  an  occasion  to  mal<e  this  same 
reflection  in  a  former  book  *  on  another  writer,  who  is  much  superior  to  our  author  in  learning  and  in- 
genuity  ;  and  I  never  heard  that  he  took  it  unkindly  at  my  hands  for  so  doing ;  for  an  historian's  business 
is  only  to  find  out  truth  as  well  as  he  can,  and  then  deliver  it  to  others  fairly  without  disguise,  or  any 
false  colours  put  upon  it.  And  therefore  I  hope  our  author  will  take  occasion  to  amend  this  grand  error, 
whenever  he  has  opportunity  to  write  any  thing  furthcr  upon  this  subject.  His  time  would  be  much 
better  employed  in  reading  and  considering  the  books  of  some  of  those  excellent  writers  I  have  referred 
him  to,  than  in  collecting  a  heap  of  ruhbish  from  Alexander  Rosse  or  any  other  such  injudicious  writcrs. 

3.  But  there  is  one  thing  more  I  must  put  this  author  and  his  readers  in  mind  of :  That  whilst  he  bears 
so  hard  upon  the  poor  Waldenses,  and  Albigenses,  and  Wicklevists,  and  Hussites,  and  Lollards,  he  has 
not  one  syllable  in  all  his  Index  of  the  grand  errors  of  the  Romanists  or  papists,  under  any  title  or  deno- 
mination  whatsoever.  He  cannot  pretend  they  fell  not  directly  in  his  way ;  for  he  treats  of  modern  sects 
and  heterodoxies  as  well  as  ancient.  Neither  did  he  want  his  guide  here ;  for  Alexander  Rosse  has  a 
whole  section  of  fifty  pages  in  his  book  upon  the  subject.  Or  if  he  had  said  nothing  upon  it,  yet  it  might 
have  become  a  new  heresiologist  to  have  taken  notice  of  the  errors  of  the  Romanists  upon  some  title  or 
other.  Their  errors  are  as  considerable  and  dangerous  as  most  other  modern  sects  ;  why  then  have  they 
no  place  in  the  Index  ?  Is  transubstantiation  no  error  ?  Is  idolatry,  in  its  various  species  of  worshipping 
saints,  angels,  images,  relics,  the  host,  and  the  cross,  no  crime  ?  Is  not  the  Hildebrandine  heresy,  as  our 
writers  style  it,  that  is,  the  doctrine  of  deposing  kings,  an  error  worth  mentioning  ?  nor  the  pope's  pre- 
tence  to  infallibility  and  universal  power  over  the  church,  worthy  of  a  protestant's  censure  ?  Is  it  no 
crime  to  exempt  the  clergy  from  the  power  of  the  civil  rnagistrate  ?  nor  any  wrong  done  them  to  impose 
celibacy  upon  them?  Have  the  people  no  injury  donc  them  in  keeping  the  Scriptures  locked  up  in  an 
unknown  tongue  ?  or  being  obliged  to  have  Divine  service  in  a  language  they  do  not  understand  ?  or 
in  being  deprived  sacrilegiously  of  one  half  of  the  communion  ?  or  in  having  the  absolute  necessity  of 
auricular  confession  imposed  upon  them  ?  Is  there  no  harm  in  the  use  of  interdicts  and  indulgences  ? 
Are  private  and  solitary  masses,  and  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  with  many  other  errors,  such  innocent 
things,  that  it  was  not  worth  an  historian's  while  to  give  his  readers  any  notice  of  them,  or  caution  against 
them  ?  Our  author  knows,  I  have  fairly  combated  most  of  these  things,  and  showed  them  to  be  novelties 
and  great  corruptions,  in  the  several  parts  of  my  Origines,  as  I  had  occasion  to  mect  with  them.  There- 
fore  the  least  he  could  have  done,  had  been  to  refer  his  readers  to  those  parts  of  his  own  epitome,  or  my 
Origines,  where  these  things  are  treated,  if  he  was  not  minded  to  give  them  in  one  view  in  his  own  col- 
lections. 

But  he  is  as  favourable  to  the  anti-episcopal  men,  or  presbyterians,  as  he  is  to  thc  papists ;  for  he  gives 
them  no  place  in  his  catalogue  neither.  I  suppose  he  was  in  haste  for  the  press,  and  considered  not  that 
he  had  made  such  an  omission.  But  he  should  now  consider,  that  he  who  falsely  objects  it  to  tbe  Wal- 
denses,  that  they  rejected  episcopacy,  (which  they  always  carefully  maintained,)  should  not  have  passed 
over  in  silence  those  men  who  oppose  episcopacy,  when  he  might  with  justicc  and  truth  have  charged 
them  with  it  as  their  proper  heterodoxy,  from  which  their  denomination  of  anti-episcopal,  or  presbyterian, 
is  taken.     But  this  is  not  all  the  defect  of  liis  Indcx. 

*  Sclioliast.  Hist.  of  Baptism,  Part  I.  chap.  J.  p.  97. 
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If  this  author  would  have  given  a  perfect  catalogue  of  all  the  original  heresies  from  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity,  together  with  the  more  remarkablc  heterodoxies  which  appeared  in  these  later  times,  he 
should  have  inserted  many  other  names,  both  ancient  and  modern,  which  are  now  omitted  in  his  catalogue. 
In  the  first  century,  the  Thebulians,  Cleobians,  Dositheans,  Gorthseans,  Mcrinthians ;  not  to  mention 
Demas,  Hermogenes,  Hymena^us  and  Philetus,  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  Diotrephes,  and  the  doctrine 
of  Jezebel,  which  are  noted  in  Scripture.  In  the  second  century,  Bassus,  a  new  disciple  of  Valentinus. 
In  the  third  century,  the  Discalceati,  Apocaritce,  Dicartitce,  and  Sulitarii,  which  were  new  branchcs  of  the 
Manichees.  In  the  fourth  century,  the  Mincei,  Adelphians,  Psathyrians,  and  Lucianists,  two  new 
branches  of  the  Arians,  Adehphayi,  Theoponita,  Triscilidce  or  Trijhrmiani,  Ilydrotheitce,  Cyrthiani,  and 
Pythecian^,  new  sects  of  Arians,  Gyrovayi,  Ilomunciunitce,  Ametritce,  Psychopneumones,  Adecerditce, 
Sarabaitce  or  Pemboth,  Passionistce,  Nyctayes,  Theophronians,  Melayenetce,  Sabbatians  or  Protopaschites. 
In  the  fifth  century,  the  Vigilantians  and  Massilicnses.  In  the  sixth  century,  the  Marcianists,  or  followers 
of  Marcianus  Trapezita,  the  Tetraditce,  and  Scverians,  with  the  several  branches  that  sprung  from  them, 
the  Contobabditce,  Paulians,  Theodosians,  Damianists,  Pctrites,  Cononites,  Corrupticolce  ;  together  with  the 
errors  of  Peter  Moggus  and  Peter  Gnapheus  or  Fullo,  which  made  a  great  noise  in  the  history  of  this  age ; 
as  did  also  the  practices  of  Zeno  with  his  Henoticon,  and  Anastasius  against  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 
In  the  seventh  century,  Joannes  Philoponus  and  IZthicoproscoptce.  The  eighth  century  was  famous  for 
the  disputes  between  the  Iconoclasts  and  the  Iconolatrce,  image-worshippers  and  image-breakers  :  and 
the  errors  of  the  second  council  of  Nice  might  have  been  set  forth  in  a  much  more  advantageous  view, 
had  our  author  been  pleased  to  have  acquainted  his  reader  with  the  brave  opposition  that  was  made 
against  it  by  the  council  of  Frankfort,  and  other  councils  and  writers  of  that  and  the  following  ages,  in 
his  History  of  the  General  Councils.  The  ninth  and  the  tenth  ages,  Prateolus  is  pleased  to  say,  was  a 
perfect  interregnum  of  heretics,  a  cessation  and  rest  of  the  church  for  two  hundred  years  and  more  from 
all  heretical  infestation.  Others  more  properly  call  these  the  dark  and  ignorant  ages,  when  the  enemy 
sowed  his  tares,  whilst  men  were  asleep.  And  Baronius  himself  cannot  forbear  upon  some  accounts  to 
call  them  infelicissima  Romance  ecclesice  tempora  et  omnium  luctuosissima,  the  most  unhappy  and  deplorable 
times  of  the  Roman  church,  when  weak  men  were  in  danger  of  being  scandalized  by  seeing  the  abomina- 
tion  of  desolation  set  in  the  temple.  If  our  author  had  been  as  inquisitive  as  it  became  him,  he  might 
have  found  the  great  idol  of  transubstantiation  bcgun  to  be  formed  in  the  errors  of  Paschasius  Rathbertus 
in  these  ages,  though  not  fully  complcted  till  some  ages  after  in  the  council  of  Lateran  ;  and  the  seeds  of 
the  Hildebrandine  heresy  springing  up  in  the  bold  attempts  of  the  popes  of  these  ages  against  the  power 
of  princes,  till  it  came  to  its  full  maturity  under  Hildebrand  himself,  called  Gregory  VII. ;  to  mention  no 
more  of  the  popish  errors,  which  our  author  thought  fit  wholly  to  pass  over.  In  the  twelfth  century  he 
might  have  found  the  errors  of  Durandus  de  Waldach,  and  Petrus  Abaelardus,  and  Gilbertus  Porretanus, 
and  the  Coterelli,  and  the  Populicans,  to  have  added  to  his  Index.  But  above  all,  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth  centuries  would  have  furnished  him  with  great  abundance  of  more  remarkable  errors  to  have  filled 
np  his  catalogue,  instead  of  the  Wicklevites  and  Hussites,  and  Waldenses  and  Albigenses.  For  now  ap- 
peared  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  errors  of  Abbot  Joachim,  and  Petrus  Joannes  de  Oliva,  and  John  de 
Parma,  the  author  of  the  infamous  book,  called  Evangelium  iEternum,  The  Everlasting  Gospel,  which  was 
to  supersede  and  set  aside  the  gospel  of  Christ,  under  pretence  of  introducing  the  more  spiritual  gospel 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Eimericus  has  noted  seven  and  twenty  errors  and  blasphemies  contained  in  this 
book,  which  the  Mendicant  friars  in  those  days  highly  magnified.  But  our  author  necded  not  to  have 
gone  so  high  as  Eimericus  for  them  ;  for  Bisiiop  Stillingfleet  givcs  an  ample  account  of  them  in  his 
Fanaticism  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  As  he  does  also  of  the  errors  of  Gerardus  Segarelli,  and  thc  Dulcin- 
ists,  and  Herman  of  Ferraria,  and  the  book  called  The  Flowers  of  St.  Francis,  and  another,  The  Confor- 
mities  of  St.  Francis  and  Christ.  To  which  may  be  added  the  errors  of  Raymundns  Lullius,  and  David 
Dinantius,  and  Bugaurius  de  Monte  Falcone,  together  witli  the  errors  of  Joannes  Guion,  and  Joannes  de 
Mercuria,  and  Nicolas  de  Ultricuria,  and  Dionysius  Soulechat,  a  Franciscan,  and  Joannes  de  Calore,  and 
one  Ludovicus,  and  Guido,  an  Austin  hermit,  with  some  others  that  were  condemned  in  these  ages  by 
Gulielmus  Parisiensis  and  Stephanus  Parisiensis,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  university  of  Paris,  and 
are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  some  editions  of  Peter  Lombard,  with  the  errors  of  Peter  Lombard  himself, 
under  this  title,  Articuli  in  quibus  Magister  Sententiarum  communiter  non  tenetur.  Lombard.  Sentent. 
Lugd.  1594.  8vo.  Spondanus  adds  to  these,  the  Condormientes,  and  Pastorclli,  and  Guido  de  Lacha,  and 
the  Ilumiliati,  and  the  Ordo  Apostolorinn  ;  all  whieh  appeared  within  the  compass  of  thc  thirteenth 
century;  besides  the  famous  disputes  between  the  Guelphs  and  Gibelines,  which  continued  in  the  follow- 
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ing  agcs.  Tn  tlie  fourteenth  century,  th?re  are  the  errors  of  Arnaldus  Montanerius,  and  Arnaklus  de 
Villa  Nova,  Bertoldus  de  Roback,  Martinus  Gonsalvus  Conulicnsis,  Nicolaus  Calabcr,  Bartholoimeus 
Janovesius,  the  Bizochi,  and  Fratrcs  de  Paupere  Vita,  the  Pseudapostoli,  Joannes  de  Latone,  Joanncs  Hato, 
the  sect  of  thc  Impnri,  Raimundus  de  Terraga,  Amadcus  Lusitanus;  the  Albati,  who  travclled  with  great 
admiration  for  their  sanctity  over  all  parts  of  Europe  ;  the  Templars,  whose  order  was  extinguished  in  the 
touncil  of  Vienna;  the  New  Sahellians  of  Spain,  who  maintained  upon  thc  hypothesis  of  transubstan- 
liation,  that  the  eucharist  was  both  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  the  errors  of  Franciscus  Ceccus,  an 
Italian  astrologcr;  the  wild  disputes  between  the  Palamites  and  Joannes  Cantacuzenus  on  the  one  side, 
and  Barlaam  and  Acyndinus  on  the  other,  concerning  the  light  of  Mount  Tabor;  the  revelations  of  St. 
Bridget  and  St.  Catherine  for  and  against  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  the  disputes 
about  the  same  mattcr  bctween  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans ;  and  the  more  fierce  disputes  of 
those  orders  concerning  the  poverty  of  Jesus  Christ ;  of  which  Bishop  Stillingfleet  gives  an  ample  account 
in  his  Fanaticism  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  author  of  The  Mystery  of  Jesuitism  an  account  noless 
entertaining:  add  to  these,  the  errors  of  Pope  John  XXII.,  ninety  of  which  are  laid  to  his  charge  by  our 
countryman  Gulielmus  Ockam,  for  which  he  himself,  with  his  friends  Joannes  Parisiensis,  Joannes  de 
Poliaco,  Petrus  de  Vineis,  Joannes  de  Janduno,  and  Marsilius  de  Padua,  with  many  others,  are  charged 
with  heresy,  being  in  reality  firm  to  the  defence  of  the  imperial  power  against  the  papal.  A  collection  of 
vvhose  tracts  may  be  found  together  in  Goldastus  Monarchia  Imperii  Romani,  seu  de  Jurisdictione  ct 
Potestate  Impcratoris  et  Papoe,  per  varios  Auctorcs.     3  vol.  Hanov.  1612.  Fol. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  there  are  the  famous  disputes  between  thc  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  council  of  Florence  on  the  other,  concerning  the  infallibility  and  supremacy  of  the 
pope  above  general  councils ;  the  error  of  the  council  of  Constance  in  taking  away  the  cup  from  the  peo- 
ple;  the  error  of  the  council  of  Basil  in  determining  for  the  immaculate  conception.  There  are  also  tlie 
errors  of  Augustinus  de  Roma,  Joannes  Parvi,  Franciscus  Georgius  Venetus,  Lauventius  Valla,  a  reviver 
of  Sabellianism,  Nicholas  Machiavel,  MattTueus  Palmerius,  Petrus  de  Aranda,  Fanatici  Suevenses,  Mat- 
thias  Tiburtinus  a  Franciscan  enthusiast,  Tympanista  Germanus,  and  a  sect  called  Opinionists;  not  to 
mention  Henricus  Harphius,  whose  errors,  bccause  they  are  censured  and  expurged  only  by  the  order  of 
the  Roman  Index,  are  of  a  more  doubtful  nature.  There  was  also  in  the  beginning  of  this  age,  one  Vin- 
centius  Ferrerius,  a  Catalonian  preacher,  who  is  now  cricd  up  as  a  great  saint  by  Spondanus  and  Baronius, 
and  other  writers  of  the  Roman  church :  but  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  by 
Eimericus  the  inquisitor,  for  asserting,  among  other  things,  that  Judas  repented  unto  salvation.  To  which 
may  be  added  the  errors  of  Quadrigarius  and  Munerius,  censured  hy  the  Sorbonne,  anno  1442,  and  14/0. 

The  sixteenth  century  had  but  a  little  time  before  the  Reformation  was  begun  by  Zuinglius  and  Luther: 
yet  in  this  short  interval  our  author  might  have  noted  Hermannus  Rissuick,  and  the  Fossarii  in  Bohemia, 
and  Petrus  Pomponatius  in  Italy,  who  read  public  lectures  against  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  And  if  he 
had  added,  Thomas  de  Vio,  commonly  called  Cardinal  Cajetan,  he  would  have  had  the  authority  of  Prate- 
olus  and  Ambrosius  Catharin  also,  who  wrote  a  book  particularly  against  Cajetan,  wherein  he  objects  to 
him  above  two  hundred  errors,  an  extract  of  which  may  be  found  in  Flaccius  Illyricus  de  Controversiis 
Religionis  Papisticje,  p.  I3S.  Basil.  1565.  4to. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  where  our  author  has  noted  many  sects  and  hetero- 
doxies,  but  omitted  abundance  more,  that  were  very  considerahle.  Catharin,  who  condemned  Cajetan, 
had  also  his  errors  noted  by  others.  Sotomajor,  in  his  Index,  prohibits  some  of  his  books  to  be  read,  and 
orders  others  to  be  expurged :  but  one  may  question  whether  that  was  done  for  his  real  errors,  or  only  for 
his  opinions  inclining  to  the  protestant  side.  But  his  opinion  of  an  intermediate  state  after  thc  end  of  this 
world,  in  a  new  earth  between  heaven  and  hell,  for  those  who  are  neither  so  good  as  to  be  admitted  into 
heaven,  nor  so  had  as  to  be  condemned  to  hell,  is  an  error  that  might  have  been  worthy  our  author's  ob- 
servation.  He  speaks  of  the  Anabaptists,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  whereas  others  distinguish 
them  into  at  least  fourteen  sects,  according  to  their  peculiar  tenets :  the  Muncerians,  the  Apostolici,  the 
Separati,  the  Cathari,  the  Silcntes,  the  Enthusiasts,  the  Liberi,  the  Adamita,  the  Hutitce,  the  Augustinians, 
Beuckeldians,  the  Melchiorites,  the  Georgians,  and  the  Mennonists.  Some  add  to  thcse  the  Pastoricidce, 
the  Nudipedes,  the  Manifestarii,  the  Clancidarii,  the  Baculares,  the  Batemburgici,  the  Pacijici,  the  Sangui- 
tiarii.  Our  author  mentions  some  of  these  under  their  propcr  titles,  but  he  omits  the  greatest  part  of  them. 
And  he  ought  to  have  distinguished  our  English  Anabaptists  from  those  of  other  countries,  bccause  they 
abhor  many  of  their  opinions.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  Anti-trinitarians,  he  says,  they  arc  thc  spawn 
of  the  old  Arians  and  Samosatenians,  grafted  upon  their  stock  by  Michael  Servetus.     Whereas  Servetus 
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was  no  Arian,  nor  Samosatenian,  but  a  vevivcr  of  Sabellianism,  in  which  be  was  followed  by  Kcckerman 
and  many  others,  who  never  met  with  so  severc  a  censurc.  The  authors  of  modcrn  Arianism  were  Valcn- 
tinus  Gentilis,  and  Georgius  Blandrata,  and  Gregorius  Pauli,  and  Matthseus  Gribaldus,  and  Franciscus 
David,  and  Joannes  Paulus  Alciat,  and  Joannes  Campanus,  and  Leelius  Socinus,  uncle  to  Faustus  Socinus, 
of  whom  our  author  should  have  given  a  particular  account  under  their  several  titlcs.  He  should  also  have 
given  some  account  of  the  errors  of  Julius  Caesar  Vaninus,  and  Andreas  Coesalpinus,  and  Hobbes,  who 
were  in  the  same  class  with  Spinosa.  It  had  also  been  worth  his  while  to  have  told  his  reader  what  were 
the  singular  opinions  or  heterodoxies  of  Archer,  who,  among  other  blasphemies,  maintained  publicly  in 
priut,  That  God  vvas  the  author  of  sin  ;  for  which  he  was  censured  by  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  his  book 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  anno  1045.  He  should  also  have  noted  the  errors  of  Jacob  Behmen,  and 
Antonietta  Bourignon,  (against  whom  Dr.  Cockburn  wrote,)  and  Hieronymus  Cardanus,  and  Curcelleeus, 
and  Episcopius,  and  Anninius ;  and  the  errors  of  Grotius,  after  he  fell  into  his  designs  of  comprehension, 
and  favourable  interpretations  both  of  the  popish  and  Socinian  tenets,  which  plainly  appear  in  his  later 
writings:  (he  errors  also  of  the  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  ;  the  new  heresy  of  the  Jesuits,  as  the  Jansen- 
ists  themselves  call  it,  which  asserts  the  pope  to  be  infallible,  not  only  in  matters  of  faith,  but  matters  of 
fact ;  and  gives  him  power  to  dethrone  princes,  and  absolve  snbjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  them : 
which  doctrine  every  where  occurs  in  thc  writings  of  Bellarmine  against  Barclay  and  Widdrinton,  under 
the  name  of  Sculkenius,  and  in  Bccanus,  and  Maviana,  aud  Suarez,  and  Lessius,  and  Azorius,  and  Emanucl 
Sa,  and  hundvcds  of  othevs,  some  of  whose  books  togethcv  with  Bavonius  have  been  publicly  burnt  at 
Paris  and  Madrid  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hanginan.  To  these  might  have  been  added  the  new  doc- 
trine  of  the  Jesuits  in  morality,  largely  set  forth  in  the  books  called,  Pvovincial  Letters,  and  the  Jesuits' 
Morals  ;  cbiefly  taken  out  of  Escobar,  Filliucius,  and  such  other  writers.  As  also  the  doctrine  of  proba- 
bility,  taught  by  Caramuel,  which  opens  a  vvay  to  licentiousness  ;  fov  whieh  he  stands  condcmned  and 
bvanded,  evcn  in  the  Roman  Index,  under  this  titlc,  Joannis  Caramuelis  Apologema  pro  Antiquissima  et 
Universalissima  Dovtrina  de  Probabilitate,  prorsus  prohibetur.  There  are  also  no  Iess  than  forty-five  pro- 
positions  of  the  Jesuits'  casuistical  divinity,  whereof  this  doctrine  of  probabihty  is  onc,  condemncd  by  two 
bulls  of  Alexander  VII.  at  the  end  of  thc  Roman  Index,  which  would  havc  appeared  well  in  our  authov's 
collection.  As  also  the  censuves  of  the  pavliament  of  Pavis  and  the  Sovbonne,  upon  the  Pvopositions  of 
Santavellus,  anno  1626,  whevcin  he  assevted  the  pope's  deposing  powev;  the  censuve  of  the  Sovbonne  upon 
the  Jesuits,  anno  1661,  fov  assevting,  That  the  pope  has  the  same  infallibility  as  Jesus  Chiist  in  mattevs 
of  fact,  as  well  as  right ;  and  the  censure  of  thc  Sorbonne,  anno  1561,  upon  another  authov,  fov  assevting, 
That  the  pope  has  powev  to  dispose  of  the  dominions  of  hevetical  pvinces,  and  absolve  theiv  subjects  fvoin 
their  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity.  All  which  may  be  found  in  the  book  called  The  pernicious  Consc- 
quences  of  the  New  Heresy  of  the  Jesuits.  Richcvius  also  gives  us  the  censuves  of  the  Sovbonne,  upon  one 
Ludovicus  Coubont,  fov  asserting,  That  bishops  have  not  their  authority  immediately  fvom  Jesus  Christ, 
but  from  the  pope;  and  another  upon  Ludovicus  Cellotius,  for  maintaining,  That  general  councils  have 
their  authority  only  from  the  pope;  and  another  upon  Francis  Guillou,  and  a  fouvth  upon  Jacobus 
Vevnant,  for  the  same  assertions ;  besides  the  censure  of  Sanctarellus  the  Jesuit,  vvhich  is  also  there  re- 
lated.  Iticher.  Vindic.  Doctrince  Scholce.  Paris.  In  another  book  of  Richerius,  De  Potestatee  Papa3  in 
Temporalibus,  we  have  the  arrests  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  against  Tanquerel,  and  Cardinal  Perron,  and 
Bernardinus  Castorius,  for  publishing  the  infamous  bull  De  Coena  Domini ;  and  against  Joannes  Castellus, 
and  Florentinus  Jacob,  and  Ravaillac,  who  murdered  Henry  IV.  of  France,  upon  the  deposing  principles  ; 
as  also  the  arvests  against  Bellarmine,  and  Martin  Becanus,  and  Sculkenius,  that  is,  Bellarmine  himself 
again,  ar.d  Suavez,  fov  theiv  seveval  pevnicious  books  upon  the  same  subject.  An  account  of  which  would 
have  been  a  gvace  to  our  author's  catalogue  of  modern  heterodoxies.  Further  yet;  if  he  had  looked  into 
Bishop  Stillingfleet's  book  of  the  Divisions  of  the  Roman  Clergy,  he  might  there  have  found,  besides  the 
schisms  of  thc  popes  in  former  ages,  and  their  contentions  with  the  emperors  for  temporal  power,  and  the 
feuds  of  the  monastic  orders  one  with  another,  a  particular  account  of  the  Jesuits'  opposition  to  episcopal 
power  and  jurisdiction,  in  the  books  of  Nicholas  Smith  and  Thomas  a  Jesu;  which  books  were  censured, 
first,  by  the  avchbishop  of  Pavis,  then  by  the  Sovbonne,  and  at  last  by  the  bishops  of  Fvance  in  an  assembly 
of  them  at  Pavis.  To  these  he  might  have  added  the  books  which  the  Jesuits  published  undev  the  feigned 
namcs  of  Hevmannus  Jjoemelius,  and  Edmundus  Uvsulanus,  and  the  Jesuits'  Censuve  of  the  Apostolical 
Cveed,  to  vidicule  the  censuves  of  Paris  ;  and  how  these  again  were  answered  by  Hallier,  and  Le  Maistre, 
and  Petrus  Aurelius,  who  shovved  that  these  doctrines  vvere  maintained  by  the  Jesuits  :  "  That  the  episco- 
pal  ordev  was  not  necessary  to  the  being  of  a  pavticular  church  ;  that  episcopacy  was  not  by  Divine  right ; 
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thiit  confirmation  might  be  givcn  without  bishops;  that  the  monastical  order  vvas  more  perfect  than  the 
episcopal;  and  that  regulars  were  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops.  And  all  that  waa  done  at 
Rome  against  thcse  doctrines,  was  only  to  suppress  the  books  on  both  sides ;  which  the  Parisian  doctors 
highly  complained  of,  that  such  scandalous  and  seditious  books  as  those  of  the  Jcsuits  should  meet  with 
the  same  favour  at  Rome,  as  the  censure  of  the  bishops  of  France ;  that  their  profane  and  atheistical 
censure  of  the  Apostles'  Crced  must  have  no  mark  of  disgrace  put  upon  it,  nor  such  sayings  of  theirs, 
whercin  they  call  the  bishops  and  divines  of  France  by  most  contumclious  names,  and  say  they  are  the 
enemies  of  truth  and  piety."  If  our  author  had  looked  a  little  further  into  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  he  might 
have  found  how  barbarously  they  used  Don  Amando  Guerrero,  bishop  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  because 
he  condcmned  them  in  a  synod  for  acting  indcpendent  of  his  jurisdiction  ;  and  the  like  usage  of  the  bishop 
of  Angelopolis  in  America,  for  the  very  same  reason  ;  and  what  horrible  things  are  contained  in  their  cate- 
chisms  which  they  gave  to  their  new  converts  in  China,  which  the  congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide 
condcmned  in  seventeen  decrees  at  Rome,  anno  1645.  The  short  of  their  instructions  was  this:  "  To 
speak  little  of  Christ  crucified,  but  to  conceal  that  small  and  inconsiderable  circumstance  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  as  much  as  may  be ;  to  use  all  the  same  customs  that  idolaters  did,  only  directing  all  their  worship 
to  Christ  and  the  saints ;  not  to  trouble  themselves  about  fasting,  penance,  confession,  and  participation 
of  the  eucharist,  or  the  severity  of  repentance  and  mortification."  Are  not  these  as  pernicious  errors  as 
any  that  have  appeared  in  these  later  ages,  and  were  they  not  fit  to  be  mentioned  in  an  account  of  modern 
heterodoxies  ?  Alphonsus  de  Vargas,  a  Spaniard,  has  four  books  under  these  titles  against  them :  Re- 
latio  ad  Principes  Christianos  de  Stratagematis  et  Sophismis  Politicis  Societatis  Jesu  ad  Monarchiam 
Orbis  terrarum  sibi  conficiendam.  —  Sedis  Apostolicce  Censura  adversus  Novam,  Falsam,  Impiam,  et 
Heereticam  Societatis  Jesu  Doctrinam  nuper  in  Hispania  publicata. — Jesuitarum  Fidei  Symbolum  velut 
Canticum  novum. — Actio  Hceresis  in  Societatem  Jesu. 

But  our  author  has  passed  over  many  other  modern  heterodoxies  worthy  of  a  reader's  information  :  such 
as  the  errors  of  Dr.  John  Dee  and  Kelley  concerning  conversation  with  angels,  pubhshed  by  Meric 
Casaubon.  Lond.  1659.  The  errors  of  Thomas  Monetarius  and  Christophorus  Schaplerus;  the  Nico- 
demita?,  written  against  by  Calvin ;  Nicholas  Drabicius,  a  German  enthusiast ;  James  Brocard,  an 
apocalyptical  prophet  censured  in  the  protestant  synod  of  Rochelle,  1581 ;  Paul  Grebner,  a  Swedish 
prophet;  Joannes  Franciscus  Boni;  Bernardinus  Ochin,  Theophilus  Aletheus,  and  the  book  called 
Polygamia  Triumphatrix,  John  Milton,  Cornelius  Vythagius,  and  other  defenders  of  polygamy  and 
divorces ;  Paionism,  censured  by  Spanheim  in  his  Elenchus ;  the  errors  of  Gulielmus  Postellus,  Pere 
Simon,  the  Suenckfeldians,  Vincentius  Viviani,  an  Italian  fatalist,  Conradus  Vorstius,  and  the  Weigelians 
and  Paracelsians,  called  the  new  prophets  of  Germany,  an  account  of  whose  blasphemies  may  be  found 
in  WendelhVs  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  his  Theology,  and  in  Hoornbeck,  Thummius,  and  Beckman,  who 
have  written  particular  books  against  them. 

To  these  might  have  been  added  very  properly  an  account  of  our  late  new  prophets  in  England,  who 
made  such  a  stir  not  many  years  ago  ;  and  the  Masonites,  a  little  before  them  ;  together  with  the  Ration- 
alists,  Latitudinarians,  Freethinkers ;  and  Unionists,  who  pretend  that  the  doctrine  of  papists  and  pro- 
testants  rightly  represented  are  in  a  manner  all  one :  such  were  Father  Davenport,  otherwise  called  Sancta 
Clara,  and  Mr.  de  Meaux,  bishop  of  Condome,  and  such  other  reconcilers  and  expositors  of  the  faith.  The 
errorsalsoof  Toland  and  Asgil,  and  the  book  called  The  Rights  of  the  Christian  Church,  might  justly  enough 
have  found  a  place  in  our  author's  Index.  So  might  also  several  sects  of  fanatics  in  the  hite  confusions 
between  1640  and  1660:  the  Vanists,  or  disciples  of  Sir  Henry  Vane;  the  nevv  Bemenists,  headed  by 
Dr.  Pordage;  the  followers  of  Dr.  Gell,  Parker,  and  Gibbon  ;  Lewis  du  Moulin,  the  Levellcrs,  and  many 
others  who  are  described  in  Edward's  Gangrajna,  and  Reliquiee  Baxterianse,  and  other  the  like  accounts 
of  those  times. 

Our  author,  perhaps,  will  now  begin  to  think  himself  a  little  short  and  deficient  in  his  short  account  of 
all  the  principal  heresies  since  the  rise  of  Christianity ;  there  being  so  many,  both  ancient  and  modcrn, 
of  which  he  has  given  no  account,  nor  so  much  as  named  or  mentioned.  If  he  says,  it  was  needless ;  I  say  so 
too,  with  respect  to  the  work  he  was  about :  but  when  he  had  undertaken  it,  he  should  have  made  good 
his  pretence,  and  taken  care  that  the  book  should  have  answered  his  title.  But  perhaps  this  could  not 
have  been  done  without  writing  a  large  volume  upon  the  subject.  Then  he  should  have  let  it  all 
alone,  and  his  epitome  would  have  been  both  the  cheaper  and  the  better  for  it.  His  indigent  readers 
might  have  known  what  ancient  heresies  were  from  St.  Austin  de  Haeresibus  more  authentically,  and 
also  at  an  easier  rate ;    for  it  is  but  a  sixpenny  book  printed  by  itself  at  Oxford ;    and  for  modern 
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sects,  they  are  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  antiquity,  and  therefore  might  have  been  omitted  upon  this 
occasion. 

As  to  his  History  of  the  Eight  first  General  Councils,  which  runs  to  a  great  length,  I  thitik  that  as  need- 
less  as  the  other ;  for  the  late  worthy  author  of  the  Clergyman's  Vade  Mecum,  in  his  second  volume,  has 
given  all  such  readers  a  perfect  account  of  the  canons  hoth  of  the  Universal  Code,  and  the  Roman  Code, 
and  the  African  Code,  down  to  the  year  7&7i  which  I  dare  say  is  in  the  hands  of  most  poor  clergymen, 
before  our  author  in  his  great  compassion  thought  fit  to  take  pity  on  them.  lf  he  would  have  done  any 
thing  to  the  purpose,  it  should  not  have  been  actum  agere,  but  to  have  given  them  a  short  aecount  of  those 
Latin  councils  which  the  foresaid  author  does  not  concern  himself  with,  but  are  frequently  used  in  my 
Origines.  For  which  reason  I  have  given  an  alphabetical  and  chronological  index  of  them,  being  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty  in  all,  together  with  the  number  of  canons  contained  in  them  ;  which  is  enough  to 
answer  the  end  of  my  undertaking. 

I  have  supplied  the  whole  also  with  a  general  index  of  matter,  referring  distinctly  to  every  particular 
volume,  book,  chapter,  section,  and  page,  throughout  the  whole  ;  and  added  a  catalogue  of  such  authors 
as  I  have  made  use  of  in  compiling  the  work  from  first  to  last.  I  had  also  some  thoughts  of  adding  an- 
other  index  of  such  authors  as  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  see  or  use,  which  yet  may  be  of  great  use 
to  those  who  are  minded  to  improve  this  stttdy  of  church  antiquitics  further ;  but  because  this  gentleman 
calls  me  to  a  repetition  of  my  labours,  and  obliges  me  to  be  my  own  epitomiser,  (donatum  rutle  reposcit, 
Atque  itcrum  antiquo  tentat  me  includere  ludo,)  I  will  rcserve  this  for  a  morc  proper  occasion ;  wishing 
thc  readcr  iu  the  mean  time  as  much  pleasure,  satisfaction,  and  advantage  in  reading  without  labour,  as  I 
have  had  with  a  mixture  of  great  labour  in  compiling  and  digesting,  these  collections. 
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For  the  furthcr  improvement  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  if  any  vigorous  young  men,  of  learning,  apphca- 
tion,  and  good  judgment,  are  minded  to  employ  themselves  that  way,  these  following  works  may  be  pro- 
per  to  be  undertaken  by  such  as  have  opportunity  of  books  and  leisure,  especially  in  the  universities. 

1.  A  supplement  to  my  Origines,  in  a  book  of  miscellaneous  rites  :  which,  if  God  should  be  pleased 
to  give  me  better  health,  I  should  be  glad  to  pursue  myself,  though  I  think  it  now  the  least  part  of  what 
is  wanting. 

2.  A  catholic  comment  upon  the  Scriptures,  which  is  already  begun,  and  carried  on  by  a  learned  and 
diligent  writer. 

3.  A  body  of  catholic  divinity  in  the  words  of  the  ancient  writers  ;  such  as  the  Theologica  Dogmata  of 
Petavius  the  Jesuit,  and  Thomasin  the  oratorian  among  the  Romanists. 

4.  A  body  of  practical  or  moral  and  casuistical  divinity  :  of  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  do  a  little,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  great  crimes  against  the  ten  commandments,  which  fell  under  the  discipline  of 
the  church.  But  a  complete  work  in  this  kind,  extending  to  all  virtues  and  vices,  and  practical  cases 
of  all  sorts,  would  be  much  more  diffusive,  and  of  excellent  use  for  direction  of  preachers  and  casuists 
upon  all  moral  questions. 

5.  An  authentic  edition  of  the  Canons  of  the  Councils,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  their  originals.  For 
translations  and  epitomes,  though  they  are  of  some  use  to  the  unlearned,  are  not  satisfactory  to  men  of 
true  learning  and  judgment,  who  will  always  have  recourse  to  originals.  Dr.  Allix  once  undertook  this 
work,  and  had  very  particular  favour  showed  him  by  the  parliament,  in  granting  him  foreign  paper  with- 
out  duty,  as  I  have  been  informed,  and  yet  the  design  by  some  means  or  other  proved  abortive.  The  Acts 
of  the  Councils,  which  are  difTerent  from  the  Canons,  are  much  too  long  to  be  inserted  in  such  an  edition  : 
but  the  Canons  themselves  may  be  comprised,  in  the  original  Greek  and  Latin,  in  two  moderate  volumes 
in  quarto.  Which  would  be  exceeding  useful  to  scholars  of  a  moderate  fortnne,  to  have  the  valuable  part 
of  the  voluminous  tomes  of  the  Councils,  twenty  or  thirty  in  number,  brought  to  their  hand  in  an  au- 
thentic  manner,  and  at  a  very  easy  rate  :  whereas,  now,  such  editions  of  the  Councils  as  Labbe's,  are  scarce 
to  be  found  throughout  a  whole  diocese,  exccpt  in  the  cathedral  libraries,  or  some  collegiate  church, 
whcre  few,  that  have  inclination,  can  have  access  to  them  without  both  labour  and  expense,  except  such 
as  are  placed  conveniently  in  the  next  neighbourliood,  as  it  pleased  Providencc  to  place  me ;  without  which 
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happiness  I  had  never  had  ability  to  have  gone  through  any  part  of  the  work  which  now,  by  thc  blessing 
of  God,  I  have  lived  to  finish. 

6.  The  history  of  the  persecutions  and  sufferings  of  the  primitive  martyrs,  extracted  out  of  their  au- 
thentic  Acts  and  approved  historians,  without  the  spurious  additions  of  nauseous  legendary  writers,  and 
the  uncertain  martyrologists  of  later  ages.  I  once  made  some  attempt  toward  this  myself,  and  read  many 
parts  of  it  for  a  year  or  two,  as  useful  afternoon  exhortations  to  zeal  and  constancy  in  religion,  in  my 
parish  church.  But  other  employments  made  me  lay  it  aside,  and  leave  it  imperfect.  Mr.  Ruinart's 
Acta  Martyrum  sincera,  and  Pagi's  Critic  upon  Baronius,  will  be  of  particular  use  to  any  one  who  is 
minded  to  set  about  such  a  work  afresh,  and  bring  it  to  perfection.  So  will  also  the  book  of  Meisner, 
Kortholt,  and  Gallonius,  which  Dr.  Cave  (in  his  Prolegomena,  p.  27.  vol.  i.  Hist.  Liter.)  recommends  to 
men's  use  upon  this  subject.  Mr.  Dodwell's  twelfth  Dissertation  upon  St.  Cyprian,  is  an  excellent  dis- 
course  to  set  forth  the  courage  of  the  primitive  martyrs :  but  the  eleventh  Dissertation,  de  Paucitate 
Martyrum,  serves  for  no  other  end,  but  only  to  show  what  a  great  man  can  say  upon  a  bad  cause,  and 
argue  plausibly  upon  a  very  slender  and  false  foundation,  which  the  undertaker  of  this  work  is  to  beware 
of,  and  consider  well  what  Ruinart  has  said  against  it. 

7.  The  history  of  heresies,  heterodoxies,  atid  schisms ;  which,  after  all  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  upon  it,  has  never  been  done  to  any  tolerable  satisfaction  or  perfection.  Dr.  Cave  tells  his  reader 
the  names  of  the  common  authors  that  have  written  upon  it :  but  he  concludes,  after  all,  in  these  remark- 
able  words :  His  tamen  aliisque  plurimis,  qui  addi  poterant,  non  obstantibus,  opus  accuratum  de  hcereticis, 
prcecipue  antiquis,  deque  eorum  ortu,  progressu,  affinitate,  dogmatibus,  duratione,  merito  adhuc  inter  desiderata 
habendum  est.  And  I  believe  the  remarks  I  have  now  made  upon  one  of  the  last  authors  of  this  kind,  is 
a  pretty  good  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  observation.  I  could  say  a  great  deal  more  upon  this  subject, 
but  what  I  have  already  hinted  is  sufficient  to  a  wise  undertaker. 

8.  And  lastly,  A  supplement  to  those  two  great  and  incomparable  writers,  Dr.  Cave  and  Du  Pin,  who 
have  given  the  world  such  an  excellent  account  of  ecclesiastical  writers.  Nothing,  hardly,  can  be  so 
perfectly  done  in  this  kind,  but  that  still  considerable  additions  may  be  made  to  it.  The  world  has  ex- 
pected  for  some  time  a  third  volume  of  Dr.  Cave's,  and  that,  perhaps,  might  supersede  all  other  men's 
labours :  but  till  that  appears,  I  can  be  bold  to  say,  there  are  many  authors  lie  hid  from  ordinary  view ; 
and  that  is  enough  to  hint  this  as  a  subject  capable  of  further  improvement :  but  there  would  be  another 
use  also  in  it,  to  bring  to  light  the  knowledge  of  several  historians  and  other  writers,  whose  testimony 
would  give  confirmation  to  the  protestant  cause,  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  church  in 
later  ages. 

And  now  that  I  have  mentioned  this,  I  will  add  two  or  three  things  more,  that  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage  to  the  church,  if  they  were  done  by  persons  of  care  and  judgment,  though  they  have  no  relation 
to  antiquity. 

1.  An  account  of  the  Roman  Indexes  of  prohibited  and  expurged  books,  showing  the  reasons  for  which 
the  inquisitors  so  carefully  prohibit  or  expurge  them.  I  am  sure  by  this  means  a  good  collection  or 
catalogue  of  witnesses  for  the  truth  against  the  manifest  corruptions  of  the  Romish  church  might  be  ex- 
tracted  out  of  the  confessions  of  our  own  writers. 

2.  A  new  work  of  short  marginal  annotations  on  the  Bible,  explaining  only  the  most  obvious  difficul- 
ties,  that  seem  to  puzzle  ordinary  readers.  The  learned  have  annotations  abundantly  enough  to  serve 
their  turn ;  but  there  seems  still  to  be  something  wanting  of  this  kind  for  ordinary  readers.  I  have 
sometimes  put  learned  friends  upon  this  work,  who  perhaps  were  otherwise  usefully  employed :  and  if  I 
myself  had  not  had  the  same  plea,  I  would  have  attempted  something  of  this  nature  for  the  benefit  of  in- 
ferior  people,  who  are  allowed  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  yet  many  times  want  proper  helps  to  under- 
stand  them ;  which  would  be  remedied  very  often,  either  by  giving  a  little  turn  and  light  to  the  translation, 
or  explaining  some  obscure  phrase,  or  some  ancient  custom,  upon  which  the  understanding  of  the  text 
many  times  depends,  with  other  such  ways  of  accommodating  the  Scripture  to  the  capacities  of  the  vulgar. 

3.  Till  this  were  effected,  a  short  exposition  of  those  chapters  only  which  are  read  as  proper  lessons 
out  of  the  Old  Testament,  might  be  a  proper  help  to  vulgar  capacities  and  ordinary  readers,  to  employ 
their  meditations  upon  those  parts  of  Scripture,  which  the  church  has  chosen  for  their  edification  and  in- 
struction,  and  seem  most  to  want  some  light  and  guide,  to  make  them  answer  that  end  to  them.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  I  have  seen  such  a  work  of  Bishop  Cooper's  in  former  times  ;  but  be  it  his  or  any  other's, 
I  believe  a  thing  of  this  kind,  judiciously  done,  would  generally  be  allowed  to  be  a  useful  work,  for  the 
end  it  is  proposed  and  intended.     We  abound  indeed  with  posthils,  or  expositions  on  the  Epistles  and 
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Gospels,  and  large  annotations  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament :  but  these  short  expositions  I  have  men- 
tioned  are  much  more  needed ;  and  that  is  enough  to  recommend  the  work  to  a  pious  undertaker. 

The  great  objection  against  all  these  things  is,  that  each  of  them  is  too  great  an  undertaking  for  any 
single  man.  I  remember  to  have  heard  of  the  same  objection  made  by  some  against  me  and  my  Origines, 
upon  publishing  the  first  volume  of  them.  I  bless  God,  I  have  lived  to  confute  the  objection,  and  give 
the  world  a  proof  that  great  and  laborious  works  are  not  always  so  frightful  as  sometimes  they  are  imagined. 
I  have  given  a  httle  specimen  of  what  the  industry  of  a  single  person  may  do,  in  whom  there  is  neither 
the  greatest  capacity  nor  the  strongest  constitution.  And  having  made  the  experiment  myself,  I  can 
with  more  decency  and  freedom  recommend  these  things  to  others,  who  are  qualified  to  undertake  them. 
But  in  saying  this,  I  would  not  encourage  every  bold  empiric  in  divinity  or  history,  to  set  about  such 
works,  which  they  are  not  any  ways  qualified  for,  either  for  want  of  knowledge  or  want  of  judgment. 
To  all  such  the  poet's  direction  is  much  more  proper  :  Sumite  materiam  vestris,  qui  scribitis,  ccquam  Viribus, 
et  versate  diu  quidferre  recusent,  Quid  valeant  humeri.  The  want  of  observing  which  rule  does  abundantly 
more  harm  than  good.  For  such  men's  writings  only  serve  to  confound  learning,  and  leave  things  in  a 
much  worse  state  than  they  found  them.  The  world  has  daily  experiment  of  this,  to  the  prejudice  both 
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century. — 3.  Four  postures  of  devotion  spoken  of  by 
the  ancients.  First,  Standing,  whichwas  particularly 
enjoined  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  all  the  time  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost. — 4.  Secondly,  Kneeling  at  all 
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other  times,  cspccially  on  the  stationavy  days,  and 
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vals  of  martyrs,  their  original,  and  what  Divine  ser- 
vice  was  performed  on  those  days. — 6.  Solemn  assem- 
blies  for  preaching  and  other  acts  of  Divine  worship, 
held  every  day  during  the  whole  forty  days  of  Lcnt, 
and  the  fifty  days  between  Easter  and  Pentecost — 7. 
Public  prayer  morning  and  evcning  every  day  in  the 
third  century. — 8.  The  original  of  the  canonical  hours 
of  prayer.  No  notice  of  thcm  for  public  praycr,  but 
only  for  private,  in  the  three  first  ages. — 9.  Wliat  ser- 
vice  was  allotted  to  thcse  canonical  hours  by  the 
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CHAPTER  X. 
The  order  oftheir  daily  morning  service, 

Sect.  1.  The  order  of  morning  service,  as  describcd  in 
the  Constitutions.  This  bcgan  with  the  63rd  Psalm. 
— 2.  What  notice  tlierc  is  of  this  morning  psalm  in 
other  writers.  —  3.  Next  to  the  psalm  followed  tiie 
praycrs  for  thc  catechumens,  cnergumens,  competents, 
and  penitents. — 4.  Then  the  prayers  for  the  faithful, 
the  peace  of  the  world,  and  the  whole  state  of  Chrisfs 
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other  WTitcrs.  —  6.  After  the  general  prayer  for  the 
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ante-lucan  or  night  assemblics  in  time  of  persecution. 
— 12.  These  continued  when  the  persccutions  were 
over.  — 13.  The  ordcr  of  Divine  service,  which  was 
performed  in  them,  as  described  by  St.  Basil.  — 14. 
Tlie  account  of  them  out  of  Cassian. — 15.  Tliis  morn- 
ing  service  much  frequented  by  the  laity  as  well  as 
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evening  service.  This  psalm  called  the  evcning 
psalm  by  the  author  of  the  Constitutions. —  3.  This 
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OF  THAT  PART  OF  DIVINE  SERVICE  WHICH  THE  ANCIENTS  COMPRISED  UNDER  TIIE 
GENERAL  NAME  OF  MISSA  CATECHUMENORUM,  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  CATECHUMENS, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  2>sahnody  of  the  ancient  church. 

Sect.  1.  That  the  service  of  the  ancient  church  on  the 
Lord's  day  usually  began  with  psalmody.  —  2.  The 
psalms  intermixed  with  lessons  and  prayers  in  some 
churches.  —  3.  These  psalms  called  by  a  peculiar 
name,  psalmi  responsorii. — 4.  Some  psalms  appropri- 
ated  to  particular  services.  —  5.  Others  sung  in  the 
ordinary  course  as  they  lay  in  order,  without  being 
appropriated  to  any  time  or  day. — 6.  And  some  ap- 
pointed  occasionally,  at  the  discretion  of  the  bishop  or 
precentor.- — 7.  Prayers  in  some  places  between  every 
psalm  instead  of  alesson. — 8.  The  Gloria  Patri  added 
at  the  end  of  every  psalm  in  the  Western  church,  but 
not  in  the  Greek  or  Oriental  church. — 9.  The  psalms 
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by  thc  whole  assembly  joining  all  together. — 11.  Some- 
times  alternately  by  the  congregation  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  answering  verse  for  verse  to  one  another. — - 
12.  Sometimes  by  a  single  precentor,  repeating  the 
first  part  of  the  verse,  and  the  people  all  joining  witli 
him  in  the  close.  This  was  called  inrtjXE"',  and  i-ira- 
Kuitiv.  What  meant  by  diapsalms,  acroteleutics,  and 
acrostics  in  psalmody. — 13.  An  answer  to  a  popish 
objection  against  the  people's  bearing  a  part  in  psalm- 
ody. — 14.  Psalmody  always  performed  in  the  standir.g 
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jection  made  against  psalms  or  hymns  of  human  com- 
position,  barely  as  such — 18.  But  two  corruptions 
severely  inveighed    against.     First,  Over-great  nice- 
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ncss  and  curiosity  in  singing,  in  imilation  of  tlie  modes 
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with  one  voice  answered,  Amcn. — 27.  Then  followed 
the  creed  in  sucli  churches  as  liad  made  it  a  part  of 
their  liturgy. — 28.  And  the  Lord's  prayer. — 29.  Ab- 
solution  of  penitents  immcdiately  before  the  Lord's 
prayer,  with  occasional  benedictions. — 30.  Benedic- 
tion  aftcr  thc  Lord's  praycr. — 31.  Thc  deacon's  bid- 
ding  prayer  after  the  consecration. — 32.  Of  the  form, 
Sancta  Sanctis,  and  the  hymn,  Glory  be  to  God  on 
liigh,  hosanna,  &c. — 33.  Of  the  invitatory  psalm  sung 
before  the  communion. — 34.  That  the  consecration 
anciently  was  alwaya  performed  with  an  audible  voice. 
— 35.  And  with  tlie  ccremony  of  breaking  of  bread  to 
reprcscnt  our  Saviour's  passion 771 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  communicants,  or  persons  tcko  were  aUowed  to 

receive  this  sacrament,  and  thc  nianncr  of  receiv- 
iny  it. 

Sect.  1.  All  persons,  except  catechumens  and  penitents, 
obliged  to  reccivc  thc  euchari.st. — 2.  Wbcn  and  liow 
this  discipline  bcgan  first  to  relax. — 3.  When  first  tlie 
use  of  eulogice  came  in,  instead  of  the  eucharist,  for 
such  as  would  not  communicate. — 4.  The  corruption 
of  private  and  solitary  mass  unknown  to  former  agcs. 
■ — 5.  Other  corruptions  countenanced  in  the  Roman 
church,  such  as  the  missa  sicca,  and  naulica,  and  those 
called  bifaciata  and  trifaciata,  &c. — 6.  The  commu- 
nion  not  given  to  heretics  and  schismatics,  without 
confession  and  reconciliation. — 7.  Yet  given  to  infants 
and  children  for  several  ages. — 8.  And  sent  to  the 
absent  mcmbers  of  their  own  and  other  churches. — 9. 
And  to  those  that  were  sick,  or  in  prison,  or  undcr 
any  confinemcnt,  or  in  penance  at  the  point  of  dcath. 
— 10.  The  eucharist  somctimes  consecratcd  in  private 
houses  for  thesc  purposes. — 11.  And  commonly  re- 
servcd  in  the  church  ibr  the  sameuses. — 12.  And  also 
for  public  use  upon  some  days,  when  they  made  no 
new  consecration.  This  called  missa  prasanctijicato- 
rum.  Its  use  and  original. — 13.  The  eucharist  some- 
times  reserved  in  private  by  private  men,  for  daily 
participation. — -14.  Yet  thisnever  allowed  in  the  pub- 
lic  service. — 15.  A  novel  custom  noted,  of  reserving 
the  eucharist  for  forty  days,  and  the  inconveniencies 
attending  it. — 16.  The  eucharist  sometimes  given  to 
the  energumens  in  the  interval  of  their  distemper. — 17. 
All  men  debarred  from  it  that  were  guilty  of  any 
great  or  notorious  crime,  of  what  rank  or  degree  soever. 
— 18.  The  question  of  digamy  or  second  marriage 
stated.  Whether  it  debarred  men  at  any  time  from 
the  communion.  — ■  19.  The  corrupt  custom  of  some, 
who  gave  the  eucharist  to  the  dead,  censured  by  the 
ancients.  —  20.  Parallel  to  which  is  the  abuse  of 
burying  the  eucharist  with  the  dead.— 21.  The  order 
of  communicating. — 22.  Some  rules  observed  for  dis- 
tinction  of  places  in  communicating 801 

CHAPTER  V. 

A  resolution  of  several  questions  relating  further  to 
the  rnanner  of  communicatiny  in  the  ancient  church. 

Sect.  1.  That  the  people  were  always  admitted  to  re- 
ceive  the  communion  in  both  kinds. — 2.  That  in  re- 
ceiving  in  both  kinds  they  ahvays  received  the  elements 
distinctly,  and  not  the  one  dipped  in  the  other. — 3. 
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Thai  ihc  ancients  received  sometimes  standing,  some- 
limcs  kneeling,  but  never  sitting. — 1.  No  elevation  of 
the  host  for  Divino  adoration  in  the  ancient  church  for 
m.uiy  ageSi  till  the  rise  of  transubstantiation. — 5.  No 
adoration  of  the  hosl  before  Ihe  twelfthor  thirtcenthcen- 
tury. — 6.  The  people  allowed  to  rcceive  the  eucharist 
into  their  own  hands. — 7.  The  same  custom  observed 
in  delivering  it  to  women  and  childxen. — 8.  Tlie  eu- 
charist  usually  delivered  to  thc  pcoplc  with  a  certain 
form  of  words,  to  which  they  answcrcd,  Amcn. — 9. 
How  Novatian  and  others  abuscd  the  communion  to 
wicked  purposes.  — 10.  Proper  psalms  for  the  oc- 
casion  usually  sung  while  the  people  were  communi- 
cating 818 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  thcir  jwst-communion  service. 

Sect.  1.  The  communion  scrvice  closed  witlt  several 
sorts  of  thanksgiving.  The  deacon's  bidding  prayer 
or  thanksgiving.  —  2.  The  bishop's  thanksgiving,  or 
commendation  of  tlie  people  to  God. — 3.  The  bishop's 
benediction. — 4.  The  deacon's  form  of  dismissing  the 
people  with  the  short  prayer,  Go  in  pcace. — 5.  What 
account  we  have  of  thcsc  prayers  in  other  writcrs  be- 
sides  the  Constitutions-  —  6.  These  thanksgivings  al- 
ways  made  in  thc  plural  numbcr  by  and  for  the  whole 
body  of  communicants.  And  so  tliey  are  still  remain- 
ing  in  the  Roraan  mass-book,  to  the  reproach  of  the 
grcat  abuse  ofprivate  and  solitary  mass.        .     .    836 

CHAPTER  VII. 

llow  the  remains  of  the  eucharist  icere  disposed  of: 
and  of  their  common  entertainment,  called  agape, 
orfeast  ofcharity. 

Sect.  I.  Part  of  the  eucharist  anciently  reservcd  for 
particular  uses. — 2.  The  rest  divided  among  the  com- 
municants. — 3.  This  division  of  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments  a  distinct  thing  from  the  division  of  the  other 
oblations.  —  4.  The  remains  of  the  eucharist  some- 
times  given  to  innoccnt  children. — 5.  And  sometimes 
burnt  in  thc  fire. — C.  Some  part  of  the  other  oblations 
disposed  of  in  a  feast  of  charity,  which  all  thc  ancients 
reckon  an  apostolical  rite  accompanying  the  commu- 
nion. — 7.  Whether  this  feast  was  bcfore  or  after  the 
communion  in  the  apostles'  days. — 8.  How  observed 
in  the  following  ages ;  when  the  eucharist  was  com- 
monly  received  fasting,  and  bcfore  this  feast,  exeept 
upon  some  particular  occasions. — 9.  These  love-feasts 
at  first  held  in  the  church ;  but  afterward  forbidden 
to  be  kept  in  the  church  by  orders  of  councils. — 10. 
How  the  Christians  were  at  first  abused  and  calumni- 
atcd  by  some  of  the  heathen,  but  admired  and  envied 
by  others,  upon  the  account  of  these  feasts  of  cha- 
rity 839 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of  thc  prcparation  ivhich  the  ancients  required  as 
necessary  in  communicants,  to  qualify  them  for  a 
worthy  reccption. 

Sect.  1.  A  general  answer  to  this  question,  by  referring 
to  the  professions  of  repcntance,  faith,  and  holy  obe- 
dience,  made  by  every  Christian  in  baptism  ;  in  the 
observation  of  which  profcssions  every  one  was  pre- 
sumed  to  be  qualified  for  the  communion. — 2.  What 
failings  were  deemed  consistent  with  these  professions, 
and  a  state  of  grace,  and  a  continual  preparation  for 
the  communion.  —  3.  What  repentance  rcquircd  for 
sucli  failings. — 4.  What  crimes  unqualified  men  ab- 
solutcly  for  the  communion,  and  what  sort  of  repent- 
ance  was  required  for  them. — 5.  Ministers  not  to  ad- 
mit  scandalous  and  notorious  sinners  totlie  communion, 
without  satisfactory  evidenccs  of  their  repentance,  in 
such  cases  as  subjccted  tlicm  to  tlie  public  discipline  ; 
in  other  cascs,  where  the  public  discipline  was  not 
concerned,  they  were  only  to  admonish  them  to  abstain 
from  communion,  but  not  obliged  absolutely  to  repel 
thcm  from  it. — 6.  Auricular  confcssion  of  private  sins 
not  necessary  to  be  made  to  the  pricst,  as  an  indis- 
pensable  qualification  for  the  communion. —  7.  That 
preparation  consists  not  in  coming  to  commuuion  at 
certain  holy  seasons,  Easter,  Christmas,  &c.,  but  in 
sanetity  and  purity  at  all  times. — 8.  What  faith  they 
required  in  communicants. — 9.  What  purity  of  soul 
by  rcpentance  and  obedience.  How  far  fasting  uscful 
or  necessary  to  tliis  purpose.  — 10.  The  necessity  of 
justice  and  restitution  in  a  worthy  communicant. — 11. 
The  nccessity  of  peace  and  unity. — 12.  Thenecessity 
of  charity  to  the  poor. — 13.  The  necessity  of  forgiving 
encmies,  and  pardoning  offcnces. — 14.  What  behaviour 
required  in  the  act  of  commnnicating ;  and  what  de- 
portment  afterwards 845 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Offrcquent  communion,  and  the  times  of  celebrating 
it  in  the  ancient  church. 

Sect.  1.  All  persons,  except  penitents  under  censure, 
obliged  anciently  to  receive  the  communion  every 
Lord's  day,  by  the  canons  of  the  church. —  2.  This 
showed  to  be  the  constant  practice  for  the  three  first 
ages. — 3.  The  eucharist  celcbrated  on  other  days  be- 
side  the  Lord's  day  in  many  churches. — 4.  And  in 
some  places  every  day. — 5.  When  first  it  came  to  be 
settled  to  three  times  a  year. — 6.  And  afterwards  to 
once  a  year  by  the  council  of  Lateran. — 7.  What  at- 
tcmpt  was  made  to  restore  frequent  and  full  commu- 
nions  at  the  Reformation. —  8.  Wherein  this  is  still 
deficient ;  and  what  seems  yet  necessary  to  be  done 
in  order  to  reduce  communion  to  the  primitive 
standard 859 


BOOK  XVI. 

OP  THE  UNITY  AND  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  union  and  communion  observed  among  catho- 
lics  in  the  ancient  church. 

Sect.  1.  Of  the  fundamental  unity  of  faith  and  obedi- 
ence  to  the  laws  of  Clirist. — 2.  Of  the  unity  of  love 
and  charity,  as  an  esscntial  part  of  Christian  obedi- 
encc. — 3.  Other  sorts  of  unity  nccessary  to  the  well- 


being  of  the  church. — 4.  Among  these  was  reckoned, 
first,  The  necessary  use  of  one  baptism,  ordinarily  to 
be  administered  by  the  hands  of  Ja  regular  ministry. 
— 5.  Secondly,  Unity  of  worship,  in  joining  with  the 
church  in  prayers,  and  administration  of  the  word  and 
sacraments.  —  6.  Thirdly,  The  unity  of  subjection  of 
presbyters  and  people  to  their  bishop,  and  obedience 
to  all  public  orders  of  the  church  in  matters  of  an  in- 
different  nature. — 7.  Fourthly,  The  unity  of  submis- 
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sion  to  the  discipline  of  the  church. — 8.  How  different 
churchea  maintained  communion  with  one  another. 
First,  In  the  common  faith. — 9.  Secondly,  In  mutual 
assistance  of  each  other  for  defence  of  the  common 
faith.  — 10.  Thirdly,  In  joining  in  communion  with 
each  other  in  all  holy  offices,  as  occasion  required. — 
11.  Fourthly,  In  mutual  conscnt  to  ratify  all  legal  acts 
of  discipline,  regularly  exerciscd  in  any  church  what- 
soever.  — 12.  Fifthly,  In  receiving  unanimously  the 
customs  of  the  univcrsal  church,  and  submitting  to 
the  decrees  of  general  councils.  — 13.  Sixtlily,  In  sub- 
mitting  to  the  decrees  of  national  councils. — 14.  No 
necessity  of  a  visible  head  to  unite  all  parts  of  the 
catholic  church  into  one  communion. — 15.  Nor  any 
neeessity  that  the  whole  church  should  agree  in  the 
same  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  wcre  things  of  an 
indiflerent  nature.  — 16.  What  allowance  was  made 
for  men,  who,  out  of  simple  ignorancc,  brake  commu- 
nion  with  one  another. — 17.  Of  dilfercnt  degrees  of 
unily  ;  and  that  no  one  was  esteemed  to  be  in  the  per- 
fect  unity  of  the  church,  who  was  not  in  full  com- 
munion  with  her 867 

CIIAPTER  II. 

Of  the  diseipline  of  the  church,  and  thc  various  Jcmds 
qf  it ;  togethcr  ivith  the  various  mcthods  observed 
in  the  udministration  qf  it. 

Sect.  1.  That  the  discipline  of  tlie  church  did  not  con- 
sist  in  cancclling  or  disannulling  any  man's  baptism. 
— 2.  But  in  excluding  men  from  the  common  bcnelits 
and  privileges  conscquent  to  baptism. — 3.  This  power 
originally  a  mcre  spiritual  power,  though  in  some 
cascs  the  secular  arm  was  called  in  to  give  its  assist- 
ance. — 4.  This  assistance  ncver  rcquired  to  proceed  so 
far,  as  for  mere  error  to  take  away  life,  or  shed  blood. 
— 5.  The  discipline  of  the  church  deprived  no  man  of 
his  natural  or  civil  rights ;  much  less  thc  magistrate 
of  his  power,  or  allegiance  due  to  him. — 6.  But  con- 
sisted,  flrsf,  In  admonilion  of  the  offender. — 7.  Second- 
ly,  In  suspension  from  the  communion,  called  the 
lesser  excommunication.  —  8.  Thirdly,  In  expulsion 
from  thc  church,  called  tlie  greater  excommunica- 
tion,  total  separation,  anathema,  and  tlie  like. — 9. 
This  sort  of  excommunicalion  commonly  notifled  to 
other  churches. — 10.  After  which  he  that  was  excom- 
municated  in  one  church,  was  held  excommunicate  in 
all  churches. — 11.  And  avoided  also  in  civil  commcrce 
and  outward  conversation  ;  and  allowed  no  memorial 
after  death.  —  12.  The  grounds  and  reasons  of  this 
practice.  — 13.  No  donations  or  oblations  allowed  to 
be  received  from  excommunicate  persons. — 14.  No 
one  to  marry  with  excommunicate  heretics,  or  receive 
their  eulogim,  or  read  their  books,  but  burn  them. — 
15.  What  meant  by  delivering  unto  Satan. — 16.  What 
by  anathema  maranatha.  And  whether  any  such 
forms  were  in  use  in  the  ancient  church. — 17.  Whether 
excommunication  was  ever  pronounced  with  execra- 
tion,  or  devoting  the  sinner  to  temporal  destruc- 
tion 890 

CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  ohjects  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  or  the  persons 
on  uhom  they  might  be  inflicted :  tvith  a  general 
account  of  the  crimes  for  ivhich  they  might  be  in- 
flicted. 

Sect.  1.  All  members  of  the  church,  falling  into  great 
and  scandalous  crimes,  made  liable  to  ecclesiastical 
censures  without  exception. — 2.  Women  as  well  as 
men. —  3.  The  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  No  com- 
mutation  of  penance  allowed,  nor  friendship,  nor 
favour. — 4.  What  privilege  some  claimed  upon  the 
intercession  of  the  martyrs  in  prison  for  tliem  ;  and 
liow  this  was  answercd  by  Cyprian.  —  5.  Magistrates 
and  princes  subject  to  ecclesiastical  censures  as  well 


as  any  others. — 6.  In  what  cases  fhc  greater  excom- 
munication  was  forborne  for  the  good  of  the  church. — 
7.  The  innocent  ncver  involvcd  among  the  guilty  in 
ecclcsiastical  censures.  The  original  and  novelty  of 
popish  interdicts. — 8.  The  danger  of  excommunicating 
innocent  persons. — 9.  No  one  to  be  excommunicated 
without  being  first  heard,  and  allowed  to  speak  for 
himself. — 10.  Nor  without  legal  conviction,  either  by 
his  own  confession,  or  credible  evidence  of  witnesses, 
against  whom  there  was  no  just  exception;  or  such 
notoriety  of  thc  fact  as  made  a  man  liable  to  excom- 
munication  ipso  facto,  without  any  formal  denuncia- 
tion.  — 11.  Excommunication  not  ordinarily  inflicted 
on  minors,  or  childrcn  under  age. — 12.  How  persons 
were  sometimes  excommunicated  after  death.  —  13. 
The  censures  of  the  church  not  to  be  inflictcd  for 
small  offences.  — 14.  What  the  ancients  meant  by 
small  offences  in  this  matter,  and  how  thcy  distin- 
guishcd  them  from  thc  greafer. — 15.  Excommunica- 
tion  not  infiicted  for  temporal  causcs. — 16.  No  bishop 
allowed  to  use  it  to  avcnge  any  privatc  injury  done  to 
himself. — 17.  No  man  to  be  excommunicated  forsins 
only  in  design  and  intention.  — 18.  Nor  for  forced  or 
involuntary  actions 911 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  particular  account  qf  thosc  caUed great  crimes.  Of 
transgressions  qf  thcfirst  and  second  commandmcnt. 
Of  thr.  principal  of  thcse,  viz.  idolatry.  Of  the 
scveral  sjwcics  of idolatry,  and  dcgrees  ofpunishment 
aUotted  to  them  according  to  the  proportion  and 
quality  ofthe  offcnces. 

Sect.  1.  The  mistake  of  some  abont  llic  number  of  great 
crimcs,  in  eonfining  thcm  to  idolatry,  adultery,  and 
murder. — 2.  Thc  account  given  of  great  crimes  in  the 
civil  law  extended  much  further. — 3.  In  the  ecclesi- 
astical  law,  the  account  of  great  crimes  extended  to 
the  whole  dccalogue. — 4.  A  parlicular  enumeration  of 
the  great  crimes  against  the  first  and  second  com- 
mandmcnts.  Of  idolatry,  and  the  sevcral  species  or 
branches  of  it. — 5.  Of  the  sacrificati  and  thurificati,  or 
such  as  fell  into  idolatry  by  ollering  incensc  to  idols, 
or  partaking  of  the  sacrifices. — 6.  Of  the  libcllatici. 
Wherein  their  idolatry  consistcd. — 7.  Of  those  who 
feigned  thcmselvcs  mad  to  avoid  sacrificing. — 8.  Of 
contributers  to  idolatry.  Of  the  fianiines,  munerarii, 
and  coronati.  What  they  wcre,  and  how  guilty  of 
idolatry. — 9.  How  the  office  of  the  duumvirate  mado 
men  guilty  of  idolatry,  and  how  it  was  punished. — 10. 
How  actors,  and  stage-players,  and  charioteers,  and 
other  gamesters,  and  frcquenters  of  the  theatre  and 
the  cirque,  were  charged  with  idolatry,  and  punishcd 
for  it. — 11.  Idol-makers,  their  crimc  and  punishmcnt. 
— 12.  The  idolatry  of  building  heathen  temples  and 
altars. — 13.  Of  merchants  selling  frankincense  to  the 
idol  temples  ;  and  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  the  pub 
lic  victims.  —  14.  Of  eating  things  oflered  to  idols. 
How  and  when  it  stood  chargeable  with  idolatry. — 15. 
Whether  a  Christian  out  of  curiosity  might  be  present 
at  an  idol  sacriflce,  not  joining  in  the  scrvice. — 16. 
Whether  he  might  eat  his  own  meat  in  an  idol  temple. 
— 17.  Or  feast  with  the  heathen  on  their  idol  festivals. 
— 18.  Of  the  idolatry  of  worshipping  angels,  saints,  mar- 
tyrs,  images,  &c. — 19.  Of  encouragers  of  idolatry  and 
connivers  at  it.  And  of  the  contrary  extreme  in  demol- 
ishing  idols  without  sufficient  authority  to  do  it.     934 

CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  practice  of  curious  and  forbidden  arts,  divina- 
tion,  magic,  and  enchantment:  and  of  the  laws  qf 
the  church  madefor  the  punishmcnt  ofthem. 

Sect.  1.  Of  several  sorts  of  divination.  Particularly  of 
judicial  astrology. — 2.  Of  augury  and  soothsaying. — 
3.  Of  divination  by  lots. — 1.  Of  divination  by  exprcss 
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compact  with  Satan. — 5.  Of  magical  enchantment  and 
sorcery. — 6.  Of  amnlets,  charms,  and  spells,  to  cure 
diseases.  —  7.  Of  the  prrestirjirr,  or  false  miracles 
wrought  by  ihe  power  of  Satan. — 8.  Of  the  observa- 
tion  cif  days  and  accidents,  and  inaking  presages  and 
omens  upon  them 948 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  apostacy  to  Jadaism,  and  paganism  ;  ofheresy  and 
schism  ;  and  of  sacri/ege  and  simony. 

Sect.  1.  Of  suchas  apostatized  totally  from  Christianity 
to  Judaism. — 2.  Of  such  as  mingled  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion  and  the  Christian  together. — 3.  Of  such  as  com- 
municated  with  the  Jcws  in  their  unlawful  rites  and 
practices. — 4.  Of  such  as  apostatized  voluntarily  in(o 
heathenism. —  5.  Of  heretics  and  schismatics,  and 
tluir  punishments  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil. — 6.  A 
particular  account  of  the  civil  punishments  inflictcd  on 
thcm  by  the  laws  of  the  state. — 7.  How  heretics  wcre 
treated  by  the  discipline  of  the  church.     First,  they 

were  anathematized,  and  cast  out  of  the  church 8. 

Secondly,  Debarred  from  entering  the  church  by  some 
canons,  though  not  by  all. — 9.  Thirdly,  No  one  to  en- 
courage  herctics  and  schismatics  by  frequenting  their 
assemblies. — 10.  Fourthly,  No  one  to  eat  or  converse 
with  heretics,  or  receive  their  presents,  or  retain  their 
writings,  or  make  marriagcs  with  them,  &c.  — 11. 
Fifthly,  Heretics  not  allowed  to  be  evidence  in  any 
ecclesiastical  cause  against  a  catholic. — 12.  Sixthly, 
Hcretics  not  allowed  to  succeed  to  any  patenial  in- 
heritance. — 13.  No  heretrc  to  have  promotion  among 
the  clergy  aftcr  his  rcturn  to  the  church. — 14.  No  one 
to  be  ordained,  who  kept  any  in  his  family  that  were 
not  of  the  catholic  faith. — 15.  No  onc  to  bring  his 
cause  before  an  heretical  judge  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication. — 16.  Wliat  term  of  penance  imposed  upon 
relenting  heretics. — 17.  How  this  varied  according  to 
the  age,  and  state,  and  condition  of  several  sorts  of 
heretics. — 18.  Heresiarchs  more  severely  treated  than 
their  followers. —  19.  And  voluntary  deserters  more 
severely  than  they  who  complied  only  out  of  fear. — 20. 
A  difference  made  between  such  heretics  as  retaincd 
the  form  of  baptism,  and  such  as  rejected  or  corruptcd 
it. — 21.  No  one  to  be  reputed  a  formal  heretic,  before 
he  contumaciously  resisted  the  admonition  of  the 
church. — 22.  The  like  distinctions  observed  in  inflict- 
ing  the  censures  of  the  church  upon  schismatics,  ac- 
cording  to  the  different  nature  and  various  degrees  of 
their  schism. — 23.  Of  sacrilege.  Particularly  of  di- 
verting  things  appropriated  to  sacrcd  uses,  to  other 
purposes.  —  24.  Of  sacrilege  committed  in  robbing 
graves.  —  25.  The  sacrilege  of  the  ancient  traditors, 
who  delivered  up  their  Bibles  and  sacred  utensils  to 
the  heathen  to  be  burnt. — 26.  The  sacrilege  of  pro- 
faning  the  sacraments,  and  churches,  and  altars,  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  &c. — 27.  The  sacrilege  of  de- 
priving  men  of  the  use  of  the  Scripture,  and  the  word 
of  God,  and  the  sacraments,  particularly  the  cup  in  the 
Lord's  supper. — 28.  Of  simony  in  buying  and  selling 
spiritual  gifts. — 29.  Of  simony  in  purchasing  spiritual 
preferments. — 30.  Of  simony  in  ambitious  usurpation 
of  holy  offices,  and  intrusion  into  other  men's  places 
and  preferments 959 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  sins  against  the  third  commandment,  hlasphemy, 
profane  sicearing,  perjury,  and  breach  of  vows. 

Sect.  1.  The  blasphemy  of  apostates.  —  2.  The  blas- 
phemy  of  heretics  and  profane  Christians.  —  3.  The 
blasphcmy  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Where  is  par- 
ticularly  inquired,  What  notion  the  ancients  had  of  it ; 
in  what  sense  they  believed  it  unpardonable  ;  and  what 
censures  they  imiicted  on  it. — 4.  Of  profane  swearing. 
All  oaths  not  forbidden. — 5.  But  only  the  custom  of 


vain  and  eommon  swcaring. — 6.  And  swearisg  by  the 
creatures. —  7.  And  by  the  emperor's  genius,  and 
saints,  and  angcls,  &c. — 8.  Of  perjury,  and  its  punisli- 
ment. — 9.  Of  breach  of  vows 978 

CIIAPTER  VIII. 

Of  sins  against  the  fourth  commandment,  or  violations 
of  the  law  enjoining  the  religious  observation  of  the 
LoraVs  day. 

Sect.  1.  Absenting  from  religious  assemblies  on  tlie 
Lord's  day,  how  punished  by  thc  laws  of  thc  church. 
— 2.  Of  frequenting  some  part  of  tlie  Lord's  dav  ser- 
vice,  and  neglecting  tlie  rcst. — 3.  Fasting  on  the  Lord's 
day  prohibited  under  pain  of  excommunication. — J. 
Frequenting  the  theatres  and  other  shows  and  pastimes 
ou  this  day,  how  punished 991 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  great  transgressions  against  the  ffth  command- 
ment,  viz.  disobedience  to  parents  and  masters ; 
treason  and  rebeJUon  against  princes  ;  and  contempt 
ofthe  laws  ofthe  church. 

Sect.  1.  Children  not  to  dcsertthcir  parents  under  pre- 
tence  of  religion.  The  censure  of  such  as  taught 
otherwise. — 2.  Children  not  to  marry  without  the  con- 
sent  of  their  parents. — 3.  Nor  slaves  without  the  con- 
sent  of  their  masters. — 4.  The  punishment  of  treason, 
and  disrespect  to  princes. — 5.  Contemners  of  the  laws 
of  the  church,  how  censured 993 

CHAPTER  X. 

Of  grcat  transgressions  against  the  sixth  command- 
ment;  ofmurder  and  manslaughter,  parricide,  self- 
murder,  dismembering  the  body,  exposing  ofinfants, 
causing  qf  abortion,  fyc. 

Sect.  1.  Murder  ever  reckoned  a  capital  and  unpardon- 
able  crime  by  the  laws  of  the  state. — 2.  How  pun- 
ished  by  the  laws  of  the  church. — 3.  The  heinousness 
of  murder  when  joined  with  other  crimes,  as  idolatry, 
adultery,  and  magical  practices. — 4.  Causing  of  abor- 
tion  eondemned  and  punished  as  murder.  —  5.  The 
punishment  of  parricide. — 6.  Of  self-murder. — 7.  Of 
dismembering  the  body. — 8.  Of  involuntary  murder 
by  chance,  or  manslaughter. — 9.  False  witness  against 
any  man's  life  reputed  murder. — 10.  Informers  against 
the  brethren  in  time  of  persecution,  treated  as  mur- 
derers.— 11.  Exposing  of  infants  reputed  murder. — 12. 
If  a  virgin  defloured  by  a  rape  kills  herself  for  grief, 
the  corrupter  is  reputed  guilty  of  the  murder. — 13. 
The  lanistts,  or  fencing-mastcrs,  reputed  accessaries  to 
murder,  and  their  calling  condemned. — 14.  Spectators 
of  the  murders  committed  on  the  stage,  accounted  ac- 
cessaries  to  murder  also.J — 15.  Famishers  of  the  poor 
and  indigent  reputed  guilty  of  murder. — 16.  And  all 
they  by  whose  authority  murder  was  committed. — 17. 
Enmity,  and  strifc,  and  quarrelling,  punished  as  lower 
degrees  of  murder 997 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Ofgreat  transgrcssions  against  the  seventh  command- 
ment ;  fornication,  adulterg,  incest,  polygamy,  fyc. 

Sect.  1.  The  punishment  of  fornication. — 2.  Of  adul- 
tery.  —  3.  Of  incest.  —  4.  Whether  the  marriage  of 
cousin-germans  was  reckoned  incest. — 5.  Of  polygamy 
and  concubinage.  —  6.  Of  marrying  after  unlawful 
divorce. — 7.  Of  second,  third,  and  fourth  marriages. 
— 8.  Of  ravishment. — 9.  Of  unnatural  impurities. — 
10.  Of  maintaining  and  allowing  harlots.  — 11.  Of 
writing  and  reading  lascivious  books. — 12.  Frequent- 
ing  the  theatre  and  stage-plays  forbiddcn  upon  this 
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account. — 13.  As  also  all  exccss  of  riot  and  intemper- 
ance  for  the  same  reason.  — 14.  And  promiscuous 
bathing  of  men  and  women  together. — 15.  And  pro- 
miscuous  and  Iascivious  dancing,  wanton  songs,  &c. 
— 16.  As  also  promiscuous  clothing,  or  men  and  wo- 
men  interchanging  apparel. — 17.  And  suspected  vigils, 
or  pernoctations  of  women  in  churches  under  pretence 
of  devotion 1004 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Of  great  transgressions  of  the  eighth  commandment, 
theft,  oppression,  fraud,  Src. 

Sect.  1.  The  censure  of  those  heretics  who  taught  the 
doctrine  of  renunciation,  or  necessity  of  having  all 
things  common. — 2.  Of  plagiary  or  man-stealing. — 3. 
Of  malicious  injnstice. — 4.  Of  simple  theft. — 5.  Of  de- 
taining  lost  goods  from  the  true  owner. — 6.  Of  refusing 
to  pay  just  debts. — 7.  And  what  men  are  bound  to  by 
the  obligation  ofpromise  and  contract. — 8.  Of  remov- 
ing  bounds  and  landmarks. — 9.  Of  oppression. — 10. 
Of  the  exactions  and  bribery  of  judges. — 11.  Of  the 
exactions  of  publicans,  and  collectors  of  the  public  re- 
venues,  and  other  officers  of  thc  Roman  cmpire. — 12. 
Of  the  exactions  of  advocatea  and  lawyers,  and  appa- 
ritors  of  judges. — 13.  Of  griping  usury  and  extortion. 
— 14.  Of  forgery.  — 15.  Of  calumny  with  regard  to 


men's  estatcs  and  fortunes  :  and  the  roverse  of  it,  the 
fraud  of  adulation  and  fiattery. — 16.  Of  deceitfulness 
in  trust. — 17.  Of  deceitfulness  in  traffic. — 18.  Of  abet- 
ting  and  concealing  of  robbers  ;  buying  stolen  goods, 
&c. — 19.  Idleness  censured  as  the  mother  of  robbery. 
— 20.  And  gaming  asan  occasion  of  fraud,  andruin  of 
many  poor  families,  who  by  this  means  were  reduced 
to  the  greatest  exigence 1018 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Of  great  transgressions  against  the  ninth  command- 
ment,  false  accusation,  libelling,  informing,  calumny 
and  slander,  railing  and  reviling, 

Sect.  1.  Of  false  witness.— 2.  Of  libelling.— 3.  Of  de- 
traction,  whispering,  and  backbiting. — 4.  Of  railing 
and  reviling,  or  scurrilous  and  abusive  language,  and 
of  revealingsecrets. — 5.  Oflying.  How  far  itbrought 
men  under  the  discipline  of  the  church.    .     .     .   1032 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Of  great  transgressiotis  against  the  tenth  command- 
ment,  envy,  covetousness,  8/c. 

Sect.  1.  Whether  envy  brought  men  under  the  disci- 
pline  of  the  church. — 2.  Of  pride,  ambition,  and  vain- 
glory. — 3.  Of  covetousuess. — 4.  Of  carnal  lusts.  1036 


BOOK  XVII. 

OF  THE  EXERCISE  OF   DISCIPLINE  UPON  THE  CLERGY  IN  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  difference  of  ecclesiastical  censures  inflicted 
on  clerggmen  and  laymen. 

Sect.  I.  The  peculiar  notion  ofcommunion  ecclesiasti- 
cal,  and  excommunication  ecclesiastical,  as  applied 
to  the  clergy. — 2.  The  clergy  usually  punished  by  a 
removal  from  their  office,  but  not  always  subjected  to 
public  penancc,  as  uien  wholly  cast  out  of  the  com- 
munion  of  the  church. — 3.  Yet  in  some  special  cases 
both  penalties  infliclcd. — 4.  Of  suspcnsion  from  their 
revenues. — 5.  Of  suspension  from  their  office. — 6.  Of 
deposition  or  degradation 1038 

CHAPTER  II. 

Of  reducing  the  clergy  to  the  state  and  communion  of 
laymen,  as  a  punishmentfor  great  offences. 

Sect.  1.  Lay  communion  not  the  same  as  communion 
in  one  kind  only. — 2.  Neither  does  it  signify  barely 
communicating  among  laymen  without  the  rails  of  the 
phancel. — 3.  But  a  total  degradation,  or  deprivation 
of  orders,  and  reduction  to  the  state  and  condition  of 
laymen.— 4.  Clergymen  thus  reduced,  seldom  allowed 
to  recover  their  ancient  station. — 5.  Notwithstanding 
the  indelible  character  of  ordination. — 6.  But  some- 
times  excommunicated,  as  well  as  deposed,  and  denied 
the  communion  of  laymen. — 7.  Sometimes  removed 
and  corrected  by  the  assistance  and  authority  of  the 
secular  power. — 8.  What  meant  by  the  punishment 
called  curim  tradi,  or  delivering  up  to  the  secular 
court 1040 

CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the punishment  called  peregrina  communio,  or  re- 

ducing  clergymen  to  the  communion  of  strangers. 
Sect.  1.  The  several  canons  wherein  this  punishment  is 


mentioned. — 2.  The  communion  of  strangers  not  the 
same  as  lay  communion. — 3.  Nor  communion  in  one 
kind. — 4.  Nor  communion  at  the  hour  of  death. — 5. 
Nor  the  communion  of  such  as  were  enjoined  to  go  on 
pilgrimage  on  earth,  which  was  a  piece  of  discipline 
unknown  to  the  ancients. — 6.  Nor  any  private  and  pe- 
culiar  oblation  for  strangers. — 7.  But  communicating 
only  as  strangers  travelling  without  commendatory  let- 
ters,  who  might  partake  of  the  church's  charity,  but 
not  of  the  communion  of  the  altar. — 8.  This  notion  con- 
firmed  from  several  parts  of  ancient  history. — 9.  What 
sort  of  penance  was  necessary  to  restore  such  delin- 
quent  clergymen  to  their  office  and  station  again.   1044 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  some  other  special  and  peculiar  ways  of  infticting 
punishment  on  the  clergy. 

Sect.  1.  Sometimes  the  clergy  perpetually  suspended 
from  their  office,  yet  allowed  to  retain  their  title  and 
dignity. — 2.  Sometimes  degraded  not  totally,  but  par- 
tially,  from  one  order  to  another. — 3.  Sometimes  de- 
prived  of  a  part  of  their  office,  but  allowed  to  exercise 
the  rest. — 4.  Sometimes  deprived  of  their  power  over 
a  part  of  their  fiock,  but  allowed  it  over  the  rest. — 5. 
Bishops  in  Africa  punished  by  depriving  them  of  their 
seniority,  and  right  of  succeeding  to  the  primacy,  or 
metropolitical  power. — 6.  Also  by  confining  them  to 
the  communion  of  their  own  church. — 7.  Or  by  re- 
moving  them  from  a  greater  diocese  to  a  lesser. — 8. 
The  clergy  in  general  punished  by  a  loss  of  their 
seniority  among  those  of  their  own  order. — 9.  The 
inferior  clergy  punished  by  rendering  them  incapable 
of  being  promoted  to  any  higher  order.  —  1 0.  The 
clergy  sometimes  punished  by  denying  them  the  public 
exercise  of  their  office,  whilst  they  were  allowed  to 
officiate  in  private. — 11.  Of  intrusion  of  offenders  into 
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a  monastery  to  <lo  pcnancc  in  private. — 12.  Of  corporal 
punishment.  How  far  uscd  as  a  piecc  of  discipline 
upon  tho  isfeiioi  clergy 1048 

CHAPTER  V. 

A  particular  account  of  the  crimes  for  ivhich  clergy- 
men  ivere  liable  to  be  punished  ivith  amj  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  kinds  of  censure. 

Sect.  1.  All  crimcs  that  were  punished  with  excommu- 
nication  in  a  layman,  punished  with  suspcnsion  or  dc- 
privation  in  the  clergy. — 2.  Some  crimes  rcndered  an 
ordination  originally  void  :  and  for  such  crimes  the 
clergy  were  immediately  liable  to  be  degradcd,  from 
thc  vcry  moment  of  their  ordination.  As,  first,  for 
ignorance  or  heterodoxy  in  religion. — 3.  Sccondly,  for 
grcat  immorality  bcfore  their  ordination  :  and  for  being 
ordained  against  any  of  thc  known  rulcs  of  ordination. 
As,  if  he  werc  a  digamist,  or  marricd  to  a  widow,  or  to 
one  that  had  bccn  divorccd  from  anothcr  man.  If  he 
were  ordaincd  airo\t\vfjilviu<!,  without  being  fixed  to 
some  particular  diocese.  If  he  wcre  ordained  without 
letters  dimissory  against  the  consent  of  his  own  bishop ; 
or  without  the  consent  of  any  of  the  parties  that  had 
a  right  to  vote  in  his  election.  If  any  bishop  was  or- 
dained,  who  had  bcfore  been  degraded  from  his  orders. 
Or  if  he  was  ordaincd  into  a  full  see,  whcre  another 
was  regularly  ordained  before  him.  If  any  was  an 
energumen,  or  under  the  agitation  of  an  evil  spirit, 
when  he  was  ordained.  If  any  had  voluntarily  mangled 
his  own  body.  If  any  one  was  ordaincd,  who  had  never 
been  baptized,  or  not  baptized  in  due  form,  or  was 
baptized  by  heretics,  or  rebaptized  by  them.  If  any 
made  use  of  the  secular  powcrs  to  gain  a  promotion  in 
the  church.  If  a  bishop  ordaincd  any  of  his  own  un- 
worthy  kindred.  If  a  bishop  clandestinely  ordained  his 
own  successor  without  the  consent  of  the  metropolitan 
or  a  provincial  council ;  or  if  two  bishops  clandcstincly 
ordained  a  bishop  without  the  consent  of  their  fellow 
bishops  and  the  metropolitan.:  in  all  these  cascs  the 
clergy  so  ordained  were  liable  to  be  deposed  for  trans- 
gressing  the  rules  of  ordination. — 4.  No  remedy  al- 
lowcd  in  this  casc  by  doing  public  penance  for  offences. 
For  all  public  pcnitents  were  for  ever  incapable  of 
ordination.  And  if  any  such  were  ordained,  they  were 
immediately  liable  to  be  deposed  and  degraded. —  5. 
Somc  impcdimentsof  ordination  arising  from  men's  out- 
ward  state  and  condition  in  the  world,  were  also  some- 
times  occasions  of  deprivation.     As  if  any  soldier  was 


ordaincd;  or  any  slave  or  vassal,  without  thc  consent  nf 
his  mastcr  ;  or  any  mcmbcr  of  a  civil  corporation,  or 
any  of  t\ic  curiales  in  the  Konian  govcrnmcnt. — 6.  Wflat 
crimes  might  occasion  the  doprivation  of  the  clergv, 
or  olher  censurcs  to  befall  thein,  in  the  performancc 
of  their  officc,  or  rather  non-performance  of  it  after 
ordination.  Clcrgymen  to  be  censurcd  for  contcmpt 
of  the  canons  in  general.  —  7.  Morc  particularly  for 
negligence  in  thcir  duly. — 8.  For  neglecting  to  use  the 
public  liturgy,  Lord's  praycr,  hymns,  &c.  —  9.  For 
making  any  alteration  in  the  form  of  baptism. — 10.  For 
not  frequenting  Divine  servicc  daily . — 1 1 .  For  meddling 
with  secular  oflices.  — 12.  For  descrting  their  own 
church  without  licence,  to  go  to  another.  — 13.  For 
officiating  after  the  condemnation  of  a  synod. — 14.  For 
appealing  from  the  censure  of  a  provincial  synod  to 
anyforcign  churches. — 15.  For  refusing  to  cnd  contro- 
versies  before  bishops,  and  flying  to  a  seculartribunal. 
— 16.  For  suflcring  themsclvcs  to  be  rebaptized,  or 
reordaincd. — 17.  For  denying  themselves  to  beclergy- 
mcn. — 18.  For  publishing  apocryphal  books. — 19.  For 
superstitious  abstinence  from  flcsh,  wine,  &c. — 20.  For 
eating  of  blood. — 21.  For  contemning  the  fasts  or  fes- 
tivals  of  the  church. — 22.  For  not  observing  the  rule 
about  Easter. — 23.  For  wcaring  an  indecent  habit. — 
24.  For  keeping  hawks  or  liounds,  and  following  any 
unlawful  diversions. — 25.  For  suspicious  cohabitation 
with  strange  women. — 26.  For  marrying  after  ordina- 
tion. — 27.  For  retaining  an  adulterous  wife. — 28.  For 
non-residence. — 29.  For  attompting  to  hold  preferment 
in  two  dioceses. — 30.  For  needless  frequenting  of  pub- 
lic  inns  and  taverns. — 31.  For  conversing  familiarly 
with  Jews,  heretics,  or  Gentile  philosophers. — 32.  For 
using  over-rigorous  severity  toward  lapsers. — 33.  For 
want  of  charity  to  indigent  clergymen  in  their  necessity. 

— 31.  For  judging  in  cases  of  blood 35.  Crimes  for 

which  bishops  in  particular  might  be  suspended  or  de- 
graded.  For  giving  ordinations  contrary  to  the  canons. 
— 36.  For  neglccting  to  put  the  laws  of  discipline  in 
execution. — 37.  For  dividing  their  diocese,  and  erect- 
ing  new  bishoprics  without  leave  :  or  for  extending 
their  claim  to  other  men's  rights  bcyond  their  own 
limits  and  jurisdiction.  —  38.  For  not  attcnding  pro- 
vincial  councils. — 39.  For  oppressing  the  people  with 
unjust  cxactions. — 40.  For  harbouring  such  as  fied  from 

another  diocese  without  leave 41.  Chorepiscopi  might 

be  censured  for  acting  beyond  thcir  commission. — 42. 
And  presbytcrs  for  usurping  upon  the  episcopal  office. 
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After  these  collections  were  prinfed  off,  I  had  occasion  to  make  one  remark  upon  a  word  used  in  the  first  Book, 
chap.  2.  sect.  17,  which  because  I  have  no  opportunity  to  mention  elscwhere,  the  reader  may  please  to  take  it  in 
this  place.  The  name  pilosiotee,  which  I  say  the  Origenians  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  for  the  catholics,  ought 
rather  to  be  read  pelusiota;,  from  irri\os,  lutum ;  in  which  sense  it  signifies  earthly,  sensual,  carnally-mindcd  mcn, 
which  were  the  names  the  Origenians  bestowed  upon  the  orthodox,  because  they  had  not  the  same  apprehensions  of 
spiritual  and  heavenly  bodics  as  they  had.  St.  Jerom  gives  this  explication  in  express  terms,  in  a  passage  which 
has  lately  occurred  to  m}'  obscrvation,  where  he  uses  *  the  Greek  word  -n-riXovmwTas,  which  explains  his  meaning 
in  other  places,  and  puts  the  matter  beyond  all  dispute.  So  that  though  Baronius  from  some  copies  reads  it  pilo- 
siotm,  yet  the  true  reading  is  pelusiota;,  as  the  passage  cited  in  tlie  margin  does  evince. 

*  Hieron.  Com.  in  Jerem.  xxix.  p.  407.  Qute  cum  audiunt  discipuli  e.jns  (Ori^enis)  et  Grunnianae  familise  stercora,  putant  se  Divina 
audire  mysteria :  nosque  quod  ista  contemnimus,  quasi  pro  brutis  habent  auiinantibu6,  et  vocant  TnXoucriuiTcit,  eo  quod  in  luto  istius  cor- 
poris  constiluti,  nou  possimus  sentirc  ccelestia. 
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OF  THE  SEVERAL  NAMES  AND  ORDERS  OF  MEN  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OP    THE    SETEEAL    TITLES    AND    APPELLATIONS     OP     CHEISTIANS,    "WHICH     THET    OTTNED,    AND 

DISTINGUISHED    THEMSELTES    BT. 


When  Christianity  was  first  planted 
chnstians  kt  Bret  in  the  world,  they  who  erabraced  it 

called  Jesseans,  and 

Thtrapeuta,  n«r-    were  commonly  known  among  them- 

TOI,  EKXeKTOI,  &C.  *  , ° 

selves  by  the  names  ot  disciples,  be- 
lievers,  elect,  saints,  and  brethren,  before  they 
assumed  the  title  and  appellation  of  Christians. 
Epiphanius1  says  they  were  also  called  'Itaaaioi, 
Jesseans ;  either  from  Jesse  the  father  of  David,  or, 
which  is  raore  probable,  from  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  He  adds,  that  Philo  speaks  of  them  under 
this  appellation,  in  his  book  Ilfpi  'Ieo-o-acW,  which 
he  afHrms  to  be  no  other  but  Christians,  who  went 
by  that  name  in  Egypt,  whilst  St.  Mark  preached 
the  gospel  at  Alexandria.  This  book  of  Philo's  is 
now  extant  under  another  title,  Uipl  Biou  Gfwp^rtKoiJ, 
Of  the  Contemplative  Life ;  and  so  it  is  cited  by 
Eusebius,2  who  is  also  of  opinion  that  it  is  nothing 
but  a  description  of  the  Christians  in  Egypt,  whom 
he  calls  Tlierapeutcv,  which  signifies  either  worship- 
pers  of  the  true  God,  or  spiritual  physicians,  who 
undertook  to  cure  men's  minds  of  all  vicious  and 
corrupt  affections.  But  whether  this  name  was  in- 
vented  by  Philo,  as  most  proper  to  express  their 
way  of  living,  or  was  then  the  common  name  of 
behevers  in  Egypt,  before  the  name  Christian  was 


spread  over  all  the  world,  Eusebius  does  not  under- 
take  to  determine :  however,  he  concludes  it  was  a 
name  given  to  the  Christians;  and  St.  Jerom3  is 
so  positive  in  it,  that  for  this  reason  he  gives  Philo 
a  place  in  his  Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers, 
telling  us  that  he  wrote  a  book  concerning  the  first 
church  of  St.  Mark  at  Alexandria. 

Some  learned  critics  of  the  last  age  call  this 
whole  matter4  into  question:  but  their  arguments 
are  answered  by  others5  as  learned;  and  therefore 
I  shall  enter  no  further  into  this  dispute,  but  refer 
the  reader,  that  is  curious,  thither  for  satisfaction. 
That  which  I  here  take  notice  of  further,  is  only 
this  ;  that  these  names,  TJiera^yeutce  and  Jesscei,  were 
scarce  ever  used  in  after  ages ;  but  the  other  names, 
ayiot,  TTtorot,  £/c\f/cr6t,  saints,  believers,  elect,  &c, 
occur  frequently  in  ecclesiastical  writers ;  and  sig- 
nify  not  any  select  number  of  Christians,  (as  now 
the  words,  saints  and  elect,  are  often  used  to  signify 
only  the  predestinate,)  but  all  Christians  in  general, 
who  were  entered  into  the  communion  of  the  church 
by  the  waters  of  baptism.  For  so  Theodoret6  and 
others  explain  the  word  aytot,  saints,  to  be  such 
as  were  vouchsafed  the  honour  and  privilege  of 
baptism. 


/ 


1  Epiphan.  Haer.  39.  n.  4.        2  Euseb.  Hist.  lib.  2.  c.  17. 

•  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  c.  11. 

*  Scaliger  et  Valesius  in  Euseb.  lib.  2.  c.  17.    Dallaeus 

B 


de  Jejun.  et  Quailrages.  lib.  2.  c.  4. 
5  Bevereg.  Cod.  Can.  Vind.  lib.  3.  c.  5.  n.  4. 
•  Theodor.  Com.  in  Philip.  i.  1. 
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And  upon  this  account,  because  the 
Christian  hfe  took  its  original  from 
the  waters  of  baptism,  and  depended 
upon  the  observance  of  the  covenant  made  there- 
in,  the  Christians  were  wont  to  please  themselves 
with  the  artificial  name  pisciculi,  fishes  ;  to  de- 
note,  as  Tertullian'  words  it,  that  they  were  re- 
generate,  or  born  again  into  Chrisfs  religion  by 
water,  and  could  not  be  saved  but  by  continuing 
therein.  And  this  name  was  the  rather  chosen  by 
them,  because  the  initial  letters  of  our  Saviour's 
names  and  titles  in  Greek,  'Itjaovg  Xpioroc,  Qtov 
'Yibe,  Sojrjjp,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  our 
Saviour,  technically  put  together,  make  up  the 
name  IX6Y2,  which  signifies  a  fish,  and  is  alluded 
to  both  by  Tertullian  and  Optatus.9 

Sometimes    Christians    also    style 

Sect.  3.  f 

cbristiana  «hy      themselves  by  the  name  of  Gnostics, 

Called  Gltostici.  J 

TvtDOTiKvi,  men  of  understanding  and 
knowledge ;  because  the  Christian  religion  was  the 
truest  wisdom,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  most  Divine 
and  heavenly  things.  This  name  was  aped  and 
abused  by  a  perverse  sort  of  heretics,  who  are  com- 
monly  known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Gnostics,  because  of  their  great  pretences  to  know- 
ledge  and  science,  falsely  so  called.  Yet  this  did  not 
hinder,  but  that  the  Christians  sometimes  laid  claim 
to  it,  as  having  indeed  the  only  just  and  proper  right 
to  make  use  of  it.  For  which  reason  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,9  in  all  his  writings,gives  thc  Christian  phi- 
losopher  the  appellation  of  Tvuotikoc.  Athanasius10 
calls  the  ascetics  of  Egypt,  who  were  of  the  con- 
templative  life,  by  the  same  name,  Tvojotikoi.  And 
Socrates  tells  us,  Evagrius  Ponticus  wrote  a  book  for 
the  use  of  these  ascetics,  which  he  entitled,  The 
Gnostic,i.  e.,  Rules  for  the  Contemplative  Lifc;  some 
fragments  of  which  are  yet  extant  in  Socrates,"  and 
some  others  published  by  Cotelerius,  in  his  Monu- 
ments  of  the  Greek  Church.  In  one  of  these  frag- 
ments  there  is  mention  made  of  a  monk,  who  is  styled 
Movaxbg  ttjc  napifij3o\ijc,  tSiv  Tvuiotikwv  6  <Wt/ia>raroc ; 
which  the  first  translators  of  Socrates,  not  under- 
standing,  render,  A  monk  of  great  renown,  of  the 
sect  of  the  Gnostics,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the 
Gnostic  heretics ;  whereas,  it  means  no  more  than  a 
monk  of  the  contemplative  life,  who  inhabited  in  a 
village  called  the  Parembole,  not  far  from  Alexan- 
dria;  being  one  of  those  ascetics,  whom  Evagrius 
and  all  the  rest  call  by  the  then  known  name  of 


Christian  Gnostics.     See  Valesius's  note  upon  So- 
crates. 

Another  name,   which    frequently  Serl  . 

occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  rtX^llf1^ 
is  that  of  eiofonoi;  which  signifies,  chr"""'hm- 
temples  of  God,  and  is  as  old  as  Ignatius,  who 
usually  gave  himself  this  title ;  as  appears,  both 
from  the  inscriptions  of  his  epistles,  each  of  which 
begins,  'lyvdrwc  b  k&i  Qio$6poc,  as  also  from  the  an- 
cient  acts  of  his  martyrdom,  where "  the  reason  of 
the  name  is  explained  in  his  dialogue  with  Trajan ; 
who,  hearing  him  style  himself  Theophorus,  asked 
what  that  name  meant  ?  To  which  Ignatius  replied, 
that  it  meant  one  that  carried  Christ  in  his  heart. 
Dost  thou,  then,  said  Trajan,  carry  him  that  was 
crucified  in  thy  heart?  Ignatius  answered,  Yes: 
for  it  is  written,  "  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in 
them."  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  indeed  gives  an- 
other  reason  why  Ignatius  was  called  Theophorus  ; 
because  he  was  the  child  whom  our  Saviour  took 
and  set  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples,  laying  his  hands 
upon  him ;  and  therefore  the  apostles  would  never 
presume  to  ordain  him  again  by  imposition  of  hands 
after  Christ.  But,  as  Bishop  Pearson "  and  others 
have  observed,  this  was  a  mere  invention  of  the 
modern  Greeks,  from  whom  Anastasius  took  it  with- 
out  further  inquiry.  Much  more  ridiculous  and  ab- 
surd  ifl  the  reason  which  is  assigned  by  Vincentius14 
Bellovacensis,  and  some  others ;  that  Ignatius  was 
so  called,  because  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
found  written  in  golden  letters  in  his  heart.  Both 
these  fancies  are  sufficiently  refelled  by  the  genuine 
acts  of  his  martyrdom ;  which  give  a  more  rational 
account  of  the  name,  and  such  as  plainly  intimates 
that  it  was  no  peculiar  title  of  Ignatius,  but  com- 
mon  to  him  with  all  other  Christians :  as,  indeed, 
Bishop  Pearson  does  abundantly  prove  from  several 
passages  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen,  Palladius,  Eulogius,  Theodoret,  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  Photius,  Maximus,  and  others.  Par- 
ticularly,  Clemens 15  assigns  the  same  reason  of  the 
name  as  Ignatius  does ;  that  the  Christian  is  there- 
fore  called  Qiofop&v  and  Qio^opoi^evoc,  because,  as 
the  apostle  says,  he  is  "  the  temple  of  God."  We 
sometimes  also  meet  with  the  name  Christophon 
in  the  same  sense ;  as  in  the  Epistle  of  Phileas, 
bishop  of  Thmuis,  recorded  by  Eusebius ;  where, 
speaking  of  the  martyrs  of  his  own  time,  he 
gives  them  the  title  of  Xpioro^opot  fidprvpeg,16  because 


'  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  c.  1.  Nos  pisciculi  secundum  ixdvv 
nostrum  Jesum  Christum  in  aqua  nascimur ;  nec  aliter 
quam  in  aqua  permanendo  salvi  sumus. 

6  Optat.  cont.  Parmen.  lib.  3.  p.  62.  Hic  est  piscis  qui  in 
baptismate  per  invocationem  foutalibus  undis  inseritur,  ut 
quaa  aqua  fuerat,  a  pisce  etiam  piscinavocitetur.  Cujus  piscis 
nomen,  secundum  appellationem  Graecam,  in  uno  nomine 
per  singulas  literas  turbam  sanctorum  nominum  continet 
ix^s,  quod  est  latine,  Jesus  Christus,  Dei  Filius,  Salvator. 


9  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  p.  294.  Strom.  2.  p.  383.  Strom. 
6.  p.  605.  Strom.  7.  p.  748. 

10  Athan.  ap.  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  4.  c.  23. 

11  Socrat.  ibid. 

12  Acta  Ignat.  ap.  Grabe  Spicil.  t.  2.  p.  10. 

13  Pearson  Vind.  Ignat.  par.  2.  c.  12.  p.  397.  Cave's  Life 
of  Ignatius.     Grabe  Spicil.  t.  2.  p.  2. 

11  Vincent.  Specul.  lib.  10.  c.  7. 

'5  Clem.  Strom.  lib.  7.  p.  748.  lc  Euseb.  lib.  8.  c.  10  , 
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they  wcre  templcs  of  Christ,  and  acted  by  his  Holy 

Spirit. 

g      ,.  St.Ambrose,inoneplace,givesthem 

*  "'.',","".!„ '!,' ' '''  tbe  name  of  Chriati,m  aquabfied  scnse ; 
alludingtothesiguificationoftheword 
Christus  in  Scripture,  wbere  it  sometimes  signiiics 
any  one  that  is  anointcd  with  oil,  or  rcceivcs  any 
commission  from  God  by  a  spiritual  unction ;  in 
which  scnse  every  Christian  is  tlie  Lord's  anointed. 
And  therefore  he  says,  it  is  no  injury  "  for  the  serv- 
ant  to  bear  the  cbaracter  of  his  lord,  nor  for  the 
soldier  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  his  general; 
forasmuch  as  God  himself  hath  said,  "  Toueh  not 
niine  anointed,"  or  my  Christs,  Christos  mcos,  as  now 
tbe  Vulgar  translation  rcads  it,  Psal.  cv.  15.  And 
St.  Jerom  also,  who,  in  his  notes  upon  the  place,18 
observcs,  that  all  men  are  callcd  Christs  who  are 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost;  as  the  ancient 
patriarchs  before  thc  law,  who  had  no  other  unction. 
Ycf  we  do  not  find  that  the  Christians  gencrally 
took  this  name  upon  them,  but  rather  reserved  it  to 
thcir  Lord,  as  his  peculiar  name  and  title. 

Yet  it  is  very  observable,  that  in 

chrutom'gwat  all  the  names  they  chose,  there  was 
n  still  some  peculiar  relation  to  Christ 
and  God,  from  whom  thcy  would  be 
namcd,  and  not  from  any  mortal  man,  how  great 
or  eminent  soever.  Party  namcs,  and  human  ap- 
pellations,  they  ever  professed  to  abhor.  We  take 
not  our  denomination  from  men,  says  Chrysos- 
tom;19  we  have  no  leaders,  as  the  followers  of 
Marcion,  or  Manichaeus,  or  Arius.  No,  says  Epi- 
phanius,20  the  church  was  never  called  so  much 
as  by  the  name  of  any  apostle:  we  never  heard 
of  Petrians,  or  Paulians,  or  Bartholoma>ans,  or 
Thadda?ans;  but  only  of  Christians,  from  Christ. 
I  honour  Peter,  says  another  father,21  but  I  am  not 
called  a  Petrian  ;  I  honour  Paul,  but  I  am  not  called 
a  Pauhan :  I  cannot  bear  to  be  named  from  any  man, 
who  am  the  creature  of  God.  They  observe,  that 
this  was  only  the  property  of  sects  and  heresies,  to 
take  party  names,  and  denominate  themselves  from 
their  leaders.  The  great  and  venerable  name  of 
Christians  was  neglected  by  them,  whilst  they  pro- 
fanely  divided  themselves  into  human  appellations  ; 
as  Gregory  Nyssen22  and  Nazianzen  complain.  Thus 
Basil  observes23  how  the  Marcionites  and  Valentini- 
ans  rejected  the  name  of  Christians,  to  be  called  after 


nes  toall  paity 
■nd  ln 
appcliatioiis. 


the  names  of  Marcion  and  Valcntintis,  their  leaders. 
Optatus'-1  and  St.  Austin"5  bring  the  same  charge 
against  the  Donatists.  Optatus  says,  it  was  the 
usual  question  of  Donatus  to  all  foreigners,  Quid 
apudvos  agitur  departe  msa?  How  go  the  affairs 
of  my  party  among  you?  And  the  bishops  who 
were  his  followcrs,  wcrc  used  to  subscribe  themselves, 
Exparte  Donati.  Epiphanius  observes  the  same  of 
the  Audians,26  Colluthians,  and  Arians  :  and  he  tclls 
us  more  particularly  of  Meletius  and  his  followers,27 
that  having  formed  a  schism,  they  left  the  old  name 
of  the  catholic  church,  and  styled  themselves  by  a 
chstinguishing  character,  The  church  of  the  martyrs, 
with  an  invidious  design,  to  cast  a  reproach  upon  all 
others  that  were  not  of  their  party :  in  like  manncr, 
as  the  Arians  style  themselves  Lucianists28  and  Con- 
lucianists,  prctending  to  follow  the  doctrine  of  Lu- 
cian  the  martyr. 

But  the  church  of  Christ  stiU  kept  to  the  name 
of  Christian.  This  was  the  name  they  gloried  in  as 
most  expressive  of  their  unity  and  rclation  to  Christ. 
Eusebius'29  records  a  memorable  story  out  of  the 
Epistle  of  the  Churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienna,  in 
France,  concerning  one  Sanctus,  a  deacon  of  the 
church  of  Vienna,  who  suffered  in  the  persecution 
under  Antonine ;  that  being  put  to  the  rack,  and 
exarained  by  the  magistrates  concerning  his  name, 
his  country,  his  city,  his  quality,  whether  he  were 
bond  or  free,  his  answer  to  all  their  questions  was, 
I  am  a  Christian :  this,  he  said,  was  to  him  both 
name,  and  city,  and  kindred,  and  every  thing.  Nor 
could  the  heathen,  with  all  their  skill,  extort  any 
other  answer  from  him.  St.  Chrysostom30  gives  the 
like  account  of  the  behaviour  of  Lucian  the  martyr 
before  his  persecutors ;  and  there  are  some  other  in- 
stances  of  the  same  nature,  by  which  we  may  judge 
how  great  a  veneration  they  had  for  the  name 
Christian. 

The  importunity  of  heretics  made 
them  add  another  name  to  this,  viz.  oc  thenamecatho- 
that  of  catholic ;  which  was  as  it 
were  their  surname,  or  characteristic,  to  distinguish 
them  from  all  sects,  who,  though  they  had  party 
names,  yet  sometimes  shcltered  themselves  under 
the  common  name  of  Christians.  This  we  learn 
from  Pacian's  Epistle31  to  Sempronian  the  Novatian 
heretic,  who  demanding  of  him  the  reason  why 
Christians  called  themselves  catholics,  he  answers, 


17  Ambros.  de  Obit.  Valentin.  t.  3.  p.  12.  Nec  injuriam 
putes,  characteri  domini  inscribuntur  et  servuli,  et  nomine 
imperatoris  signantur  milites.  Denique  et  ipse  Dominus 
dixit,  Nolite  tangere  Christos  meos. 

18  Hieron.  Com.  in  Psal.  civ.  Ecce  antelegem  patriarchae 
non  uncti  regali  unguento,  Christi  dicuntur.  Christi  autem 
sunt,  qui  Spiritu  Sancto  unguntur 

19  Chrysost.  Hom.  23.  in  Act. 

20  Epiphan.  Haer.  42.  Marcionit.     Item  Ha>r.  10. 

«  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  31.  p.  506.     See  also  Athan.  Orat.  2. 
contra  Arian.     Greg.  Nyss.  de  Perfect.  Christ.  t.  3.  p.  276. 
B    2 


22  Nyss.  contra  Apollin.  t.  3.  p.  261.      Naz.  Orat.  ad 
Episcop. 

23  Basil  Com.  in  Psal.  xlviii.  p.  245. 

u  Optat.  lib.  3.  p.  68.  M  Aug.  Ep.  68.  ad  Januar. 

26  Epiph.  Haer.  70.  Audianor.     Id.  Huor.  69.  Arian. 

27  Epiphan.  Haer.  68.  Meletian. 

28  Theodor.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  1.   c.  4.      Epiphan.   Ilaor. 
69.  Arian. 

2U  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  1. 

90  Ch/ysost.  Homil.  46.  in  Lucian.  t.  1.  p.  602. 

31  Pacian.  Ep.  1.  ad  Sempronian.  Chiistianus  mihi  nomen 
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that  it  was  to  discern  them  from  heretics,  who  went 
by  the  name  of  Christians.  Christian  is  my  name, 
says  he,  and  catholic  my  surname ;  the  one  is  my 
title,  the  other  my  character  or  mark  of  distinction. 
Heretics  commonly  confined  rehgion,  either  to  a 
particular  region,  or  some  select  party  of  men, 
and  therefore  had  no  pretence  to  style  themselves 
catholics :  but  the  church  of  Christ  had  a  just  title 
to  this  name,  being  called  catholic  (as  Optatus"  ob- 
serves)  because  it  was  universally  difiused  over  all 
the  world.  And  in  this  sense  the  name  is  as  ancient 
almost  as  the  church  itself.  For  we  meet  with  it 
in  the  Passion  of  Polycarp33  in  Eusebius,  in  Cle- 
mens  Alexandrinus,34  and  Ignatius.35  And  so  great 
a  regard  had  they  for  this  name,  that  thcy  would 
own  none  to  be  Christians,  who  did  not  profess 
themselves  to  be  of  the  catholic  church.  As  we 
may  see  in  the  Acts  of  Pionius  the  martyr,30  who 
being  asked  by  Polemo  thc  judge,  of  what  church 
he  was  ?  answered,  I  am  of  the  catholic  church : 
for  Christ  has  no  othcr. 

I  must  here  observe  further,  that 
in  *hai  hdw  tiie  the  name  of  ecclesiastics  was  some- 

name,  ecclesiastics,       ,  , 

g.ve.i  to  au  Outa-  times  attnbuted  to  all  Lhristians  m 

uaxMi 

general.  For  thougli  this  was  a  pecu- 
har  name  of  the  clergy,  as  contradistinct  from  the 
laity  in  thc  Christian  church,  yet  when  Christians 
in  general  are  spoken  of  in  opposition  to  Jews,  in- 
fidels,  and  heretics,  then  they  have  all  the  name  of 
ecclesiastics,  or  men  of  the  church ;  as  being  neither 
of  the  Jewish  synagogues,  nor  of  the  heathen  tem- 
ples,  nor  heretical  conventicles,  but  members  of  the 
church  of  Christ.  In  this  sense  avSpeg  t/e/cXr/cnarmKoi 
is  often  used  by  Eusebius37  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.39 
And  Valesius39  observes  the  same  in  Origen,  Epi- 
phanius,  St.  Jerom,  and  others. 

Sometimes  also  we  find  the  word 

Thechristianreii-  Aoy/itx  put  absolutely  to  signify  the 

»ndnchr,estian"7Ua'  Christian  rehgion ;   as  Chrysostom40 

oi  toD  AoTUaTOf.  , 

and  Theodoret41  say  St.  Paul  himself 
uses  the  word  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  h.  15. 
And  Estius42  assures  us  it  was  the  common  interpret- 
ation  of  all  ancient  expositors, both  Greek  and  Latin, 
upon  that  place.    And  hence  it  was  that  Christians 


est,  catholicus  cognomen.      Illud  me  nuncupat,  istud  os- 
temlit. 

32  Optat.  lib.  2.  p.  46.  Cum  inde  dicta  sit  catholica, 
quod  sit  rationalis  et  ubique  diffusa. 

33  Euseb.  lib.  4.  c.  15.  34  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  lib.  7. 
35  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  n.  8. 

35  Act.  Pionii  ap.  Baron.  an.  254.  n.  9.  Cujus,  inquit  Po- 
lemo,  es  ecclesiac  ?  Respondit  Pionius,  Catholicae :  nulla 
enim  est  alia  apud  Christum. 

"  Euseb.  lib.  4.  cap.  7.  lib.  5.  cap.  27. 

39  Cyril  Catech.  15.  n.  4. 

39  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  lib.  2.  cap.  25. 

40  Chrys.  Hom.  5.  in  Ephes. 

«  Theod.  Com.  in  Ephes.  ii.  15. 

42  Est.  Com.  in  Ephes.  ii.  14.        43  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30. 


Sect.  10. 

Christians  called 

Jews  by  the  lieathen. 


were  callcd  sometimes  oi  rov  A6y/iaroc,  men  of  the 
faith;  meaning  the  faith  of  Christ.  As  in  the  re- 
script  of  Aurelian  the  emperor  against  Paulus 
Samosatensis,  recorded  by  Eusebius,"  the  bishops  of 
Italy  and  Rome  are  styled  "7rio7co7roi  tov  ooyjuaroc, 
bishops  of  the  faith,  that  is,  the  Christian  faith. 

The  heathens  also  were  used  to  con- 
found  the  namcs  of  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians  together ;  whence,  in  heathen 
authors,  the  name  of  Jews  by  mistake  is  often  given 
to  the  Christians.  Thus  Dio,  in  the  Life  of  Domi- 
tian,44speaking  of  Acilius  Glabrio,  a  man  of  consular 
dignity,  says  he  was  accused  of  atheism,  and  put  to 
death  for  turning  to  the  Jews'  religion ;  which,  as 
Baronius45  and  others  observe,  must  mcan  the  Chris- 
tian  religion,  for  which  he  was  a  martyr.  So  when 
Suetonius46  says,  that  Claudius  expelled  the  Jews 
from  Rome,  because  they  grew  tumultuous  by  the 
instigations  of  Chrestus ;  it  is  generally  concluded 
by  learned  mcn,47  that  under  the  name  of  Jews,  he 
also  comprehends  the  Christians.  In  like  manner 
when  Spartian4"  says  of  Caracalla's  play-fellow,  that 
he  was  of  the  Jewish  religion,  he  doubtless  means 
the  Christian ;  forasmuch  as  Tertullian 49  tells  us 
that  Caracalla  himsclf  was  nursed  by  a  Christian. 

The  heathens  committed  another  Scct  „ 
mistake  in  the  pronunciation  of  our  thenTco,nmmeiyea* 
Saviour's  name,  whom  they  generally  ffi^o&r1 
called  Chrcstus,  instead  of  Christus ; 
and  his  foUowers,  Chrestians,  for  Christians  :  which 
is  taken  notice  of  by  Justin  Martyr,50  Tertullian,'1 
Lactantius,52  and  some  others ;  who  correct  their 
mistake,  though  they  have  no  great  quarrel  with 
them  upon  this  account ;  for  both  names  are  of  good 
signification.  Christus  is  the  same  with  the  He- 
brew  Messias,  and  signifies  a  person  anointed  to  be 
a  priest  or  king  ;  and  Chrestus  being  the  same  with 
the  Greek  Xpjjoroe,  implies  sweetness  and  goodness. 
Whence  Tertullian53  tells  them,  that  they  were  un- 
pardonable  for  prosecuting  Christians  merely  for 
their  name,  because  both  names  were  innocent,  and 
of  excellent  signification. 

The  Christians  therefore  did  not  wholly  reject 
this  name,  though  it  was  none  of  their  own  im- 


44  Dio  in  Domit.  45  Baron.  an.  91.  n.  1. 

46  Sueton.  Claud.  c.  26.  Judaeos  impulsore  Chresto  as- 
sidue  tumultuantes  Roma  expulit. 

47  Hotting.  Hist.  Eccl.  t.  1.  p.  37.  Basnag.  Exerc.  in 
Baron.  p.  139.  Selden.  de  Synedr.  lib.  1.  c.  8.  who  cites 
Lipsius,  Petavius,  and  niany  others. 

49  Spartian.  in  Caracal.  c.  1. 

49  Tertul.  ad  Scapul.  c.  4.     Lacte  Christiano  educatus. 

50  Just.  M.  Apol.  2.  51  Tertul.  Apol.  c.  3. 

52  Lact.  lib.  4.  c.  7. 

53  Tertul.  ibid.  Christianus  quantum  interpretatio  est,  de 
unctione  deducitur.  Sed  et  cum  perperam  Chrestianus  pro- 
nunciatur  a  vobis  (nam  nec  nominis  certa  est  notitia  penes 
vos)  de  suavitate  vel  benignitate  compositum  est.  Oditur 
ergo  in  hominibus  innocuis  etiarn  nomen  innocuum. 
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posing.  As  neither  did  they  refuse  to  be  called 
Jews,  in  that  sense  as  the  Scripture  uses  the  vvord, 
to  distinguish  the  people  of  God  from  "  the  syna- 
gogue  of  Satan,"  Rev.  ii.  9.  Though,  to  avoid  the 
subtleties  of  the  Ebionites  and  Nazarens,  who  were 
for  blending  the  ceremonies  of  the  law  with  the 
faith  of  the  gospel,  they  rather  chose  to  avoid  that 
name,  and  stuck  to  the  name  of  Christians. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OF  THE  NAMES  OF  REPROACH  WHICH  THE  JEWS, 
INFIDELS,  AND  HERETICS,  CAST  DPON  THE  CHRIS- 
TIANS. 

sect.  i  Besides  the  names  aheady  spoken  of, 

xwenJTby  t?"ed    there   were    some   other  reproachful 

Jews  aad  heathens.     ^^  ^  upQn  ^^  hy  q^  adyer. 

saries,  which  it  will  not  be  improper  here  to  men- 
tion.  The  first  of  these  was  Nazarens,  a  name  of 
reproach  given  them  first  by  the  Jews,  by  whom 
they  are  styled  the  sect  of  the  Nazarens,  Acts  xxiv. 
5.  There  was,  indeed,  a  particular  heresy,  who 
called  themselves  Na?uipaTot :  and  Epipbanius1  thinks 
the  Jews  had  a  more  especial  spite  at  them,  because 
they  were  a  sort  of  Jewish  apostates,  who  kept  cir- 
cumcision  and  the  Mosaical  rites  together  with  the 
Christian  religion :  and  therefore,  he  says,  they  were 
used  to  curse  and  anathematize  them  three  times  a 
day,  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  when  they  met  in 
their  synagogues  to  pray,  in  this  direful  form  of 
execration,  'E7riKa7-apSo\:u  6  Qioq  tovq  tia£iopawvQ,  Send 
thy  curse,  O  God,  upon  the  Nazarens.  But  St. 
Jerom2  says  this  was  levelled  at  Christians  in 
general,  who  they  thus  anathematized  under  the 
name  of  Nazarens.  And  this  seems  most  probable, 
because,  as  both  St.  Jerom3  and  Epiphanius  him- 
self 4  observes,  the  Jews  termed  all  Christians,  by 
way  of  reproach,  Nazarens.  And  the  Gentiles  took 
it  from  the  Jews,  as  appears  from  that  of  Datianus 
the  praetor  in  Prudentius,5  where,  speaking  to  the 
Christians,  he  gives  them  the  name  of  Nazarens. 


Sect.  2. 
And  Galilseans. 


Some6  think  the  Christians  at  first  were  very  free 
to  own  this  name,  and  esteemed  it  no  reproach,  till 
such  time  as  the  hcresy  of  the  Nazarens  broke  out, 
and  then,  in  detestation  of  that  heresy,  they  forsook 
that  name,  and  called  themselves  Christians,  Acts 
xi.  23.  But  whether  this  be  said  according  to  the 
exact  rules  of  chronology,  I  leave  those  that  are 
better  skilled  to  determine. 

Another  name  of  reproach  was  that 
of  Galila?ans,  which  was  Julian's  ordi- 
nary  style,  whenever  he  spake  of  Christ  or  Chris- 
tians.  Thus  in  his  dialogue  with  old  Maris,  a  blind 
Christian  bishop,  mentioned  by  Sozomen,'  he  told 
him  by  way  of  scoff,  Thy  Galilaan  God  will  not 
cure  thee.  And  again,  in  his  epistle8  to  Arsacius, 
high  priest  of  Galatia,  The  Galikeans  maintain  their 
own  poor,  and  ours  also.  The  like  may  be  observed 
in  Socrates,9  Theodoret,10  Chrysostom,"  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen,12  who  adds,  that  he  not  only  called  them 
Galileeans  himself,  but  made  a  law  that  no  one 
should  call  them  by  any  other  name,  thinking 
thereby  to  abolish  the  name  of  Christians. 

They  also  called  them  atheists,  and 
their  religion,  the  atheism  or  impiety, 
because  they  derided  the  worship  of  the  heathen 
gods.  Dio 13  says,  Acilius  Glabrio  was  put  to  death 
for  atheism,  meaning  the  Christian  religion.  And 
the  Christian  apologists,  Athenagoras,14  Jusrin  Mar- 
tyr,15  Arnobius,16  and  others,  reckon  this  among  the 
crimes  which  the  heathens  usually  lay  to  their 
charge.  Eusebius  says,"  the  name  was  become  so 
common,  that  when  the  persecuting  magistrates 
would  oblige  a  Christian  to  renounce  his  religion, 
they  bade  him  abjure  it  in  this  form,  by  saying, 
among  other  things,  A7pt  tovq  aQiovq,  Confusion  to 
the  atheists,  Away  with  the  impious,  meaning  the 
Christians. 

To  this  they  added  the  name  of 

.  .  Sect.  4. 

Greeks  and  impostors,  which  is  noted     *"<•  Greeics  and 

unpostots. 

by  St.  Jerom,18  who  says,  wheresoever 
they  saw  a  Christian,  they  would  presently  cry  out, 
'O  ypainbg  kinbiTrjQ,  Behold  a  Grecian  impostor  ! 
This  was  the  character  which  the  Jews  gave  our 
Saviour,  6  7rA<h  oq,  that  deceiver,  Matt.  xxvii.  63.  And 
Justin  Martyr  says,19  they  endeavoured  to  propagate 
it  to  posterity,  sending  their  apostles  or  emissaries 


Sect.  3. 
Also  atheists. 


1  Epiphan.  Hacr.  29.  n.  9. 

2  Hieron.  Com.  in  Esa.  xlix.  t.  5.  p.  178.  Tcr  per  sin- 
gulos  dies  sub  nomine  Nazarenorum  maledicunt  in  syna- 
gogis  suis. 

3  Id.  de  Loc.  Hebr.  t.  3.  p.  289.  Nos  apud  veteres,  quasi 
opprubrio  Nazaraei  dicebamur,quos  nunc  Christianosvocar.t. 

4  Epiphan.  ibid. 

5  Prudent.  irepi  a-Ttrpavwv.     Carm.  5.  de  S.  Vincent. 

Vos  Nazareni  assistite, 
Rudemque  ritum  spernite. 

Id.  Hymno  9.  de  Rom.  Mart. 
•  Junius  Parallel.  lib.   1.  c.  8.     Goodvvyn  Jew.  Rites, 
lib.  1.  c.  8. 


7  Sozom.  lib.  5   c.  4.  8  Ap.  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  16. 

9  Socrat.  Hb.  3.  c.  12. 

10  Theodor.  lib.  3.  c.  7  et  21. 

11  Chrys.  Hom.  63.  t.  5.  n  Naz.  1.  Invectiv. 

13  Dio  in  Domitian. 

14  Athen.  Legat.  pro  Christ. 

15  Just.  Apol.  1.  p.  47.  I6  Arnob.  lib.  1. 

17  Euseb.  lib.  4.  c.  15. 

18  Hieron.  Ep.  10.  ad  Ftiriam.  Ubicunque  viderint  Chris- 
tianum,  statim  illud  de  Trivio,  '0  ypai/cds  iiridtTri^,  vocant 
impostorem. 

19  Justin  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  p.  335. 
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Book  I. 


from  Jerusalem  to  all  the  synagogues  in  the  world, 
to  bid  them  beware  of  a  certain  impious,  lawless 
sect,  lately  risen  up  under  one  Jesus,  a  Galiloean 
impostor.  Hence  Lucian 2°  took  occasion  in  his 
blasphemous  raillery  to  style  him  the  crucified  so- 
phister.  And  Celsus 2I  commonly  gives  him  and  his 
followers  the  name  of  yoT/rai,  deceivers.  So  Ascle- 
piades,  the  judge  in  Prudentius,22  compliments  them 
with  the  appellation  of  sophisters;  and  Ulpian23 
proscribes  them  in  a  law  by  thc  name  of  impostors. 
The  reason  why  they  added  the  name  of  Greeks 
to  that  of  impostors,  was  (as  learned  men24  conjec- 
ture)  because  many  of  the  Christian  philosophers 
took  upon  them  the  Grecian  or  philosophic  habit, 
which  was  the  7rfpi/3oXaiov,  or  pallhnn  :  whence  the 
Greeks  were  called  palliati,  as  the  Romans  were 
called  toi/ati,  or  gens  totjata,  from  their  proper 
habit,  whicli  was  the  toga.  Now,  it  being  some 
offence  to  the  Romans,  to  see  the  Christians  quit 
the  Roman  gown  to  wear  the  Grecian  cloak,  they 
thence  took  occasion  to  mock  and  deride  thcrn  wilh 
the  scurrilous  names  of  Greeks,  and  Grecian  impos- 
tors.  Tertullian's  book  de  Pallio  was  written  to 
show  the  spiteful  malice  of  this  foolish  objection. 

But  thc  heathens  went  one  step 
further  in  their  malice  ;  and  because 
our  Saviour  and  his  followers  did  many  miracles, 
which  they  imputed  to  evil  arts  and  the  power  of 
magic,  they  therefore  generally  declaimed  against 
them  as  magicians,  and  under  that  character  ex- 
posed  them  to  the  fury  of  the  vulgar.  Celsus25  and 
others  pretended  ihat  our  Saviour  studied  magic  in 
Egypt:  and  St.  Austin20  says,  it  was  generally  be- 
heved  among  the  heathen,  that  he  wrote  some  books 
about  magic  too,  which  he  delivered  to  Peter  and 
Paul  for  the  use  of  his  disciples.  Hence  it  was  that 
Suetonius,27  speaking  in  the  language  of  his  party, 
calls  the  Christians,  genus  hominum  superstitionis 
malejicce,  the  men  of  the  magical  superstition.  As 
Asclepiades,  the  judge  in  Prudentius,28  styles  St.  Ro- 
manus  the  martyr,  arch-magician.  And  St.  Am- 
brose  observes,  in  the  passion  of  St.  Agnes,29  how  the 
people  cried  out  against  her,  Away  with  the  sor- 
ceress  !  away  with  the  enchanter !     Nothing  being 


Scct.  5. 
Magicians. 


20  Lucian.  Peregrin. 

21  Cels.  ap.  Orig.  lib.  1.  p.  20. 

22  Prudent.  irtpl  o-Titp.  Cantt.  10.  de  Romano  Mart. 
Quis  hos  sophistas  error  invexit  novus,  &c. 

23  Digest.  lib.  50.  tit.  ]3.  c.  1.  Si  incantavit,  si  imprecatus 
est,  si  (ut  vulgari  verbo  impostorum  utar)  si  exorcizavit. 

21  Kortholt  de  Morib.  Christian.  c.  3.  p.  23.  Baron.  an. 
50.  n.  11. 

25  Origen.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  1.    Arnobius,  lib.  1.  p.  36. 

26  Aug.  de  Consensu  Evang.  lib.  1.  c.  9. 

27  Sueton.  Neron.  c.  16. 

29  Prudent.  irepl  o-Tt<p.  Hymn.  10.  de  S.  Romano.  Quo- 
usque  tandem  summus  hic  nobis  magtts  illudit. 

39  Ambr.  Serm.  90.  in  S.  Agnen.  Tolle  magam  !  Tolle 
maleficam  ! 


more  common  than  to  term  all  Christians,  especially 
such  as  wrought  miracles,30  by  the  odious  name  of 
sorcerers  and  magicians. 

The  nevv  superstition  was  another  sect  «. 

name  of  reproach  for  the  Lhnstian  ^Mon- 

religion.  Suetonius  gives  it  that  title,31  and  Pliny 
and  Tacitus  add  to  it*2  the  opprobrious  terms  of 
wieked  and  unreasonable  superstition.  By  which 
name  also  Nero  triumphed  over  it,  in  his  trophies 
which  he  set  up  at  Rome,  when  he  had  harassed 
the  Christians  with  a  most  severe  persecution.  He 
gloried  that  he  had  purged  the  country  of  robbers, 
and  those  that  obtruded  and  inculcated  the  new 
superstition  33  upon  mankind.  By  this,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  he  meant  the  Christians,  whose  religion  is 
called  the  superstition  in  other  inscriptions  of  the 
like  nature.  See  that  of  Diocletian  cited  in  Baronius, 
anno  304,  from  Occo.  Superstitione  Christianorum 
ubiqae  deleta,  fyc. 

Not  much  unlike  this  was  that  other  name  which 
Porphyry 31  and  some  others  give  it,  when  they  call 
it  the  barbarous,  new,  and  strange  religion.  In  the 
acts  of  the  famous  martyrs  of  Lyons,  who  suffered 
under  Antoninus  Pius,  the  heathens  scornfully  in- 
sult  it  with  this  character.  For  having  burnt  the 
martyrs  to  ashes,  and  scattered  their  remains  into 
the  river  Rhone,  they  said  they  did  it  to  cut  off  their 
hopes  of  a  resurrection,  upon  the  strength  of  which 
they  sought  to  obtrude S5  the  new  and  strange  re- 
ligion  upon  mankind.  But  now  let  us  see  whether 
they  will  rise  again,  and  whether  their  God  can 
help  and  deliver  them  out  of  our  hands. 

Celsus  gives  them  the  name  of  Si-  sh*.  i. 
byllists,36  because  the  Christians  in  caiied  sii,jiu>ts. 
their  disputes  with  the  heathens  sometimes  made 
use  of  the  authority  of  Sibylla,  their  own  prophetess, 
against  them;  whose  writings  they  urged  with  so 
much  advantage  to  the  Christian  cause,  and  preju- 
dice  to  the  heathen,  that  Justin  Martyj 37  says,  the 
Roman  governors  made  it  death  for  any  one  to  read 
them,  or  Hystaspes,  or  the  writings  of  the  prophets. 

They  also  reproached  them  with  the  Seet  8 

appellation  of  /3ta0aWo.,  self-murder-      ^"^'"■''- 
ers,  because  they  readily  offered  themselves  up  to 


30  See  Kortholt  de  Morib.  Christ.  c.  4. 

31  Sueton.  Nero.  c.  16. 

32  Plin.  lib.  10.  Ep.  97.  Nihil  aliud  inveni,  quam  super- 
stitionem  pravam  et  immodicam.  Tacit.  Annal.  15.  c.  44. 
Exitiabilis  superstitio. 

33  Inscript.  Antiq.  ad  Calcem  Sueton.  Oxon.  NERONI. 
CLAUD.CAIS.  AUG.  PONT.  MAX.  OB.  PROVINC. 
LATRONIB.  ET.  HIS.  QUI.  NOVAM.  GENERI. 
HUM.  SUPERSTITION.  INCULCAB.  PURGAT. 

34  Ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  6.  c.  19.  Bdppapov 
To\fii]p.a. 

35  Act.  Mart.  Lugd.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  1.  Qpi)o-Kttav 
%evr\v  Kai  kuivijv. 

36  Origen.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  5.  p.  272. 

37  Just.  Apol.  2.  p.  82. 
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niartyrdom,  and  cheerfully  underwcnt  any  violent 
deatli,  which  the  heathens  could  inilict  upon  tliem. 
Witfa  what  eagerness  they  courted  death,  we  learn 
not  only  from  the  Christian  writers"  themselves, 
but  from  thc  testimonies  of  the  heathens39  concern- 
ing  them.  Lucian40  says,  they  not  only  despised 
death,  but  many  of  them  voluntarily  offered  them- 
selves  to  it,  out  of  a  persuasion  that  they  should  be 
made  immortal  and  live  for  ever.  This  he  reckons 
folly,  and  therefore  gives  them  the  name  of  kciko- 
lalpoviq,  the  miserable  wretches  that  threw  away 
their  lives.  In  which  sense  Porphyry41  also  styles 
the  Christian  religion,  (Sdpfiapov  ro\,uijf<a,  the  barbar- 
ous  boldness.  As  Arrius  Antoninus"  terms  the 
professors  of  it,  cJ  StiXot,  the  stupid  wretches,  that 
had  such  a  mind  to  die ;  and  the  heathen  in  Mi- 
nucius,43  homines  dephratce  ac  desperatce  factionis, 
the  men  of  the  forlorn  and  desperate  faction.  All 
which  agrees  with  the  name  biothanati,  or  biceo- 
thanati,  as  Baronius41  understands  it.  Though  it 
may  signify  not  only  self-murderers,  but  (as  a  learn- 
ed  critic15  notes)  men  thatexpect  to  live  after  death. 
In  which  sense  the  heathens  probably  might  use  it 
likewise,  to  ridicule  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection ;  on  which,  they  knew,  all  their  fearless 
and  undaunted  courage  was  founded.  For  so  the 
same  heathen  in  Minucius  endeavours  to  expose 
at  once  both  their  resolution  and  their  behef :  0 
srrange  folly,  and  incredible  madness !  says  he ;  they 
despise  all  present  torments,  and  yet  fear  those  that 
are  future  and  uncertain :  they  are  afraid  of  dying 
after  death,  but  in  the  mean  time  do  not  fear  to  die. 
So  vainly  do  they  flatter  themselves,  and  allay  their 
fears,  with  the  hopes  of  some  reviving  comforts 
after  death.  For  one  of  these  reasons,  then,  they 
gave  them  the  name  of  biothanati,  which  word  ex- 
pressly  occurs  in  some  of  the  Acts  of  the  ancient 
Martyrs.  Baronius  observes,46  out  of  Bede's  Mar- 
tyrology,  that  when  the  seven  sons  of  Symphorosa 
were  martyred  under  Hadrian,  their  bodies  were  all 
cast  into  one  pit  together,  which  the  temple-priests 
named  from  them,  Ad  septem  biothanatos,  The  grave 
of  the  seven  biothanati. 

sect.  9.  For  the  same  reasons  they  erave 

tanUlaHL  and  J  ..b 

desperati.  them  the  names  of  parabolaru  and 
desperati,  the  bold  and  desperate  men.  The  para- 
bolarii  or parabolani  among  the  Romans,  were  those 
bold,  adventurous  men,  who  hired  out  themselves  to 


fight  with  wild  beasts  upon  the  stage  or  amphi- 
theatre,  whence  they  had  also  the  nanie  of  bestiarii, 
and  confectores.  Now,  bccause  the  Christians  wcre 
put  to  fight  for  their  lives  in  the  sarne  manner,  and 
they  rather  chose  to  do  it  than  deny  thcir  rcligion, 
thcy  therefore  got  the  name  of  paraboli,  and  para- 
bolani ;  which,  though  it  was  intended  as  a  name  of 
reproach  and  mockery,  yet  the  Christians  were  not 
unwilling  to  take  it  to  themselves,  being  one  of  the 
truest  characters  that  the  heathens  ever  gave  them. 
And  therefore  they  sometimes  gave  themselves  this 
name,  by  way  of  allusion  to  the  Roman  paraboli. 
As  in  the  passion"  of  Abdo  and  Senne  in  the  time 
of  Valerian,  the  martyrs  who  were  exposed  to  be 
devoured  by  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  are 
said  to  enter,  ut  audacissimi  parabolani,  as  most 
resolute  champions,  that  despised  their  own  lives 
for  their  religion's  sake.  But  the  other  name  of 
desperati  they  rejected  as  a  calumny,  retorting  it 
back  upon  their  adversaries,  who  more  justly  de- 
served  it.  Those,  says  Lactantius,48  who  set  a  value 
upon  their  faith,  and  will  not  deny  their  God,  they 
first  torment  and  butcher  them  with  all  their  might, 
and  then  call  them  desperados,  because  they  will  not 
spare  their  own  bodies ;  as  if  any  thing  could  be 
more  desperate,  than  to  torture  and  tear  in  pieces 
those  whom  you  cannot  but  know  to  be  innocent. 
Tertullian  mentions  another  name, 

.  ,.<■  .  .  T  l        1      •  Sect- 10- 

which  was  hkewise  occasioned  by  their    BarmmtHii,  and 

~»     .  ml  semaxii. 

suffermgs.  The  martyrs  which  were 
burnt  alive,  were  usually  tied  to  a  board,  or  stake, 
of  about  six  foot  long,  which  the  Romans  called 
semaxis ;  and  then  they  were  surrounded  or  covered 
with  faggots  of  small  wood,  which  they  called 
sarmentu.  From  this  their  punishment,  the  hea- 
then,  who  turned  every  thing  into  mockery,  gave 
all  Christians  the  despiteful  nameof  sarmentitii  Sir\c\ 
semaxii.*9 

The  heathen  in  Minucius50  takes  Sect  u_ 
occasion  also  to  reproach  them  under  z"«J<v«*  >"•'«>■ 
the  name  of  the  skulking  generation,  or  the  men 
that  loved  to  prate  in  corners  and  the  dark.  The 
ground  of  which  scurrilous  refiection  was  only 
this,  that  they  were  forced  to  hold  their  religious 
assemblies  in  the  night  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  per- 
secutions.  Which  Celsus51  himself  owns,  though 
otherwise  prone  enough  to  load  them  with  hard 
names  and  odious  reflections. 


39  See  these  collected  in  Pearson,  Vind.  Ignat.  par.  2.  c.  9. 
p.  384. 

39  Arrius  Antonin.  ap.  Tertul.  ad  Scap.  c.  4.   Tiberian.  in 
Joh.  Malela  Chronic. 

40  Lucian.  de  Mort.  Peregrin. 

41  Porphyr.  ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  6.  c.  19. 

42  Tertul.  ibid. 

43  Minuc.  Octav.  p.  25. 
41  Baron.  an.  138.  n.  5. 

45  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Ecclesiast.  t.  1.  p.  690. 


46  Baron.  an.  138.  n.  5. 

47  Acta  Abdon.  et  Sennes  ap.  Suicer. 

48  Lact.  Instit.  lib.  5.  c.  9.  Desperatos  vocant,  quia  cor- 
pori  suo  minime  parcunt,  &c. 

49  Tertul.  Apol.  c.  50.  Licet  nunc  sarmentitios  ct  semax- 
ios  appelletis,  quia  ad  stipitem  dimidii  axis  reviucti,  sar- 
mentorum  ambitu  exurimur. 

50  Minuc.  Octav.  p.  25.  Latebrosa  et  lucifugax  natio,  in 
publicum  muta,  in  angulis  garrula. 

51  Origen.  cont.  Cel.  lib.  1.  p.  5. 
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The  same  heathenin  Mmuciusgives 
Sect.  12.  ° 

Pimainaproscipta,  them  one  scumlous  name  more,\vluch 

and  pistores. 

it  is  not  very  easy  to  guess  the  meaning 
of.  He  calls  them  Plautinians,52  homincs  plautincc 
prosapue.  Rigaltius53  takes  it  for  a  ridicule  upon 
the  poverty  and  simplicity  of  the  Christians,  whom 
the  heathens  commonly  represented  as  a  company 
of  poor  ignorant  mcchanics,  bakers,  tailors,  and  the 
like ;  men  of  the  same  quality  with  Plautus,  who, 
as  St.  Jerom51  observes,  was  so  poor,  that  in  a  timc 
of  famine  he  was  forced  to  hire  out  himself  to  a 
baker  to  grind  at  his  mill,  during  which  time  he 
wrote  three  of  his  plays  in  thc  intervals  of  his  la- 
bour.  Such  sort  of  men  Caecilius  says  the  Chris- 
tians  were  ;  and  therefore  he  styles  Octavius  in  the 
dialogue,  homo  Plautince  jirosapia?,  et  pistorum  prcc- 
ciji/ms,  a  Plautinian,  a  chicf  man  among  the  illiterate 
bakers,  but  no  philosophcr.  The  samc  reflection 
is  often  made  by  Celsus.  You  shall  sce,  says  he," 
weavers,  tailors,  fullers,  and  the  most  illiterate  and 
rustic  fellows,  who  dare  not  speak  a  word  before 
wise  men,  when  they  can  get  a  company  of  chil- 
dren  and  silly  women  together,  set  up  to  teach 
strange  paradoxes  amongst  them.  Tlus  is  one  of 
their  rules,  says  he  again,56  Let  no  man  that  is  learn- 
ed,  wise,  or  prndent  come  among  us ;  but  if  any  be 
unlearned,  or  a  child,  or  an  idiot,  let  him  frecly 
come.  So  they  openly  declare,  that  none  but  fools, 
and  sots,  and  such  as  want  sense,  slaves,  women, 
and  children,  are  fit  disciples  for  the  God  they 
worship. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  heathens  that 
with  what  names  thus  reviled  them,  but  commonly  every 

thc  hcrctics  re-  «i      .       . 

proadied  the  ortho-  perverse  sect  among-   the  Christians 

UOi  ChrLstmns.  x  ° 

had  some  reproachful  name  to  cast 
upon  thcm.  The  Novatian  party  called  them  Corne- 
lians,57  because  they  communicated  with  Cornelius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  rather  than  with  Novatianus,  his 
antagonist.  They  also  termed  them  apostatics,  capi- 
tolins,  synedrians,  because59  they  charitably  decreed 
in  their  synods  to  receive  apostates,  and  such  as  went 
to  the  capitol  to  sacrifice,  into  their  communion 
again  upon  their  sincere  repentance.  The  Nestori- 
ans59  termed  the  orthodox  Cyrillians  ;  and  the  Ari- 
ans60  called  them  Eustathians  and  Paulinians,  from 
Eustathius  and  Paulinus,  bishops  of  Antioch.  As 
also  homoousians,  because  they  kept  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  hfioovcnov,  which  declared  the  Son  of  God  to 


52  Minuc.  p.  37.  Quid  ad  haec  audet  Octavius  homo  Plau- 
tinai  prosapia;,  ut  pistoruru  pra;cipuus  ita  postreruus  philo- 
sophorura  ? 

53  Rigalt.  in  loc. 

51  Hieron.  Chronic.  an.  1.  Olymp.  145. 

55  Origen.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  3.  p.  144.  M  Ibid.  p.  137. 

57  Eulog.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  280. 

68  Pacian.  Ep.  2.  ad  Sympronian. 

59  Ep.  Legat.  Schismat.  ad  suos  in  Epheso  in  Act.  Con. 
Ephes.  Con.  t.  3.  p.  746. 

60  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  21.  si  Qpus  Imperf.  Hom.  48- 


be  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father.  The 
author  of  the  Opus  Imperfectum  on  St.  Matthew, 
under  the  name  of  Chrysostom,01  styles  them  ex- 
prcssly,  Hceresis  homoousianorum,  The  heresy  of 
the  homoousians.  And  so  Serapion  in  his  conflict 
with  Arnobius62  calls  them  homousianates,  which 
the  printed  copy  reads  corruptly  homuncionates, 
which  was  a  name  for  the  Nestorians. 

The  Cataphrygians,  or  Montanists,         Sect  u 
commonly  called   the  orthodox,  \pv-  ^Tul'h"\htiei 

,  l       t  .1  ,     i     Montanists. 

X^oiij,  carnal;  because  they  rejected 
the  prophccies  and  pretended  inspirations  of  Mon- 
tanus,  and  would  not  receive  his  rigid  laws  about 
fasting,  nor  abstain  from  second  marriages,  and  ob- 
serve  four  lents  in  a  year,  &c.  This  was  Tertul- 
lian's  ordinary  compliment  to  the  Christians  in  all 
his  books63  written  after  he  was  fallen  into  the 
crrors  of  Montanus.  He  calls  his  own  party  the 
spiritual,  and  the  orthodox,  the  carnal.  And  some 
of  his  books"4  are  expressly  entitled,  Adversus 
Psychicos.  Clemens  Alexandrinus65  observcs,  the 
same  reproach  was  also  used  by  other  heretics  be- 
side  the  Montanists.  And  it  appears  from  Irenseus, 
that  this  was  an  ancient  calumny  of  the  Valen- 
tinians,  who  styled  themselves  the  spiritual  and  the 
perfect,  and  the  orthodox,  the  secular  and  carnal,66 
who  had  need  of  abstinence  and  good  works,  which 
were  not  necessary  for  them  that  were  perfect. 

The  Millenaries  styled  them  alle- 
eorists,  because  they  expounded  the    AUee-orisu  by  the 

.  .        .  Millenaries. 

prophecy  of    the    saints   reigning   a 

thousand  years  with  Christ,  Rev.  xx.  4,  to  a  mys- 

tical  and  allegorical  scnse.     Whence  EusebiusCT  ob- 

serves  of  Nepos  the  Egyptian  bishop,  who  wrote 

for   the   millennium,   that  he    entitled   his    book, 

"E\tyxns  ' AWrjyopioTwv,  A  Confutation  of  the  Alle- 

gorists. 

Aetius  the  Arian  gives  them  the  Sect  ]6 
abusive  name  of  xpovhai ;  by  which  A(S™'«;„K 
he  seems  to  intimate,  that  their  re-  h„it)!"^!i^[\^' 
ligion  was  but  temporary,  and  would  e  I>oUina"lns- 
shortly  have  an  end;  whenas  the  character  was 
much  more  applicable  to  the  Arians  themselves, 
whose  faith  was  so  lately  sprung  up  in  the  world ; 
as  the  author  of  the  dialogues  de  Trinitate,  under 
the  name  of  Athanasius,  who  confutes  Aetius,68  justly 
retorts  upon  him. 

The  Manichees,  as  they  gave  themselves  the 


62  Conflict.  Arnob.  et  Serap.  ad  calcem  Irenaei,  p.  519. 

63  Tertul.  adv.  Prax.  c.  1.  Nos  quidem  agnitio  Paracleti 
disjunxit  a  psychicis.  Id.  de  Monogam.  c.  1.  Haeretici 
nuptias  auferunt,  psychici  ingerunt.     See  also  c.  11   andlG. 

61  De  Jcjuniis  atlv.  Psychicos.     De  Pudicitia,  &c. 

65  Clera.  Alex.  Strom.  lib.  4.  p.  511. 

66  Iren.  lib.  1.  c.  p.  29.  Nobis  quidem,  quos  psychicos 
vocant,  et  de  soeculo  esse  dicunt,  uccessariam  continen- 
tiara,  &c. 

67  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  24. 

08  Athan.  Dial.  2.  de  Trinit.  t.  2.  p.  193. 
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most  glorious  names  of  electi,  macarii,  catharistcc, 
mentioned  by  St.  Austin;68  so  they  reproached  the 
cathohcs  with  the  most  contemptible  name  of  sim- 
plices,  idiots;  which  is  the  term  that  Manichseus 
himself  used  in  his  dispute70  with  Archelaus  the 
Mesopotamian  bishop,  styhng  the  Christian  teachers, 
simpliciorum  magistros,  guides  of  the  simple,  be- 
cause  they  could  not  relish  his  execrable  doctrine 
concerning  two  principles  of  good  and  evil. 

The  Apolhnarians  were  no  less  injurious  to  the 
catholics,  in  fixing  on  them  the  odious  name  of 
anthropohtrcc,  man-worshippers ;  because  they  main- 
tained  that  Christ  was  a  perfect  man,  and  had  a 
reasonable  soul  and  body,  of  the  same  nature  with 
ours ;  which  Apolhnarius  denied.  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen"  takes  notice  of  this  abuse,  and  sharply  re- 
plies  to  it;  tclling  the  Apollinarians,  that  they 
themselves  much  better  deserved  the  name  of  sar- 
cohtrcc,  flesh-worshippers  ;  for  if  Christ  had  no 
human  soul,  they  must  be  concluded  to  worship  his 
flesh  only. 

s«t.  n.  The   Origenians,  who   denied    the 

JSlSS^S  bj?  truth  of  the  resurrection,  and  asserted 
that  men  should  have  only  aerial  and 
spiritual  bodies  in  the  next  world,  made  jests  upon 
the  catholics,  because  they  maintained  the  con- 
trary,  that  our  bodies  should  be  the  same  individual 
bodies,  and  of  the  same  nature  that  they  are  now, 
with  flesh  and  bones,  and  all  the  members  in  the 
same  form  and  structure,  only  altered  in  quality, 
not  in  substance.  For  this  they  gave  them  the 
opprobrious  names  of  simjrfices  and/»/f(7osaj'c«,72idiots 
and  lovers  of  the  flesh;  carnei,  animales,  jumenta, 
carnal,  sensual,  animals  ;  lutei,  earthy  ;  pilosiotce,™ 
which  Erasmus's  edition  reads  corruptly  pelusiotcc, 
instead  of  pilosiotce ;  which  seems  to  be  a  name 
formed  from  pili,  hair ;  because  the  catholics  as- 
serted,  that  the  body  would  rise  perfect  in  all  its 
parts,  even  with  the  hair  itself  to  beautify  and 
adorn  it. 

sect  i8.  But  of  all  others,  the  Luciferians 

Thf-  SVIUU.'0£ue  of  .  .  .        -  - 

antkimst  ahiTsu-     gave  the  church  the  rudest  languag-e ; 

tan,  by  tlie  Luci-        °       .  o       6     > 

•"""is-  styhng    her    the    brothel-house,  aud 

synagogue  of  antichrist  and  Satan  ;  because  she  al- 


69  Aug.  de  Hacr.  c.  46. 

70  Archel.  Disp.  adv.  Manichaeum  ad  calcem  Sozornen. 
Ed.  Vales.  p.  197. 

71  Naz.  Ep.  1.  ad  Cledon. 

72  Hieron.  Ep.  61.  ad  Pammach.  t.  2.  p.  171.  Nos  sim- 
plices  et  philosarcas  dicere,  quod  eadem  ossa,  et  sanguis,  et 
caro,  id  est,  vultus  et  membra,  totiusque  compago  corporis 
resurgat  in  novissima  die. 

73  ld.  Ep.  65.  ad  Pam.  et  Ocean.  de  Error.  Orig.  p.  192. 
Pelusiotas  (leg.  pilosiotas)  nos  appellant,  et  luteos,  anima- 
lesque,  et  carneos,  quod  non  recipiamus  ea  qua;  Spiritus 
sunt. 

74  Hieron.  Dial.  adv.  Lucifer.  t.  2.  p.  135.  Asserebat 
universum  mundiun  esse  diaboli:  et,  ut  jam  familiare  est 
eis  dicere,   factum   de  ecclesia  lupanar. Quod  anti- 


lo  wed  those  bishops  to  retain  their  honour  and  placcs, 
who  were  cajoled  by  the  Arians  to  subscribe  the 
fiaudulent  confession  of  the  council  of  Ariminum. 
The  Luciferian  in  St.  Jerom  runs  out  in  this  man- 
ner  against  the  church ;  and  St.  Jerom  says,  he 
spake  but  the  sense  of  the  whole  party,  for  this  was 
the  ordinary  style"  and  language  of  all  the  rest. 

These  are  some  of  those  reproachful  names,  which 
heretics,  concurring  with  Jews  and  infidels,  endea- 
voured  to  fasten  upon  the  Christian  church ;  which 
I  should  not  so  much  as  have  mentioned,  but  that 
they  serve  to  give  some  light  to  antiquity,  and  there- 
fore  were  not  wholly  to  be  passed  over  in  a  treatise 
of  this  nature. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF    THE    SEVERAL    ORDERS    OF    MEN    IN    THE 
CHRISTIAN    CHURCH. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  se-       ,  sect.  1. 

°  t  Thrce  sorts  of 

veral  names  of  Christians,  I  proceed  ™m*?™  o,f  "■« 

1         *  Chnstian  church, 

now  to  speak  of  the  persons,  and  se-  the  4jr»ft*«iw* 
veral  orders  of  men,in  the  Christian  %»<<«*«««■ 
church.  Some  divide  them  into  three  ranks,  others 
into  four,  others  into  five ;  which  yet  come  much  to 
the  same  account,  when  they  are  compared  together. 
Eusebius  reckons  but  three  orders,  viz.  the  ijyoviiivoi, 
7ri?6t,  and  Karrixovfiivoi ;  rulers,  believers,  and  catechu- 
mens.  There  are  in  every  church,  says  he,  three 
orders  of  men,1  one  of  the  rulers  or  guides,  and  two 
of  those  that  are  subject  to  them ;  for  the  people 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  tti^toi,  behevers, 
and  the  unbaptized,  by  whom  he  means  the  cate- 
chumens.  St.  Jerom2  makes  five  orders;  but  then 
he  divides  the  clergy  into  three  orders,  to  make  up 
the  number;  reckoning  them  thus,  bishops,  pres- 
byters,  deacons,  believers,  and  catechumens.  In 
which  account  he  follows  Origen,3  who  makes  five 
degrees  subordinate  to  one  another  in  the  church ; 


christi  magis  synagoga,  quam  ecclesia  Christi  debeat  nun- 
cupari. 

1  Euseb.  Demonst.  Evang.  lib.  7.  c.  2.  p.  323.  Tpia 
KaO'  £/vaTt;y  eKKXifaiav  TayfxaTa,  'kv  liXv  to  twv  ijyov/j.tvtov, 
fiuo  ok  Ta  tlov  uiroVe€i]KuTcjjv. 

2  Hieron.  Com.  in  Esai.  xix.  p.  64.  Quinque  eeclesiae  or- 
dines,  episcopos,  presbytevos,  diaconos,  fideles,  catechu- 
menos. 

3  Origen.  Hom.  5.  in  Ezek.  Pro  modo  graduura  unus- 
quisque  torquebitur.  Majorem  pcenam  habet,  qui  ecclesine 
praesidet  et  delinquit.  Annon  magis  misericordiam  pro- 
meretur  ad  comparationem  fidelis,  catechumenus  ?  Non 
magis  venia  dignus  est  laicus,  si  ad  diaconum  cnnferatnr? 
Et  rursus  comparatione  presbyteri  diaconus  veniam  plus 
mcrctur. 
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saying,  Evcry  one  shall  be  punished  according  to 

thc  difference  of  his  degree.     If  a  hishop  or  presi- 

dent  of  the  church  sins,  he  shall  have  the  greater 

punishment.     A  catechumen  will  dcserve  mercy, 

in  comparison  of  a  believer ;  and  a  layman,  in  com- 

parison  of  a  deacon  ;  and  a  dcacon,  in  comparison  of 

a  presbyter.  Here  are  plainly  St.  Jcrom's  five  orders; 

first  bishops,  under  the  name  of  presidents  of  the 

church,  then  presbyters,  aftcr  them  deacons,  (hen 

beheversor  laymen,  and  lastof  all  the  catechumens. 

In  all  which  accounts,  these  four 

BeUev«a  faen     things  are  proper  to  beremarkcd:   1. 

u»Chuty  ihat       That  the  name,  believers,  7riirr6i  and 

were  oajitizcd.  , 

fiaelea,  is  herc  taken  m  a  more  stnct 
sense  only  for  one  order  of  Christians,  the  believing 
or  baptized  laity,  in  contradistinction  to  the  clergy 
and  the  catechumcns,  the  two  other  ordcrs  of  mcn 
in  the  church.  And  in  this  sense  the  words  7n&-r6t 
and  Jideles  are  commonly  uscd  in  the  ancient  htur- 
gies4  and  canons,  to  distinguish  those  that  wcre 
baptized,  and  allowed  to  partake  of  the  holy  mys- 
teries,  from  the  catcchumcns.  Whence  camc  lliat 
ancient  distinction  of  thc  scrvice  of  the  church,  in- 
to  the  7nissci  catechumenorum,  and  missa  Jidelium;* 
of  which  more  in  its  proper  place. 

2.    We  may  lience  observe,   that 
otMhumem      the  catechumcns,  though  but  impcr- 

oniiid  :is  itnpiT-  _,      .       . 

i.,t  moBhen  of    fect  Chnstians,  were  m  some  mcasure 

the  churcli. 

owncd  to  be  withm  the  pale  of  the 
church.  Forasmuch  as  Eusebius,  Origen,  and  St.  Je- 
rom  reckon  them oneof  the threc ordcrs  of  the church. 
And  the  councils  of  Eliberis°and  Constantinoplc' 
give  them  expressly  thenameof  Christians.  Though, 
as  St.  Austin8  says,  they  were  not  yet  sons,  but 
servants :  they  belonged  to  the  house  of  God,  but 
were  not  yet  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  it ;  be- 
ing  only  Christians  at  large,  and  not  in  the  most 
strict  and  proper  acceptation. 

t  And  yet  this  is  more  than  can  be 

rrcknn.vi^mon»    said   0I"  heretics   properly  so  called. 

Clinstians.  '      -p^    ^    may  obserye)  3    rpj^    fa    ^ 

forementioned  division,  heretics  come  into  no  ac- 
count  among  Christians.  They  were  not  esteemed 
of,  either  as  catechumens,  or  behcvers,  but  as  mere 


Jews,  or  pagans  ;  neither  having  the  true  faith,  nor 
bcing  willing  to  learn  it.  Tertullian"  says  in  gencral, 
If  they  bc  heretics,  they  cannot  bc  Christians.  And 
St.  Jerom,10  disputing  with  a  Luciferian,  says  the 
same  in  exprcss  tcrms,  that  heretics  are  no  Chris- 
tians ;  nor  to  be  spoken  of,  but  as  we  would  do  of 
heathens.  Lactantius"  specifies  in  tlie  Montanists, 
Novatians,  Yalcutinians,  Marcionites,  Anthropians, 
Arians,  saying,  that  they  are  no  Christians,  who,  for- 
saking  the  name  of  Christ,  call  thcmselves  by  other 
denominations.  Athanasius12  and  Hilary"  say  the 
same  of  the  Arians,  that  they  are  not  Christians. 
Constantine14  therefore  enactcd  it  into  a  law,  that 
thcyshouldnotbecalledChristians,butPorphyrians; 
from  Porphyry,  that  infamous  hcathen,  whose  prac- 
tice  tliey  so  much  rcsembled  in  their  impious  blas- 
phcmics  and  reproachcs  of  Christ  and  the  Christian 
religion.  And  in  imitation  of  this,  Thcodosius  ju- 
nior15  made  another  law  to  the  same  effect,  against 
Nestorius  and  his  followers ;  that  they  should  not 
abuse  the  name  of  Christians,  but  be  called  Simoni- 
ans,  from  Simon  Magus,  the  arch-heretic.  To  vvhich 
we  may  add  that  decree  of  the  general  council  of 
Sardica,  in  thcir  synodical  cpistle  "against  the  Arians ; 
where  they  require  all  catholics,  not  only  to  deny  the 
Arian  bishops  the  tille  of  bishops,  but  even  that  of 
Christians.  All  which  evidently  proves,  that  the 
ancicnts  put  a  manifest  differcnce  betwixt  those 
who  wcre  apostates  from  the  faith,  and  those  who 
as  yet  had  never  made  any  solemn  profession  of  their 
faith  inbaptism:  they  allowed  the  catechumens  the 
name  of  Christians,  because  they  were  candidates  of 
heaven  ;  but  they  judged  heretics  unworthy  of  that 
name,  because  they  corrupted  the  common  faith  of 
Christians,  and  denied  the  Lord,  by  whose  name 
they  were  called. 

4.  We  may  observe  in  the  last  place, 
that  there  were   no   Christians,   but     renitents  ind 

,    _  energninens  ranked 

what  nnjmt  be  reduced  to  some  one  u»  the  «ame  euua 

°  with  cutecliumens. 

or  other  of  the  three  forementioned 
orders  :  for  the  penitents,  and  energumens,  as  they 
called  those  that  were  possessed  vvith  evil  spirits, 
may  be  ranked  among  the  catechumens,  being  com- 
monly  treated  and  disciplined  by  the  church  in  the 


«See  Con.  Nic.  Can.  11.  Con.  Eliber.  c.  12,  40,  51. 
Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  34.  Cyril.  Hierosol.  Praf.  Ca- 
tech.  n.  2. 

5  Con.  Carth.  4.  c.  84.     Cou.  Valent.  Hispan.  c.  1. 

«  Con.  Elib.  Can.  39.  7  Con.  Const.  1.  Can.  7. 

8  Aug.  Tract.  11.  in  Joh.  t.  9.  p.  41.  Quod  signum  crucis 
in  fronte  habent  catechumeni,  jam  de  douio  magna  sunt, 
sed  fiant  ex  servis  filii.  Non  enini  nihil  sunt,  quia  ad  mag- 
nam  doinum  pertinent. 

9  Tertul.  de  Praescript.  c.  37.  Si  haeretici  sunt,  Chris- 
tiani  esse  non  possunt. 

10  Hieron.  Dial.  c.   Lucif.  t.  2.  p.  135.      Haeretici  Chris- 

tiani  non  sunt. Igitur  praefixum  inter  nos  habcmus,  de 

hasretico  sic  loquendum  sicut  de  Gentili. 

»  Lact.  Instit.  lib.  4.  c.  30. 


12  Athan.  Orat.  2.  adv.  Arian.  t.  1.  p.  316.  '  Aptiav&i 
ovtes,  hk  aicrl  \pivriavoi. 

13  Hilar.  ad  Const.  Lib.  1.  p.  98.  Christianus  sum,  non 
Arianus. 

"  Const.  Imp.  Ep.  ad  Episc.  ap.  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  9. 

15  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  1G.  Tit.  5.  de  Hoeret.  c.  66.  Damnato 
portentosBQ  superstitiouis  auctore  Nestorio,  nota  congrui 
nominis  ejus  inuratur  gregalibus,  ne  Christianornm  appel- 
latione  abutantur:  sed  quemadmoduin  Ariani  lege  divae 
memoria;  Constantini  ob  similitudinem  impietatis  Porphy- 
riani  a  Porphyrio  nuncupantur;  sic  ubique  participes  ne- 
fariae  sectae  Nestorii  Simoiiiani  vocentur.  See  the  same  in 
the  Acts  of  the  General  Council  of  Ephesus,  part  3.  c.  45. 
Con.  t.  3.  p.  1209. 

16  Con.  Sardic.  Ep.  Synod.  ap.  Theod.  lib.  2.  c.  6. 
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6ame  manner  as  they  were,  and  placetl  in  the  same 
class  with  them  ;  and  the  monks  and  other  ascetics 
may  be  rankcd  under  the  common  head  of  believers, 
though  they  had  some  peculiar  marks  of  distinc- 
tion  in  the  church.  Yet  I  shall  not  confine  myself 
to  speak  of  all  those  precisely  in  this  order,  and 
under  these  heads,  but  give  each  a  distinct  and  pro- 
per  place  in  this  discourse ;  speaking  here  only  of 
believers  in  general,  as  thcy  stood  distinguished 
from  the  catcchumens  and  the  clergy  of  the  church, 
and  trcating  of  the  rest  as  occasion  shall  require  in 
the  following  parts  of  this  discourse. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  MORE  PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  rilSTOI,  OR 
BELIEVERS;  THEIR  TITLES  OF  HONOUR  AND  PRI- 
VILEGES  ABOVE  THE  CATECHUMENS. 


Sect.  1. 

Bilievers  othor- 

wise  cslled  (fnaTi- 

£oiitvot,  tlie  ,llu- 

miiuite. 


The  7ri<rot,  or  Jhlelcs,  being  such  as 
were  baptized,  and  thereby  made  com- 
plete  and  perfect  Christians,  were 
upon  that  account  dignified  with 
several  titles  of  honour  and  marks  of  distinction 
above  the  catechumens.  They  were  hence  called 
ijnDTi^ofXivot,  the  illuminate.  So  the  council  of  Lao- 
dicea '  terms  those  that  were  newly  baptized,  npoa- 
<paTwg  <pioTio$ivTag.  And  Jobius2  in  Photius,  oi  fwTi- 
Zofiivoi.  As  St.  Paul  himself  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  twice  uses  the  word  illuminate,  for  bap- 
tized,  in  the  opinion  of  most  interpreters.8  The 
reason  of  the  name  is  given  by  Justin  Martyr,  who 
says*  they  were  so  called,  because  their  under- 
standings  were  enlightened  by  the  knowledge  that 
was  consequent  to  baptism.  For  all  the  mysteries 
of  religion  were  unveiled  to  the  baptized,  which 
were  kept  secret  from  the  catechumens.  And  some- 
times  also  baptism  was  attended  with  extraordinary 
illuminations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  in  those  whom 
St.  Paul  caused  to  be  baptized  at  Ephesus :  Acts  xix. 
6,  "  They  spake  with  tongues,  and  prophesied." 

2.   They  were  hence  also  styled, 

Sect.  2.  J  7 

Andoiueui-nMe-  ol  uiuvTjutvoi,  which  the  Latins   call 

vot,  the  initiated.       .....        .     . 

initiati,  the  mitiated,  that  is,  admitted 
to  the  use  of  the  sacred  offices,  and  knowledge  of 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Hence  came  that  form  of  speaking,  so  frequently 


1  Con.  Laodic.  Can.  3. 

8  Phot.  Cod.  222.  p.  595  et  598. 

3  See  Grot.  Hamond.  Estius  in  Heb.  vi.  4.  et  x.  32. 

*  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  94. 

5Casaubon,  Exerc.  16.  in  Baron.  p.  399,  observes  this 
phrase  to  occur  no  less  than  fifty  times  in  St.  Chrysostom 
and  St.  Austin. 


Sect.  3. 
rAeioi, 
perfect. 


Sect.  3. 
Chnri  Vci,ftlii 
Dei,  aytot,  &c. 


used  by  St.  Chrysostom  and  other  ancient  writers/ 
when  they  touched  upon  any  doctrines  or  mys- 
teries  which  the  catechumens  understood  not, 
lo-aaiv  oi  fiifivijuivoi,  the  initiated  know  what  is 
spoken.  St.  Ambrose  writes  a  book  to  these  initi- 
ati?  Isidoreof  Pelusium'and  Hesychius8call  them 
uv7ai,  and  others  uv^aywynroi :  whence  the  catechu- 
mens  have  the  contrary  names,  duv^oi,  duvtjroi,  and 
aHVTayojyrjToi,  the  uninitiated,  or  unbaptized. 

3.  Believers  were  otherwise  called 
rsXfiot,  and  TtXuoifitvoi,  the  perfect;  And- 
because  they  were  consummate  Chris- 
tians,  who  had  a  right  to  participate  of  the  holy 
eucharist ;  the  rb  AXtiov,  as  it  is  frequently  called 
in  the  canons9  of  the  ancient  councils ;  where  t7rc 
to  rkXttov  IXBtlv,  and  tov  rt\tin  fitrixtiv,  always  sig- 
nify  participation  of  the  holy  eucharist,  that  sacred 
mystery  that  unites  us  to  Christ,  and  gives  us  the 
most  consummate  perfection  that  we  are  capable  of 
in  this  world. 

4.  Tertullian  adds  to  these  the  name 
ofchariDei,  the  favourites  of  Heaven ; 
because  their  prayers  and  interces- 
sions  were  powerful  with  God,  to  obtain  pardon  for 
others,  that  should  address  Heaven  by  them.  There- 
fore,  in  his  instructions  to  the  penitents,  he  bids 
them,  charis  Dei  ad<jeniculari,  fall  down  at  the  feet 
of  those  favourites,  and  commend  their  suit  to  all 
the  brethren,  desiring  them  to  intercede  with  God 
for  them. — Tertul.  de  Pcenit.  c.  9. 

All  these  names  (and  many  others  that  might  be 
added,  which  are  obvious  to  every  reader,  such  as 
saints,  and  sons  of  God,  &c.)  were  peculiar  titles  of 
honour  and  respect  given  only  to  those  who  were 
7riT6t,  or  believers. 

And  hence  it  was,  that,  correspond- 
ent  to  these  names,  the  jideles  had  n»  privHegt»  «f 
their  peculiar  privileges  in  the  church,  partmke  'oi  the  eu- 
above  the  catechumens.  For,  first,  it 
was  their  sole  prerogative  to  partake  of  the  Lord's 
table,  and  communicate  with  one  another  in  the 
symbols  of  Chrisfs  body  and  blood  at  the  altar. 
Hither  none  came,  but  such  as  were  first  initiated 
by  baptism.  Whence  the  custom  was,  before  they 
went  to  celebrate  the  eucharist,  for  a  deacon  to  pro- 
claim  "Ayta  ayioic.,  Holy  things for  holy  men :  Ye  cate- 
chumens,  go  forth,10  as  the  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tions,  and  St.  Chrysostom  and  some  others,  word  it. 

2.    Another   of   their   prerogatives  Sect  6 

above  catechumens,  was,  to  stay  and  p^J°ejs'oftheallth', 
join  with  theministerin  allthe  prayers 


6  Ambros.  De  hisqm  initiantur  mysteriis. 

'  Isidor.  lib.  4.  Ep.  102.   lo-aoiv  ol  (UiwTai  to  Xtyoutvov. 

8  Hesych.  voce  uvo-tul. 

9  Con.  Ancyran.  Can.  4,  5,  G,  &c. 

10  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  8  et  12.  Chrysost.  Hom. 
in  Parab.  de  Filio  Prodig.  t.  6.  uv  tis  tuiv  KaTtixovui* 
vatv,  &c. 
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of  the  church;  which  the  catechumens  were  not 
allowed  to  do.  For  in  the  ancient  service  of  the 
church,  there  were  no  prayers  preceding  the  com- 
munion  office ;  hut  only  such  as  particularly  related, 
either  to  the  several  classes  of  penitents,  or  the 
energumeni,  that  is,  persons  possessed  with  evil 
spirits,  or  the  catechumens  themselves.  When 
these  prayers  were  ended,  the  catechumens  and  all 
others  were  commanded  to  withdraw,  and  then  he- 
gan  the  communion  service  at  the  altar;  where 
none  were  admitted  so  much  as  to  he  spectators, 
save  those  who  were  to  communicate  in  the  eucha- 
rist.  For  to  join  in  prayers  and  participation  of  the 
eucharist  were  then  privileges  of  the  same  persons  ; 
and  no  one  was  qualified  for  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  that  was  not  qualified  for  the  communion. 

sect.  7.  3.  More  particularly,  the  use  of  the 

i.oni?pK','yn°;m-he  Lord's  prayer  was  the  sole  preroga- 
««'"(ffT^rwhnice  tive  of  the  ttitoi,  or  helievers.     For 

it  m  called  e,',xi;         ,  .  .  . 

ir.ffT.T,,..  the  fi.mi  then  lt  was  no  crune,  or  argument  of 
weakness,  or  want  of  the  Spirit,  to  use 
it ;  hut  an  honour  and  privilege  of  the  most  con- 
summate  and  perfect  Christians.  The  catechumpns 
were  not  allowed  to  say,  "  Our  Father,"  till  they 
had  first  made  themselves  sons  hy  regeneration  in 
the  waters  of  baptism.  This  is  expressly  saidby  St. 
Chrysostom,  "  St.  Austin,12  Theodoret,13  and  several 
others.  And  for  Ihis  reason,  Chrysostom  M  calls  it 
tv\i)  Tn-Civ;  and  St.  Austin,'5  oratio  Jidelium,  (he 
prayer  of  the  regenerate,  or  behevers ;  because  it  was 
their  privilege  and  birlhright :  it  was  given  to  them 
as  their  property,  he  says,ls  and  therefore  they  made 
use  of  it ;  having  a  right  to  say,  "  Our  Father,  which 
art  in  heaven,"  who  were  born  again  to  such  a  Fa- 
ther,  by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Sect  4.  Lastly,  they  were  admitted  to  be 

mftt^tc/hM^us-  auditors  of  all  discourses  made  in  the 
mosTpiofSundmys-  church,  even  those  that  treated  of 
tenes  otreiigion.  me  m0st  abstruse  points  and  profound 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion;  which  the 
catechumens  were  strictly  prohibited  from  hearing. 


The  catechumens  were  allowed  to  hear  the  Scrip- 
tures,  and  the  ordinary  popular  discourses  that  were 
made  upon  them ;  which  was  no  more  than  what 
some  councils  "  allow  even  to  Jews  and  Gentiles ; 
for  in  those  discourses  they  never  treated  plainly 
of  their  mysteries,  but  in  such  a  covert  way,  as  the 
catechumens  could  not  understand  them.  But 
when  the  catechumens  were  dismissed,  then  they 
discoursed  more  openly  of  their  mysteries  before  the 
Jidc/cs,  whose  privilege  it  was  to  be  the  sole  audi- 
tors  of  such  discourses.  This  we  learn  from  St. 
Ambrose ; 18  who  says,  his  common  discourses  to  the 
unbaptized  were  only  upon  points  of  morality ;  but 
when  they  were  baptized,  then  was  the  time  to  open 
to  them  the  mysterics  and  sacraments  of  rehgion  :  to 
have  discoursed  to  them  of  those  things  before,  had 
been  more  like  exposing  mystcries  than  explaining 
them.  St.  Austin  speaks  to  Ihe  same  purpose,  in  one 
of  his  sermons  19  to  tlie  newly  baptized :  Having  now 
dismissed  (lie  catechumens,  says  he,  we  have  retained 
you  only  to  be  our  hearers,  because,  beside  those 
things  which  belong  to  all  Christians  in  common, 
we  are  now  to  discourse  more  particularly  of  the 
heavenly  mysteries,  or  sacraments  ;  which  none  are 
quahfied  to  hear,  but  such  as  by  God's  gift  are  made 
partakers  of  them.  And  therefore  ye  ought  to  hear 
them  with  the  greater  reverence,  by  how  much 
more  sublime  those  doctrines  are,  which  are  com- 
mitted  only  to  the  baptized  and  believing  auditors, 
than  those  which  the  catechumens  also  are  wont 
to  hear.  Thcodoret20  takes  notice  of  the  same  dis- 
tinction  made  in  their  discourses,  according  to  the 
difference  of  their  auditors ;  saying,  We  discourse 
obscurely  of  Divine  mysteries  before  the  unbaptized, 
but  when  they  are  dcparted,  we  speak  plainly  to 
the  baptized.  From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that 
the  Jidchs  were  singled  out,  as  the  only  proper  au- 
ditors  fit  to  hear  discourses  upon  the  sublime  doc- 
trines  and  mysteries  of  religion.  And  in  these  and 
the  like  privileges,  consisted  their  prerogative  above 
tlie  catechumens. 


11  Chrysost.  Hom.  2.  in  2  Cor.  p.  740. 

12  Aug.  Hoin.  29.  de  Verb.  Apost. 

13  Theodor.  Epit.  Div.  Dogm.  c.  28. 

14  Chrysost.  Hom.  10.  in  Colos.  p.  1385. 

15  Aug.  Enchirid.  c.  71. 

ls  Aug.  Com.  in  Psal.  cxlii.  Orabant  ntique  jam  fideles, 
jam  apostoli.  Nam  ista  oratio  Dominica  magis  fidtdibus 
datur. 

Id.  Enchirid.  ad  Laurent.  c.  71.     De  qnotidianis,  brevi- 

bus,  levibusque  peccatis quotidiana  oratio  fidelium 

satisfacit.  Eorum  est  enim  dieere,  Pater  noster,  qui  es  in 
ccelis  ;  qui  jam  Patri  tali  regenerati  sunt,  ex  aqua  et  Spi- 
ritu  Sancto. 

17  Con.  Carthag.  4.  Can.84.  Ut  episcopus-  nu.lum  pro- 
hibeat  ingredi  ecclesiam,  et  audire  verbum  Dei,  sive  Gen- 
tilem,  sive  hacreticum,  sive  Judaeum,  usque  ad  missam 
catechumenoruui. 


18  Ambros.  de  his  qui  mysteriis  iuitiantur,  c.  1.      De  mo- 

ralibus  quotidianum  serinonem  habuimus. Nunc   de 

mysteriis  dicere  tempus  admonet,  atque  ipsam  sacramento- 
rum  rationem  edere,  quam  ante  buptisnuini  si  putassemus 
insinuandam  noudum  initiatis,  prodidisse  potius  quam  edi- 
disse  aestimaremur. 

19  Aug.  Serm.  1.  ad  Neophytos  in  Append.  t.  10.  p.  845. 
Dimissis  jam  catechumenis,  vos  tantum  ad  audiendum  re- 
tinuiuius:  quia  ptaeter  illa,  qnae  omnes  Christianos  conve- 
nit  in  commune  servare,  specialiter  de  coelestibus  mysteriis 
locuturi  sumus,  quae  audire  non  possunt,  nisi  qui  eadonante 
jam  Domiuo  percepcrunt.  Tanto  ergo  majore  reverentia 
debetis  audire  quae  dicimus,  quanto  majora  ista  sunt,  quae 
solis  baptizatis  et  fidelibus auditoribus  committuutur ;  quatn 
illa  quae  eliam  catechumeni  audire  consueveruut 

20  Theod.  Quaest.  15.  in  Num. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OP  THE  DISTINCTION  BETWIXT  THE  LAITY  AND 
CLERGY;  AND  OF  THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  THAT  DIS- 
TINCTION. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  thc  great 
The  *mm  othnv  body  of   the   Christian    church,    the 

■  wise  crtllcd  lairi,  to  .  , 

dbtinniuh thcm      iU/eles,   as    opposed    to    the    catecnu- 

from  the  clergy.  "  rr 

mens :  we  are  now  to  view  them  m 
another  relation,  as  contradistinct  to  the  clergy : 
in  which  relation  thev  went  by  other  namcs,  such 
as  those  of  laiei,  laymen;  fiuaTiKbi,  seculars  ;  ISiwrm, 
private  men.  The  most  common  and  ancient  name 
was  that  of  hiici,  which  every  where  occurs  in  the 
writings  of  Origen,  Cyprian,  and  Tertullian,  and 
others  of  the  third  century :  which  is  a  thing  so 
evident,  that  the  greatest  enemies  of  this  distinc- 
tion,  Rigaltius,1  Salmasius,  and  Selden,  do  not  pre- 
tend  to  dispute  it,  but  only  say,  there  was  originally 
no  such  distinction  in  the  church,  but  that  it  is  a 
novelty,  and  owing  to  the  ambition  of  the  elergy 
of  the  third  century,  in  which  Cyprian  and  Tertul- 
han  lived. 

gect  ,  This  accusation  reflects  highly  upon 

JfS3S$S"    St.  Cyprian.and  other  holy  martyrs 
EpSu^satoiar     his  contemporaries,  who  were  as  far 

from  the  ambition  that  is  charged 
upon  them,  as  the  authors  are  from  truth  that  bring 
the  charge.  For  indeed  the  distinction  was  none 
of  their  inventing ;  but  derived  from  the  Jewish 
church,  and  adopted  into  the  Christian  by  the  apos- 
tles  themselves.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,2  speaking 
of  St.  John,  says,  that,  after  his  return  from  banish- 
ment  in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  he  settled  at  Ephesus  ; 
whence  being  often  invited  to  visit  the  neighbour- 
ing  regions,  he  ordained  them  bishops,  and  set  apart 
such  men  for  the  clergy,  as  were  signified  to  him  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Whence  it  appears,  that  the  name 
KXijpoc,  clergy,  was  always  a  peculiar  title  of  those 
that  were  set  apart  for  the  ministry  and  service  of 
God.  And  that  this  distinction  came  from  the 
Jewish  church,  is  evident  from  what  Clemens  Ro- 
manus3  says  of  the  Jewish  economy;  that  as  the 
high  priest  had  his  office  assigned  him,  and  the 
priests  also  their  proper  station,  and  the  Levites 
their  pecuhar  service ;  so  laymen  in  hke  manner 
were  under  the  obhgation  of  precepts  proper  for 
laymen.  These  instances  evidently  prove,  that  a 
distinction  was  always  observed  in  these  names, 
laity  and  clergy,  from  the  first  foundation  of  the 
Christian  church. 


There  is  but  one  obiection  of  any 
momcnt  ajrainst  this,  which  is  taken    Ano1,j,.1.llonn.oin 

o  1  PvLT.a  answcred. 

fiom  thc  words  of  St.  Peter,  whcre  he 
bids  the  elders  of  the  church  not  lord  it  over  God's 
heritage.  The  original  is,  pr\o  cic  KaraKvnuvovriQ  t&v 
k\>)p'ov  ;  which  (as  some  learned  critics1  observe) 
may  as  well  signify  the  possessions  of  the  church, 
as  the  people.  But  admit  that  it  means  the  people  ; 
this  is  no  more  than  is  said  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
who  are  called  God's  KX/jpoc,  and  X«6c  fyicXt/poc,  his 
inheritance,  or  his  clergy,  Deut.  iv.  20 ;  ix.  29 ;  as 
both  the  Jews  and  Christians  were,  in  opposition  to 
the  hcathen :  notwithstanchng  which,  God  had  his 
peculiar  «rXijooe  among  his  own  people,  who  were 
his  lot  or  inheritance,  and  distinguished  by  that 
name  from  the  laici,  or  remaining  body  of  the  peo- 
ple.  As  we  have  observed  before  in  the  name 
■niGTbt,  Jideles,  or  believers ;  all  persons  within  the 
pale  of  the  church  were  called  believers,  in  opposi- 
tion  to  infidels  and  pagans ;  but  when  they  would 
distinguish  one  order  of  men  in  the  church  from 
another,  then  the  name  believers  was  given  pecu- 
liarly  to  such  as  were  baptized,  and  the  rest  were 
called  catechumens :  so  here,  all  Christian  people 
are  God's  icXjjpoc,  his  lot,  his  inheritance,  or  his 
clergy ;  but  when  his  ministers  are  to  be  distin- 
guished  from  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  church, 
then  the  name  clerici,  or  clergy,  was  their  appropri- 
ate  title,  and  the  name  of  the  other,  laymen. 
And  this  observation  will  help  to 

Sect   4 

set  another  sort  of  persons  right,  who     a  distinction  in 

,  ,       *  ,  ,  the  offices  of  luity 

confound  not  only  the  names,  but  the  and  deray  «i»ays 

•*  observed. 

offices  of  laity  and  clergy  together; 
and  plead,  that  originally  there  was  no  distinction 
between  them.  The  name  of  priesthood,  indeed,  is 
sometimes  given  in  common  to  the  whole  body  of 
Christian  people,  1  Pet.  ii.  9;  Rev.  i.  6;  but  so  it 
was  to  the  Jewish  people,  Exod.  xix.  6,  "  Ye  shall 
be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  an  holy  na- 
tion."  Yet  every  one  knows,  that  the  offices  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  among  the  Jews  were  very  dis- 
tinct  from  those  of  the  common  people,  not  by 
usurpation,  but  by  God's  appointment.  And  so  it 
was  among  Christians,  from  the  first  foundation  of 
the  church.  Wherever  any  number  of  converts 
were  made,  as  soon  as  they  were  capable  of  being 
formed  into  an  organical  church,  a  bishop,  or  a 
presbyter,  with  a  deacon,  was  ordained  to  minister 
to  them,  as  Epiphanius5  delivers  from  the  ancient 
histories  of  the  church.  The  same  may  be  observed 
in  the  forementioned  passage  of  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  where  he  says  St.  John  ordained  bishops 
and  other  clergy,  in  the  churches  which  he  regu- 
lated,  by  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Hence 


>   Rigalt.  Not.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  3. 

2  Clem.  Alexand.  Quis  Dives  salvetur,  ap.  Combefis. 
Auctar.  Noviss.  p.  185.  et  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  3.  c.  23.  KXnptf 
tva  yn  Tiva  (fXiiptoo-coi/  tuiv  viro  ■jrvev/j.aTO^  <Ti>/xuivofiiviov.     I 


3  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  1.  ad  Corinth.  n.  40.  6  XatKos  avdpw 
•Jros  toTs  XatKOis  TrpotTTay/iaariv  SiStTai. 

4  Dodwel.  Dissert.  1.  in  Cyprian. 

6  Epiphan.  Hsr.  75.    Aerian.  n.  5. 
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it  is  that  Ignatius  so  frequently  in  all  his  epistles 
charges  the  people  to  do  nothing  without  the 
bishops,6  presbyters,  and  deacons.  Tertullian'  says 
it  was  customary  among  heretics  to  confound  the 
offices  of  clergy  and  laity  together :  they  made  one 
a  bishop  to-day,  and  another  to-morrow  ;  to-day  a 
deacon,  and  to-morrow  a  reader ;  to-day  a  presby- 
ter,  and  to-morrow  a  layman.  For  laymen  among 
them  performed  the  officcs  of  the  priesthood.  But 
this  was  not  the  custom  of  the  catholic  church. 
For,  as  St.  Jerom8  observes,  they  reckoned  that  to 
be  no  church  which  had  no  priests.  They  were  of 
no  esteem  with  them,  who  were  both  laymen  and 
bishops  together.  And  by  this  we  may  judge  how 
ingenuously  they  deal  with  St.  Jerom  and  Tertul- 
lian,  who  allege  their  authorities  to  prove  that  every 
Christian  is  as  much  a  priest  as  another.  St.  Je- 
rom  indeed  says,9  there  is  a  laical  priesthood ;  but 
then  he  explains  himself  to  mean  no  more  by  that 
than  Christian  baptism,  whereby  we  are  made  kings 
and  priests  to  God.  And  Tertullian10  grants  no 
other  priesthood  to  laymen,  save  that  they  may  bap- 
tize  in  case  of  absolutc  necessity,  when  none  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order  can  be  had ;  which  was  accord- 
ing  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  primitive 
church  ;  but  does  by  no  means  confound  the  offices 
of  laity  and  clergy  together,  unless  any  one  can 
think  cases  ordinary  and  extraordinary  all  one. 
The  aneient  historians,  Socrates  and  Ruffin,11  tell 
us,  that  Frumentius  and  iEdesius,  two  young  mcn, 
who  had  no  external  call  or  commission  to  preach 
the  gospcl,  being  carried  captive  into  India,  con- 
verted  the  nation,  and  seftled  several  churches 
among  them.  And  the  same  Socrates 12  and  The- 
odoret  say,  that  the  Iberians  were  first  converted  by 
a  captive  woman,  who  made  the  king  and  queen  of 
the  nation  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  their  people. 
Yet  a  man  would  argue  very  weakly,  that  should 
hence  conclude,  that  therefore  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction  betwixt  clergy  and  laity  in  the  primitive 
church,  or  that  laymen  might  preach  without  a 
call,  and  women  ordain  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
The  author  of  the  Comments  upon  St.  PauTs  Epis- 


tles,  under  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose,13  seems  to  say 
indeed,  that  at  first  all  Christ's  disciples  were  clergy, 
and  had  all  a  general  commission  to  preach  the 
gospel  and  baptize :  but  that  was  in  order  to  con- 
vert  the  world,  and  before  any  multitude  of  people 
were  gathered,  or  churches  founded,  wherein  to 
make  a  distinction.  But  as  soon  as  the  church  be- 
gan  to  spread  itself  over  the  world,  and  sufficient 
numbers  were  converted  to  form  themselves  into  a 
regular  society ;  then  nders  and  other  ecclesiastical 
officers  were  appointed  among  them,  and  a  dis- 
tinction  made,  that  no  one,  no,  not  of  the  clergy 
themselves,  might  presume  to  meddle  with  any 
office  not  committed  to  him,  and  to  which  he  knew 
himself  not  ordained.  So  that,  for  aught  that  ap- 
pears  to  the  contrary,  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
names  and  offices  of  laymen  and  clergy  were  always 
distinct  from  one  another  from  the  first  foundation 
of  Christian  churches. 

The  laymen  were  distinguished  also  Sect  5 

by  the  name  of  /3(emic6i,  seculars,  eaitai/?^™!, 
from  /3<oe,  which  signifies  a  secular  8ecular8' 
life.  And  by  this  title  they  are  discerned  not  only 
from  the  clergy,  but  also  from  the  ascetics,  and 
those  of  a  more  retired  life,  who  bid  adieu  to  the 
world,  and  disburdened  themselves  of  all  secular 
cares  and  business.  Thus  St.  Chrysostom,14  exhort- 
ing  all  men  to  read  the  Scriptures,  says,  Let  no  man 
think  to  excuse  himself  by  saying,  I  am  a  secular, 
avi/p  fiiwTiicbg,  it  belongs  not  to  me  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  but  to  those  that  have  retired  from  the 
world,  and  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  tops 
of  the  mountains.  And  in  another  place,  com- 
menting  on  those  words  of  St.  Paul,  "Let  every 
soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,"  he  says,  This 
command  is  given  to  the  clergy,  and  to  the  monks, 
and  not  to  the  seculars  only.15  And  so  they  are 
styled  in  the  author 18  who  goes  under  the  name  of 
Justin  Martyr,  and  others. 

In  some  writers  they  are  termed 
IHiwtcii,  private  men,  as  being  only  in 
a  private  capacity,  and  not  acting  as 
public  ministers.     So  it  was  another  name  to  dis- 


Sect.  6. 
And  \i,Snai, 
private  men. 


6  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Magnes.  n.  6  et  7.  Ep.  ad  Trall.  n.  2. 
Ep.  ad  Philad.n.  7. 

7  Tertul.  de  Prsescript.  c.  41.  Alius  hodie  episcopus, 
cras  alius  :  hodie  diaconus,  qni  cras  lector:  hodie  preshy- 
ter,  qui  cras  laicus.  Nara  et,  laicis  sacerdotalia  munera  in- 
jungunt. 

8  Hieron.  Dial.  c.  Lucifer.  t.  2.  p.  145.  Ecclesia  non 
est  quoe  non  hahet  sacerdotes.  Ibid.  Oraissis  paucis  ho- 
munculis,  qui  ipsi  sibi  et  laici  sunt  et  episcopi. 

9  Hieron.  ibid.  p.  136.  Sacerdotium  laici,  id  est,  bap- 
tisma.  Scriptum  est  enim,  Regnum  et  sacerdotes  nos  fe- 
cit,  &c. 

10  Tertul.  Exhort.  ad  Cast.  c.  7.  Nonne  et  laici  sacer- 
dotes  sumus?    Scriptum  est,  Regnum  quoque  nos  et  sacer- 

dotes  Deo  et  Patri  suo  fecit. TJbi  ecclesiastici  ordinis 

est  consessus,  et  offert  et  tinguit  sacerdos,  qui  est  ibi,  solus. 


Sed  ubi  tres,  ecclesia  est ;  licet  laici. 
"  Ruffin.  lib.  1.  c.  9.     Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  19. 

12  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  20.  'Ap,<poTipot  KripvKis  tov  Xjokttou, 
&c.    Theodor.  lib.  1.  c.  23. 

13  Ambros.  sive  Hilar.  Diacon.  Com.  in  Eph.  iv.  p.  948. 
Ut  cresceret  plebs  et  multiplicaretur,  omnibus  inter  initia 
concessum  est  et  evangelizare,  et  baptizare,  et  Scripturas  in 
ecclesia  explanare.  At  ubi  autem  omnia  loco  circumplexa  est 
ecclesia,  conventicula  constituta  sunt,  et  rectores  et  caetera 
officia  in  ecclesiis  sunt  ordinata,  ut  nullus  de  clero  auderet, 
qui  ordinatus  non  esset,  praesumere  officium  quod  sciret  non 
sibi  creditum. 

14  Chrys.  Hom.  3.  in  Laz.  t.  5. 

15  Chrys.  Hom.  23.  in  Rom.  Tav-ra  StaTctTTtTat  hpivat, 
Kal  p.ovaxo~ts,  oiixi  toTs  /SiojtikoTs  povov. 

16  Just.  M.  Resp.  ad.  Quest.  19.  tuT  ^ioitww  avftp&irta,  &c. 
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tinguish  them  from  the  clergy,  who  were  in  the 
public  office  and  cmployment  of  the  church.  St. 
Chrysostom"  ancl  Thcodoret18  say  the  word  ('<W,/<,- 
is  so  used  by  St.  Paul  himself,  1  Cor.  xiv.  16,  which 
we  translate  "unlcarned;"  but  they  say  it  signifies 
nomore  thana  layman,  or  one  in  a  privatc  capacity, 
whether  learned  or  unlearned,  who  is  not  a  public 
minister  of  the  church.  And  so  Origen  also  uses 
the  name  tStSrat,  not  for  persons  unlearned,  but  for 
laymcn,  who  had  power,  as  well  as  other  Christians, 
to  cast  out  devils  in  the  name  of  Christ."  And 
Synesius  opposes  the  names  IBt&rat  and  Upng  to  one 
another,  making20  the  one  to  denote  those  who 
ministered  in  the  sacred  service  of  the  church,  and 
the  other,  those  who  had  no  such  office,  but  served 
God  only  in  a  private  capacity,  as  laymen.  "Whence 
also,  speaking  of  some  clergymen  who  descrved  to 
be  degraded,  he  says21  they  were  to  be  treated  pub- 
licly  by  all,  we  ctvTtxpvc  iSttorai,  as  mere  private  men, 
that  is,  no  longer  as  clergymen,  but  laymen.  "NVhence 
we  may  collect,  that  this  was  a  common  name  for 
all  such  as  had  no  public  ofRce  or  ministry  in  the 
church. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  persons  who 
what'p<rionspro-    had  any  public   employment  in  the 

perly  callcd  chrtci.  *  *      * 

church  were  called  by  the  common 
name  of  clerici ;  which  name  at  first  was  given  only 
to  the  three  superior  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  because  there  were  then  no  other  orders  in 
the  church.  But  in  the  third  century  many  in- 
ferior  orders  were  appointed,  as  subservient  to  the 
deacon's  office,  such  as  sub-deacons,  acolythists, 
readers,  &c.  And  then  those  also  had  the  common 
name  of  clerici  too,  having  no  further  concern  with 
secular  affairs,  but  wholly  attending  the  service  of 
the  church.  St.  Cyprian  always  gives  these  the 
name  of  clerici  ;n  as,  where  he  speaks  of  Optatus  a 
sub-deacon,  and  Saturus  a  reader,  he  styles  them 
both  clerici.  The  ordinations  of  such  he  a  calls  or- 
dinationes  clericce.  And  hence  the  letters  which  he 
had  occasion  to  send  to  foreign  parts  by  their  hands 
had  the  name  of  litcrce  clericce?*  Lucian  the  martyr, 
and  Cyprian's  contcmporary,  speaks  in  the  same 
style  concerning  exorcists  and  readers.25 


The  council  of  Nice  itself"  gives  the  appellation 
of  icXtjpoe  to  others  besides  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons.  And  the  third  council  of  Carthage  made 
acanon27  on  purpose  to  confirm  the  title  to  them. 

Yea,thesame  council28  seems  rather 

.    .  ,  Sect.  8. 

to  appropnate  thc  name  c/erici  to  the     The  name  cimci 

111  ,  Bometimes  appro. 

inferior  ordcrs,  by  way  of  distinction  prjite»ou»liiteiw 

1      J  J  ordera. 

fromthesuperior,firstnamingbishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  and  then  the  clerici,  or 
clerks ;  that  is,  the  inferior  orders.  And  the  same 
is  done  by  St.  Ambrose,29  and  Hilary30  under  his 
name,  more  expressly,  who  speak  of  the  clerici  as 
distinct  from  the  deacons.  As  also  Epiphanius," 
who,  spcaking  of  those  that  lapsed  in  Egypt  in  the 
Diocletian  persecution,  he  says,  some  of  them  were 
soldiers,  some  clcrks  of  divers  orders,  some  pres- 
byters,  and  some  deacons.  Where  the  clerici  are 
spoken  of  as  distinct  from  presbyters  and  deacons. 
And  so  in  the  council  of  Laodicea,32  and  many  other 
placcs. 

As  to  the  reason  of  the  name  clerici 
and  clerus,   St.    Jerom33  rightly  ob-    The  nseon  or  tne 

name  ctciici. 

serves,  that  it  comes  from  the  Greek 
K-Xtjooc,  which  signifies,  a  lot;  and  thence,  he  says, 
God's  ministers  were  called  clerici,  either  because 
they  are  the  lot  and  portion  of  the  Lord,  or  because 
the  Lord  is  their  lot,  that  is,  their  inheritance. 
Others31  think  some  regard  was  had  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  choosing  persons  into  sacred  offices  by 
lot,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  which  is  not 
improbable,  though  that  custom  never  generally 
prevailed  among  Christians,  as  shall  be  showed 
hereafter. 

There  is  another  name  for  the  cler- 

,       ,      ,  •  i     •  Sect.  10. 

gy,  very  commonly  to  be  met  with  m      au  ti.e  cier^y 

t  called  canonici. 

the  ancient  councils,  which  is  that  of 
canonici,  a  name  derived  from  the  Greek  word  xavojv 
which  signifies,  among  other  things,  the  roll  or  cata- 
logue  of  every  church,  wherein  the  names  of  all  the 
ecclesiastics  were  written,  and  which  was  as  it  were 
the  rule  of  knowing  to  what  church  they  belonged. 
In  this  sense  the  word  kuvuv  is  often  used  by  the 
council  of  Nice.36  The  council  of  Antioch36  calls  it 
ilywg  kuviIjv,  the  sacred  roll ;  the  Apostolical  Canons, 


"  Chrys.  Hom.  35.  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  loiun-tiK  8k  \aiKov  Xiyet. 
18  Theod.  Com.  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  16.  t<5itiT>|i/  /caXtl  tov  kv 
Tto  XaiKfa  TayixaTt  TETayfiivov. 
"19  Orig".  cont.  Cels.  lib.  7.  p.  334. 

20  Synes.  Ep.  54.  ad.  Theoph.  p.  144. 

21  Synes.  Ep.  67.  p.  259. 

22  Cypr.  Ep.  24.  al.  29.  ed.  Ox.  Quoniam  opovtuit  me  per 
clericos  scribere,  &c,  fecisse  me  sciatis  lectotem  Satuium, 
et  hypodiaconum  Optatum. 

a'ld.  Ep.  33.  al.  38.      «  See  Fell.  Not.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  23. 

25  Lucian.  Ep.  17.  al.  23.  ap.  Cypr.  Proesente  de  clero, 
et  exorcista,  et  lectore,  Lucianus  scripsit. 

26  Con.  Nic.  can.  3. 

27  Con.  Carth.3.  can.  21.  Clericorum  nomen  etiam  lec- 
tores,  et  psalmista;,  et  ostiarii  retineant. 


28  Con.  Carth.  3.  c.  15.  Placuit  ut  episcopi,  et  presbyteri, 
et  diaconi,  vel  clerici  non  sint  couductores. 

29  Ambr.  de  Dignit.  Sacerd.  c.  3.  Aliud  est  quod  ab 
episcopo  requirit  Deus,  aliud  quod  a  presbytero,  et  aliud 
quod  a  diacono,  et  aliud  quod  a  clerico,  etaliud  quod  a  laico. 

30  Pseud.-Ambr.  in  Eph.  iv.  Nunc  neque  diaconi  in  po- 
pulo  prajdicaut,  neque  clerici  vel  laici  baptizant 

31  Epiphan.  Ha;r.  68.  Melet. 
82  Con.  Laodic.  can.  20. 

93  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepot.  Cleros  graece,  sors  latine 
appellatur:  propterea  vocantur  clerici,  vel  quia  de  sorte 
sunt  Domini,  vel  quia  ipse  Dominus  sors,  id  est,  pars  cleri- 
corum  est. 

34  Dodwel.  Dissert.  1.  in  Cypr.  §  15. 

3:i  Con.  Nic.  can.  16,  17,  19.  x  Con.  Antioch.  c.  1. 
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KaraXoyog  'npaTiKog,3''  the  catalogue  of  the  clergy. 
Whichia  the  same  that  Sidonius  Apollinaris38  calls 
albus ;  and  the  council  of  Agde,39  by  the  name  of 
matricula  ;  and  St.  Austin,40  tabula  clericorum. 
Now  hecause  the  names  of  all  the  clergy  were  en- 
volled  in  this  catalogue,  or  canon,  they  were  hence 
called  canonici.  As  in  St.  Cyril,"  KavoviKuJv  Trapn- 
aia  signifies  the  presence  of  the  clergy.  And  Kavovi- 
ic6(  i//a\roi,  in  the  council  of  Laodicea,42  signifies  such 
of  the  clergy  as  were  ordered  to  sing  in  the  church. 
And  so  generally  in  the  councils  of  Nice43  and 
Antioch,  o!  iv  7-oj  Kavovi,  is  put  to  denote  the  clergy 
of  the  church.  And  upon  the  same  account  all 
others,  whose  names  were  set  down  in  the  church's 
hooks,  to  entitle  them  to  receive  maintenance  from 
the  church,  were  called  hy  the  same  name,  canonici, 
such  as  the  monks,  virgins,  widows,  &c.  whom  St. 
Basil44  speaks  of  under  thifi  name,  as  Balsamon 
and  Zonaras  understand  him. 


I  pass  over  many  other  names  of  Sect  „_ 
the  clergy,  which  are  ohvious  to  every  ptf^f&JSL 
reader;  such  as  that  of  ecclesiastics,  of  u*  8anctuary- 
and  UpaTiKoi,  or  ra^ig  itpariKt),  the  holy  order,  &c. ; 
and  shall  hut  take  notice  of  one  more,  which  rarely 
occurs  any  where  hut  in  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who 
gives  the  clergy,  especially  the  superior  clergy,  the 
name  of  rdZig  roi  /3»///aroc,  the  order  of  the  sanc- 
tuary.4*  Which  name  was  given  them  from  their 
privilege  of  entering  into  that  part  of  the  church 
where  the  altar  stood,  which  (as  we  shall  see  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  churches)  was  called  fiijfia  or 
itpartiov,  the  sanctuary.  Hither  none  might  come 
but  the  clergy,  who  were  therefore  called  the  order 
of  the  sanctuary.  Whence,  in  the  same  author,4" 
rip  Prjfiari  Trpoo-dytiv,  signifies  to  give  a  man  ordina- 
tion,  or  make  him  a  clergyman.  And  6  d-rcb  /3^a- 
toq,  is  one  of  the  sacred  order,4'  or  one  of  the 
clergy. 


•»  Can.  Apostol.  c.  13,  14,  15,  50,  &c. 

38  Sidon.  lib.  6.  Ep.  8.  Nomen  lectorura  albus  nuper 
excepit. 

30  Con.  Agathens.  can.  2.  Rescriptiin  matriculagradum 
suum  dignitatemque  suscipiant. 

*°  Aug.  Hom.  50.  de  Diversis,  t.  10.  p.  525.  Delebo 
eum  de  tabula  clericorum. 


41  Cyril.  Pra;f.  Catech.  n.  3. 

42  Con.  Laodic.  can.  15. 

48  Con.  Antioch.  can.  2  et  6.     Con.  Nic.  can.  16  et  17. 

44  Basil.  Ep.  Canonic.  c.  6. 

44  Naz.  Orat.  20.  in  Laud.  Basil.  p.  336. 

46  Id.  Orat.  19.  de  Fun.  Patr. 

47  Naz.  Orat.  19.  p.  310  et  311.    Orat.  20.  p.  351. 
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OF  THE  SEVERAL  ORDERS  OF  TIIE  CLERGY  IN  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF   IHE    ORIGINAl    OF   BISHOFS;    AKB    THAT    THEY   TVERE   A   DISTINCT    ORDER   FROM 
PRESBYTERS    IN    THE    PRIMITIVE    CHITRCH. 


We  have  hitherto  considcred  the  cler- 
wha^lncients  gy  in  general,  as  distinct  from  the 
£$£oJbbh^t  laity,  and  come  now  to  examine  by 
what  names  or  offices  thcy  were  dis- 
tinguished  from  one  another.  And  here  the  most 
ancient  distinction  that  occurs,  is  that  of  the  superior 
clergy  into  the  three  distinct  orders  of  bishops,  pres- 
byters,  and  deacons.  That  there  were  no  other  orders 
in  the  church  but  these  three  at  first,  will  be  evi- 
denced  in  its  proper  place,  when  I  come  to  give  an 
account  of  the  first  rise  and  original  of  the  in- 
ferior  orders ;  and  that  deacons  were  always  a  sacred 
and  standing  order,  will  be  proved  hkewise  when  I 
speak  particularly  of  them.  Here  then  it  remains, 
that  our  inquiry  be  made  only  into  the  distinction 
betwixt  the  orders  of  bishops  and  presbyters.  And 
this,  so  far  as  concerns  matter  of  fact  and  the  prac- 
tice  of  the  church,  (which  is  the  thing  I  have  under- 
taken  to  give  an  account  of,)  will  be  most  fairly  and 
fully  resolved,  by  considering  only  these  three  things : 
1.  That  the  ancient  writers  of  the  church  always 
speak  of  these  as  distinct  orders.  2.  That  they  de- 
rive  the  originalof  bishopsfrom  Divine  authorityand 
apostolical  constitution.  3.  That  they  give  us  par- 
ticular  accounts  and  catalogues  of  such  bishops  as 
were  first  settled  and  consecrated,  in  the  new-founded 
churches,  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  the  proof  of  these  things,  I 
must  premise  one  particular,  to  avoid  all  ambiguity ; 
that  I  take  the  word  order  in  that  sense  as  the  an- 
cients  use  it,  and  not  as  many  of  the  schoolmen  do, 
who,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  distinguish  between 
order  and  jurisdiction,  and  make  bishops  and  pres- 


byters  to  be  one  and  the  same  order,  only  differing 
in  power  and  jurisdiction.     This  distinction  was  un- 
known  to  the  ancients;  among  whom  the  words, 
order,  degree,  office,  power,  and  jurisdiction,  when 
they  speak  of  the  superiority  of  bishops  above  pres- 
byters,  mean  but  one  and  the  same  thing,  viz.  the 
power  of  the  supreme  governors  of  the  church,  con- 
ferred  upon  themin  their  ordination,  over  presbyters, 
who  are  to  do  nothing  but  in  subordination  to  them. 
St.  Jerom,  who  will  be  allowed  to  speak  the  sense  of 
the  ancients,  makes  no  difference  in  these  words, 
ordo,  gradus,  officium,  but  uses  them  promiscuously, 
to  signify  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  bishopsabove 
presbyters  and  the  whole  church,  which  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  very  essence  of  their  order.     There- 
fore  somethnes  he  calls  them  different  orders,  as  in 
his  book  against  Jovinian,1  where  he  says,  that  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  the  high  priests  are 
one  order,  the  priests  another,  and  the  Levites  ano- 
ther.     So  in  his  Epistles  to  Rusticus,2  and  Fabiola,3 
where  he  joins  ordo  and  gradus  together.     In  other 
places  he  uses  the  word  gradus  only.     As  in  his 
Epistle  to  Eustochium,4  he  calls  presbyters  priests  of 
the  inferior  degree  ;  and  in  his  Epistle  to  Heliodore,5 
deacons  the  third  degree  ;  and  in  his  Comment  upon 
Micah,6  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  the  degrees  in 
the  church.     At  other  times  he  expresses  his  mean- 
ing  by  the  word  offices.     As  where  he  says,7  that 
bishop,  presbyter,  and  deacon,  are  not  names   of 
men's  merits,  but  of  their  offices.     So  that  it  is  all 
one,  according  to  St.  Jerom,  whether  we  say  the 
order,  or  the  degree,  or  the  office,  or  the  power  and 
jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  :  for  all  these  are  intended 


1  Hieron.  cont.  Jovin.  lib.  2.  p.  89.  In  Veteri  Testamento 
et  in  Novo  alium  ordinem  pontifex  tenet,  alium  sacerdotes, 
alium  Levitae. 

2  Id.  Ep.  ad  Rustic.  t.  1.  p.  46.  Singuli  ecclesiarum 
episcopi,  singuli  archipresbyteri,  singuli  archidiaconi,  et 
omnis  ordo  ecclesiasticus  snis  rectoribus  nititur. 

3  Id.  ad  Fabiol.  de  42.  Mansion.  Israel.  t.  3.  p.  44.  Ip- 
sos  secundi  ordinis  intelligimus  praeceptores,  Luca  evan- 
gelista  testante,  duodecim  fuisse  apostolos,  et  scptuaginta 
discipulos  minoris  gradus. 

4  Ep.  27.  ad  Eustoch.     Aderant  Hierosolymarum  et  ali- 

C 


arum  urbium  episcopi,  et  sacerdotum  inferioris  gradus,  et 
Levitarura  innumerabilis  multitudo. 

5  Ep.  1.  ad  Heliodor.     Nonminorem  in  tertio  gradu  ad- 
hibuit  diligentiam,  &c. 

6  Com.  in  Mic.  vii.  p.  162.   Non  hoc  dico,  quod  istiusmodi 
gradibus  in  ecclesia  non  debeatis  esse  subjecti. 

'  Cont.  Jovin.  lib.  1.  p.  41.     Episcopus,  presbyter,  ctdia- 

conus  non  sunt  meritorum  nomina,  sed  officiorum. 

Si  diaconus  sanctior  episcopo  suo  fuerit,  non  ex  eo  quod  in- 
ferior  gradu  est,  apud  Chnstum  deterior  est. 
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to  express  the  same  thing,  viz.  the  authority  of 
bishops  over  their  presbyters  and  the  whole  church. 
And  in  this  sense  I  use  the  word  order,  in  this  dis- 
course,  to  express  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  con- 
cerning  the  different  powers  of  bishops  and  pres- 
byters  in  the  chureh. 

Now  that  there  was  such  a  distinc- 
The  order"of  bi-     tion  always  observed  in  the  church, 

sbops  ahvays  owned  . 

to  be  superior  (o     js  evident,  lst,  From  the  testimonv  of 

tliat  of  presbyters.  •> 

the  most  ancient  writers,  who  speak 
of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  as  distinct  de- 
grees  in  the  church,  and  the  two  lat ter  as  subordinate 
to  the  first.  The  testimonies  of  Ignatius  to  this 
purpose8  are  so  full  and  evident,  that  nothing  was 
ever  pretended  to  be  said  against  them,  save  only 
that  they  are  not  the  genuine  remains  of  that  ancient 
author ;  which  has  been  so  often  considered  and  re- 
plied  to  by  learned  men,9  that  there  is  no  pretence 
left  to  favour  such  an  imagination.  The  citations 
are  too  numerous  to  be  here  inserted  at  large,  and 
therefore  I  shall  only  give  the  reader  a  specimen  in 
one  single  testimony,  by  which  he  may  judge  of  all 
the  rest.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Magnesians,  he  ex- 
horts  them10  to  do  all  things  in  unity,  under  the 
bishop  presiding  in  the  place  of  God,  and  the  pres- 
byters  in  the  place  of  the  apostolical  senate,  and  the 
deacons  to  whom  is  committed  the  ministry  and 
service  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
Ignatius,"  lately  published  from  an  ancient  Grcek 
copy,  speaks  exactly  in  the  same  manner  of  these 
three  orders,  when  he  says,  that  as  Ignatius  was 
on  his  journey  to  Rome,  all  the  cities  and  churches 
of  Asia  sent  to  salute  him  by  their  bishops,  presby- 
ters,  and  deacons.  Not  long  after  these  authors 
lived  Pius,  bishop  of  Rome,  whose  authority  I  cite, 
because  Blondel12  allows  it  to  be  genuine.  This 
author,  in  his  epistle  to  Justus  of  Vienna,  gives 
him  the  title  of  bishop,13  and  speaks  of  presbyters 
and  deacons  under  him.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
next  age  we  have  the  testimonies  of  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  Origen,  and  Tertullian,  all  agreeing  in  the 
same  thing,  that  there  were  then  in  their  own  times 
the  different  orders  of  bishops  and  presbyters  in  the 


church.  There  are  here,  in  the  church,  says  Cle- 
mens,14  the  different  degrees  or  progressions  of 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  in  imitation  of  the 
angelical  glory.  Origen  takes  notice  of  this  dis- 
tinction  above  ten  times15  in  his  works,  which  those 
that  please  may  read  at  large  in  Bishop  Pearson.  I 
shall  only  recite  two  passages,  one  out  of  his  Homi- 
lies  upon  St.  Luke,  written  whilst  he  was  a  layman, 
where  he  says,'6  that  digamy  excludes  men  from  all 
ecclesiastical  dignitics  ;  for  one  that  is  twice  married 
can  neither  be  made  bishop,  presbyter,  nor  deacon. 
Here  he  calls  them  different  dignities ;  in  the  other 
place  "  he  calls  them  differcnt  dcgrees,  saying,  Every 
one  shall  be  punished  according  to  his  degrce :  if 
the  suprcme  governor  of  the  church  offends,  he 
shall  have  the  greater  punishment.  A  layman  will 
deserve  mercy  in  comparison  of  a  deacon,  and  a 
deacon  in  comparison  of  a  presbyter.  So  that 
bishops,  in  his  opinion,  were  then  a  degrec  above 
presbyters  anddeacons.  Tertullian  frequcntly19  men- 
tions  the  same  distinction,  but  more  espccially  in 
his  book  de  Baptismo,  where  he  says,19  The  right  of 
baptizing  belongs  to  the  chief  priest,  who  is  the 
bishop ;  and  after  him,  to  presbyters  and  deacons, 
yet  not  without  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  for  the 
honour  of  the  church,  in  the  preservation  of  which 
consists  the  church's  peace. 

These  allegations  are  sufficient  evidences,  as  to 
matter  of  fact,  and  the  practice  of  the  church  in  the 
three  first  ages,  that  there  was  then  an  order  of 
chief  priests,  or  bishops,  superior  to  presbyters, 
settled  and  allowed  in  the  Christian  church. 

If  we  proceed  a  littlc  further  into  g^  3 

this  inquiry,  and  examine  from  what  bJX™of"poStoi>- 

•     •        i    .i   •  •     i  .  i  cal  institution. 

ongmal  tms  appointment  came,  whe- 
ther  from  ecclesiastical  or  apostolical  institution; 
which  is  another  question  concerning  matter  of 
fact,  that  will  in  some  measure  determine  the  right 
also ;  the  same  authors,  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sent  of  all  others,  declare,  that  it  was  no  human 
invention,  but  an  original  settlement  of  the  apostles 
themselves,  which  they  made  by  Divine  appoint- 
ment.  The  order  of  bishops,  says  Tertullian,20  when 
it  is  traced  up  to  its  original,  will  be  found  to  have 


9  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Ephes.  n.  2,  3,  4.  Ep.  ad  Philad.  n.  4, 
7,  10.  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  n.  8  et  12.  Ep.  ad  Trall.  n.  2,  7, 
12,  13.     Ep.  ad  Polycarp.  n.  6. 

9  Pearsnn,  Vind.  Ignat.  Usser.  de  Epist.  Ignat.  Voss. 
Epist.  adRivet.  Coteler.  Praf.  et  Not.in  Ignat.  Bull,  De- 
fens.  Fid.  Nic.  sect.  3.  n.  6.  p.  290,  &c. 

10  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Magnes.  n.  6. 

11  Martyr.  Ignat.  ap.  Grabe  Spicil.   Seecul.  2.  t.  1.  p.  12. 

12  Blondel.  Apol.  p.  18. 

13  Pius.  Ep.  2.  ad  Just.  Vien.     Tu  vero  apud  senatoriam 

Viennam. Colobio  episcoporum  vestitus,  &c.  Pres- 

byteri  et  diaconi  te  observent. 

14  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  lib.  6.  p.  667.  'EvTavda  Kara 
Tt)V  tKK\r)<7iav  -irpoKO-rral  i-KidKOTrmv,  irpzafivTipuJV,  Sia- 
koviov,  &c.     Id.  Peedag.  lib.  3.  c.  12.  p.  264. 

15  Origen.  Hom.2.inNum.   Hom.2. inCantic.  Hom.6.in 


Esai.    Hom.  5  et  16.  in  Ezek.     Com.  in  Matt.  xix.  et  xxi. 
De  Orat.  ap.  Pearson.  Vindic.  Ignat.  par.  1.  c.  11.  p.  320. 

16  Orig.  Hom.  17.  in  Luc.  Ab  ecclesiasticis  dignitatibus 
non  solum  fornicatio  sed  et  nuptiae  repellunt.  Neque  eniin 
episcopus,  nec  presbyter,  nec  diaconus,  nec  vidua  possunt 
esse  digami. 

17  Orig.  Hom.  5.  in  Ezek.  Pro  modo  graduum  unusquis- 
que  torquebitur,  &c. 

18  Tertul.  de  Monogam.  c.  11.  DeFuga,  c.  11.  De  Prae- 
script.  c.  41. 

19  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  c.  17.  Dandi  quidem  jus  habet  sum- 
mus  sacerdos,  qui  est  episcopus  :  dehinc  presbyteri  et  dia- 
coni,  non  tamen  sine  episcopi  auctoritate,  propter  ecclesiae 
honorem ;  quo  salvo  salva  pax  est. 

20  Tertul.  adv.  Marcion.  lib.  4.  c.  5.  Ordo  episcoporum 
ad  originem  recensus,  in  Joannem  stabit  auctorem. 
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St.  John  for  one  of  its  authors.  This  agrecs  ex- 
actly  with  what  Clemens  Alexandrinus21  has  re- 
corded  of  hiin,  that  when  he  was  settled  at  Ephesus, 
he  went  about  the  neighbouring  rcgions,  ordaining 
bishops,  and  setting  apart  such  men  for  the  clergy 
as  were  signified  to  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  These 
were  those  Asiatic  bishops  that  St.  Jerom22  speaks 
of,  who  says,  that  at  thcir  request  St.  John  wrotc 
his  Gospel  against  the  heresies  of  Ebion  and  Ccrin- 
thus.  "Whence  it  follows,  that,  according  to  this 
account,  the  order  of  bishops  was  settled  before  the 
canon  of  Scripture  wras  concluded.  "Whence  Clemens 
of  Alexandria23  further  observes,  that  there  are 
many  precepts  in  Scripture  appertaining  to  parti- 
cular  sorts  of  persons,  soine  to  presbyters,  some  to 
deacons,  and  some  to  bishops  also.  Ireneeus  de- 
clares  himself  of  the  same  opinion,  that  there  were 
bishops  as  well  as  presbyters  in  the  apostles'  days. 
For  the  assembly  of  Miletus,  he  says,21  was  com- 
posed  of  bishops  and  presbyters,  that  were  of  Ephe- 
sus  and  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Asia.  And 
therefore,  agreeably  to  that  hypothesis,  he  always 
derives  the  succession  of  bishops  and  their  original 
from  the  apostles.  As  where  he  says,25  that  Hyginus, 
bishop  of  Rome,  was  the  ninth  in  order  of  episco- 
pal  succession  from  the  apostles.2"  And  in  another 
place,27  giving  an  exact  catalogue  of  the  twelve 
bishops  of  Rome  that  governed  successively  in  that 
see  to  his  own  time,  he  says  of  Linus,  the  first  of 
them,  that  he  was  ordained  bishop  immediately  by 
the  apostles,  upon  tlie  first  foundation  of  the  church ; 
and  of  Eleutherius,  the  last  of  them,  that  he  was 
the  twelfth  bishop  froin  the  apostles.  Tertullian28 
insists  much  upon  the  same  argument,  and  makes 
a  challenge  to  all  sorts  of  heretics  upon  it :  Let 
them  show  us  the  original  of  their  churches,  and 
give  us  a  catalogue  of  their  bishops  in  an  exact  suc- 
cession  from  first  to  last,  whereby  it  may  appear,  that 
their  first  bishop  had  either  some  apostle,  or  some 
apostolical  man,  living  in  the  time  of  the  apostles, for 
his  author  or  immediate  predecessor.     For  thus  it 


is  that  apostolical  churches  make  their  reckoning. 
The  church  of  Smyrna  counts  up  to  Polycarp,  or- 
dained  by  St.  John ;  the  church  of  Rome,  to  Cle- 
mens,  ordained  by  St.  Peter ;  and  so all  other churches 
in  like  manner  exhibit  their  first  bishops  ordained 
by  the  apostles,  by  whoin  the  apostolical  seed  was 
propagated  and  conveyed  to  others.  This  implies 
that  the  apostles,  as  they  founded  churchcs,  settled 
bishops  in  them ;  and  that  this  might  be  proved 
from  the  records  and  archives  of  every  church,  the 
most  of  which  were  probably  then  remaining,  when 
Tertullian  made  this  challenge  to  all  heretics,  and 
appealed  to  these  original  records  in  behalf  of  the 
catholic  church. 

An  exacl  and  authentic  catalogue 
of  these  first  foundations,  would  be  a     a  iist  or  cataiogue 

w     t  ofsuch  bishops  as 

very  useful  and  entertaining'  thing:  wereflrstordained 

'  °  °       bj  the  aposUes. 

but  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  im- 
possible  to  gratify  the  world  with  any  such  curiosity, 
whatever  pains  should  be  taken  about  it.  Yet 
there  are  some  scattered  remains  and  fragments  to 
be  collected  out  of  the  ancient  w  riters,  which  will 
sufficiently  answer  our  present  design  ;  which  is, 
to  evidence  that  the  apostles  settled  bishops  in  all 
churches  upon  their  first  plantation. 

To  begin  with  the  church  of  Rome :  we  have 
already  heard  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  declaring, 
that  the  apostles  ordained  a  bishop  there.  And  the 
same  is  asserted  by  St.  Chrysostom,29  and  Eusebius,30 
and  Rufnn,31  and  St.  Jerom,32  and  Optatus,33  and 
Epiphanius,31  and  St.  Austin ;  who  says,35  If  the  or- 
der  of  the  bishops  succeeding  one  another  be  of  any 
consideration,  we  take  the  surest  and  soundest  way, 
who  begiu  to  number  from  St.  Peter :  for  Linus 
succeeded  Peter;  and  Clemens,  Linus;  and  Ana- 
cletus,  Clemens,  &c. 

It  is  true,  there  is  a  little  difference  in  the  account 
which  these  authors  give  of  the  succession ;  for  some 
reckon  Linus  first,  then  Anacletus,  then  Clemens : 
others  begin  with  Clemens,  and  reckon  him  the  first 
in  order  from  St.  Peter.     But  this  is  easily  recon- 


21  Clem.  Alex.  Quis  dives  salvetur.  ap.  Combefis.  Auctar. 
Novissim.  p.  185.  et  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  3.  c.  23. 

22  Hieron.  Catal.  Scriptor.  Eccles.  in  Joanne.  Novissimus 
omnium  scripsit  evangelium,  rogatus  ab  Asiic  episcopis. 

a  Clem.  Alex.  Paedag.  lib.  3.  c.  12.  p.  201. 

M  Iren.  lib.  3.  c.  14.  In  Mileto  convocatis  episcopis  et 
prcsbyteris,  qui  eraut  ab  Epheso  et  a  reliquis  proximis  ci- 
vitatibus. 

25  Id.  lib.  1.  c.  28.  Hyginus  nonum  locum  episcopatus 
per  successionem  ab  apostolis  habuit. 

28  Euseb.  lib.  4.  c.  11,  cites  the  same  out  of  Irenaeus. 

27  Iren.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  Fundantes  et  instruentes  beati  apos- 
toli  ecclesiam,  Lino  episcopatum  adrniuistrandae  ecclesiae 
tradiderunt.     Cited  also  by  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  6. 

"  Tertul.  de  Praescript.  c.32.  Edant  origines  ecclesiarum 
suarum  :  evolvant  ordinem  episcoporum  suorum,  ita  per  suc- 
cessiones  ab  initio  decurreutem,  ut  primus  ille  episcopus 
aliquem  ex  apostolis,  vel  apostolicis  viris,  qui  tamen  cum 
apostolis  perseveraverint,  habuerit  auctorem  et  antecessorem. 
c  2 


Hoc  enim  modo  ecclesiae  apostolicae  census  suos  deferunt: 
sicut  Smyruaeorum  ecclesia  Polycarpum  ab  Joanne  conlo- 
catum  refert  :  sicut  Romanorum  Clementem  a  Petro  ordi- 
natum  edit :  proinde  utique  et  caeterae  exhibent,  quos  ab 
apnstolis  in  episcopatum  constitutos,  apostolici  seminis  tra- 
duces  habent.  See  also  c.  36.  ibid.  Polycrat.  Epist.  ap. 
Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  21.  Cyprian.  Ep.  52.  al.  55.  ad  Antonian. 
p.  104.  Cum  Fabiani  locus,  id  est,  locus  Petri,  et  gradus 
cathedra;  saceidotalis  vacaret.  Id.  Ep.  27.  al.  33.  ed.  Oxon. 
2»Chrys.  Hom.  10.  in  2  Tim. 

30  Euseb.  lib.  3.  c.  4. 

31  Ruffin.  ap.  Hieron.  Apol.  2.  p.  219. 

32  Hieron.  Catal.  Script.  iu  Clemen. 

33  Optat.  lib.  2.  p.  48. 

34  Epiph.  Uxr.  27. 

35  Aug.  Ep.  165.     Si  ordo  episcoporum  sibi  succedentium 
eonsiderandus  est ;  quanto  certius  et  vere  salubriter  ab  ipso 

Petro  numeramus? Petro  enim   successit  Linus,  Lino 

Clemens,  Clementi  Anacletus,  &c. 
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ciled  by  learned  men,30  who  make  it  appear  that 
Linus  and  Anacletus  died  whilst  St.  Peter  hved, 
and  that  Clemens  was  ordained  their  successor  by 
St.  Peter  also.  So  that  we  have  two  or  three  per- 
sons,  by  this  account,  ordained  successively  bishops 
of  Rome  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles. 

Next,  for  the  church  of  Jerusalem :  it  is  unani- 
mously  delivercd  by  all  ancient  writers,  that  James, 
the  Lord's  brother,  was  the  first  bishop  thereof. 
St.  Jerom37  says,  he  was  ordained  by  the  apostles 
immcdiately  after  our  Lord's  crucifixion.  Epipha- 
nius38  calls  him,  therefore,  the  first  bishop ;  the  first 
who  had  an  episcopal  chair,  the  first  to  whom  Christ 
committed  his  own  throne  upon  earth.  Chrysos- 
tom39  says,  he  was  made  bishop  by  Christ  himself : 
the  author40  of  the  Apostohcal  Constitutions,  both 
by  Christ  and  the  apostles.  In  like  manner,  Eu- 
sebius41  always  speaks  of  him  under  that  character, 
as  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  ordained  by  the  apos- 
tles.  So  Hegesippus,42  Clemens  Alexandrinus,43  and 
Dionysius,44  bishop  of  Corinth,  all  cited  by  Eusebius. 
To  whom  we  may  add  St.  Austin,45  who  styles  John, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  St.  James's  successor,  and  pos- 
sessor  of  the  chair  wdierein  he  sat  as  first  bishop  of 
the  place.  And  it  is  remarkable,  what  Clemens,  one 
of  the  ancientest  of  these  writers,  says,  that  this 
was  designed  as  a  pecuhar  honour  to  St.  James,  in 
regard  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Christ :  for  though 
our  Saviour  usually  gave  the  preference  to  Peter  and 
John,  and  James  his  brother,  yet  none  of  those  con- 
tended  about  this  lionour,  but  chose  this  James,  sur- 
named  Justus,  to  be  bishop  of  the  place  ;  where  he 
lived  a  saint,  and  died  a  martyr. 

Some  time  after  his  death,  as  Eusebius46  relates 
from  ancient  tradition,  the  apostles  and  disciples  of 
our  Lord,  as  many  as  were  yet  in  being,  met  to- 
gether  with  our  Saviour's  kinsmen  (several  of  which 
were  then  ahve)  to  consult  about  choosing  a  suc- 
cessor  in  St.  James's  room ;  and  they  unanimously 
agreed  upon  Simeon,  son  of  Cleopas,  our  Saviour's 
cousin  according  to  the  flesh ;   thinking  him  the 


most  fit  and  worthy  pereon  to  sit  upon  the  episcopal 
throne.  The  same  is  assertcd  by  Eusebius  in  other 
places,47  and  the  author48  of  the  Constitutions  under 
the  name  of  Clemens  Romanus. 

From  Jerusalcm,  if  we  pass  to  Antioch,  there 
again  we  find  Euodius  first,  and  after  him  Ignatius, 
ordained  bishops  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles. 
Baronius49  and  some  others  fancy,  that  they  sat  both 
at  the  same  time,  the  one  as  bishop  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  otherof  the  Gentiles ;  but  Eusebius50  says 
expressly,  that  Euochus  was  the  first,  and  Ignatius 
the  second,  after  Euochus  was  dead.  And  it  is  agreed 
by  all  ancient  writers,  that  thcy  wcre  both  conse- 
crated  beforc  St.  Pcter's  death.  Of  Euochus  there 
can  be  no  question  made,  if  it  appears  that  Ignatius 
was  ordained  by  the  apostles  in  his  room.  Now  this 
is  most  expressly  said  by  Theodoret,51  that  he  reccived 
the  gift  of  the  high  priesthood,  dpxxpwvwie  x"Plv> 
from  the  hand  of  the  great  Peter.  In  hke  manner, 
Chrysostom,  in  his  encomium52  upon  him,  says,  he 
does  not  only  admire  him,  because  he  was  thought 
worthy  of  so  high  a  degree  ;  but  that  he  was  ordained 
to  it  by  those  holy  mcn,  and  had  the  hands  of  the 
blessed  apostles  laid  upon  his  sacrcd  head.  The  same 
is  said  in  effect  by  Athanasius,53  when  he  calls  him 
the  first  bishop  of  Antioch  after  the  apostles;  and 
Origen,54  who  calls  him  the  second  after  St.  Peter; 
and  Jerom,55  the  third:  for  though  they  count 
differently,  yet  they  mean  the  same  thing ;  that  Ig- 
natius  was  ordained  successor  to  Euodius  while 
the  apostles  hved,  and  so  might  be  called  cither 
second  or  third  after  the  apostles,  according  as  St. 
Peter  and  Euodius  were  included,  or  excluded  out  of 
the  number. 

From  Antioch  let  us  go  to  Smyrna;  where  we  shall 
find  Polycarp,  another  apostolical  bishop,  ordained 
by  the  apostles.  St.  Jerom  ascribes  his  ordination5* 
to  St.  John,  w7hose  disciple  he  was.  Irenanis  says, 
he  himself  knew  him ;  and  therefore  could  not 
mistake  in  what  he  relatcs  of  him ;  which  is,  that 
he  was  ordained  bishop  by  the  apostles.57     Tertul- 


33  Cotel.  Not.  in  Const.  Apost.  lib.  7.  c.  46.  Pearson,  de 
Success.  Rom.  Pontif.  Dissert.  2.  c.  2.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol. 
1.  in  Clem. 

37  Hieron.  Catal.  Script.  c.  3.  Post  passionem  Domini, 
statim  ab  apostolis  Hierosolymnrum  episcopus  ordinatus. 
Id.  Com.  in  Gal.  i.  p.  105.  Hic  Jacobus  primus  Hierosoly- 
lnorum  episcopus  fuit. 

38  Epiphan.  Hra-.  78.  Antidicomar.  n.  7.  Id.  Haer.  29. 
Nazor.  n.  3.     Hsr.  66.  Manich.  n.  19. 

39  Chrys.  Hom.  38.  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
•  Const.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  35. 

41  Euseb.  lib.  2.  c.  23.  lib.  3.  c.  5  et  7.  lib.  7.  c.  19. 

42  Hegesip.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  2.  c.  23. 

43  Clem.  Hypotypos.  lib.  6.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  2.  c.  1. 

44  Dionys.  ap.  ad  Atheniens.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  4.  c.  23. 

45  Aug.  contra  Crescon.  lib.  2.  c.  37.  Hierosolymitanam 
ecclesiam  primus  apostolus  Jacobus  episcopatu  suo  rexit. 
Id.  cont.  Liter.  Petil.  lib.  2.  c.  51.  Cathedra  ecclesiae 
Hierosolymitanae,   in   qua  Jacobus  sedit,  et  in  qua  hodie 


Johannes  sedet.     See  also  Cyril.  Catechism.  4.  n.  17.  Ca- 
tech.  14.  n.  13. 
46  Euseb.  lib.  3.  c.  11.  "  Idem  Chronic. 

48  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  c.  46. 

49  Baron.  an.  45.  n.  14.  an.  71.  n.  11.  Halloix  Vit.  Ignat. 
c.  2.  p.394. 

60  Euseb.  lib.  3.  c.  22.        5>  Theod.  Dial.  I.  t.  4.  p.  33. 
52  Chrysost.  Hom.  42.  in  Ignat.  t.  1.  p.  501.     Ed.  Front. 
Duc. 

63  Athan.  de  Synod.  Arim.  t.  1.  p.  922. 

64  Orig.  Hom.  6.  in  Luc.  Ignatium  dico  episcopum  An- 
tiochiaB  post  Petrum  secundum. 

55  Hieron.  Catal.  Scriptor.  in  Ignat.  Tertius  post  Pe- 
trum  apostolum  episcopus. 

66  Hieron.  Catal.  Script.  c.  17.  Polycarpus  Joannis 
apostoli  discipulus,  ab  eo  Smyrnae  episcopus  ordinatus 

57  Iren.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  Ab  apostolis  in  Asia,  in  ea  quce  est 
Smyrnis  ecclesia,  constitutus  episcopus,  quem  et  nos  vidi- 
mus  in  prima  nostra  aetate. 
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lian58  and  Eusebius  50witness  the  same ;  the  one  say- 
ing,  that  he  was  ordained  by  St.  John;  and  the 
othcr,  by  those  that  had  seen  the  Lord. 

Papias  was  another  disciple  of  St.  John,60  as  both 
Irenreus  and  St.  Jerom  witness ;  and  he  was  con- 
temporaiy  with  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  and  bishop 
of  Hicrapolis  about  the  same  time ;  that  is,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century.  So  that  it  is  pro- 
bable,  he  was  another  of  those  bishops  which  St. 
John  ordained  in  Asia,  though  we  have  no  express 
testimony  to  prove  it. 

But  it  is  asserted  by  all  ancient  writers,  that 
Timothy  was  ordained  bishop  of  Ephesus  by  St. 
Paul.  Eusebius,61  Chrysostom,62  Epiphanius,63  Je- 
rom,61  Hilary  the  deacon,65  and  the  author  of  the 
Passion  of  Timothy  in  Photius,66  unanimously  attest 
it.  And  Theodoret6'  afRrms,  moreover,  that  he  was 
bishop,  under  the  title  of  an  apostle. 

Most  of  the  same  authors  agree  in  the  same  evi- 
dence  for  Titus,69  that  he  was  made  bishop  of  Crete 
by  St.  Paul  also.  And  Chrysostom,69  with  Euse- 
bius,  seems  to  give  both  him  and  Timothy  the  powrer 
of  metropolitans  ;  of  which  more  hereafter. 

Others  say,  that  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  was 
made  first  bishop  of  Athens.  Eusebius  n  more  than 
once  mentions  an  epistle  of  Dionysius  bishop  of 
Corinth,  a  very  ancient  writer  of  the  second  centmy, 
wherein  this  is  expressly  asserted.  So  that  he  must 
be  ordained,  either  by  St.  Paul  himself,  as  Suidas 
and  others"  think,  or  by  some  other  apostle.  It  is 
generally  agreed,  that  this  Dionysius  died  some 
time  before  St.  John,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
bishopric  by  Publius,  and  he  by  Quadratus,  whom 
St.  Jerom'2  calls  a  disciple  of  the  apostles ;  which, 
in  all  probabihty,  refers  to  his  being  tutored  by  St. 
John.  Now,  if  Quadratus  himself  was  St.  John's 
disciple,  (as  he  might  be,  who  was  bishop  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  to  whom  he  present- 
ed  his  apology,)  then  there  might  be  three  bishops 
successively  at  Athens,  all  trained  up  by  the  apos- 
tles,  and  two  of  them  consecrated  by  their  hands,  or 
at  least  with  their  consent  and  approbation. 

I  shall  end  this  catalogue  of  primitive  bishops 
with  what  Theodoret™  says  of  Epaphroditus,  that 
as  Timothy  and  Titus  were  bishops  of  Ephesus  and 
Crete  under  the  name  of  apostles,  so  Epaphroditus 
was  bishop  of  Phihppi  under  the  same  title,  which 


was  then  the  common  name  of  all  that  were  propcrly 
bishops :  of  which  I  say  no  more  in  this  place, 
because  I  give  a  more  particular  account  of  it  in 
the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF    THE    SEVERAL    TITLES    OF    HONOUR    GIVEN    TO 
BISHOPS    IN    THE    PRIMITIVE    CH0RCH. 

For  further  confirmation  of  what  has 

been  asserted  in  the  foregoing  chap-    au  t>uhop's  kt  first 

.  -i  caTled.  apost.es. 

ter,  lt  will  not  be  amiss  here  to  sub- 
join  next  a  short  account  of  the  several  titles  of 
honour  which  were  given  to  bishops  in  the  primi- 
tive  church.  The  most  ancient  of  these,  is  the 
title  of  apostles,  which,  in  a  large  and  secondary 
sense,  is  thought  by  many  to  have  been  the  original 
name  for  bishops,  before  the  name  bishop  was  ap- 
propriated  to  their  order.  For  at  first  they  suppose 
the  names  bishop  and  presbyter  to  have  been  com- 
mon  names  for  all  of  the  first  and  second  order ; 
during  which  time,  the  appropriate  name  for  bi- 
shops,  to  distinguish  them  from  mere  presbyters, 
was  that  of  apostles.  Thus  Theodoret'  says  ex- 
pressly,  The  same  persons  were  anciently  called 
promiscuously  both  bishops  and  presbyters,  whilst 
those  who  are  now  called  bishops  were  called  apos- 
tles.  But  shortly  after,  the  name  of  apostles  was 
appropriated  to  such  only  as  were  apostles  indeed ; 
and  then  the  name  bishop  was  given  to  those  who 
before  were  called  apostles.  Thus,  he  says,  Epa- 
phroditus  was  the  apostle  of  the  Philippians,  and 
Titus  the  apostle  of  the  Cretians,  and  Timothy  the 
apostle  of  the  Asiatics.  And  this  he  repeats2  in 
several  other  places  of  his  writings. 

The  author  under  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose3  as- 
serts  the  same  thing,  that  all  bishops  were  called 
apostles  at  first.  And  therefore,  he  says,4  that  St. 
Paul,  to  distinguish  himself  from  such  apostles, 
calls  himself  an  apostle,  not  of  man,  nor  sent  by 
man  to  preach,  as  those  others  were,  who  were 
chosen  and  sent  by  the  apostles  to  confirm  the 


58  Tertul.  de  Praescrip.  c.  32. 

89  Euseb.  lib.  3.  c.  36.  et  lib.  4.  c.  14. 

60  Iren.  lib.  5.  c.  33.  Papias  Joannis  auditor,  Polycarpi 
contubernalis.  Hieron.  Ep.  29.  ad  Theodor.  It.  de 
Scriptor. 

61  Euseb.  lib.  3.  c.  4.  <*  Chrys.  Hom.  1.  in  Philip. 
63  Epiph.  Haer.  75.     Aerian. 

61  Hieron.  Catal.  Scriptor.  in  Timotheo. 

65  Pseudo-Ambros.  Pracf.  in  Tim.     It.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  iii. 

66  Phot.  Cod.  254.        S7  Theodor.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1. 
68  Euseb.  et  Chrysost.  loc.  cit.     Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  in 

Tito.     Pseudo-Ambros.  Praef.  in  Tit.     Theodor.  loc.  cit. 


»  Chrys.  Hom.  1.  in  Tit.     It.  Hom.  15.  in  1  Tim. 
*>  Euseb.  lib.  3.  c.  4.     It.  lib.  4.  c.  23. 

71  Suidas  in  Voce  Dionys.  Maxim.  Prolog.  ad  Oper. 
Dionysii. 

72  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  c.  19.  Quadratus  apostolorum 
discipulus,  Publio  Athenarum  episcopo  ob  Christi  fidem 
martyrio  coronato,  in  locum  ejus  substituitur. 

73  Theodor.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1. 

1  Theodor.   Ibid. 

2  Theodor.  Com.  in  Phil.  i.  1.     It.  in  Phil.  ii.  25. 

8  Ambros.  Com.  in  Eph.  iv.     Apostoli  episcopi  sunt 
1  Id.  Com.  ia  Gal.  i.  1. 
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churches.  Amalarius5  cites  another  passage  out  of 
this  same  author,  which  speaks  more  fully  to  the 
purpose :  They,  says  he,  who  are  now  called  bi- 
shops,  were  originally  called  apostles  :  but  the  holy 
apostles  being  dead,  they  who  were  ordained  after 
them  to  govern  the  churches,  could  not  arrive  to  the 
excellency  of  those  first ;  nor  had  they  the  testimony 
of  miracles,but  were  inmany  other  respectsinferiorto 
them  :  therefore  they  thought  it  not  decent  to  assume 
to  themselves  the  name  of  apostles ;  but,  dividing  the 
names,  they  left  to  presby ters  the  name  of  the  pres- 
bytery,  and  they  themselves  were  callcd  bishops. 

This  is  what  those  authors  infer  from  the  identity 
of  the  names,  bishop  and  presby ter,  in  the  first  agc. 
They  do  not  thcncc  argue,  (as  some  who  abuse  their 
authority  have  done  since,)  that  thercfore  bishops 
and  presbyters  were  all  one  ;  but  they  think  that 
bishops  werc  then  distinguished  by  a  more  appro- 
priate  name,  and  more  expressive  of  their  superiority, 
which  was  that  of  secondary  apostles. 

Sect  2  Afterward  bishops  thought  it  hon- 

Buc.lssorsof  the  our  enough  for  them  to  be  styled  the 
apostles'  successors.  As  Cyprian,6  and 
Firmilian,7  and  the  bishops  in  the  council  of  Car- 
thage9  call  themselves  and  others.  And  St.  Jerom9 
speaks  of  them  in  the  same  style,  saying,  Whereso- 
ever  a  bishop  is,  whether  at  Rome,  or  Eugubium 
at  Constantinople,  or  at  Rhegium ;  at  Alexandna, 
or  at  Tanis ;  they  are  all  of  equal  merit,  their  pricst- 
hood  is  the  same ;  they  are  all  successors  to  the 
apostles.  And  both  he  and  St.  Austin ,0  draw  that 
of  the  psalmist  to  this  sense ;  "  Instead  of  thy  fa- 
thers  thou  shalt  have  children,  whom  thou  mayest 
make  princes  in  all  lands  :"  they  say,  bishops  are  the 
sons  of  the  apostles,  and  princes  and  fathers  in  the 
church. 

Sect  3.  And  hence  it  was  that  anciently 

i,,ih!'i',in<-eVcaUed  every  bishop's  see  was  dignified  with 
"  "  apastohc'1-  the  title  of  sedes  apostolica,  an  apostoli- 
cal  see ;  which  in  those  days  was  no  peculiar  title 


of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  but  given  to  all  bishops  in 
general,  as  deriving  their  original  and  counting 
their  succession  from  the  apostles.  The  catholic 
church,  says  St.  Austin,"  is  propagated  and  diffused 
over  all  the  world  by  the  apostolical  sees,  and  the 
succession  of  bishops  in  them.  It  is  plain,  this  is 
not  spoken  only  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  but  of  all 
other  bishops  whatsoever.  Sidonius  Apollinaris12 
uses  the  same  expression,  in  speaking  of  a  private 
French  bishop,  who  sat  five  and  forty  years,  he  says, 
in  his  apostolical  see.  And  Paulinus'3  makes  no 
more  but  the  usual  compliment  to  Alypius,  when  he 
tells  him,  that  God  had  deservedly  placed  him  in 
an  apostolical  see  with  the  princes  of  his  people. 

"Where  we  must  also  note,  that  Pau-  S(,ct  t 
linus  speaks  in  the  usual  phrase  and  pr^cls  S  cti'"ed 
style  of  those  ancient  timcs,  when  he  peop  e' 
calls  bishops  princes  of  the  people.  For  that  was 
anothcr  usual  title  that  was  given  them ;  as  appears 
from  Optatus,14  and  scveral  passages  in  St.  Jerom;15 
who,  to  distinguish  them  from  secular  princes, 
usually  styles  them  principes  ecclcsia:,'6  princes  of 
the  church ;  applying  to  them  that  prophecy  of 
Isa.  lx.  17,  which,  according  to  his  translation,  is, 
"  I  will  make  thy  princes  peace,  and  thy  bishops 
righteousness."  Upon  which  he  has  this  note ;" 
That  the  majesty  of  the  Holy  Scripture  is  to  be  ad- 
mired,  in  that  it  calls  those  who  were  to  be  bishops 
in  future  ages,  by  the  name  of  princes.  In  the 
Greek  writers  they  are  styled  dpxovng  krcXijrriwi/, 
governors  and  prinecs  hkewise ;  as  frequently  in 
Eusebius,,s  Origen,10  Chrysostom,2"  and  many  others. 

In  the  same  sense  Cyprian21  and  Sect  5 

Tertullian22  commonly  call  them  pre-  ff^«5^po<f<Sp«i 
sidents,  or  provosts  of  the  church ;  e4"'<""- 
which  Eusebius23and  Justin  Martyr24  call  TrpotarioTig, 
and sometimes  TrpotSpoi,25 and  others  tyopoi™ inspect- 
ors;  all  which  are  proper  characters  of  bishops, 
who  have  the  care,  presidency,  and  inspection  of ' 
the  church. 


5  Amalar.  de  Offic.  Eccles.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  Qui  nunc  epis- 
copi  nominantur,  illi  tunc  apostoli  dicebantur,  &c. 

6  Cypr.  Ep.  69.  al.  06.  ad  Florent.  Qui  apostolis  vicavia 
ordinatione  succedunt.  Id.  Ep.  42.  al.  45.  ad  Cornel. 
Laborare  debemus,  ut  unitatem  a  Domino,  et  per  apostolos 
nobis  successoribus  traditam,  obtinere  curemus. 

7  Firmil.  Ep.  55.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  225. 

8  Con.  Carthag.  ap.  Cypr.  in  Suffragio  Clari  a  Mascula. 

9  Hieron.  Epist.  85.  ad  Evagr.     It.  in  Psal.  xliv.  16. 

10  Aug.  Com.  in  Psal.  xliv.  16.  p.  169.     Pro  apostolis  nati 

sunt  filii   tibi,  constituti  sunt  episcopi, Ipsa   ecclesia 

patres  illos  appellat. 

11  Aug.  Ep.  42.  ad  Fratres  Madaurens.  Christiana  so- 
cietas  per  sedes  apostolorum  et  successiones  episcoporum 
certa  per  orbem  propagatione  diffunditur. 

12  Sidon.  lib.  6.  Ep.  1.  ad  Lup.  Tricassin.  In  apostolica 
sede  novem  jam  decursa  quinquennia. 

13  Paulin.  Ep.  45.  ad  Alypium.  Cum  principibus  populi 
sui  sede  apostolica  merito  colloeavit  Dominus.  See  also 
Tertul.  de  Praescrip.  c.  36.  Ipsoe  adhuc  cathedra;  apos- 
tolorum  suis  locis  praesidentur. Habes  Corinthum.  - — ■ 


Habes  Philippos,  &c. 

14  Optat.  lib.  1.  p.  39.  Ipsi  apices  et  principes  omnium 
episcopi. 

15  Hieron.  Com.  in  Esa.  iii. 

16  Hieron.  Com.  in  Psal.  xliv.  Principes  ecclesiae,  id  est, 
episcopi.     Id.  Com.  in  Ksa.  v.  et  Tit.  i. 

17  Hieron.  Com.  in  Esa.  lx.  Scripturae  S.  admiranda 
majestas,  quod  principes  futuros  ecclesiae  episcopos  nomi- 
navit. 

18  Euseb.  Hist.  lib.  6.  c.  28.  lib.  8.  c.  1  et  3.  It.  de 
Martyr.  Palaest.  c.  1. 

19  Origeu.  Hom.  11.  in  Jerem.     Cont.  Cels.  lib.  3.  p.  129. 

20  Chrys.  de  Sacerdot.  lib.  3.  c.  15.  Id.  Hom.  3.  ad  Pop. 
Antioch.  t.  1.  p.  48. 

21  Cypr.  Ep.  3,  9,  13,  27,  81.  Ed.  Oxon.  Prapositi. 

22  Tertul.  Apol.  c.  39.  Ad  Uxor.  lib.  1.  c.  7.  De  Cor. 
Mil.  c.  3. 

23  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  3,  8,  10.  lib.  7.  c.  13.  lib.  8.  c.  6. 
21  Just.  Apol.  2.     Chrysost.  Hom.  3.  in  Colos. 

2">  Enseb.  lib.  8.  c.  2.  It.  de  Martyr.  Palaest.  c.  2. 
23  Philostorg.  Hist.  lib.  3.  c.  6. 
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And  because  this  presidency  was 
PrtnafH«  »w-     not  only  over  the  people,  but  also  over 

dotum,  pontifien         ,  ,  ,...., 

muimi.mmmi  the  clergy,  they  were  dignilied  upon 
that  account  with  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  summi  sacerdotes,  pontifices  maximi, 
and  principes  sacerdotum,  chief  priests,  and  princes 
of  the  clergy.  The  author  under  the  naine  of  St. 
Ambrose,27  gives  the  bishop  expressly  the  title  of 
chief  priest,  and  prince  of  the  priests.  And  so, 
frequently,  the  name  siimmas  sacerdos  is  used  by  St. 
Jerom :  as,  where  speaking  of  himself,  he  says, 
In  the  opinion  of  all  men  he  was  thought  worthy 
of  thc  high  priesthood;  he  explains28  himself  to 
mean  a  bishopric.  And  in  another  place,29  the  pros- 
perity  of  the  church  depends  upon  the  honour  of 
the  chief  priest.  The  same  title  is  given  to  all 
bishops,  by  the  author30  of  the  Qucstions  upon  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  under  the  name  of  St. 
Austin.  Sidonius31  calls  them  summi  pontifices ; 
where  he  speaks  only  of  the  bishops  of  France. 
And  therefore,  when  Tertullian32  gives  the  title  of 
pontifex  maximus  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  he  does  him 
no  greater  honour  than,  in  those  days,  was  done  to 
every  bishop  in  the  world ;  and  some  think  he  mcant 
not  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  particular,  but  compre- 
hended  all  others  under  that  title.  As  it  is  certain  the 
council  of  Agde  does,  when  it  orders33  every  metro- 
politan  to  call  his  suffragans,  a d  ordinationem  summi 
pontificis  ;  which  means  not,  to  the  ordination  of  the 
pope  of  Rome,  but  to  the  ordination  of  any  French 
bishop  within  the  metropolitan's  province  or  jurisdic- 
tion.  For  then,  as  we  have  seen,  summus pontifex  was 
the  ordinary  title  of  every  bishop  whatsoever. 

Spd  7  And  so  was  the  name  papa,  though 

«rai!7c!E>j»ii£S,~  now  it  is  become  the  pretended  pre- 
rogative  and  sole  privilege  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  Some  historians31  indeed  are  so 
vain  as  to  assert  confidently,  that  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria  was  the  first  bishop  in  those  parts  who  had  the 
honour  of  being  called  papa,  and  that  because  he 
was  Pope  Celestine's  legate  in  the  council  of  Ephe- 
sus.  The  Arabic  writers,  Homaidius,  and  Abubacrus 


Habasides,  citcd  by  Echellcnsis  and  Bishop  Pear- 
son,35  deliver  a  quite  contrary  story,  that  the  name 
was  first  given  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and 
thence  carried  to  Roine :  which  seems  to  be  said  in 
answer  to  the  Romish  pretences.  But  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  that  it  was  no  peculiar  privilege  of  one 
patriarch  or  other,  but  the  common  title  of  all 
bishops,  who  were  ealled  fathers3""  of  the  church, 
and  fathers37  of  the  clergy;  and  papa  means  no 
more.  Therefore  Tertullian,  in  his  book  de  Pudici- 
tia,  c.  13,  speaking  indefinitely  of  any  Christian 
bishop  who  absolves  penitents,  gives  him  the  name 
of  Benedictus  papa.  Or  if  we  suppose,  as  some  do, 
that  he  speaks  particularly  of  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
yet  there  is  nothing  singular  in  it ;  for,  at  the  same 
time,  Dionysius,  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  speaking 
of  Heraclas  his  bishop,  gives  hirn  the  very  same 
title,38  The  blessed  pope  Heraclas.  And  Arius  him- 
self,39  in  one  of  his  Epistles,  speaks  of  his  bishop 
Alexander  in  the  same  sfjde.  St.  Jerom  gives  the 
title '"  to  Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  and  Pauhnus ;  and 
writing  often  to  St.  Austin,  he  always  inscribes41  his 
Epistles  Beatissimo  papce  Awjustino.  So  among  Cy- 
prian's  Epistles,  those  that  are  written  to  him  are 
usually  inscribed42  in  the  same  manner,  Cypriano 
papce.  And  the  clergy  of  Rome  themselves43  give 
him  the  title  of  Benedictus  papa,  and  Bcatissimus 
and  Gloriossimus  papa  Cyprianus.  It  were  easy  to 
add  many  other  testimonies  out  of  Epiphanius,  and 
Constantine's  Epistles,  and  the  Theodosian  Code, 
and  especially  Sidonius  Apollinaris,44  who  always 
gives  the  French  bishops  the  style  of  Domimcs  papa. 
But  in  so  plain  a  case  I  need  not  insist  any  longer, 
especially  since  a  learned  Romanist"  has  undertaken 
to  prove,  out  of  authors  as  late  as  Photius  and  Gre- 
gory  of  Tours,  that  papa  was  the  common  name  of 
all  bishops  for  several  ages :  who  also  notes  out  of 
Balsamon,  that  this  name  was  sometimes  given  to 
the  inferior  clergy ;  who  were  called  papee  pisinni, 
little  fathers ;  and  their  tonsure,  or  crown,  thence 
called  iraTraXijTpa,  the  tonsure  of  the  fathers.  In 
comparison  of  whom,  Balsamon46  calls  presbyters 


27  Ambros.  Com.  in  Ephes.  iv.  In  episcopo  omncs  ordines 
sunt,  quia  primus  sacerdos  est,  hoc  est,  princeps  sacerdotum. 

29  Hieron.  Ep.  99.  ad  Asellam.  Omnium  pene  judicio 
dignus  summo  sacerdotio  decernebar. 

29  Id.  Dial.  c.  Lucifer.  p.  139.  Eeclesia:  salus  in  summi 
sacerdotis  dignitate  pendet. 

30  Aug.  Qua:st.  Vet.  et  N.  Test.  c.  101.  Quid  est  episco- 
pus  nisi  primus  presbyter,  id  est,  summus  sacerdos  ? 

31  Sidon.  lib.  4.  Ep"  11.  lib.  7.  Ep.  5. 

32  Tertul.  de  Pudicit.  c.  1. 

33  Con.  Agathens.  c.  35. 

31  Nicephorus  is  cited  and  ehastised  by  Savaro  for  this. 
Vid.  Savaro,  Not.  in  Sidon.  lib.  6.  Ep.  1. 

35  Pearson,  Vind.  Ignat.  part  1.  c.  11.  p.  330. 

36  Aug.  Com.  in  Psal.  xliv.  p.  169.  Ipsa  ecclesia  patres 
illos  appellat.  Chrysost.  Hom.  3.  ad  Popul.  Antioch.  t.  1. 
p.  43. 

87  Hieron.  Ep.  62.  ad  Theoph.     Episcopi  contenti  sint 


honore  suo :  patres  se  soiant  esse,  non  dominos.     Id.  Ep. 
2  et  3.  ad  Nepotian.     Com.  in  Psal.  xliv.  &c. 

38  Dionys.  Ep.  ad  Philemon.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  7. 
Tlaua  tov  fiaKaoiov  nraira  iifiwv  'HpaK\a. 

39  Arius  Ep.  ad.  Euseb.  Nicom.  ap.  Theod.  lib.  1.  c.  5. 
et  ap.  Epiphan.  Hner.  69.  Ariau. 

40  Hieron.  Ep.  61.  ad  Pammach.  p.  163. 

41  Id.  Ep.  17,  18,  25,  30.  inter  Epist.  Augustini. 

42  Cypr.  Ep.  30,  31,  36.  Edit.  Oxon. 

43  Ep.  8.  Cleri  Rom.  ad  Cler.  Carthag.  ibid.  Didicimus 
seccssisse  Benedictum  papam  Cyprianum.  Ep.  30.  Cler. 
Rom.  ad  Cypr.     Beatissime  ac  gloriosissime  papa. 

41  Sidon.  lib.  6.  Epi-t.  1.  Domino  papoe  Lupo.  Lib.  6. 
Ep.  2.  Papa:  pragtnatio.  Lib.  6.  Ep.  3.  Domino  papae 
Leontio.     And  so  for  twelve  Epistles  together. 

45  Savaro,  Comment.  in  Sidon.  lib.  6.  Ep.  1.  p.  379. 

48  Balsam.  Com.  in  Can.  Apost.  c.  59.  It.  in  Con.  An« 
tioch.  can.  10. 
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and  the  chorcpiscopi,  protopapm,  and  protopapades, 
chief  fathers  ;  speaking  in  the  language  of  his  own 
times,  when  the  chorcpiscopi  and  presbyters  were 
bccome  all  one. 

sect.  8.  But  bishops  had  still  a  more  hon- 

iili't'»i'«""«i-  ourable  title  than  that  of  papa ;  for 
COf"r"  they  were  commonly  ca\\ed  patres  pa- 

tn/m,  and  cpiscopi  episcoporum,  fathers  of  fathers, 
and  bishops  of  bishops.  The  first  that  had  this  title 
was  James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem ;  which  made  the 
counterfeit  author  under  the  name  of  Clemens  Ro- 
manus,47  inscribe  an  epistle  (as  directed  to  him)  with 
this  title,  Clemens  Jacoho  domino,  cpiscopo  episcopo- 
rum,  fyc.  To  which  Sidonius  Apollinaris18  alludes 
plainly,  when,  writing  to  Lupus,  an  eminent  Frcnch 
bishop,  he  tells  him,  he  was  father  of  fathers,  and 
bishop  of  bishops,  and  another  James  of  his  age. 
By  this  we  understand  what  Tcrtullian49  mcans, 
when,  spcaking  ironically  of  the  catholic  bishops, 
who  admitted  adulterers  into  communion  again 
upon  their  repentance,  he  says,  I  hcar  there  is  a 
decree  published,  and  that  a  peremptory  one ;  the 
chief  pontilf,  the  bishop  of  bishops,  saith,  I  forgive 
the  sins  of  adultery  and  fornication  to  all  those  that 
repent  of  them.  Some50  take  this  for  a  peculiar 
character  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  I  will  not 
deny,  but  that  Tertullian  might  intend  more  espe- 
cially  to  reflect  upon  him:  but  yet  there  is  nothing 
singular  in  the  title,  which  did  not  belong  to  other 
bishops  as  well  as  him ;  as  appears  from  what  has 
been  already  cited  out  of  Sidonius.  To  which  we 
may  add  the  testimony  of  Athanasius,51  who  styles 
Hosius,  The  father  of  bishops.  And  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen52  gives  the  same  titlc  to  his  own  father,  as 
St.  Jerom53  does  to  Epiphanius,  styling  him  the 
father  of  all  bishops.  Cotelerius51  obscrves,  that 
Gregory  Nyssen  is  called  TraT>)p  -irarepwv,  father  of 
fathers,  by  the  second  council  of  Nice ;  and  others55 
say,  Theodosius  the  emperor  gave  Chrysostom  the 
same  honourable  title  after  death.  As  to  the  reason 
of  these  names,  it  is  probable  some  bishops  might 
have  them  upon  the  account  of  personal  merit ;  and 
others,  from  the  eminency  of  their  sees ;  as  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  whom  Balsamon56  gives  the 


title  of  patcr  patrum,  many  agcs  after.  But  there 
was  a  more  general  reason  why  all  bishops  should 
be  called  so,  as  may  be  collected  from  Epiphanius;5' 
who  says,  that  the  order  of  bishops  was  an  order 
that  begat  fathers  to  the  church ;  that  is,  bishops 
made  bishops  by  ordination ;  whereas  prcsbyters 
could  only  beget  sons,  by  the  power  which  they  had 
<if  baptizing.  And  therefore,  though  we  sometimes 
find  presbyters  called  fathers,  yet  we  no  where  find 
the  title  of  pater  patrum  given  to  any  of  their  order. 
Yet  I  must  here  also  observe,  that  several  of  these 
titles  were  never  kindly  received  among  the  African 
fathers ;  becausc  the  bishops  of  Rome  began  to 
abuse  them,  to  establish  a  usurped  authority  over 
tlieir  neighbours.  Therefore,  in  two  African  coun- 
cils  held  at  Carthage,  the  one58  under  Cyprian,  the 
other59  in  St.  Austin's  time,  these  titles,  episcopus 
cpiscoporum,  princeps  sacerdotum,  and  summus  sacer- 
dos,  wcre  discountenanced  and  forbid,  insomuch 
that  the  primates  themselves  were  not  allowed  to 
use  them.  But  of  this  morc  hereafter,  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  metropolitans. 

Gregory  Nazianzen  in  his  rhetorical 
way  usually  trives  bishops  the  title  of  Bi»hoP8  nmetima 

calltd  patriarclis. 

patriarchs;  by  wlnch  he  means  not 
patriarchs  in  the  proper  sense,  as  the  word  came 
aftcrward  to  be  used  in  the  church,  to  signify  bishops 
of  the  larger  sces,  who  had  primates  and  metropoli- 
tans  under  them ;  but  any  bishops  whatsoever,  that 
were  heads  of  their  own  family,  that  is,  the  church 
subject  to  them.  Thus  he  styles  his  own  father 
parriarch,60  though  he  was  but  bishop  of  Nazianzum, 
a  very  small  cit.y  in  Cappadocia,  under  Ctcsarea  the 
metropolis.  And  in  his  oration01  before  the  council 
of  Constantinople,  he  gives  the  same  title  to  all 
other  bishops,  complaining  of  the  Arian  cruelties 
against  them.  Have  we  not  had,  says  he,  our  an- 
cient  bishops,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  our  patri- 
archs,  publicly  murdered  by  them  ?  In  another 
place,  complaining  of  the  corrupt  promotions  and 
practices  of  some  bishops  of  his  age,  he  thus  takes 
his  leave  of  them,02  Valete  ;  insolentes  estote :  patri- 
archatus  per  sortes  inter  vos  distribuite.  Farewell : 
go  on  in  your  insolence :  divide  the  patriarchal  dig- 


47  Pseudo-Clem.  Ep.  1.  ad  Jacob. 

48  Sidon.  lib.  6.  Ep.  1.  Tu  pater  patrurn,  et  episcopus 
episcoponim,  et  alter  sa:culi  tui  Jacobus. 

49,  Tertul.  de  Pudicit.  c.  1.  Audio  etiam  edictum  esse 
propositum,  et  quidem  peremptorium,  pontifex  scilicet 
maximus,  episcopus  episcoporum  dicit,  ego  et  mechiae  et 
fornicationis  delicta  pcenitentia  defunctis  dimitto. 

50  Baron.  an.  142.  n.  4.  an.  216.  n.  4.  Georg.  Ambianas 
Observ.  in  Tertul.  t.  3.  p.  633. 

61  Athan.  Epist.  ad  solit.  vit.  agentes,  t.  1.  p.  837. 

S2  Naz.  Orat.  19.  de  Fun.  Patr.  p.  314. 

63  Hieron.  Ep.  61.  p.  167. 

54  Coteler.  Not.  in  Ep.  Clein.  p.  605. 

55  Nicephov.  lib.  14.  c.  43. 

66  Balsam.  Resp.  ad  Interrogat.  Marci  ap.  Leunclav.  Jus 


Gr.  Rom.  t.  1.  lib.  5.  p.  362.  Kup;os  M&pKos  ira-ripoiv 
iraT)\p   'virapyoiv,  &c. 

5'  Epiphan.  lla;r.  75.  Aerian.  Xla-ripwv  ytvviiTiKi)  tuJ  is. 
TlaTipas  yap  yti/va  Trj  iKK\i\o-ia. 

58  Con.  Carthag.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  229.  Neque  enim  quis- 
quam  nostrum  episcopum  se  episcoporum  constituit,  aut 
tyrannico  terrore  ad  obsequendi  necessitatem  collegas  suos 
adigit. 

69  Con.  Carth.  3.  c.  26.  Ut  prima:  sedis  episcopus  non 
appelletur  princeps  sacerdotum,  aut  summus  sacerdos,  aut 
aliquid  hujusmodi,  sed  tantum  prims  sedis  episcopus. 

60  Naz.  Orat.  19.  p.  312.  Orat.  20.  de  Laud.  Basil.  p.  312.  , 
Orat.  41.  p.  675. 

61  Orat.  22.  p.  525. 

K  Naz.  Cygn.  Carm.  de  Episcopis,  t.  2.  p.  308. 
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nities  among  you :  translate  yourselves  from  see  to 
see :  set  up  some,  pull  down  others.  Where  it  is 
evident,  he  speaks  not  of  patriarchs  properly  so  call- 
ed,  but  only  of  some  ambitious  spirits  among  the 
bishops,  who  turned  all  things  into  confusion,  and 
did  what  they  pleased  with  the  preferments  of  the 
church.  Gregory  Nyssen  uses  the  same  term  for 
bishops,  in  his  funeral  oration  upon  Meletius,  which 
he  made  in  the  council  of  Constantinople,  where  he 
gives  all  the  bishops  then  in  council  the  title  of 
patriarchs.  Behold63  these  patriarchs  :  all  these  are 
the  sons  of  our  Jacob ;  meaning  Meletius,  whom  he 
calls  Jacob  for  his  age,  and  the  rest  patriarchs,  in 
allusion  to  the  twelve  patriarchs  who  were  Jacob's 
children.  Thus  bishops  were  commor.ly  styled,  till 
such  times  as  the  name  patriarch  became  the  appro- 
priate  title  of  the  most  eminent  bishops,  such  as 
Rome,  Constantinople,  &c.  And  even  some  ages 
after  that,  De  Marca64  observes,  that  Athalaricus 
and  the  rest  of  the  Gothish  kings  in  Italy  gave  the 
name  of  patriarchs  to  all  bishops  within  their  do- 
minions. 

It  must  not  here  be  forgotten,  that 
all  bishops  anciently  were  styled  also 
vicars  of  Christ,  and  had  as  much  in- 
terest  in  that  name  as  he  that  has  since  laid  so 
much  claim  to  the  title.  The  author  of  the  Ques- 
tions65  under  the  name  of  St.  Austin,  says  expressly, 
that  every  bishop  is  the  vicar  of  God.  Cyprian 
says  the  same  in  several  of  his  Epistles,66  that  every 
bishop  is  vice  Christi,  Christ's  vicar,  or  vicegerent. 
And  this  is  his  meaning  in  that  noted  passage  to 
Cornelius,  where  he  says,67  All  heresies  and  schisms 
take  their  original  from  hence,  that  men  do  not  sub- 
mit  to  God's  priest,  and  consider  that  there  ought  to 
be  but  one  bishop  in  a  church  at  a  time,  and  one 
judge  as  the  vicar  of  Christ.  This  is  spoken  of 
eveiy  individual  bishop  throughout  the  world,  as 
Rigaltius68  freely  owns;  and  they  grossly  mistake 
Cyprian's  meaning,  and  abuse  his  authority,  who 
apply  it  only  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  St.  Basil69 
extends  the  title  to  all  bishops ;  and  so  does  the 
author  under  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose,70  who  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  Hilary,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of 


Sect.  10. 

And  vicars  of 

Christ. 


Rome;  which  would  have  been  an  unpardonable 

oversight  in  him,  had  it  not  been  then  the  custom 

of  the  world  to  give  all  others  this  title  as  well  aa 

the  bishop  of  Rome. 

I  shall  but  take  notice  of  one  title 

•  i_  •      i.  SecL  "• 

more  given  to  bishops,  which  is  that    And  angeisof  ti» 

of  angels  of  the  churches;  a  name 

which  some  authors71  suppose  to  be  used  by  St. 

Paul,  I  Cor.  xi.  10,  where  he  says,  women  ought 

to  be  covered  in  the  church  because  of  the  angels ; 

that  is,  bishops,  says   Hilary  the  deacon,  in  the 

place  last  mentioned.     And  so  the  same  author  un- 

derstands  that  of  St.  John,  Rev.  i.  20,  "  the  seven 

stars  are  the  angels72  of  the  seven  churches."  Which 

is  also  the  interpretation  of  St.  Austin73  and  Epipha- 

nius,74  who  say,  that  by  angels  we  are  not  there  to 

understand  the  celestial  angels,  (as  Origen  thought, 

who  assigns  a  guardian  angel75  to  every  church,) 

but  the  bishops  or  governors  of  those  seven  churches. 

Hence,  in  after  ages,  bishops  were  called  angels  of 

the  churches:  as  Socrates76  terms   Serapion,  who 

was  bishop  of  Thmuis,  the  angel  of  the  church  of 

Thmuis :  and  the  author  of  the  Short  Notes77  upon 

Timothy,  under  the  name  of  St.  Jerom,  says  of 

every  bishop,  that  he  is  the  angel  of  God  Almighty. 

In  this  sense  Dr.  Hammond78  observes  out  of  a 

Saxon  MS.,  that  in  our  own  language  anciently 

bishops  were  called  God's  bydels,  that  is,  messengers 

or  officers,  as  he  explains  it  from  Sir  Henry  Spel- 

man's  Glossary,  in  the  word  bedellus.     And  thus 

much  of  those  ancient  titles  of  honour,  which  were 

given  to  all  bishops  indifferently  in  the  primitive 

church. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF    THE    OFFICES    OF    BISHOPS    AS    DISTINCT    FROM 
PRESBYTERS. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  episco-  sect  i. 

r  A  threefbld  dif- 

pal  office  and  function  itself:  where,  ference  tetween 


63  Greg.  Nyss.  Orat.  de  Fun.  Melet.  t.  3.  p.  589. 

64  Marea  Dissert.  de  Piimatib.  n.  20.  p.  112. 

65  Aug.   Quasst.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  c.  127.     Antistiteni 

Dei  puriorem  caeteris  esse  oportet. Est  enini   vicarius 

ejus. 

66  Cypr.  Ep.  G3.  ad  Ca?cil.  Ille  sacerdos  vice  Christi 
vere  fungitur,  qui  id  quod  Christus  fecit  imitatur. 

67  Ep.  55.  al.  59.  ad  Cornel.  p.  129.  Neque  enim  aliunde 
hasreses  obortai  sunt,  aut  nata  sunt  schismata,  quam  inde 
quod  sacerdoti  Dei  non  obtemperatur,  nec  unus  in  ecclesia 
ad  tempus  sacerdos,  et  ad  tempus  judex  vice  Christi  cogi- 
tatur. 

68  Rigalt.  in  loc.  Ecce  autem  episcopos  aevo  jam  Cypriani 
vicarios  Christi. 

69  Basil.  Constit.  Monach.  c.  22.  t.  2.  p.  792. 


70  Ambr.  Com.  in  1  Cor.  xi.  10.     Episcopus  personam 

habet  Christi. Vicarius   Domini  est,  &c.     The  author 

of  the  Constitutions,  lib.  2.  c.  26,  styles  the  bishop  Btdv 
kiriytiov. 

71  Ambrosiaster,  ibid.     Angelos  episcopos  dicit,  sicut  do- 
cetur  in  Apocalypsi  Joannis. 

72  Pseudo-Ambros.  in  1  Cor.  xi.  10. 

73  Aug.  Ep.  ]62.     Divina  voce  laudatur  sub  angeli  no- 
mine  proepositus  ecclesios. 

74  Epiph.  Hasr.  25.    Nicolait. 

75  Orig.  Hom.  20.  in  Num.  t.  1.  p.  251.     So  also  Andreas 
Caesariens.    "AyytXoi  <pv\a.Kis.    Com.  in  Apoc.  1.  20. 

76  Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  23. 

77  Hieron.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  iii. 

78  Ham.  Annot.  on  Rev.  i.  20. 
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bid>.p.  .„„1  Pr,s.  t0  do  Justice  t0  antiquity,  it  is  neces- 
chl^AV.i^.ruHice  salT  f°r  me  to  observe  a  threefold 
distinction  betvveen  bishops  and  pres- 
byters  in  the  discharge  of  ecclesiastical  offices. 
For,  lst,  In  the  cominon  offices,  which  were  ordi- 
narily  intrusted  in  the  hands  of  presbyters,  such  as 
preaching,  baptizing,  administering  the  eucharist, 
&c,  there  was  this  obvious  difference  betwixt  a 
bishop  and  a  presbyter,  that  the  one  acted  by  an 
absolule  and  independent  power;  the  other,  in  de- 
pendence  upon,  and  subordination  to  his  bishop,  by 
whose  authority  and  directions,  under  God,  he  was 
to  be  governed,  and  do  nothing  without  his  consent, 
or  against  it :  so  that  though  there  was  no  differ- 
ence  in  the  things  that  were  done,  yet  there  was  an 
essential  difference  in  the  power  of  doing  them. 
This  is  an  observation  not  commonly  made,  but  it 
is  of  very  great  use,  both  for  establishing  the  just 
bounds  of  episcopal  and  presbyterial  power,  and 
clearing  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church.  2dly, 
Some  offices  were  never  intrusted  in  the  hands  of 
presbyters,  nor  allowed,  if  performed  by  them,  such 
as  the  ordination  of  bishops,  presbyters,  &c.  3dly, 
Bishops  ahvays  retained  the  power  of  calling  their 
presbytcrs  to  an  account,  and  censuring  them  for 
their  misdemeanours  in  the  discharge  of  their  office  ; 
which  presbyters  could  not  do  by  their  bishop,  being 
always  subject  and  subordinate  to  him  as  their 
superior.  These  things  cleared  and  set  in  a  fair 
light,  will  give  us  a  just  account  of  the  office  of 
a  bishop,  as  distinct  from  that  of  a  presbyter,  in  the 
primitive  church. 

Sect.  2.  First,  then,  we  are  to  observe,  that 

offlceswhfchm^ht  in  such  ordinary  and  common  offices 
botE.tbTbUhop  as  might  be  performed  by  both,  bishops 
pi.mi.-nt  power,  but   and   presbvters  acted  by  a  different 

pr«  bytere  in  de-  x  "  ' 

n.^Snnto:,nn  power;  the  bishop  was  the  absolute, 
him-  independent  minister  of  the  church, 

and  did  whatever  he  did  by  his  own  authority, 
solely  inherent  in  himself;  but  the  presbyters  were 
only  his  assistants,  authorizcd  to  perform  such  offices 
as  he  intrusted  them  with,  or  gave  them  commission 
and  directions  to  perform,  which  they  still  did  by 
his  authority,  and  in  dependence  upon,  and  subor- 
dination  to  him  as  their  superior,  and  might  do 
nothing  against  his  will,  or  independent  of  him. 
This  is  clear  from  many  passages  in  Ignatius,  Cy- 


prian,  and  the  canons  of  the  ancient  councils,  which 
all  agree  in  this,  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  without 
the  bishop ;  that  is,  without  his  knowledge,  without 
his  consent,  directions,  or  approbation.  Thus  Ig- 
natius,'  in  his  Epistle  to  the  church  of  Smyrna ;  Let 
no  one  perform  any  ecclesiastical  office  without  the 
bishop.  Which  he  explains  both  there  and  else- 
where 2  to  mean,  without  his  authority  and  permis- 
sion.  So  in  the  council  of  Laodicea3  it  is  expressed 
the  same  way ;  The  presbyters  shall  do  nothing 
without  the  consent  of  the  bishop.  The  councils 
of  Arles4  and  Toledo5  say,  without  his  privity  or 
knowlcdge.  And  the  Apostolical  Canons6  give  a 
reason  for  all  this ;  Because  the  bishop  is  the  man  to 
whom  the  Lord's  people  are  committed,  and  he 
must  give  an  account  of  their  souls. 

This  rule  they  particularly  apply  to 
the  offices  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's     This  epedfled  m 

.     ,  ...  „         fhe  offices  of  bap- 

supper.  A  presby ter  might  ordmanly  tism  and  the  Lord's 
administer  both  these  sacraments;  but 
not  against  the  will  of  his  bishop,or  in  opposition  and 
contradiction  to  him,  but  by  his  consent  and  author- 
ity,  in  a  due  subordination  to  him  as  his  superior.  It 
is  not  lawful,  says  Ignatius,'  either  to  baptize  or 
cclebrate  the  eucharist  without  the  bishop ;  but  that 
which  he  allows,  is  well-pleasing  to  God.  He  does 
not  say,  that  none  but  a  bishop  might  administer 
these  sacraments,  but  that  none  was  to  do  it  with- 
out  his  allowance  and  approbation.  And  that  is 
plainly  the  meaning  of  Tertullian8  and  St.  Jerom,9 
when  they  say,  that  presbyters  and  dcacons  have 
no  power  to  baptize,  without  the  cornmand  and 
authority  of  the  bishop  or  chief  priest ;  and  that 
this  is  for  the  honour  of  the  church,  and  the  pre- 
servation  of  peace  and  unity.  St.  Ambrose l0  asserts 
the  same,  that  though  presbyters  do  baptize,  yet 
they  derive  their  authority  from  their  superior. 
The  like  observation  may  be  made 

Sect  4. 

upon  the  office  of  preaching.     This  "     Ami  i..  tk-  office 

ii,  of  preacl.ing. 

was  in  the  first  place  the  bishops 
office,  which  they  commonly  discharged  themselves, 
especially  in  the  African  churchcs.  "Which  is  the 
reason  we  so  often  meet  with  the  phrase,  tractante 
episcopo,  the  bishops  preaching,  in  the  writings'2  of 
St.  Cyprian  :  for  then  it  was  so  much  the  office  and 
custom  of  bishops  to  preach,  that  no  presbyter  was 
permitted  to  preach  in  their  presence,  till  the  time 


1  Ignat.  Ep.  acl  Srnyru.  n.  8.     MiicUts  xwP's  w  iiria- 
koitov  Tt  TrpaaatTU)  Tujt/  avi]K0VTiov  €ts  Tt/t/  tK7cA.t/o-tat>. 

2  Itl.   Ep.  ad  Polycarp.  n.  4.     Mi/oit/  aviv  yvui/ni?  arov 
yivtaSrui. 

3  Con.  Laodic.  can.  56.     "  Aviv  yvwfnis  tov  iirKTKoirov. 
*  Con.  Arelat.  1.  can.  19.     Ut  presbyteri  sine  conscientia 

episcoporura  nihil  faciant. 

s  Con.  Tolet.  1.  can.  20.     Sine  conscientia  episcopi  uihil 
penitus  presbyteri  agere  prajsurnant. 

G  Can   Apost.  c.  39. 

'  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  n.  8. 

8  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  c.  17.     Dandi  jus  quidem  habet  sum- 


mus  sacerdos,  qui  est  episcopus:  dehinc  presbyteri  et  dia. 
coni;  non  tamen  sine  episcopi  auctoritate,  propter  ecclesiae 
honorem,  quo  salvo  salva  pax  est. 

0  Hieron.  Dial.  cont.  Lucifer.  p.  139.  Inde  venit,  ut  sine 
jussione  episcopi,  neque  presbyter  neque  diaconus  jus 
habeant  baptizandi. 

10  Ambros.  de  Sacram.  lib.  3.  c.  1.  Licet  presbyteri  fe- 
cerint,  tamen  exordium  ministerii  a  summo  est  sacer- 
dote. 

11  Vid.  Can.  Apost.  c.  58. 

12  Cypr.Ep.52,  56,83.  Ed.  Oxon.  It.  PontiusVit.  Cypr. 
ibid. 
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of  St.  Austin,  who  whilst  he  was  a  preshyter  was  au- 
thorized  by  Yalerius  his  bishop  to  preach  bcfore  him: 
but  that,  as  Possidius,13  the  writer  of  his  Life,  ob- 
serves,  was  so  contrary  to  the  use  and  custom  of  the 
AlViean  churches,  that  many  bishops  were  highly 
offended  at  it,  and  spake  against  it;  rill  the  conse- 
quence  proved,  that  such  a  permission  was  of  good 
use  and  service  to  the  church;  and  then  several 
other  bishops  granted  their  presbyters  power  and 
privilege  to  preach  before  them.  So  that  it  was 
then  a  favour  for  presbyters  to  preaeh  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  their  bishops,  and  wholly  at  the  bishops' 
discretion  whethcr  they  would  permit  them  or  not ; 
and  when  thcy  did  preach,  it  was  potestate  accepta, 
by  the  power  and  authority  of  the  bishops  that  ap- 
pointed  them.  In  the  Eastern  churches  presbyters 
were  more  commonly  employed  to  preach,  as  Pos- 
sidius "  observes,  when  he  says  Valerius  brought 
the  custom  into  Africa  from  their  example.  And 
St.  Jerom  intimates  as  much,  when  he  complains15 
of  it  as  an  ill  custom  only  in  some  churches  to  for- 
bid  presbyters  to  preach.  Chrysostom  preached 
several  of  his  elaborate  discourses  at  Antioch  whilst 
he  was  but  a.presbyter,  and  so  did  Atticus  ,c  at  Con- 
stantinople.  And  the  same  is  observed  to  have 
been  granted  to  the  presbyters  "  of  Alexandria,  and 
Ciesarea,  in  Cappadocia,'8  and  Cyprus,  and  other 
places.  But  still  it  was  but  a  grant  of  the  bishops, 
and  presbyters  did  it  by  their  authority  and  com- 
mission.  And  whenever  bishops  saw  just  reason  to 
forbid  them,  they  had  power  to  limit  or  withdraw 
their  commission  again ;  as  both  Socrates 10  and  So- 
zomen20  testify,  who  say,  that  at  Alexandria  presby- 
ters  were  forbidden  to  preach,  from  the  time  that 
Arius  raised  a  disturbance  in  the  church.  Thus  we 
see  what  power  bishops  anciently  challenged  and 
exercised  over  presbyters  in  the  common  and  ordi- 
nary  offices  of  the  church ;  particularly  for  preach- 
ing,  bishops  always  esteemed  it  their  office,  as  much 
as  any  other.  Such  a  vast  difference  was  there  be- 
tween  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  and 
the  bishops  of  Rome  in  after  ages ;  when,  as 
Blondel  observes  out  of  Surius,  there  was  a  time 
when  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  not  known  to 
preach  for  five  hundred  years  together !  Insomuch, 
that  when  Pius  Quintus  made  a  sermon,  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  prodigy,  and  was  indeed  a  greater 
rarity  than  the  Sceculares  Ludi  were  in  old  Rome. 


See  Blondel,  Apolog.  p.  58,  and  Surius,  Comment. 
Rer.  in  Orbe  gestar. 

But  to  return  to  the  bishops  of  the  Sec( 
primitive  church.  There  were  other  poteTh0>  ^fi'.?,";!,, 
offices,  which  they  very  rarely  intrust-  S^£"S>S. 
ed  in  the  hands  of  prcsbyters  ;  and  if  bytere" 
ever  they  granted  them  commission  to  perform 
them,  it  was  only  in  cases  of  great  necessity :  such 
were  the  offices  of  reconciling  penitents,  confirma- 
tion  of  neophites,  consecration  of  churches,  virgins 
and  widows,  with  some  others  of  the  like  nature  ; 
of  which  I  shall  speak  nothing  more  particularly 
here  now,  because  they  will  come  more  properly 
under  consideration  in  other  places.  But  there  was 
one  office  which  they  never  intrusted  in  the  hands 
of  presbyters,  nor  ever  gave  them  any  commission  to 
perform ;  which  was  the  office  of  ordaining  the  su- 
perior  clergy,  bishops,  presby ters,  and  deacons.  The 
utmost  that  presbyters  could  pretend  to  in  this  mat- 
ter,  was  to  lay  on  theirhands  together  with  the bishop 
in  the  ordination  of  a  presbyter,  whilst  the  bishop 
by  his  prayer  performed  the  office  of  consecration. 
Thus  much  is  allowed  them  by  one  of  the  councils 
of  Carthage,21  which  yet  expressly  reserves  the  bene- 
diction  or  ordination  prayer  to  the  bishop  only.  In 
the  ordination  of  bishops  they  had  no  concern  at  all; 
which  was  always  performed  by  a  synod  of  bishops, 
as  shall  be  showed  more  particulariy  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  the  rites  and  customs  observed  in  their 
ordinations.  Here  in  this  place  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  prove  in  general,  that  the  power  of  ordinations 
was  the  prerogative  of  bishops,  and  that  they  never 
communicated  t.his  privilege  to  any  presbyters.  St. 
Jerom's"  testimony  is  irrefragable  evidence  in  this 
case.  For  in  the  same  place  where  he  sets  off  the 
office  of  presbyters  to  the  best  advantage,  he  still  ex- 
ceprs  the  power  of  ordinatkm.  What  is  it,  says  he, 
that  a  bishop  does  more  than  a  presbyter,  setting 
aside  the  business  of  ordination  ?  St.  Chrysostom23 
speaks  much  after  the  same  manner,  where  he  ad- 
vances  the  power  of presby ters  to  the  highest.  Bishops 
and  presbyters,  says  he,  differ  not  mueh  from  one  an- 
other.  For  presbyters  are  admitted  to  preach  and 
govern  the  church ;  and  the  same  qualifications  that 
the  apostle  requires  in  bishops,  are  required  in  pres- 
byters  also.  For  bishops  are  superior  to  them  only 
in  the  power  of  ordination,  and  have  that  one  thing 
more  than  they.     In  another  place24  he  proves  that 


18  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  5.  Eidem  presbytero  potestatem 
dedit  coram  se  in  ecclesia  evangelium  pracdicandi,  ac  fre. 
quentissime  tractandi,  contra  usum  quidem  ac  consuetudi- 
nem  Africanarum  ecclesiarum.      Unde  etiam  ei  nonnulli 

episcopi  detrahebant. — Postea  bono  pra:cedente  ex- 

emplo,  accepta  ab  episcopis  potestate,  presbyteri  nonnulli 
coram  episcopis  populo  tractare  coeperunt  verbum  Dei. 

"  llle  in  Orientalibus  ecclesiis  id  ex  more  fien  sciens, 
obtrectantium  non  curabat  linguas,  &c.    Possid.  ibid. 

15  Pessimae  consuetudinis  est  in  quibusdam  ecclesiis  tacere 
Drebyteros,  et  praisentibus  episcopis  non  loqui,  &c. 


16  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  2.  17  Theodor.  lib.  i.  c.  2. 

l»  Socrat.  lib.  5.  c.  22.  19  Socrat.  ibid. 

20  Sozom.  lib.  7.  c.  17. 

21  Con.  Carth.  4.  can.  3.  Presbyter  cum  ordinatur,  epis- 
copo  eum  benedicente,  et  manum  super  caput  ejus  tenente, 
etiam  omnes  presbyteri,  qui  pra:sentes  sunt,  manus  suas 
juxta  manum  episcopi  super  caput  illius  teneant. 

22  Hieron.  Ep.  85.  ad  Evagr.  Quid  enim  facit,  excepta 
ordinatione,  episcopus,  quod  presbyter  non  facit? 

23  Chrys.  Hom.  11.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  8. 

24  Id.  Hom.  1.  in  Philip.  i. 
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Timothy  waa  a  bishop,  because  the  apostle  spcaks  of 
his  power  to  ordain,  bidding  him  lay  hands  sud- 
denly  on  no  man.  And  he  adds  both  there  and  else- 
where,25  that  the  presbytery  which  ordained  Timothy 
was  a  synod  of  bishops,  because  mere  prcsbytcrs  had 
no  power  to  ordain  abishop.  I  might  hcre  produce 
all  those  canons  of  the  ancient  councils,  which  speak 
of  bishopsordaining,2Gbut  neverofpresbyters;  which 
rule  was  so  precisely  observed  in  the  primitive  church, 
that  Novatian  himself  would  not  prcsume  to  break 
it,  but  sent  for  three  bishops2'  from  the  farthest  cor- 
ners  of  Italy,  rather  than  want  a  canonical  number 
of  bishops  to  ordain  him.  I  only  add  that  observa- 
tion  of  Epiphanius,28  groundcd  upon  the  general 
practice  of  the  church,  that  the  order  of  bishops 
begets  fathers  to  the  church,  which  the  order  of 
presbyters  cannot  do,  but  only  beget  sons  by  the 
regeneration  of  baptism. 

I  know  some  urge  the  authority  of  St.  Jerom,29 
to  prove  that  the  presbyters  of  Alexandria  ordain- 
ed  their  own  bishop,  from  thc  days  of  St.  Mark  to 
the  time  of  Heraclas  and  Dionysius ;  and  others 
think  the  same  words  prove  that  he  had  no  new 
ordination  at  all :  but  they  both  mistake  St.  Je- 
rom's  meaning,  who  speaks  not  of  the  ordination 
of  thc  bishop,  but  of  his  clection ;  who  was  chosen 
by  the  presbyters  out  of  their  own  body,  and  by 
thcm  placcd  upon  the  bishop's  throne ;  which  in 
those  days  was  no  more  than  a  token  of  his  election, 
and  was  sometimcs  done  by  the  people  ;  but  the  or- 
dination  came  after  that,  and  was  always  reserved 
for  the  provincial  bishops  to  perform,  as  shall  be 
showed  hereafter. 

But  it  may  be  inquired,  what  was 
OrdinaUona  i,y  the  practice  of  tlie  church  in  case  any 
nuiid  by  tue  presbyters  took  upon  thcm  to  ordain? 
"Were  their  ordinations  allowed  to 
stand  good,  or  not?  I  answer,  they  were  commonly 
reversed  and  disannulled.  As  in  the  known  case  of 
Ischyras,30  who  was  deposed  by  the  synod  of  Alex- 
andria,  because  Colluthus,  who  ordained  him,  was 
no  more  than  a  presbyter,  though  pretending  to  be 
a  bishop :  and  in  the  case  of  those  presbyters  who 
were  reduced  to  the  quality  of  laymen  by  the  coun- 


25  Hom.  13.  in  l  Tim.  iv.  14.  ou  yap  oi|  Trpio-pvTepoi 
ETrio-KOirov  eyeipoTovovv. 

26  See  Con.  Nic.  c.  19.  Con.  Antioch.  c.  9.  Con.  Chal- 
ced.  c.  2  et  6.     Con.  Carth.  3.  c.  45.     Can.  Apost.  c.  I. 

27  Cornel.  Ep.  ad  Fabitnn,  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

28  Epiph.  Ha?r.  75.  Aerian. 

29  Hiemn.  Ep.  85.  ad  Eva^r.  Alexandriae  a  Marco  evan- 
grlista  usque  ad  Heraclam  et  Dionysium  episcopos,  pres- 
byteri  semper  unum  ex  se  electum,  in  excelsiori  gradu  col- 
lucatum  episcopum  nominabant;  quomodo  si  exercitus 
imperatorem  faciat. 

30  Athan.  Apol.  2.  p.  732.  Epist.  Cler.  Mareot.  ibid.  p. 
781. 

31  Con.  Sard.  can.  20. 

32  Con.  Hispal.  2.  can.  5.  Relatum  est  nobis  de  quibus- 
daui  clericis,  quorum  dum  unus  ad  presbyterum,  duo  ad 


cil  of  Sardica,31  because  Eutychianus  and  Mosaeus, 
who  ordained  them,  were  only  prctended  bishoj  . 
The  council  of  Seville  in  Spain32  went  a  little  fur- 
ther;  they  deposed  a  presbyter  and  two  deacons, 
because  the  bishop  only  laid  his  hands  upon  thcm, 
whilst  a  presbyter  pronounced  the  blessing  or  con- 
secration  prayer  over  them.  And  some  other  in- 
stances  might  be  added  of  the  like  nature,  which 
show  that  then  they  did  not  allow  bishops  so  much 
as  to  delegate  or  commission  presbyters  to  ordain  in 
their  name,  but  reserved  this  entirely  to  the  episco- 
pal  function. 

The  common  pleas  which  some  urge  Sect  7 
to  the  contrary,  derogate  nothing  from  toStE?e«S§7Uo£! 
the  truth  of  this  observation.  For 
whercas  it  is  said,  1.  That  the  chorepiscopi  were 
only  presbyters,  and  yet  had  power  to  ordain  ;  that 
seems  to  be  a  plain  mistake ;  for  all  the  chorepis- 
copi  of  the  ancient  church  were  real  bishops,  though 
subordinate  to  other  bishops ;  as  I  shall  show  more 
particularly  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  speak  of 
their  order.  2.  It  is  said,  that  the  city  presbyters 
had  power  to  ordain  by  the  bishop's  licence ;  and 
that  this  was  established  by  canon  in  the  council  of 
Ancyra.33  But  this  is  grounded  only  upon  a  very 
ambiguous  sense,  if  not  a  corrupt  reading  of  that 
canon.  For  all  the  old  translators  rendcr  it  much 
otherwise,  that  the  city  presbyters  shall  do  nothing34 
without  the  licence  and  authority  of  the  bishop,  in 
any  part  of  tlie  parish  or  diocese  belonging  to  his 
jurisdiction.  Which  agrees  with  what  I  have  cited 
before  out  of  the  council  of  Laodicea ;  and  several 
other  canons,  which  make  presbyters  dependent 
upon  their  bishops  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  their 
function.  (See  before,  Sect.  2.  of  this  chaptcr.)  And 
some  Greek  copies  a  read  it,  iv  iripo:  wapoiicip,  which 
seems  to  signify  that  presbyters  shall  not  officiate 
in  another  diocese  without  letters  dimissory  from 
their  own  bishop. 

3.  It  is  urged  further,  that  Novatus,  a  presbyter 
of  Carthage,  ordained  Felicissimus  a  deacon.  But 
this  seems  to  be  no  more  than  procuring  him  to  be 
ordained  by  some  bishop.  For  Cyprian  says  he 
made  Novatian36  bishop  of  Rome  after  the  same 


Levitarum  ministerium  sacrarentur,  episcopus  oculoium 
dolore  detentus  fertur  nianum  suam  super  eos  tantum  im- 
posuisse,  et  presbyter  quidam  illis  contra  ecclesiasticum  or- 
dinem  benedictionem  dedisse,  &c.  Hi  gradum  sacerdotii 
vel  Levitici  ordinis,  quem  perverse  adepti  sunt,  amittunt. 

33  Con.  Aucyr.  can.  13. 

31  Id.  ex  versione  Dionysii  exigui :  Sed  nec  presbyteris 
civitatis,  sine  praecepto  episcopi,  amplius  aliquid  imperare, 
nec  sine  authoritate  literarum  ejus  in  unaquaque  parochia 
aliquid  agere. 

35  Cod.  Can.  edit.  Ehinger. 

36  Cypr.  Ep.  49.  al.  52.  ad  Cornel.  p.97.  ed.  Oxon.  Quo. 
niam  pro  magnitudine  sua  debeat  Carthaginem  Koma  pra>- 
cedere,  illic  majora  et  graviora  commisit.  Qui  istic  ad- 
versus  ecclesiam  diaconum  fecerat,  illic  episeopum  fecit. 
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manner  as  he  had  done  Felicissimus,  dcacon  at 
Carthage.  But  now  it  is  certain  he  did  not  ordain 
Novatian,  but  only  was  instrumental  in  procuring 
three  obscure  Italian  bishops  to  come  and  ordain 
him.  And  in  that  sense  he  might  ordain  Felicissi- 
mus  too.  But  admit  it  wcre  otherwise,  it  was  only 
a  schismatical  act,  condemned  by  Cyprian  and  the 
whole  church. 

4.  It  is  pleaded  out  of  Cassian,that  Paphnutius,  an 
Egyptian  abbot,  ordaincd  one  Daniel  a  presbyter. 
But  if  Cassian's  words  be  rightly  considered,  he 
says  no  such  thing,  but  only37  that  Paphnutius  first 
promoted  him  to  be  made  a  deacon  bcfore  several  of 
his  seniors,  and  then,  intending  to  make  him  his 
successor,  he  also  preferred  him  to  the  dignity  of  a 
presbyter.  Which  preference,  or  promotion,  does 
not  at  all  exclude  the  bishop's  orchnation.  It  may 
reasonably  signify  the  abbot's  choice,  which  he  had 
power  to  make ;  but  it  cannot  so  reasonably  be  in- 
terpreted  that  he  ordained  him,  since  this  was  con- 
trary  to  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  church.  And 
considering  where  and  when  Paphnutius  lived,  in 
the  midst  of  Egypt,  among  a  hundred  bishops,  in 
the  fifth  century,  it  is  not  likely  he  would  transgress 
the  canons  in  so  plain  a  case.  Therefore  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  a  learned  man,K  who  says,  Nothing  is 
more  plain  and  evident,  than  that  here  a  presbyter 
ordained  a  presbyter,  which  we  no  where  read  was 
pronounced  null  by  Theophilus,  then  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  nor  any  others  at  that  time.  I  con- 
ceive,  the  contrary  was  rather  evident  to  them,  and 
therefore  they  had  no  reason  to  pronounce  it  null, 
knowing  it  to  be  a  just  and  regular  ordination. 

5.  I  remember  but  one  instance  more  in  ancient 
church  history  (for  modern  instances  I  wholly  pass 
by)  that  seems  to  make  any  thing  for  the  ordination 
of  presbyters ;  and  that  is  in  the  answer  given  by 
Pope  Leo  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  Rusticus  Nar- 
bonensis,  whether  the  ordination  of  certain  persons 
might  stand  good,  who  were  only  ordained  by  some 
pseudo-episcojii,  false  bishops,  who  had  no  legal  and 
canonical  right  to  their  places  ?  To  this  he  answers,39 
that  if  the  lawful  bishops  of  those  churches  gave 
their  consent  to  their  ordination,  it  might  be  esteem- 
ed  vahd  and  allowed ;  otherwise  to  be  disannulled. 
But  here  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  these  pseudo- 
episcopi  were  in  some  sense  bishops,  as  being  or- 
dained,  though  illegally,  to  their  places :  for  they 
seem  to  be  such  as  had  schismatically  intruded 


themselvcs  into  othcr  men's  sees,  or  at  least  obtain- 
ed  them  by  some  corrupt  and  irregular  practices. 
Now,  the  church  chd  not  always  rescind  and  cancel 
the  acts  of  such  bishops,  but  used  a  liberty  either  to 
reverse  and  disannul  the  ordinations  made  by  them, 
or  otherwise  to  confirm  and  ratify  them,  as  she  saw 
occasion.  Therefore,  though  the  general  council l0 
of  Constantinople  deposed  all  such  as  were  ordain- 
ed  by  Maximus,  who  had  simoniacally  intruded 
himself  into  Grcgory  Nazianzen's  see  at  Constan- 
tinople;  yet  the  Novatian  clergy  were  admitted  by 
the  council  of  Nice,41  though  ordained  by  schis- 
matical  bishops  ;  and  the  African  councils "  allowed 
the  ordinaticns  of  the  Donatist  bishops,  though  thcy 
had  long  continued  in  schism,  and  given  schis- 
matical  orders  to  others  also.  Which  shows  that 
the  primitive  church  made  some  difference  between 
orders  conferred  by  schismatical  bishops,  and  those 
conferred  by  mere  presbyters.  I  inquire  not  now 
into  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  this,  but  only  relate 
the  church's  practice.  From  which  upon  the  whole 
matter  it  appears,  that  this  was  another  difference 
betwixt  bishops  and  presbyters,  that  the  one  had 
power  to  ordain,  but  the  other  were  never  authorized 
or  commissioned  to  do  it. 

Besides    this,   there    was    a   third         Sect  8 
difference  between  bishops  and  pres-  betwl^bishSp?"8 
byters  in   point  of  jurisdiction :    bi-  p^uWaSunt- 
shops  always  retained  to  themselves  shops,  not  bishojw 

-.  p         ,,.  -  to  tlieir  presbyters. 

tne  power  of  calhng  presbyters  to  an 
account,  and  censuring  them  for  thcir  miscarriages 
in  the  discharge  of  their  office ;  but  presbyters  had 
no  power  to  censure  their  bfshops,  or  set  up  an  in- 
dependent  power  in  opposition  to  their  authority 
and  jurisdiction.  When  Felicissimus  and  Augen- 
dus  set  up  a  separate  communion  at  Carthage  against 
Cyprian,  threatening  toexcommunicate  all  that  com- 
municated  with  him,  Cyprian  gave  orders  to  his  de- 
puties  (being  himself  then  in  banishment)  to  execute 
first  their  own  sentence  upon  them,  and  let  them, 
for  their  contempt  of  him  and  the  church,"  feel  the 
power  of  excommunication ;  which  was  accordingly 
done  by  his  delegates,  as  appears  from  their  an- 
swer  to  him.44  In  another  place,  writing  to  Roga- 
tian,  a  bishop  who  made  complaint  to  Cyprian  and 
the  synod,  of  an  unruly  deacon,  he  tells  him,  it 
was  his  singular  modesty  to  refer  the  case  to  them, 
when  he  might  by  virtue  of  his  own  episcopal  au- 
thority   himself  have   punished  the   delinquent;45 


37  Cassian.  Collat.  4.  c.  1.  A  beato  Paphuutio  solitudinis 
ejusdem  presbytero,   et    quidem   cum   multis  junior   esset 

aetate,  ad  diaconii  est  proelatus  officium. Optansque 

sibimet  successorem  dignissimum  providere,  superstes  eum 
presbyterii  honore  provexit. 

"  Stilling.  Irenic.  par.  2.  c.  7.  n.  8.  p.  380. 

39  Leo,  Ep.  92.  ad  Kustic.  c.  1.  Si  qui  autem  clerici  ab  istis 
pseudo-episcopis  in  eis  ecclesiis  onliuati sunt, qua:  ad  proprios 
episcopos  pertinebant,  et  ordinatio  eorum  cum  consensu  et 
judicio  praesidentium  facta  est,  potest  rata  haberi,  &c. 


10  Con.  Constant.  can.  4.  41  Con.  Nic.  c.  8. 

«  Collat.  Carthag.  1.  Die,  c.  16. 

43  Cypr.  Ep.  38.  al.  41.  p.  80.  Cum  Felicissimus  commi- 
natus  sit,  non  communicaturos  in  monte  (al.  morte)  secum, 
qui  nobis  communicarent :  accipiat  sententiam  quam  prior 
dixit ;  ut  absentum  a  se  nobis  sciat. 

44  Ep.  39.  al.  42.  ad  Cypr.  Abstinuimus  communicatione 
Felicissimum  et  Augendum,  &c. 

45  Cypr.  Ep.  65.  al.  3.  ad  Rogatian.  Tu  quidem  pro  solita 
tua  humilitate  fecisti,  ut  mallesdeeonobis  conqueri,  cum  oro 
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against  whom,  if  he  persisted  in  his  contempt,  he 
should  use  the  power  which  belonged  to  his  order, 
and  either  depose  or  suspcnd  him.  Nothing  can 
be  more  plain  and  evident,  than  that  in  Cyprian's 
time  all  bishops  were  invcsted  with  this  power  of 
censuring  delinquents  among  the  clergy.  And  any 
one  that  looks  into  the  councils  of  the  following 
age,  will  find  nothing  more  common,  than  canons 
which  both  suppose  and  confirm  this  power.  As 
when  the  Apostolical  Canons  say,46  That  no  presby- 
ter,  or  deacon,  excommunicated  by  his  own  bishop, 
should  be  received  by  any  other ;  that  supposes  all 
bishops  to  have  power  to  inflict  ecclcsiastical  cen- 
sures  upon  their  clergy.  The  like  may  be  seen  in 
the  canons  of  the  council  of  Nicc,47  which  allows  an 
appeal  in  such  a  case  to  a  provincial  synod ;  and 
the  council  of  Sardica,48  which  orders  the  metropoli- 
tan  to  hear  and  redress  tlic  gi  evance  :  so  also  in  the 
councils  of  Antioch,49  Chalcedon,50  and  many  others. 
Yet  it  must  be  owned,  that  accord- 
ing  to  the  discipline  and  custom  of 
those  times,  bishops  seldom  did  any 

lii  vanous  respects.  *  * 

thing  of  this  nature,  without  the  ad- 
vice  and  consent  of  their  presbyters,  who  were  their 
assessors,  and  (as  it  were)  the  ecclesiastical  senate 
and  council  of  the  church :  of  which  I  shall  give 
a  more  particular  account,  when  I  come  to  speak  of 
the  honour  and  privileges  of  the  order  of  presbyters. 
And  here  it  is  to  be  further  noted  out  of  the  pre- 
ceding  canons,  That  if  any  clergyman  thought  him- 
self  injured  by  his  bishop,  he  had  hberty  to  appeal51 
either  to  the  metropolitan,  or  a  provincial  synod : 
and  in  some  places,  the  better  to  avoid  arbitrary 
povver,  the  canons  provided,  That  no  bishop  should 
proceed  to  censure  a  presbyter,  or  deacon,  without 
the  concurrence  of  some  neighbouring  bishops  to 
join  with  him  in  the  sentence.  The  first  council  of 
Carthage"  requires  three  to  censure  a  deacon,  and 
six  to  censure  a  presbyter.  The  .second  council  of 
Carthage53  requires  the  same  number,  according  to 
all  correct  editions  of  it :  for  Crab's  edition  is  pal- 
pably  false ;  and  yet  Blondel54  lays  hold  of  that  cor- 
ruption,  to  prove  that  presbyters  and  deacons  were 
to  be  judges  of  their  own  bishop ;  which  makes  the 
canon  speak  mere  nonsense,  and  appoints  the  bi- 


shop  to  judge  himself  also.  The  true  reading  of 
the  canon  is  this :  The  criminal  cause  of  a  bishop 
shall  be  heard  by  twelve  bishops ;  the  cause  of  a 
presbyter,  by  six ;  the  cause  of  a  deacon,  by  three 
joincd  with  his  own  bishop.  This  obliges  every 
bishop  to  take  other  bishops  into  commission  witll 
him  in  criminal  causes,  but  does  not  authorize  pres- 
byters  and  deacons  to  sit  as  judges  upon  their  own 
bishop.  Which  may  be  further  evidenced  from 
another  canon55  of  the  next  council  of  Carthage ; 
which  speaks  of  a  legal  number  of  bishops  to  judge 
a  presbyter,  or  deacon ;  and  assigns  six  for  a  pres- 
byter,  and  three  for  a  deacon,  as  the  foimer  canons 
appointed.  But  for  the  inferior  clergy,  there  was 
no  such  restraint  laid  upon  the  bishop,  that  I  can 
find ;  but  he  alone,  by  the  same  canon,50  is  allowed 
to  hear  their  causcs,  and  cnd  thcm.  Only  they  had 
liberty  to  appeal,  as  all  othcrs,  in  casc  of  injury  done 
them,  to  the  metropolitan,  or  a  provincial  synod ; 
which  the  Nicene  council,57  and  many  others,  ap- 
point  to  be  held  once  or  twice  a  year  for  that  very 
purpose  ;  That  if  any  clcrgyman  chanccd  to  be  un- 
justly  censured  by  the  passion  of  his  bishop,  he 
might  have  recourse  to  a  superior  court,  and  there 
have  justice  done  him.  This  is  the  true  state  and 
account  of  the  power  of  bishops  over  their  clergy, 
as  near  as  I  can  collect  it  out  of  the  genuine  records 
of  the  ancient  church. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  POWER  OF  BISHOPS  OVER  THE  LAITT, 
MONKS,  SUBORDINATE  MAGISTRATES,  AND  ALL 
PERSONS  WITHIN  THEIR  DIOCESE  :  AND  OF  THEIR 
OFFICE  IN  DISPOSING  OF  THE  REVENUES  OF  THE 
CHURCH. 


The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is, 

the  power  of  bishops  over  the  people ;     n0  uonptioin 

.  .  .  fromthejurisdiction 

wnicn,  upon  mquiry,  will  be  tound  to  orthe  Mshop  in  thc 

primitivc  church. 

extend  itself  over  all  persons,  of  what 

rank  or  quality  soever,  within  their  diocese,  or  the 


episcopatus  vigore  et  cathedrae  auctoritate  haberes  potesta- 

tem,  qua  posses  de  illo  statim  vindicari. Quod  si  ultra 

te  contumeliis  suis  provocaverit,  ftmgeris  circa  eum  potestate 
honoris  tui,  ut  eum  vel  deponas  vel  abstineas.  See  also 
Cypr.  Ep.  ]0.  al.  16.  ed.  Oxon. 

46  Canon.  Apost.  c.  31.  47  Con.  Nic.  can.  5. 

49  Con.  Sard.  can.  13,  14. 

49  Con.  Antioc.  can.  3  et  4.  M  Chalced.  can.  9. 

51  See  for  the  liberty  of  appeals :  Con.  Carthag.  2.  c.  8. 
Carthag.  4.  c.  29  et  66.  Antioch.  c.  12.  Vasion.  c.  5. 
Venetic.  can.  9. 

52  Con.  Carthag.  1.  can.  11.  Si  quis  aliquam  causam 
habuerit,  a  tribus  vicinis  episcopis,  si  diaconus  est,  arguatur: 
presbyter  a  sex. 


53  Con.  Carth.  2.  can.  10.  Placet  ut  causa  criminalis 
episcopi  a  duodecim  episcopis  audiatur;  causa  presbyteri  a 
sex ;  causa  vero  diaconi  a  tribus  cum  proprio  episcopo. 

64  Blondel,  Apol.  p.  137.  And  Ctab  thus  reads  it  cor- 
ruptly  :  Episcopus  a  duodecim  episcopis  audiatur,  et  a  sex 
presbyteris,  et  a  tribus  diaconibus  cum  proprio  suo  episcopo. 

55  Con.  Carth.  3.  c.  8.  Si  presbyteri  vel  diaconi  fuerint 
accusati,  adjuncto  sibi  ex  vicinis  locis  legitimo  numero  col- 

'egarum in  presbyteri  nomine  sex,  in  diaconi  tribus,  ip- 

sorum  causas  discutiant. 

56  Ibid.  c.  8.  Reliquorum  clericorum  causas  solus  episco- 
pus  loci  agnoscat  et  finiat. 

67  Con.  Nic.  can.  5. 
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bounds  and  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  The  extent 
of  dioceses  themselves,  and  the  reasons  why  some 
were  much  greater  than  others,  I  do  not  here  con- 
sider ;  but  rcserve  that  for  a  more  proper  place,  to 
be  treated  of  whcn  we  come  to  speak  of  churches. 
What  I  observe  in  this  place  is,  that  all  orders  of 
men  within  the  diocese  were  subject  to  the  bishop ; 
for  privileges  to  exempt  men  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  their  dioccsan,  were  things  unknown  to  former 
agcs.  Ignatius  makes  bold  to  say,1  that  as  he  that 
honours  his  bishop  is  honoured  of  God ;  so  he  that 
does  any  thing  covertly  in  opposition  to  him,  is  the 
servant  of  Satan.  And  Cyprian  defines  the  church2 
to  be  a  people  united  to  its  bishop,  a  flock  adhering 
to  its  pastor.  "VVhence  the  church  may  be  said  to  be 
in  the  bishop,  and  the  bishop  in  the  church ;  and 
if  any  are  not  with  their  bishop,  they  are  not  in  the 
church. 

Particularly,  we  may  observe  of  all 
aii  monkfsubjeci  ascetics,  and  monks,  and  hermits ; 
aiocese£h2e°tW  that  the  laws,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  subjected  them  to  the  bishop  of 
the  place  where  they  lived.  For  ecclesiastical  laws, 
wc  have  two  canons  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon3  to 
this  purpose ;  the  first  of  which  prescribes,  that  all 
monks,  whether  in  city  or  country,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  bishop,  and  concern  themselves  in  no  business 
(sacred  or  civil)  out  of  their  own  monastery ;  except 
they  have  his  licence  and  permission,  upon  urgent 
occasion,  so  to  do.  And  if  any  withdraw  themselves 
from  his  obedience,  the  other  canon  pronounces  ex- 
communication  against  them.  The  same  injunctions 
may  be  read  in  the  councils  of  Orleans,4  Agde,5  Le- 
rida,6  and  others  ;  which  subject  the  abbots  as  well 
as  monks  to  the  bishop's  care  and  correction.  Jus- 
tinian  confirms  all  this  by  a  law  in  the  Code ;  which 
says,7  all  monasteries  are  to  be  reckoned  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  the  territories  where 
they  are ;  and  that  the  abbots  themselves  are  part  of 
their  care.  In  one  of  his  Novels,8  the  election  of 
abbots  is  put  into  the  bishop's  hands.  And  by  other 
laws,9  no  new  cells,  or  monasteries,  were  to  be  erected, 
but  by  the  consent  and  licence  of  the  bishop,  to 
whose  jurisdiction  they  belonged.  It  is  therefore  a 
very  just  reflection,  which  Bede,  and  some  others10 
from  him,  make  upon  the  state  of  the  Scottish 


1  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  n.  9.  6  Xadpa  k-ruo-Koirov  ri 
•JTpuao-tov,  tuj  SiafloXip  XaTptuzi. 

2  Cypr.  Epist.  69.  al.  66.  ad  Papian.  p.  166.  Ecclesia 
plebs  sacerdoti  unita,  et  pastori  suo  grex  ailhoerens.  Unde 
scire  debes  episeopuin  in  ecclesia  esse,  et  ecclesiam  in 
episcopo;  et  si  qui  cum  episcopo  non  sint,  in  ecclesia  non 
esse,  &c. 

3  Con.  Chalced.  can.  4et  8.  *  Con.  Aurel.  1.  c.  19. 
5  Agathens.  can.  38.                      6  Ilerdens.  c.  3. 

'  Cod.  Just.  lib.  1.  tit.  3.  de  Episcop.  Leg.  40. 

8  Justin.  Novel.  5.  c.  9. 

9  Con.  Chalced.  can.  4.     Con.  Agath.  c.  58. 

10  Pearson,  Vind.  Ignat.  part  1.  c.  11.  p.  333. 


church;  that  things  were  in  a  very  unusual  and 
preposterous  order,  whcn,  instead  of  abbots  being 
subject  to  the  bishops,  the  bishops  were  subject  to  a 
single  abbot.  This  was  ordine  inusitato,  as  Bede" 
rightly  observes ;  for  there  was  no  such  practice  al- 
lowed  in  the  primitive  church. 

In    those    days,   the    authority  of 
bishops  was  so  highly  estecmed,  and     Asaisoa'ii'«.->,  r. 

,  ,      .        ,  «  dina,p  magistrates 

venerable  m  the  eyes  of  all  men,  that  ■?  mattere  of  spi- 

*  ntual  junsdiction. 

even  the  subordinatemagistrates  thein- 
selves  were  subject  to  their  spiritual  discipline  and 
correction.  The  prefects  and  governors  of  cities  and 
provinces  were  obliged  to  take  their  communicatory 
letters  along  with  them  to  the  bishop  of  the  place, 
whither  the  government  sent  them ;  and  whilst  they 
continued  in  their  office  there,  they  were  to  be  under 
the  bish  ^p's  care ;  who,  if  they  transgressed  against 
the  public  discipline  of  the  church,  was  authorized 
by  the  imperial  laws  to  punish  them  with  excom- 
munication.  This  we  learn  from  a  canon  of  the  first 
council  of  Arles  ;12  which  was  called  by  Constantine 
himself,  who  ratifiedjts  canons,  and  gave  them,  as  it 
were,  the  force  of  imperial  sanctions.  And  by  virtue 
of  this  power,  they  sometimes  unsheathed  the  spiritual 
sword  against  impious  and  profane  magistrates,  and 
cut  them  off  from  all  communion  with  the  church. 
Of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  Synesius,  bishop  of 
Ptolemais,'3  excommunicating  Andronicus  the  go- 
vernor,  forhis  cruelties  and  blasphemies  ;  and  many 
other  such  examples,  which  will  be  mentioned  when 
we  come  to  treat  particularly  of  the  discipline  of  the 
church.  As  to  what  concerns  the  bishop's  power  to 
inspect  and  examine  the  acts  and  decrees  of  subor- 
dinate  magistrates ;  Socrates  "  assures  us  it  was  prac- 
tised  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  reference  to  Orestes, 
the  preefectus  Augustalis  of  Egypt;  though,  as  he 
intimates,  it  was  some  grievance  to  him  to  be  under 
his  inspection. 

But  it  must  be  owned  and  spoken  to  Sect  t. 

the  glory  of  those  primitive  bishops,  between  tempora10n 
that  they  challenged  no  power,  as  of  diction.  buhbpa' 

.    ,   .  ,     ,  .  °,  ,r  ,  pnwer  whnlly  con- 

nght  belongmg  to  them,  but  only  that  flned  l0  the  latter- 
which  was  spiritual.    They  did  not  as  yet  lay  claim 
to  both  swords,  much  less  endeavour  to  wrest  the 
temporal  sword  out  of  the  magistrate's  hand,  and 
dethrone  princes  under  pretence  of  excommunica- 


11  Bed.  Hist.  Gent.  Anglor.  lib.  3.  c.  4.  Cujus  juii  et 
omnis  provincia,  et  ipsi  etiam  episcopi  ordine  inusitato  de- 
beant  esse  subjecti. 

12  Con.  Arelat.  2.  c.  7.      De  prsesidibus ita  placuit,  ut 

cum  promoti  fuerint,  literas  accipiant  ecclesiasticas  com- 
muuicatorias :  itatamenut  in  quibuscunque  locis  gesserint, 
ab  episcopo  ejusdem  loci  cura  de  illis  agatur;  at  cum  coe- 
perint  contra  disciplinam  pubiicam  agere,  tunc  demum  a 
communione  excludantur.  Similiter  et  de  his  fiat,  qui  rem- 
publicam  agere  volunt. 

13  Synes.  Ep.  58.  ad  Episcopos,  p.  198. 

14  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  13. 
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tion.  The  ancient  bishops  of  Rome  themselves 
always  professed  obedience  and  subjection  to  the 
emperor's  laws;  which  I  shall  not  stand  here  to 
prove,  since  it  has  so  frequently  and  so  substantially 
been  done  by  several  of  our  learned  writers  :15  and 
it  is  confessed  by  the  more  ingenuous  of  the  Romish 
writers16  themselves,  that  Gregory  VII.  was  the  first 
pope  that  pretended  to  depose  Christian  princes. 
The  ancient  bishops  of  the  church  laid  no  claim  to 
a  coercive  power  over  the  bodies  or  estates  of  men ; 
but  if  ever  they  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  it,  they 
applied  themselves  to  the  secular  magistrate,  for  his 
assistance.  As  in  the  case  of  Paulus  Samosatensis, 
wrho  kept  possession  of  the  bishop's  house,  after  he 
was  deposed  from  his  bishopric  by  the  council  of 
Antioch.  The  fathers  in  that  council  having  no 
power  to  remove  him,  petitioned  the  emperor  Aure- 
lian  against  him ;"  who,  though  a  heathen,  gave 
judgment  on  their  side,  and  ordered  his  officers  to 
see  his  sentence  put  in  execution.  And  thus  the 
case  stood,  as  to  the  power  of  bishops,  for  some  ages 
after  under  Christian  emperors :  insomuch  that  So- 
crates ,9  notes  it  as  a  very  singular  thing  in  Cyril, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  that  he  undertook  by  his  own 
power  to  shut  up  the  Novatian  churches,  seizing 
upon  their  plate  and  sacred  utensils,  and  depriving 
their  bishop  Theopemptus  of  his  substance.  This 
was  done  werpa  rijc  lipaTiKTJQ  T&Kiwg,  beyond  any  ordi- 
nary  power  that  bishops  were  then  invested  with ; 
and  though  in  after  ages  they  attained  to  this  power, 
yet  it  was  not  by  any  inherent  right  of  their  order, 
but  by  the  favour  and  indulgence  of  secular  princes. 
It  must  here  also  be  further  noted,  that  it  was  ever 
esteemed  dishonourable  for  bishops,  so  much  as  to 
petition  the  secular  power  against  the  life  of  any 
man,  whom  they  had  condemned  by  spiritual  cen- 
sures.  And  therefore,  when  Ithacius  and  some  other 
Spanish  bishops  prevailed  with  Maximus  to  slay  the 
heretic  Priscillian,  St.  Martin  and  many  other  pious 
bishops  petitioned  against  it,  saying,  It  was  enough 
to  expel  heretics  from  the  churches  :19  and  when  they 
could  not  prevail,  they  showed  their  resentments  of 
the  fact  against  the  author  of  it,  refusing  to  admit 
Ithacius,  the  sanguinary  bishop,  to  their  commu- 
nion.  So  great  a  concern  had  those  holy  men  to  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  their  spiritual  jurisdiction ! 

Sect  s  And  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 

u£™)\,nTat0,£l  authority  of  bishops  was  never  greater 
roj.itivelngranting  in  the  world,  than  when  they  con- 

them  to  all  person6.  -,  .-,  ■,  .       .        ., 

cerned  themselves  only  m  the  exercise 


of  their  own  proper  spiritual  power.  For  then  they 
had  a  universal  respect  paid  them  by  all  sorts  of 
men  ;  insomuch  that  no  Christian  would  pretcnd  to 
travcl,  without  taking  letters  of  credence  with  him 
from  his  own  bishop,  if  he  meant  to  communicate 
with  the  Christian  church  in  a  foreign  country. 
Such  was  the  admirable  unity  of  the  church  catho- 
lic  in  those  days,  and  the  blessed  harmony  and 
consent  of  her  bishops  among  one  another !  These 
letters  were  of  divers  sorts,  according  to  the  different 
occasions  or  quality  of  the  persons  that  carried  them. 
They  are  generally  reduced  to  three  kinds ;  the 
cpistola  commcndatoricc,  communicatorice,  and  dimis- 
sorice.  The  first  were  such  as  were  granted  only  to 
persons  of  quality,  or  else  persons  whose  reputation 
had  been  called  in  question,  or  to  the  clergy  who 
had  occasion  to  travel  into  foreign  countries.  The 
second  sort  were  granted  to  all  who  were  in  the 
peace  and  communion  of  the  church  ;  whence  they 
were  also  called  pacificcc,  and  ecclesiasticcc,  and  some- 
times  canonica.  The  third  sort  were  such  as  were 
only  given  to  the  clergy,  when  they  were  to  remove 
from  their  own  diocese,  and  settle  in  another ;  and 
they  were  to  testify  that  they  had  their  bishop's 
leave  to  depart;  whence  they  were  called  dimissoricc, 
and  sometimes  pacificce  likewise.  All  these  went 
under  the  general  name  of  formatce  ;  because  they 
were  written  in  a  peculiar  form,  with  some  particu- 
lar  marks  and  characters,  which  served  as  special 
signatures  to  distinguish  them  from  counterfeits.  I 
shall  not  stand  now  to  give  any  further  account  of 
them  here,  but  only  observe,  that  it  was  the  bishop's 
sole  prerogative  to  grant  them ;  and  none  might 
presume  to  do  it,  at  least,  without  his  authority  and 
commission.  The  council  of  Antioch20  allows  coun- 
try  bishops  to  write  them;  but  expressly  forbids 
presbyters  the  privilege.  And  whereas,  in  times  of 
persecution,  some  confessors,  who  were  of  great 
esteem  in  the  church,  would  take  upon  them  to  grant 
such  letters  by  their  own  authority,  and  in  their  own 
names ;  the  councils  of  Arles21  and  Eliberis22  for- 
bade  them  to  do  it ;  and  ordered  all  persons  who  had 
such  letters,  to  take  new  communicatory  letters  from 
the  bishop.  Baronius,23  and  the  common  editors  of 
the  councils  who  follow  him,  mistake  these  letters 
for  the  libels  which  the  confessors  were  used  to  grant 
to  the  lapsi,  to  have  them  admitted  into  the  com- 
munion  of  the  church  again:  but  Albaspiny24  cor- 
rects  this  mistake ;  and  rightly  observes,  that  those 
councils  speak  not  of  such  libels  as  were  given  to 


15  See  Bishop  Morton's  Grand  Impost.  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  c.  11.  Joh.  Roffens.  de  Potest.  Papae  in  Temporal. 
lib.  2.  c.  2. 

16  Otho  Frisingens.  Chron.  lib.  6.  c.  35.  Greg.  Tholosan. 
de  Repub.  lib.  26.  c.  5. 

17  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30.  19  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  7. 

19  Sulp.  Sever.  lib.  2.  p.  119.  Maximum  orare,  ut  san- 
guine  infelicium  abstineret :  satis  superque  sufEcere,  ut  epis- 


copali  sententia  haeretici  judicati  ecclesiis  pellerentur. 

20  Con.  Antioch.  can.  8. 

21  Con.  Arelat.  1.  c.  9.  De  his,  qui  confessorum  literas 
offerunt,  placuit,  ut  sublatis  eis  literis,  alias  accipiant  com- 
municatorias. 

*  Con.  Elib.  c.  25. 

23  Baron.  an.  142.     Loaysa  Not.  in  Con.  Elib.  c.  25. 

21  Albasp.  Not.  in  Con.  Elib.  c.  25. 
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the  lapsi,  but  of  such  as  werc  givcn  to  all  Christians 
who  had  occasion  to  travel  into  foreign  countries  ; 
which  it  belonged  to  the  bishops  to  grant,  and  not 
to  the  confessors,  whatevcr  authority  they  might 
otherwise  have  obtained  by  thcir  honourable  con- 
fession  of  Christ  in  time  of  persecution.  The  council 
of  Eliberisffl  takes  notice  of  anothcr  abuse  of  this 
nature,  and  corrects  it;  which  was,  that  some  wo- 
men  of  famous  renown  in  the  church,  clergymen's 
wives,  ns  Albaspiny  thinks,  or  rather  the  wives  of 
bishops,  would  presume  both  to  grant  and  receive 
such  letters  by  their  own  authority ;  all  which  the 
council  ordcrs  to  be  sunk,  as  being  dangerous  to 
the  disciphne  and  communion  of  the  church,  and 
an  encroachment  upon  the  bishop's  power,  to  whom 
alone  it  belonged  to  grant  them.  For  by  all  ancient 
canons,  this  privilege  is  reserved  entirely  to  bishops, 
and  this  set  their  authority  very  high  in  the  church, 
for  no  one,  either  clergy  or  laity,  could  communi- 
catc  in  any  church  beside  his  own  without  these 
testimonials  from  his  bishop ;  as  may  be  scen  in  the 
councils  of  Carthage™  and  Agde,a  and  many  others. 
I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  ob- 
of  tiie  bishop'»      serve  concerning  the  power  of  bishops 

po-nr  in disposing  ,  . 

of  the  •ewnue»  of     0ver   the  cliurch,  and  that  is,  their 

the  churcti. 

authority  and  concern  in  disposing  of 
the  revenues  of  the  church.  I  intend  not  here  to 
enter  upon  the  discourse  of  ecclesiastical  revenues, 
(which  has  its  proper  plaee  in  this  work  hereafter,) 
but  only  to  suggest  now,  that  it  was  part  of  the 
bishop's  office  and  care  to  see  them  managed  and 
disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage.  The  councils  of 
Antioch28  and  Gangra20  have  several  canons  to  this 
purpose,  that  all  the  incomes  and  oblations  of  the 
church  shall  be  dispensed  at  the  will  and  discretion 
of  the  bishop,  to  whom  the  people,  and  the  souls  of 
men,  are  committed.  Those  called  the  Apostolical M 
Canons,andCoustitutions31speakofthesamepower. 
And  Cyprian32  notes,  that  all  who  received  main- 
tenance  from  the  church  had  it  cjriscopo  dispensante, 
by  the  order  and  appointment  of  the  bishop.  He 
did  not  indeed  always  dispense  with  his  own  hands, 
but  by  proper  assistants,  such  as  his  archdeacon, 
and  the  aconomus,  which  some  canons33  order  to  be 
one  of  the  clergy  of  every  church ;  but  these  officers 
were  only  stewards  under  him,  both  of  his  appoint- 
ing,  as  St.  Jerom34  observes,  and  also  accountable 
to  him  as  the  supreme  governor  of  the  church. 
Whence  Possidius  takes  notice  of  the  practice  of 


St.  Austin;  that  though  ncithcr  scal  nor  key  was 
cver  seen  in  his  hand,  but  some  of  his  clergy  were 
ahvays  his  administrators,  yet  he  had  his  certain 
times  to  audit  their  accounts ;  so  that  all  was  still 
his  act,  though  administered  and  dispensed  by  the 
hands  of  others.  And  this  was  agreeable  to  the 
primitive  rule  and  practice  of  the  apostles,  to  whose 
care  and  custody  the  peoples'  oblations,  and  things 
consecratcd  to  God,  were  committed:  they  chose 
deacons  to  be  their  assistants,  as  bishops  did  after- 
wards,  still  retaining  power  in  their  own  hands  to 
direct  and  regulate  them  in  the  disposal  of  the 
public  charity,  as  prime  stewards  of  God's  revenue, 
and  chief  masters  of  his  household. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF    THE   OFFICE   OF   BISHOPS,  IN   RELATION    TO    THE 
WHOLE    CATHOLIC    CHTJRCH. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  of-  Sect , 

fice  and  power  of  bishops  over  the  ev5yWbishopn8uep- 

,  ,  ,  r*    ,  -i  posed  to  be  bishop 

clergv  and  people  ot  tneir  own  par-  0r  the  «hoie  <»- 

.       °"  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .     thouc  church. 

ticular  churches  :  but  there  is  yet 
a  more  eminent  branch  of  their  pastoral  office  and 
care  behind,  which  is,  their  superintendency  over 
the  whole  cathohc  church ;  in  which  every  bishop 
was  supposed  to  have  an  equal  share,  not  as  to  what 
concerned  external  polity  and  government,  but  the 
prime,  essential  part  of  religion,  the  preservation  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Whenever  the  faith  wras  in 
danger  of  being  subverted  by  heresy,  or  destroyed 
by  persecution,  then  every  bishop  thought  it  part  of 
his  duty  and  office  to  put  to  his  helping  hand,  and 
labour  as  much  for  any  other  diocese  as  his  o\ui. 
Dioceses  were  but  hmits  of  convenience,  for  the 
preservation  of  order  in  times  of  peace ;  but  the 
faith  was  a  more  universal  thing,  and  when  war 
was  made  upon  that,  then  the  whole  world  was  but 
one  diocese,  and  the  whole  church  but  one  flock, 
and  every  pastor  thought  himself  obhged  to  feed  his 
great  Master's  sheep  according  to  his  power,  what- 
ever  part  of  the  world  they  were  scattered  in.  In 
this  sense,  every  bishop  was  a  universal  pastor  and 
bishop  of  the  wThole  world,  as  having  a  common 
care  and  concem  for  the  whole  church  of  Christ. 
Tliis  is  what  St.  Austin  told  Boniface,1  bishop  of 


»  Con.  Elib.  c.  81. 

26  Con.  Carth.  1.  can.  7.     Clericus  vel  laicus  non  com- 
municet  in  aliena  plebe  sine  literis  episcopi  sui. 

27  Agath.  can.  52.    Epaun.  c.  6.   Laodic.  c.  41.    Milevit. 
c.  20.    Con.  Antioch.  c.  7. 

-e  Con.  Antioch.  c.  24  et  25.        »  Con.  Gangr.  c.  7  et  8. 
*•  Cauon.  Apost.  c.  31  et  34. 
*'  Constit.  Apostol.  lib.  2.  c.  25. 
3J  Cypr.  Ep.  38.  al.  41.     Just.  Mart.  Apol.  2. 
D 


*»  Con.  Chalced.  c.  26. 

34  Hieron.  Ep.  1.  ad  Nepotian.  Sciat  episcopus,  cui 
commissa  est  ecclesia,  quem  dispensationi  pauperum,  cu- 
ra:que  praeficiat. 

1  Aug.  cont.  Epist.  Pelag.  in  Praefat.  ad  Bonifac.  Com- 
munis  est  nobis  omnibus,  qui  fungimur  episcopatus  officio 
(quamvis  ipse  in  eo  celsiore  fastigio  praemineas)  specula 
pastoralis. 
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Rome,  that  the  pastoral  care  was  common  to  all 
those  who  had  the  office  of  hishop ;  and  though  he 
was  a  httle  higher  advanced  toward  the  top  of 
Chrisfs  watch-tower,  yet  all  others  had  an  equal 
concern  in  it.  St.  Cyprian  tcstifies,2  for  the  prac- 
tice  of  his  own  time,  that  all  bishops  were  so  united 
in  one  body,  that  if  any  of  the  body  broached  any 
heresy,  or  began  to  lay  waste  and  tear  the  flock  of 
Christ,  all  the  rest  immediately  came  in  to  its 
rescue;  for  though  they  were  many  pastors,  yet 
they  had  but  one  flock  to  feed,  and  every  one  was 
obliged  to  take  care  of  all  the  sheep  of  Christ, 
which  he  had  purchased  with  his  blood.  In  this 
sense  Gregory  Nazianzen3  says  of  Cyprian,  that  he 
was  a  universal  bishop,  that  he  prcsided  not  only 
over  the  church  of  Carthage  and  Africa,  but  over  all 
the  regions  of  the  west,  and  over  the  cast,  and  south, 
and  northern  parts  of  the  world  also.  He  says  the 
same  of  Athanasius ; 4  that  in  being  made  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  he  was  made  bishop  of  the  whole  world. 
Which  agrees  with  St.  Basil's  observation5  con- 
cerning  him ;  that  he  had  the  care  of  all  churchcs, 
as  much  as  that  which  was  pcculiarly  committed  to 
him.  Chrysostom6  in  like  manner  styles  Timothy, 
bishop  of  the  universe :  and  in  compliance  with 
this  customary  character,  the  author  under  the 
name  of  Clemens  Romanus,'  gives  St.  Jamcsbishop 
of  Jcrusalem  the  title  of  governor  of  all  churches, 
as  well  as  that  of  Jerusalem.  Chrysostom8  says,  St. 
Paul  had  the  whole  world  committed  to  his  care, 
and  every  city  under  the  sun ;  that  he  was  the 
teacher9  of  the  universe,  and  prcsided10  over  all 
churches  :  which  he  repeats  in  many  places  of  his 
writings.  Nor  was  this  prerogative  so  peculiar  to 
the  apostles,but  that  every  bishop  (in  some  measure) 
had  a  right  and  title  to  the  same  character. 

Sect  2  Hence  came  that  current  notion,  so 

thl^iroteLrifbSt  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Cyprian, 
m^uSv**   of  but  one  hishopric  in  the  church; 

the  church.  ,  .  ,       ,  .    .  ,       ,    ,   . 

wherein  every  single  bishop  had  his 
share  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  have  an  equal  concern 
in  the  whole :  JEjriscojmtus  unus  est,  cujus  a  singulis  in 
solidum  pars  tenetur:"  There  is  but  one  bishopric 
in  the  church,  and  every  bishop  has  an  undivided 


portion  in  it.  He  does  not  say,  it  was  a  monarchy, 
in  the  hands  of  any  single  bishop ;  but  a  diffusive 
power,  that  lay  in  the  whole  college  of  bishops,1* 
every  one  of  which  had  a  title  to  feed  the  whole 
church  of  God,  and  drive  away  heresy  out  of  any 
part  of  it.  In  this  sense,  the  bishop  of  Eugubium's 
power  extended  as  far  as  the  bishop  of  Rome's ;  the 
bishop  of  Rhegium  was  as  much  bishop  of  the  whole 
church,  as  Constantinople ;  and  Tanis  equal  to  Alex- 
andria:  for  in  St.  Jerom's  language,13  they  were  all 
ejusdem  mcriti,  and  ejusdem  saccrdotii ;  of  the  same 
merit,  and  equal  in  their  priesthood,  which  was  but 
one.  In  things  that  did  not  appertain  to  the  faith, 
they  were  not  to  meddle  with  other  men's  dioceses, 
but  only  to  mind  the  business  of  their  own :  but  when 
the  faith  or  welfare  of  the  church  lay  at  stake,  and 
religion  was  manifestly  invaded ;  then,  by  this  rule 
of  there  being  but  one  episcopacy,  every  other 
bishopric  was  as  much  their  diocese  as  their  own . 
and  no  human  laws  or  canons  could  tie  up  their 
hands  from  performing  such  acts  of  their  cpiscopal 
office  in  any  part  of  the  world,  as  they  thought  neces- 
sary  for  the  preservation  of  religion. 

For   the  better  understanding  the         „  ,  „ 

o  Scct.  3. 

church's  practice  in  this  point,  I  shall  -^Z^u^ 
illustrate  it  in  two  or  three  particular  bilhoplSf'theSw*0 

.  T,  ,     •       ,i  •  universal  church. 

mstances.  It  was  a  rule  m  the  pnmi- 
tive  church,  that  nobishop  should  ordain  in another's 
diocese,  without  his  leave :  and  though  this  was  a 
sort  of  confinement  of  the  episcopal  power  to  a  single 
diocese,  yet  for  order's  sake  it  was  generally  observed. 
But  then  it  might  happen,  that  in  some  cases  there 
might  be  a  necessity  to  do  otherwise :  as  in  case  the 
bishop  of  any  diocese  was  turned  heretic,  and  would 
ordain  none  but  heretical  clergy,  and  persecute  and 
drive  away  the  orthodox ;  in  that  case,  any  catholic 
bishop,  as  being  a  bishop  of  the  universal  church, 
was  authorized  to  ordain  orthodox  men  in  such  a 
diocese,  though  contrary  to  the  common  rule ;  be- 
cause  this  was  evidently  for  the  preservation  of  the 
faith,  which  is  the  supreme  rule  of  all,  and  therefore 
that  other  rule  must  give  way  to  this  superior  obli- 
gation.  Upon  this  account,  when  the  church  was 
in  danger  of  being  overrun  with  Arianism,  the  great 


2  Cypr.  Ep.  68.  al.  67.  ad  Steph.  p.  178.  Idcirco  copi- 
osum  corpus  est  sacerdotum,  concordiae  mutua;  glutino  atque 
unitatis  vinculo  copulatum,  ut  si  quis  ex  eollegio  nostro 
ha^resin  faccre,  et  gregem  Christi  lacerare  et  vastare  tenta- 

verit,  subveniantca^teri. Nam  etsi  pastores  multi  sumus, 

unum  tamen  gregem  pascimus,  et  oves  univ-ersas,  quas 
Christus  sanguine  suo  et  passione  qua:sivit,  colligere  et 
fovere  debemus. 

s  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  18.  in  Laud.  Cypr. 

4  Naz.  in  Laud.  Athan.  Or.  21.  p.  377.  tt;s  oitcoujutvjjs 
irao-ijs  kirio-raaiav  TTKrTtveTai. 

5  Basil.  Ep.  52.  ad  Athanas. 

6  Chrys.  Hom.  6.  adv.  Jud.  t.  1.  p.  542.  t>;v  t?;s  oIkov- 
iicptjs  TrpotTTaaiav  eyKE^eipLLTp.lvo^. 

'  Psoudo-Clem.  Ep.  ad  Jacob.  ap.  Coteler.  Patr.  Apnst. 


t.  1.  p.  611.     Clemens  Jacobo — Regenti  Hebraorum  sanc-  , 
tam  ecclesiam   in   Hierosolymis ;  sed  et  omnes  ecclesias, 
qua?  ubique  Dei  providentia  fundatae  sunt. 

8  Chrys.  Hom.  17.  in  illud,  Sahitate  Priscillam.  t.  5.  p.  | 
211.     ti]v  oLKOv/jLtvriv  airaaav  eyKe^tLnLafXtvo',,  &C 

9  Id.   Hom.  6.   in  Terraunotum  et  Lazar.  t.  5.  p.  107. 
Tf;s  oiKovp.ivri<;  oi6Vccr/c«\os. 

10  Id.  Hom.  17.  in  Priscillam.  p.  248. 
"  Cypr.  de  Unit.  Eccl.  p.  108. 

12  Id.  Ep.  52.  al.  55.  ad  Antonian.  p.  112.  Episcopatus 
unus,  episcoporum  multorum  concordi  numerositate  dif- 
fusus,  &c.  In  the  same  Epistle  he  often  mentions  the  cnl-  i 
legium  sacerdotale.     It.  Epist.  59  et  68. 

13  Hieron.  Ep.  85.  ad  Evagr. 
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Athanasius,  as  he  rcturncd  from  his  cxile,  made  no 
Bcruple  to  ordain  in  several  citics  "  as  he  went  along, 
though  they  were  not  in  his  own  diocese.     And  the 
femous  Eusebius  of  Samosata,  did  the  like  in  the 
timcs  of  the  Arian  persecurion  under  Valens.   Theo- 
doret"  savs,  hc  went  about  all  Syria,  Phcenicia,  and 
Palestinc,  in  a  soldier's  habit ;  ordaining  presbytcrs 
and  deacons,  and  setting  in  order  whatever  he  found 
wanting  in  the  churches.     He  ordained bishops  also 
in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  other  places  ;  whose  names 
Theodoret ,s  has  recorded.  Now  all  this  was  contrary 
tothecommon  rules,  but  the  necessities  of  the  church 
required  it ;  and  that  gave  them  authority  in  such  a 
casc  to  exert  thcir  powcr,  and  act  as  bishops  of  the 
whole  catholic  church.     Epiphanius  made  use  of 
the  same  power  and  privilege  in  a  like  case ;  ordain- 
ing  Paulinianus,  St.  Jerom's  brother,  first  deacon, 
and  then  presbyter,  in  a  monastery  out  of  his  own 
diocese  in  Palestine ;  against  which,  when  some  of 
his  adversaries  objected,  that  it  was  done  contrary 
to   canon,  he   vindicated"  his  practice   upon  the 
strength  of  this  principle ;  that  in  cases  of  pressing 
necessity,  such  as  this  was,  where  the  interest  of  God 
was  to  be  served,  every  bishop  had  power  to  act  in 
any  part  of  the  church :  for  though  all  bishops  had 
their  particular  churches  to  officiate  in,  and  were 
not  ordinarily  to  exceed  their  own  bounds ;  yet  the 
love  of  Christ  was  a  rule  above  all :  and  therefore 
men  were  not  barely  to  consider  the  thing  that  was 
done,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  action,  the  time, 
the  manner,  the  persons  for  whose  sake,  and  the  end 
for  which  it  was  done.     Thus  Epiphanius  apologizes 
for  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  power  in  the  diocese 
of  another  man.    Now,  from  all  this  it  appears,  that 
every  bishop  was  as  much  a  universal  bishop,  and 
had  as  much  the  care  of  the  whole  church,  as  the 
bishop  of  Rome  himself ;  there  being  no  acts  of  the 
cpiscopal  office,  which  they  could  not  perform  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  when  need  required,  without 
a  dispensation,  as  well  as  he.     All  that  he  enjoyed 
above  others,  was  only  the  rights  of  a  metropolitan, 
or  a  patriarch,  and  those  confined  by  the  canons  to 
a  certain  district ;  of  which  more  hereafter  in  their 
proper  place. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  INDEPENDENCY  OF  BISHOPS,  ESPECIALLT 
IN  THE  CYPRIANIC  AGE,  AND  IN  THE  AFRICAN 
CHURCHES. 

There  is  one  thing  more  must  be 

taken  notice  of,  whilst  we  are  con-     what  meant  by 

_  -  .   ,  theindependency  ot 

siderino-  the  proper  office  of  bishops,  bui.ops  oM  of  an- 

O  r      r  r         oiher,  and  their  ab- 

which  is,  the  absolute  power  of  every  0°^.'n'|hp^"h[mtheiI 
bishop  in  his  own  church,independent 
of  aU  others.  For  the  right  understanding  the 
just  limits  of  this  power,  we  are  to  distinguish  be- 
tween  the  substantial  and  the  ritual  part  of  rehgion. 
For  it  was  in  the  latter  chiefiy  that  bishops  had  an 
absolute  power  in  their  own  church,  being  at  hberty 
to  use  what  indifferent  rites  they  thought  fit  in  their 
own  church,  without  being  accountable  for  their 
practice  to  any  other.  In  matters  of  faith,  indeed, 
when  they  corrupted  the  truth  by  heretical  doc- 
trines,  or  introduced  any  rituals  that  were  destruc- 
tive  of  it,  there  they  were  obnoxious  to  the  censure 
of  all  other  bishops ;  and  every  individual  of  the 
whole  cathohc  college  of  bishops  (as  has  been  noted 
in  the  last  chapter)  was  authorized  to  oppose  them : 
but  in  such  indifferent  rites  as  were  lawful  to  be 
used  in  the  church,  every  bishop  was  allowed  to 
choose  for  himself,  and  his  own  church,  such  as  he 
thought  fit  and  expedient  in  his  own  wisdom  and 
discretion. 

Thus,  for  instance,  though  there  Sect 
was  but  one  form  of  worship  through-  ubtrVto^o^theu 
out  the  whole  church,  as  to  what  con-  owa  utursies- 
cerned  the  substance  of  Christian  worship ;  yet  every 
bishop  was  at  liberty  to  form  his  own  liturgy  in 
what  method  and  words  he  thought  proper,  only 
keeping  to  the  analogy  of  faith  and  sound  doctrine. 
Thus  Gregory  Nazianzen  observes  of  St.  Basil,  that 
among  other  good  services  which  he  did  for  the 
church  of  Caesarea,  whilst  he  was  but  a  presbyter 
in  it,  one  was '  the  composing  of  forms  of  prayer, 
which  by  the  consent  and  authority  of  his  bishop 
Eusebius  were  used  by  the  church.  And  this  is 
thought  not  improbably  by  some2  to  be  the  first 
draught  of  that  liturgy,  which  bears  his  name  to 
this  day.  The  church  of  Neo-Cctsarea  in  Pontus, 
where  St.  Basil  was  born,  had  a  liturgy  pecuhar  to 
themselves,  which  St.  Basil3  speaks  of  in  one  of  his 
Epistles.    Chrysostom's  liturgy,  which  he  composed 


"  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  24. 

15  Theod.  lib.  4.  c.  13. 

16  Theod.  lib.  5.  c.  4. 

17  Epiphan.  Ep.  ad  Joan.  Hierosol.  Ob  Dei  timorem 
hoc  sumus  facere  compulsi :  maxime  cum  nulla  sit  diver- 
sitas  in  sacerdotio  Dei,  et  ubi  ulilitati  Dei  providetur. 
Nam  etsi  singuli  ecclesiamm  episcopi  habent  sub  se  eccle- 
sias,   quibus  curam  videntur  iuopeudere,    et    nemo   super 

D    2 


alienam  mensuram  estenditur;  tamen  praeponitur  omnibus 
charitas  Christi,  in  qua  nulla  simidatio  est:  nec  consideran- 
dum  quid  factum  sit,  sed  quo  tempore,  et  quo  modo,  et  in 
quibus,  et  quare  factum  sit. 

1  Naz.  Orat.  20.  in  Laud.  Basil.  p.  340.  tvxuv  Sta-ra^Eis, 
kcll  loKoafAtas  th  /3>;ua-ros. 

2  Billius,  Not.  in  loc.     Cave,  Hist.  Liter.  voL  *   t>.  194. 

3  Basil,  Ep.  63.  ad  Neocaesar. 
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for  the  church  of  Constantinopl ',  differed  from 
these.  The  Ambrosian  fonn  differed  from  the  Ro- 
man,  and  the  Roman  from  others.  The  Africans 
had  peculiar  forms  of  their  own,  differing  from  the 
Roman,  as  appears  from  some  passages  cited  by 
Victorinus  Afer  and  Fulgentius,  out  of  the  African 
liturgies,  which  Cardinal  Bona4  owns  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Roman. 

sect.  3.  The  like  observation  may  be  made 

tam"dcr"jreS  a.r-  upon  thecreeds  usedin  divers  churches. 
There  was  but  one  rule  of  faith,  as 
Tertullian5  calls  it,  and  that  fixed  and  unalterable, 
as  to  the  substance,  throughout  the  whole  church. 
Yet  there  were  different  ways  of  expressing  it,  as 
appears  from  the  several  forms  still  extant,  which 
differ  something  from  one  another.  Those  in  Ire- 
neeus,6  in  Cyprian,7  and  Tcrtullian,8  are  not  exactly 
in  the  same  method  nor  form  of  words.  The  creed 
of  Eusebius9  and  his  church  of  Ca.sarea  differed  from 
that  of  Jerusalem,  upon  which  Cyril l0  comments ; 
and  that  of  CyriFs,  from  that  in  St.  James's  "  liturgy. 
And  to  omit  abundance  more  that  might  here  be 
mentioned,  the  creed  of  Aquileia  recitcd  by  Ruffin12 
differs  from  the  Roman  creed,  which  is  that  we 
commonly  call  the  Apostles'  creed.  Now,  the  reason 
of  all  this  difference  could  be  no  other  but  this,  that 
all  bishops  had  power  to  frame  the  creeds  of  their 
own  churches,  and  express  them  in  such  terms  as 
suited  best  their  own  convenience,  and  to  meet  with 
the  heresies  they  were  most  in  danger  from :  as 
Ruffin  observes  that  the  words,  invisible  and  im- 
passible,  were  added  to  the  first  article  in  the  creed 
of  Aquileia,  in  opposition  to  the  Patripassian  or 
Sabelhan  heretics,  who  asserted  that  the  Father  was 
visible  and  passible  in  human  flesh,  as  well  as  the 
Son.  Andit  is  evident  the  bishops  of  other  churches 
used  the  same  liberty,  as  they  saw  occasion. 

It  were  easy  to  confirm  this  observ- 
And  appoint  par.  ation  by  many  other  instances  of  the 

ticular  days  of  fast-  _       _        _ 

insintheirowD       like  nature ;   but  1   shall  only  name 

churches.  ^ 

one  more,  which  is  the  power  every 
bishop  had  to  appoint  particular  days  of  fasting  in 
his  own  church.  This  we  learn  from  St.  Austin's 
answer  to  Casulanus  about  the  Saturday  fast.  Ca- 
sulanus  was  very  much  troubled  and  perplexed  about 


4  Bona,  Rer.  Liturgic.  lib.  1.  c.  7.  n.  3. 

5  Tertul.  de  veland.  Virg.  c.  1.  Regula  fidei  unaomnino 
est,  sola  immobilis  et  irreformabilis,  &c. 

6  Iren.  lib.  1.  c.  2. 

7  Cypr.  Ep.  70.  ad  Episc.  Numid.  p.  190.  It.  Ep.  76.  al. 
69.  ad  Magnum.  p.  183.  ed.  Oxnn. 

8  Tertul.  ibid. 

9  Euseb.  Ep.  ad  Caesariens.  ap.  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  8. 

10  Cyril.  Hierosol.  Catech.  4. 

11  Liturg.  Jacobi.  Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  Lat.  t.  2.  p.  7. 

12  Ruffin.  in  Symbol.  Credo  in  Deum  Patrem  omnipo- 
tentem,  invisibilem,  et  impassibilem. 

13  Aug.  Ep.  86.  ad  Casulan.  Mos  eorum  mihi  sequendus 
videtur,  quibus  eorum  populorum  congregatio  regenda  com- 
missa  est.     Quaproptersi  consilio  mco  acquiescis:  episcopn 


it,  bccause  he  observed  in  Africa  some  churches 
keep  it  a  fast,  and  othcrs  a  festival ;  nay,  sometin.es 
in  the  same  church  mcn  were  divided  in  their  prac- 
tice,  and  one  part  dined  on  that  day,  whilst  another 
fastcd.  Now,  to  remove  Casulanus  his  scruple,  St. 
Austin  gives  him  this  answer:'3  That  thc  bcst  way 
in  this  casc  was,  to  follow  those  who  were  the  rulers 
of  every  church.  Thcreforc,  if  he  woukl  take  his 
advice,  he  should  never  resist  his  bishop  in  this 
matter,  but  do  as  he  did  without  doubt  or  scruple. 
Which  plainly  implies,  that  it  was  then  in  evcry 
bishop's  power  to  order  or  not  order  this  fast  in 
his  own  church,  as  he  saw  most  convenient. 

And  indeed  these  privileges  of  bi- 
shops,  and  their  absolute  and  inde-     Theinfcpender_j 

-  •  i-i  l  of  bishops  most 

pendent   power  m  all   such  matters,   -on-picuous  in  the 

_  Af  rican  churches. 

were  no  where  morc  fully  rescrved  to 
them,  than  in  the  African  churches,  from  the  time 
of  Cyprian,  who  frequently  makes  mention  of  this 
independent  power ;  which  extended  not  only  to 
mere  rituals,  but  to  several  momentous  points  of 
discipline;  such  as  the  case  of  rebaptizing  heretics. 
admitting  adulterers  to  the  communion  of  the  church 
again,  and  the  question  about  the  validity  of  clinic 
baptism.  In  these  points  Cyprian's  opinion  and 
practdce  differed  from  others  of  his  fellow  bishops  : 
but  yet  he  assumed  no  power  of  censuring  those 
that  acted  differently  from  what  he  did,  nor  separ- 
ated  from  their  communion  upon  it ;  but  left  every 
one  to  give  an  account  of  his  own  practice  to  God 
the  Judge  of  all.  For  the  case  of  rebaptizing  such 
as  were  baptized  by  heretics,  he  was  entirely  for  it, 
as  is  sufficicntly  known  to  all ;  but  he  was  not  so 
zealous  for  it,  as  to  exercise  any  judicial  power  of 
deposing  or  excommunicating  those  who  practised 
otherwise ;  but  declares  he  left  cvery  bishop  to  his 
hberty,  to  act  according  to  his  judgment,  and  an- 
swer  for  what  he  did  to  God  alone.  To  this  pur- 
pose  he  expresses  himself  in  his  letter  to  Pope 
Stephen,14  and  that  to  Jubaianus,15  but  most  fully  in 
his  speech  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  great 
council  of  Carthage,  which  met  to  consider  this 
very  question.  Let  us  every  one  now,  says  he, 
give  our  opinion  of  this  matter ; 16  judging  no  man, 
nor  repelhng  any  from  our  communion,  that  shall 


tuo  in  hac  re  noli  resistere,  et  quod  facit  ipse,  sine  ullo  scru- 
pulo  vel  disceptatione  sectare. 

14  Cypr.  Ep.  72.  ad  Steph.  p.  197.     Qua  in  re  nec  nos  vim  | 
cuiquamfacimus,  aut  legem  damus,  cum  habeat  in  ecclesiae 
administratione  voluntatis  suae  arbitrium  liberum  unusquis- 
que  praepositus,  rationem  actus  sui  Domino  redditurus. 

15  Ep.  73.  ad  Jubaian.  p.  210. 

16  Con.  Carth.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  229.     Superest  ut  de  hac  ipsa , 
re  singuli  quid  sentiainus,  proferamus  ;  nemiuem  judican-^ 
tes,  aut  a  jure  communiouis  aliquem,  si  diversum  senserit,  i 
amoventes.     Neque  enim  quisquam  nostrum  episcopum  se 
episcoporum  constituit,  aut  tyraunicoterrore  ad  obsequeudi  ■ 
necessitatem   collegas  suos  adigit ;    quando  habeat  omnil 
episcopus  pro  licentia  libertalis  et  potcstatis  suae,  arbitriun 
proprium;  tamque  judicari   ab  alio  non  possit,  quam  nei 
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think  otherwise.  For  no  one  of  us  makcs  himself 
bishop  of  bishops,  or  compels  his  colleagues  by 
tyrannical  terror  to  a  neccssity  of  complying ;  for- 
nsmuch  as  evcry  bishop,  according  to  the  liberty 
and  power  that  is  granted  him,  is  free  to  act  as  he 
sees  fit ;  and  can  no  more  be  judged  by  others,  than 
he  can  judge  them.  But  let  us  all  expeet  thc  judg- 
ment  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  only  hath 
powcr  both  to  invest  us  with  the  government  of  his 
church,  and  to  pa-s  scntence  upon  our  actions. 
Thus  far  Cyprian,  in  full  and  open  council,  declares 
for  the  independent  power  of  every  bishop,  tacitly 
retleeting  upon  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  pretended 
to  excommunicate  those  who  ditfered  in  opinion  and 
practice  from  him,  which  Cyprian  condemns  as  a 
tyrannical  way  of  proceeding. 

For  the  next  point,  that  is,  the  case  of  admitting 
adulterers  to  communion  again,  Cyprian  says  his 
predecessors  in  Africa  were  divided  upon  the  ques- 
tion  ;  but  they  did  not  divide  communion  upon  it : 
for  though  some  bishops  admitted  adultcrers  to 
penance,  and  others  refused  to  do  it,  yet  they  chd 
not  censure  each  other's  practice,  but  preserved 
peace  and  concord  among  themselves,17  leaving 
cvery  one  to  answer  to  God  for  his  actions.  I  know 
indeed  some  learned  persons 1S  interpret  this  liberty 
of  thc  African  bishops  so,  as  to  make  it  mean  no 
more  than  a  liberty  to  follow  their  own  judgment, 
till  such  times  as  the  church  should  determine  the 
matter  in  dispute,  by  making  some  public  decree 
about  it.  But  I  must  own,  I  cannot  but  think 
Cyprian  meant  something  more,  because  he  pleads 
for  the  same  liberty  even  after  the  decrees  of  a 
plenary  council ;  as  we  have  seen  in  his  preface  to 
the  council  of  Carthage. 

As  to  the  third  question,  about  the  validity  of 
clinic  baptism,  that  is,  whether  persons  who  were 
only  sprinkled  with  water  in  their  beds  in  time  of 
sickness,  and  not  immersed  or  washed  all  over  the 
body  in  baptism,  wcre  to  be  looked  upon  as  com- 
plcte  Christians  ;  Cyprian  for  his  own  part  resolves 
it  in  the  affirmative.  But  yet,  if  any  bishops  were 
otherwise  persuaded,  that  it  was  not  lawful  baptism, 
and  upon  that  ground  gave  such  persons  a  new 
immersion,  he  professes  "  that  he  prescribes  to  none, 
but  leaves  eveiy  one  to  act  according  to  his  own 
jndgment  and  discretion.  This  was  that  ancient 
libcrty  of  the  Cyprianic  age,  of  which  I  have  dis- 
coursed  a  little  more  particularly  in  this  place,  be- 


ipse  potest  judicare.  Sed  exspectemus  nniversi  judicium 
Doraiui  uostri  Jesu  Christi,  qui  unus  et  solus  habet  potesta- 
tem  et  proeponendi  nos  in  ecclesia:  sude  gubcrnatione,  et  de 
actu  nostro  judicandi. 

"  Cypr.  Ep.  52.  al.  55.  ad  Antonian.  p.  110. 

18  Bishop  Fell,  Not.  in  loc.  citat. 

19  Cypr.  Ep.  76.  al.  G9.  ad  Magnum.  p.  186.  Qua  in  parte 
netnini  verecundia  et  modestia  nostra  praejudicat,  quo 
mimis  uansquiscjue  quod  putat,  sentiat,  et  quod  senserit, 


cause  it  shows  us  what  was  then  the  uncontested 
power  and  privilege  of  every  bishop  in  the  Afriean 
church,  which  is  not  so  commonly  understood  in 
thcse  latter  ages. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF    THE    POWER    OF    BISHOPS  IN   HEARING   AND    DE- 
TERMINING    SECULAR    CAUSES. 


We    have   hitherto   considered   such  Sect  , 

offices  of  the  episcopal  function,  as  i^XSSXrV 
belonged  to  allbishops  by  the  laws  of  ^Sf?riSloe" 
God  and  the  canons  of  the  church. 
Besides  these  there  was  one  office  more,  imposed 
upon  them  by  custom,  and  the  laws  of  the  state ; 
which  was  the  hearing  and  determining  secular 
causes,  upon  the  continual  applications  and  ad- 
dresses  that  people  made  to  them.  For  such  was 
the  singular  character  and  repute  of  bishops,  and 
such  the  entire  confidence  men  generally  reposed 
in  them  for  their  integrity  and  justice,  that  they 
were  commonly  appealed  to,  as  the  best  arbitrators 
of  men's  differences,  and  the  most  impartial  judges 
of  the  common  disputes  that  happened  among  them. 
Sidonius  Apollinaris1  often  refers  to  this  custom : 
and  Synesius  calls  it2  part  of  his  own  episcopal 
office  and  function.  St.  Ambrose  testifies  for  him- 
self3  that  he  was  used  to  be  appealed  to  upon  such 
oceasions ;  and  St.  Austin4  says  of  him,  that  he  was 
often  so  much  employed  in  hearing  causes,  that  he 
had  scarce  time  for  other  business.  And  this  was 
St.  Austin's  case  also,  who  frequently  complains  of 
the  burden5  that  lay  upon  him  in  this  respect.  For 
not  only  Christians,  but  men  of  all  sects  applied  to 
him :  insomuch  that,  as  Possidius6  notes  in  his  Life, 
he  often  spent  all  the  morning,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  day,  fasting  and  hearing  their  causes  ;  which, 
though  it  was  a  great  fatigue  to  him,  yet  he  was 
willing  to  bear  it,  because  it  gave  him  frequent  op- 
portunities  of  instilling  the  principles  of  truth  and 
virtue  into  the  minds  of  the  parties  that  applied 
themselves  to  him. 

Andit  is  to  be  observed,  that  though         „  ,„ 

'  °  Sect.  2. 

there  be  no  express  text  in  the  New  th^'ce„°^n'na\vfhlt 
Testament,  that  commands  bishops  to  "leanut  l,y  th-e  wc£? 
be  judges  in  secular  causes,  yet  St.   stPaui,icor.ri.«. 


faciat.  It.  p.  188.  Nemini  prascribentes,  quo  minus 
statuat  quod  putat  unusquisque  praepositus  :  actus  sui  ratio- 
nem  Domino  redditurus. 

1  Sidon.  lib.  3.  Ep.  12.  lib.  6.  Ep.  2  et  4. 

2  Synes.  Ep.  105.  p.  399. 

3  Ambros.  Ep.  24.  ad  Marcellum. 

4  Aug.  Contess.  lib.  6.  c.  3. 

5  Aug.  Ep.  1 10  et  147.     It.  de  Opere  Monach.  c.  29. 

6  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  19. 
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Austin  was  of  opinion,  that  St.  Paul,  in  prohibiting 
men  to  go  to  law  before  the  unbelievers,  clid  virtu- 
ally  lay  this  obligation  upon  them.  For  he  says 
once  and  again,7  that  it  was  the  apostle  that  insti- 
tuted  ecclesiastical  judges,  and  laid  the  burden  of 
secular  causes  upon  them.  By  which  he  means, 
that  the  apostle  gave  a  general  direction  to  Chris- 
tians  to  choose  arbitrators  among  themselves ;  and 
that  custom  determined  this  office  particularly  to  the 
bishops,  as  the  best  quahfied  by  their  wisdom  and 
probity  to  discharge  it.  And  this  is  very  agreeable 
to  St.  PauTs  meaning,  1  Cor.  vi.  4,  as  some  very 
learned  and  judicious  critics8  understand  him.  For 
though  all  the  common  translations  render  the 
words,  k^ov^iv7]/ikvovg  iv  tjj  IkkXjjiti^,  persons  that 
are  least  esteemed  in  the  church ;  yet  Dr.  Lightfoot 
observes,  that  they  may  as  well  signify  persons  of 
the  greatest  esteem.  For  the  original  word,  i£ovSt- 
vrjfiivoi,  signifies  only  private  judges,  or  arbitrators 
of  men's  own  choosing  ;  such  as  were  in  use  among 
the  Jews,  who  called  them  idiuirai,  and  non-authentici, 
not  because  they  were  of  the  meanest  and  most  con- 
temptible  of  the  people,  but  because  they  were  the 
lowest  rank  of  judges,  and  not  settled  as  a  standing 
court  by  the  sanhedrim,  but  chosen  by  the  litigants 
themselves  to  arbitrate  their  causes.  Such  private 
judges  the  apostle  directs  the  Christians  to  choose 
in  the  church,  and  refer  their  controversies  to  them : 
which  is  not  any  injunction  to  choose  judges  out  of 
the  poorest,  and  meanest,  and  most  ignorant  of  the 
people,  but  rather  the  contrary,  persons  that  were 
well  qualified  by  their  wisdom  and  authority  to  take 
upon  them  to  be  judges,and  end  controversies  among 
their  brethren.  Now  because  none  were  thought 
better  qualified  in  these  respects  than  bishops,  the 
office  of  judging  upon  that  account  was  commonly 
imposed  upon  them,  and  they  in  decency  and  charity 
could  not  well  refuse  it.  This  seems  to  be  the  true  ori- 
ginal  of  this  part  of  the  episcopal  office  and  function. 
sect.  3.  -^ut  what  was  thus  begun  by  cus- 

6hIpsScSnftmed  by  tom>  wlvile  the  civil  governors  were 
>e  unpemi  iaw3.  heathens,  was  afterward  confirmed 
and  established  by  law,  when  the  emperors  became 
Christians.  Eusebius9  says,  Constantine  made  a 
law  to  confirm  all  such  decisions  of  bishops  in  their 
consistories,  and  that  no  secular  judges  should  have 
any  power  to  reverse  or  disannul  them ;  forasmuch 


as  the  priests  of  God  were  to  be  preferred  before  any 
other  judge.  And  Sozomen10  adds,  that  he  gave 
leave  to  all  litigants  to  refer  their  causes  to  the  de- 
termination  of  bishops,  whose  sentence  should  stand 
good,  and  be  as  authentic  as  if  it  had  been  the  de- 
cision  of  the  emperor  himself :  and  that  the  govern- 
ors  of  every  province  and  their  officers  should  be 
obliged  to  put  their  decrees  in  execution.  There  is 
a  law  now  added  at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian  Code, 
which  some  take  for  this  very  law  of  Constantine  men- 
tioned  by  these  authors.  Selden  himself  reckons" 
it  a  genuine  piece ;  but  I  think  Gothofred's  argu- 
ments  are  stronger  to  prove  it  spurious.  For  it 
grants  bishops  such  a  power,  as  ncither  Eusebius 
nor  Sozomen  mention,  and  all  other  lavvs  contradict : 
viz.  That  if  either  of  the  contending  parties,  the 
possessor,12  or  the  plaintiff,  was  minded  to  bring  the 
cause  before  a  bishop,  either  when  it  was  before  a 
secular  court,  or  when  it  was  determined,  he  might 
do  it,  though  the  other  party  was  against  it.  AVhereas 
all  laws  and  history  are  against  this  practice :  for 
no  cause  was  to  be  brought  before  a  bishop,  except 
both  parties  agreed  by  way  of  compromise  to  take 
him  for  their  arbitrator.  In  this  case  the  bishop's 
sentence  was  valid,  and  to  be  executed  by  the  secu- 
lar  power,  but  not  otherwise.  So  that  either  this 
was  not  the  genuine  law  of  Constantine,  to  which 
Eusebius  and  Sozomen  rcfer,  or  else  it  was  revoked 
and  contradicted  by  all  others.  Gothofred  produces 
a  great  many  contrary  laws.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  a  single  instance. 

In  the  Justinian  Code13  we  have 
two  laws  of  the  emperors  Arcadius 
and  Honorius  about  the  same  matter, 
which  may  serve  to  explain  the  law 
of  Constantine.  For  there  any  bi- 
shops  are  allowed  to  judge,  and  their  judgment  is 
ordered  to  be  final,  so  as  no  appeal  should  be  made 
from  it ;  and  the  officers  of  the  secular  judges  are 
appointed  to  execute  the  bishop's  sentence.  But 
then  there  are  these  two  limitations  expressly  put 
in  :  first,  that  they  shall  only  have  power  to  judge, 
when  both  parties  agree  by  consent  to  refer  their 
causes  to  their  arbitration.  And,  secondly,  where 
the  causes  are  purely  civil,  and  not  criminal  causes, 
where  perhaps  life  and  death  might  be  concerned. 
For  in  such  causes,  the  clergy  were  prohibited  by 


Scct.  4. 
Yet  not  allowed 
n  criminal  causes 
nor  in  any  causes, 
but  when  tbe  liti- 
gants  both  arrrced 
to  take  tliem  tur 
arbitrators. 


7  Aug.  Ser.  24.  in  Psal.  cxviii.  Constituit  talibus  causis 
ecclesiasticos  apostolus  cognitores,  in  foro  prohibens  jurgare 
Christianos.  Id.  de  Oper.  Monach.  c.  29.  Quibus  nos  mo- 
lestiis  affixit  apostolus,  &c. 

9  Lightfoot,  et  Lud.  de  Dieu,  in  1  Cor.  vi.  4. 

9  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Constant.  lib.  4.  c.  27. 

10  Sozom.  lib.  1.  c.  9. 

11  Selden,  Uxor  Hebr.  lib.  3.  c.  28.  p.  564. 

12  Extravag.  de  Elect.  Judicii  Episcop.  ad  Calcem  Cod. 
Theod.  t.  4.  p.  303.  Quicunque  litem  habens,  sive  posses- 
sor,  sive  petitor  erit,  inter  initia  litis,  vel  decursis  temporum 
curriculis,  sive  cum  negotium  peroratur,  sive  cum  jam  coe- 


perit  promi  sententia,  judicium  eligit  sacrosanctae  legis  an- 
tistitis,  ilico  sine  aliqua  dubitatione,  etiamsi  alia  pars  re- 
fragatur,  ad  episcopum  cum  sermone  litigantium  dirigatur. 
Vid.  Gothofred.  Comment.  in  loc. 

13  Cod.  Justin.  lib.  1.  Tit.  4.  Leg.  7.  Si  qui  ex  consensu 
apud  sacrae  legis  autistitem  litigare  voluerint,  non  vetabun- 
tur.  Sed  experientur  illius  in  civili  duntaxat  negotio,  more 
arbitri  sponte  residentis  judicium.  Ibid.  Leg.  8.  Episco- 
pale  judiciura  ratum  sit  omnibus,  qui  se  audiri  a  sacerdoti- 
bus  elegeriut;  eamque  eortim  judicationi  adhibendam  esse 
reverentiam  jubemus,  quam  vestris  deferri  necesse  est  po- 
testatibus,  a  quibus  uon  licet  provocare,  &c. 
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the  canons  of  the  church,"  as  well  as  thc  laws  of 
j  the  state,  from  being  concerned  as  judges.  There- 
fore  bishops  never  suffered  any  criniinal  causes  to 
come  before  thcm,  except  such  as  were  to  be  pun- 
ished  with  ecclesiastical  censures. 

But  they  had  commonly  civil  causes 
*  more  than  enousrh  flowing  in  upon 
S  them.  So  that  they  were  forced  some- 
times  to  let  part  of  this  care  devolve 
nixm  some  other  person,  whose  integrity  and  pru- 
dence  they  could  conlide  in.  This  was  commonly 
one  of  their  clergy,  a  presbyter  or  a  principal  dea- 
eon.  St.  Austin,  when  he  found  the  burden  of  this 
allair  begin  to  press  too  hard  upon  him,  substituted 
Eradius  his  presbyter"  in  his  room.  And  the  coun- 
cil  of  Taragone  speaks  not  only  of  preshyters,  but 
deacons  also,"  who  were  deputed  to  hear  secular 
causes.  And  Socrates  says,"  Sylvanus,  bishop  of 
Troas,  took  the  power  wholly  out  of  tlie  hands  of 
his  clergy,  because  he  had  found  some  of  them  faulty 
in  making  an  unlawful  gain  of  the  causes  that  were 
brought  before  them ;  for  which  reason  he  never 
deputed  any  one  of  them  to  be  jutlge,  but  made 
some  layman  his  delegate,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a 
man  of  integrity,  and  strict  lover  of  justice.  I  leave 
the  learned  to  inquire,  whether  lay  cliancellors  in 
the  chureh  had  not  their  flrst  rise  and  original  from 
some  such  oceasion  as  this,  whilst  bishops  deputed 
laymen  to  hear  secular  causes  in  their  name,  still 
rcserving  the  proper  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
power  entirely  to  themselves. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


OP   TIIE   PRIVILEGE   0F    BISHOPS  T0  INTERCEDE  FOR 
CRIHINALS. 

__,  ,  I    n.vvE   observed    in   the    foresroin<r 

Sect.  1.  o  o 

S_U__m.afnK'  cnaPter>  that  hishops  were  never  al- 
toJW-SSS4"  lowed  to  be  judges  in  capital  or  cri- 
minal  causes,  because  they  were  not 
to  be  concerned  in  blood :  they  were  to  be  so  far 
from  having  any  thing  to  do  in  the  death  of  any 
man,  that  custom  made  it  almost  a  piece  of  their 
office  and  duty  to  save  men  from  death,  by  inter- 
ceding  to  the  secular  magistrates  for  criminals  that 
were  condemned  to  die.     St.  Ambrose  often  made 


use  of  this  privilege,  as  the  author  of  his  Life  ob- 
serves ;  frequently  addressing  himself  to  Maccdo- 
nius,'  and  Stilico,2  and  other  great  ministers  of  the 
age,  in  behalf  of  poor  delinquents,  to  obtain  pardon 
for  them.  St.  Austin  did  the  same  for  the  Circum- 
cellions,  when  they  were  convicted  and  condemned 
for  murdering  some  of  the  catholic  clergy :  he  wrote 
two  pathetic  letters3  to  the  African  magistrates, 
Marcellinus  Comes,  and  Apringius,  desiring  that 
their  lives  might  be  spared,  and  that  they  might 
only  be  punished  with  close  custody  and  confine- 
ment,  where  they  might  be  set  to  work,  and  have 
ti;ne  allowed  them  for  repentance.  The  council  of 
Sardica4  seems  to  speak  of  it  as  the  duty  of  all 
bishops,  to  intercede  for  such  as  implored  the  mercy 
of  the  church,  when  they  were  condemned  to  be 
transported  or  banished,  or  any  the  like  punish- 
ment.  And  the  custom  was  become  so  general,  that 
it  began  to  be  considered  as  a  condition  in  the  elec- 
tion  of  a  bishop,  whether  he  were  qualified  to  dis- 
charge  this  part  of  his  office  as  well  as  others.  Si- 
donius  Apollinaris*  instances  in  such  a  case,  where 
it  was  made  an  objection  by  the  people  against  the 
election  of  a  certain  bishop,  that  being  a  man  of  a 
monkish  and  retired  life,  he  was  fitter  to  be  an  ab- 
bot  than  a  bishop :  he  might  intercede,  they  said, 
indeed  with  the  heavenly  Judge  for  their  souls,  but 
he  was  not  qualified  to  intercede  with  the  earthly 
judges  for  their  bodies.  He  was  not  a  man  of  ad- 
dress,  which  they  then  thought  necessary  to  dis- 
charge  this  part  of  the  office  of  a  bishop.  They 
might  perhaps  judge  wrong,  as  those  in  St.  Jerom8 
did,  who  pretended  that  clergymen  ought  to  give 
splendid  entertainments  to  the  secular  judges,  that 
they  might  gain  an  interest  in  them ;  whom  St.  Je- 
rom  justly  reproves,  telling  them,  that  any  judge 
would  pay  a  greater  reverence  to  a  pious  and  sober 
clergyman,  than  to  a  wealthy  one,  and  would  re- 
spect  him  more  for  his  holiness  than  his  riches. 
However,  this  shows  what  was  then  the  common 
custom,  and  how  great  an  interest  bishops  generally 
had  in  the  secular  magistrate,  who  seldom  rejected 
any  petitions  of  this  nature.  Socrates  notes,  that 
even  some  of  the  Novatian  bishops  enjoyed  this 
privilege,  as  Paulus7  of  Constantinople,  and  Leon- 
tius8  of  Rome,  at  whose  intercession  Theodosius 
the  emperor  pardoned  Symmachus,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  treason,  in  making  a  panegyric  upon 
Maximus  the  tyrant,  but  was,  after  his  death,  fled 
for  sanctuary  to  a  Christian  church. 


14  Concil.  Tarracon.  can.  4.  Habeant  licentiam  judi- 
candi,  exceptis  crimiualibus  negotiis. 

15  Aug.  Ep.  110. 

16  Con.  Tarracon.  c.  4.  Nullus  episcoporum,  presbyter- 
orum,  vel  clericorum,  die  Dominico  propositum  cujus- 
cunque,  caussc  negotium  audeat  judicare. 

"  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  37. 

1  Paulin.  Vit.  Ambros.  p.  8.  2  Ibid.  p.  12, 

3  Aug.  Ep.  159  et  160.  «  Con.  Sardic.  can.  7. 


4  Sidon.  lib.  7.  Ep.  9.  p.  443.  Hic  qui  nominatur,  inqui- 
unt,  non  episcopi,  sed  potius  abbatis  complet  officium:  et 
intevcedere  magis  pro  animabus  apud  coelestem,  quam  pro 
corporibus  apud  terrenum  judicem  potest. 

6  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Novatian.  p.  15.  Quod  si  obtenderis 
te  facere  haec,  ut  roges  pro  miseris  atque  subjectis  :  judex 
sa:culi  plus  deferet  clerico  continenti,  quam  diviti,  et  magis 
sanctitatem  tuam  venerabitur  quam  opes. 

'  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  17.  8  Id.  lib.  5.  cap.  14. 
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Book  II. 


We  may  here  observe,  that  crimes 
The  nSons  ivhy    in  themselves  of  a  very  heinous  na- 

bishops  mteiceded  ,  ,  n 

for  some  orimhuiia    ture,  such    as    treason    and   murder, 

and  not  others.  ,  , 

were  sometimes  pardoned  at  their  re- 
quest.  But  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  bishops  at 
any  time  turned  patrons  for  criminals,  to  the  obstruc- 
tion  of  public  justice,  (which  would  havc  been  to 
have  cut  the  sinews  of  government,)  but  only  in 
such  cases,  where  pardon  would  manifestly  be  for  the 
benefit  and  honour  both  of  the  church  and  com- 
monwealth ;  or  else  where  the  crimes  themselves 
had  some  such  alleviating  circumstances,  as  might 
incline  a  compassionate  judge  to  grant  a  pardon. 
As  when  St.  Ambrose  interceded  with  Stilico  for 
the  pardon  of  some  poor  deluded  wretches,  whom 
Stilico's  own  servant  by  forgery  had  drawn  into  an 
eiror :  their  ignorance  might  reasonably  be  plead- 
ed  in  their  behalf.  And  when  St.  Austin  pctitioned 
for  favour  to  be  showed  to  the  Circumccllions,  it 
was,  he  thought,  for  the  honour  of  the  church,  to 
free  her  from  the  suspicion  and  charge  of  rcvenge 
and  cruelty,  which  the  Donatists  were  so  ready  lo 
cast  upon  her.  And  therefore  he  desired  Aprin- 
gius 9  the  proconsul  to  spare  them  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  and  his  church,  as  wcll  as  to  give  them  time 
to  see  their  error  and  repent  of  it. 

It  must  further  be  noted  from  St. 
Tbe»  nerer  inter-   Ambrose,  that  bishops,  though  they 

cededinchil  nufct-        7  ,  . 

trr-,  ;n,d  necvmiarj    themselves    were    sometimes    chosen 

cases.  , 

judges  m  civil  causes,  yet  ncver  m- 
terceded  for  any  man  in  such  causes  to  the  secular 
judges.  And  he  gives  a  very  good  reason ,0  for  it : 
Because,  in  pecuniary  causcs,  where  two  parties 
are  concerned,  a  bishop  could  not  interccde  for  one 
party,  but  the  other  would  be  injured,  and  have 
reason  to  think  he  lost  his  cause  by  the  interest 
and  favour  of  the  intercessor  inclining  to  the  ad- 
verse  party.  For  which  reason,  there  are  no  ex- 
amples  of  their  interceding  in  such  cases. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  SOME  PARTICULAR  HONOURS  AND  INSTANCES 
OF  RESPECT  SHOWED  TO  BISHOPS  BY  ALL  PER- 
SONS    IN    GENERAL. 


sect  i.         There   are   several  other  privileges 

Of  thc  ancient  ,     .  -  .    .  .  .   . 

custom  of  bowing     belonging  to  bishops  ln  common  with 


the  rest  of  the  clenry  ;  such  as  their  the  heaa,  to  receiw 

nJ   '  the  benediction  of 

exemption  from  burdcnsome  offices,  Wahopa 
and  some  sort  of  taxes,  and  the  cognizance  of  the 
secular  courts  in  some  cases ;  of  which  I  shall  say 
nothing  particularly  here,  because  they  will  be  con- 
sidered  when  we  treat  of  the  privileges  of  thc  clergy 
in  general.  But  thcre  are  two  or  three  customs, 
which  argued  a  particular  respect  paid  to  bishops, 
and  therefore  I  must  not  here  wholly  pass  them 
over.  One  of  these  was  the  ancicnt  custom  of  bovv- 
ing  the  head  bcfore  them,  to  receive  their  blcssing ; 
a  custom  so  universally  prevailing,  that  the  cm- 
perors  themselves  did  not  refuse  to  comply  with  it. 
As  may  appear  from  that  discourse  of  Hilary  '  to 
Constantius ;  where  he  tells  him,  he  entertained 
the  bishops  with  a  kiss,  with  which  Christ  was  be- 
trayed ;  and  bowed  his  head  to  receive  their  bene- 
diction,  whilst  he  trampled  on  their  faith.  This 
plainly  refers  to  the  custom  we  are  speaking  of. 
And  by  it  vve  may  undcrstand  the  meaning  ofThc- 
odoret,  when  he  says,2  the  emperor  Valentinian 
gave  orders  to  the  bishops,  who  were  met  to  make 
choice  of  a  bishop  of  Milan,  that  they  should 
place  such  a  one  on  the  bishop's  throne,  of  that 
cmincncy  for  life  and  doctrine,  that  the  empcrors 
(hemselvcs  might  not  be  ashamed  to  bow  their 
heads  to  him.  The  same  custom  is  more  plainly 
hinted  at  by  St.  Chrysostom,  in  one  of  his  Homi- 
lies  3  to  the  people  of  Antioch ;  where  speaking  of 
Flavian  thcir  bishop,  who  was  gone  to  the  cmperor 
to  procure  a  pardon  for  them,  he  says,  Flavian 
was  a  prince,  and  a  more  honourable  princc  than 
the  other ;  forasmuch  as  the  sacred  laws  made 
the  emperor  submit  his  head  to  the  hands  of  the 
bishop.  He  speaks  of  no  other  submission,  but 
only  this,  in  receiving  the  bishop's  benediction  : 
for  in  other  respects,  the  priests  in  those  days  were 
always  subject  to  the  emperors.  He  thatwould  see 
more  proofs  of  this  custom,  may  consult  Valesius, 
who 4  has  collected  a  great  many  passages  out  of 
other  authors  relating  to  it.  I  shall  only  add  here 
that  rescript  of  Honorius  and  Valentinian,  which 
says,  Bishops  were  the  persons  to  whom  all  the 
world  bowed  the  head ;  Quibus  omnis  terra  caput 
inclinat. 

Such    another   customary  respect 
was  paid  them,  by  kissing  their  hand ;     of  kissing  their 
which   seems   to  have  accompanied 
the   former   ceremony.       For   St.    Ambrose   joins 
them  both  together,5  saying,  that  kings  and  princes 
did  not  disdain  to  bend  and  bovv  their  necks  to  the 


9  Aug.  Ep.  ]G0.      Illi  impio  ferro  fuderunt  sanguinera 
Christianum:  tu  ab  eorum  sanguine  etiam  juridicum  gludi- 

um  cohibe  propter  Christum. Tu  inimicis  ecclesiae 

viventibus  relaxa  spatium  poenitendi. 

10  Ambros.  de  Offic.  lib.  3.  c.  9.     In  causis  pecuniariis  in- 
tervenive  non  est  sacerdotis,  &c. 

'  Hilar.  adv.  Constant.  p.  95.     Osculo  sacerdotes  excipis, 


quo  et  Christus  est  proditus  :  caput  benedictioni  summittis, 
ut  fidem  calces. 

2  Theod.  lib.  4.  C.  G.  oirwz  a!/Tco  Tas  hf-tTipas  iiroKXi- 
vvofitv  Ke<j>a\as. 

3  Chrys.  Hom.  3.  ad  Pop.  Antioch.  I.  1.  p.  48. 
*  Vales.  Not.  in  Thend.  lib.  4.  c  6. 

5  Ainbros.  de  Dignit.  Sacerd.  c.  2.     Quippp  cum  videas 
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knees  of  the  priests,  and  kiss  their  hands ;  think- 
ing  themselves  protected  by  their  prayers.  Pauh- 
nus  says,6  the  people  paid  this  respect  commonly  to 
St.  Ambrose.  And  Chrysostom,  speaking  of  Mele- 
tius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  says,7  At  his  first  coming 
to  the  city,  the  whole  multitude  went  out  to  meet 
him,  and  as  many  as  could  come  ncar  him,  laid 
hold  on  his  feet,  and  kissed  his  hands.  Thcy 
that  please  to  see  more  of  this  custom,  may  con- 
sult  Sidonius  Apollinaris,9  and  Savaro's  learned 
Notes 9  upon  him  ;  who  cites  Ennodius,  and  several 
other  authors  to  the  same  purpose. 

St.  Jerom10  mentions  another  cus- 

Sect.  3.  . 

tiu-  cuatom  or      tom  -which  he  condcmns  as  doing  too 

Sllimili'  l.os.  11111.13  '  <-> 

u°«.'1i','iH,rnci";,""i's  great  an  honour  to  mere  mortal  men ; 
pK"rei  which  was,  the  people's  singing  hosan- 

nas  to  their  bishops,  as  the  multitude  did  to  our 
Saviour  at  his  entrance  into  Jerusalem.  Valesius  " 
cites  a  passage  out  of  Antoninus's  Itinerary,  to  the 
same  purpose ;  where  the  form  of  words  is,  Blessed 
be  ye  of  the  Lord,  and  blessed  be  your  coming; 
hosanna  in  the  highest.  Some  also  understand 
Hegesippus l2  in  the  same  sense ;  where,  speaking 
of  the  preaching  of  James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  he 
says,  The  people  that  were  converted  by  his  dis- 
course  cried  out,  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David." 
Scaliger  understands  this  as  spoken  to  James  him- 
self :  but  others 13  take  it  for  a  doxology,  or  acclama- 
tion  to  Christ,  whom  they  glorified  upon  the  testi- 
mony  that  James  had  given  him :  and  this  seems  to 
be  the  truer  sense  of  that  place ;  however,  in  the 
other  acceptation,  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  cus- 
tom  in  it,  as  appears  from  what  has  bcen  said.  I  do 
not  insist  upon  what  St.  Jerom,  in  another  place," 
says  further  of  this  bishop  of  Jerusalem ;  that  he 
was  a  man  of  such  celebrated  fame  among  the 
people,  for  his  great  sanctity,  that  they  ambitiously 
strove  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment:  for  this 
honour  was  not  paid  him  as  a  bishop,  but  as  a  most 
holy  man  ;  who  was,  indeed,  according  to  the  cha- 
racter  given  him  by  Hegesippus  and  Epiphanius,  a 


Sect.  4. 

"What  me-int  by 

the  coroittt  Ktetrao- 


man  of  singular  abstinence  and  piety,  and  one  of 
the  miracles  of  the  age  he  lived  in.  So  that  this 
was  a  singular  honour  done  to  him,  for  his  singular 
holiness  and  virtue. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  common 
honours  paid  to  bishops.  Another 
instance  of  respect  may  be  observed  0fs^„";n'. tJhops 
in  the  usual  forms  of  addressing  them :  per ' 
for  when  men  spake  to  them,  they  commonly  pre- 
faced  their  discourse  with  some  title  of  honour,  such 
as  that  of  Precor  coronam,  and  Per  coronam  vestram  ; 
which  we  may  Enghsh,  Your  honour  and  dignity ; 
literally,  Your  crown.  This  form  often  occurs  in 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Ennodius,  St.  Jerom,15  and 
others.  St.  Austin  says,  both  the  catholics16  and 
Donatists  used  it,  when  they  spake  to  the  bishops  of 
either  party ;  giving  them  very  respectful  titles,  and 
entreating,  or  rather  adjuring,  them,  per  coronam, 
that  they  would  hear  and  determine  their  secular 
causes. 

The  use  of  this  form  of  speech  then 

,  „   .      .  Sect.  5. 

is  plam,  but  the  reason  of  lt  is  not  so     wheiher  bWiops 

L  anciently  wore  a 

evident.     Savaro,"  and  some  others,  mitw,  or «n* Uie 

7    hke  omament  t 

fancy  it  respected  the  ancient  figure 
of  the  clerical  tonsure  ;  by  which  the  hair  was  cut 
into  a  round  from  the  crown  of  the  head  down- 
wards.  Others  think  it  came  from  the  ornament 
which  bishops  wore  upon  their  head ;  and  that  they 
will  needs  have  to  be  a  crown  or  mitre.  Whereas, 
it  does  not  appear  that  bishops  had  any  such  orna- 
ment  in  those  days.  I  know,  indeed,  both  Valesius  '9 
and  Petavius 19  are  very  confident  that  all  bishops 
(from  the  very  first)  had  an  appendant  badge  of 
honour  in  their  foreheads,  which  they  say  was  the 
same  with  the  pctalum,  or  golden  plate,  which  the 
Jewish  high  priests  wore  :  and  it  cannot  be  denied, 
but  that  as  ancient  an  author  as  Polycrates,""  men- 
tioned  both  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerom,  says,  that 
St.  John  was  a  priest,  wearing  a  petalum :  and  Epi- 
phanius21  says  the  same  of  James,  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem.  But  this  was  not  spoken  of  them  as  Christian 


regum  colla  et  principum  submitti  genibus  sacerdotum,  et 
exosculatis  eorum  dexteris,  orationibus  eorum  credant  se 
communiri. 

6  Paulin.  Vit.  Ambros.  p.  2  et  3. 

'  Chns.  Hom.  45.  in  Melet.  t.  1.  p.  593. 

8  Sidon.  lib.  8.  Ep.  11.  Sancti  Gallicini  manu  osculata. 
Id.  lib.  7.  Ep.  11. 

9  Savaro,  Not.  in  Sidon.  lib.  8.  Epist.  11.  p.  532. 

10  Hieron.  in  Matt.  xxi.  t.  9.  p.  62.  Videant  ergo  epis- 
copi,  et  quantumlibet  sancti  homines,  cum  quanto  periculo 
dici  ista  sibi  patiantur,  &c. 

11  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  lib.  2.  c.  23. 

12  Hegesip.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  2.  c.  23.  IloWwv  So£a£oVr(ov 
etti  Tij  fiaprvpia  toii  laKwftov,  Kai  Xeyovrwv,  wcravva  toj 
vito  Aa/}io. 

13  Giabe,  Spicileg.  Stec.  2.  p.  207,  translates  it  thus :  Multi 
hoc  Jacobi  testimonio  confirmati  glorificabant  (Jesum)  di- 
ceutes,  Hosanna  Filio  David. 

14  Hierun.  Com.  in  Gal.  i.     Jaobus  episcopus  Hieroso- 


lymorum  primus  fuit,  cognomeuto  Justus  ;  vir  tantae  sancti- 
tatis  et  rumoris  in  populo,  ut  fimbriam  vestimenti  ejus 
certatim  cuperent  attiugere. 

15  Sidon.  lib.  6.  Ep.  3.  Auctoritas  coronae  tuoe,  &c.  Id. 
lib.  7.  Ep.  8.  ad  Euphron.  De  minimis  rebus  coronam 
tuam  maximisque  consulerem.  Ennod.  lib.  4.  Ep.  29.  ad 
Symmac.  Lib.  5.  Ep.  17.  ad  Marcellinum.  Lib.  9.  Ep.  27. 
ad  Aurelian.  Hieron.  Ep.  26.  ad  August.  inter  Ep.  Aug. 
Precor  coronam  tuara. 

16  Aug.  Ep.  147.  ad  Proculeian.  Episc.  partis  Douati. 
Honorant  nos  vestri,  honorant  vos  nostri.  Per  coronam 
nostram  nos  adjurant  vestri ;  per  coronam  vestram  vos  ad- 
jurant  nostri. 

17  Savaro,  Not.  in  Sidon.  lib.  6.  Ep.  3.  Barou.  an.  58. 
n.  134. 

19  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  24. 

19  Petav.  Not.  in  Epiph.  Ha=r.  78.  n.  14. 

-"  Polvcrat.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  21. 

-'  Epiphan.  Haer.  29.  n.  t.     It.  Haer.  78.  n.  14. 
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bishops,  but  on  presumption  of  thcir  having  been 
Jewish  priests,  and  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  Valesius 
himself  cites  a  MS.  Passion  of  St.  Mark,  which 
scts  the  same  ornament  on  his  heacl,  and  gives  this 
very  rcason  for  it :  It  is  reported,  says  he,  that  St. 
Mark,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  carnal  sacrifice, 
wore  the  chief  pricst's  petalum  among  the  Jews : 
which  gives  us  plainly  to  understand,22  says  (hat 
author,  that  he  was  one  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  of 
the  family  of  Aaron.  So  he  did  not  take  this  for 
the  ornament  of  a  Christian  bishop,  but  a  Jewish 
priest ;  and  that  opens  the  way  for  us  to  understand 
what  the  other  authors  meant  by  it,  however  Vale- 
sius  chanced  not  to  observe  it.  Now,  if  it  cannot 
be  proved,  that  bishops  anciently  vvore  any  such 
ornameut  as  this,  it  will  much  less  follow  that  tliey 
wore  a  royal  croun,  or  mitre,  as  Spondanus'23  asserts 
they  did,  and  thence  deduces  the  custoin  of  address- 
ing  them  Per  coronam  ;  therein  desertiug  his  grcat 
master  Baronius,  who  assigns  another  reason  for  it. 
After  all,  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  was  no  more 
than  a  metaphorical  expression,  used  to  denote  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  thc  episcopal  order:  thougli 
I  do  not  deny  that  the  clerical  tonsure  was  some- 
times  called  corona  ;  but  that  was  not  peculiar  to 
bishops,  but  common  to  all  the  clergy. 

Sect  6  It   will   not   be   improper   to   add, 

.i™™,™^!/-'  wllile  wc  are  uPon  this  Point'  that  it; 
""' lU'  was  usual  in  men's  addresses  to  bi- 

shops,  or  in  speaking  of  them,  to  mention    their 

names  with  some  additional  titles  of  respect,  such 

as  OtcxpiXioTaroi,  and  dyiiirarot,  most  dear  to  God, 

and  most  holy  fathers  :  which  titles  occur  frequently 

in  the  emperor's  rescripts   in  the  civil  law,21  and 

were  of  such  common   use   in   those   times,   that 

Socrates  (when  he  comes  to  the  sixth  book  of  his 

history,  which  treats  of  his  own  times)  thinks  him- 

self  obliged  to  make  some  apology25  for  not  giving 

the  bishops   that  were   then    living    these    titles. 

Which  I  the  rather  note,  because  of  the  vanity  of 

some,  wTho  reckon  the  title,  most  holy  father,  the 

pope's  sole  prerogative ;  and  to  correct  the  malice 

of  others,  wdio  will  not  allow  a  protestant  bishop  to 

receive  that   title,  without  the  suspicion  and  im- 

putation  of  popery.    As  if  St.  Austin  and  St.  Jerom 

had  been  to  blame,  because  the  one  wrote,  and  the 

other  received,  epistles  always  thus  inscribed,  Do- 


mino  vere  sancto,  et  bealissimo papce  Augustino.  See 
St.  AusthYs  Epist.  11,  13,  14,  17,  18,  21,  where  St. 
Jerom  and  others  give  him  those  honourable  titles. 

There  is  one  thing  more  that  must 
not  be   omitted,  because  it  was  the     Buhop.  dutin- 
common  honour  and  privilege  of  all  |hron? »» ,h« 

A  °  church. 

bishops,  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
church  by  a  chair,  or  seat,  which  was  commonly 
callcd  their  throne.  Thus  Eusebius20  calls  the 
bishop  of  Jcrusalcm's  seat,  8oovov  diroo-ro'\t,Kbv,  the 
apostolical  throne,  because  St.  James,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  first  sat  in  it.  And  for  the  same  reason 
Gregory  Nazianzen27  calls  the  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria's  seat,  the  throne  of  St.  Mark.  It  was  other- 
wise  callcd  jiijfia,  and  tfyoVoc  inprjXde,  the  high  throne, 
because  it  was  exalted  something  liigher  than  the 
seats  of  the  presbyters,  \\  hicli  were  on  each  side  of 
it,  and  were  called  the  sccond  thrones,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  presbyters. 
All  that  I  shall  obscrve  further  here  concerning 
this  throne  of  the  bishops  is,  that  though  it  be 
sometimes  called  the  high  and  lofty  throne,  espe- 
cially  by  those  writers28  who  speak  in  a  rhetorical 
strain,  yet  that  is  only  meant  comparatively  in  re- 
spect  of  the  lower  seats  of  presbyters ;  for  other- 
wise,  it  was  a  fault  in  any  bishop  to  build  himself 
a  pompous  and  splendid  throne  in  imitation  of  the 
state  and  grandeur  of  the  secular  magistrates.  This 
was  one  of  the  crimes  which  the  council  of  An- 
tioch,29  in  their  Synodical  Epistle  against  Paulus 
Samosatensis,  laid  to  his  charge,  that  he  built  him- 
self  a  high  and  statcly  tribunal,  not  as  a  disciple  of 
Christ,  but  as  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  world,  making 
a  secretum  to  it,  in  imitation  of  the  secular  magis- 
trates,  whose  tribunals  had  a  place  railed  out  from 
tlie  rest,  and  separated  by  a  veil,  which  they  called 
the  secretum,  and  the  ambitious  bishop  gave  his  the 
same  name,  by  which,  and  some  other  such  like 
practices,  he  raised  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the 
heathens  against  the  Christians,  as  they  there  com- 
plain  of  him.  It  was  then  the  great  care  of  the 
Christian  church,  to  observe  a  decorum  in  the 
honours  which  she  bestowed  upon  her  bishops, 
that  they  might  be  such  as  might  set  them  above 
contempt,  but  keep  them  below  envy ;  make  them 
venerable,  but  not  minister  to  vanity,  or  the  out- 
ward  pomp  and  ostentation  of  secular  greatness. 


22  Auctor.  MS.  Passion.  S.  Marc,  ap.  Vales.  ibid.  B. 
Marcum  juxta  ritum  carnalis  sacriticii,  pontificalis  apicis 
petalum  in  populo  gestasse  Judaeorum,  illustrium  virorum 
Syngrapha;  declarant :  ex  quo  manifeste  datur  intelligi,  de 
stirpe  eum  Levitica,  imo  pontificis  Aaron  sacrae  successionis, 
originem  habuisse. 

23  Spondan.  Epitom.  Baron.  an.  58.  n.  54. 


21  Justin.  Novel.  8,  40,  42,  67,  86,  &c.     Concil.  Chalced. 
Act.  10. 
25  Socrat.  Procem.  ad  lib.  6.      26  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  19  et  32. 

27  Naz.  Orat.  21.  in  Laud.  Athanas.  t.  1.  p.  377. 

28  Naz.  Somnium  de  Eccl.  Anastas.  Sublimi  throno  in- 
sidere  mihi  videbar.  Id.  Orat.  20.  in  Laud.  Basil.  p.  342 
ktrl  tou  ui|/tj\6j/  tT;s  iTriaKOTriis  dpovov,  &C 

29  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THE  AGE,  AND  SOME  PARTICULAR  QUALIFICA- 
TIONS  REQUIRED  IN  SUCH  AS  WERE  TO  BE  OR- 
DAINED    BISHOPS. 

scct.  i.         Those  qualifications  of  bishops,  wliich 
onknmTund.T0  *  were  common  to  them  with  the  rest 

Ihirtv  m  n- nl    i  :i  ,  __,  _, 

.  ...,.i  thej  «m      of  the  clcrgv,  shall  be  spoken  ot  here- 

tiicn  ..f  i-Mraorili-  D"''  r 

nary  ^orih.  after :  here  I  shall  only  take  notice 

of  a  fcw  that  were  more  peculiar  to  them.  Such  as, 
first,  their  age ;  which,  by  the  canons,  was  required 
to  be  at  least  thirty  years.  The  council  of  Neo- 
caesarea1  requires  thirty  in  presbyters,  which  is  a 
certain  argument  that  the  same  age  was  requisite 
in  a  bishop.  The  council  of  Agde2  more  expressly 
limits  their  age  to  that  time,  requiring  all  metropoli- 
tans  to  insist  upon  it  in  their  ordination.  The 
reasons  given  by  these  councils  arc,  bccause  our 
Saviour  himself  did  not  begin  to  teach  before  he 
was  thirty  years  old,  and  because  that  is  the  perfect 
age  of  man.  Therefore,  though  a  man  was  other- 
wise  never  so  well  qualified,  the  council  of  Neo- 
ca_sarea  says,  he  shall  wait,  and  not  be  ordained  so 
much  as  presby ter  before  that  time.  But  whether 
this  rule  was  always  observed  from  the  days  of  the 
apostles  may  be  questioned,  for  there  is  no  such 
rule  given  by  the  apostles  in  Scripture.  That 
which  goes  undcr  their  name  in  the  Constitutions,3 
requires  a  bishop  to  be  fifty  years  old  before  he  is 
ordained,  except  he  be  a  man  of  singular  merit  and 
worth,  which  may  compensate  for  the  want  of  years. 
This  shows,  that  the  custom  of  the  church  varied  in 
this  matter,  and  that  persons  of  extraordinary  quali- 
fications  were  not  always  tied  to  be  of  such  an  age. 
Timothy  was  ordained  young,  as  may  be  collected 
from  what  the  apostle  says  to  him,  1  Tim.  iv.  12, 
"  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth."  The  history  of 
the  church  affords  many  other  such  instances. 
Eusebius4  says,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  and  his 
brother  Athenodorus,  were  both  ordained  bishops 
very  young ;  ln  vkovg  dfKpixJ.  St.  Ambrose5  says  the 
same  of  Acholius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica ;  that  he 
was  ybung  in  years,  but  of  mature  age  in  respect  of 
his  virtues.  And  Socrates6  gives  the  like  account 
of  Paulus,  bishop  of  Constantinople.  Theodoret7 
observes  also  of  Alhanasius,  that  he  was  but  young 
when  he  attended  his  bishop  Alexander  at  the 
council  of  Nice ;  and  yet  within  five  months  after, 


1  Con.  Neocaes.  can.  11. 

2  Concil.  Agathen.  c.  17.  Presbyterum  vel  episcopum 
ante  triginta  annos,  id  est,  antequam  ad  viri  perfecti  _eta- 
tem  perveniat,  nullus  metropolitanorum  ordinare  praesumat. 
See  also  Con.  Tolet.  4.  c.  18  et  19. 

3  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  1.  *  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  30. 

5  Ambr.  Ep.  60.  ad  Anysium.  Benedictus  processus  ju- 
veututis  ipsius,  in  qua  ad  summura  electus  est  sacerdotium, 
tnaturojam  probatus  virtutum  stipendio. 

Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  G.   "AvSpa  viov  fj.iv  ti)v  qXtKtav,  irpo- 


he  was  chosen  his  successor  at  Alexandria.  Which 
probably  was  before  he  was  thirty  years  old :  for 
the  council  of  Nice  was  not  above  twenty  years 
after  the  persecution  under  Maximian ;  and  yet 
Athanasius  was  so  young,  as  not  to  remember  the 
beginning  of  that  persecution,  anno  303,  but  only 
as  he  heard  it  from  his  fathers.  For  when  he  speaks 
of  it,  he  says,9  he  learncd  of  his  parents,  that  the 
persecution  was  raised  by  Maximian,  grandfather 
to  Constantius.  So  that  if  we  compute  from  that 
time,  we  can  hardly  suppose  liim  to  be  thirty  years 
old,  when  he  was  ordaincd  bishop,  anno  326.  It  is 
agreed  by  all  authors,9  that  Remigius,  bishop  of 
Rhemes,  was  but  twenty-two  years  old  when  he  was 
ordained,  anno  471.  And  Cotelerius,10  after  Nice- 
phorus,  says,  St.  Eleuthcrius,  an  Illyrican  bishop, 
was  consecrated  at  twenty.  Ignatius  gives  a  plain 
intimation,  that  Damas,  bishop  of  the  Magnesians, 
was  but  a  very  young  bishop ;  though  he  does  not 
expressly  mention  his  age.  He  calls  his  ordina- 
tion,"  vtwTtpiKt)v  Taiiv,  a  youthful  ordination  ;  and 
therefore  cautions  the  people  not  to  despise  him  for 
his  age,  but  to  reverence  and  give  place  to  him  in 
the  Lord.  Salmasius12  and  Ludovicus  Capellus 
miserably  pervert  tliis  passage,  and  force  a  sense 
upon  it,  which  the  author  never  so  much  as  dreamt 
of:  they  will  needs  have  it,  that  by  the  words 
vtwTiptKtjv  rdliv,  Ignatius  means  the  novelty  of 
episcopacy  in  general,  that  it  was  but  a  new  and 
late  institution  :  which  is  not  only  contrary  to  the 
whole  tenor  and  design  of  all  Ignatius's  epistles,  but 
to  the  plain  sense  of  this  passage  in  particular ; 
which  speaks  nothing  of  the  institution  of  episco- 
pacy,  but  of  the  age  of  this  bishop,  who  was  but 
young  when  he  was  ordained. 

Now,  from  all  this  it  appears,  that  though  there 
was  a  rule  in  the  church,  requiring  bishops  to  be 
thirty  years  old  when  they  were  ordained;  yet  it 
was  frequently  dispensed  with,  either  in  cases  of 
necessity,  or  in  order  to  promote  persons  of  more 
extraordinary  worth  and  singular  qualificationsi 
Yet  such  dispensations,  as  qualify  boys  of  eleven 
or  twelve  years  old  to  be  made  bishops,  are  no 
where  to  be  met  with  in  the  primitive  church  ; 
though  the  history  of  the  papacy  affords  frequent 
instances  of  such  promotions  ;  as  those  that  please 
may  see  in  a  catalogue  of  them,  collected  by  Dr. 
Reynolds  and  Mr.  Mason,13  two  learned  writers  of 
our  church. 


/3_/3i|(cdTa  c5-  Ta.s  <j>pi<riv. 

7  Theod.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  _/tos  /jtiv  uiv  t!)v  fiXtKtav. 

8  Athan.  Ep.  ad  Solitar.  t.  1.  p.  853. 

9  Hincmar.  Vit.  Remig.  Buron.  an.  471.  p.  298. 

10  Coteler.  Not.  in  Const.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  1.     Niceph. 
lib.  3.  c.  29. 

11  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Magnes.  n.  3. 

12  Vid.  Pearson,  Vindic.  Ignat.  Praef.  ad  Lector. 

13  Vid.  Rainoldi  Apolog.  Th.s.  n.  2(J.    Mason  oi  the  Coii- 
secrat.  of  Biahops,  lib.  1.  c.  5. 
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Sert  2  J3ut  to  return  to  the  bishops  of  the 

choren°outofthe  primitive  church  :  another  qualifica- 
towwdi  tiilj nere  tion  in  a  bishop,  anciently  very  much 
insisted  on,  was,  that  he  should  be 
one  of  the  clergy  of  the  same  church  over  whieh 
he  was  to  be  made  bishop.  For  strangers,  who 
were  unknown  to  the  people,  were  not  reckoncd 
qualified  by  the  canons.  This  is  plainly  implied 
by  Cyprian,"  when  he  says,  the  bishop  was  to  be 
chosen  in  the  presence  of  the  people ;  who  had  per- 
fect  knowledge  of  every  man's  life  and  actions,  by 
their  conversation  among  thcm.  St.  Jerom  ob- 
serves,  that  this  was  the  constant  custom  of  Alex- 
andria,15  from  St.  Mark,  to  Dionysius  and  Heraclas, 
for  the  presbyters  of  the  church  to  choose  a  bi- 
shop  out  of  their  own  body.  And  therefore  Julius" 
makes  it  a  strong  objcction  against  Gregory,  whom 
the  Arians  obtruded  on  the  church  of  Alexandria  in 
the  room  of  Athanasius ;  that  he  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  the  place ;  neither  baptized  there,  nor 
known  to  any  :  whereas,  the  ordination  of  a  bishop 
ought  not  to  be  so  uncanonical ;  but  he  should  be 
ordained  by  the  bishops  of  the  province  in  his  own 
church,  and  be  utt'  avroi  tov  itpuTtiov,  air  abrov  tov 
/cX/jpou,  one  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  to  which  he 
was  ordained.  The  ancient  bishops  of  Rome  were 
all  of  the  same  mind,  so  long  as  they  thought  them- 
selves  obliged  to  walk  by  the  laws  of  the  church  : 
for  Celestine,17  and  Hilary,18  and  Leo,10  insist  upon 
the  same  thing,  as  the  common  rule  and  canon  of 
the  church.  And  we  find  a  law  as  late  as  Charles 
the  Great,  and  Ludovicus  Pius,  to  the  same  pur- 
pose.  For  in  one  of  their  Capitulars20  it  is  ordered, 
that  bishops  shall  be  chosen  out  of  their  own  dio- 
cese,  by  the  election  of  the  clergy  and  the  people. 
Though,  as  Baluzius21  notes,  this  law  did  not  ex- 
tend  to  very  many  dioceses :  for  by  this  time,  the 
French  kings  had  the  disposal  of  all  bishoprics  in 
their  dominions,  (except  some  few  churches,  which 
by  special  privilege  retained  the  old  way  of  clecting,) 
and  they  did  not  bind  themselves  to  nominate  bi- 
shops  always  out  of  the  clergy  of  that  church  which 
was  vacant,  but  used  their  liberty  to  choose  them  out 
of  any  other;  as  now  it  is  become  the  privilege  and 
custom  of  kings  and  princes  almost  in  all  nations  : 
which  is  the  occasion  of  the  difference  betwixt  the 
ancient  and  modern  practice  in  this  particular.  For 
while  the  ancient  way  of  elections  continued,  the 
general  rule  was  for  every  church  to  make  choice 


of  one  of  her  own  clergy  to  be  hcr  bishop,  and  not 
a  stranger. 

Yet  in  some  extraordinary  cases  this 
rule   admitted   of    legul    exceptions  ;     some  excepiione 

.      .-,.,,  to  thia  i  iili-. 

particularly  in  these  three  cases :  1. 
When  it  was  found  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  to 
translate  bishops  from  one  see  to  another.  In  this 
case,  though  the  bishop  was  a  stranger,  yet  his  trans- 
lation  being  canonical,  was  reckoned  no  violation  of 
this  law.  2.  AVhen  the  church  could  not  unani- 
mously  agree  upon  one  in  their  own  body,  then,  to 
pacify  their  heats  and  end  thcir  controvcrsies,  the 
cmpcror  or  a  council  proposcd  one  of  another  church 
to  their  choice,  or  promoted  him  by  their  own  au- 
thority.  Upon  this  ground  Nectarius,  Chrysostom, 
and  Nestorius,  all  strangers,  were  made  bishops  of 
Constantinople.  It  was  to  end  the  disputes  that 
arose  in  the  church,  which  was  divided  in  thcir 
elections,  as  Socrates  and  Sozomen22  give  an  ac- 
count  of  them.  3.  Sometimes  men's  extraordinary 
merit  gave  them  preference,  though  strangers,  be- 
fore  all  the  members  of  the  church  to  which  they 
were  chosen.  As  St.  Ambrose23  observes  of  Eu- 
sebius  Vercellensis,  that  he  was  chosen,  ^wsthahitis 
civibus,  before  all  that  were  citizens  or  bred  in 
the  place,  though  none  of  the  electors  had  evcr 
seen  him  before,  but  only  heard  of  his  fame  and 
character :  and  there  are  many  other  instances  of 
the  like  nature.  But  excepting  some  such  cases 
as  these,  the  rule  was  generally  observed,  to  choose 
no  one  bishop  of  any  place,  who  was  not  known 
to  the  people,  and  a  member  of  the  same  church 
before. 

Another  qualification  required  in  a 
bishop  was,  that  he  should  arise  gra-     Bisi,npCs  to  go 

,       .,  -i  •     .  .  thrmigli  the  inferioi 

dually  to  his  honour,  and  not  come  to  °rdcre  °f  the 

chiirch. 

the  throne  per  saltum ;  but  first  pass 
through  some,  if  not  all,  the  inferior  orders  of 
the  church.  The  council  of  Sardica  has  a  canon21 
very  full  to  this  purpose  :  If  any  rich  man,  or  pleadel 
at  the  law,  desire  to  be  made  a  bishop,  he  shall  not 
be  ordained,  till  he  has  first  gone  through  the  offices 
of  reader,  deacon,  and  presbyter;  that  behaving 
himself  worthily  in  each  of  these  officcs,  he  may 
ascend  gradually  to  the  height  of  the  episcopal  func- 
tion :  and  in  every  one  of  these  degrees  he  shall 
continue  some  considerable  time,  that  his  faith,  and 
good  conversation,  and  constancy,  and  moderation 
may  be  known.     The  same  rule  is  prescribcd  by  the  \ 


"  Cypr.  Ep.  68.  al.  67.  ad  Fratr.  Hispan.  p.  172.  Epis- 
copus  deligatur  plebe  praesente,  quae  singulorum  vitam 
pleuissime  novit,  et  uniuscujusque  actum  de  ejus  conver- 
satione  perspexit. 

15  Hieron.  Epist.  85.  ad  Evagr.  Alexandrise  a  Marco 
evangelista  usque  ad  Heraclam  et  Dionysium  episcopos, 
presbyteri  semper  unum  ex  se  electum,  in  excelsiori  gradu 
collocatum  episcopum  nominabant. 

16  Jul.  Ep.  ad  Oriental.  ap.  Athan.  Apol.  2.  t.  ].  p.  749. 
"  Cslestin.  Ep.  2.  ad  Episc.  Narbon.  c.  4  et  5. 


ls  Ililar.  Pap.  Epist.  1.  ad  Ascan.  Tarracon.  c.  3. 

19  Leo,  Ep.  84.  ad  Anastas.  c.  6. 

20  Capitular.  Karoli  et  Ludov.  lib.  i.  c.  18.  Episcopi  per 
electiouem  cleri  et  populi,  secundum  statuta  canonum,  de 
propria  dioecesi  eligantur. 

21  Baluz.  Not.  ad  Concilia  Gall.  Narbon.  p.  31.     It.  Not.  ! 
ad  Gratian.  Dist.  63.  c.  31.  p.  467. 

22  Socrat.  lib.  6.  c.  2.  lib.  7.  c.  29.     Sozom.  lib.  8.  c.  2. 

23  Ambros.  Ep.  82.  ad  Eccl.  Vercel. 

24  Concil.  Sardic.  can.  10. 
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council  of  Bracara25  and  some  others.  And  that  it 
was  the  ancient  practice  of  the  church,  appears  from 
what  Cyprian  says26  of  Cornelius,  that  he  was  not 
made  hishop  of  Romc  all  of  a  sudden,  hut  went  gra- 
dually  through  all  the  offices  of  the  church,  till  his 
mcrits  advanced  him  to  the  episcopal  throne.  The- 
odoret2'  commends  Athanasius  upon  the  same  ac- 
count :  and  Gregory  Nazianzen28  speaks  it  to  the 
honour  of  St.  Basil,  with  some  reflection  on  several 
hishops  of  his  age,  that  he  did  not  as  soon  as  he  was 
baptized  leap  into  a  hishopric,  as  somc  other  amhi- 
tious  persons  did,  but  rise  to  his  honour  by  degrees. 
He  adds,  that  in  military  affairs  this  rule  was  gener- 
ally  observed;  eveiy  great  general  is  first  a  common 
soldier,  then  a  captain,  then  a  commander :  and  it 
would  be  happy  for  the  church,  says  he,  if  matters 
were  always  so  ordered  in  it.  By  this  time  it  seems 
this  rule  was  frequently  transgressed,  without  any 
reason  or  necessity ;  but  only  by  the  ambition  of 
some  who  affected  the  office  of  bishop,  yet  were  not 
willing  to  undergo  the  inferior  offices  that  were  pre- 
parative  to  it. 

But  I  must  observe,  that  it  was  not 
Ooacnns  roighi  be  always  necessarily  required  that  aman 

Ord;nni-d  liislinps,  liit  i'T  1  r* 

snould  be  ordained  prcsbyter  hrst  m 

d  presbyters.  * 

order  to  be  made  a  bishop  :  for  dea- 
cons  were  as  commonly  made  bishops  as  any  other. 
Oiecilianwas  nomore  thanarchdeacon  of  Carrhage,29 
when  he  was  ordained  bishop,  as  we  learn  from  Op- 
tatus.  Andboth  Theodoret30  and  Epiphanius31  say, 
that  Athanasius  was  but  a  deacon,  when  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Liberatus  observes  the 
same32  of  Peter  Moggus  and  Esaias,  two  other  bi- 
shops  of  Alcxandria  :  as  also  of  Agapetus33  and  Vi- 
gilius,  bishops  of  Rome.  Socrates3'  and.Theodoret35 
relate  the  same  of  Felix,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  was 
ordained  in  the  place  of  Liberius.  Eusebius30  takes 
notice  of  one  of  his  own  name,  a  deacon  of  Alex- 
andria,  who  was  made  bishop  of  Laodicea.  And 
Socrates 37  says,  Chrysostom  made  Heraclides,  one 
of  his  own  deacons,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  Serapion 
bishop  of  Heraclea.  And  that  this  was  a  general 
practice,  and  agreeable  to  canon,  appears  also  from 
a  letter  of  Pope  Leo,  where,  speaking  of  the  election 
of  a  mctropohtan,  he  says38  he  ought  to  be  chosen 


<. ,  l    r. 
Bishops  in   case9 
f  in'i  esi  ity 
oul  nl  the  mluiior 
orders. 


Scct.  7. 

Aml  in  snme  ex- 

traordinarycases  or- 

dained  immedidtely 

from  laymen. 


either  out  of  thc  presbytcrs,  or  out  of  the  deacons  of 
the  church. 

Sometimes  in  cases  of  neccssitv  bi- 
shops  were  chosen  out  of  the  inferior 
orders,  subdeacons,  readers,  &c.  Li- 
beratus  says,  Silverius,  who  was  com- 
petitor  with  Vigilius  for  the  bishopric  of  Rome, 
was  but  a  subdeacon.39  And  St.  Austin  himself, 
when  he  erected  his  new  bishopric  at  Fussala,  being 
disappointed  of  the  person  whom  he  intended  to 
have  had  consecrated  bishop,  offered  one  Antonius  a 
reader  to  the  primate  to  be  ordained  bishop  in  his 
room ;  and  the  primate  without  any  scruple  imme- 
diately  ordained  him;  though,  as  St.  Austin40  testi- 
fies,  he  was  but  a  young  man,  who  had  never  showed 
himself  in  any  other  office  of  the  church  beside  that 
of  reader. 

There  want  not  also  several  in- 
stances  of  persons,  who  were  ordained 
bishops  immediately  of  laymen,  when 
God  by  his  particular  providence 
seemed  to  point  them  out  as  the  fittest  men,  in  some 
certain  junctures,  to  be  employed  in  his  service. 
Thus  it  was  in  the  known  case  of  St.  Ambrose,  who 
wras  but  newly  baptized  when  he  was  ordained  bi- 
shop,  as  both  Paulinus"  and  all  the  historians  tes- 
tify.  "When  the  people  of  Milan  were  so  divided 
in  the  election  of  a  bishop,  that  the  whole  city  was 
in  an  uproar,  he,  being  praetor  of  the  place,  came  in 
upon  them  to  appease  the  tumult,  as  by  virtue  of  his 
office  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  do ;  and  making 
an  eloquent  speech  to  them,  it  had  a  sort'  of  mira- 
culous  effect  upon  them  ;  for  they  all  immediately 
left  off  their  dispute,  and  unanimously  cried  out, 
they  would  have  Ambrose  to  be  their  bishop. 
Which  the  emperor  understanding,  and  looking 
upon  it  as  a  providential  call,  he  ordered  him  to  be 
baptized,  (for  he  was  yet  but  a  catechumen,)  and 
in  a  few  days  after  to  be  ordained  their  bishop. 
St.  Cyprian  was  another  instance  of  the  hke  pro- 
vidential  dispensation.  For  Pontius42  says  in  his 
Life,  that  he  was  chosen  bishop  by  the  judgment  of 
God  and  the  favour  of  the  people,  though  he  was 
but  a  neophite,  or  newly  baptized.  Socrates 43  and 
and  Sozomen44  say  the  same  of  Nectarius,  Gregory 


25  Concil.  Bracar.  1.  c.  39.  Per  singulos  gradus  eruditus, 
ad  sacerdotium  veniat. 

26  Cypr.  Ep.  52.  al.  55.  ad  Antonian.  p.  103.  Non  iste 
ad  episcopatum  subito  pervenit,  sed  per  omnia  ecclesiastica 
officia  proinotus,  et  in  divinis  administratiombus  Dominum 
saepe  promeritus,  ad  sacerdotii  sublime  fastigium  cunctis  re- 
ligionis  gradibus  ascendit. 

27  Theod.  lib.  1.  c.  25. 

29  Naz.  Orat.  20.  in  Laud.  Basil.  p.  335. 

29  Optat.  lib.  1.  p.  41.  so  Theodor.  lib.  1.  c.  25. 

31  Epiphan.  Haer.  69.  Arian. 

32  Liberat.  Breviar.  c.  16  et  18. 
83  Liberat.  ibid.  c.  21  et  22. 

34  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  37. 


^Theod.  lib.  2.  c.  17. 

35  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  11. 

37  Socrat.  lib.  6.  c.  11.  lib. 

39  Leo,  Ep.  84.  c.  6.  Ex  presbyteris  ejusdem  ecclesioe, 
vel  ex  diaconibus  eligatur. 

39  Liberat.  Brev.  c.  22.        40  Aug.  Ep.  261.  ad  Caelestin. 

"  Paulin.  Vit.  Ambros.  p.  3.  Ruffin.  lib.  2.  c.  11.  Theod. 
lib.  4.  c.  6  et  7.     Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  30.     Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  24. 

42  Pont.  Vit.  Cypr.  p.  2.  Judicio  Dei  et  plobis  favore  ad 
officium  sacerdotii  et  episcopatus  gradum  adhuc  neophj  tus, 
et  ut  putabatur  novellus  electus  est. 

43  Socrat.  lib.  5.  c.  8. 

41  Sozom.   lib.  7.  c.  8.  t?ji>  juvtik^v  ladTiTa  t-ri  t]/ji<f>Lta- 

/UEI/O?,  &c. 
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Nazianzen's  successor  at  Constantinople,  that  he 
was  chosen  bishop  by  the  second  general  council, 
whilst  he  had  his  mystical  garments  on  him,  mean- 
ing  those  white  garments,  which  the  newly  baptized 
were  used  to  wear.  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Ceesarea 
in  Pontus,  St.  BasiFs  predecessor,  was  not  baptized, 
but  only  a  catechumen,  whcn  he  was  chosen  bi- 
shop,  as  Nazianzen  himself45  informs  us.  And  Eu- 
cherius  was  but  a  monk,  that  is,  a  layman,  when 
he  was  chosen  and  ordained  bishop  of  Lyons,  as 
Baronius46  says,  from  Hilarius  Arelatensis  in  the 
Life  of  Honoratus.  Chrysostom47  seems  tosay  the 
same  of  Philogonius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  when  he 
reports  of  him,  that  he  was  taken  from  the  court  of 
judicature,  and  carried  from  the  judge's  bench  to 
the  bishop's  throne,  curb  /3/jjuaroc  StKao-rutov  Itti  (3tjfia 
Upbv.  In  all  these  instances  there  seems  to  have 
been  the  hand  of  God  and  the  direction  of  Provi- 
dence,  which  supersedes  all  ordinary  rules  and  ca- 
nons :  and  therefore  these  ordinations  were  never 
censured  as  uncanonical  or  irregular,  though  con- 
trary  to  the  letter  of  a  common  rule ;  because  the 
rule  itself  was  to  be  understood  with  this  limitation 
and  exception,  as  one  of  the  ancient  canons48  ex- 
plains  itself,  and  all  others  that  relate  to  this  matter ; 
saying,  One  that  is  newly  converted  from  Gentilism, 
or  a  vicious  hfe,  ought  not  presently  to  be  advanced 
to  a  bishopric  :  for  it  is  not  fit,  that  he  who  has  yet 
given  no  proof  of  himself,  should  be  made  a  teacher 
of  others ;  unless  it  be  so  ordered  by  the  grace  and 
appointment  of  God  himself,  tl  /u?)  irov  tcara  Qiiav  \auiv 
tovto  yivotro.  For  in  this  case  there  could  be  no 
dispute ;  the  will  of  God  being  superior  to  all  hu- 
man  canons  whatsoever.  And  therefore,  though 
the  same  hmitation  be  not  expressed  in  other  ca- 
nons,  yet  it  is  evident  that  they  are  always  to  be 
understood  with  this  exception.  Upon  which  ac- 
count,  it  was  not  reckoned  any  breach  of  canon  to 
make  a  layman  bishop,  when  Providence  seemed  first 
to  grant  a  dispensation,  by  directing  the  church  to 
be  unanimous  in  the  choice  of  such  a  person.  They 
did  not  in  such  cases  make  a  layman  receive  one 
order  one  day,  and  another  the  next,  and  so  go 
through  the  several  orders  in  the  compass  of  a 
week,  but  made  him  bishop  at-  once,  when  need 
required,  without  any  other  ordination.  The  con- 
trary  custom  is  a  modern  practice,  scarce  ever  heard 
of  till  the  time  of  Photius,  anno  858,  who,  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  not  coming  gradually  to  his  bi- 
shopric,  was  on  the  first  day  made  a  monk,  on  the 
second  a  reader,  on  the  third  a  subdeacon,  on  the 
fourth  a  deacon,  on  the  fifth  a  presbyter,  and  on 


45  Naz.  Orat.  19.  de  Laud.  Patv.  t.  1.  p.  308. 

46  Baron.  an.  441.  p.  9. 

47  Chrys.  Hom.  31.  de  S.  Philogon.  t.  1.  p.  397. 
18  Canon.  Apost.  c.  80. 

49  Nicet.  Vit.  Ignat.  Concil.  t.  8.  p.  1199. 

50  Spalat.  de  Repub.  lib.  3.  c.  4.  n.  19.  p.  430. 


the  sixth  a  patriarch,as  Nicetas  David,4°a  writerof 
that  age,  informs  us  in  the  Life  of  Ignatius.  Spala- 
tensis50  observes  the  same  practice  to  be  continued 
in  the  Romish  church,  under  pretence  of  complying 
with  the  ancient  canons ;  though  nothing  can  be 
more  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
them  ;  which  was,  that  men  should  continue  some 
years  in  every  order,  to  give  some  proof  of  their  be- 
haviour  to  the  church,  and  not  pass  cursorily  througli 
all  orders  in  five  or  six  days'  time ;  which  practice, 
as  it  does  not  answer  the  end  of  the  canons,  so  it  is 
altogether  without  precedent  in  the  primitive  church. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


OF     SOME     PARTICULAR     LAWS     AND     CUSTOMS      OB- 
SERVED  ABOUT  THE  ORDINATION  OF  BISHOPS. 


Secfc  1. 

irirs   i 

ibove  iiino 


When  any  bishopric  became  void 
by  the  death  or  cession  of  its  bishop,  be^^toWtoS 
then,  forasmuch  as  bishops  were  look-  mo""'9- 
ed  upon  as  a  necessary  constituent  part  of  the 
church,  all  imaginable  care  was  taken  to  fill  up  thc 
vacancy  with  all  convenient  speed.  In  the  African 
churches  a  year  was  the  utmost  limits  that  was  al- 
lowed  for  a  vacancy  ;  for  if  within  that  time  a  new 
election  was  not  made,  he  that  was  appointed  ad- 
ministrator  of  the  church  during  the  vacancy,  whose 
business  it  was  to  procure  and  hasten  the  election, 
was  to  be  turned  out  of  his  office,  and  a  new  one 
put  in  his  room,  by  a  canon  of  the  fifth  council1  of 
Carthage,  which  is  also  confirmed  in  the  African 
Code.2  But  in  other  places  this  was  limited  to  a 
much  shorter  time.  For  by  a  canon  of  the  ge- 
neral  council  of  Chalcedon,3  every  metropolitan  is 
obliged  to  ordain  a  new  bishop  in  the  vacant  see 
within  the  space  of  three  months,  under  pain  of 
ecclesiastical  censure,  unless  some  unavoidable  ne- 
cessity  forced  him  to  defer  it  longer. 

At  Alexandria  the  custom  was  to 
proceed  immediately  to   election   as     in  »«  piaees  * 

-,,.-,  -.         ,  ,   ,  new  bishop  was 

soon  as  the  bishop  was  dead,  and  be-  chosen  beiore  the 

t  old  one  was  buried. 

fore  he  was  interred.  Epiphanius4 
hints  at  this  custom,  when  he  says,  they  were  used 
to  make  no  delay  after  the  decease  of  a  bishop,  but 
chose  one  presently,  to  preserve  peace  among  the 
people,  that  they  might  not  run  into  factions  about 
the  choice  of  a  successbr.  But  Liberatus  is  a  little 
more  particular  in  describing  the  circumstances  of 
it.     He  says,5  it  was  customary  for  the  successor  to 


1  Con.  Carth.  5.  can.  8. 

2  Cod.  Can.  Eccl.  Afric.  can.  75. 

3  Con.  Chalced.  can.  25. 

4  Epiphan.   Haer.  69.  Arian.  n.   11.  /jij  xpo"iX,tii>  yutra 

T£A£UT?/l>   T8   klTKJKOirti)   &C. 

5  Liberat.  Breviar.  c  20.     Consuetudo  quidem  est  Alex- 
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watch  over  the  body  of  the  deceased  bishop,  and  to 
lay  his  right  hand  upon  his  head,  and  to  bnry  him 
with  his  own  hands,  and  then  takc  the  pall  of  St. 
Mark,  and  put  it  upon  himself,  and  so  sit  in  his 
throne.  To  these  authorities  we  may  add  that  of 
Socrates,  who  says,6  that  Cyril  of  Alexandria  was 
enthroned  the  third  day  aftcr  the  death  of  Theo- 
philus  :  and  he  intimates,  that  the  same  thing  was 
practised  in  other  places ;  for  Proclus,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,'  was  enthroned  bcfore  Maximian 
his  predecessor  was  interred,  and  after  his  enthrone- 
ment  he  performed  thc  funeral  office  for  him.  And 
this  was  done  at  the  instance  and  command  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius,  that  there  might  be  no  dispute 
or  tumult  raised  in  the  church  aboutthe  electionof 
a  bishop. 

Yct,  notwithstanding  this  care  and 
snmeTnsiknces  of  diligence  of  the  church  in  filling  up 

tangex  vjieaneies  in  .  .  .  , 

times  of  difnv.iiiy    vacant  sees,  lt  sometimes  happened, 

and  persecution. 

that  the  election  of  bishops  was  de- 
ferred  to  a  much  longer  season.  For  in  Africa,  at 
the  time  of  the  collation  of  Carthage,  there  were  no 
less  than  threescore  bishoprics  void  at  once,  which 
was  above  an  eighth  part  of  the  whole.  For  the 
whole  number  of  bishops  was  but  four  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  whereof  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  were 
then  present  at  the  conference,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  were  absent  by  reason  of  sickness  or  old 
age ;  besides  which,  there  were  sixty  vacant  sees, 
which  were  unprovided  of  bishops  at  that  time,  as 
the  catholics  told  the  Donatists,8  who  pretended  to 
vie  numbers  with  them,  thongh  they  were  but  two 
hundred  and  seventy-nine.  What  was  the  particular 
reason  of  so  many  vacancies  at  that  juncture,  is  not 
said ;  but  probably  it  might  be  the  difficulty  of  the 
times,  that  catholic  bishops  could  not  there  be 
placed,  where  the  Donatists  had  gotten  full  posses- 
sion.  Or,  perhaps  it  might  be  the  negligence  of 
the  people,  who  contented  themselves  with  ad- 
ministrators  during  the  vacancy,  and  would  not  ad- 
mit  of  a  new  bishop.  The  council  of  Macriana, 
mentioned  by  Fulgentius  Ferrandus,9  takes  notice 
of  this  dilatory  practice  in  some  churches,  and  cen- 
sures  it  by  a  canon,  which  orders  the  administra- 
tors,  who  were  always  some  neighbouring  bishops, 
to  be  removed;  and  condemns  such  churches  to 
continue  without  administrators,  till  they  sought 
for  a  bishop  of  their  own.     Another  reason  of  long 


vacancies  in  some  times  and  places,  was  thc  difli- 
cult  circumstances  the  churches  lay  under  in  time 
of  persecution.  For  the  bishops  were  the  men 
chiefly  aimed  at  by  thc  persecutors.  And  therc- 
forc,  when  one  bishop  was  martyred,  the  church 
sometimes  was  forced  to  defer  the  ordination  of 
another,  either  bccause  it  was  scarce  possible  to  go 
about  it  in  such  timcs  of  exigency,  or  because  she 
was  unwilling  to  expose  another  bishop  immedi- 
ately  to  the  implacable  fury  of  a  raging  adversary, 
and  bring  upon  hcrself  a  more  violent  storm  of  per- 
sccution.  The  Roman  clergy10  give  this  for  their 
reason  to  Cyprian,  why,  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Fabian,  they  did  not  immediately  proceed  to  a  new 
election.  The  state  of  affairs,  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  times,  was  such  as  would  not  permit  it.  Ba- 
ronius"  reckons  the  time  of  this  vacancy  a  year 
and  thrce  months,  but  others,1'-  who  are  more  exact 
in  the  calculation,  make  it  a  year  and  five  months  ; 
by  either  of  which  accounts,  it  was  above  a  year 
beyond  the  time  limited  by  the  canons.  But  this 
was  nothing  in  comparison  of  that  long  vacancy  of 
the  bishopric  of  Carthage,  in  the  time  of  the  Arian 
persecution  under  Gensericus  and  Hunericus,  two 
heretical  kings  of  the  Vandals,  which  Victor  Uti- 
censis"  says  was  no  less  than  twenty-four  years, 
during  all  which  time  the  church  of  Carthage  had 
no  bishop.  But  these  were  difficulties  upon  the 
church,  and  matters  of  force,  not  her  choice  :  for  in 
times  of  peace  she  always  acted  otherwise,  and  did 
not  think  such  extraordinary  instances  fit  pre- 
cedents  to  be  drawn  into  example  ;  much  less  to  be 
drawn  into  consequence  and  argued  upon,  as  some 14 
have  done,  that  therefore  the  church  may  be  with- 
out  bishops,  because  she  subsisted  in  some  extraor- 
dinary  vacancies  without  them,  when  she  could  not 
have  them :  which  argument  would  hold  as  well 
against  any  other  order  as  that  of  bishops,  did  but 
they  who  urge  this  argument  rightly  consider  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  ordination  of  Sect  4 

bishops  :  at  the  time  appointed  for  qu^dTo^eTrdn? 
ordination,  the  metropolitan  was  used  d(lon  °  a  bls  op' 
to  send  forth  his  circular  letters,  and  summon  all 
the  bishops  of  the  province  to  meet  at  the  place 
where  the  new  bishop  was  to  be  ordained,  and  as- 
sist  at  his  consecration.  The  presence  of  them  all 
was  required,  if  they  could  conveniently  attend ;  if 
not,  they  were  to  send  their  consent  in  writing :  in 


andri»,  illum,  qui  defuncto  succedit,  excubias  super  de- 
functi  corpus  agere,  manumque  dexteram  ejus  capiti  suo 
imponere,  et  sepulto  manibus  suis,  accipere  collo  suo  beati 
Marci  pallium,  et  tunc  Iegitime  sedere. 

6  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  7. 

'   Id.  lib.  7.  c.  40. 

8  Aug.  Brevic.  Collat.  primae  Diei.  c.  14.  Sane  proptei 
cathedras,  quas  episcopis  vacuas  apud  se  esse  dixerunt,  re- 
sponsum  est  a  catholicis,  sexaginta  esse  quibus  successores 
rpiscnpi  nondum  fuerant  ordinati. 

"   Ferrand.  Brev.  Can.  c.  23.  ap.  Justel.  t.  ].  p.  449.  Ut 


interventores  episcopi  conveniant  plebis  quoe  episcopum 
non  habent,  ut  episcopum  accipiant;  quod  si  accipere  neg- 
lexerint,  remoto  interventore  sic  remaneant,  quam  diu  sibi 
episcopum  quaerant. 

10  Ep.  31.  al.  30.  ap.  Cyprian.  p.  58.  Post  excessum  no. 
bilissima:  memoriae  viri  Fabiani,  nondum  est  episcopus  prop- 
ter  rerum  et  temporum  difficultates  constitutus. 

11  Baron.  an.  253.  n.  6  an.  254.  n.  46. 

12  Pearson,  Annal.  Cypr.  an.  250.  n.  3.  et  an.  251.  n.  6. 

13  Victor.  de  Persecut.  Vandal.  lib.  2. 

14  Blondel.  Apol. 
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which  case  three  bishops,  with  the  assistance  or 
consent  of  the  metropolitan,  were  reckoned  a  suf- 
ficient  canonical  number  to  perform  the  ceremony 
of  consecration.  St.  Cyprian15  speaks  of  it  as  the 
general  practice  of  the  church  in  his  time,  to  have 
all  the  bishops  of  the  province  present  at  any  such 
ordination.  And  Eusebius  '6  particularly  takes  no- 
tice  of  the  ordination  of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem,  who  succeeded  Narcissus,  that  he  was  or- 
dained  fxtrci  Koivfjg  tcov  iwwKoircov  yvci)fit]g,  with  the 
common  consent  of  the  bishops  of  his  province. 
The  council  of  Chalcedon "  calls  this  a  canonical 
ordination,  when  the  metropohtan,  with  all  or  most 
of  his  provincial  bishops,  ordain  the  bishops  of  their 
own  province,  as  the  canons  have  appointed.  And 
the  general  council  of  Constantinople18  justified  the 
ordinations  of  Flavian  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  as  canonical  in  this  respect,  because 
they  were  ordained  by  the  bishops  of  their  pro- 
vinces  synodically  met  together.  Tliis  was  the  an- 
cient  rule  of  the  council  of  Nice,  which  requires  the 
assistance  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  province,  if  they 
could  conveniently  attend  the  ordination : w  but 
forasmuch  as  that,  either  through  urgent  necessity, 
or  by  reason  of  their  great  distance,  it  might  happen 
that  all  of  them  could  not  be  present,  it  is  added, 
that  in  that  case  three  bishops  should  be  sufficient 
to  ordain,  provided  the  metropolitan  and  the  rest 
sent  their  consent  in  writing.  But  under  three  the 
canons  did  not  generally  allow  of.  The  first  coun- 
cil  of  Arles20  and  the  third  of  Carthage21  require 
three  besides  the  metropolitan.  And  the  second 
council  of  Arles22  does  not  allow  the  metropolitan 
to  be  one  of  the  three,  but  saith  expressly,  that  he 
shall  take  the  assistance  of  three  provincial  bishops 
beside  himself,  and  not  presume  to  ordain  a  bishop 
without  them.  It  is  true,  those  called  the  Apostoli- 
cal  Canons23  and  Constitutions24  allow  the  ordina- 
tion  that  is  performed  by  two  bishops  only:  but 
this  is  contrary  to  all  other  canons  ;  which  are  so 
far  from  allowing  two  bishops  to  ordain  by  them- 
selves,  that  the  council  of  Orange25  orders  both  the 
ordaining  bishops  and  the  ordained  to  be  deposed ; 


15  Cypr.  Ep.  68.  al.  67.  ad  Fratr.  Hispan.  p.  172.  Quod 
apud  nos  quoque  et  fere  per  provincias  universas  tenetur,  ut 
ad  ordinationes  rite  celebrandas,  ad  eam  plebem,  cui  prae- 
positus  ordinatur,  episcopiejusdem  provinciae  proximi  quique 
conveniant,  et  episcopus  deligatur  plebe  praesente,  &c. 

10  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  11. 

"  Con.  Chalced.  Act.  16.  C.  t.  4.  p.  817. 

18  Ep.  Synod.  ap.  Theodor.  lib.  5.  c.  9. 

19  Con.  Nic.  can.  4.  'ETricrKOTrov  irpocrvKii  fj.d\cTa  fiiv 
inro  irdvTcov  tcov  kv  tij  iirapyia  KaQi^acrQac. 

20  Con.  Arelat.  1.  c.  20.  Si  non  potuerint  septem,  sine 
tribus  fratribus  non  praesumant  ordinare. 

21  Con.  Carth.  3.  can.  19.  Forma  antiqua  servabitur,  ut 
non  minus  quam  tres  sufficiant,  qui  fuerint  a  metropolitano 
directi  ad  ordinandum  episcopum.  See  also  Con.  Carth. 
6.  c.  4. 

22  Con.  Arelat.  2.  c.  5.     Nec  episcopus  metropolitanus 


and  the  council  of  Riez26  actually  deposed  Armen- 
tarius  for  this  very  thing,  because  he  had  not  three 
bishops  to  ordain  him.  All  churches  indeed  did 
not  punish  such  ordinations  with  the  same  severity, 
but  in  all  places  they  were  reckoned  uncanonical. 
When  Paulinus  ordained  Evagrius,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch,  Theodoret27  takes  notice  that  this  was  done 
against  the  laws  of  the  church,  because  he  was  or- 
dained  by  a  single  person,  and  without  the  consent 
of  the  provincial  bishops.  And  Synesius28  says  the 
same  of  the  ordination  of  Siderius,  bishop  of  Pa- 
laebisca,  that  it  was  irregular,  because  he  neither 
had  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  his 
metropohtan,  nor  three  bishops  to  ordain  him.  It 
was  to  avoid  this  censure  of  irregularity,  that  Nova- 
tian,  when  he  set  himself  up  to  be  bishop  of  Rome 
against  Cornehus,  sent  for  three  bishops  out  of  the 
farthest  corner  of  Italy  to  come  and  ordain  him,29 
lest  it  should  be  objected  against  him,  that  he  had 
not  a  canonical  ordination.  And  upon  this  account, 
when  Pelagius  the  First  was  to  be  ordained  bishop 
of  Rome,  because  three  bishops  could  not  be  pro- 
cured,  a  presbyter30  was  taken  in  to  make  up  the 
number.  In  all  which  the  general  practice  of  the 
church  is  very  clearly  seen  and  descried. 

Yet  it  must  be  observed,  that  though  „  .  . 

this  was  the  common  rule  and  prac-  b/one^bSlop"^- 
tice  of  the  church,  yet  it  was  not  fe£hMtecuKmk 
simply  and  absolutely  of  the  essence  cA 
of  ordination.  For  the  church  many  times  ad- 
mitted  of  the  ordinations  of  bishops  that  were  con- 
secrated  only  by  one  or  two  bishops.  The  council 
of  Orange,31  which  orders  both  the  ordaining  bi- 
shops  and  the  ordained  to  be  deposed,  in  case  two 
bishops  only  ordained  a  bishop  with  his  consent, 
decrees  notwithstanding,  that  if  a  bishop  was  or- 
dained  by  any  sort  of  violence  against  his  will, 
though  only  by  two  bishops,  in  that  case  his  or- 
dination  should.stand  good,  because  he  was  passive 
in  the  thing,  and  not  consenting  to  the  breach  of 
the  canons.  And  without  this  passivity  there  are 
several  instances  of  ordinations  by  two  bishops  only, 
the  validity  of  which  we  do  not  fmd  disputed.     Pe- 


sine  tribus  episcopis  comprovincialibus  praesumat  episco- 
pum  onlinare. 

23  Can.  Apost.  C  1.  'Eiri'o-K:o7ros  ytcpoTOviicrftco  virb  iiria- 

K07TCOV     OUO  7]  TpiwV. 

24  Constit.  Apost.  lib.8.  c.  27.     ®  Con.  Arausic.  1.  can.21. 
26  Con.  Reiens.  can.  2.     Ordinationem  quam  canones  ir- 

ritam  definiunt,  nos  quoque  vacuandam  esse  censuimus  :  in 
qua  praetermissa  trium  praesentia,  nec  expetitis  compro- 
vincialium  literis,  metropolitani  quoque  voluntate  neglecta 
prorsus  nihil  quod  episcopum  faceret  ostensum  est. 
2'  Theod.  lib.  5.  c.  23.  ffi  Synes.  Ep.  67. 

29  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43.  ex  Epist.  Cornel. 

30  Lib.  Pontifical.  Vit.  Pelag.  Dum  non  essent  episcopi, 
qui  euin  ordinarent,  inventi  sunt  duo  episcopi,  Joannes  de 
Perusio,  et  Bonus  de  Ferentino,  et  Andreas  presbyter  de 
Ostia,  et  ordinaverunt  eum. 

31  Con.  Arausic.  1.  c.  21. 
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lagius,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  reckoned  a  true  bishop, 
though,  as  we  have  just  now  heard,  hc  had  but  two 
bishops  aiul  a  presbyter  to  ordain  him.  Dioscorus 
of  Alexandria  was  consecrated  likewise  by  two  bi- 
shops  only,  and  those  under  ecclesiastical  censure  ; 
as  we  learn  from  an  epistle  of  the  bishops  of  Pontus32 
at  the  end  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon ;  yct  ncilhcr 
that  council,  nor  any  others,  ever  questioned  the 
validity  of  his  ordination,  unless  perhaps  those 
Pontic  bishops  did,  who  call  it  nefandam  atqiic  im<i- 
gmariam  ordinationcm.  Siderius,  bishop  of  Pakc- 
bisca,  was  ordained  by  one  bishop  ;  yet  Athanasius 
not  only  allowed  his  ordination  and  confirmcd  it, 
but  finding  him  to  be  a  useful  man,  he  afterward 
advanced  him,  as  Synesius  says,33  to  the  metro- 
political  see  of  Ptolemais.  Paulinus,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch,  ordained  Evagrius  his  successor,  without  any 
other  bishop  to  assist  him :  which,  though  it  wa< 
done  against  canon,  yet  Theodoret  assures  us,3'  that 
both  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria  owned 
Evagrius  for  a  true  bishop,  and  never  in  the  least 
questioned  the  validity  of  his  ordination.  And 
though  they  aftcrwards  consented  to  acknowledge 
Flavian,  at  the  instance  of  Theodosius,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  schism ;  yet  they  did  it  upon  this  con- 
dition,  that  the  ordinations  of  such  as  had  been 
ordained  by  Evagrius,  should  be  reputcd  valid  also : 
as  we  lcarn  from  the  letters  of  Pope  Innocent,35  who 
lived  not  long  after  this  matter  was  transacted. 

Sect  6  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  ordina- 

R<m!'n'>f,mv°i^ea  ti°n  of  a  bishop  made  by  any  single 
.  'myloi"'«  bishop  was  valid,  if  the  church  thought 
fit  to  allow  it.  Nor  had  the  bishop 
of  Rome  any  peculiar  privilege  in  this  matter  above 
other  men,  though  some  pretend  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion.  There  is  indeed  an  ancient  canon  alleged  in 
the  collection  of  Fulgentius  Ferrandus,  out  of  the 
council  of  Zella  and  the  letters  of  Siricius,  which 
seems  to  make  a  reserve  in  behalf  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome  :  for  it  says,36  One  bishop  shall  not  ordain  a 
bishop,  the  Roman  church  excepted.  But  Cote- 
lerius 37  ingenuously  owns  this  to  be  a  corruption  in 
the  text  of  Ferrandus,  foisted  in  by  the  ignorance 
or  fraud  of  some  modern  transcriber,  who  confound- 
ed  two  decrees  of  Siricius  into  one,  and  changed 


the  words  scdcs  apostotica  primatis  into  scdes  apos- 
tolica  liomana.  For  in  the  words  of  Siricius36  there 
is  no  mention  made  at  all  of  the  Roman  church, 
but  it  is  said,  that  no  one  shall  ordain  without 
the  consent  of  the  apostolical  see  ;  that  is,  the 
primate  or  metropolitan  of  the  province  ;  and  that 
one  bishop  alone  shall  not  ordain  a  bishop,  because 
that  is  arrogant  and  assuming,  and  looks  like  giving 
an  ordination  by  stealth,  and  is  expressly  forbidden 
by  the  Nicene  council.  So  that  in  these  times  the 
bishops  of  Rome  were  under  the  direction  of  the 
canons,  and  did  not  presume  to  think  they  had  any 
privilege  of  ordaining  singly,  above  what  was  com- 
mon  to  the  rest  of  their  order. 

The  next  thing  to  be  taken  notice  Sect  7 

of  in  this  affair  is,  that  every  bishop,  h^l^tl 
by  the  laws  and  custom  of  the  church,  °"n  church- 
was  to  be  ordained  in  his  own  church,  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  his  own  people.  Wnieh  is  plainly  inti- 
mated  by  Cyprian,3"  when  he  says,  that  to  celebrate 
ordinations  aright,  the  neighbouring  bishops  of  the 
province  were  used  to  meet  at  the  church  where  the 
new  bishop  was  to  be  ordained,  and  there  proceed 
to  his  election  and  ordination.  And  this  was  so 
generally  the  practice  of  the  whole  church,  that 
Pope  Julius40  made  it  an  objection  against  Gregory 
of  Alexandria,  who  was  obtruded  on  the  church  by 
the  Eu^ebian  party  in  the  room  of  Athanasius,  that 
he  was  ordained  at  Antioch,  and  not  in  his  own 
church,  but  sent  thither  with  a  band  of  soldiers ; 
whereas,  by  the  ecclesiastical  canon,  he  ought  to 
have  been  ordained,  lir'  avriis  rijc.  iKKXriaiae,  in  the 
church  of  Alexandria  itself,  and  that  by  the  bishops 
of  his  own  province.  This  rule  was  very  nicely 
observed  in  the  African  churches,  where  it  was  the 
constant  custom  for  the  primate  (whose  office  it 
was  to  ordain  bishops)  to  go  to  the  church  where 
the  new  bishop  was  to  be  settled,  and  ordain  him 
there.  Of  this  we  have  several  instances  in  St. 
Austin,  who  himself  was  ordained  in  his  own  church 
at  Hippo"  by  the  primate  of  Numidia  :  and  having 
divided  his  diocese,  and  erected  a  new  bishopric  at 
Fussala,  and  elected  a  bishop,  he  sent  for  the  pri- 
mate,  though  living"  at  a  great  distance,  to  come 
to  the  place  and  ordain  him  there. 


32  Concil.  tom.  4.  p.  960.  Ordinationem  suam  a  dam- 
natis  episcopis,  et  hoc  duobus,  accepit,  cum  regulae  patrum 

vel  trcs  episcopos  corporaliter  adesse  in  hujusmodi 

dispensationibus  omnino  prospiciant. 

"  Synes.  Ep.  67.  sl  Theod.  lib.  5.  c.  23. 

B  Innoc.  Ep.  14.  ad  Bonifac.  Ecclesia  Antiochena  ita 
pacem  postulavit  et  meruit,  ut  et  Evagrianos  suis  ordinibus 
ac  locis,  intemerata  ordinatione,  quam  acceperaut  a  memo- 
rato,  susciperet. 

36  Ferrand.  Brev.  Canon.  c.  6.  Ut  unus  episcopus  epis- 
copum  non  ordinet,  excepta  ecclesia  Romana.  Concilio 
Zellensi.  Ex  Epistola  Papae  Siricii. 

37  Coteler.  Not.  in  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  3.  c.  20. 

**  Siric.  Ep.  4.  c.  1.    Ut  extra  conscientiam  sedis  apos- 
E 


tolicae,  hoc  est,  primatis,  nemo  audeat  ordinare.  It.  c.  2. 
Ne  unus  episcopus  episcopum  ordinare  praesumat  propter 
arrogantiam,  ne  furtivum  praestitum  beneficium  vidcatur. 
Hoc  enim  et  a  synodo  Nicaena  constitutum  est  alque  de- 
finitum. 

39  Cypr.  Ep.  68.  al.  67.  ad  Fratr.  Hispan.  p.  172.  Ad 
ordinationes  rite  celebrandas,  ad  eam  plebem,  cui  praeposi- 
tus  ordinatur,  episcopi  ejusdem  provinciae  proximi  quique 
conveniant,  &c. 

40  Jul.  Ep.  ad  Oriental.  ap.  Athanas.  Apol.  2.  t.  1.  p.  749. 
11  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  8. 

42  Aug.  Ep.  261.  Propter  quem  ordinandum,  sanctum 
senem,  qui  tunc  primatum  Numidiae  gerebat,  de  longinquo 
ut  veniret  rogans,  literis  impetravi. 
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e  ancient 
of  ordination  of 


As  to  the  manner  and  form  of  or- 


scribed  by  one  of  the  councils "  of 
Carthage  :  when  a  bishop  is  ordained,  two  bishops 
shall  hold  the  book  of  the  Gospels  over  his  head, 
and  whilst  one  pronounces  the  blessing  or  conse- 
crarion  prayer,  all  the  rest  of  the  bishops  that  are 
present  shall  lay  their  hands  upon  his  head.  The 
ceremony  of  laying  the  Gospels  upon  his  head,  seems 
to  have  been  in  use  in  all  churches.  For  the  au- 
thor  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 44  (a  Greek 
writer,  who  is  supposed  to  relate  the  customs  of  the 
third  century)  makes  mention  of  it,  only  with  this 
difference,  that  instead  of  two  bishops,  there  two 
deacons  are  appointed  to  hold  the  Gospels  open  over 
his  head,  whilst  the  senior  bishop,  or  primate,  with 
two  other  bishops  assisting  him,  pronounces  the 
prayer  of  consecration.  This  ceremony  of  hokhng 
the  Gospels  over  his  head,  is  also  mentioned  by  St. 
Chrysostom,45  and  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy,  under  the  name  of  Dionysius,  who  says 
it  was  a  peculiar  ceremony,  used  only  in  the  ordin- 
ation  of  a  bishop. 

„  .  „  The   author  of  the    Constitutions 

Sect.  9. 

«8edf°tTheLPcoan"  rccites  one  of  the  ancient  forms  of 
crat,on-  prayer,  the  close  of  which  is  in  these 

words:46  "  Grant  to  him,  0  Lord  Almighty,  by  thy 
Christ,  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that 
he  may  have  power  to  remit  sins  according  to  thy 
commandment,  and  to  confer  orders  according  to 
thy  appointment,  and  to  loose  every  bond  according 
to  the  power  which  thou  gavest  to  the  apostles ; 
that  he  may  please  thee  in  meekness  and  a  pure 
heart,  constantly,  blameless,  and  without  rebuke ; 
and  may  offer  unto  thee  that  pure  unbloody  sacri- 
fice,  which  thou,  by  Christ,  hast  appointed  to  be 
the  mystery  or  sacrament  of  the  new  covenant,  for 
a  sweet-smelling  savour,  through  Jesus  Christ  thy 
holy  Son,  our  God  and  Saviour,  by  whom  be  glory, 
honour,  and  worship  to  thee,  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 
now  and  for  ever.  Amen."  It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  one  and  the  same  form  was  used  in  all  churches : 
for  every  bishop  having  liberty  to  frame  his  own 
liturgy,  as  there  were  different  hturgies  in  different 
churches,  so  it  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
primates  or  metropolitans  had  different  forms  of 
consecration,  though  there  are  now  no  remains  of 
them  in  being,  to  give  us  any  further  information. 


43  Con.  Carth.  4.  c.  2.  Episcopus  cum  ordinatur,  duo 
episcopi  ponant  et  teneant  evangeliorum  codicem  super 
caput  et  verticem  ejus,  et  uno  super  eum  fundente  benedic- 
tionem,  reliqui  omnes  episcopi  qui  adsunt,  manibus  suis 
caput  ejus  tangant. 

44  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  4. 

45  Chrys.  de  Laudib.  Evang.  cited  by  Habertus,  p.  79. 
Dionys.  Eccles.  Hierarch.  c.  5.  par.  3.  sect.  1.  p.  3G4. 


The  consecration  being  ended,  the 
bishops  that  were  present  conducted     ofttufreQthnm» 

,i  ■,    .         -i-i.i  ,       -i   •         i      •       ment,   homilia    etf 

tne  new-ordained  bishop  to  his  cnair  eumaHca,  h  utt- 

.  .  ra  eiU/irotiistica. 

or  throne,  and  there  placing  him,  they 
all  saluted  him  with  a  holy  kiss  in  the  Lord. 
Then  the  Scriptures  being  read,  (according  to  cus- 
tom,  as  part  of  the  daily  service,)  the  new  bishop 
made  a  discourse  or  exposition  upon  them,  which 
was  usually  called  sermo  enthronisticus,  from  the 
time  and  circumstances  in  which  it  was  spoken. 
Such  was  that  famous  homily  of  Meletius,  bishop 
of  Antioch,  mentioned  by  Epiphanius"  and  Sozo- 
men,  for  which  he  was  immediately  sent  into  ban- 
ishment  by  Constantius.  Socrates  frequently  takes 
notice  of  such  homilies  made  by  bishops48  at  their 
instalment ;  and  Liberatus,49  speaking  of  Severus 
of  Antioch,  mentions  his  exposition  made  upon 
that  occasion,  calling  it,  expositio  in  enthronismo. 
It  was  usual  also  for  bishops,  immediately  after 
their  instalment,  to  send  letters  to  foreign  bishops 
to  give  them  an  account  of  their  faith  and  ortho- 
doxy,  that  they  might  receive  letters  of  peace  and 
communion  again  from  them ;  which  letters  were 
therefore  called  liieree  enthronisticce,  or  ovWafiai 
IvSrpoii^acal,  as  Evagrius50  terms  them,  speaking  of 
the  circular  letters  which  Severus,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch,  wrote  to  the  rest  of  the  patriarchs  upon  that 
occasion.  These  were  otherwise  called  communi- 
catory  letters,  koivuviko.  nvyy  pafifxara,  as  the  council 
of  Antioch,  that  deposed  Paulus  Samosatensis, 
terms  them  :  for  the  fathers  in  that  council  having 
ordained  Domnus  in  the  room  of  Paul,  gave  notice 
thereof  to  all  churches,  telling  them  that  they  sig- 
nified  it  to  them  for  this  reason,  that  they  might 
write  to  Domnus,  and  receive  koivwviko.  avyypafXfiaTa,^ 
communicatory  letters  from  him :  which,  as  Vale- 
sius52  rightly  notes,  do  not  mean  there  those  letters 
of  communion  which  bishops  were  used  to  grant  to 
persons  travelling  into  foreign  countries ;  but  such 
letters  as  they  wrote  to  each  other  upon  their  own 
ordination,  to  testify  their  communion  mutually  with 
one  another.  These  letters  are  also  called  synodicce 
by  Liberatus,53  who  says,  this  custom  of  every  new 
bishop's  giving  intimation  of  his  own  promotion  to 
those  of  his  own  order,  was  so  necessary,  that  the 
omission  of  it  was  interpreted  a  sort  of  refusal  to 
hold  communion  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  a 
virtual  charge  of  heresy  upon  them. 


«  Constit.  lib.  8.  c.  5. 

47  Epiphan.  Haer.  73.     Sozom.  lib.  4.  c.  28. 

48  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  43.  lib.  7.  c.  29. 

49  Liberat.  Breviar.  c.  19. 

50  Evagr.  lib.  4.  c.  4. 

61  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30.  S2  Vales.  Not.  in  loc. 

M  Liberat.  Breviar.  c.  17.     Quia   literas  synodicas  non 
direxisset,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

OF   THE    RULE   WHICH    PROHIBITS    BISHOPS    TO    BE 
ORDAINED    1N    SMALL    CITIES. 

Before  I  end  this  discourse  about 
Thereasonofthe  bishops,  I  must  give  an  account  of 

law  a^ainst  plncing  r  . 

imhop»  in  smaji       two  rules  more  resnectinjj  tncir  orcun- 

cilirs.  l  ° 

ation.  The  first  of  which  was,  That 
bishops  should  not  be  placed  in  small  cities  or  vil- 
lages :  which  law  was  first  made  by  the  council  of  Sar- 
dica,  with  a  design  to  keep  up  the  honour  and  dig- 
nity  of  the  episcopal  order ;  as  the  reason  is  given  in 
the  canon  made  about  it ;  which  says,  It  shall  not 
be  lawful  to  place  a  bishop  in  a  village,  or  small 
city,'  where  a  single  presbyter  will  be  sufficient : 
for  in  such  places,  there  is  no  need  to  set  a  bishop ; 
lest  the  name  and  authority  of  bishops  be  brought 
into  contempt.  Some  add  to  this  the  fifty-seventh 
canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  which  forbids 
the  placing  of  bishops  in  villages,  and  in  the  coun- 
try,J  appointing  visitors  to  be  constituted  in  their 
room :  but  this  canon  speaks  not  of  absolute  bishops, 
bnt  of  the  chorepiscopi,  who  were  subject  to  other 
bishops,  of  which  I  shall  treat  particularly  hercafter. 
However,  there  is  no  dispute  about  the  Sardican 
canon ;  for  the  reason  annexed  explains  its  mean- 
ing,  that  it  prohibits  universally  the  ordination  of 
bishops  in  small  cities  and  country  places. 

Sect  2  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  this 

toS°h?sCr"r,r,'ion3    rule  did  never  generally  obtain  :    for 
pS,'  AnbivS     both  before  and  after  the  council  of 

Sardica,  there  were  bishops  both  in 
small  cities  and  villages.  Nazianzum  was  but  a 
very  small  city ;  Socrates3  calls  it  TroXtc  tvTikr)c,  a 
little  one :  and  upon  the  same  account  Gregory 
Nazianzen4  styles  his  own  father,  who  was  bishop 
of  it,  p/cpo7roXiri)c,  a  little  bishop,  and  one  of  the 
second  order.  Yet  he  was  no  cliorepiscopus,  but 
as  absolute  a  bishop  in  his  own  diocese,  as  the  bi- 
shop  of  Rome  or  Alexandria.  Geree,  near  Pelusium, 
was  but  a  small  city,  as  Sozomen  notes  ;5  yet  it 
was  a  bishop's  see.  Theodoret  observes  the  same 
of  Dolicha,  where  Maris  was  bishop,6  that  it  was 
but  a  very  little  city,  TroXixvrj  o>wcpa,  he  calls  it : 
and  he  says  the  like  of  Cucusus'  in  Armenia,  the 
place  whither  Chrysostom  was  banished:  yet  as 
small  a  city  as  it  was,  Chrysostom8  found  a  bishop 
there,  who  treated  him  very  civilly  and  respectfully 
in  his  exile.     Synesius  makes  mention  of  the  bi- 


shop  of  Olbice  in  one  of  his  epistles,*  and  at  tlie 
same  time  tells  us  the  place  WB8  but  a  villagc  ;  for  he 
calls  the  people  «Sijpoe  «rai/jflnic,  a  country  pcople.  So 
he  says  in  anothcr  epistle,10  that  Ilydrax  and  Palte- 
bisca  had  for  some  time  each  of  theni  their  own  bi- 
shop ;  though  they  were  but  villages  of  Pentapolis, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  diocese  of  Erythra,  to 
which  they  were  some  time  after  annexcd  again. 
In  Sozomen's  time,  among  the  Arabians  and  Cypri- 
ans,  it  was  a  usual  thing  to  ordain  bishops  not  only 
in  cities  but  villages,  as  also  among  the  Novatians 
and  Montanists  in  Phrygia,  all  which  he  affirms" 
upon  his  own  knowledge.  Some  think  Dracontius 
was  such  a  bishop,  because  Athanasius 12  styles  his 
bishopric  x^PaC  iniaKoi!t)v:  but  whether  this  means 
that  he  was  an  absolute  bishop,  or  only  a  chorcpis- 
copus,  as  othcrs  think,  is  not  vcry  easy  to  dctermine. 
As  neither  what  kind  of  bishops  those  were  which 
the  council  of  Antioch,13  in  their  Synodical  Epistle 
against  Paulus  Samosatensis,  calls  country  bishops, 
for  perhaps  they  might  be  only  chorepiscopi,  or  de- 
pendent  bishops,  as  Valesius  conjectures.  But  this 
cannot  be  said  of  those  mentioned  by  Sozomen,  nor 
of  the  other  instances  I  have  given  out  of  Synesius, 
and  the  rest  of  the  forecited  authors,  from  whose  tes- 
timonies  it  plainly  appears  that  there  were  bishops 
in  very  small  cities,  and  sometimes  in  villages,  not- 
withstanding  the  contrary  decree  of  the  Sardican 
council.  It  is  also  very  observable,  that  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor,  a  tract  of  land  not  much  larger  than  the  isle  of 
Great  Britain,  (including  but  two  dioceses  of  the 
Roman  empire,)  there  were  almost  four  hundred 
bishops,  as  appears  from  the  ancient  NotitkCs  of  the 
church.  Whence  it  may  be  collected,  that  Cucusus 
and  Nazianzum  were  not  the  only  small  cities  in 
those  parts,  but  that  there  were  many  other  cities  and 
dioceses  of  no  very  great  extent  in  such  a  numbcr. 

One  thing  that  contributed  much  Sect  3 

to  the  multiplication  of  bishoprics,  in?  wshopncs  In  ct~ 
and  that  caused  them  to  be  erected  sma" placcs' 
sometimes  in  small  places,  was,  that  in  the  primitive 
church  every  bishop,  with  the  consent  of  his  me- 
tropolitan,  or  the  approbation  of  a  provincial  coun- 
cil,  hacl  power  to  divide  his  own  diocese,  and  ordain 
a  new  bishop  in  some  convenient  part  of  it,  for  the 
good  of  the  church,  whencver  he  found  liis  diocese 
too  large,  or  the  places  to  lie  at  too  great  a  distance, 
or  the  multitude  of  converts  to  increase,  and  make 
the  care  and  encumbrance  of  his  diocese  become 
too  great  a  burden  for  him.  This  was  the  reason 
why  St.  Austin"  erected  a  new  bishopric  at  Fussala, 


1  Con.  Sardic.  Can.  6.     Mij  k^iivai  Sk  airXcos  KaSi^uv 
iiritrKoirov  Kuip.r)  Tivi,  ?";  £pa%iia  TroXti. 

2  Concil.  Laodic.  c.  57.  s  Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  11  et  2G. 
«  Naz.  Orat.  19.  de  Laud.  Patr.  t.  1.  p.  310. 

5  Sozom.  lib.  8.  c.  19.  iro'\is  /xiKpa.       6  Theod.  lib.  5.  c.  4. 

7  Theod.  lib.  2.  c.  5.  et  lib.  5.  c.  34. 

8  Chrys.  Ep.  125.  ad  Cyriacum.  ■  Synes.  Ep.  76. 
10 Id.  Ep.  67.  Kw/ua  Sk  axiTal  irtvTairoXews. 

E    2 


11  Sozom.  lib.  7.  c.  19.  'Eo-rii/  orrri  Kai  Iv  Kui/iais  i-rria- 
KOiroi  UpovvTat,  a>«  irapa  ' A.pn(Siois  Kai  TLvrrpiois  tyvurv,  &c. 

12  Athanas.  Epist.  ad  Dracont.  t.  1.  p.  954. 

13  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30.  'Ettio-kottovs  twv  bp.6pu>v 
aypwv  tc  Kai  ttoXswv. 

14  Augustin.  Epist.  261.  ad  Caelestin.  Quod  ab  Hippone 
memoratum  castellum  millibus  quadraginta  sejungitur,  cum 
in  eis  regendis,  et  eorum  reliquiis  licet  exiguis  colligendis 
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a  town  in  his  own  diocese,  about  forty  miles  from 
Hippo.  It  was  a  place  where  great  numbers  had 
been  converted  from  the  schism  of  tbe  Donatists,and 
some  remained  to  be  converted  still ;  but  the  place 
lying  at  so  great  a  distance,  he  could  not  bestow  that 
care  and  diligence,  either  in  ruling  the  one,  or  re- 
gaining  the  other,  which  he  thought  necessary;  and 
therefore  he  prevailed  with  the  primate  of  Numidia, 
to  come  and  ordain  one  Antonius  to  be  bishop  there. 
And  this  was  consonant  to  the  rules  of  the  African 
church,  which  allowed  new  bishoprics  to  be  erect- 
ed l5  in  any  diocese  where  there  was  need,  if  the  bi- 
shop  of  the  diocese  and  the  primate  gave  their  con- 
sent  to  it ;  or,  as  Ferrandus 16  has  it  in  his  collection, 
if  the  bishop,  the  primate,  and  a  provincial  council, 
by  their  joint  consent  and  authority,  gave  way  to  it. 
By  virtue  of  these  canons,  during  the  time  of  the 
schism  of  the  Donatists,  many  new  bishoprics 
were  erected  in  very  small  towns  in  Africa ;  as  ap- 
pears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Collation  of  Carthage, 
where  the  catholics  and  Donatists  mutually  charge 
each  other  with  this  practice;  that  they  divided 
single  bishoprics  sometimes  into  three  or  four,  and 
made  bishops  in  country  towns  and  villages  to 
augment  the  numbers  of  their  parties.  Thus,  in 
one  place,  we  find  Petihan  the  Donatist "  com- 
plaining,  that  the  catholics  had  made  four  bishops 
in  the  diocese  of  Januarius,  a  Donatist  bishop,  to 
outdo  them  with  numbers.  And  in  another  place, 
Alypius  the  catholic  orders  it  to  be  entered ls 
upon  record,  that  a  great  many  Donatist  bishops 
there  mentioned,  were  not  ordained  in  cities,  but 
only  in  country  towns,  or  villages.  To  which  Pe- 
tilian19  replies,  that  the  catholics  did  the  same; 
ordaining  bishops  in  country  towns,  and  some- 
times  in  such  places  where  they  had  no  people: 
his  meaning  is,  that  in  those  places  all  the  people 
wTere  turned  Donatists,  and  for  that  very  reason  the 
cathohc  bishops  thought  themselves  obliged  to  di- 
vide  their  dioceses,  and  ordain  new  bishops  in  small 
towns ;  that  they  might  outdo  the  Donatists,  both  in 
number  and  zeal,  and  more  effectually  labour  in  re- 
ducing  the  straying  people  back  again  to  their  an- 
cient  communion  with  the  catholic  church.  This 
was  the  practice  of  Africa,  and  this  their  reason  for 
erecting  so  many  small  bishoprics  in  those  times  of 
exigency :  they  had  always  an  eye  to  the  benefit  and 
edification  of  the  church. 


Gregory  Nazianzen  highly  commends  St.  Basil's 
piety  and  prudence  for  the  like  practice.  It  hap- 
pened  in  his  time,  that  Cappadocia  was  divided  into 
two  provinces,  and  Tyana  made  the  metropolis  of 
the  second  province,  in  the  civil  account :  this  gave 
occasion  to  Anthimus,  bishop  of  Tyana,  to  lay  claim 
to  the  rights  of  a  metropolitan  in  the  church  ;  which 
St.  Basil  opposed,  as  injurious  to  his  own  clnnch  of 
Casarea,  which,  by  ancient  custom  and  prescription, 
had  been  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  province. 
But  Anthimus  proving  a  very  contentious  adversary, 
and  raising  great  disturbance  and  commotions  about 
it,  St.  Basil  was  willing  to  buy  the  peace  of  the 
church  with  the  loss  of  his  own  rights  ;  so  he  vo- 
luntarily  relinquished  hisjurisdiction  over  that  part 
of  Cappadocia,  which  Anthimus  laid  claim  to  :  and, 
to  compensate  his  own  loss  in  some  measure,  he 
erected  several  new  bishoprics  in  his  own  province  ; 
as,  at  Sasima,  and  some  other  such  obscure  places 
of  that  region.  Now,  though  this  was  done  con- 
trary  to  the  letter  of  a  canon,  yet  Nazianzen  extols 
the  fact  upon  three  accounts.  First,  because  hereby 
a  greater  care  was  takcn  of  men's  souls.20  Secondly, 
by  this  means  every  city  had  its  own  revenues. 
And  lastly,  the  war  between  the  two  metropolitans 
was  ended.  This,  he  says,  was  an  admirable  policy, 
worthy  the  great  and  noble  soul  of  St.  Basil,  who 
could  turn  adispute  so  to  the  benefit  of  the  chuich, 
and  draw  a  considerable  advantage  out  of  a  calamity, 
by  making  it  an  occasion  to  guard  and  defend  his 
country  with  more  bishops.  Whence  we  may  col- 
lect,  that  in  Nazianzen's  opinion,  it  is  an  advantage 
to  the  church  to  be  well  stocked  with  bishops ;  and 
that  it  is  no  dishonour  to  her  to  have  bishops  in 
small  towns,  when  necessity  and  reason  require  it. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF    THE    RULE   WHICH    FORBIDS    TWO    BISHOPS    TO 
BE    ORDAINED    IN    ONE    CITY. 

Another  rule  generally  observed  in 

Sect    1 

the  church,  was,  that  in  one  city  there     The  generai  ™ie 

•,-,-.,,  i>i  i  i»       ana  Pract»ce  °f tne 

should  be  but  one  bishop,  though  lt  cimrch.  to  have  but 

x  °  one  bishop  in  a  city. 

was  large  enough  to  admit  of  many 


me  viderem  latius  quam  oportebat  extendi,  nec  adhi- 

benda?  sufficerem  diligentiae,  quam  certissima  ratione  adhi- 
beri  debere  cernebam,  episcopum  ibi  ordinandum  constitu- 
endumque  curavi. 

15  Concil.  Carth.  2.  c.  5.  Si  accedente  tempore,  crescente 
fide,  Dei  populus  multiplicatus  desideravit  proprium  ha- 
bere  rectorem,  ejus  videlicet  voluntate,  in  cujus  potestate 
est  dioecesis  constituta,  habeat  episcopum.  It.  Con.  Carth. 
3.  c.  42. 

16  Ferrand.  Breviar.  Canon.  c.  13.  Ut  episcopus  non  or- 
dinetur  in  dicecesi,  quae  episcopum  nunquam  habuit,  nisi 
cum  voluntate  episcopi  ad  quem  ipsa  dicecesis  pertinet,  ex 


concilio  tamen  plenario  et  primatis  auctoritate. 

17  Collat.  Carth.  1.  c.  117.  Petilianus  episcopusdixit,  In 
una  plebe  Januarii  collegs  nostri  prajsentis,  in  una  dioecesi, 
quatuor  suut  constituti  contra  ipsum;  ut  numerus  scilicet 
augeretur. 

18  Ibid.  c.  181.  Alypius  dixit,  Scriptum  sit  istos  omnes  in 
villis  vel  in  fundis  esse  episcopos  ordinatos,  non  in  aliquibus 
civitatibus. 

19  Ibid.  c.  182.  Petilianus  episcopus  dixit:  Sic  etiam  tu 
multos  habes  per  omnes  agros  dispersos :  imo  crebros  ubi 
habes,  sane  et  sine  populis  habes. 

•»  Naz.  Orat.  20.  de  Laud.  Basil.  t.  1.  p.  356. 
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presbyters.  In  the  time  of  Cornelius,  there  were 
forty-six  presbyters'  in  the  church  of  Rome,  seven 
deacons,  as  many  sub-deacons,  and  ninety-four  of 
the  inferior  orders  of  thc  clergy  :  and  the  body  of 
the  people,  at  a  moderate  computation,  are  reckoned 
by  some2  to  be  about  fifty  thousand ;  by  others,3  to 
be  a  far  greater  number ;  yet  there  was  but  one  bi- 
shop  overall  these.  So  that  when  Novatian  got 
himself  ordained  bishop  of  Rome,  in  opposition  to 
Cornehus,  he  was  generally  condemned  over  all  the 
world,   as   transgressing  the   rule   of  the   catholic 

o  o 

church.  Cyprian4  dehvers  it  as  a  maxim  upon  this 
occasion  ;  that  there  ought  to  be  but  one  bishop  in 
a  church  at  a  time,  and  one  judge  as  the  vicegerent 
of  Christ.  Therefore  he  says5  Novatian  was  no  bi- 
shop,  since  there  could  not  be  a  second  after  the 
first ;  but  he  was  an  adulterer,6  and  a  foreigner,  and 
ambitious  usurper  of  another  man's  church,  who  had 
been  regularly  ordained  before  him.  And  so  he  was 
told  not  only  by  Cyprian,7  but  a  whole  African  coun- 
cil  at  once  ;  who,  in  return  to  Novatian's  commimi- 
catory  letter,  which  (according  to  custom)  he  wrote 
to  them  upon  his  ordination,  sent  him  this  plain 
and  positive  answer :  That  he  was  an  alien ;  and 
that  none  of  them  could  communicate  with  him,  who 
had  attempted  to  erect  a  profane  altar,  and  set  up 
an  adulterous  chair,  and  offer  sacrilegious  sacrifice 
against  Cornelius  the  true  bishop ;  who  had  been 
ordained  by  the  approbation  of  God,  and  the  suf- 
frage  of  the  clergy  and  people.  There  were,  in- 
deed,  some  confessors  at  Rome,  who  at  first  sided 
with  Novatian:  but  Cyprian8  wrote  a  remonstrat- 
ing  letter  to  them,  wherein  he  soberly  laid  before 
them  the  sinfulness  of  their  practice.  And  his 
admonition  wrought  so  effectually  on  some  of  the 
chief  of  them,  that  not  long  after  they  returned 
to  Cornelius,  and  publicly  confessed  their  fault  in 
these  words :  We  acknowledge  our  error  ;  we  have 
been  imposed  upon  and  deluded  by  treacherous  and 
deceitful  words  ;  for  though  we  seemed  to  commu- 
nicate  with  a  schismatical  and  heretical  man,  yet  our 
mind  was  always  sincerely  in  the  church.  For  we 
are  not  ignorant,9  that  as  there  is  but  one  God,  one 


1  Cornel.  Ep.  ad  Fabiura.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

2  Bishop  Burnet,  Letter  4.  p.  207. 

3  Basnag.  Exerc.  ad  Annal.  Baron.  an.  44.  p.  532. 

4  Cypr.  Epist.  55.  al.  59.  ad  Cornel.  p.  129.  Unus  in  ec- 
clesia  ad  tempus  sacerdos,  et  ad  tempus  judex  vice  Christi. 

5  Id.  Epist.  52.  al.  55.  ad  Antonian.  p.  104.  Cum  post  pri- 
mum  secundus  esse  non  possit,  quisquis  post  unum,  qui  solus 
esse  debeat,  factus  est,  non  jam  secundus  ille,  sed  nullus  est. 

6  Ibid.  p.  112.  Nisi  si  episcopus  tibi  videtur,  qni  epis- 
copo  in  ecclesia  a  sedecim  coepiscopis  facto,  adulter  atque 
extraneus,  episcopus  fieri  a  desertoribus  per  ambitum  nititur. 

7  Cypr.  Ep.  67.  al.  68.  ad  Steph.  p.  177.  Se  foris  esse 
ccepisse,  nec  posse  a  quoquam  nostrum  sibi  communicari; 
qui,  episcopo  Cornelio  in  catholica  ecclesia  de  Dei  judicio, 
et  cleri  ac  plebis  suffragio  ordinato,  profanum  altare  erigere, 
adulteram  cathedram  collocare,  et  sacrilega  contra  verum 
sacerdotem  sacrificia  offerre  tentaverit. 


Christ  the  Lord,  and  one  Holy  Spirit ;  so  there 
ought  to  be  but  one  bishop  in  a  catholic  church. 
Pamelius '"  and  others,  who  take  this  for  a  confes- 
sion  of  the  bishop  of  Rome's  supremacy,  betray 
either  gross  ignorance,  or  great  partiality  for  a 
cause  :  for  though  this  was  spoken  of  a  bishop  of 
Rome,  yet  it  was  not  peculiar  to  him,  but  the  com- 
mon  case  of  bishops  in  all  churches.  Ignatius,  and 
all  the  writers  after  him,  who  have  said  any  thing 
of  bishops,  always  speak  of  a  single  bishop  in  every 
church.  And  though  Origen"  seems  to  say  other- 
wise,  that  there  were  two  bishops  in  every  church  j 
yet,  as  he  explains  his  own  notion,  his  meaning  is 
the  same  with  all  the  rest :  for  he  says,  the  one 
was  visible,  the  other  invisible ;  the  one  an  angel, 
the  other  a  man.  So  that  his  testimony  (though 
there  be  something  peculiar  in  his  notion)  is  a  fur- 
ther  confirmation  of  the  church's  practice. 

The  writers  of  the  following  ages  do  so  frequent- 
ly  mention  the  same  thing,  that  it  would  be  as  te- 
dious  as  it  is  needless  to  recite  their  testimonies.12 
Therefore  I  shall  only  add  these  two  things  :  First, 
That  the  council  of  Nice  repeats  and  confirms  this 
ancient  rule.  For  in  the  eighth  canon,  which 
speaks  of  the  Novatian  bishops  that  return  to  the 
catholic  church,  it  is  said,  that  any  bishop  may 
admit  them  to  officiate  as  presbyters  in  the  city,  or 
as  chorepiscopi  in  the  country,  but  not  as  city 
bishops,  for  this  reason,  'Iva  /*?)  Iv  ry  tt6\h  Svo  inio-Ko- 
ttoi  ixjiv,  that  there  may  not  be  two  bishops  in  one 
city.  Secondly,  That  in  fact  the  people  were  gener- 
ally  possessed  with  the  opinion  of  the  absolute  un- 
lawfulness  of  having  two  bishops  sit  together :  in- 
somuch  that  Theodoret  tells  us,13  when  Constantius 
proposed  to  the  Roman  people  to  have  Liberius 
and  Felix  sit  as  copartners,  and  govern  the  church 
in  common,  they  unanimously  agreed  to  reject  the 
motion,  crying  out,  One  God,  one  Christ,  one  bishop. 

Yet  it  must  be  observed,  that  as 
the  great  end  and  design  of  this  rule     v,t  two  fehop» 

,    .  .,  sometimes  allowed, 

was  to  prevent  schism,  and  preserve  i>>  eompromise,  to 

,.„...  end  a  dispute,  or 

the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church ;  «« « mveterat» 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  mani- 


8  Cypr.  Ep.  44.  al.  46.  ad  Nicostrat.  et  Maxitn. 

9  Cornel.  Ep.  46.  al.  49.  ad  Cyprian.  Nec  enim  ignora- 
mus  unuin  Deum  esse,  unum  Christum  Dominum,  quem 
confessi  sumus,  unum  Spiritum  Sanctum,  unum  episcopum 
in  catholica  ecclesia  esse  debere. 

10  Pamel.  Not.  in  loc. 

"  Orig.   Hom.  13.  in  Luc.     Per  singulas  ecclesias  bini 

sunt  episcopi,  alius  visibilis,  aliusinvisibilis. Ego  puto 

inveniri  simul  posse  et  angelum  et  hominem  bonos  (leg. 
binos)  ecclesia;  episcopos. 

12  See  Chrysost.  Epist.  125.  ad  Cyriac.  et  Hom.  1.  in 
Philip.  Jerom.  Epist.  4.  ad  Rustic.  Ep.  85.  ad  Evagr. 
Com.  inTit.ii.  Pseudo-Hieron.Com.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  Hilar. 
Diac.  Com.  in  Phil.  i.  1.  It.  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  et  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  12.  Pacian.  Ep.  3.  ad  Sempronian.  Socrat.  lib.  6.  c. 
22.     Sozom.  lib.  4.  c.  14  et  15.     Theod.  lib.  3.  c.  4. 

13  Theod.  lib.  2.  c.  14. 
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festly  appeared,  that  the  allowing  of  two  bishops 
in  one  city,  in  some  certain  circumstances  and 
critical  junctures,  was  the  only  way  to  put  an  end 
to  some  long  and  invetcrate  schism,  in  that  case 
there  were  some  catholic  bishops,  who  were  willing 
to  take  a  partner  into  their  throne,  and  share  the 
episcopal  power  and  dignity  between  them.  Thus 
Meletius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  made  the  proposal  to 
Paulinus  his  antagonist,  who,  though  he  was  of  the 
same  faith,  yet  kept  up  a  church  divided  in  com- 
munion  from  him.  I  shall  relate  the  proposal  in 
the  words  of  Theodoret.14  Meletius,  says  he,  the 
meekest  of  men,  thus  friendly  and  mildly  addressed 
himself  to  Paulinus :  Forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath 
committed  to  me  the  care  of  these  sheep,  and  thou 
hast  received  the  care  of  others,  and  all  the  sheep 
agree  in  one  common  faith,  let  us  join  our  flocks, 
my  friend,  and  dispute  no  longer  about  primacy  and 
government:  but  let  us  feed  the  sheep  in  common, 
and  bestow  a  common  care  upon  them.15  And  if  it 
be  the  throne  that  creates  the  dispute,  I  will  try  to 
take  away  this  cause  also.  We  will  lay  the  holy 
Gospel  upon  the  scat,  and  then  each  of  us  take  his 
place  on  either  side  of  it.  And  if  I  die  first,  you 
shall  take  the  government  of  the  flock  alone :  but 
if  it  be  your  fate  to  die  before  me,  then  I  will  feed 
them  according  to  my  power.  Thus  spake  the 
divine  Mcletius,  says  our  author,  lovingly  and 
meekly ;  but  Paulinus  would  not  acquiesce,  nor 
hearken  to  him. 

We  meet  with  another  such  proposal  made  to  the 
Donatist  bishops,  by  all  the  catholic  bishops  of 
Africa  assembled  together,  at  the  opening  of  the  fa- 
mous  conference  of  Carthage.  There  they  offered 
them  freely  before  the  conference  began,  that  if 
they  would  return  to  the  unity  and  communion  of 
the  church,  upon  due  conviction,  they  should  retain 
their  episcopal  honour  and  dignity  still:16  and  be- 
cause  this  could  not  be  done,  as  the  circumstances 
and  case  of  the  church  then  were,  without  allowing 
two  bishops  for  some  time  to  be  in  the  same  city,  it 
was  further  proposed,  that  every  catholic  bishop 
should  take  the  other  to  be  his  copartner,  and  share 
the  honour  with  him ;  allowing  him  to  sit  with  him 
in  his  own  chair,  as  was  usual  for  bishops  to  treat 
their  fellow  bishops  that  were  strangers ;  and  also 


granting  him  a  church  of  his  own,  where  he  might 
be  capable  of  returning  him  the  like  civility :  that 
so  they  might  pay  mutual  respect  and  honour  to 
each  other,  and  take  their  turns  to  sit  highest  in  the 
church,  till  such  times  as  one  of  them  should  die ; 
and  then  thc  right  of  succession  shoidd  be  always 
in  a  single  bishop,  as  it  was  befOre.  And  this,  they 
say,  was  no  new  thing  in  Afiica:  for,  from  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  schism,  they  that  would  recant  their 
error,  and  condemn  their  separation,  and  return  to 
the  unity  of  the  church,  were  by  the  charity  of 
catholics  always  treated  in  the  same  courteous  man- 
ner.  From  hence  it  is  plain,  that  this  had  been  the 
practice  of  Africa  for  above  one  whole  century ;  and 
the  present  bishops  proposed  to  follow  the  example 
of  their  predecessors,  in  making  this  concession  to 
the  Donatists,  in  order  to  closeup  and  heal  the  di- 
visions  of  the  church.  But  they  add,  that  forasmuch 
as  this  method  might  not  be  acceptable  to  all  Chris- 
tian  people,  who  would  be  much  better  pleased  to 
see  only  a  single  bishop  in  every  church,  and,  per- 
haps,  would  not  endure  the  partnership  of  two, 
which  was  an  unusual  thing ;  they  therefore  pro- 
posed,  in  this  case,  that  both  the  bishops  should 
freely  resign,  and  sufler  a  single  bishop  to  be  chosen 
by  such  bishops  as  were  singly  possessed  of  other 
churches.  So  that  at  once  they  testify  both  what 
was  the  usual  and  ordinary  rule  of  the  church,  to 
have  but  one  bishop  in  a  city,  and  also  how  far  they 
wcre  willing  to  have  receded,  in  order  to  establish 
the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church  in  that  extraor- 
dinary  juncture.  I  have  been  the  more  easily 
tempted  to  recite  this  passage  at  large,  not  only 
because  it  is  a  full  proof  of  all  that  has  been  as- 
serted  in  this  chapter,  but  because  it  gives  us  such 
an  instance  of  a  noble,  self-denying  zeal  and  charity, 
as  is  scarce  to  be  paralleled  in  any  history ;  and 
shows  us  the  admirable  spirit  of  those  holy  bishops, 
among  whom  St.  Austin  was  a  leader. 
Some  very  learned  persons17  are 
further  of  opinion,  that  this  rule  about 
one  bishop  in  a  city,  did  not  take  place 
in  the  apostolical  age  :  for  they  think 
that,  before  the  perfect  incorporation 
and  coalition  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  into  one 
body,  there  were  two  bishops  in  many  cities,  one  of 


Sect.  3. 
The  opinions  of 
learned  men  con- 
cerning  t«o  bishops 
in  a  city  in  ttie  anos- 
tolic  age,  one  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  other 
of  the  GentUes. 


14  Theod.  lib.  5.  c.  3. 

15  Ei  Sk  o  /utrjos  flujKos  tTjv  ipiv  yevva,  iyto  Kal  TavTi]v 
i^tXdcrai  -rrnpdcronai.'  iv  ydp  tovtio  to  dtlov  TrpOTtdeiKtbs 
tvayytXwv,  eKaTtpcodtv  iifjLas  KadTjcrdcu  iraptyyvco. 

16  Cullat.  Carlh.  1.  die,  c.  16.  Sic  nobiscum  teneantuni- 
tatem,  ut  non  solum  viam  saltitis  inveniant,  sed  nec  honorem 

episeopatusamittant. Poterit  quippe  unusquisque  nos- 

trum,  honoris  sibi  socio  copulato,  vicissim  sedere  eminen- 
tius,  sicut  peregrino  episcopo  juxta  considente  collega.  Hoc 
cum  alternis  Basilicis  utrisque  conceditur,  uterque  ab  alter- 
utro  houore  mutuo  pravenitur :  quia  ubi  praceptio  charitatis 
dilataverit  corda,  possessio  pacis  non  fit  angusta,  ut  uuo 
eorum  defuncto,  deiuceps jam  singulis  singuli,  pristino  morc, 


succedant.  Nec  novum  aliquid  fiet:  nam  hoc  ab  ipsius 
separationis  exordio,  in  eis  qui  damnato  nefariae  discessionis 
errore,  unitatis  dulcedinem  vel  sero  sapuerunt,  catholica 
dilectio  custodivit.  Aut  si  forte  Christiani  populi  singulis 
delectanturepiscopis,  etduorum  consortium,  inusitata  rerum 
facie,  tolerare  non  possunt :  utrique  de  medio  secedamus  ;  et 
ecclesiis  in  singulis,  damnata  scltismatis  causa,  in  unitate 
pacifica  constitutis,  ab  his  qui  singuli  in  ecclesiis  singulis 
invenientur,  unitati  factae  per  longa  necessaria  singuli  con- 
stituantur  episcopi. 

17  Pearson,  Vind.  Ignat.  par.  2.  c.  13.  p.  414.  Hammond, 
Dissert.  5.  adv.  Blondel,  c.  1. 
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the  Jews,  and  another  of  the  Gentiles.     Thus  they 

think  it  was  at  Antioch,  where  Euodius  and  Ignatius 

are  said  to  be  bishops  ordained  by  the  apostles ;  as 

also  Linus  and  Clemens  at  Rome,  the  one  ordained 

by  St.  Peter  bishop  of  the  Jews,  and  the  other  by 

St.  Paul  bishop  of  the  Gentiles.    Epiphanius  seems 

to  have  been  of  this  opinion ;  for  he  says,19  Peter 

and  Paul  where  the  first  bishops  of  Rome :  and  he 

makes  it  a  question  whether  they  did  not  ordain  two 

other  bishops  to  supply  their  places  in  their  absence. 

In  another  place19  he  takes  occasion  to  say,  that 

Alexandria  never  had  two  bishops,  as  other  churches 

had:   which   observation,  Bishop  Pearson  thinks, 

ought  to  be  extended  to  the  apostolical  ages ;  as  im- 

plying  that  St.  Mark,  being  the  only  preacher  of  the 

gospel  at  Alexandria,  left  but  one  bishop  his  suc- 

cessor,  but  in  other  churches  sometimes  two  apostles 

gathered  churches,  and  each  of  them  left  a  bishop 

in  his  place.     Yet  this  does  not  satisfy  other  learned 

persons,20  who  are  of  a  different  judgment,  and  think 

that  though  the  apostles  had  occasion  to  ordain  two 

bishops  in  some  cities,  yet  it  was  not  upon  the  ac- 

count  of  different  churches  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 

but  in  the  ordinary  way  of  succession :  as  Ignatius 

was  ordained  at  Antioch  after  the  death  of  Euodius, 

and  Clemens  at  Rome  after  the  death  of  Linus.     I 

shall  not  pretend  to  determine  on  which  side  the 

right  hes  in  so  nice  a  dispute,21  but  leave  it  to  the 

judicious  reader,  and  only  say,  that  if  the  former 

opinion  prevails,  it  proves  another  exception  to  the 

common  rule  of  having  but  one  bishop  in  a  city ; 

or  rather  shows  what  was  the  practice  of  the  church 

before  the  rule  was  made. 

To  these  we  may  add  a  third  excep- 
Thc  cue  of  ioad-  tion  in  a  case  that  is  more  plain,  which 
was  that  of  the  coadjutors.  These 
were  such  bishops  as  were  ordained  to  assist  some 
other  bishops  in  case  of  infirmity  or  old  age,  and 
were  to  be  subordinate  to  them  as  long  as  they  lived, 
and  succeed  them  when  they  died.  Thus,  when 
Narcissus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  disabled  by  rea- 
son  of  his  great  age,  (being  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old,)  Alexander  was  made  his  coadjutor.  Eu- 
sebius22  and  St.  Jerom  both  say  it  was  done  by 
revelation ;  but  they  do  not  mean,  that  Narcissus 


needed  a  revelation  to  authorize  him  to  take  a  co- 
adjutor,  but  only  to  point  out  to  him  that  particular 
man :  for  Alexander  was  a  stranger,  and  a  bishop 
already  in  another  country,  so  that  without  a  re- 
velation  he  could  not  have  been  judged  qualified 
for  this  office ;  but  being  once  declared  to  be  so, 
there  was  no  scruple  upon  any  other  account,  but 
by  the  unanimous  consent23  of  all  the  bishops  in 
Palestine,  he  was  chosen  to  take  part  with  Narcissus 
in  the  care  and  government  of  the  church.     Vale- 
sius21  reckons  this  the  first  instance  of  any  coadjutor 
to  be  met  with  in  ancient  history,  but  there  are 
several  examples  in  the  following  ages.     Theotec- 
nus,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  made  Anatohus  liis  coad- 
jutor,  designing  him  to  be  his  successor,  so  that  for 
some  time  they25  both  governed  the  same  church 
together.     Maximus26  is  said  by  Sozomen  to  be  bi- 
shop  of  Jerusalem  together  with  Macarius.     Orion, 
bishop  of  Pakebisca,  being  grown  old,  ordained  Si- 
derius  his  coadjutor  and  successor,  as  Synesius" 
informs  us.    So  Theodoret28  takes  notice  that  John, 
bishop  of  Apamea,  had  one  Stephen  for  his  colleague. 
And  St.  Ambrose29  mentions  one  Senecio,  who  was 
coadjutor  to  Bassus.     In  the  same  manner  Gregory 
Nazianzen  was  bishop  of  Nazianzum  together  with 
his  aged  father.     Baronius  indeed90  denies  that  ever 
he  was  bishop  of  Nazianzum,  but  St.  Jerom31  and 
all   the   ancient  historians,   Socrates,32    Sozomen,*3 
Ruffin,34  and  Theodoret35  expressly  assert  it ;  though 
some  of  them  mistake  in  calling  him  his  father's 
successor :  for  he  was  no  otherwise  bishop  of  Nazi- 
anzum,  but  only  as  his  father's  coadjutor.     He  en- 
tered  upon  the  office  with  this  protestation,  that  he 
would  not  be  obliged  to  continue  bishop  there  any 
longer  than  his  father  lived,  as  he  himself  acquaints 
us  in  his  own  Life,36  and  other  places  ;  so  that  after 
his  father's  death  he  actually  resigned,  and  getting 
Eulalius  to  be  ordained  in  his  room,  he  betook  him- 
self  to  a  private  life.37     All  which  evidently  proves 
that  he  was  not  his  father's  successor,  but  only  his 
coadjutor.     I  will  but  add  one  instance  more  of  this 
nature,  which  is  the  known  case  of  St.  Austin,  who 
was  ordained  bishop  of  Hippo  whilst  Yalerius  was 
living,  and  sat  with  him3s  for  some  time  as  his  coad- 
jutor ;  which  he  did  by  the  consent  of  the  primate 


18  Epiphan.  Haer.  27.     Carpocrat.  n.  6. 

19  Idem,  Haer.  68.     Meletian.  n.  6. 

M  Coteler.  Not.  in  Constitut.  Apost.  lib.  7.  c.  46. 

21  Bishop  Pearson  himself  altered  his  opiuion.  See  his 
Dissert.  2.  de  Successione  Rom.  Pontif.  c.  3. 

22  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  11. 

23  Hieron.  de  Script.  Eccl.  in  Alexandro.  Cunctis  in  Pa- 
hestina  episcopis  in  unum  congregatis,  adnitente  quoque  ip- 
80  vel  maxime  Narcisso.  Hierosolymitanae  ecclesia?  cum 
eo  gubemaculum  suscepit. 

24  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  11. 

25  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  32.  a/x<puj  t!)s  auTJjs  irpoC<rT>i<rav 
«K/cXtjo-ias. 

26  Sozom.  lib.  2.  c.  20 


27  Synes.  Ep.  67. 

28  Theod.  lib.  5.  c.  4. 

29  Ambr.  79.  ad  Theophil.     Fratri  nostro  et  coepiscnpo 
Basso  iu  consortium  regendae  ecclesiae  datus  est  Senecio. 

90  Baron.  an.  371.  n.  106. 

31  Hieron.  de  Script.  Eccl.     Gregorius  primum  Sasimo- 
rum,  deinde  Nazianzenus  episcopus,  &c. 

32  Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  26.  ffl  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  8. 
94  Ruffin.  lib.  2.  c.  9.                ^3  Theodor.  lib.  5.  c.  8. 

36  Naz.  Carm.  de  Vita  sua.     It.  Orat.  8.  ad  Patr. 

37  Naz.  Ep.  42.  ad  Greg.  Nyss. 

38  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  8.    Paulin.  Ep.  46.  ad  Roman. 
Aug.  Ep.  34  et  110. 
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of  Carthage,  and  the  primate  of  Numidia,  who  or- 
dained  him.  Possidius  says,  he  had  some  scruple 
upon  him  at  first,  because  he  looked  upon  it  as  con- 
trary  to  the  custom  of  the  church ;  but  being  told 
that  it  was  a  thing  commonly  practised  both  in  the 
African  and  transmarine  churches,  he  yielded  with 
some  reluctancy  to  be  ordained.  These  instances 
are  evident  proof,  that  it  was  not  thought  contrary 
to  the  true  sense  of  the  canon,  in  case  of  infirmity 
or  old  age,  to  have  coadjutors  in  the  church  : 
though,  it  is  true,  St.  Austin  was  of  opinion  that 
his  own  ordination  was  not  regular,  when  afterward 
he  came  to  know  the  Nicene  canon,  which  he  did 
not  know  before  ;  and  for  this  reason  he  would  not 
ordain 39  Eradius  bishop  whilst  he  himself  lived, 
though  he  had  nominated  him  with  the  consent  of 
the  church  to  be  his  successor.  But  all  men  did 
not  understand  the  canon  in  this  strict  and  rigorous 
sense  that  St.  Austin  did,  as  absolutely  forbidding 
two  bishops  to  be  in  a  church  at  the  same  time  in 
all  cases  whatsoever,  but  only  when  there  was  no 
just  reason,  and  the  necessities  of  the  church  did 
not  require  it :  but  if  there  was  a  reasonable  cause 
to  have  more  bishops  than  one,  as  when  a  bishop 
was  unable  to  execute  his  office,  or  in  any  the  like 
case,  the  canon  did  not  oblige,  as  appears  from  the 
instances  that  have  been  mentioned,  and  several 
others  that  might  be  added  to  them. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  THE  CHOREPISCOPI,  IlEPIOAEYTAI,  AND  SUF- 
FRAGAN  BISHOPS  :  AND  HOW  THESE  DIFFERED 
FROM   ONE  ANOTHER. 

Sect  j  As  the  bishops,  when  they  were  dis- 

th?fnl€rTo"4-  abled  by  old  age  or  infirmity,  ordained 
2&oafMmeeatout  themselves  coadjutors  in  the  city;  so, 
when  their  dioceses  were  enlarged  by 
the  conversion  of  pagans  in  the  country  and  villages 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  city  church,  they  cre- 
ated  themselves  another  sort  of  assistants  in  the 
country,  whom  they  called  chorepiscopi ;  who  were 
so  named,  not  because  they  were  ex  choro  sacerdo- 
tum,  as  a  Latin  writer '  by  mistake  derives  the  word, 


but  because  they  were  rrjc  x°Vae  MoKonot,  country 
bishops,  as  the  word  properly  signifies,  and  not 
presbyters  of  the  city  regions,  as  Salmasius  under- 
stands  it. 

Now,  though  the  name  does  in  some  „  .  . 

'  o  Sect.  2. 

measure  determine  their  quality,  yet  JSbm^SoSum 
great  dispute  has  been  among  lcarned  iSf^rhrtO^J™' 
men  concerning  the  nature  of  this  merePre,'l'itt'rs- 
order.  Among  the  schoolmen  and  canonists,  it  is 
a  received  opinion,  tliat  they  were  only  presbyters  ; 
as  may  be  seen  in  Turrian,2  Estius,3  Antonius  Au- 
gustinus,*  and  Gratian,5  who  are  followed  not  only 
by  Salmasius,6  but  by  Spalatensis,7  Dr.  Field,8  and 
Dr.  Forbes,9  the  last  of  which  brings  several  argu- 
ments  to  prove  that  they  were  mere  presbyters,  and 
never  had  any  episcopal  ordination. 

Others  think  there  were  two  sorts  Sect  3 

of  chorepiscopi,  some  that  had  epis-  th£t^ePoffe. 
copal  ordination,  and  others  that  were  SiTsomeofttmji 
simple  prcsbyters :  which  is  the  opi- 
nion  of  Cabassutius,10  Peter  de  Marca"  and  Bellar- 
min.12  They  allow  that  in  some  cases  it  happened 
that  the  chorepiscopi  were  bishops,  because  they 
were  ordained  bishops  before  they  were  made  chor- 
episcopi.  And  thus  much  is  certainly  true  :  for  in 
the  primitive  church,  sometimes  bishops  were  or- 
dained  to  a  place,  but  not  received,  either  through 
the  perverseness  of  the  people,  or  by  reason  of  per- 
secution,  or  the  like  cause  :  and  such  bishops  (whom 
the  ancient  writers13  and  canons  term  oxo\alot  and 
axo\a{,ovTiq  iiriaKoiroi,  vacant  bishops)  not  being  per- 
mitted  to  officiate  in  their  own  church,  were  admit- 
ted  to  act  as  chorepiscopi  under  any  other  bishop 
that  would  entertain  them.  The  council  of  Nice  M 
made  the  like  provision  for  such  of  the  Novatian 
bishops  as  would  return  to  the  catholic  church ; 
that  the  bishop  of  the  place  should  admit  them 
either  to  the  office  of  a  city  presbyter,  or  a  chor- 
ejnscojms ;  that  there  might  not  be  two  bishops  in 
one  city.  And  so  it  was  determined  likewise  by  the 
same  council15  in  the  case  of  the  Meletian  bishops, 
that  upon  their  return  to  the  unity  of  the  church, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  officiate  in  subordination 
to  the  bishops  of  the  catholic  church.  Now,  it  is 
plain  that  all  such  chorepiscopi  as  these  were  pro- 
perly  bishops,  because  they  were  originally  ordained 
bishops  bcfore  they  came  to  act  in  the  quality  of 
country  bishops  under  others.  But  for  all  the  rest, 
De  Marca  thinks  they  were  only  presbyters. 


39  Aug.  Ep.  110.  Quod  reprehensum  est  in  rne,  nolo  re- 
prehendi  in  filio  meo.  Erit  presbyter  ut  est,  quando  Deus 
voluerit  futurus  episcopus. 

1  Raban.  Maur.  de  Instit.  Sacerd.  lib:  1.  c.  5.  Salrnas. 
de  Primat.  c.  1. 

2  Turrian.  Not.  in  can.  54.  Con.  Nic.  Arabic. 

3  Est.  in  4.  Sent.  dist.  24.  sect.  30. 

4  Ant.  August.  Epit.  Jur.  Can.  lib.  6.  tit.  1.  c.  8,  11,  13. 
*  Grat.  Dist.  6.  c.  4,  5.       e  Walo  Messalin.  c.  5.  p.  315. 


'  Spalat.  de  Repub.  par.  1.  lib.  2.  c.  9.  n.  17,  18,  19. 

8  Field,  of  the  Church,  lib.  5.  c.  29. 

9  Forb.  Iren.  lib.  2.  c.  11.  prop.  14.  p.  249. 

10  Cabassut.  Notit.  Concil.  c.  8.  p.  45. 

11  Pet.  de  Marca,  de  Concord.  lib.  2.  c.  13. 

12  Bellarm.  de  Cleric.  lib.  1.  c.  17. 

13  Socrat.  H.  E.  lib.  4.  c.  7.     Conc.  Antioch.  can.  16. 
"  Conc.  Nic.  can.  8. 

15  Conc.  Nic.  Ep.  Synod.  ap.  Socrat.  H.  E.  lib.  1.  c.  9. 
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Both  these  opinions  (which  differ 
Thesid  opinion,  little  from  one  another)  are  rejected 

tlt:it  tltev  wtrv  all  i«    T-v  Tx  J    17 

u.emost     by  Bishop  Barlow,     Dr.  Hammond, 

protMOle.  J  r 

Dr.  Beverege,18  Dr.  Cave,19  and  even 
by  Mr.  Blondel20  himself,  who,  though  by  some 
reckoned  among  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  has 
a  long  dissertation  against  De  Marca,  to  prove  that 
all  the  clwrepiscopi  mentioned  in  the  ancient  coun- 
cils  were  properly  bishops.  And  there  needs  no 
fuller  proof  of  this  than  what  Athanasius  says  in 
his  Second  Apology,  where  he  puts  a  manifest  dis- 
tinction  betwixt  presbyters  and  the  chorepiscopi. 
For  speaking  of  the  irregular  promotion  of  Ischyras, 
who  was  made  bishop  of  the  region  of  Mareoris  by 
the  Eusebian  faction,  he  says,  Mareotis  was  only  a 
region  of  Alexandria,  and  that  all  the  churches  of 
that  precinct  were  immediately  subject  to  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  never  had  either  bishop 
or  chorepiscopus21  among  them,  but  only  presbyters 
fixed  each  in  their  respective  villages  or  churches. 
This,  as  Blondel22  well  observes,  shows  evidently 
that  the  chorepiscopi  were  not  the  same  with  pres- 
byters,  however  the  forger  of  the  Decretal  Epistles, 
under  the  name  of  Pope  Leo  and  Damasus,  would 
have  persuaded  the  world  to  believe  so. 

Sec(  5  But  why  then  does  the  council  of 

wuTst  thiLTn^ver-  Neocaesarea23  say  that  the  chorepiscopi 
ed'  were  only  an  imitation  of  the  seventy  ? 

I  answer,  because  they  were  subject  to  the  city 
bishops,  as  the  seventy  elders  were  subject  to  Moses, 
or  the  seventy  disciples  to  the  apostles.  For  what- 
ever  the  council  means  by  the  sevcnty,  it  cannot 
be  proved  thence  that  the  chorepiscopi  were  mere 
presbyters. 

But  it  is  said,  that  they  could  not  be  bishops,  be- 
cause  the  ordination  of  bishops  was  to  be  performed 
by  three  bishops,  with  the  consent  of  the  metro- 
politan  and  the  provincial  bishops;  whereas  the 
council  of  Antioch24  says,  that  a  chorepiscojnis  was 
ordained  by  one  bishop  only,  the  bishop  of  the  city 
to  whose  jurisdiction  he  belonged.  To  this  the 
reply  is  easy,  that  this  was  one  principal  difference 
between  the  city  bishops  and  country  bishops,  who 
differed  both  in  the  manner  of  their  ordination,  and 
in  their  power ;  for  the  one  was  subordinate  to  the 
other.  Therefore,  those  canons  which  require  three 
bishops  to  impose  hands  in  the  ordination  of  a 
bishop,  speak  only  of  such  bishops  as  were  to  be 
absolute  and  supreme  governors  of  their  own  dio- 
cese,  and  not  of  such  who  were  subordinate  to  them, 


16  Barlow's  Letter  to  Bishop  Usher,  in  Ush.  Let.  222. 
p.  520. 

17  Ham.  Dissert.  3.  cont.  Blondel,  c.  8. 

18  Bevereg.  Pandect.  t.  2.   Not.  in  Conc.  Ancyr.  can.  13. 

19  Cave,  Prim.  Christ.  par.  1.  c.  8.  p.  224. 

20  Blondel,  Apol.  p.  95,  &c. 

21  Athan.  Apol.  2. 1. 1.  p.  802. 

22Blondel,  Apol.  p.  127.     Non  unum  cum  presbyteri 


whom  the  city  bishops  might  ordain  at  their  own 
discretion,  yet  so  as  to  stand  accountable  to  a  pro- 
vincial  synod. 

The  office  of  these  chorepisco}ri  was, 
to  preside  over  the  country  clergy,  and  J^^H^lL 
inquire  into  their  behaviour,  and  notpmbyte™'orlmt 
make  report  thereof  to  the  city  bishop;  sneciu'riic7nc'eUfroni 
as  also  to  provide  fit  persons  for  the 
inferior  service  and  ministry  of  the  church.  And 
to  give  them  some  authority,  they  had  certain  pri- 
vileges  conferred  on  them.  As,  1.  They  might  or- 
dain  readers,  subdeacons,  and  exorcists  for  the  use 
of  the  country  churches.  St.  Basil M  requires  of  his 
chorepiscopi,  that  they  should  first  acquaint  him  with 
the  qualification  of  such  persons,  and  take  his  li- 
cence  to  ordain  them.  But  the  council  of  Antioch26 
gives  them  a  general  commission  to  ordain  all  under 
presbyters  and  deacons,  without  consulting  the  city 
bishop  upon  every  such  promotion.  And  for  pres- 
byters  and  deacons,  they  might  ordain  them  too, 
but  not  di^a  tov  tv  ry  ttoKu  ittio-kott»,  without  the 
special  leave  of  the  city  bishop,  under  whose  j uris- 
diction  both  they  and  the  country  were.  And  this 
is  the  meaning  of  the  council  of  Ancyra,27  which 
says,  the  chorepiscopi  shall  not  have  power  to  ordain 
presby ters  or  deacons  :  which  we  must  interpret  by 
the  explication  given  in  the  council  of  Antioch, 
that  they  should  not  be  authorized  to  do  it  without 
the  particular  direction  of  the  city  bishop,  but  by 
his  leave  they  might. 

2.  They  had  power  to  minister  con- 

firmation  to  such  as  were  newly  bap-    They  bad  power  to 

•  ii  mi   •        •  confirm. 

tized  m  country  churches.  Tlus  is 
expressly  provided  by  the  council  of  Riez28  in  the 
case  of  Armentarius,  whom  they  reduced  to  the 
quality  of  a  chorepiscojms,  but  still  allowed  him 
the  privilege  of  confirming  neophites  ;  which  ar- 
gues  that  confirmation  might  then  be  adminis- 
tered  by  the  hands  of  the  chorepiscopi  in  country 
churches. 

3.  They  had  power  to  grant  letters  Sect_ 
dimissory,  or,  as  they  were  otherwise  g££ &££&&, 
called,  canonical  and  irenical  letters,  sory  t0",e  clergy- 
to  the  country  clergy,  who  desired  to  remove  from 
one  diocese  to  another.  Thus  I  understand  that 
canon  of  the  council  of  Antioch29  which  says,  Coun- 
try  presbyters  shall  not  grant  canonical  letters, 
KavoviKag  E7n<7ro\ac,  or  send  letters  to  any  neighbour- 
ing  bishop  ;  but  the  chorepiscopi may  grant  eipjjM/cde, 
letters  dimissory,  or  letters  of  peace. 


chorepiscopus  fuisse,  aut  eandem  formam  gestasse,  prout 
decretalium  suppositori  somniare  visum  est. 

23  Conc.  Neocaesar.  can.  14.  x<"P nrioKOTroi  tlvi  /uei/  «is 
tvttov  tuiv  k(HofxriKOVTa. 

21  Concil.  Antioch.  can.  10.  M  Basil.  Epist.  181. 

26  Conc.  Antioch.  can.  10.  27  Conc.  Ancyr.  can.  13. 

28  Conc.  Reiens.  c.  3. 

29  Conc.  Antioch.  can.  8. 
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4.  They  had  hberty  to  officiate  ln 

Seet.  9.  ,i  .  ,  ,      .        ,  »    , 

Theyhadpowcrio  the  city  church,  m  the  presence  of  the 

officiate  in  the  pre-  *■ 

blsho °f the cly  hishop  and  presbyters  of  the  city, 
which  country  presbyters  had  not. 
For  so  the  council  of  Neoceesarea  determined  in  two 
canons  to  this  purpose  :30  "  The  country  presbyters 
shall  not  offer  the  oblation,  nor  distribute  the  bread 
and  wine  in  time  of  prayer  in  the  city  church, 
when  the  bishop  and  presbyters  are  present :  but 
the  country  bishops,  being  in  imitation  of  the  se- 
venty,  as  fellow  labourers,  for  their  care  of  the  poor, 
are  admitted  to  offer." 

5.  They  had  the  privilege  of  sitting 
And  to  sit  and      and  voting  in  synods  and  councils  : 

vote  in  councils.  t  °  * 

of  which  there  are  several  instances 
still  remaining  in  the  acts  of  the  ancient  councils. 
In  the  first  Nicene  council31  Palladius  and  Seleucius 
subscribe  themselves  chorepiscopi  of  the  province 
of  Coelosyria :  Eudtemon,  chorepiscopus  of  the  pro- 
vince  of  Cilicia:  Gorgonius,  Stephanus,  Euphro- 
nius,  Rhodon,  Theophanes,  chorepiscopi  of  the 
province  of  Cappadocia :  Hesychius,  Theodore, 
Anatolius,  Quintus,  Aquila,  chorepisco^n  of  the 
province  of  Isauria :  Theustinus  and  Eulalius,  of 
the  province  of  Bithynia.  So  again  in  the  council 
of  Neoccesarea,32  Stephanus  and  Rudus,  or  Rhodon, 
two  of  the  same  that  were  in  the  council  of  Nice, 
subscribed  themselves  chorepiscopi  of  the  province 
of  Cappadocia.  And  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,33 
Ceesarius,  chorcpiscopus  of  Alce. 

But  here  I  must  observe,  that  the 
Ti.e  pouPr'of  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  chorepis- 

ehorepiteopi  not  the    r  ,  ■,.  , 

aaroe  i..  aii  times      COnt"  varied   much,  according  to  the 

anu  places.  -*  '  ° 

difference  of  times  and  places.  For 
when  the  synod  of  Riez,  in  France,  anno  439,  had 
deposed  Armentarius  from  his  bishopric,  because  he 
was  uncanonically  ordained,  they  allowed  him  the 
privilege  of  being  a  chorepiscopus,  after  the  example 
of  the  Nicene  fathers,  but  limited  him  as  to  the 
exercise  of  his  power.  For  though  they  gave  him 
authority  to  confirm  neophites,  and  consecrate  vir- 
gins,  and  celebrate  the  eucharist  in  any  country 
church  with  preference  to  any  presbyter  of  the 
region ;  yet,  first,  They  denied  him  the  privilege  of 
consecrating  the  eucharist  in  the  city  church,34 
which,  by  the  thirteenth  canon  of  the  council  of 
Neocaesarea,  was  allowed  to  other  chorepiscopi.  Se- 
condly,  They  confined  him  to  a  single  church  in  the 
exercise  of  his  chorepiscopal  power ;  whereas  others 
had  power  over  a  whole  region.  Thirdly,  They  for- 
bade  him  to  ordain  any  of  the  inferior  clergy  even  in 
his  own  church,  which  other  chorepiscopi  were  al- 


30  Con.  Neocaes.  can.  13  et  14. 

31  Con.  Nic.  1.  in  Subscription. 

32  Con.  Neocaes.  in  Subscription. 

33  Con.  Ephes.  Act.  1.  **  Conc.  Reiens.  can.  3. 
15  Con.  Laod.  can.  57.  36  Con.  Chalced.  Act.  4. 
37  Ibid.  Act.  10. 


lowed  to  do  by  the  thirteenth  canon  of  the  council 
of  Ancyra.  And  hence  it  appears,  that,  as  their 
power  was  precarious,  and  depending  upon  the  will 
of  councils  and  city  bishops,  from  whom  they  re- 
ceived  it ;  so  by  this  time  their  authority  began  to 
sink  apace  in  the  church. 

The  council  of  Laodicea  gave  them 
the  first  blow,  anno  360.     For  there     TheirVower  Bret 

8truck  at  *7  tne 

lt  was  decreed,     that  for  the  future  co.mcii  ot  Laodicea, 

which  set  up  ntpto 

no  bishops  should  be  placed  in  coun-  ocutc.;  in  tueix 
try  villages,  but  only  Trepwdtvrai,  itiner- 
ant  or  visiting  presbyters;  and  for  such  bishops 
as  were  already  constituted,  they  should  do  nothing 
without  the  consent  and  direction  of  the  city  bishop. 
In  the  council  of  Chalcedon  we  meet  with  some 
such  presbyters  expressly  styled  irtpioitvTal,  as  Alex- 
ander36  and  Valentinus,"  each  of  which  has  the 
title  of  presbyter  and  Trip>o$tvTr)c.  And  so  in  the 
fifth  general  council  at  Constantinople,39  one  Ser- 
gius,  a  presbyter,  has  the  same  title  of  TrtpioStvTijc 
curator  or  visitor  of  the  Syrian  churches :  yet  still 
the  order  of  the  chorepiscopi  was  preserved  in  many 
places.  For  not  only  mention  is  made  of  them  by 
Gregory  Nazianzen  and  St.  Basil^in  the  fourth 
century,  but  also  by  Theodoret,40  who  speaks  of 
Hypatius  and  Abramius,  his  own  chorepiscopi ;  and 
in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  the  fifth  century,  we 
find  the  chorepiscopi  sitting  and  subscribing  in  the 
name  of  the  bishops  that  sent  them.  But  this  was 
some  diminution  of  their  power;  for  in  former 
councils  they  subscribed  in  their  own  names,  as 
learned  men41  agree  :  but  now  their  power  was  sink- 
ing,  and  it  went  on  to  decay  and  dwindle  by  de- 
grees,  till  at  last,  in  the  ninth  century,  when  the 
forged  Decretals  were  set  on  foot,  it  was  pretended 
that  they  were  not  true  bishops,  and  so  the  order, 
by  the  pope's  tyranny,  came  to  be  laid  aside  in  the 
western  church. 

Some  attempt  was  made  in  Eng-  swtia. 
land,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reform-  „Zr%l"ZX,!° 
ation,  to  restore  these  under  the  name  ^Vh" llfn^f^i. 
of  suffragan  bishops.  For  as  our  ragan  b,s  ops 
Histories  inform  us,42  by  an  act  of  the  26th  of 
Henry  VIII.,  anno  1534,  several  towns  were  ap- 
pointed  for  suffragan  sees,  viz.  Thetford,  Ipswich» 
Colchester,  Dover,  Guildford,  Southampton,  Taun- 
ton,  Shaftesbury,  Molton,  Marlborough,  Bedford, 
Leicester,  Gloucester,  Shrewsbury,  Bristol,  Penrith, 
Bridgewater,  Nottingham,  Grantham,  Hull,  Hun- 
tingdon,  Cambridge,Penreth,  Berwick,  St.  Germains 
in  Cornwall,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  These  suf- 
fragans  were  to  be  consecrated  by  the  archbishop 


38  Con.  CP.  sub  Menna,  Act.  1.  p.  563. 

39  Nazian.  Ep.  88.  Theodoro.     Basil.  Ep.  181. 

40  Theod.  Ep.  113.  ad  Leon. 

41  Blondel,  Apol.  p.  113.  Bevereg.  Not.  in  Con.  Ancyr. 
c.  13. 

4-  Burnet,  Hist.  of  Befor.   vol.  1.  p.  157. 
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and  two  other  bishops,  and  by  the  act  to  have  the 
same  episcopal  power  as  sulIVagans  formerly  had 
within  this  realm :  hut  none  of  them  either  to  have 
or  act  any  thing  properly  episcopal,  without  the 
consent  and  permission  of  the  hishop  of  the  city,  in 
whose  diocese  he  was  placed  and  constituted.  Now, 
any  one  that  compares  this  with  the  account  that  I 
have  given  of  the  ancient  chorepisco/ri,  will  easily  per- 
ceive  that  these  suffragans  were  much  of  the  same 
narure  with  them.  But  then  I  must  observe,  that 
this  was  a  new  name  for  them :  for  anciently  suffra- 
gan  bishops  were  all  the  city  bishops 
Sa&agu  b.ihops  of  any  province  under  a  metropolitan, 

different  from  the  .  ..     -    .   .  _,  . 

ch»rrpi,copi  in  the   wrho  were  called  his  suffragans,  be- 

primitive  ehurch. 

cause  they  met  at  his  command  to 
give  their  suffrage,  counsel,  or  advicc  in  a  provincial 
synod.  And  in  this  sense  the  word  was  used  in 
England  at  the  time  when  Linwood  wrote  his  Pro- 
vinciale,  which  was  not  above  a  hundred  years 
before  the  Reformation,  anno  1430.  In  his  comment 
upon  one  of  the  constitutions  of  John  Peckham, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  begins  with  these 
words,  Omnibus  et  singulis  coepiscopis  suffragancis 
nostris,  To  all  and  singular  our  fellow  bishops  and 
suffragans,  upon  the  word  suffragans  he  has  this 
note :  °  "  They  were  called  suffragans,  because  they 
were  bound  to  give  their  suffrage  and  assistance  to 
the  archbishop,  being  summoned  to  take  part  in  his 
care,  though  not  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power." 
"Whence  it  is  plain,  that  in  his  time  suffragan  bi- 
shops  did  not  signify  chorepiscopi,  or  rural  bishops, 
but  all  the  bishops  of  England,  under  their  archbi- 
shops  or  metropolitans.  Thus  it  was  also  in  other 
churches :  the  seventy  bishops  who  were  immedi- 
ately  subject  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  their  pri- 
mate  or  metropolitan,  were  called  his  suffragans, 
because  they  were  frequently  called  to  his  synods ; 
as  the  reason  of  the  name  is  given  in  an  ancient 
Yatican  MS.  cited  by  Baronius.44 

.   .  „  And  here  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  ob- 

Sect.  15. 

shl^nheCrnan  serve,  whilst  we  are  speaking  of  suf- 
^ntatj  fragan  bishops,  that  these  seventy 
bishops,  who  were  suffragans  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  were  by  a  peculiar  technical  name 
called  libra;  which  name  was  given  them  for  no 
other  reason,  but  because  of  their  number  seventv. 
For  the  Roman  libra,  as  antiquaries 4i  note,  consist- 
ed  of  seventy  solidi,  or  so  many  parts ;  and  there- 
fore  the  number  seventy  in  any  other  things,  or 
persons,  thence  took  the  name  of  libra:  as  the 
seventy  witnesses  which  are  introduced  deposing 


province 
a  technical 

Ubra. 


against  Marcellinus,  in  the  council  of  Sinuessa, 
that  they  saw  him  sacrifice,  are  by  the  author  of 
those  acts  w  termed  libra  occidua,  for  no  other  reason, 
as  Baronius"  conceives,  but  because  they  were 
seventy  in  number.  And  Grotius48  gives  the  same 
reason  for  affixing  this  title  on  the  seventy  bishops, 
who  were  assessors  or  suffragans  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome ;  they  were,  as  one  might  say,  his  libra,  or 
ordinary  provincial  council. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OF    THE    INTERCESSORES    AND    INTERVENTORES    IN 
THE   AFRICAN    CHURCHES. 

There  is  one  appellation  more  given 

to  somebishops  in  the  African  coun-     ivhjwmebishop» 

.....  _  ,  -  .  callerl  intercessors 

cils,  which  must  here  be  taken  nohce  in  tne  A&ican 

churches. 

of,  whilst  we  are  speaking  of  bishops  ; 
which  is  the  name  intercessor  and  interventor ;  a 
title  given  to  some  bishops  upon  the  account  of  a 
pro-tempore  office  which  was  sometimes  committed 
to  them.  In  the  African  churches,  and  perhaps  in 
others  also,  upon  the  vacancy  of  a  bishopric,  it  wras 
usual  for  the  primate  to  appoint  one  of  the  provin- 
cial  bishops  to  be  a  sort  of  procurator  of  the  diocese, 
partly  to  take  care  of  the  vacant  see,  and  partly  to 
promote  and  procure  the  speedy  election  of  a  new 
bishop.  And  from  this  he  had  the  name  of  inter- 
cessor  and  interventor. 

The  design  of  this  office  was  mani-  Sec(  , 
festly  to  promote  the  good  of  the  ^it^To 
church;  but  it  was  liable  to  be  abused  last  ab0Te  a  yeu- 
two  ways.  For  the  intercessor  by  this  means  had  a 
fair  opportunity  given  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people,  and  promote  his  own  interest  among  them, 
instead  of  that  of  the  church ;  either  by  keeping  the 
see  void  longer  than  was  necessary  ;  or,  if  it  was  a 
wealthier  or  more  honourable  place  than  his  own, 
by  getting  himself  chosen  into  it.  To  obviate  any 
such  designs,  the  African  fathers  in  the  fifth  council 
of  Carthage  made  a  decree,  that  no  intercessor 
should  continue  in  his  office  for  above  a  year  ;  but 
if  he  did  not  procure  a  new  bishop  to  be  chosen 
within  that  time,  another  intercessor  should  be  sent 
in  his  room :  and  the  more  effectually  to  cut  off  all 
abuses,  and  prevent  corruption,  they  enacted  it  also 


**  Linwood,  Provinc.  lib.  1.  tit.  2.  c.  1.  Suffraganeis.  Sic 
dictis,  quia  archiepiscopo  suffragari  et  assistere  tenentur,  &c. 

"  Baron.  an.  1057.  n.  23.  Praeter  septem  collaterales 
episcopos  erant  alii  episcopi,  qui  dicuntur  suffraganei  Ro- 
mani  pontificis,  nulli  alii  primati  vel  archiepiscopo  subjecti, 
qui,  frequenter  ad  synodos  vocarentur. 

46  Brerewood  de  Ponder.  et  Pret.  c.  15. 


46  Concil.  Sinuess.  ap.  Crab.  t.  1.  p.  190.  Hi  omnes  electi 
sunt  viri,  libra  occidua,  qui  testimonium  perhibent,  viden- 
tes  Mareellinum  thurificasse. 

"  Baron.  an.  302.  n.  92. 

48  Grot.  in  Luc.  x.  1.  Romanis  episcopis  jam  olim  70 
episcopi  adsessores  libra  dicti,  quod  libra  Romana  tot  solidos 
contineret. 
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_  ,  .  into  a  law,49  that  no  intercessor  should 

Sert  3. 

be^nd^bEtopof0  ^e  capable  of  succeeding  himself  in 
meoniSitutedi»  lne  vacant  see,  whatever  motions  or 
solicitations  were  made  by  the  people 
in  his  behalf.  So  extremcly  cautious  were  these 
holy  African  fathers  to  prevent  abuses  in  matters  of 
this  nature. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF    PKIMATES,    OR    METROPOLITANS. 

The  same  reasons  which  first  brought 
some  derhre  tbe     in  chorepiscopi  and  coadjutors,  as  sub- 

original  of  metro-  _.  .  .   . 

poutans  frnm  apoe-     Ordinate     tO     blsllODS     111     CVdT      CltV 

tolicalconstitution. 

church,  made  the  bishops  of  every 
province  think  it  necessary  to  make  one  of  them- 
selves  superior  to  all  the  rest,  and  invest  him  with 
certain  powers  and  privilegcs  for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  whom  they  therefore  named  their  primate, 
or  metropolitan,  that  is,  the  principal  bishop  of  the 
province.  Bishop  Usher1  derives  the  origin  of  this 
settlement  from  apostolical  constitution.  So  also 
Bishop  Beverege,2  Dr.  Hammond,3  Peter  de  Marca, 
and  some  others.  And  there  are  several  passages 
in  Eusebius  and  Chrysostom  which  seem  to  favour 
this.  For  Eusebius  says,4  Titus  had  the  superin- 
tendency  of  all  the  churches  in  Crete :  and  Chry- 
sostom  in  like  manner,5  that  the  apostle  committed 
to  him  the  whole  island,  and  gave  him  power  to 
censure  all  the  bishops  therein.  He  says  the  same 
of  Timothy,6  that  he  was  intrusted  with  the  go- 
vernment  of  the  church  in  the  whole  region  or  pro- 
vince  of  Asia.  And  it  is  certain  the  Cyprian 
bishops,  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,7  pleaded  the 
privileges  of  their  metropolitan  to  be  as  ancient  as 
the  apostles. 

Sert  3  But  it   may   be   doubted,  whether 

aje*n£?aft£  th.     the  apostles  made  any  such  general 

settlement  of  metropolitans  in  every 
province ;  and  the  records  of  the  original  of  most 
churches  being  lost,  it  cannot  be  certainly  proved 
they  did.  De  Marca8  thinks,  that  though  *he 
apostles  gave  a  model  or  specimen  in  Timothy  and 
Titus,  yet  they  left  it  to  following  ages  to  finish 
and  complete  it.      Dr.  Cave  says9  it  commenced 


not  long  after  the  apostolic  age,  when  sects  and 
schisms  began  to  break  in  apace,  and  controversies 
multiplying  between  particular  bishops,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  pitch  upon  one  in  every  pro- 
vince,  to  whom  the  umpirage  of  cases  might  be 
referred,  and  by  whom  all  common  and  public 
affairs  might  be  directed.  Perhaps  it  took  its  rise 
from  that  common  respect  and  deference,  which 
was  usually  paid  by  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  to  the 
bishop  of  the  civil  metropolis  in  every  province ; 
wliich  advancing  into  a  custom,  was  afterward 
made  into  a  canon  by  the  council  of  Nice. 

This   is    certain,  that  the   Nicene 
council  speaks   of  metropohtans   as     confessed  t,y  au 

-.     .     .  ,  ii*°  have  been  long 

settled  by  ancient  custom  longf  be-  ""!«"  "»  councfl 

,  .  ofNice. 

fore,  when  it  ushers  in  the  canon 
about  them  with,  'Apxala  i'9i)  Kparurio,  Let  ancient 
customs  be  continued,10  and  then  goes  on  to  speak 
of  the  custom  in  Egypt,  which  was  for  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria  to  have  power  over  all  the  churches 
of  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis  ;  which  was  me- 
tropolitical,  if  not  patriarchal,  power.  Epipha- 
nius "  mentions  the  same:  speaking  of  Alexander 
and  Peter,  bishops  of  Alexandria,  before  the  coun- 
cil  of  Nice,  he  says,  they  had  iKKkr)aiao-TtKr)v  Stokrjmv, 
the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  through- 
out  all  Egypt,  Thebais,  Mareotes,  Libya,  Ammoni- 
aca,  Mareotis,  and  Pentapolis.  And  Athanasius,1'2 
speaking  of  Dionysius,  who  was  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria  above  sixty  years  before  this  council,  says, 
he  also  enjoyed  this  power,  having  the  care  of  the 
churches  of  Pentapolis  and  Libya,  when  Sabelhus 
broached  his  heresy,  and  that  he  wrote  letters  of 
admonition  to  several  bishops  of  those  parts,  who 
began  to  be  infected  with  his  heresy.  These  are 
undeniable  evidences  that  the  bishops  of  Alexan- 
dria  were  not  first  invested  with  metropolitical 
power  by  the  council  of  Nice,  but  only  confirmed 
in  those  rights  which,  by  ancient  custom  and  pre- 
scription,  they  had  long  enjoyed.  And  this  was 
also  the  case  of  other  churches. 

The  council  of  Eliberis  in  Spain a  speaks  of  a 
primce  catliedrce  episcopus,  a  primate  or  bishop  of 
the  firstsee;  and  those  called  the  Apostles'  Canons 
(which  were  the  Canons  of  the  Greek  church  in  the 
third  century)  mention  a  irpwToq,  or  chief  bishop,  in 
every  province,  whom  the  rest  were  to  look  upon  as 
their  head,'4  and  do  nothing  without  him.  And  it 
appears  from  several  of  Cyprian's  epistles,15  that 


49  Ucm.  Carth.  5.  can.  8.  Placuit,  ut  nulli  intercessori  li- 
citum  sit,  catheciram  cui  intercessor  datus  est,  quibuslibet 
populorum  studiis,  vel  seditionibus  retinere  :  sed  dare  ope- 
ram,  ut  intra  annum  eisdem  episcopum  provideat.  Qtiod  si 
neglexerit,  anno  expleto,  interventor  alius  tribuatur. 

1  Usser.  de  Orig.  Episc.  et  Metrop. 

2  Bevereg.  Cod.  Can.  Vind.  lib.  2.  c.  5.  n.  12. 

3  Ham.  Pref.  to  Titus.  It.  Dissert.  4.  cont.  Blondel,  c.  5. 

4  Euseb.  H.  E.  lib.  3.  c.  4.  tuiv  i-rrl  Kfuj-rijs  £/,-/c\ijcriuii/ 
tirt<TKoiri}v  t i\ij^fci/at. 


5  Chrys.  Hom.  1.  in  Tit.    vriaov  6\6i<\i)pov — nal  toctov- 

TtVV  ETTtaKOTTWV  KpitJtV  ilt tT p S\j/ IV . 

6  Id.  Hom.  15.  in  1  Tim.  '  Con.  Ephes.  Act.  7. 

8  Marca  de  Concord.  lib.  6.  c.  1.  n.  9. 

9  Cave,  Anc.  Ch.  Gov.  p.  92.  10  Con.  Nicen.  can.  6. 
»  Epiphan.  Ha:r.  68.  n.  1.  et  Haer.  69.  n.  3. 

12  Athan.  de  Sentent.  Dionys.  t.  1.  p.  552. 

13  Con.  Eliber.  an.  305.  can.  58. 

14  Can.  Apost.  c.  23. 

13  Cypr.  Ep.  42.  ad  Cornel.     Per  provinciam  nostram 
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the  bishop  of  Carthage  had  a  presidency  ovcr  all 
the  other  African  bishops,  and  power  to  send  his 
mandates  among  them.  And  St.  Austin  speaks  of 
tlie  primate  of  Numidia,  as  well  as  the  primate  of 
Carthage,  before  the  schism  of  the  Donatists,  and 
says,  they  gave  that  for  one  reason  of  thcir  schism,10 
that  the  primate  of  Numidia  was  not  called  to  elcct 
and  conseerate  the  primate  of  Carthage.  And 
thcreforc,  as  both  the  same  St.  Austin  "  and  Opta- 
tusls  take  notice,  the  Donatisls  pretending  that  the 
ordination  of  Crecilian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  was 
not  valid,  because  not  pcrformed  by  a  primate,  sent 
for  Secundus  Tigisitanus,  who  was  then  primate  of 
Numidia,  to  ordain  Majorinus  in  his  room.  Now, 
as  all  this  was  transacted  several  years  before  the 
council  of  Nice,  so  it  proves  that  primates  were  in 
Africa  antccedent  to  the  establishment  of  that 
council. 

„  .  If  we  ascend  higher  yet,  and  look 

Sect.  4.  °  J        ' 

inlnT'» tteSS  ^nto tne second century,  there  are  some 
ceutury.  footsteps  of  the  same  power,  though 

not  so  evident  as  the  former.  Lyons,  in  France,  was 
a  metropolis  in  the  civil  account,  and  Ireneeus,  wdio 
was  bishop  of  it,  is  said  to  have  the  superintendency 
of  the  Gallican  parcecice,  or  dioceses,  as  Eusebius  " 
words  it.  Philip,  bishop  of  Gortyna,  in  Crete,  is 
styled,  by  Dionysius20  of  Corinth,  bishop  of  all  the 
Cretian  churches.  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
presided  in  council  over  all  the  bishops  of  Asia  ;2' 
Palmas,  bishop  of  Amastris,  over  the  bishops  of 
Pontus,  and  Theophilus,22  of  Caesarea,  with  Nar- 
cissus,  of  Jerusalem,  over  the  rest  of  the  bishops  of 
Palestine. 

These  are  the  common  proofs,  which  are  ordi- 
narily  alleged  in  this  case.  Yet  I  shall  freely  own, 
that  the  three  last  of  them  do  not  cogently  prove 
the  thing  in  dispute.  For  presiding  in  council  does 
not  necessarily  infer  metropolitical  power ;  because 
they  might  preside  as  senior  bishops,  as  Eusebius 
says  expressly  one  of  them  did,  viz.  Palmas,  bishop  of 
Amastris,  i>g  dpxa'°TaT°G  ^QovrtraKTo,  he  presided  as 
the  most  ancient  bishop  among  them.  Which  seems 
to  be  noted  by  Eusebius  not  without  good  reason ; 
for  Heraclea,  and  not  Amastris,  was  the  civil  me- 
tropolis  of  Pontus.  Blondel,  from  this  passage,  con- 
cludes,  that  at  this  time  the  senior  bishops  in  all 
places  were  the  metropolitans.     But  this  does  not 


sufficiently  appear  to  have  been  the  custom  any 
where  clse  but  in  the  Afncan  churches,  of  which  I 
shall  presently  give  an  account :  for  the  other  in- 
stanees  that  have  been  given,  seem  rather  to  make 
it  evident,  that  thc  bishops  of  the  civil  metropoles 
were  generally  the  primates  or  metropolitans  in  the 
church  also. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  none  of  these  are  Spct  5 

expressly  called  metropolitans ;  for  JSopSiitaSflS. 
that  name  scarcely  occurs  in  any  an- 
cient  record  before  the  council  of  Nice :  but  they 
were  at  first  termed  7rpwrot,  and  K«pa\a\,  chief  bi- 
shops,  and  heads  of  the  provincc,  as  the  Apostolical 
Canon  styles  them.23  After  ages  gave  thcm  other 
names,  as  that  of  archbishops,  at  Alexandria41  and 
other  places,  till  that  name  became  appropriate  to 
the  patriarchs.  The  council  of  Sardica25  stylcs  them, 
tZapxoi  rijfs  iTrapx'taQ>  exarchs  of  the  province.  St 
Austin  sometimes  calls  them  principes™  princes : 
and  Pope  Hilary,27  monarchs.  But  these  being  titles 
of  secular  grandeur,  and  savouring  too  much  of 
absolute  sovereignty  and  dominion,  were  expressly 
prohibited  by  the  third  council  of  Carthagc,  which 
ordered  that  no  superior  bishop  should  be  called 
high  priest,28  or  prince  of  the  priests,  but  on\y  2>rimce 
sedis  episcopus,  primate,  or  senior  bishop.  Hence 
it  was  that  those  bishops,  who,  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  were  called  metropolitans,  in  Africa  had  com- 
monly  the  name  of  primates  ;  though  we  sometimes 
meet  with  the  name  metropolitan29  in  the  African 
councils  also. 

But  these  primates,  in  Africa,  are 
frequently  called  patres  and  senes.  As,     PnmatesinAfrica 

1  J  -*  '     called  sems,  because 

in  the  African  code,  Xantippus,  pri-  I^^Z, 
mate  of  Numidia,  is  once  and  again  polltan- 
styled  senex  Xantippus.3*  And  St.  Austin,  writing 
to  him,  inscribes  his  epistle  Patri  et  consaccrdoti 
seni  Xantippo."  And  thus  in  many  other  epistles,32 
writing  to  the  primates,  or  speaking  of  them,  he 
gives  them  the  name  of  senes.  And  there  was  a  pe- 
culiar  reason  for  giving  them  this  name  in  Africa. 
For  here  the  primacy  was  not  fixed,  as  in  other 
places,  to  the  civil  metropolis,  but  always  went 
along  with  the  oldest  bishop  of  the  province,  who 
succeeded  to  this  dignity  by  virtue  of  his  seniority, 
whatever  place  he  lived  in.  In  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  bishop  of  the  civil  metropolis  was  com- 


haec  eadem  collegis  singulis  in  notitiatn  perferentes,  ab  his 
quoque  fratres  nostros  cum  literis  dirigendos  esse  mandavi- 
mus.  See  also  Ep.  40.  ad  Pleb.  Carthag.  Ep.  45.  ad 
Cornel. 

16  Aug.  Brevic.  Collat.  tert.  die,  c.  16. 

17  Aug.  Cont.  Parmen.  lib.  1.  c.  3.     Venientes  cum  pri- 
mate  suo  tunc  Secundo  Tigisitano,  &c. 

19  Optat.  lib.  1.  p.  41. 

"  Euseb.  H.  E.  lib.  5.  c.  23.     Twv  Ko-ra  TaWiav  ira- 
POiklwv,  ots  Eiptji/atos  £7rtcnco'7T£(. 

20  Dionys.  Ep.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  4.  c.  23. 

21  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  24.  *>  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  23. 


23  Canon.  Apost.  c.  37.  M  Epiphan.  Hjcr.  68  et  69. 

25  Con.  Sard.  can.  6. 

26  Aug.  Brevic.  Collat.  tert.  die,  c.  16.  Non  exspectavit 
Cfficiiianus,  ut  princeps  a  principe  ordinaretur. 

27  Hilar.  Ep.  ad  Leont.  Arelatens.  ap.  Baron.  an.  462. 
In  provincia  qua?  ad  monarchiam  tuam  spectat,  &c. 

28  Con.  Cartb.  3.  can.  26.  Ut  pvima:  sedis  episcopus  non 
appelletur  princeps  sacerdotum,  aut  sttmmus  sacerdos,  aut 
aliquid  hujusmodi,  sed  tantum  prirmc  sedis  episcopus. 

29  Con.  Car.  3.  can.  39  Carth.  4.  can.  1. 

30  Cod.  Can.  Eccl.  Afr.  c.  91  et  101.         »  Aug.  Ep.  236 
32  Aug.  Ep.  149,  152,  235,  261,  &c. 
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monly  mctropolitan  in  the  church  also  :  and  so  it 
was  ordered  to  be  by  several  canons  both  of  the 
eastern  and  western  churches.  The  council  of  An- 
tioch33  bids  all  bishops  observe,  that  the  bishop  of 
the  metropolis  has  the  care  of  the  whole  province, 
because  all  men  that  have  business  or  controversies 
to  be  decided,  resort  from  all  parts  to  the  metropo- 
lis.  And  the  council  of  Turin34  upon  this  foot  de- 
termined  a  dispute  about  primacy  betwixt  the  two 
bishops  of  Arles  and  Vienna ;  decreeing  that  he 
that  could  prove  his  city  to  be  the  metropolis,  should 
be  the  primate  of  the  whole  province.  The  council 
of  Chalcedon  has  two  canons,35  appointing  those 
cities  to  be  metropoles  in  the  church,  which  were 
so  in  the  civil  division  of  the  empire.  And  the 
council  of  Trullo36  has  one  to  the  same  purpose. 

But  in  the  African  churches  it  was  otherwise  :  for 
they  were  governed  by  rules  and  canons  of  their 
own ;  and  their  rule  was,  to  let  the  primacy  remove 
from  city  to  city,  and  still  go  along  with  the  senior 
bishop,  without  any  regard  to  the  civil  metropolis, 
except  only  at  Carthage,  where  the  bishop  was  a 
fixed  and  standing  metropolitan  for  the  province  of 
Africa,  properly  so  called.  But  in  Numidia  and 
Mauritania  this  honour  was  movable  ;  as  may  ap- 
pear  from  this  one  instance.  Constantina  was  the 
civil  metropohs  of  Numidia,  as  we  learn  both  from 
the  ancient  notitia  of  the  empire,  and  one  of  the 
canons37  of  the  African  code,  which  expressly  styles 
it  so :  yet  the  primacy  was  so  far  from  being  settled 
here,  that  we  never  so  much  as  find  that  the  bishop 
of  Constantina  was  at  any  time  the  primate ;  but  in 
Constantine's  time,  Secundus  Tigisitanus38  was  pri- 
mate  of  Numidia ;  in  St.  Austin's  time,  Megalius 
bishop  of  Calama  was  primate,  who  by  virtue  of 
his  office39  ordained  St.  Austin  bishop  ;  afterwards 
Xantippus  of  Tagasta40  succeeded  by  virtue  of  his 
seniority,  whence  he  is  always  styled  in  St.  Austin41 
and  the  African  councils,42  senex  Xantippus.  This 
is  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  primacy  in  Africa  was 
not  confined  to  the  civil  metropolis,  but  was  always 
conferred  upon  the  senior  bishop,  whose  seniority 
was  reckoned  from  the  time  of  his  consecration. 
Some  there   are  who   pretend  to  say,  that  these 


African  primates,  notwithstanding  this,  were  subject 
to  the  bishops  of  the  civil  metropoles,  who  were 
properly  the  metropolitans.  But  there  is  no  ground 
for  this  opinion,  and  it  is  justly  exploded  by  De 
Marca43  and  others,  who  have  occasionally  touched 
upon  this  subject. 

It  is  true  indeed,  by  the  African  dis- 

Sect    7 

cipline,  a  bishop  mijdit  lose  his  pri-     now  ifricu 

.  ;  -...,..,  btehopB  might  fot- 

mosrcniture,  and  so  forieit  lns  tatle  to  ful1  tlif»'  <■«& '°  ">e 

°  m  primacy. 

the  primacy ;  as  is  cvident  from  a 
passage  in  St.  Austin,44  which  speaks  of  such  a 
punishment  inflicted  upon  one  Priscus,  a  Maurita- 
nian  bishop,  who  for  some  misdemeanor  was  denied 
this  privilege,  though  he  still  kept  his  bishopric : 
but  in  such  cases,  the  primacy  did  not  devolve  to 
the  bishop  of  the  civil  metropolis,  but  to  the  ncxt 
in  order,  who  could  prove  himself  senior  by  conse- 
cration. 

And    because   disputes   sometimes 

r  Sect.  8. 

arose    about    seniority  ;    to    prevent   „*■  Eejftoofw. 

J    '  Jr  diiiafumsto  be  kept 

these,  several  good  orders  were  made  ehSJbT^AndiSi 
by  the  African  fathers  relating  to  this  ptace^SeSorftr/i 
matter.     As,  first,  that  a  matricula,  or 
archivus,  as  they  called  it,  should  be  kept  both  in 
the  priniate's  church,45  and  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
province,  for  bishops  to  prove  the  time  of  their 
ordination  by. 

Then,  secondly,  every  bishop  was  to  have  his  let- 
ters  of  ordination  subscribed  by  his  ordainers,  and 
dated  with  the  year  and  day  of  his  consecration.46 
Thirdly,  all  bishops  were  to  take  place  according  to 
seniority,  and  so  sit  and  vote,  and  have  their  names 
subscribed  in  council;  which  was  a  rule  not  only 
in  Africa,47  but  in  all  other  churches,  being  enacted 
by  several  councils,48  and  inserted  into  the  civil  law49 
by  Justinian  the  emperor.  But  they  were  the  more 
nice  in  observing  this  in  Africa,  where  the  primacy 
went  by  seniority,  lest  the  neglect  of  it  should  have 
bred  confusion  among  them.  Insomuch  that  St. 
Austin50  blames  Victorinus,  (who  pretended  to  be 
primate  of  Numidia,)  only  because  in  his  tractoria, 
or  letter  of  summons  to  a  provincial  council,  he 
wrote  the  names  of  the  Numidian  bishops  in  a  con- 
fused  order,  and  put  Austin's  name  before  many  of 


33  Con.  Antioch.  can.  9. 

54  Con.  Tauiin.  can.  2.  Qui  ex  iis  comprobaverit  suam 
civitatem  esse  metropolim,  is  totius  provinciae  honorem  pri- 
matus  obtineat. 

35  Con.  Chalced.  can.  12  et  17- 

86  Con.  Trull.  can.  38. 

37  Cod.  Can.  Eccl.  Afr.  c.  86. 

38  Aug.  cont.  Parmen.  lib.  1.  c.  3.     Ep.  68.  ad  Januar. 

39  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  8.  Advenienteadecclesiam  Hippo- 
nensem  tunc  priraate  Numidia:  MegalioCalamensiepiscopo. 

40  Con.  Milev.  1.  in  Cod.  Afr.  can.  84.  Xantippus  prima; 
sedis  Numidiae  episcopus.  Aug.  Ep.  217.  Collega  noster 
Xantippus  Tagastensis  dicit,  quod  eum  primatus  ipse  con- 
tingat,  &c. 

41  Aug.  Ep.  236.  «  Cod.  Can.  Afr.  c.  91,  101. 

43  Marca,  Dissert.  de  Primat.  n.  3.   Albaspin.  Not.  in  Op- 


tat.  lib.  1.  p.  121.    Stillingfleet,  Hist.  of  Separ.  par.  3.  sect. 
9.  p.  253.     Fell,  Not.  in  Con.  Carth.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  230. 

44  Aug.  Ep.  261. 

45  Con.  Milev.  in  Cod.  Can.  Afr.  c.  86. 

4e  Con.  Milev.  can.  14.  Placuit  ut  quicunque  ab  episco- 
pis  ordinantur,  literas  accipiant  ab  oidinatoribus  suis,  manu 
eorum  subscriptas,  continentes  consulem  et  diem,  ut  nulla 
altercatio  de  posterioribus  vel  anterioribus  oriatur. 

47  Con.  Milev.  c.  13.  Posteriores  anterioribus  deferant, 
&c.  Vit.  Fidgentii,  cap.  20.  Inter  episcopos,  tempore  or- 
dinationis  inferior,  ultimus  sedebat. 

48  Con.  Bracar.  1.  can.  24.  Con.  Tolet.  4.  can.  4.  Secuu- 
dum  ordinationis  suae  tempora  resideant. 

49  Cod.  Justin.  lib.  1.  tit.  4.  c.  29.  Episcopi  tempore 
ordinationis  praelati,  &c. 

60  Aug.  Ep.  217.  ad  Victorin. 
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his  scniors :  which  was  a  thing,  he  says,  cqually 
injurious  to  them,  and  invidious  to  himself.  So 
cautious  was  he  of  doing  any  thing  that  might  seem 
to  intrench  upon  this  rule,  for  fear  of  breeding  con- 
fusion  in  the  government  of  their  churches. 

_.  „  I  must  here  take  notice  further,  that 

Sect.  9.  * 

honorr»rySrr'"nu(e8,  besides  the  primacy  of  power,  there 
mepo"er!'c  pnmate  was  in  most  provinces  also  a  primacy 
of  honour ;  whence  some  bishops  had 
the  name  and  title  of  primates,  who  had  not  the 
jurisdiction.  And  these  were  of  three  sorts  :  1.  The 
primates  aro,  the  oldest  bishop  in  each  province 
next  to  the  metropolitan.  These  had  no  power 
above  others,  except  when  the  metropolitan  was 
some  way  disabled,  or  unqualified  for  discharging 
his  office  by  irregularity  or  suspension :  then  his 
power  of  course  devolved  to  the  senior  bishop  of 
the  province.  And  this,  I  conceive,  was  the  reason 
why  the  bishop  of  Amastris51  presided  in  council 
over  the  bishops  of  Pontus,  when  yet  Heraclea, 
and  not  Amastris,  was  the  metropolis  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

The  second  sort  of  honorary  pri- 
2.  Tiiui'»r  metio-  mates  were  the  titular  metropolitans, 

politaos. 

which  were  the  bishops  of  such  cities 
as  had  the  name  and  title  of  civil  metropoles 
bestowed  on  them  by  some  emperor,  without  the 
power  and  privileges,  which  were  still  retained  to 
the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  province.  Thus 
Marcian  the  emperor  dignified  the  city  Chalcedon 
with  the  title  of  a  metropohs,  and  the  honour 
was  confirmed  to  the  bishop  by  the  council  of 
Chalcedon52  itself,  only  with  a  salvo  jure  to  the 
rights  of  Nicomedia  the  old  metropohs  :  from  that 
time  therefore  the  bishop  of  Chalcedon  styled  him- 
self  metropohtan  of  Bithynia,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Acts M  of  the  Sixth  General  Council.  The  same 
honour  was  done  to  the  city  and  bishop  of  Nice,  in 
the  council  of  Chalcedon 51  likewise.  So  that  here 
were  three  metropolitans  in  one  province,  but  one 
only  had  the  power ;  the  privileges  of  the  other  two 
were  only  honorary,  to  sit  and  vote  in  council  next 
to  their  metropohtan.  Yet  this  gave  such  bishops 
an  opportunity  to  exalt  themselves,  and  sometimes 
they  so  far  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  the  first 
metropohtan,  as  to  draw  off  his  suffragans,  and 
divide  the  province  with  him.  Thus  it  was  with 
the  bishop  of  Nice,  who  before  the  time  of  the 
sixth  general  council,  had  got  a  synod  of  suffra- 
gans  under  him.  For  so  Photius  subscribed  him- 
self  in  that  council55  bishop  of  Nice,  and  metropo- 


51  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  23,  says  he  presided  as  the  senior  bi- 
shop,  <«s  ap-j^aio-raTos  -npovriTaKTo. 
«  Con.  Chalced.  Act.  6.  t.  4.  p.  612. 
»  Con.  6.  Gen.  Act.  18. 
"  Con.  Chalced.  Act.  13.  p.  716. 
»  Con.  6.  Gen.  Act.  18.  p.  1080. 
56  Con.  Nic.  can.  7.  £xtx(0  T''w  dKoXovSriau  t?js  ti/uj/s, 


litan  of  Bithynia  for  himself  and  the   synod  that 
was  under  him. 

Besides  these  there  wcre  a  third  sort  Scct  ,. 
of  primates,  who,  though  they  were  „hZ\"- 'iSthS" 
neither  bishops  of  titular  mctropolcs,  SrTiuSmreifci 
nor  the  oldest  bishops  of  the  province, 
yet  took  place  of  all  the  rest,  by  a  general  dcfcrenec 
tliat  was  paid  to  them,  out  of  regard  to  the  eminency 
of  Iheir  see,  being  some  mother  church,  or  particu- 
larly  honoured  by  ancient  prescription.  This  was 
the  case  of  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  That  city 
was  no  metropolis  of  the  empire,  but  subject  to 
Caesarea,  the  metropolis  of  Palestine  ;  yet,  in  regard 
that  it  was  the  mother  church  of  the  world,  this 
peculiar  honour  was  paid  to  it,  that  the  bishop 
thereof  was  always  next  in  dignity  to  the  metropo- 
litan  of  Caesarea,  and  took  place  of  all  the  other 
bishops  of  the  province.  And  this  privilege  was 
confirmed  to  him  by  the  Nicene  council,56  which 
made  a  canon  to  this  purpose :  That  whereas,  by 
ancient  custom  and  tradition,  the  bishop  of  iElia 
had  a  particular  honour  paid  him,  the  same  should 
be  continued  to  him,  still  reserving  to  the  metropo- 
lis  the  dignity  and  privilege  which  belonged  to  it. 
Some  fondly  imagine 5T  that  this  canon  gave  the 
bishop  of  Jcrusalem  patriarchal  power ;  whereas  it 
does  not  so  much  as  make  him  a  metropolitan,  but 
leaves  him  subject  to  the  metropolis  of  Palestine, 
which  was  Ceesarea,  as  St.  Jerom58  informs  us, 
whose  words  clear  the  sense  of  this  canon,  and 
prove  that  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  was  no  metro- 
politan,  nor  independent  of  his  metropolitan,  as 
Valesius 59  imagines,  but  had  only  the  second  place 
of  honour  assigned  him  next  to  his  metropolitan, 
whieh  was  that  honorary  primacy  which  the  bishops 
of  Jerusalem  had  always  enjoyed,  because,  as  the 
council  of  Constantinople  words  it,60  Jerusalem  was 
the  mother  of  all  other  churches. 

But  leaving  these    honorary  pri- 
mates,  who  had  little  more  than  a     Ti.eomcesofme- 

tropohtans.     1.  To 

name,  I  am  here  to  show  what  were  °™»»j l*™»0*»- 

gan  bishops. 

the  offices  and  privileges  of  those  who 
were  properly  metropolitans  ;  and  they  were  these 
that  follow.  First,  They  were  to  regulate  the  elec- 
tions  of  all  their  provincial  bishops,  and  either  or- 
dain,  or  authorize  the  ordination  of  them.  No 
bishop  was  to  be  elected  or  ordained  without  their 
consent  and  approbation :  otherwise  the  canons 
pronounce  both  the  election  and  the  ordination  null. 
The  icSpoc,  or  ratification  of  all  that  is  done,  says  the 
council  of  Nice,61  belongs  to  the  metropohtan  in 


tij  fjLi]Tf>oir6\ti  ataXpfj.lvov  tov  OLKtiov  d£tuifj.aTOi. 

57  Sylvius  Addit.  ad  Caranz.  summ.  Concil. 

58  Jerom.  Ep.  61.  ad  Pavnmach.     Hoc  ibi  decernitur  ut 
Palaestinae  metropolis  Caesarea  sit 

59  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  5.  23. 

60  Con.  Constant.  Ep.  Synod.  ad  Damas. 

61  Con.  Nic.  can.  4. 
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every  province.  And  again,  If  any  bishop  is  made 
without  the  consent  of  the  metropoUtan,  this  great 
synod62  pronounces  such  a  one  to  be  no  bishop. 
The  same  rule  is  repeated  in  the  councils  of  Anti- 
och,68  Laodicea,64  Arles,65  Turin,66  Sardica,67  Ephe- 
sus,88  and  Chalcedon.69  And  whereas  some  pretend 
that  the  African  primates  had  not  this  power,  the 
contrary  appears  evidently  from  several  canons  of 
their  councils.  The  second  council  of  Carthage™ 
says,  No  one  shall  presume  to  ordain  a  bishop  with- 
out  consulting  the  primate  of  the  province,  and 
taking  his  precept,  though  many  other  bishops 
should  join  with  him.  The  third  council  of  Car- 
thage  requires  but  three  bishops  to  the  ordination 
of  a  bishop,  but  then"  they  must  be  such  as  are 
expressly  authorized  by  the  metropolitan.  And 
the  fourth  council'2  rcquires  either  his  presence,  or 
at  least  his  authority  and  commission.  Here  a 
primate  and  a  metropolitan  are  the  same  thing,  viz. 
the  senior  bishop  of  the  province,  who  usually  went 
to  the  church,  where  the  new  bishop  was  to  be 
placed,  and  consecrated  him  with  his  own  hands, 
as  St.  Austin  and  Possidius™  testify,  who  are  good 
witnesses  of  their  practice. 

Nor  was  this  power  at  all  infringed 

Sect.  13.  .  .         . 

•  Ti.is  power  conti-  by  setting    up   oi    patnarchs   above 

nued  to  them  after       J  °         r  r 

triarchlngupofpa'  tnerru  ^or  though  the  metropolitans 
were  then  to  be  ordained  by  the  patri- 
archs,  and  obliged  to  attend  on  them  for  it,  who 
before  were  ordained  by  their  own  provincial  sy- 
nod ;  yet  still  the  right  of  ordaining  their  own  suf- 
fragans  was  all  along  preserved  to  them,  and  ex- 
pressly  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon ;" 
nor  do  we  ever  find  any  patriarch  assuming  this 
power,  except  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  for  a  par- 
ticular  reason,  of  which  I  shall  give  an  account  in 
the  following  chapter,  sect.  II. 

sect.  H.  But  here  I  must  observe,  that  this 

arwtrary*  Eut  det"°r-  power  of  metropolitans  was  not  arbi- 

mined  by  the  major    .  n         ,1  i  i  ■    i 

vote  of  a  provmciai  trary  :  for  though  no  bishop  was  to 
be  elected  or  ordained  without  their 
consent,  yet  they  had  no  negative  voice  in  the  mat- 
ter,  but  were  to  be  determined  and  concluded  by  the 
major  part  of  a  provincial  synod.     For  so  thc  coun- 

62  Con.  Nic.  can.  6. 

63  Con.  Antioch.  can.  19.  w  Con.  Laodic.  can.  12. 
65  Con.  Arelat.  2.  can.  5  et  6.  m  Con.  Taurin.  can.  1. 

67  Con.  Sardic.  can.  6. 

68  Con.  Ephes.  Decret.  de  Episc.  Cypr. 

69  Con.  Chalced.  Act.  13.    It.  can.  25. 

70  Con.  Carth.  2.  c.  12.  Inconsulto  primate  cujuslibet 
provincise  nemo  pra;sumat,  licet  cum  multis  episcopis,  sine 
ejus  praecepto,  episcopum  ordinare. 

71  Con.  Carth.  3.  c.  39.  Non  minus  quam  tres  sufficiant, 
qui  fuerint  a  metropolitano  directi  ad  ordinandum  epis- 
copum. 

72  Con.  Carth.  4.  c.  1.  Conventu  totius  provincise  epis- 
coporum,  maximeque  metropolitani  vel  praesentia,  vel  auc- 
toritate  ordinetur  episcopus. 

73  Aug.  Ep.  261.   Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  8. 


cil  of  Arles'5  decreed,  that  if  there  arose  any  doubt 
or  hesitation  betwixt  the  parties,  the  metropolitan 
should  side  with  the  greater  number.  And  the 
council  of  Nice76  to  the  same  purpose:  If  two  or 
three  out  of  a  contentious  humour  shall  oppose  the 
common  election,  duly  and  regularly  made  accord- 
ing  to  the  canons  of  the  church,  in  this  case  let  the 
majority  of  voices  prevail. 

And  the  same  rule  was  to  be  ob- 
served  in  the  ordination  of  metropoli-     MetropoMaM  to 

be    citosen    aud    or- 

tansthemselves,whowere  tobechosen  «Wajd  iiytheirown 

provmcial  uyiiod. 

and  consecrated  by  their  own  pro- 
vincial  bishops  ;  who  were  not  obliged  to  scnd  for  a 
metropolitan  out  of  another  province  to  do  it,  but 
they  had  power  to  do  it  in  their  own  provincial  sy- 
nod  among  themselves.  This,  St.  Austin  says,  was 
the  custom  of  the  catholic  church,  both  in  Africa 
and  at  Rome.  And  therefore,  when  the  Donatists 
objectcdagainst  Caecilian,  primate  of  Carthage,  that 
his  ordination  was  uncanonical,  because  he  had  not 
sent  for  the  neighbouring  primate  of  Numidia  to 
come  and  ordain  him :  his  answer  was,77  that  Cae- 
cilian  had  no  need  of  this  ;  since  the  custom  of  the 
catholic  church  was  otherwise,  which  was  not  to 
have  the  Numidian  bishops  to  ordain  the  bishop 
of  Carthage,  but  the  neighbouring  bishops  of 
the  province  of  Carthage  :  as  it  was  not  the 
custom  at  Rome  to  send  for  a  metropolitan  out 
of  another  province,  to  ordain  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  but  he  was  always  ordaincd  by  the  bishop 
of  Ostia,  a  neighbouring  bishop  of  the  same  pro- 
vince. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  canon  in  the  council  of  Sar- 
dica,'8  which  orders  the  bishops  of  the  next  province, 
as  some  interpret  it,  to  be  called  in  to  the  ordination 
of  a  metropolitan,  tovq  anb  rijg  iz\i]aio^wpov  iirapxiaQ 
iniaKOTzovg.  But  this  perhaps  may  as  well  be  ren- 
dered,  the  neighbouring  bishops  of  the  same  pro- 
Aince  ;79  and  since  custom  and  the  practice  of  the 
church,  which  is  the  best  interpreter  of  doubtful 
canons,  does  manifestly  favour  this  sense,  there  is 
some  reason  so  to  understand  it.  But  however  it 
be,  here  is  no  mention  of  one  metropolitan  having 
a  right  to  ordain  another.     From  which  it  appears, 


74  Con.  Chalced.  Act.  16.  in  fin. 

75  Con.  Arelat.  2.  can.  5.  Si  inter  partes  aliqua  natafuerit 
dubitatio,  majori  numero  metropolitanus  in  electione  con- 
sentiat. 

76  Con.  Nic.  can.  6. 

77  Aug.  Brevic.  Collat.  tert.  die,  c.  16.  Non  exspectavit 
Coecilianus  ut  princeps  a  principe  ordinaretur;  cum  aliud 
habeat  ecclesiae  catholicae  consuetudo,  ut  non  Numidiae,  sed 
propinquiores  episcopi  episcopum  ecclesia:  Carthaginis  ordi- 
nent :  sicut  nec  Romanae  ecclesiae  ordinat  aliquis  episcopus 
metropolitanus,  sed  de  proximo  Ostiensis  episcopus. 

78  Con.  Sard.  can.  6. 

79  Harmenopulus  so  understood  it ;  for  in  his  Epitome  he 
thus  words  it:  01  TrXijo-toxojpoi  tjjs  £Trap)(ins  irapi^ui- 
o-av.  Vid.  Harmen.  Epit.  Canon.  ap.  Leunclav.  Jur.  Gr. 
Rom.  1. 1.  p.  2. 


; 
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that  in  these  times  no  mctropolitan  was  obliged  to 
go  or  send  out  of  his  ovvn  province,  much  lcss  to 
Rome,  for  his  ordination  ;  but  all  was  to  be  done  by 
his  suffragans  in  his  own  church.  Nor  was  any 
bishop  obliged  to  go  for  ordination  to  his  metro- 
politan's  church,  but  ordinarily  the  metropolitan 
and  the  rest  of  thc  bishops  met  synodically  in  the 
vacant  church,  and  there  elected  and  consecrated  a 
new  bishop  in  the  presence  of  the  people  for  whom 
they  ordained  him.  This  was  the  first  part  of  the 
metropolitan's  office. 

Their  next  office  was,  to  prcside  over 

m!trox!i',1im?7o0f   thri1-  provincial  bishops,  and  lf  any 

',""  controversies  arose  among   them,  to 

ES' 7,u  appe°iss'    interpose  their  authority  to  cnd  and 

fro.n  them.  ^^^.^     them  .    ^  ^    tQ    hear  th(?  ac. 

cusations  of  others,  who  complained  of  injury  done 
them  by  their  own  bishops,  from  whom  there  was 
liberty  always  to  appeal  to  their  metropolitan.  Thus 
in  Africa  it  was  ordained  by  the  council  of  Milevis,90 
that  if  two  bishops  disputed  about  the  bounds  of 
their  dioceses,  the  metropolitan  should  appoint  a 
committee  of  bishops  to  hear  and  determine  thcir 
controversy.  If  a  presbyter  or  deacon  was  excom- 
municated  by  his  own  bishop,  the  council  of  Sar- 
dicasl  allows  him  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  metropoK- 
tan  of  his  province ;  or  if  he  were  absent,  to  the 
metropohtan  of  the  next  province,  to  desire  a  new 
hcaring  of  his  cause.  In  such  cases  as  these  the 
metropohtan  had  three  ways  of  proceeding :  either, 
first,  he  was  to  appoiut  a  select  number  of  bishops 
to  be  judges;  which  was  the  practice  of  Afnca, 
where  such  judges  were  therefore  called82  judices 
electl,  and  their  number  assigned  to  be  twelve,63  if  a 
bishop's  cause  was  to  be  tried  before  them.  Or,  se- 
condly,  he  was  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  provincial 
synod,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  general  prac- 
tice,  when  those  called  the  Apostohcal  Canons  wcre 
made  ;  one  of  which  orders,81  that  when  a  bishop  is 
accused,  he  shall  be  convened  before  a  synod  of 
bishops.  Another  says,85  The  primate  shall  do  no- 
thing  without  the  consent  of  all  the  other  bishops ; 
so  concord  will  be  preserved,  and  God  will  be  glo- 
rified.  And  another,  Twice  a  year  let  there  be  a 
synod  of  bishops86  to  examine  doctrines  of  religion, 
and  terminate  all  ecclesiastical  controversies  that 
may  happen.  But,  thirdly,  by  Justinian's  law87  the 
metropolitan  has  power  to  hear  causes  upon  appeal 
himself  without  a  synod :  yet  whether  he  could  pro- 


ceed  so  far  as  to  depose  a  bishop  by  his  sole  au- 
thority,  is  questioned.  Spalatensis88  gives  some 
instances  of  bishops  that  were  deposed  by  their 
mctropolitans,  but  for  aught  that  appears  it  was 
done  in  synod:  but  whether  it  was,  or  was  not, 
matters  not  much  ;  for  still  in  all  cascs,  by  the  same 
law  of  Justinian89  and  the  Canons,  there  lay  an  ap- 
pcal  from  the  metropolitan  to  a  provincial  synod,  of 
which  he  was  only  the  president,  or  moderator  and 
director  of  busincss  in  it. 

And  this  leads  us  to  a  third  office        .  ,  ,. 

Sect.  17. 

of  the  metropohtans,  which  was,  to  J™;'^;:10 
call  provincial  synods,  and  preside  in  fa^rutwmSiSgeJ 
them.  For  since  the  Canons90  ap- 
pointed  two  synods  to  be  held  ordinarily  every  year 
in  each  province,  (besides  such  as  might  be  called 
upon  extraordinary  occasions,)  it  was  necessary  some 
one  should  be  appointed  to  give  notice  of  the  time 
and  place,  and  have  authority  both  to  convocate  and 
preside  in  them.  All  things  therefore  relating  to  this 
matter,  were  by  common  consent  put  into  the  pri- 
mate's  power,  whose  circular  lctters  (which  some- 
times  are  called  synodicee  and  tractorice,*'  as  the  em- 
peror's  were  caUed  sacr<e)  were  a  legal  summons, 
which  no  bishop  of  the  province  might  disobey  un- 
der  pain  of  suspension,  or  some  such  canonical 
censure,  which  is  left  to  the  discretion92  of  the  me- 
tropohtan  and  the  council. 

4.  It  belonged  to  metropolitans  to  sectis 
publish  and  disperse  such  imperial  toySjJhfSS!!i 
laws  and  canons,  as  were  either  by  llS  aTo'ceCses.°an.'d 
councils  or  emperors  made  for  the 
common  good  of  the  church.  This  they  are  re- 
quired  to  do  by  several  laws93  both  of  the  church 
and  state,  the  better  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  and 
enforce  the  practice  of  thein.  Nor  were  they  only 
to  disperse  the  canons  that  were  made,  but  to  see 
that  they  were  observed  :  which  gave  them  right  to 
visit  and  inquire  into  neglects,  abuses,  and  dis- 
orders  committed  by  any  bishop  throughout  the 
whole  province.  The  metropolitan  in  this  respect 
is  said  to  have  the  care  of  the  whole  province,  by 
the  council  of  Antioch.91  Not  that  this  gave  him 
power  to  officiate  in  any  other  bishop's  church,  or 
perform  such  acts  as  the  bishop  himself  might  per- 
form  alone,  such  as  the  ordaining  of  presbyters  and 
deacons,  and  the  like ;  which  are  specialties  of  every 
bishop,  reserved  to  them  by  the  same  council :  but 
in  case  of  omission  or  scandalous  neglect,  the  bishop 


80  Con.  Milev.  can.  21.  Per  episcopos  judices  causa 
finiatur,  sive  quos  eis  primates  dederint,  sive  quos  ipsi  vici- 
nos  ex  consultu  primatis  delegerint. 

91  Con.  Sard.  can.  14.  s-  Con.  Carth.  3.  can.  7. 

83  Con.  Carth.  1.  can.  11.  Episcopus  a  duodecim  consa- 
cerdotibus  audiatur. 

w  Can.  Apost.  c.  74.  Con.  Constant.  2  Gen.  can.  6. 

65  Ibid.  c.  35.  Con.  Antioch.  can.  9.  »  Ibid.  c.  38. 

87  Cod.  Just.  lib.  I.  tit.  4.  c.  29. 

88  Spalat.  de  Repub.  Eccl.  par.  1.  lib.  3.  c.  7.  u.  19. 

F 


89  Cod.  Just.  ibid. 

90  Con.  Xic.  can.  5.  Antioch.  c.  20.  Agathen.  c.  35.  Are- 
lat.  2.  c.  18.  Can.  Apost.  c.  38. 

91  Aug.  Ep.  217.  ad  Victorin.     Tractoria  ad  me  quinto 
idus  Novembris  venit,  &c. 

92  Con.  Chalced.  can.  19.    Con.  Carth.  4.  can.  21.  Theo- 
doret,  Ep.  81. 

93  Justin.  Novel.  6  et  42. 

91  Con.  Antioch.  can.  9.    tiji»  eppovrioa  avaol-^aQai.  ira- 
crijs  Tijs  iirap^iiai. 
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of  the  metropolis  was  to  manifest  his  care  with  the 
advice  of  the  rest  of  his  brethren. 

5.  In  Africa  all  bishops  paid  a  pe- 
5.  Buhopsnot  to  culiar  deference   to    the  primate,  in 

travel  witliout    the  m  t  , 

lettere  of  their  me-  taking  his   hcence   to  travel,  when- 

tropoutan.  ° 

ever  they  were  called  into  a  foreign 
country  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  This  was 
expressly  provided  by  a  canon  of  the  third  council 
of  Carthage,95  that  no  bishop  should  go  beyond  sea 
without  consulting  his  primate,  and  taking  his  for- 
matce,  or  letters  of  commendation.  Nor  was  this  so 
peculiar  to  Africa,  but  that  we  may  meet  with  the 
same  rule  and  practice  in  other  places,  even  as  low 
as  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  in  one  of  his 
epistles 96  gives  the  same  direction  to  some  bishops 
in  reference  to  their  metropolitan,  that  they  should 
not  travel  upon  urgent  occasion  without  his  letters 
of  concession. 

6.  It  belonged  to  metropolitans  to 
g.  Metropohlansto  take  care  of  all  vacant  sees  within 

take  care  of  vacant 

sees  within  their      their  province  ;  to  administer  the  af- 

province.  * 

fairs  of  the  church  during  the  vacancy, 
to  secure  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric,  and  pro- 
cure  a  speedy  election  of  a  new  bishop.  In  Africa 
the  primate  commonly  appointed  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  bishops  to  be  his  vicegerent  in  such  a  case, 
whom  therefore  the  canons  (as  have  been  observed 
before)  call  an  interventor.97  The  council  of  Riez98 
in  France  in  like  manner  puts  the  administration 
of  a  vacant  see  into  the  hands  of  a  neighbouring 
bishop,  under  the  inspection  of  the  metropolitan. 
And  the  council  of  Valentia99  in  Spain  authorizes 
the  metropolitan  to  punish  purloiners  of  the  re- 
venues  in  the  vacancy,  and  to  send  an  administrator 
till  a  new  bishop  is  chosen.  By  a  canon  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,100  the  care  of  the  revenues  of 
the  church  is  committed  to  the  steward  of  the 
church,  the  wconomus ;  but  the  care  of  supplying 
the  vacant  see  with  a  new  bishop  within  three 
months,  is  the  business  of  the  metropohtan. 

sect.  2i.  7-  It  belonged  to  the  metropolitan 

cakuiatTmrtime  yearly  to  review  the  calculation  of 
the  time  of  Easter,  and  give  notice  to 
his  suffragans  of  it.  The  care  of  composing  the 
cycle  indeed  was  by  the  Nicene  fathers  particularly 
committed  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,""  as  Pope 
Leo  and  others  inform  us ;  and  he  was  to  give  no- 
tice  to  other  churches :  but  due  care  was  not  al- 
ways  taken  in  this  matter,  and  therefore  the  metro- 
politan  in  every  province  was  concerned  to  settle 


the  time,  and  acquaint  the  whole  province  with  it. 
As  we  find  St.  Ambrose102  did  for  the  province  of 
Milan ;  and  the  bishop  of  Carthage,103  for  the  pro- 
vince  of  Africa :  and  the  Spanish  councils 104  order 
their  metropolitans  first  to  concert  the  matter  among 
themselves,  and  then  communicate  it  to  their  com- 
provincials. 

Some  later  canons105  make  it  the  Sect  22 
privilege  of  metropolitans  to  conse-  m"ropoi!unsWpew 
crate  all  churches  throughout  the 
province.  But  I  have  showed  before,  that  this  was 
originally  the  privilege  of  every  bishop  in  his  own 
diocese  ;  and  being  a  private  act,  which  only  con- 
cerned  his  own  church,  and  not  the  whole  pro- 
vince,  the  metropolitan  was  to  have  no  hand  in  it, 
no  more  than  in  the  consecration  of  presby ters  and 
deacons,  by  the  ninth  canon  of  the  council  of  An- 
tioch.  Other  canons106  bind  the  whole  province  to 
follow  the  forms  and  rites  of  Divine  service  used  in 
the  metropolitan  church :  but  I  have  observed  be- 
fore,  that  anciently  every  bishop  had  liberty  to  pre- 
scribe  for  his  own  diocese,  and  was  under  no  limit- 
ation  as  to  this  matter,  unless  it  were  the  order  of  a 
provincial  council. 

By  this  we  see  that  the  power  of 
metropolitans  in  some  places  exceeded     The  pnmate  or 

.  .       .     T  r  Alexandria  had  lh* 

others.     And   1   must  here    observe,  greatest  p0wtr  of 

any  otlier. 

that  the  primate  of  Alexandria  was 
the  greatest  metropolitan  in  the  world,  both  for  the 
absoluteness  of  his  power,  and  the  extent  of  his 
jurisdiction.  For  he  was  not  metropolitan  of  a 
single  province,  but  of  all  the  provinces  of  Egypt, 
Libya,  and  Pentapolis,  in  which  there  were  at  least 
six  large  provinces,  out  of  which  sometimes  above 
a  hundred  bishops  were  called  to  a  provincial 
council.  Alexander  summoned  near  that  number 
to  the  condemnation  of  Arius 10'  before  the  council 
of  Nice.  And  Athanasius los  speaks  of  the  same 
number  meeting  at  other  times :  particularly  the 
council  of  Alexandria,  anno  339,  which  heard  and 
justified  the  cause  of  Athanasius  after  his  return 
from  his  banishment,  had  almost  a  hundred  bishops 
in  it ;  which  was  above  thirty  more  than  the  bishop 
of  Rome's  libra,  which  was  but  sixty-nine.  Nor 
was  the  primate  of  Alexandria's  power  less  than  the 
extent  of  his  jurisdiction  ;  for  he  not  only  ordained 
all  his  suffragan  bishops,  but  had  liberty  to  ordain 
presbyters  and  deacons  in  all  churches  throughout 
the  whole  district.  Mr.  Basnage  and  Launoy 109 
will  have  it  that  he  had  the  sole  power  of  ordaining, 


95  Con.  Carth.  3.  can.  28.     Ut  episcopi  trans  mare  non 
proficiscantur,  nisi  constilto  primae  setlis  episcopo,  &c. 

96  Greg.  M.  Ep.  8.  lib.  7. 

97  Con.  Carth.  5.  can.  8. 

99  Con.  Reiens.  can.  5  et  6.         "  Con.  Valent.  can.  2. 
"»  Con.  Chalced.  c.  25. 

101  Leo,  Ep.  72.  al.  70.  ad  Marcian  Tmper. 

102  Ambros.  Ep.  83.  ad  Episc.  per  ^Emyliam. 

103  Con.  Carth.  3.  can.  1  et  41. 


104  Con.  Bracar.  2.  can.  9.    Con.  Tolet.  4.  can.  5. 

105  Gelas.  Ep.  1.  c.  4.  Montan.  Tolet.  Ep.  ad  Palentinos 
ap.  Blondel,  Apol.  p.  150. 

106  Concil.  Gcrundens.  can.  1.   Con.  Epaun.  can.  27.    Con. 
Tolet.  ll.can.3. 

107  Alexand.  Ep.  Encycl.  ap.  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  6. 

109  Athan.  Apol.  2.  p.  720.    Con.  Alexaudr.  Ep.  Encycl. 
Con.  t.  2.  p.  533. 

109  Basnag.  Exerc.  in  Baron.  p.  307.  et  Launoy,  ibid. 
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and  that  not  so  mnch  as  a  preshyter  or  deacon 
could  he  ordained  without  him.  Valesius110  thinks 
his  privilege  was  ratfaer  that  he  might  ordain  if  he 
pleased,  but  not  that  he  had  the  sole  power  of  or- 
daining  presbyters  and  deacons.  But  either  way  it 
was  a  great  privilege,  and  peculiar  to  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria ;  for  no  other  metropolitan  pretended 
fo  the  like  power  besides  himself. 

I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  ob- 
ki\  ^opoutana  serve  concerning  metropolitans,  which 

BBlkd  apottoliri,  .  •       ,i         n     t 


aM,M«Vi  is,  that  they  wcre  anciently  all  di 


]  apot 
__  Ih.-.rr- 
ajwtultcte 


nified  with  the  name  apostolici ;  which 
was  thcn  no  peculiar  title  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
ForPope  Siricius  himself  gives  all  primates1"  this 
appellation :  and  it  continued  to  be  their  title  to  the 
davs  of  Alcuin,  who,  speaking  of  the  election  of 
bishops,  says,112  when  the  clergy  and  people  have 
chosen  one,  they  draw  up  an  instrument,  and  go 
with  thcir  elect  to  the  apostolicus:  by  whom  he 
means  not  the  pope,  but  the  primate  or  metropolitan 
of  every  province,  who  had  the  right  and  power  of 
consecration. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF    PATRIARCHS. 

s«t  i  Next  in  order  to  the  metropolitans 

c>ePnt!y  cStedwh.  or  primates,  were  the  patriarchs  ;  or, 
b..hop,.  ^   the_  were   at   first   cayie^    arcri. 

bishops  and  exarchs  of  the  diocese.  For  though 
now  an  archbishop  and  a  metropolitan  be  gener- 
ally  taken  for  the  same,  to  wit,  the  primate  of 
a  single  province ;  yet  anciently  the  name  arch- 
bishop  was  a  more  extensive  title,  and  scarce 
given  to  any  but  those  whose  jurisdiction  extended 
over  a  whole  imperial  diocese,  as  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  &c.  That  this  was 
so,  appears  evidently  from  one  of  Justinian's  Novels, 
where  erecting  the  bishopric  of  Justiniana  Prima 
into  a  patriarchal  see,  he  says,  Our  pleasure  is,  that 
the  bishop  of  Justiniana  shall  not  only  be  a  metro- 
politan,  but  an  archbishop.'  Here  the  names  are 
clearly  distinguished,  and  an  archbishop  reckoned 
superior  to  a  metropolitan.  And  hence  it  was,  that 
after  the  setting  up  of  patriarchal  power,  the  name 
archbishop   was   appropriated   to    the   patriarchs. 


Liberatus2  gives  all  the  patriarchs  this  title  of 
archbishops.  So  does  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
frcquently,  speaking  of  the  patriarchs  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople3  under  the  name  of  arehbishops  also. 
These  were  otherwise  called  t?apvoi 

.  .      ,  ,.  Sect.  2. 

rnc  SioiKitatinc,  exarchs  ot  tne  diocese,  And  ««<_■  of  n_ 

diocese. 

to  distinguish  them  from  tlie  tK"px°' 
r»;e  t7rapx<ac,  the  exarchs  of  a  single  province,  which 
were  only  metropolitans.  Thus  Domnus,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  is  styled  exarch  of  the  eastern  diocese,4  by 
the  councils  of  Antioch  and  Chalcedon.  And  in 
the  subscriptions  of  the  sixth  general  council  at 
Constantinople,  Theodore,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  sub- 
scribes  himself  both  metropolitan  of  Ephesus,5  and 
exarch  of  the  Asiatic  diocese.  As  also  Philalethes, 
bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  styles  himself 
exarch  of  the  Pontic  diocese.  Which  shows,  that 
as  the  exarch  of  a  province  is  a  metropolitan,  so 
the  exarch  of  a  diocese  is  a  patriarch  in  the  ancient 
language  of  the  church.  And  by  this  we  under- 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  ninth  and  seventeenth 
canons  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  which  allow  of 
appeals  from  the  metropolitan  to  the  exarch  of  the 
diocese. 

As  to  the  name  patriarch,  there  is 
some   dispute   among    learned   men,     .saimasmWmis- 

r  °  take  about  the  first 

when  first  it  began  to  be  used  as  an  use  9f  the  name 

°  patriarch. 

appropriate  title  of  any  Christian  bi- 
shops.  Salmasius6  and  some  others  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  had  this  title  from  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  which  was  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  second  centmy.  Their  reason  is, 
because  that  emperor,  in  an  epistle  mentioned  by 
Vopiscus,  speaks  of  a  patriarch  at  Alexandria.  But 
the  patriarch  there  spoken  of,  was  not  any  Chris- 
tian,  but  a  Jewish  patriarch ;  as  may  appear  from 
Hadrian's  words,  and  the  character  which  he  gives 
of  him.'  For  he  says,  he  was  one  who  was  com- 
pelled  to  worship  both  Christ  and  Serapis :  which 
agrees  very  well  to  the  character  of  a  Jewish  patri- 
arch,  who  neither  acknowledged  the  heathen  nor 
the  Christian  religion,  and  therefore  needed  as  much 
compulsion  to  bring  him  to  worship  Christ,  as  Se- 
rapis ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  agree  to  the  character 
of  a  Christian  bishop,  who,  however  he  might  need 
force  to  compel  him  to  worship  Serapis,  yet  must  be 
supposed  wilhng  of  his  own  accord  to  worship 
Christ.  Besides,  the  patriarch  which  the  emperor 
speaks  of  was  one  who  came  only  occasionally  into 


im  Vales.  Observ.  in  Socrat.  lib.  3.  c.  5. 

111  Siric.  Ep.  4.  c.  1.  Ut  extra  conscientiam  seJis  apos- 
tolicac,  id  est,  primatis,  nemo  audeat  ordinare. 

1,2  Alcuin.  de  Div.  Offic.  c.  36.  Cum  episcopus  civitatis 
fuerit  defunctus,  eligitur  alius  a  clero  seu  populo,  fitque  de- 
cretum  ab  illis,  et  veniunt  ad  apostolicum  cum  suo  electo. 

1  Justin.  Novel.  11.  Volumus,  ut  non  solum  metropoli- 
tanus,  sed  etiam  archiepiscopus  fiat. 

2  Liberat.  Breviar.  c.  17. 

8  Con.  Chalced.  Act.  16.  It.  Act.  4.  et  can.  30. 
F  2 


4  Con.  Antioch.  in  Act.  14.  Con.  Chalced. 

5  Con.  6.Gen.  Act.  18.  Con.  t.  6  p.  1077  et  1080. 

6  Salmas.  de  Primat.  c.  4.  p.  44.      It.  not.  in  Vopiscum. 
'   Hadrian.  Epist.  ap.  Vopiscum  Vit.  Saturnin.     Illi  qui 

Serapin  colunt,  Christiani  sunt :  et  devoti  sunt  Serapi,  qui 
se  Christi  episcopos  dicunt.  Nemo  illic  archisynagogus 
Judceorum,  nemo  Samarites,  nemo  Christianorum  presby- 
ter,  non  mathematicus,  non  aruspex,  non  aliptes.  Ille  ipse 
patriarcha,  quum  „Egyptum  venerit,  ab  aliis  Serapidem 
adorare,  ab  aliis  cogitur  Christum. 
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Egypt  out  of  another  country ;  which  cannot  be 
said  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  had  his  fixed 
and  continual  residence  there  :  but  it  suits  exactly 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  Jewish  patriarch, 
who  resided  at  Tiberias  in  Palestine,  and  came  but 
accidentally,  or  at  some  certain  times,  into  Egypt. 
These,  and  the  like  reasons,  make  others  conclude 
against  Salmasius,  that  whoever  is  meant,  it  is  not 
any  Christian  patriarch  that  is  here  spoken  of.  Ba- 
ronius8  fancies  it  was  the  heathen  pontifex,  or  high 
priest  of  Egypt :  but  the  same  reasons  will  hold 
against  his  opinion  as  against  the  other;  for  the 
high  priest  of  Egypt  lived  in  Egypt,  and  needed  no 
compulsion  to  worship  Serapis,  as  this  patriarch 
did  :  so  that  it  must  be  the  Jewish  patriarch,  and  no 
other,  which  Hadrian  speaks  of,  as  Mr.  Basnage  and 
Bishop  Pearson,9  with  some  others,  have  observed. 
These  Jewish  patriarchs,  from 
or  the  jewuh  pa-  whom,   as    is    generally    aereed,   the 

triarchs,  their  first  .     '  6  i       i      • 

rise,  duration,  and     Christian  patriarchs  borrowed  their 

extinction.  * 

names,  were  a  sort  of  governors 
among  the  Jews  set  up  upon  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem ;  one  of  which  had  his  residence  at  Tiberias, 
and  another  at  Babylon,  who  were  the  heads  of  the 
Jews  dispersed  throughout  the  Roman  and  the  Per- 
sian  empire.  Of  thesc  there  is  frequent  mention 
made  in  the  ancient  writers  of  the  church,  Origen,'0 
Epiphanius,"  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,12  Theodoret,13  and 
many  others.  They  continued  in  great  power  and 
dignity  till  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
about  which  time  their  order  ceased.  For  Theodoret 
says  expressly,  that  long  before  his  time  their  go- 
vernment  was  wholly  abolished :  and  one  of  the 
laws  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  anno  429,14  speaks 
of  them  as  then  extinct. 

sect.5.  Much  about    the  same  time   the 

amofngkPeaMonu-  Montanists,  or  Cataphrygian  heretics, 
had  an  order  of  men  among  them, 
which  they  called  patriarchs,  and  another  which 
they  called  cenones,  both  which  were  superior  to 
their  bishops,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  distinct  orders 
from  them.  For  St.  Jerom15  charges  it  on  them  as 
a  crime,  that  they  thrust  down  the  order  of  the  bi- 
shops,  who  were  the  apostles'  successors,  and  set  up 


an  order  of  patriarchs  and  an  order  of  cenones 
among  them :  which  makes  some  learned  men19 
think,  that  when  St.  Jerom  wrote  that  against  the 
Montanists,  the  name  patriarch  was  not  as  yet 
adopted  into  the  church,  though  the  power  was 
under  another  name. 

Indeed,  the  first  time  we  mcet  with  Sect  6 
the  name  patriarch  given  to  any  bi-  arAniTuseS^oj" 
shop  by  any  public  authority  of  the  c^ndiorchau»- 
church,  is  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
which  mentions17  the  most  holy  patriarchs  of  every 
diocese,  and  particularly  Leo  patriarch18  of  great 
Rome.  Richerius,  who  has  written  accurately 
about  the  councils,  can  trace  the  name  no  higher." 
Among  private  authors,  the  first  that  mentions  pa- 
triarchs  by  name  is  Socrates,20  who  wrote  his  history 
about  the  year  440,  eleven  years  before  the  council 
of  Chalcedon.  By  what  he  says,  it  appears  that 
during  the  interval  between  the  general  council  of 
Constantinople,  anno  381,  and  that  of  Chalcedon, 
the  name  patriarch  began  to  be  an  appropriate  title 
of  some  eminent  bishops  in  the  church.  For  speak- 
ing  of  the  fathers  at  Constantinople,  he  says,  They 
constituted  patriarchs,  dividing  the  provinces  among 
them.  Valesius21  and  Dr.  Cave22  think  Socrat.es 
speaks  not  of  true  and  proper  patriarchs,  but  only 
of  extraordinary  legates,  or pro-tempore  commission- 
ers,  appointed  by  the  council  to  judge  who  were  fit 
to  be  received  to  catholic  communion  in  the  several 
dioceses  that  were  allotted  them.  But  all  others 
understand  him  in  the  proper  sense,  because  by 
this  time  patriarchal  power  was  settled  in  all  the 
dioceses  of  the  Roman  empire. 

But  though  the  name  of  patriarchs 
came  not  into  the  church  till  about     Four  diflferent 

.  .  c    c  ,  opinions  coneern 

the  time  of  Socrates,  vet  the  power^ingtheeretriseof 

.  ,  ...  -  patriarchal  poner. 

ltself,  as  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  was 
much  earlier ;  though  where  precisely  to  fix  the 
epocha,  and  date  its  rise,  is  not  so  easy  to  deter- 
mine.  Some  carry  it  as  high  as  the  apostles,  and 
derive  it,  as  they  do  the  pope's  supremacy,  from  St. 
Peter.  So  Baronius,23  who  is  followed  by  the  most 
eminent  writers  of  his  own  communion,  De  Marca, 
Valesius,  Richerius, Pagius,  and  Schelstrate.  Others 


8  Baron.  Annal.  tom.  2.  an.  112. 

9  Basnag.  Exercit.  Histor.  p.  284.  Pearson,  Vindic.  Ig- 
nat.  par.  1.  c.  11.  p.  328.  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  Verbo 
■7raTpidpx>is.     Cave,  Anc.  Chur.  Gov.  p.  153. 

10  Orig.  Tripl  apx^v,  lib.  4.  c.  1. 

11  Epiphan.  Hser.  30. 

12  Cyr.  Catech.  12.  n.  7.  13  Theodor.  Dial.  1. 
11  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  16.  tit.  8.  de  Jud.  lib.  29. 

15  Jerom.  Ep.  54.  ad  Marcel.  adv.  Montan.  t.  2.  p.  128. 
Apud  nos  apostolorum  locum  episcopi  tenent :  apud  eos 
episcopus  tertius  est.      Habent   enim   primos  de    Pepuza 

hrygia:  patriarchas:  secundos  quos  appellant  cenones  : 
atque  ita  in  tertium,  id  est,  pene  ultimum  locum,  episcopi 
devolvuntur. 

18  Basnag.  Exercit.  Histor.  p.  285.     Hinc  colligi  possit, 


priscis  temporibus  nondum  episcopis  insignioribus  affixum 
fuisse  nomen  patriarchoe. 

17  Con.  Chalced.  Act.  2.  p.  338.     oarioiTaToi  ■jrarptapxai 

OtOt/OJu"Ea>9   £<cdT7)S. 

1S  Act.  3.  p.  395. 

19  Rich.  Hist.  Concil.  tom.  1.  c.  2.  n.  11.  Nomen  patri- 
archarum  primum  quod  sciamusurpatum  in  synodo  Chalce- 
donensi. 

20  Socrat.  H.  E.  lib.5.  c.  8. 

21  Vales.  Annot.  in  Socrat. 

22  Anc.  Ch.  Gov.  p.  147. 

23  Baron.  Annal.  t.  1.  an.  39.  n.  16.  Pet.de  Marca,  de 
Concord.  t.  1.  lib.  1.  c.  3.  n.  5.  Vales.  Obseiv.  Eccles.  lib. 
3.  Richer.  Hist.  Concil.  1. 1.  c.  1.  n.  14.  Ant.  Pag.  Critic. 
an.  37.  n.  9. 
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justly  rejecl  this,  as  founded  upon  no  good  author- 
itv,  nor  evidenced  by  any  genuine  reeords  of  the 
ancient  church,  but  only  the  spurious  epistles  of  the 

first  popcs  ;  and  reckon  the  first  rise  of  patriarchs 
to  have  been  aftcr  the  apostolical  age,  and  some 
tiine  before  the  conneil  of  Nice.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  Spalatensis*1  and  Mr.  Brcrcwood.  The  third 
opinion  is  that  of  Balzamon,'*'5  and  other  modern 
Greeks,  that  patriarchs  were  first  instituted  hy  the 
council  of  Nice :  and  this  scems  to  be  favoured  by 
St.  Jcrom :  for  in  his  epistle  to  Pammachius,  writing 
against  the  errors  of  John  of  Jerusalem,  he  says, 
it  was  decreed  in  the  council  of  Nice,2s  that  Csesarea 
should  be  the  metropolis  of  Palestine,  and  Antioch 
the  metropolis  of  the  whole  East.  Therefore  the 
bishop  of  Jcrusalem  must  either  appeal  to  the 
bishop  of  C;csarea,  as  his  immediate  metropolitan, 
or  to  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  as  metropolitan  of  the 
East.  But  if  I  rightly  understand  St.  Jerom,  he 
does  not  mean  (as  some  mistake  him)  that  patriarchs 
wcre  first  sct  up  by  the  council  of  Nice :  for  then 
mctropolitans  must  be  so  too;  since  he  says  the 
same  of  thcm,  which  yet  evcry  one  knows  were  in 
the  church  long  before  the  council  of  Nice.  His 
mcaning  then  must  be,  that  both  metropolitans  of 
provinccs  and  metropolitans  of  dioceses  were  in 
being  before  the  council  of  Nice,  and  only  received 
confirmation,  or  a  canonical  establishment,  from  it. 
And  indeed  it  is  evident,  that  the  Nicene  fathers 
made  no  alteration  in  these  matters,  but  only  con- 
firmed  the  ancient  rights  of  the  bishops  of  principal 
cities,  as  they  found  them  authorized  by  custom  be- 
fore.  For  the  words  "  they  use  are,  Td  apxala  tOrj 
/cpart iViti,  "  Let  ancient  customs  still  take  place ;  so 
as  in  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis,  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  shall  have  power  over  all ;  because 
such  also  is  the  custom  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
And  accordingly  in  Antioch,  and  in  other  provinces, 
let  the  privileges  be  preserved  to  the  churches." 

Here  it  is  plain,  that  no  new  power  is  given  to 
any  bishops,  but  only  what  ancient  custom  and 
practice  had  assigned  them.  So  that  either  patri- 
archs  were  set  up  by  custom  before  the  council  of 
Nice,23  and  confirmed  by  the  council,  as  St.  Jerom 
thinks ;  or  else  not  introduced  till  afterwards.  This 
last  opinion  (notwithstanding  what  St.  Jerom  says ) 
is  embraced  by  the  famous  Mr.  Launoy,29  Mr.  Bas- 
nage,30  Dr.  Beverege,3'  and  Dr.  Cave,32  who  think 


2J  Spalat.  de  Repub.  par.  1.  1.  3.  c.  12.  n.  21.  Brere- 
wood  of  Patriar.  Gov.  q.  1. 

B  Balzam.  in  can.  6.  Con.  Nic. 

26  Hieron.  Kp.  61.  t.  2.  p.  178.  Ad  Alexandrinum  epis- 
copum  Palaestiuaquid  perlinet  ?  Ni  iallor,  liocibi  decerni- 
tur,  ut  Paloestinoe  metropolis  Caesarea  sit,  et  totius  Oiientis 
Antiochia.     Aut  igitur  ad  Caesariensem  episcopum  referre 

debueras  ; Aut   si  procul  expetendum  judicium  erat, 

Antiochiam  potius  literae  dirigendae. 

27  Con.  Nic.  can.  6. 

B  So  Du  Pin,  Bibliothec.  vol.  2.  p.  252      It.  de  Antiq. 


that  patriarchal  power  was  not  confirmed  by  the 
Nicene  canon,  nor  known  in  the  church  till  about 
the  tiine  of  the  second  gcncral  council  of  Constanti- 
nople,  anno  3S1. 

In   a   matter   so   obscure,   and   so  Sect  8 

variously  controvcrted  among  learned  sp2at2«i»iLn!si 

...  ,     ,  •  i  Jctom  prcferred.. 

men,  lt  is  not  easy  to  determine  where 
the  right  lies.  Patriarchal  power  was  not  set  up 
at  one  and  the  same  time  in  all  placcs.  Alexandria 
and  Antioeh  were  as  early  as  any,  and  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria  before  the  council  of  Nice  had  all 
Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis  under  his  jurisdiction, 
as  appears  from  the  Nicene  canons.  This  was  the 
dioecesis  JEtjyptiaca,  which  consisted  of  six  large 
provinces,  four  in  Egypt,  viz.  Thebais,  Arcadia, 
Augustanica,  and  iEgyptus  properly  so  called,  Li- 
bya  Inferior,  and  Libya  Superior,  which  is  Penta- 
polis.  As  all  thcse  were  subject  to  the  prcrfccttts 
Auijastalis  of  Egypt,  so  they  were  likewise  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  So 
that  he  was  not  only  a  metropolitan  of  a  single 
province,  but  of  six  provinces  joined  in  one  diocese. 
But  now  the  question  is,  whether  at  this  time  he 
had  any  metropolitans  under  him  ?  For  if  he  had, 
then  he  was  properly  a  patriarch  at  the  time  of  the 
Nicene  council.  As  to  this,  I  can  only  say,  that 
Epiphanius  and  Synesius  do  expressly  mention 
archbishops  and  metropolitans  under  the  archbishop 
of  Alexandria,  in  the  time  of  Athanasius,  and  Alex- 
ander  his  predecessor,  who  were  both  present  in  the 
council  of  Nice.  But  whether  they  mean  metro- 
politans  in  the  proper  sense,  or  only  coadjutors  to 
the  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  I  cannot  yet  deter- 
mine.  I  will  recite  the  passages,  and  leave  the 
curious  and  the  learned  to  make  further  inquiry. 
Synesius  says,  The  great  Athanasius  seeing  the 
church  of  Ptolemais  had  need  of  a  bishop  that  was 
able  to  cherish  and  augment  the  small  sparks  of 
true  religion,  which  was  then  in  a  dwindling  con- 
dition  there  ;  and  finding  Siderius,  bishop  of  Pala;- 
bisca,  a  man  fit  for  great  business ;  he  commanded 
him  to  remove  thence  to  Ptolemais,33  to  govern 
the  metropolitical  church  there.  And  Epiphanius,3* 
speaking  of  Meletius,  the  author  of  the  Meletian 
schism  before  the  council  of  Nice,  says  expressly, 
"  He  was  an  archbishop  in  Egypt,  under  Alexander, 
arehbishop  of  Alcxandria,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
first  infonnation  against  Arius."     This  agrees  with 


Eccl.  Disciplin.  Dissert.  1.  sect.  11.  p.  37. 

29  Launoy,  de  Rect.  Interpr.  Can.  6.  Con.  Nic. 

30  Basnag.  Exercit.  Histor.  p.  307. 

81  Bevereg.  Not.  in  Can.  2.  Con.  Constant. 

32  Cave,  Anc.  Ch.  Gov.  c.  2  et  4. 

33  Synes.  Ep.  67.  ad  Theoph.  p.  231.  Hd/ufiiyav  'A9a- 
vdtrtov, —  tov  dvfipa  tovtov,  cis  [xtit,oo-i  Trpdy/utacrtv  kirt- 
TijOfiov,  i.Kii  SiaGitvai  Kt\tv<rat,  tS\v  /urjTpoiroXiTijji  ikk\>]- 

GtnV   ETTLTpoTTcVaOVTa. 

31  Epiphan.  Haer.  69.  n.  3.       'O  apxinrio-Koiros  MtXrf- 

TIOS  6  KaTa  TIJU  AiyUTTTOI',  VTTO  oi  X£'Pa  'AXtJfui/ipoi/. 
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what  he  says  of  him  in  another  place,35  "  That  he 
was  chief  of  the  Egyptian  bishops,  and  next  in 
order  to  Peter  in  the  archbishopric,  being  his 
assistant,  and  administering  ecclesiastical  affairs 
under  him.  For  there  the  custom  is,  for  the  arch- 
bishop  of  Alexandria  to  have  the  ordering  of  eccle- 
siastical  matters  throughout  all  Egypt,  Thebais, 
Mareotes,  Libya,  Ammoniaca,  Mareotis,  and  Penta- 
polis."  So  that  as  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  had 
six  provinces  under  him,  he  se^ms  also  to  have  had 
subordinate  metropohtans  or  archbishops  under 
him  likewise,  as  the  archbishop  of  Lycopolis  in 
Thebais,  the  metropohtan  of  Ptolemais  in  Penta- 
pohs.  And  if  these  were  properly  metropolitans, 
he  must  be  a  patriarch,  under  the  name  of  metro- 
pohtan  of  the  whole  Egyptian  diocese,  as  they  were 
metropolitans  of  their  respective  provinces :  which 
is  the  thing  that  St.  Jerom  asserts  in  reference  to 
Csesarea  and  Antioch,  that  the  one  was  the  metro- 
polis  of  Palestine,  and  the  other  the  metropolis  of 
the  Oriental  diocese ;  and  this  from  ancient  custom, 
ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Nice. 

But  however  this  be,  (for  I    deter- 
Pairi-trcVai  pmver  mine  nothing  positively  in  this  matter,) 

established  in  three 

generaicouaciissuc-  the  next  age  affords  us  very  pregnant 

cessively,  viz.  Con-  °  -i  i_ 

stanunopie  Ephe-    proofs  of  the  establishment  and  growth 

6us,  anu  Chalcedon.    *  ° 

of  patriarchal  power.  The  general 
council  of  Constantinople,36  anno  331,  has  a  canon 
to  fix  the  hmits  of  the  several  dioceses :  so  that  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria  should  only  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  Egyptian  diocese  :  the  bishops  of  the 
East,  the  Eastern  diocese,  reserving  the  privileges 
granted  by  the  council  of  Nice  to  the  church  of 
Antioch :  the  bishops  of  the  Asiatic  diocese,  the 
Asiatic  churches  only:  those  of  the  Pontic  diocesc, 
the  Pontic  churches :  and  those  of  the  Thracian 
diocese,  the  Thracian  churches  only. 

Theodoret,"  speaking  of  this  council,  says,  they 
divided  the  dioceses,  and  assigned  every  diocese  its 
proper  hmits  and  jurisdiction.  And  Socrates,38 
more  expressly,  "  that  they  constituted  patriarchs, 
and  distributed  the  provinces,  so  that  no  bishops 
should  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  another  diocese,  as 
was  used  to  be  done  in  times  of  persecution.  Nec- 
tarius  was  allotted  Constantinople  and  Thrace;  Hel- 
ladius,  St.  Basil's  successor,  the  Pontic  diocese,"  &c. 

About  fifty  years  after  this,  anno  431,  the  third 
general  council  was  held  at  Ephesus,  where  we  find 
the  bishop  of  Antioch  laying  claim  to  the  power  of 
ordinations  in  the  province  of  Cyprus :  but  this 
proving  to  be  an  unjust  claim,  the  council  made  a 


decree  in  favour  of  the  Cyprian  bishops,  exempting 
them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Antioch,  because  by 
ancient  custom  they  always  were  exempt :  and  it 
is  added,39 "  that  the  same  rule  should  be  observed 
in  all  dioceses  and  provinces,  that  no  bishop  should 
seize  upon  any  province,  which  did  not  anciently 
belong  to  his  jurisdiction."  This  plainly  implies, 
that  the  bishop  of  Antioch  had  then  several  pro- 
vinces,  or  a  whole  diocese,  under  his  power  ;  which 
was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  council,  and  he  was 
only  denied  jurisdiction  over  the  province  of  Cyprus, 
because  of  ancient  right  it  did  not  belong  to  him. 

About  eighteen  years  after  this,  Theodosius, 
junior,  and  Valentinian,  called  the  second  council 
of  Ephesus,  anno  449.  And  in  the  letter  of  sum- 
mons  to  Dioscorus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  they  give 
him  orders  to  bring  ten  metropolitans40  of  his 
diocese  with  him.  This  is  noted  by  Liberatus  in 
his  Breviary,  and  the  letter  is  still  extant  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,41  by  which  it  appears,  that  at 
this  time  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  had  a  great 
number  of  metropolitans  within  the  Egyptian  dio- 
cese,  under  his  jurisdiction.  So  that  though  there 
be  some  dispute  concerning  the  first  rise  and  original 
of  patriarchal  power,  yet  there  remains  no  manner 
of  doubt,  but  that  it  was  come  to  its  full  height  and 
establishment  in  the  time  of  the  general  councils  of 
Ephesus  and  Chalcedon. 

Therefore  the  next  inquiry  is  into 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  these  pa-     The  pwer  of  Pa- 

,  a        i    i  •  i  1         triarchs  not  e.vactlj 

tnarcns.     And  nere  lt  is  to  be  nicely  the  same  in  aii 

churches. 

observed,  that  the  power  of  patriarchs  Co'j^a|J;^iariehh°d 
was  not  one  and  the  same  precisely  son.epecuharprivi- 
in  all  churches,  but  differed  according 
to  the  different  customs  of  places  and  countries,  or 
according  as  it  was  the  pleasure  of  kingsand  councils 
to  bestow  greater  privileges  on  them.  The  patri- 
arch  of  Constantinople,  when  he  was  first  advanced 
by  the  second  general  council,  had  only  the  single 
diocese  of  Thrace  assigned  him42  for  the  exercise 
of  his  jurisdiction ;  but  in  the  next  age  he  was 
grown  to  be  a  sort  of  patriarch  over  the  patriarchs 
of  Ephesus  and  Casarea  in  the  Asiatic  and  Pontic 
dioceses,  by  the  voluntary  consent  of  those  two  ex- 
archs  (no  doubt)  at  first,  paying  a  deference  to  the 
exarch  of  the  royal  city,  which,  advancing  into  a 
custom,  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  canon  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.  In  the  sixteenth  session  of 
that  council,  there  is  a  long  debate  about  this  mat- 
ter,  the  pope's  legates  warmly  stickling  against  it ; 
but  all  the  metropohtans  of  the  two  dioceses  of  Asia 


35  Haer.  68.  Meletian.  n.  1.  'O  MtXriros  ™»  kutu  ti)v 
AlyVTTTOV  irporiKiov,  Kai  SevTipeviov  TCO  ITtTpto,  KaTa  ti';v 
apXLtTriaKOTrliv,  ots  oV  afTiXt/t/^Etos  avTov  ^apiv,  &c. 

36  Con.  C.  Pol.  can.  2. 

87  Theod.  Ep.  86.  ad  Flav.  t.  3.  p  963. 
58  Socrat.    H.  E.   lib.  5.   c.  8.      iraTpiapxa^   Ka6t'o-Tt|- 
crav,  &c. 


39  Con.  Ephes.  1.  Act.  7.  Decret.  de  Episc.  Cypr. 

40  Liberat.  Breviar.  c.  12.  Imperator  dirigens  sacram 
Dioscoro  in  Alexandriara,  prsecepit,  ut  cum  decem  metro- 
politanis  episcopis,  quos  voluisset,  ipse  eligeret,  et  veniret 
Ephesum. 

41  Con.  Chalced.  Act.  1.  C.  t.  4.  p.  100. 

42  Con.  Const.  1.  can.  2. 
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and  Pontus  thcn  in  council,  together  with  Thalas- 
sius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  and  exarch  of  the  Pontic 
diocese,  with  one  voice  declaring,  that  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople  had,  by  long  custom  and  pre- 
scnption,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  ordaining  metro- 
politans  in  tho^.e  two  dioceses,  as  well  as  that  of 
Thracc ;  it  was  decreed,  that  this  privilege  should 
be  continued  to  him,  notwithstanding  the  bishop  of 
Rome's  intercession  against  it.4S  Also  by  two  canons 
of  that  council  he  is  allowTed  to  receive  appeals44 
from  the  exarchs  of  those  dioceses,  because  his 
throne  was  in  the  royal  city.  And  in  such  parts  of 
those  dioceses,  as  were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  bar- 
barians,  he  is  authorized  by  another  canon45  to  or- 
dain  all  the  bishops,  which  in  other  parts  was  the 
sole  privilege  of  the  metropohtans.  Theodoret46 
observes  even  of  Chrysostom  himself,  before  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  that  he  exercised  this  power 
over  all  the  three  dioceses.  For  he  says,  "  His 
care  extended  not  only  over  Constantinople  and 
Thrace,  which  consisted  of  six  provinces,  but  over 
Asia  and  Pontus,  each  of  whieh  had  eleven  civil 
prtetors  in  them."  We  are  not  therefore  to  take  an 
estimate  of  patriarchal  power  from  the  growing 
greatness  of  Constantinople,  but  to  distinguish  the 
peculiar  privileges  of  some  patriarchs  above  others, 
which  is  the  only  way  to  understand  the  power  of 
each. 

For    the   patriarch   of  Alexandria 
The  patrurch  of    had  also   some    prerogatives,   which 

Alexandm  bad  also  ,  .■£■.?,,.,, 

pwviitgespecuiiar     no  other  patriarch  besides  himself  en- 

to  hnnsclf.  * 

joyed.  Such  was  the  right  of  conse- 
crating  and  approving  every  single  bishop  through- 
out  all  the  provinces  of  his  diocese.  This  privilege 
was  not  allowed  even  to  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  for  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  the  very 
same  place  where  they  give  him  power  to  conse- 
crate  the  metropolitans  of  three  whole  dioceses,  deny 
him  the  privilege  of  consecrating  the  suffragan 
bishops  of  those  metropolitans  ;  and  reserve  it  as  an 
ancient  right  of  each  metropolitan,  with  a  synod  of 
his  provincial  bishops,  to  consecrate  all  the  bishops 
within  his  province,  the  archbishops  of  Constanti- 
nople  neither  being  consulted,  nor  having"  any 
hand  in  those  ordinations.  But  it  was  otherwise 
at  Alexandria.  For  the  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
whilst  he  was  only  a  metropolitan,  had  the  ordina- 
tion  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  six  provinces  of  the 
Egyptian  diocese,  being  the  sole  and  only  metropo- 
htan  in  all  those  provinces :    and  having  but  the 


43  Con.  Chalced.  can.  28.  et  Act.  16.  per  tot. 

44  Ibid.  can.  9  et  17.  «  Con.  Chal.  can.  28. 

46  Theod.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  5.  c.  28. 

47  Con.  Chalced.  Act.  16.  in  fin.  Etiam  nihil  communi- 
cante  in  illorum  ordinationibus  archiepiscopo  regiae  Con- 
stantinopolis. 

48  Dr.  Cave,  Anc.  Ch.  Gov.  c.  4.  p.  159. 

49  Synes.  Ep.  76.  ad  Theoph.  ivds  eti  oet,  tov  KvpioTa. 
tou  fxiv  toi,  Tf/s  tsods  0"0U  xE'r°os- 


same  diocese  when  he  came  to  be  a  patriarch,  he 
continued  his  ancient  custom  of  ordaining  all  the 
bishops  throughout  the  six  provinces,  notwith- 
standing  that  new  metropolitans  were  set  up  in 
them.  And  in  this  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
differed  from  all  others :  for  in  all  other  dioceses 
the  metropolitans  had  the  right  of  ordaining  their 
suffragan  bishops,  which  here  the  patriarch  retain- 
ed  to  himself,  as  an  ancient  branch  of  his  metropo- 
litical  power.  I  know  indeed  a  very  learned49  per- 
son  is  of  a  different  opinion  :  he  says,  "  The  bishop 
of  Alexandria  was  rather  a  loser  by  being  made  a 
patriarch :  for  now,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
church  policy,  the  ordination  of  suffragan  bishops, 
which  before  belonged  entirely  to  him,  was  devolved 
upon  the  several  metropolitans  under  him."  But 
this  assertion  proceeds  upon  a  supposition,  that 
patriarchal  rights  were  exactly  the  same  in  all 
places ;  which,  from  the  instance  I  have  given  of 
Constantinople,  appears  to  be  otherwise ;  for  the 
patriarchs  of  Ephesus  and  Ceesarea  had  not  the 
ordination  of  their  own  metropolitans,  but  they 
were  all  subject  to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
And  as  to  the  case  of  Alexandria,  it  appears  from 
Synesius,  who  was  himself  metropolitan  of  Ptole- 
mais,  that  the  ordination  not  only  of  the  metropoli- 
tans,  but  of  all  the  suffragan  bishops  throughout  the 
whole  district  of  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis,  be- 
longed  still  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  For  in 
a  letter  to  Theophilus,  acquainting  him  how  he  and 
two  other  bishops  had  met  at  Olbiee  to  make  choice 
of  a  bishop,  and  that  one  Antonius  was  unani- 
mously  chosen  by  the  people ;  he  adds,49  that  yet 
there  was  one  thing  wanting,  which  was  more 
necessary  than  all,  viz.  his  sacred  hand  to  consecrate 
him.  Which  shows,  that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
still  retained  his  ancient  right  of  consecrating  all 
the  bishops  of  the  Egyptian  diocese. 
In  other  dioceses,  the  patriarch's 
power  was  chiefly  seen  in  the  ordina-     rhe  jat  priTiiega 

n  <•  c      11    a1~  of  patriarchs  was,  to 

tion  or  connrmation  ot  all  the  metro-  om-ain  aii  the  ml 
politans  that  were  under  him.     This  diocese,'  and  receive 

his  own  ordination 

appears  from  the  forecited  canons50  of  from /  diocesan 

1  £  synod. 

the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  several 
of  Justinian's  Novels ;  one  of  which51  takes  notice 
of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople's  ordaining  all  the 
metropolitans  under  him ;  and  another  gives  the 
same  power  to  the  patriarch  of  Justiniana  Prima,52 
then  newly  advanced  to  patriarchal  dignity  by  Jus- 
tinian,  because  it  was  the  place  of  his  nativity. 


50  Con.  Chalc.  can.  28.  et  Act.  16. 

61  Justin.  Novel.  7.  c.  1. 

52  Justin.  Nov.  131.  c.  3.  Per  tempus  beatissimum  Jus- 
tinianae  Primae  patriae  nostrae  archiepiscopum  habere  sem- 
per  sub  sua  jurisdictione  episcopos  provinciarum  Daciae 
Mediterraneae,  et  Daciae  Ripensis,  et  Privalis,  (al.  Tribal- 
liae,)  et  Dardaniae,  et  Mysiae  superioris,  et  Pannoniae  :  et 
ab  eo  hos  ordinari,  ipsum  vero  a  proprio  ordinari  concilio. 
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And  that  this  was  a  peculiar  privilege  of  patriarchs, 
appears  further  from  one  of  the  Arabic  canons  pub- 
lished  by  Turrian,  under  the  name  of  the  Nicene 
Canons,  which  were  invented  after  the  name  of 
patriarchs  was  well  known  in  the  church.  The 
36th  of  these  canons,  speaking  of  the  catholic  of 
Ethiopia,53  who  was  no  patriarch,  but  subject  to  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  says,  He  shall  not  have 
power  to  ordain  archbishops,  as  patriarchs  have ; 
because  he  hath  not  the  power  or  honour  of  a 
patriarch. 

It  was  therefore  the  prerogative  of  patriarchs 
(those  of  Ephesus  and  Ctesarea  only  excepted)  to 
ordain  the  metropolitans  under  them :  but  they 
themselves  were  to  be  ordained  by  a  diocesan  sy- 
nod,  as  Justinian's  forecited  Novel54  informs  us. 
And  this  was  called  the  canonical  ordination  of  a 
patriarch.  For  so  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
in  their  synodical  epistle  to  the  western  bishops, 
prove  the  ordination  of  Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
(who  prcsided  over  all  the  Eastern  diocese,55  as  The- 
odoret  says,)  to  be  canonical,  because  he  was  or- 
dained  not  only  by  the  bishops  of  the  province,  but 
ri/c  ' AvaroXiKtJQ  Sioucrirnuig,  the  bishops  of  the  whole 
Eastern  diocese S6  synodically  met  together. 

2.  The  next  privilege  of  patriarchs 
i2ndp'ri7iiege      was,  the   power  of   convening   their 

was,  tocall  diocesail  -  .         .    , 

sy..n,is,  and  ijics.de    metropohtans  and  all  thc  provrncial 

in  tl.em.  *•  x 

bishops  to  a  diocesan  synod;  which 
privilege  was  founded  upon  the  same  canons  that 
granted  metropolitans  authority  to  summon  provin- 
cial  synods,  and  preside  in  them.  For  by  just 
analogy,  the  patriarch  was  to  have  the  same  power 
over  the  metropolitans,  that  they  had  over  their 
provincial  bishops.  And  therefore  Theodoret,57 
speaking  of  his  own  attendance  at  the  synods  of 
his  patriarch  at  Antioch,  says,  he  did  it  in  obedience 
to  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  which  make  him  a  cri- 
minal  that  is  summoned  to  a  synod,  and  refuses  to 
pay  his  attendance  at  it. 

3.  Another  privilege  of  patriarchs 
A3rd  priviiegp.to  was,  the  power  of  receiving  appeals 

receive  appeals  trom     -  - .  . 

metropoiitans  and    irom    metropohtans   and    provincial 

provincial  synods.  *  ■L 

synods,  and  reversing  their  decrees,  if 
they  were  found  faulty.  If  any  bishop  or  clergy- 
man  have  a  controversy  with  the  metropolitan  of 
his  province,  let  him  have  recourse  to  the  exarch  of 
the  diocese,  says  the  council  of  Chalcedon,58  in  one 
canon  :  and  in  another,59  If  any  man  is  injured  by 


his  own  bishop,  or  metropolitan,  let  him  bring  his 
cause  before  the  exarch  of  the  diocese,  or  the  tlirone 
of  Constantinople.  These  canons  are  adopted  into 
the  civil  law,  and  confirmed  by  imperial  edicts.  For 
by  one  of  Justinian's  constitutions,60  the  patriarch 
is  to  receive  appeals  from  a  provincial  synod,  and 
give  a  final  determination  to  all  causes  that  are  re- 
gularly  brought  before  him  :  and  the  regular  way 
of  proceeding  is  there  specified,  which  is,  that  no 
man  shall  bring  his  cause  first  before  the  patriarch, 
but  first  before  his  own  bishop,  then  before  the  me- 
tropolitan,  after  that  before  a  provincial  synod,  and 
last  of  all  before  the  patriarch,  from  whose  judg- 
ment  there  lay  no  appeal.  The  same  is  repeated 
and  confirmed  by  other  laws61  of  that  empcror, 
which  need  not  here  be  recited. 

4.  As  patriarchs  mip-ht  receive  ap- 
peals  from  metropolitans,  so  they  had  ,  A  4th  p™'^, 

r  c  J  to  censure  met.o- 

power  to  inquire  into  their  administra-  ChJfrTnffraglnw™ 
tion,  and  correct  and  censure  them,  ne»nremissPin  w™ 

.  ~   -,  ■     -,  suring  tllem. 

in  case  of  heresy,  or  misdemeanor,  or 
any  mal-administration,  which  made  them  liable  by 
the  canons  to  ecclesiastical  censure.  Justinian 
made  an  express  law  to  this  purpose,62  That  if  any 
clergyman  was  accused  in  point  of  faith,  or  morals, 
or  transgression  of  the  sacred  canons ;  if  he  was  a 
bishop,  he  should  be  examined  before  his  metropo- 
litan  ;  but  if  he  was  a  metropolitan,  then  before  the 
arehbishop,  that  is,  the  patriarch  to  whom  he  was 
subject.  By  virtue  of  this  power  Chrysostom  de- 
posed  Gerontius,63  metropolitan  of  Nicomedia:  and 
Atticus  decided  a  controversy  between  Theodosius 
and  Agapetus,61  who  contended  about  the  throne  of 
Synada,  the  metropolis  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana :  and 
it  were  easy  to  add  many  other  instances  of  the  like 
nature  out  of  the  ancicnt  councils,  which  concurred 
with  the  patriarchs  in  the  exercise  of  this  power. 

Nor  did  this  power  extend  only  over  metropoli- 
tans,  but  over  their  suffragan  bishops  also.  For 
though  every  provincial  bishop  was  to  be  tried  by 
his  own  metropolitan  and  a  provincial  synod,  yet 
in  case  they  were  negligent  and  remiss  in  executing 
the  canons  against  delinquents,  the  patriarch  had 
power  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  cognizance, 
and  censure  any  bishop  within  the  limits  of  his  ju- 
risdiction.  Thus  Sozomen65  observes  of  Chrysos- 
tom,  that  at  one  visitation  at  Ephesus  he  deposed 
thirteen  bishops  of  Asia,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia,  for 
simony,  and  such  other  corrupt  practices.      This 


53  Con.  Nicen.  Arab.  c.  36.  Non  tamen  jus  habeat  con- 
stituendi  archiepiscopos,  ut  habet  patriarcha;  siquidem  uon 
habet  patriarchae  honorem  et  potestatem. 

54  Novel.  131.  Ipsum  vero  (patriarcham)  a  proprio  orcli- 
nari  concilio. 

55  Theod.  H.  E.  lib.  5.  c.  23. 

56  Con.  Constant.  Ep.  ad  Occident.  ap.  Theod.  H.  E.  lib. 
5.  c.  9. 

57  Theod,  Ep.  81.  58  Con.  Chalced.  can.  9. 
M  Ibid.  can.  17.                w  Cod.  Just.  lib.  1.  tit.  4.  c.  29. 


61  Just.  Novel.  123.  c.  22.     Phot.  Nomocan.  tit.  9.  c.  J. 

62  Novel.  37.  c.  5.  Quoties  quidam  sacerdotum  accusa- 
buntur  vel  de  fide,  aut  turpi  vita,  aut  ob  aliqnid  aliud  con- 
tra  sacros  canones  admissum  ;  si  quidem  episcopus  est  is  qui 
accusatus  est,  ejus  metropolitanus  examinet  ea  qure  dicta 
sunt:  si  vero  metropolitanus  sit,  ejus  beatissimus  archiepis- 
copus  sub  quo  degit. 

03  Sozom.  H.  E.  lib.  8.  c.  6. 
M  Socrat.  H.  E.  lib.  7.  c.  3. 
»  Sozoin.  H.  E.  lib.  8.  c.  G 
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\\;is  done  in  a  synod  of  seventy  bishops  held  at 
Ephesus,  anno  401,  as  Yalesius6'  and  Du  Pin  ob- 
serve  out  of  Palladius,  who  mentions  the  same  thing, 
though  he  speaks  but  of  six  bishops  then  deposed. 

j^,  16  5.  The  patriarch  had  power  to  de- 

p»*rf^hs"m>^t  legate  or  send  a  metropolitan  into 
Jh^r°romriXio'n"s  any  part  of  his  diocese,  as  his  com- 
missioner,  to  hear  and  determine  ec- 
clesiastical  causes  in  his  name.  At  least  it  was 
so  in  the  diocese  of  Egypt,  where  Synesius  was  bi- 
shop.  For  in  one  of  his  epistles,67  writing  to  Theo- 
philus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  he  tells  him  what  a 
difficult  task  he  had  put  upon  him,  when  he  sent 
him  through  an  enemv^s  country,  to  Hydrax  and 
Palaebisca,  two  villages  in  the  confines  of  Libya,  to 
determine  a  dispute  that  was  risen  there  about  erect- 
ing  those  places  into  bishops'  sees  :  But,  says  he, 
there  lies  a  necessity  upon  me,  vofiov  i)ytio-Sxi,  to  take 
every  thing  for  a  law  that  is  enjoined  me  by  the 
throne  of  Alexandria. 

6.  And  as   the  metropohtans  did 
A6ih  i.riviieie.     everv  thing  that  was  canonicallv  en- 

The  pcburch  u>be..,_,        . 

eonsuited  by  hu      joined  them  by  the  patriarch,  so  thev 

metropobtans  ln  J  J  r 

matters  ot  auy  great  qj^  tiothin?   of   anv   oreat  moment 

momeut.  o  •       o 

without  him ;  paying  the  same  de- 
ference  to  liim,  that  the  canons  obhged  their  suf- 
fragans  to  pay  to  them.  This  at  least  was  the  cus- 
tom  of  Egypt,  as  appears  from  a  noted  passage 
related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,63 
where  we  find,  that  when  Pope  Leo's  epistle  against 
Eutyches  was  subscribed  by  all  the  bishops  in 
council,  the  Egyptian  bishops  then  present  refused 
to  do  it,  because  they  had  then  no  patriarch,  and  it 
was  not  lawful  for  them  to  do  it  without  the  con- 
sent  of  a  patriarch,  by  the  rule  of  the  council  of 
Nice,  which  orders  all  the  bishops  of  the  Egyptian 
diocese  to  follow  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  and 
do  nothing  without  him.  Tliis  they  pleaded  in 
council,  and  their  plea  was  accepted,  and  a  decree60 
passed  in  their  favour  upon  it,  That  since  this  was 
the  custom  of  the  Egyptian  diocese,  to  do  nothing 
of  this  nature  without  the  consent  and  authority  of 
their  archbishop,  they  should  not  be  compeiled  to 
subscribe  till  a  new  archbishop  was  chosen. 

7-  It  was  the  patriarch's  office  to 
7.  Patkirchs  to     publish  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil 

cnmmunicate  to  the      , 

metropoiitans  sueh    laws,  which  concerned  the  church,  and 

lmpenal  laws  as 

chu%hn&che  to  ta^e  care  f°r  tne  dispersion  and 
pubhcatioa  of  them  in  all  churches  of 
their  diocese.  The  method  is  prescribed  by  Justi- 
nian  in  the  Epilogue  to  the  sixth  Novel :  "  The 
patriarchs  of  every  diocese  shall  pubhsh  these  our 
laws  in  their  respective  churches,  and  notify  them 
to  the  metropohtans  under  them.     The  metropoli- 


66  Vales.  Not.  in  loc.  Du  Pin,  Biblioth.  vol.  3.  Vit.  Chrys. 

CT  Synes.  Ep.G7.  p.  208. 

■  Conc.  Chalced.  Act.  1.  p.  512,  513. 


tans  likewise  shall  publish  them  in  their  metropo- 
litical  churches,  and  make  thcm  known  to  the  bi- 
shops  under  them;  that  so  they  may  publish  thcm 
in  their  respective  churches,  and  no  one  be  left 
ignorant  in  our  whole  empire  of  what  we  have 
enacted  for  the  glory  of  the  great  God  and  our  Sa- 
viour  Jesus  Christ."  See  also  Novel  42,  directed 
to  Menas,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  concluding 
in  the  same  tenor. 

8.  Synesius  observes  another  privi- 

lege   in   the   diocese   of  Alexandria,     TheethpriTuege. 

...  .  .  Great  crimincls  re- 

which  was,  that  m  the  exercise  of  dis-  «erod  to  the  patrf- 

arcb/s  absolution. 

cipline  upon  great  criminals  and  scan- 
dalous  ofienders,  a  pecuhar  deference  was  paid  to 
the  patriarch,  by  reserving  their  absolution  to  his 
wisdom  and  discretion.  As  he  gives  an  instance  in 
one  Lamponianus  a  presbyter,  whom  he  had  ex- 
communicated  for  abusing  Jason  his  fellow  pres- 
byter.  "  Though,"  says  he™  "  he  expressed  his  re- 
pentance  with  tears,  and  the  people  interceded  for 
him ,  yet  I  refused  to  absolve  him,  but  remitted  him 
over  for  that  to  the  sacred  see  :  only  assiuning  this 
to  myself,  that  if  the  man  should  happen  to  be  in 
manifest  danger  of  death,  any  presbyter  that  was 
present  should  receive  him  into  communion  by  my 
order.  For  no  man  shall  go  excommunicate  out 
of  the  world  by  me.  But  in  case  he  recovered,  he 
should  still  be  hable  to  the  former  penalty,  and  ex- 
pect  the  ratification  of  his  pardon  from  yoirr  divine 
and  courteous  soul."  But  whether  this  respect 
was  paid  by  ah  metropohtans  to  their  patriarch  in 
every  diocese,  I  have  not  yet  observed. 

9.  The  last  privilege  of  patriarchs 

was,  that  they  were  originally  all  co-     ThegreuierP»tri- 

-.  t     •      i  t  n  archs  absolute  aud 

orchnate  and  mdependent  of  one  an-  mdependeut  or  one 

*  another. 

other.  I  speak  now  of  them  as  they 
were  at  their  first  mstitution :  for  after  ages,  and 
councils,  and  emperors,  made  great  alteration  in 
this  matter.  At  first  learned  men"  reckon  there 
were  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  patriarchs  in  the 
church,  that  is,  one  in  every  capital  city  of  each  dio- 
cese  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  the  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria  over  the  Egyptian  diocese,  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch  over  the  Eastern  diocese,  the  patriarch  of 
Ephesus  over  the  Asiatic  diocese,  the  patriarch  of 
Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  over  the  Pontic  diocese ; 
Thessalonica  in  Macedon  or  Illyricum  Orientale, 
Sirmium  in  Illyricum  Occidentale,  Rome  in  the 
Roman  praefecture,  Milan  in  the  Italian  diocese 
Carthage  in  Africa,  Lyons  in  France,  Toledo  in 
Spain,  and  York  in  the  diocese  of  Britain.  The 
greatest  part  of  these,  if  not  all,  were  real  patriarchs, 
and  independent  of  one  another,  till  Rome  by  en- 
croachment,  and  Constantinople  by  law,  got  them- 


63  Conc.  Chalcetl.  can.  30.  ex  Act.  4. 

™  Synes.  Ep.  G7.  p    215. 

71  Brerewood,  Putrian.li.  Gov.  qu.  1. 
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setves  ntade  suporior  to  bobm  of  thoir  neighbours. 
wha  becarae  snbordinate  and  subjeet  unto  them. 
The  ancienl  liberties  ot*  the  Britannk  ehurches.  as 
also  the  Afriean  and  Italian  dioeese.  and  their  long 
contestswith  Rome,  befbre  theycooW  bebronghl 
to  yield  obedience  to  her,  are  largely  set  forth  by 
•1  of  our  leamed  writersn  in  panioular  dis- 
eonrses  on  this  snbject  I  only  here  noto.  that  the 
Eastern  patriarchs,  Aloxandria.  Antiooh.  Ephesus, 
.  ind  Constantmopie,  were  never  snbject  to 
Romo.  hut  maintainod  thoanoiont  liberty  whioh  the 
canons  gave  them.  Por  thongh  Ceesarea  and  Ephe- 
sus  woro  niado  subordinate  to  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
Btantinople,  and  any  one  might  appeal  from  them  to 
him :  yet  the  appeal  was  tobe  carried  no  further," 
nnless  it  were  to  a  general  council.  ^  bich  shows 
tho  independeney  of  the  gieater  patriarchs  one  oi' 
another. 

Tho  patriareh  of  Constantinople 
ad  also  the  honourahlo  titlo  of  oscu- 
•  menioal.  or  umvorsal  patriarcn,  given 
;'  lum :  prohablv  m  ro>rard  ot  tho  yroat 
extent  of  his  jurisdiotion.  Thus  Jus- 
tinian  stylos  Monas.  Epiphanius.  and  Anthemius, 
arehbishops  and  avumenieal  patriarehs.  in  several 
of  his  rescripts  :"'  and  I.oo  gives  tho  samo  titlo  to 
Stephen,  archbishop  and  universa]  patriarch,  in 
ton  laws**  ono  aftor  anothor.  So  that  it  was  no 
such  now  thing  as  Pope  Qregory  made  it.  for  the 
pairiarch  of  Constantinople  to  be  styled  oecumenical 
hishop  :  for  that  title  was  given  him  by  law  many 
yoars  before,  ovon  from  tho  timo  of  .Tustinian  :  and 
it  is  a  vnlgar  orror  in  history  to  dato  tho  original  of 
that  titlo  from  tho  timo  of  Gregory  I.  whioli  was  in 
use  at  least  a  whole  century  before.  But  Justinian 
in  another  rescript  goes  a  littlo  further,  and'  s  - 
expressly,  that  Constantinople  was  the  head  of  all 
ohurohos.  AVhieh  is  as  muoh  as  ovor  any  counoil 
allowed  to  Rome,  that  is.  a  Bupremacy  in  its  own 
dioooso.  and  a  precedency  of  honour  in  regard  that 
it  was  tho  capital  city  of  tho  empire.  Equal  privi- 
le^es  aro  granted  to  Constantinoplo  npon  tho  samc 
ground,  becanse  it  was  New  R  ome,  and  the  royal  seat. 
as  thc  councils  of  Constantinople  and  Chaleedon" 
with  some  othcrs.  word  it.  So  that  they  had  privi- 
leges  of  honour.  and  privileges  of  power :  the  first 
of  whioh  were  poouliar  to  thoso  two  soes  :  the  othor. 
in  a  ^reat  measure  common  to  them  and  all  other 
patriarehal  ehurehes.  exeept  those  of  Ephesns  and 
Caesarea,  which,  as  I  have  often  oibserved,  wore  le- 
gaDy  made  subordinate  to  that  of  Constantinople. 


Some  here  may  be  rtesirous  to  know. 


what  anthority  those  patriarchs  had 

m  the  ehurch  atter  thoir  subordmation  p«  u»j  ■■ 

tlirrbuivh.an.lllMt 

to  the  other.     There  are  who  tell  ns  "»» 

tttuUr  patn.whs. 

that  they  were  sunk  down  to  tho  oon- 
dition  of  motropolitans  again  by  the  counoil  of  Chal- 
cedon :  but  that  is  a  mistake :  for.  first.  They  retahud 
tho  naine  of  exarchs  of  the  diooeso  still.  and  so  sub- 
soribod  themsolvos  in  all  eouneils.  As  in  tho  sixth 
general  council,  Theodoret  subscribes  bimself  metro* 
politan  of  Ephesus  and  exarch  of  the  Asiatic  dio- 

'  and  Philalethes,  metropohtan  of  Csesarea  and 
exaroh  o(  the  Pontio  dioooe.  Secondly,  Tliey  al- 
ways  sat  and  voted  in  general  councils  next  imme- 
diately  after  tho  tive  great  patriarchs,  Rome.  Con- 
stantinoplo.  Aloxandria.  Antiooh.  and  Jerusalem, 
who  by  the  canons"  had  precedence  of  all  the  rost. 
Xext  to  thoso.  boforo  all  the  metropolitans,  the  bi- 
shops  of  Ephesus  and  C;osarea  took  plaee.  as  mav 

d  in  the  subscriptions  of  the  fonrth  and  sixth 
general  councils."  Thmlly,  They  had  power  to 
rooeive  appeals  from  motropolitans.  whioh  is  evident 
from  the  same  eanons  of  Clialeodon,  whioh  give" 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  power  to  take  ap- 
peals  from  them.  So  that  they  were  not  mere  titu- 
lar  patriarehs,  as  somo  in  after  ages.  but  liad  the 
power  as  well  as  the  name  :  the  right  of  ordaining 
metropohtans  and  receiving  ultimate  appeals  only 
exeoptod.  But  how  long  tliey  or  any  others  retained 
thcir  power,  is  not  my  business  here  any  further  to 
inquire. 


SVrt.  i. 

AU    metrpp.Jit.ms 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

OF  THE  'AVTOKEtfAAOI. 

Amovo  other  titles  whieh  were  an- 

eiently  given  to  some  eertain  bishops.   JSJK^SSS' 

we  frequently  meet  with  the   name  »*'"'*■»« 

.  absolute  and  independent  bishops; 
whieh  was  not.  the  name  of  any  one  sort  of  bishops, 
but  given  to  several  upon  ditVerent  reasons.  For 
lirst.  beforo  the  setting  up  of  patriarehs.  all  motro- 
politans  were  uiiWfu>«,  ordering  the  affairs  of 
thoir  own  provineo  with  their  provmcial  bishops, 
and  heing  accountable  to  no  superior  hut  a  synod, 
and  that  in  case  of  heresy.  or  some  great  crime 
eommitted  against  religion  and  the  niles  of  the 
church. 


"  Brerewood,  Patr.  Gov.  qu   2  et  3.    C.ive.  Auc.   Ch. 
Got.  . 
B  See  the  authorities  cited  before,  seet.  14. 
"'  Sea  Justin.  Xovel.  7.  16.42, 

:>  l.eo.  lmp.  Coustit.  Novel.  2,  3.  &C, 
"  Just.  Coi  V.b.  1.  tit.  'J.  e.  -  l.     Coustaatuiopolitaua  ec- 
clesia  oittuium  ali.vruui  est  caput. 


""  l\>u.   Coust.   can.   3.    Cou.  Chalced.   can.   28.    Con. 
Trull.  can.  36.  Justin.  Novel.  131.  c.  2. 

■  Coa  6.  Gen.  Act.  1S. 

TS  Sei>  CSoac,  Trull.  cau.  36.  et  Justiu.  Novel.  131   c.  2. 

■  Cou.  Chalced.  Act.  1  et  3.    Cou.  6.  Geu.  Act.  18. 
"  Cou.  Chalc.  can.  Oet  17. 
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And  even  after  the  advaneement  of 

snme  m'irr.poii-     patriarchs,  several  metropolitans  con- 

",;'„,;,lh;'l,p  tinued  thus    independent ;    receiving 

pon','r!  wthoMof     tneir  ordination  froni  their  own  pro- 

Cipr.i!..  Ibcrla,  il- 

ntnio,and  n„-       vincial  synod,  and  not  from  any  pa- 

church  of  Bntain.  J  '    * 

triarch ;  terminating  all  controversies 
in  their  own  synods,  from  which  there  was  no  ap- 
pial  to any  superior,  except  a general  council.  Bal- 
samon  reckons  among  this  sort  of  avTOKe<pa\oi  the 
metropolitans  of  Bulgaria,'  Cyprus,  and  Iheria.  And 
his  ohservation  is  certainly  true  of  the  two  last,  who 
were  only  inetropolitans,  yet  independent  of  any  pa- 
triarchal  or  superior  power.  For  though  the  hishop 
of  Antioch  laid  claim  to  the  ordination  of  the  Cy- 
prian  bishops  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  yet  the 
council,  upon  hearing  the  case,  determined  against 
him,  making  a  decree,2  That  whercas  it  never  had 
been  the  eustom  for  the  bishop  of  Antioch  to  ordain 
bishops  in  Cyprus.the Cyprian  bishops  should  retain 
their  rights  inviolable,  and  according  to  eanon  and 
ancient  custom  ordain  bishops  among  themselves. 
And  this  was  again  repeated  and  confirmed  by  the 
council  of  Trullo,"  even  after  the  Cypriots  were 
driven  into  another  country  by  the  incursions  of  the 
barbarians. 

Others4  observe  thc  same  privilcge  inthe  Iberian 
churches,  now  commonly  called  Georgians ;  that 
they  never  were  subjcct  eithcr  to  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  or  any  other ;  but  all  their  bishops, 
being  eightecn  in  numbcr,  profess  absolute  obe- 
dience  to  thcir  own  mctropolitan,  without  any  othcr 
higher  dcpcndcnce  or  relation. 

And  this  was  the  case  of  the  Armcnian  churehes 
in  the  time  of  Photius,  as  appcars  from  an  ancicnt 
Greck  notitia  c/iiscnpatifinii,  ciicd  by  Peter  de  Marca,5 
which  says  it  was  an  a«roice^«\oc,  and  not  subject 
to  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  but  honoured  witli 
independence  in  respect  to  St.  Gregory  of  Armenia, 
thcir  first  apostle. 

And  this  was  also  the  ancient  liberty  of  the  Bri- 
tannic  church,  before  the  coming  of  Austin  the 
monk,  when  the  seven  British  bishops,  which  were 
all  lliat  were  then  remaining,  paid  obcdicnce  to  the 
archbishop  of  Caer-Lcon,  and  acknowlcdged  no 
superior  in  spirituals  above  him.  As  Dinothus,  the 
learaed  abbot  of  Bangor,  told  Austin6  in  the  name 
of  all  the  Britannic  churches,  that  they  owed  no 
other  obedience  to  the  pope  of  Rome,  than  they  did 
to  evcry  godly  Christian,  to  love  evcry  one  in  his 
degree  in  perfect  charity  :  other  obedicnce  than  this 
they  knew  none  due  to  him  whom  he  named  popc, 
&c.     But  they  were  under  the  government  of  the 


bishop  of  Caer-Leon  apon  Uske,  who  was  their 
overscer  under  God. 

Besides  all  these,  there  was  yet  a         Sect  3 
third  sort  of  avTOKt<pa\ot,  which  were  J7^a*Z*,°' 
such  bishops  as  were  subject  to  no  Jj*  Jjjjjgg  *•  n0 
metropolitan,  but  immediately  under  StoZto|iw* 

, .  ,    .  .         p  , .         , .  .  arch  of  tlic  diocese. 

thc  patnarch  of  the  diocese,  who  was 
to  thcm  instcad  of  a  metropolitan.  Thus  for 
instance,  in  the  patriarchate  or  large  diocese  of 
Constantinople,  the  ancient  Notitia,  published  by 
Leunclavius,7  rcckons  thirty-nine  such  bishops 
throughout  the  sevcral  provinces  :  that  published 
by  Dr.  Beverege8  counts  them  forty-one,  and  the 
Nbtitia  in  Carolus  h.  Sancto  Paulo"  augments  the 
number  to  forty-six.  The  bishop  of  Jerusalem  is 
said10  to  have  had  twenty-five  such  bishoprics  in 
his  patriarchate,  and  the  bishop  of  Antioch  sixteen, 
as  Nilus  Doxopatrius,  a  writer  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury,  in  his  book  of  the  patriarchal  secs,  informs  us. 
But  what  time  this  sort  of  indepcndcnt  bishoprics 
were  first  set  up  in  the  church,  is  not  certain  :  for 
the  earliest  account  we  have  of  them  is  in  the  No- 
titia  of  the  emperor  Lco  Sapiens,  written  in  the 
ninth  century,  where  they  are  called  archbishoprics, 
as  in  some  other  NotiticCs  thcy  are  called  mctropo- 
htical  sces ;  though  both  these  names  were  but 
titular,  for  they  had  no  suffragan  bishops  under 
them. 

Valesius  mentions  another  sort  of 
avroKi<pa\oi,  which  were  such  bishops  a  fourih  «ort  of 
as  werc  wholly  independent  of  all 
othcrs  :  as  they  had  no  sufihigans  undcr  thcm,  so 
ncither  did  they  acknowlcdge  any  superior  above 
them,  whether  metropolitan,  or  patriarch,  or  any 
other  whatsoevcr.  Of  this  sort  hc  rcckons  the  bi- 
shops  of  Jcrusalcm"  bcfore  they  wcre  advanced  to 
patriarchal  dignity :  but  in  tliis  instance  he  plainly 
mistakcs,  and  contradicts  St.  Jerom,  who  says  cx- 
prcssly,  that  the  bishop  of  Jcrusalcm  was  subject 
to  the  bishop  of  Caesarea,  as  the  metropolitan  of  all 
Palestine,  and  to  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  as  metro- 
politan  of  the  whole  East,  as  has  been  noted  in  the 
last  chapter.  If  thcre  were  any  such  bishops  as  he 
speaks  of,  they  must  be  such  as  the  bishop  of  Tomis 
in  Scythia,  who,  as  Sozomen12  notes,  was  the  only 
bishop  of  all  the  cities  of  that  province  :  so  that 
he  could  neithcr  have  any  suffragans  undcr  him, 
nor  mctropolitan  above  him.  But  such  instances 
are  very  rarc,  and  we  scarce  mect  with  such  an- 
other  cxample  in  all  the  history  of  the  church.  I 
have  now  completed  the  account  of  primitive  bi- 
shops,  and   showed   the   distinctions   which  were 


'  Balsara.  in  Con.  Constan.  1.  can.  2. 

2Con.  Ephes.  Act.  7.  Decret.  de  Cypr.  Epis. 

'  Con.  Trull.  can.  39. 

•  Brerewood,  Enquir.  c.  18.  Chytracus  de  Statu  Ecclcs.  &c. 
5  Marca,  de  Primat.  n.  27.  p.  122. 

•  Spelman.  Con.  Brit.  an.  GOl.  t.  1.  p.  108. 


7  Leunclav.  .lus.  Gr.  Rom.  t.  1.  lib.  2.  p.  88. 

8  Bevereg.  Pandect.  t.  2.  Not.  in  can.  36.  Concil.  Trull. 

9  Car.  a  S.  Paulo,  Append.  ad  Geogr.  Sacr.  p.  10. 

10  Nilus  Doxopatr.  ap.  le  Moyne  Varia  Sacra,  t.  1. 

11  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  23.    See  chap.  17.  sect.  7 

12  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  21.  lib.  7.  c.  19. 
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among  them  in  the  extemal  polity  of  the  church  : 
I  proceed  in  the  next  place  therefore  to  consdder 
the  second  order  of  the  clergy,  which  is  that  of 
presbyters. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


OF    PRESBYTERS. 


The  name,  irpiof3vTepoi,  preshyters  or 
Tt>e  meanins  of    elders,  is  a  word  horrowed  from  the 

the  name  presbyter. 

Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  where  it  commonly  signifies  rulers  and  go- 
vernors,  being  (as  St.  Jerom1  notes)  a  name  of 
office  and  dignity,  and  not  a  mere  indication  of 
men's  age  :  for  elders  were  chosen,  not  by  their  age, 
but  by  their  merits  and  wisdom.  So  that,  as  a 
senator  among  the  Romans,  and  an  alderman  in 
our  own  language,  signifies  a  person  of  such  an 
order  and  station,  without  any  regard  to  his  age  ;  in 
like  manner,  a  presbyter  or  elder  in  the  Christian 
church,  is  one  who  is  ordained  to  a  certain  office, 
and  authorized  by  his  quality,  not  by  his  age,  to 
discharge  the  several  duties  of  that  office  and  sta- 
tion  wherein  he  is  placed. 

sect.  2.  -^nd  m  tn^s  laroe>  extensive  sense, 

Bhtp?£mrti£«"  it  is  readily  granted  by  all,  that  bi- 
u-d  presbyter-  sh0ps  are  sometimes  called  presbyters 
in  the  New  Testament ;  for  the  apostles  themselves 
do  not  refuse  the  title.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  many  learned  men,  both  ancient2 
and  modern,3  that  presbyters  were  sometimes  called 
bishops,  whilst  the  bishops  that  were  properly  such 
were  distinguished  by  other  titles,  as  that  of  chief 
priests  and  apostles,  &c,  of  which  I  have  given  a 
particular  account  in  one  of  the  preceding  chapters, 
and  there  evinced  that  they  who  maintained  this 
identity  of  names,  did  not  thence  infer  an  identity 
of  offices,  but  always  esteemed  bishops  and  pres- 
byters  to  be  distinct  orders. 

Sert ,_  Here  then,  taking  presbyters  in  the 

'- '-p"operiy  strictest  sense,  for  those  only  of  the 

second  order,  we  must  first  inquire  into 
their  original.  The  learned  Dr.  Hammond*  ad- 
vances  an  opinion  about  this  matter,  which  is  some- 
thing  singular :  he  asserts,  that  in  Scripture  times 
the  name  of  presbyters  belonged  principally,  if  not 


alone,  to  bishops ;  and  that  there  is  no  cvidence, 
that  any  of  this  second  order  were  then  institutcd, 
though  soon  afler,  he  thinks,  before  the  writing  of 
Ignatius's  Epistles,  there  were  such  instituted  in  all 
churches.  The  authorities  he  builds  upon  are 
Clemens  Romanus  and  Epiphanius,  who  say,  that 
in  some  churches  at  first  there  were  bishops  and 
deacons,  without  any  presbyters.  But  I  conceive 
it  will  not  hence  follow,  that  it  was  so  in  all 
churches  :  nor  does  Epiphanius  maintain  that,  but 
the  contrary,  that  as  in  some  churchcs s  there  were 
only  bishops  and  deacons,  so  in  others  there  were 
only  presbyters  and  deacons  ;  and  that  in  large  and 
populous  churches  the  apostles  settled  both  bishops, 
presbyters.  and  deacons ;  as  at  Ephesus,  where 
Timothy  was  bishop,  and  had  presbyters  subject  to 
him ;  whieh  Epiphanius  proves  from  Scripture : 
That  a  bishop  and  presbyter,  says  he,  are  not  the 
same,  the  apostle  informs  us,  when  writing  to  Timo- 
thy,  who  was  a  bishop,  he  bids  him  not  rebuke  an 
elder,  but  entreat  him  as  a  father.  How  comes  the 
bishop  to  be  concerned  not  to  rebuke  an  elder,  if 
he  had  no  power  over  an  elder  ?  In  like  manner 
the  apostle  says,  Against  an  elder  receive  not  an  ac- 
cusation,  but  before  two  or  three  witnesses  :  but  he 
never  said  to  any  presbyter,  Receive  not  an  accus- 
ation  against  a  bishop ;  nor  did  he  ever  write  to 
any  presbyter,  not  to  rebuke  a  bishop.  This  plainly 
implies,  that  in  all  such  large  and  populous  churches 
as  that  of  Ephesus,  according  to  Epiphanius,  all 
the  three  orders  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons 
were  settled  by  the  apostles;  though  the  smalkr 
churches  were  differently  supplied  at  first,  some  only 
with  presbyters  and  deacons,  before  bishops  were 
constituted  in  them,  andothers  only  with  bishops  and 
deacons  without  any  presbyters.  For  all  churches 
had  not  immediately  all  the  same  church  officers 
upon  their  first  foundation,  but  time  was  required 
to  complcte  their  constitution,  as  Bishop  Pearson8 
has  observed  on  this  very  passage  of  Epiphanius. 

Achnitting  then  that  presbyters,  as  Bat  4 

well  as  bishops,  were  originally  set-  prfJnegStfJ^ 
fled  in  the  church  by  the  apostles,  ters- 
we  are  next  to  inquire  into  the  power  and  privileges 
that  were  proper  to  their  order.  And  here  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  say  the  less, having  already  showed7 
what  offices  they  might  perform  by  virtue  of  thcir 
ordinary  power,  only  acting  in  dependence  on  and 
subordination  to  their  bishop,  as  the  supreme  minis- 
ter  of  the  church  :  they  might  baptize,  preach,  con- 


1  Hieron.  in  Esai.  iii.  t.  5.  p.  10.  in  Scripturis  Sanctis 
presbyteros  merito  et  sapientia  eligi,  non  aetate. 

2  Chrysost.  Hora.  I.  in  Phil.  i.  It.  Hom.  11.  in  1  Tim.  iii. 
Theodoret,  Com.  in  Phil.  i.  1.  It.  in  Phil.  ii  25.  et  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  1.  Ambrosiaster,  in  Eph.  iv.  11.  Hieron.  Com.  in  Tit.  i. 
Ep   &3.  ad  Ocean.  et  85.  ad  Evagr. 

3  Usser.  Dissert.  in  I^nat.  c.  18.  p.  232.  It.  Orig.  of 
Bish.  et  Metrop.  p.  55.     Coteler.   Not.  in  Ignat.   Ep.  ad 


Magnes.  n.  1. 

4  Ham.  Annot.  on  Acts  xi.  30. 

5  Epiph.  Haer.  75.      Aerian.  n.  5. 

6  Pearson,  Vind.  Ignat.  par.  2.  c.  13.  p.  112.  In  aliquilnis 
ecclesiis  ab  origine  fuisse  presbyteros,  nondum  constitutis 
episcopis ;  in  aliquibus  episcopos,  nondum  constitutis  prcs- 
byteris. 

7  See  before,  cbap.  3. 
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secrate  and  administer  the  cucharist,  &c.  in  the 
bishop's  absence,  or  in  his  presence,  if  he  authorized 
and  deputed  them,  as  has  been  noted  before  :  thcy 
might  also  rcconcile  penitents,  and  grant  them  ab- 
solution  in  thc  bishop's  abscnce :  and  some  think 
fchey  had  power  likewise  to  confirm  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity  by  special  licence  and  delegation.  But  these 
two  things  will  be  considered  and  discussed  more 
particularly  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
discipline  and  confirmation.  "VVhat  is  further  to  be 
noted  in  this  place,  is  the  honour  and  respect  that 
was  paid  to  them,  acting  in  conjunction  with  their 
bishop,  who  scarce  did  any  thing  in  the  adminis- 
tration  and  government  of  the  church,  without  the 
advice,  consent,  and  amicable  concurience  of  his 
presbyters. 

Hence  it  was  that  presbyters  wcre 
Presb^faUowed  allowed  to  sit  together  with  the  bi- 

to  sit  with  the  bi-  .  .  .  i/i'i  •     •! 

shop onthrones in    shop  in  tlie  cnurch  (which  pnvnege 

thechureh,  r  v  r  ° 

was  never  allowed  to  deacons)  :  and. 
thcir  seats  were  dignified  with  the  name  of  thrones, 
as  the  bishop's  was,  only  with  this  difference,  that 
his  was  the  high  throne,  and  theirs  the  second 
thrones.  In  allusion  to  this,  Gregory  Nazianzen,8 
speaking  of  his  own  ordination  to  the  degree  of 
presby ter,  says,  his  father  who  ordained  him,  brought 
him  by  violence  to  the  second  thrones.  And  in  his 
vision  concerning  the  church  of  Anastasia,9  he  thus 
represents  the  several  orders  of  the  church :  Me- 
thought  I  saw  myself  (the  bishop)  sitting  on  the 
high  throne,  and  the  presbyters,  that  is,  the  guides 
of  the  Christian  fiock,  sitting  on  both  sides  by  me 
on  lower  thrones,  and  the  deacons  standing  by 
them.  By  this  we  may  understand  what  Constan- 
tine  meant  in  his  letter  to  Chrestus  bishop  of  Syra- 
cuse,10  when  giving  him  a  summons  to  the  council 
of  Arles,  he  bids  him  also  bring  with  him  two  of 
the  second  throne,  that  is,  two  presbyters.  And 
what  Eusebius  means  by  those  words  in  his  pane- 
gyric  "  upon  the  temple  of  Paulinus,  where  he  says, 
he  beautified  and  adorned  the  structure  with  thrones 
set  up  on  high  for  the  honour  of  the  presidents  or 
rulers.  By  which  it  is  plain  he  means  the  thrones 
of  the  presbyters,  as  well  as  the  bishop :  for  they 
were  both  exalted  above  the  seats  of  the  common 
people.     Nay,  both  the  name  and  thing  was  then 


so  usual,  that  Aerius  drew  it  into  an  argument,12  to 
provc  the  identity  and  parity  of  bishops  and  presby- 
ters  :  a  bishop  sits  upon  a  throne,  and  so  does  a 
presbytex  likewise.  Which  though  it  be  but  a  vcry 
lame  and  foolish  argument  to  prove  what  he  intend- 
ed,  yet  it  is  a  plain  intimation  of  what  has  here 
been  noted  to  have  been  the  then  known  custom  and 
practice  of  the  church.  And  little  regard  is  to  be 
had  to  those  modern  authors,  who  pretend  to  say> 
that  presbyters  had  not  power  to  sit  in  the  presence 
of  their  bishops ;  which  is  confutcd  by  the  acts 
and  canons 13  almost  of  every  council,  and  the  writ- 
ings  of  every  ancient  author,  in  which  nothing 
more  commonly  occurs  than  the  phrases,  co?<sessus 
jrresbyterorum,  and  sedere  i?i  preshyterio,  importing 
the  custom  and  privilege  whereof  we  are  now 
speaking. 

There  is  one  thing  further  to  be  Rcct  6 
noted  concerning  the  manner  of  their  „aS|f°™  «mfc£ 
sitting,  which  was  on  each  hand  of  were^edwnmo 
the  bishop,  in  the  form  or  figure  of  a  *""  '  '"'' 
semicircle;  which  is  described  by  the  author  "  of  the 
Constitutions  under  the  name  of  Clemens  Romanus, 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  others.  Whence,  as 
the  bishop's  throne  is  called  the  middle  throne,  or 
the  middle  seat,  by  Theodoret15  and  the  Constitu- 
tions ;  so  for  the  same  reason  Ignatius  '6  and  the 
Constitutions17  term  the  presbyters  the  spiritual 
crown  or  circle  of  the  presbytery,  and  the  crown  of 
the  church :  unless  we  will  take  this  for  a  meta- 
phorical  expression,  to  denote  only  that  presby- 
ters,  united  with  their  bishop,  were  the  glory  of  the 
church. 

This  honour  was  done  them  in  re-  .  .  , 

Sect.  7. 

gard  to  their  authority  in  the  church,  cIepJ"tb,cLe  «Mte?0' 
wherein  they  were   considered  as  a  SSti£whoman 

./.!-..        i  ,  •!     bishop  consulted 

sort  of  ecclesiastical  senate,  or  council  and  advised  with 

.         .,  .    ,  i  , .  ,  upon  all  occasions. 

to  the  bishop,  who  scarce  did  any 
thing  of  great  weight  and  moment  without  asking 
their  advice,  and  taking  their  consent,  to  give  the 
greater  force  and  authority  to  all  public  acts  done 
in  the  name  of  the  church.  Upon  which  account, 
St.  Chrysostom18  and  Synesius19  style  them  the 
court  or  sanhedrim  of  the  presbyters ;  and  Cyprian,20 
the  sacred  and  venerable  bench  of  the  clergy ;  St. 
Jerom21  and  others,22  the  church's  senate,  and  the 


8  Naz.  Carm.  de  Vita,  /cauTTTEi  /3tat'ajs  £ts  StvTipovs  Spo- 
vous. 

9  Id.  Somn.  de  Ecclesia  Anastasiae.  Orat.  20.  de  Laud. 
Basil.  p.  4.      Sz&Ttpa  ttjs  KaSiSpas. 

10  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  5.  Sio  yi  Tivas  Ttav  ek  tov  Stv- 

TipOV  SpOVOV. 

11  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  4.  12  Epiphan.  Haer.  75.  Aerian. 

13  Con.  Carthag.  4.  c.  35,  36.  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  20.  Origen. 
Hom.  2.  in  Cantic.  L.on  l.aodic.  c.  56.  Constit.  Apost.  lib. 
2.  c.  57.     Con.  Ancyr.  c.  18. 

14  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57      KiioSco  Sk  ueVos  6  tov 

ITTIO-KOTTOV  3'Oo'l/OS,  &C. 

15  Theod.  Hist.  lib.  5.  c.  3.     'O  ueo-os  6to/cos 


16  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Magnes.  n.  13.  irvivpaTiKov  ^icpavov  tS 
Trpta-tvTipiov. 

17  Constitut.  lib.  2.  c.  28.  ^etpavov  £/c/c\>)crt'as. 

18  Chrys.  de  Sacerdot.  lib.  3.  c.  15.  to  tuiv  irptotvTiptov 
vvviSpLov. 

19  Synes.  Ep.  67.  ad  Theoph. 

20  Cypr.  Ep.  55.  al.  59.  ad  Cornel.  Cleri  sacrum  veneran- 
dumque  consessum.  Concil.  Carth.  4.  c.  35.  Episcopus 
in  consessu  presbyterorum  sublimior  sedeat,  &c. 

21  Hieron.  in  Esai.  iii.  tom.  5.  p.  17.  Et  nos  habemus  in 
ecclesia  senatum  nostrum,  ccetum  presbyterorum. 

22  Pius,  Ep.  2.  ad  Just.  Vien.  Salutat  te  senatus  pauper 
Christi  apud  Romam  constitutus. 
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senate  of  Christ ;  Origen23  and  the  author  of  the 
Constitutions,24  the  bishop's  counsellors,  and  the 
council  of  the  church  :  because  though  the  bishop 
was  prince  and  head  of  this  ecclesiastical  senate, 
and  nothing  could  regularly  be  done  without  him  ; 
yet  neither  did  he  ordinarily  do  any  public  act,  re- 
lating  to  the  government  or  discipline  of  the  church, 
without  their  advice  and  assistance. 

The  first  ages  afford  the  most  preg- 
,<■ evidenrcs     nantJ  proofs  of  this  Divine  harmony 

I^uilius  and  *  ' 


Sect.  8. 
Some 

OUt  Of   Ii 

p,™',r'";^Vreroga.  between  the  bishop  and  his  presby- 
tacon/SoD^o.  ters.  For  any  one  that  ever  looked 
into  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  must  ac- 
knowledge,  that  at  Rome  and  Carthage,  the  two 
great  churches  of  the  West,  all  things  were  thus 
transacted  by  joint  consent :  the  bishop  with  his 
clergy  did  eommuni  consilio  ponderare,a  weigh  things 
by  common  advice  and  deliberation ;  whether  it  was 
in  the  ordinations  of  the  clergy,  (for  Cyprian  would 
not  so  much  as  ordain  a  subdeacon  or  a  reader 
without  their  consent,)  or  whether  it  was  in  the 
exercise  of  discipline  and  reconciliation  of  penitents, 
Cyprian  declares26  his  resolution  to  do  all  by  com- 
mon  consent.  And  so  Cornelius  at  the  same  time 
acted  at  Rome:  for  when  Maximus  and  the  rest  of 
the  confessors,  who  had  sided  with  Novatian,  came 
afterward  and  made  confession  of  their  error,  and 
desired  to  be  admitted  again  into  the  communion  of 
the  church,  Cornelius  would  do  nothing  in  it,  till 
he  had  first  called  a  presbytery,  and  taken  both  their 
advice  and  consent2'  in  the  affair,  that  he  might 
proceed  according  to  their  unanimous  resolution. 
Cyprian,  in  several  other  of  his  epistles,28  speaks  of 
the  same  deference  paid  to  his  presbytery,  and  in 
one  place  he  more  particularly  tells  them,  that  it 
was  a  law  and  a  rule20  that  he  had  laid  down  to  him- 
self,  from  the  first  entrance  on  his  bishopric,  that  he 
would  do  nothing  without  their  advice,  and  the 
consent  of  the  people.  Epiphanius  observes  the 
same  practice  at  Ephesus  in  the  condemnation  of 
Noetus  :  for  first,  he  says,  he  was  convened  before 
the  presbytery,30  and  then  again  upon  a  relapse  by 
them  expelled  the  church.     Which  at  least  must 


mean,  that  the  bishop  and  his  presbytcrs  joined  to- 
gether  in  this  ecclesiastical  censure.  In  like  man- 
ner,  speaking  of  the  first  condemnation  of  Arius,  he 
says,  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,31  called  a 
presbytery  against  him,  before  whom,  and  some  bi- 
shops  then  present,  he  examined  him,  and  expelled 
him.  Cotelerius,in  his  Notes  upon  theConslitutions, 
has  published,  from  an  ancient  manuscript,  one  ot 
the  forms  of  Arius's  deposition,32  which  may  give 
some  light  to  this  matter.  For  thereby  it  appears, 
that  when  Alexander  sent  forth  his  circular  letters 
to  all  other  bishops  against  Arius,  he  first  summoned 
all  the  presbyters  and  deacons  of  Alexandria,  and 
region  of  Mareotes,  not  only  to  hear  what  he  had 
written,  but  also  to  testify  their  consent  to  it,  and 
declare  that  they  agreed  with  him  in  the  condemna- 
tion  of  Arius.  From  whence  we  learn,  that  though 
the  deposition  was  properly  the  bishop's  act,  yet,  to 
have  it  done  with  the  greater  solemnity,  the  consent 
both  of  the  presbyters  and  deacons  was  required  to 
it.  And  thus  it  was  also  in  the  condemnation  of 
Origen :  the  council  of  Alexandria,  which  expelled 
him  the  city,  was  composed  both  of  bishops  and 
presbyters,  who  decreed  that  he  should  remove  from 
Alexandria,  and  neither  teach  nor  inhabit  there,  as 
Pamphilus  ^3  relates  in  the  second  book  of  his  Apo- 
logy  for  Origen,  some  fragments  of  which  are  pre- 
served  in  Photius.  The  council  of  Rome,  that  was 
gathered  against  Novatian,  consisted  of  sixty  bi- 
shops,  and  many  more34  presbyters  and  deacons. 
The  first  council  of  Antioeh,  that  was  held  against 
Paulus  Samosatensis,  had  also35presbyters  and  dea- 
cons  in  it;  the  name  of  one  of  them,  Malchion,  a 
presbyter  of  Antioch,  is  still  remaining  in  the  syno- 
dical  epistle  among  the  bishops  in  the  inscription. 

From  all  which  it  appears,  that  this  was  an  an- 
cient  privilege  of  presbyters,  to  sit  and  deliberate  with 
bishops  both  in  their  consistorial  and  provincial 
councils.  And  if  we  ascend  yet  higher,  we  shall 
find  matters  always  thus  transacted  in  the  church 
ab  orir/ine ;  as  appears  from  Ignatius,  whose  writings 
(as  a  learned  man  observes,36)  speak  as  much  for  the 
honour  of  the  presbytery,  as  they  do  for  the  superi- 


23  Orig.  Coui.  in  Mat.  tov\y)  eV-KXtjo-ias.  Pearson,  Vind. 
Iguat.  par.  1.  c.  11.  p.  321.  Hi  autem  tov\tvTai  Chris- 
tiaui  sane  fuerunt  presbyteri. 

24  Const.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  28.  o-vfitov\oi  tov  iinaKoirov, 
avviopiov  Kal  tov\ij  Tt/s  l/CK\t;o"ias. 

25  Cypr.  Ep.  33.  al  38.  ad  Cler.  In  ordinationibus  cleri- 
cis  solemus  vos  ante  consulere,  et  mores  ac  merita  singulo- 
rum  communi  consilio  ponderare. 

26  Id.  Ep.  6.  al.  14.  ad  Cler.  Ut  ea  quae  circa  ecclesiae 
gubernaculum  utilitas  communis  exposcit,  tractare  simul,  et 
plurimorum  consilio  examinata  limare  possemus. 

27  Cornel.  Ep.  46.  al.  49.  ad  Cypr.  p.  92.  Omni  actu  ad 
me  perlato,  placuit  contrahi  presbyterrum— ut  firmato  con- 
silio,  quid  circa  personam  eorum  observari  deberet,  con- 
sensu  omnium  statueretur. 

28  Cypr.  Ep.  24.  al.  29.  ad  Cler.  Ep.  32.  ad  Cler. 

20  Cypr.  Ep.  6.  al.  14.     Quando  a  primordio  episcopatus 


mei  statuerim,  nihil  sine  consilio  vestro,  et  sine  eonsensu 
plebis,  mea  privata  sententia  gerere:  sed  cum  ad  vos  per 
Dei  gratiam  venero — in  commune  tractabimus. 

30  Epiph.  Haer.  57.  n.  1.  lirl  irptatvTtpiov  dy6fxtvo<s. 
Ibid.  ol  avToi  irptatvTtpoi  i^iwaav  axjTov  Ttjs  tKK\i)aia<i. 

31  Epiph.  Haer.  69.  Arian.  n.  3.  o-vyKa\iiTai  to  irptatv- 
Ttpwv,  Kal  aXXous  Tivas  ETrio-K07rous  irapovTai,  &C. 

82  Depositio  Arii  ap.  Coteler.  Not.  iu  Constit.  Apost.  lib. 
8.  c.  28.  "Iva  Kal  to.  vvv  ypa<$>6p.iva  yvuiTt,  ti,i/  t£  iv 
toutois  avfMpwviav  iavTwv  iirtSt i£tjo"0£,  Kat  Tvt  Kavaiptati 
tuiv  irtpl  "Aptiov  avfixj/iirpot.  yiviiaBe. 

33  Pamphil.  Apol.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  118.  p.  298.  ZvvoSos 
adpoi^tTai  iiriaKoirwv  Kal  tivuiv  Trpto-fSvTipwv  kut  'Qpi- 
yivovs. 

3i  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43.  **  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  28. 

36  Pearson,  Vind.  Ignat.  par.  2.  c.  16.  p.  428.  Si  quid 
ego  in  hac  re  intelligo,  quicunque    presbyterali  dignitati 
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ority  of  episcopacy  ;  no  ancient  author  having  given 
so  many  great  and  noble  characters  of  the  presby- 
tery,  as  he  does.  For  which  reason  it  concerns 
those,  who  are  most  zealous  for  the  honour  and  au- 
thority  of  prcsbyters,  to  look  upon  Ignatius  as  one 
of  thehest  asserters  and  defenders  of  their  powei  and 
reputation.  For  he  always  joins  the  bishops  and 
presbyters  together,  as  presiding  over  the  church, 
the  one  in  the  place  of  God  and  Jcsus  Christ,  and 
the  othcr  as  the  great  council  of  God  in  the  room  of 
the  apostles.  Thus  in  his  epistle37  to  the  Ephesians, 
he  bids  them  be  subject  to  the  bishop  and  the  pres- 
bytery  :  and  in  his  epistle  to  the  Magnesians,38  he 
commends  Sotion  the  deacon,  because  he  was  sub- 
ject  to  the  bishop,  as  the  gift  of  God,  and  to  the 
presbytery,  as  the  law  of  Christ.  And  a  httle  after 
in  the  same  epistle,  he  speaks  of  the  bishop  as  pre- 
siding39  in  the  place  of  God,  and  the  presbyters  in 
the  place  of  the  council  of  apostles.  So  in  his  epistle 
to  the  Trallians,40  he  bids  them  be  subject  to  the 
presbytery,  as  to  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ.  And 
again,  Reverence  the  presbyters,41  as  the  council  of 
God,  and  the  united  company  of  apostles.  Without 
which  no  church  is  called  a  church.  Several  other 
passages  of  the  same  importance  may  be  seen  in  his 
epistles  to  Polycarp  and  the  church  of  Smyrna.42 

And  indeed  all  his  epistles  are  so 

Seet  9.  r 

^rtST&owht  ft'11  °f  great  eulogiums  of  the  presby- 
uUimn.X^huhe  tery,  as  acting  in  the  nature  of  an  ec- 
four.h  «nturj.  desiastical  senate  together  witli  the  bi- 
shop,  that  our  late  learned  defender  of  those  epistles 
thence  concludes,  that  the  power  and  privileges  of 
presbyteries  was  greater  in  the  second  century,  when 
Ign£tius  hved,  than  in  the  fourth  age  of  the  church, 
when  he  thinks  the  power  and  authority  of  presby- 
teries  was  a  httle  sunk  and  diminished  over  all  the 
world,  and  even  at  Alesandria  itself,  where  it  had 
most  of  all  flourished.  And  this  he  makes  an  argu- 
ment  of  the  antiquity  of  those  epistles,  that  they 
were  the  genuine  product  of  Ignatius,  because  no 
one  of  the  fourth  age  would  have  given  such  enco- 
miums  of  the  presbytery,  or  armed  "  them  with  so 
great  authority  and  power.  I  shall  not  dispute  this 
matter,  nor  enter  upon  any  nice  comparison  of  the 


different  powers  of  presbyters  in  these  two  ages,  but 
only  represent  to  the  reader  what  privileges  still  re- 
mained  to  them  in  the  fourth  century. 
And  here  it  cannot  be  denied,  but 
that  in  this  age,  in  the  ordination  of     Trtatmthnwcn 

°  admittecl  to  join 

a  presbyter,  all  the  presbyters   that  «i»h  ti,e  biahop  ,n 

r  J         »  x  j  ,}„.  i,T,[,„..iiion  of 

were  present  were  allowed,  nay,  even  ^SSHS^i^Si 
required,  to  join  with  the  bishop  in 
imposition  of  hands  upon  the  party  to  be  ordained. 
That  it  was  so  in  the  African  churches  is  beyond 
all  dispute;  for  in  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage," 
there  is  a  canon  expressly  enjoining  it:  When  a 
presbyter  is  ordained,  while  the  bishop  pronounces 
the  benediction,  and  lays  his  hand  upon  his  head 
all  the  presbyters  that  are  present  shall  lay  theii 
hands  by  the  bishop's  hand  upon  his  head  also. 
And  this  in  all  likelihood  was  the  universal  practice 
of  the  church.  For  in  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Church  of  Alexandria,45  there  is  a  rule  to  the  same 
purpose.  In  the  Latin  church  the  decree  of  the 
council  of  Carthage  seems  also  to  have  prevailed, 
because  it  is  inserted  into  their  canon  law  by  Gra- 
tian46  and  other  collectors,  from  whence  it  became 
the  common  practice  of  our  ovvn  church,  which  is 
continued  to  this  day.  Some  ancient  canons47  in- 
deed  say,  that  one  bishop  alone  shall  ordain  a  pres- 
byter;  but  that  is  not  said  to  exclude  presbyters 
from  assisting,  but  only  to  put  a  difference  between 
the  ordination  of  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter ;  for  the 
ordination  of  a  bishop  could  not  regularly  be  per- 
formed  without  the  concurrence  of  three  bishops 
with  the  metropolitan ;  but  a  presbyter  might  be 
ordained  by  a  single  bishop,  without  any  other  as- 
sistance,  save  that  of  his  presbyters  joining  with 
him.  And  this  plainly  appears  to  have  been  the 
practice  of  the  fourth  century. 

It  is  further  evident  from  the  re-  Sect  ,, 

cords  of  the  same  age,  that  presbyters  Si,Aindcol!Se0dty0 
had  still  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  "ithlheirbish°P3- 
consistory  with  their  bishops.  For  Pope  Siricius, 
in  the  latter  end  of  this  century,  acted  as  Cornelius 
had  done  before  him.  When  he  went  about  to  con- 
demn  the  errors  of  Jovinian,  he  first  called19  a  pres- 
bytery,  and  with  their  advice  censured  his  doctrines, 


auctoritatique  maxime  student,  non  habent  suae  existima- 
tionis  firmius  aut  solidius  fundameutum,  quam  epistolas 
sancti  Ignatii  nostri  :  neque  enim  in  ullo  vere  antiquo 
Scriptore  extra  bas  epistolas  tot  ac  tanta  presbyteratus 
praconia  invenient,  neque  illius  ordinis  honorem  sine  epis- 
copatus  praerogativa  ullibi  constitutum  reperient. 

37  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Ephes.  n.  2.     viroTaoaofitvoi  tco  iiria- 

KOTTW  Kal  7T0£Cr/3llT£/)ico. 

38  Ep.  ad.  Magnes.  n.2. 

39  Ep.  ad  Magnes.  n.  6.  JlpoKaQijfiivov  iiriaKoirov  £is 
tottov  Geou,  Kai  tujv  irptafivTipajv  eie  tottov  avvtopiov  Ttot» 
airooToXajv. 

40  Ep.  ad  Trall.  n.  2.  'Y7roTacro-£o-0£  tco  irpiaftvTtpiuj  cis 
toTs  airoo-TdXois. 

41  Ibid.  n.  3.  'Qs  avviSpiov  Qtov,  Kal  tis  avvdia/xov 
aVoo-ToXtoi/.     Xcoois  toutcov  £/CKA.>jcria  ov  KaA.£irai. 

42  Ep.  ad  Polycarp.  n.  6.  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  n.  8. 


43  Pearson,  Vindic.  Ignat.  par.  2.  c.  16.  p.  423.  Nemo 
tam  seris  ecclesiae  temporibus — Presbyterium  tot  laudibus 
cumulasset,  tanta  auctoritate  armasset,  cujus  potestas  ea 
tempestate,  etiam  Alexandriae,  ubi  maxime  floruerat,  tan- 
topere  imminuta  est. 

44  Con.  Carth.  4.  c.  3.  Presbyter  cum  ordinatur,  epis- 
copo  eum  benedicente,  et  manum  super  caput  ejus  tenente, 
etiam  omnes  presbyteri,  qui  praesentes  sunt,  manus  suas 
juxta  manum  episcopi  super  caput  illius  teneant. 

45  Eccl.  Alex.  Constit.  c.  6.  ap.  Bevereg.  Not.  in  Canon. 
Apost.  c.  2.  Cum  vult  episcopus  ordinare  presbyterum, 
manum  suam  capiti  ejus  imponat,  simulque  omnes  presby- 
teri  istud  tangant. 

46  Grat.  Dist.  23.  c.  8.  Ivo  Part.  6.  c.  12. 

17  Can.  Apost.  c.  2.    Con.  Carthag.  3.  c.  45. 
48  Siric.  Ep.  2.  ad  Eccles.  Mediulan.    Facto  presbyterio, 
I   constitit  doctrinae  nostrae,  id  est,  Christianae,  legi  esse  con- 
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and  then,  with  the  consent  of  the  deacons  also  and 
the  rest  of  the  clergy,  expelled  him  the  church. 
And  so  likewise  Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  pro- 
ceeded  against  Andronicus,  the  impious  and  blas- 
pheming  prefect  of  Pentapolis ;  he  first  laid  orjen 
his  horrible  crimes  before  the  consistory  of  his 
church,  and  then,  with  their  consent,  pronounccd 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  him ; 
which  he  therefore  calls  the  act  of  the  consistory,'19 
or  sanhedrim  of  Ptolemais,  in  the  circular  letters 
which  he  wrote  to  give  notice  of  his  excommunica- 
tion  to  other  churches.  Baronius  indeed,  and  the 
common  editors  of  the  councils,  reckon  this  by  mis- 
take  among  the  provincial  synods ;  but  it  appears 
evidently  from  Synesius,  that  it  was  only  the  private 
consistory  of  the  church  of  Ptolemais ;  for  he  says 
expressly,50  The  church  of  Ptolemais  gave  notice  of 
this  excommunication  to  all  her  sister  churches 
throughout  the  world,  rcquiring  them  to  hold  An- 
dronicus  excommunicated,  and  not  to  despise  her 
act,  as  being  only  a  poor  church  in  a  small  city. 
Which  agrees  very  well  with  the  state  of  a  private 
consistory,  but  is  not  spoken  in  the  style  of  a  pro- 
vincial  council. 

Yet  this  is  not  said  with  any  design 
to  deny  that  presbyters  were  allowed 
to  sit  in  provincial  synods ;  for  there 
are  undeniable  evidences  of  their  enjoying  this 
privilege  within  the  compass  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  after  ages  also.  In  the  council  of  Elibcris, 
which  was  held  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  age, 
there  were  no  less  than  thirty-six  presbyters51  sit- 
ting  together  with  the  bishops,  as  is  expressly  said 
in  the  acts  of  the  council.  The  first  council  of 
Arles,  called  by  Constantine,  had  also  several  pres- 
byters  in  it,  the  names  of  many  of  which  are  lost, 
as  are  also  the  names  of  most  of  the  bishops,  who 
were  two  hundred,  yet  the  names  of  fifteen  presby- 
ters5'2  are  still  remaining.  And  it  is  observable,  that 
in  Constantine's  tractorice,  or  letters  of  summons, 
the  presbyters,  as  well  as  bishops,  were  called  by 
imperial  edict  to  attend  at  that  council ;  if  we  may 
judge  of  all  the  rest  by  that  one  example,  which  re- 


Sect.  12. 
As  also  in  pro- 
vincial  councils. 


mains  upon  record  in  Eusebius ;  for  there,  in  the 
letter  sent  to  summon  Chrestus,  bishop  of  Syracuse, 
ordcrs  are  given  him53  to  bring  along  with  him  two 
of  thc  second  throne ;  which  phrase,  as  has  been 
observed  before,  denotes  two  presbyters.  So  that 
from  hence  it  is  clear,  that  presbyters  were  then 
privilcged  to  sit  in  council  with  their  bishops,  and 
that  by  imperial  edict.  In  Justellus's  Bibliotheca 
Juris  Canonici,  there  are  three  or  four  Roman 
councils,  whcre  the  presbyters  are  particularly  men- 
tioned  as  sitting,  and  sometimes  voting  with  the 
bishops.  In  the  council  under  Hilarius,  anno  461, 
the  presbyters  of  Rome  all  sat54  together  with  the 
bishops,  and  the  deacons  stood  by  them.  So  again 
in  the  council  under  Felix,  anno  487,65  the  names 
of  seventy-six  presbyters  are  mentioned  that  sat  to- 
gether  with  the  bishops  in  council,  the  deacons  as 
before  standing  by  them.  And  in  the  council  un- 
der  Symmachus,  anno  499,  sixty-seven  presbyters 
and  six  deacons  subscribed  in  the  very  same  form 
of  words50  as  the  bishops  did.  In  another  council 
under  the  same  Symmachus,  anno  502,  thirty-six 
presbyters  are  named,"  who  sat  therein.  And  in 
the  council  under  Gregory  II.,  anno  715,  the  bi- 
shops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  all  subscribe  in  the 
same  form58  to  the  decrees  then  published  by  them 
all  together. 

The  like  instances  may  be  seen  in  the  first  coun- 
cils  of  Toledo,59  and  Bracara,60  where  we  may  also 
observe  the  difference  made  between  presbyters  and 
deacons  ;  that  the  presbyters  are  always  represent- 
ed  as  sitting  together  with  their  bishops,  but  the 
deacons  only  standing  by  to  attend  them.  All  which 
notwithstanding,  Cellotius  the  Jesuit,  and  some 
others  of  that  strain,  have  the  confidence  to  assert, 
that  presbyters  were  never  allowed  to  sit  with  bi- 
shops  in  their  councils.  Bellarmin61  does  not  go  so 
far,  but  only  denies  them  a  decisive  voice  there  :  in 
which  assertion  he  is  opposed,  not  only  by  the 
generality  of  protestant  writers,62  but  also  by  Ha- 
bertus63  and  other  learned  defenders61  of  the  Galli- 
can  liberties  in  his  own  communion.  So  that  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  by  unprejudiced  writers,  and 


traria Unde  omnium  nostrorum  tam  presbyterorum  et 

diaconorum,  quam  totius  cleri  unam  scitote  fuisse  senten- 
tiam,  ut  Jovinianus,  Auxentius,  &c,  in  perpetuum  damnati, 
extra  ecclesiam  remanerent. 

49  Synes.  Ep.  57.  p.  190.  Nuni  Sk  ols  to  crvvLSpiov  juet- 
rfktit  t!)V  'AvSpoviKov  paviav,  aKovaaTt. 

60  Id.  Ep.  58.  p.  199. 

61  Con.  Eliber.  Procem.  Residentibus  etiam  36  [al.  26] 
presbyteris,  astantibus  diaconibus  et  omni  plebe. 

52  Con.  Arelat.  1.  in  Catalogo  eorum  qui  Concilio  inter- 
fuerunt.  In  Edit.  Crab.  male  vocatur  Secundum. 

53  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  5.  2u£eu£«s  atavTw  xai  Svo  yt  ti- 
Va<S  TUiV  ik  tov  dtvTtpov  Spovov. 

5*  Con.  Rom.  ap.  Justel.  t.  1.  p.  250.  Residentibus  etiam 
universis  presbyteris,  adstantibus  quoque  diaconis,  &c. 

65  Ibid.  p.255. 

56  lbid.  p.  259.  Subscripserunt  presbyteri  numero  67. 
Caelius  Laurentius  arcbipresbyter  tituli  Praxedis  hic  sub- 


scripsi  et  consensi  synodalibus  constitutis,  atque  in  hac  me 
proriteor  manere  sententia,  &c. 

57  Ibid.  p.261.  Residentibus  etiam  presbyteris,  Projecti- 
tio,  Martino,  &c.     Adstantibus  quoque  diaconis. 

58  Ibid.  p.  234.  Sisinnius  presbyter  huic  constituto,  a  nobis 
promulgato,  subscripsi.  Petrus  archidiaconus  huic  consti- 
tuto,  a  nobis  promulgato  subscripsi. 

59  Con.  Tolet.  1.  Convenientibus  episcopis  in  ecclesia — 
considentibus  presbyteris,  astantibus  diaconis,  &c. 

60  Con.  Bracar.  2.  Considentibus  simul  episcopis,  prae- 
sentibus  quoque  presbyteris,  astantibusque  ministris,  vel 
universo  clero. 

61  Bellarm.  de  Concil.  lib.  1.  c.  15. 

62  Morton,  Apol.  Cathol.  part  2.  lib.  4.  c.  8.  Whitaker, 
de  Concil.  Quaest.  3. 

63  Habertus,  Not.  in  lib.  Pontiff.  Graegor.  p.  175. 

64  Ranchin,  Review  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  lib.  1.  c.  8. 
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Stct.  13. 
And  iii  senend 
gouocila  ukewiie. 


curious  searchers  of  antiquity,  that  pre  byters  had 
liberty  to  sit  and  deliberate  with  bishops  in  pro- 
vincial  councils. 

But  to  general  or  universal  coun- 
cils,  there  are  sonie  protestant  writers, 
who  seem  to  make  it  a  dispute,  whe- 
ther  presbyters  anciently  were  allowed  to  sit  in 
them.  A  learned  person85  of  otir  own  church  says, 
Tt  was  never  before  heard  of,  that  priests  did  sit  in 
cecumenical  councils,  meaning,  hefore  the  council 
of  Lateran  under  Callistus  the  Second,  anno  1123, 
where  six  hundred  abbots  were  present.  But  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  may  not  reckon  the  first  council 
of  Arles  a  general  council,  if  a  multitude  of  bishops 
from  all  quarters  can  make  it  so :  for  there  were 
two  hundred  bishops  present ;  and,  as  I  noted  be- 
fore,  several  presbyters  were  ordered  to  come  along 
with  them.  However,  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
anno  331,  is  reckoned  by  all  a  general  council 
(though  there  were  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  bi- 
shops  in  it) ;  and  there  we  find  three  presbyters 
together63  subscribing  among  the  bishops  also.  The 
learned  Habertus67  gives  several  other  instances  out 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  the  second  council  of 
Nice,  the  eighth  council  called  against  Photius, 
and  olhers.  From  all  which,  and  what  has  here 
been  alleged,  it  must  be  concluded,  that  presbyters 
had  anciently  the  privilege  of  sitting  and  voting  also 
in  general  councils. 

These  prerogatives  of  presbyters, 
or  the  tities  of      being  thus  allowed  in  so  many  cases 

honour  Kiven  to  o  J 

w-'i;'i.l;rrf„d\v!'atas  to  act  in  conjunction  with  their  bi- 
betwMntomTJ""  shops,  advanced  their  character  and 
reputation  very  high,  and  made  them 
of  great  esteem  in  the  church :  insomuch  that  many 
of  the  same  titles  of  honour,  which  were  given  to 
bishops,  were  with  a  little  variation  given  to  pres- 
byters  also.  Hence  they  are  called  irgoiSpoi,  by 
Synesius  and  Eusebius;68  jrpotTuirfe,  by  Nazianzen 
and  Basil;69  Trpo^arai,  by  Chrysostom  and  Nazi- 
anzen'0  likewise  :  which  names  answer  to  the  titles 
of  preepositi  and  antistites  in  Latin,  and  signify 
presidents,  or  rulers  and  governors  of  the  people. 


I  know  indeed  some  Icarned  persons"  are  of  opinion, 
that  tlie  name  antistes  is  never  given  to  any  pres- 
byter  by  any  ancient  writer.  But  this  assertion 
must  be  understood  wdth  a  little  qualification ; 
otherwise  it  will  not  be  exactly  true  :  for  Hilarius 
Sardus,"  speaking  of  presbyters,  against  whom  a 
hishop  is  not  to  receive  an  accusation,  but  before 
two  or  three  witnesses,  gives  them  expressly  the 
title  of  antistites  Dei.  So  does  also  the  author'3  of 
the  Questions  upon  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
under  the  name  of  St.  Austin.  And  though  pree- 
positi  \\\  Cyprian's  epistles  commonly  signifies 
bishops,  yet  it  does  not  always  so :  for  the  pres- 
byters  of  Rome,  writing'*  to  the  clergy  of  Carthage, 
style  themselves  prerpositi ;  and  Celerinus,'5  in  his 
epistle  to  Lucian,  gives  them  the  same  title.  But 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  '6  sets  this  matter  right,  when 
he  teacheth  us  to  distinguish  between  an  antistes 
of  the  first  order,  and  an  antistes  of  the  second  > 
which  distinction,  whenever  presbyters  are  called 
antistites,  if  it  be  not  expressed,  is  always  to  be  un- 
derstood.  Therefore  Blondel  argues  very  loosely, 
when  he  would  infer  from  this  community  of  names 
and  titles,  that  bishops  and  presbyters  were  but  one 
and  the  same  order.  Which  might  as  well  be  in- 
ferred  from  the  name,  sacerdotes,  priests,  which  so 
frequently  occurs  in  the  ancient  writers ;  and,  as 
Cyprian  observes,"  denotes  an  honour  common  both 
to  bishops  and  presbyters  :  though  when  there  was 
occasion  to  speak  more  accurately  and  distinctly  of 
bishops,  their  appropriate  title  was  that  of  sutnmi 
sacerdotes,  chief  priests,  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  of  the  inferior  order,  as  I  have  showed  before 
in  speaking  of  the  titles  of  bishops;  to  which  I 
shall  only  add  here  the  testimony  of  Optatus,  who" 
gives  both  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  the  name 
of  priests,  and  their  office  the  name  of  priesthood . 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  deacons  were  only 
in  the  third  degree  of  priesthood,  and  the  presbyters 
in  the  second,  but  the  bishops  were  the  heads  and 
chief  of  all.  From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  if  a  bare 
community  of  names  argued  an  identity  of  offices, 
one  might  as  well  infer,  that  hishops  and  deacons, 


85  Bishop  Burnefs  Vindication  of  the  Ordination,  &c. 
Pref.  p.  32. 

06  Con.  Constantin.  t.  2.  p.  957.  Tyrannus  presbyter 
Amorii :  Auxanon  presbyter  Apamea?  :  Helladius  presbyter 
Commanensis. 

67  Habert.  Not.  in  Pontif.  p.  175. 

68  Synes.  Ep.  12.    Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  4. 

69  Naz.  Orat.  1.    Basil.  Reg.  Moral.  70. 

70  Chrys.  Hom.  11.  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1.    Naz.  Orat.  1.  p.  37. 

71  Bevereg.  Not.  in  Concil.  Ancyr.  c.  13.  Neque  enim 
presbyter  uuquam  antistes  dicitur. 

72  Ambros.  al.  Hilar.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  v.  Hujus  ordinis 
sublimis  honor  est  ;  hujusmodi  enim  vicarii  sunt  Christi : 
idcirco  non  facile  de  hac  persona  accusatio  debet  admitti. 
Incredibile  enim  debet  videri,  istum  qui  Dei  antistes  est, 
criminose  versatum. 

,s  Aug.  Quaest.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  c.  101.    Propter  quod 
G 


antistites  Dei  sunt,  in  domo  Dei  et  in  honore  Christi  cum 
dignitate  consistunt. 

74  Ep.  3.  al.  8.  ap.  Cyprian.  Cum  incumbat  nobis  qui 
videmur  proepositi  esse,  et  vice  pastoris  custodire  gregem. 

75  Celerin.  Ep.  21.  ap.  Cypr.  Praeceperunt  eos  praepositi 
tantisper  sic  esse,  donec  episcopus  constituatur. 

76  Sidon.  lib.  4.  Ep.  11.  Antistes  fuit  ordine  in  secundo, 
fratrem  fasce  levans  episcopali. 

77  Cypr.  Ep.  58.  al.  61.  ad  Lucium,  p.  145.  Presbyteri 
cum  episcopo  sacerdotali  honore  conjuncti. 

78  Optat.  lib.  1.  p.  35.  Quid  commemorem  diaconos  in 
tertio  ?  Quid  presbyteros  in  secundo  sacerdotio  constitutos? 
Ipsi  apices  et  principes  omnium,  aliqui  episcopi  illis  tem- 
poribus — Instrumenta  divinae  legis  impie  tradiderunt.  Con- 
fer  Hieron.  Epist.  27,  where  he  calls  presbyters,  secundi 
ordinis  sacerdotes. 
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or  presbyters  and  deacons,  were  but  one  and  the 
same  order,  because  they  share  in  the  same  common 
titles  of  priest  and  priesthood. 

If  here  it  be  inquired,  as  it  is  very 
in  whatsense  bi-  natural  to  ask  the  question,  Why  Op- 

shops,  presbvters,  .  ._        .  ,  _  „ 

and deaeonscaiied    tatus   gives    all   the   three  orders    or 

priests  by  Optatua. 

bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  the 
title  of  priesthood  ?  the  answer  is  plain  and  ob- 
vious :  Because  according  to  him  every  order  had 
its  share,  though  in  different  degrees,  in  the  Chris- 
tian  priesthood.  Which  is  not,  as  some  imagine,  a 
power  to  offer  Christ's  body  and  blood  really  upon 
the  altar,  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  thc  quick 
and  dead;  (which  is  such  a  notion  of  the  Christian 
priesthood,  as  no  ancient  author  or  ritual  ever  men- 
tions  ;)  but  it  consists  in  a  power  and  authority  to 
minister  publicly  according  to  God's  appointment 
in  holy  things,  or  things  pertaining  to  God.  And 
there  are  several  parts  of  this  power,  according  to 
the  different  participation  of  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  Optatus,  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  hud 
each  their  respective  share  in  the  priesthood.  Thus 
it  was  one  act  of  the  priesfs  office  to  offcr  up  the  sa- 
crifice  of  the  people's  prayers,  praises,  and  thanks- 
givings  to  God,  as  their  mouth  and  orator,  and  to 
make  intercession  to  God  for  them  ;  another  part  of 
the  office  was,  in  God's  name  to  bless  the  people, 
particularly  by  admitting  them  to  the  benefit  and 
privilege  of  remission  of  sins  by  spiritual  regener- 
ation  or  baptism.  And  thus  far  deacons  were  an- 
ciently  allowed  to  minister  in  holy  things,  as  medi- 
ators  between  God  and  the  people.  Upon  which 
account  a  late  learned  writer™  joins  entirely  with 
Optatus,  in  declaring  deacons  to  be  sharers  in  this 
lowest  degree  of  the  Christian  priesthood.  Above 
this,  was  the  power  of  offering  up  to  God  the  people's 
sacrifices  at  the  altar;  that  is,  as  Mr.  Mede90  and 
others  explain  them,  first  the  eucharistical  oblations 
of  bread  and  wine,  to  agnize  or  acknowledge  God 
to  be  the  Lord  of  the  creatures ;  then  the  sacrifice 
of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  in  commemoration  of 
Christ's  bloody  sacrifice  upon  the  cross,  mystically 
represented  in  the  creatures  of  bread  and  wine ; 
which  whole  sacred  action  was  commonly  called  the 
Christian's  reasonable  and  unbloody  sacrifice,  or  the 
sacrifice  of  the  altar.  Now,  the  deacons  (as  we  shall 
see  in  the  next  chapter)  were  never  allowed  to  offer 
these  oblations  at  the  altar,  but  it  was  always  a  pe- 
culiar  act  of  the  presbyter's  office,  which  was  there- 
fore  reckoned  a  superior  degree  of  the  priesthood. 
Another  act  of  the  priestly  office  was,  to  interpret 
the  mind  and  will  of  God  to  the  people  ;  as  also  to 
bless  them  solemnly  in  his  name,  and  upon  con- 


79  Dr.  Hicks'  Discourse  of  the  Christian  Priesthood,  c.  2. 
§  5.  p.  33. 

80  Mede,  Christ.  Sacrif.  c.  2.  p.  356.  Hicks,  ibid.  p.  49. 
with  mauy  others  cited  by  him. 

61  Epiphanius  calls  it,  'Itpupytlv  to  evayyiXiov,   Hxr. 


fession  and  repentance,  grant  them  ministerial  abso- 
lution.  And  these  being  also  the  ordinary  offices 
of  presbyters,  they  gave  them  a  further  title  to  the 
priesthood.  All  these  offices,  and  some  more  the 
bishops81  could  perform,  such  as  the  solemn  conse- 
cration  or  benediction  of  persons  set  apart  for  the 
ministry,  &c,  which,  together  with  their  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  or  power  of  ruling  and  governing  the 
church,  as  vicars  of  Christ,  gave  them  a  title  to  a 
yet  higher  degree  of  the  Christian  priesthood  ; 
whcnce,  as  I  noted  before,  they  were  called  chief 
pricsts,  primi  sacerdotes,  summi  sacerdotes,  prindpes 
sacerdotum,  an&ponti/lces  maximi,  I  know  indeed,  Al- 
baspiny  and  scveral  othcrs  of  the  Roman92  commu- 
nion  make  a  distinction  between  the  prelatical  and 
sacerdotal  office  in  a  bishop,  which  is  invented  to 
serve  some  peculiar  hypotheses  of  their  own ;  as, 
1.  That  a  bishop  differs  nothing  from  a  presbyter 
as  he  is  a  priest;  2.  That  bishop  and  presbyter 
are  but  one  sacerdotal  order;  and,  3.  That  the 
proper  notion  and  specific  character  of  the  sacer- 
dotal  order,  is  a  power  to  offer  Christ's  body  and 
blood,  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and 
dead.  All  which  are  eontrary  to  the  plain  sense  of 
antiquity,  which  knew  no  such  specific  character  of 
the  sacerdotal  order,  nor  ever  dreamt  of  bishops  and 
presbyters  being  but  one  order  in  reference  to  the 
pricsthood;  but  always  spake  of  them  as  distinct 
orders,  and  placed  their  distinction  in  their  enjoy- 
ing  different  powers  of  the  priesthcod ;  making  pres- 
byters  only  the  second  order,  and  second  priesthood, 
secundus  ordo  et  secundum  sacerdotium,  and  bishops 
the  first;  and  asserting  that  the  juridical  acts  of  a 
bishop  were  also  sacerdotal,  or  acts  of  a  superior 
degree  of  the  Christian  priesthood  peculiar  to  his 
order.  St.  Cyprian63  scruplcs  not  to  call  such  acts, 
sacerdotii  vigor,  the  vigour  and  power  of  the  episco- 
pal  priesthood,  spcaking  of  the  power  and  jurisdic- 
tion  which  he  had  as  the  priest  of  God,  to  punish 
presbyters  and  deacons  that  were  under  him ;  which 
he  had  improperly  called  the  power  of  his  priest- 
hood,  had  his  jurisdiction  and  priesthood  been  two 
different  powers  in  him.  This  may  serve  at  once 
to  caution  the  reader  against  that  subtle  distinction 
of  the  Romanists,  and  give  him  a  short  account 
both  of  the  nature  and  different  degrees  of  the 
Christian  priesthood. 

There  is  another  name  frequently         Sett  ]6 
occurring  in  the  Greek  writers,  when  mStorTbetween11 
they  speak  of  Christian  priests,  which 
will  deserve  to  be  explained :    that  is,  the  name, 
ufolrai,  mediators  between  God  and  men;  a  title 
given  them  by  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,84 


79.  n.  3.     See  before,  chap.  2.  sect.  6. 

82  Bellarm.  de  Cleric.  lib.  1.  c.  11.    Canisius  Catech.  de 
Sacram.  Ord.  §  4. 

83  Cypr.  Ep.  15.  al.  20. 

81  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  25. 
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as  also  by  Origcn,  Chrysostom,  Basil.  Isidore  of 
Pelusium,  ancl  many  others,  whose  authorities  arc 
collected  by  Cotelerius.85  The  Latin  writcrs  arc 
more  sparing  in  the  use  of  this  term ;  for  exeept 
St.  Jerom,  Cotelcrius  could  find  none  that  used  it. 
St.  Austin  is  so  far  from  using  it,  that  he  condemns 
its"  as  intolerable  in  Parmenian  the  Donatist,  who 
had  said,  that  the  bishop  was  mediator  between 
Gocl  and  the  pcople.  And,  indeed,  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  it  is  intolerable  to  say,  there  is  any  other 
mediator  besides  one,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  But 
the  Greek  fathers  used  the  word  in  a  qualified  sense, 
not  for  an  authcntic  mediator,  or  mediator  of  re- 
demption,  who  pleads  his  own  merits  before  God 
in  the  bchalf  of  others  ;  but  only  for  a  mediator  of 
ministerial  intercession,  in  which  sense  some8'  of 
the  ancients  think  Moses  is  called  a  mediator  by 
St.  Paul,  Gal.  iii.  19,  because  he  was  the  internun- 
cius  to  relate  the  mind  of  God  to  the  people,  and 
the  people's  requests  and  resolutions  to  God  again. 
And  in  this  qualified  sense  it  is  generally  owned88 
that  Christian  priests  may  be  called  mediators  also, 
as  those  that  are  appointed  to  convey  the  people's 
devotions  to  God,  and  the  will  and  blessing  of  God 
to  the  people. 

sect.  17.  Having  thus  far  spoken  of  the  se- 

J$^it*T  veral  offices  and  titles  of  presbyters, 

daining  presbyters.      . .  ■         .-,    ..   T      .  -,  . 

lt  remams  that  I  give  a  short  account 
of  the  form  and  manner  of  their  ordination,  by 
which  they  were  invested  with  their  power,  and 
authorized  to  perform  the  several  duties  of  their 
function.  Now,  as  to  this,  it  is  plain,  the  ancient 
form  was  only  imposition  of  hands  and  a  consecra- 
tion  prayer.  Thus  it  is  described  in  the  canon89  of 
the  council  of  Carthage,  which  has  been  cited  be- 
fore,  and  in  the  author  under  the  name  of  Diony- 
sius,90  who  represents  it  in  this  manner :  he  says, 
The  person  to  be  ordained  kneeled  before  the  bi- 
shop  at  the  altar,  and  he,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
head,  did  consecrate  him  with  a  holy  prayer,  and 
then  signed  him  with  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  after 
which  the  bishop  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  that 
were  present  gave  him  the  kiss  of  peace.  The  au- 
thor  of  the  Constitutions91  speaks  also  of  imposition 
of  hands  and  prayer,  but  no  more.  From  which 
we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  words  which 
the  Roman  church  makes  to  be  the  most  necessary 
and  essential  part  of  the  priestfs  ordination,  viz. 
"  Receive  thou  power  to  offer  sacrifice  to  God,  and 


85  Coteler.  Not.  ibid. 

86  Aug.  Cont.  Parmen.  lib.  2.  c.  8.  Si  Johannes  diceret 
— mediatorem  me  habetis  apud  Patrem,  et  ego  exoro  pro 
peccatis  vestris,  (sicut  Parmenianus  quodam  loco  posuit 
episcopum  mediatorem  inter  populum  et  Deum,)  quis  eum 
ferret  bonorum  atque  fidelium  Christianorum  ? 

"'  Basil.  de  Spir.  S'°-  c.  14.   Theodor.  Com.  in  Gal.  iii.  19. 
89  See  Dr.  Potter,  Ch.  Gov.  c.  5.  p.  251.     Coteler.  Not.  in 
Constit.  lib.  2.  c.  25. 
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to  celebrate  mass  both  for  the  living  and  the  dcad," 
were  not  in  any  of  the  ancient  forms  of  consecra- 
tion.  One  of  their  own  writers,92  Morinus,  after 
the  most  diligent  search  he  could  make  into  these 
matters,  could  find  no  form  for  nine  hundred  years 
together,  that  made  any  mention  of  them.  And 
for  their  other  ceremonies  superaddcd  to  the  old 
ones,  other  learned  writers  of  that  church  do  as  in- 
gcnuously  confess  the  novelty  of  them.  Habertus93 
proves  against  Catumsiritus,  that  material  unction 
is  a  new  thing,  and  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  ancient 
ordination ;  as  neither  is  it  in  use  in  the  Greek 
church  at  this  day.  So  that  when  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen94  and  others  speak  of  an  unction,  they  are 
to  be  understood  as  spcaking  mystically  of  the  spi- 
ritual  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Cabassutius95 
observes  the  same  of  the  custom  of  delivering  the 
sacred  vessels  into  the  hands  of  the  person  that  was 
ordained,  that  however  some  plead  very  stiffly  for 
its  antiquity,  yet  it  is  really  but  a  modern  custom  ; 
and  he  cites  Morinus  for  the  same  opinion.  So 
that  I  need  not  stand  to  show  the  novelty  of  these 
things,  which  is  so  evidently  proved,  as  well  by  the 
confession  of  these  learned  men,  as  by  the  silence 
of  all  ancient  rituals.  But  there  is  one  thing  the 
reader  may  be  desirous  to  know  further,  viz.  what 
form  of  words  the  consecration  prayer  was  ccn- 
ceived  in.  To  which  I  must  answer,  as  I  have 
done  before  about  bishops,  that  there  was  no  such 
general  form  then  extant ;  but  every  bishop  having 
liberty  to  frame  his  own  liturgy,  he  used  such  a  form 
as  he  thought  convenient  in  his  own  church :  it 
being  a  thing  indifferent,  as  a  learned  person96  ob- 
serves,  so  the  substance  of  the  blessing  were  pre- 
served.  The  only  form  now  remaining  is  that  which 
is  extant  in  the  Constitutions,  which,  because  it  will 
show  the  reader  what  was  then  the  substance  of  the 
benediction,  I  will  here  insert  the  words  of  it,  which 
are  these :  "  Look,  0  Lord,  upon  this  thy  servant, 
who  is  chosen  into  the  presbytery  by  the  suffrage 
and  judgment  of  all  the  clergy,  and  fill  him  with 
the  spirit  of  grace  and  counsel,  that  he  may  help  and 
govern  thy  people  with  a  pure  heart :  in  like  man- 
ner  as  thou  hadst  respect  to  thy  chosen  people,  com- 
manding  Moses  to  make  choice  of  elders,  whom  thou 
didst  replenish  with  thy  Spirit.  And  now,  Lord, 
do  the  same  thing,  preserving  in  ns  the  never-fail- 
ing  Spirit  of  thy  grace :  that  he  being  full  of  heahng 
powers  and  instructive  discourse,  may  with  meeknesa 


89  Con.  Carth.  4.  c.  3.  cited  before,  sect.  10. 

90  Dionys.  de  Eccles.  Hierarch.  c.  5.  part2.  p.  364. 

91  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  16. 

92  See   Bishop   Burnet  of  Ordination,  p.  24,  who  cite$ 
Morinus. 

93  Habert.  Observ.  in  Pontif.  Grajc.  p.  386 

94  Naz.  Orat.  5.  p.  136. 

95  Cabassut.  Notit.  Concil.  c.  43. 

96  Bishop  Burn.  Viudicatiou  of  the  Ordination,  &c.  p.  25. 
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teach  thy  people,  and  serve  thee  sincerely  with  a  pure 
mind,  and  willing  soul,  and  unblamably  perform  the 
sacred97  services  for  thy  people,  through  Christ," 
&c.  Where  we  may  observe,  that  it  was  not  then 
thought  necessary  to  express  all  or  any  of  the 
offices  of  a  presbyter  in  particular,  but  only  in  ge- 
neral  to  pray  for  grace  to  be  given  to  the  priest  then 
ordained,  whereby  he  might  be  enabled  to  perform 
them.  And  this,  with  a  solemn  imposition  of  hands, 
was  reckoned  a  sufficient  form  of  consecration. 
Which  I  note  for  the  instruction  of  those,  who  may 
be  apt  to  think  that  modern  forms  of  ordination 
are  in  every  circumstance  like  the  primitive  ones  ; 
whereas  if  Morinus  say  true.thewords  which  arenow 
most  in  use,  viz.  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  were 
not  in  the  Roman  Pontifical  above  four  hundred 
years  ago.  Which  makes  good  the  observation  of 
a  learned  person,"  that  the  church  catholic  did 
never  agree  on  one  uniform  ritual,  or  book  of  ordi- 
nation,  but  that  was  still  left  to  the  freedom  of  par- 
ticular  churches ;  and  so  the  church  of  England 
had  as  much  power  to  make  or  alter  rituals,  as  any 
other  had. 

I  should  here  have  ended  this  chap- 

Sect.  18.  ,  ,  ,  ,         .    * 

ortwnrchipres-   ter  about  presbyters,  but  that  lt  is 

byteri.  r      .       J 

necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the 
archipresbyteri,  and  seniores  ecclesice,  which  are  some- 
times  mentioned  in  ancient  writers.  The  archpres- 
byters  are  spoken  of  by  St.  Jerom,  who  seems99  to 
say  there  was  one,  and  but  one,  in  every  church  : 
and  perhaps  he  is  the  first  author  that  mentions 
them.  After  him  Socrates100  speaks  of  one  Peter, 
protopresbyter  of  Alexandria,  whom  Sozomen101 
calls  archpresbyter.  And  Liberatus 102  mentions  one 
Proterius,  archpresbyter  in  the  same  church.  From 
whom  we  also  learn  in  some  measure  what  was  the 
office  and  quality  of  the  archpresbyter.  He  was 
not  always  the  senior  presbyter  of  the  church,  as 
some  are  apt  to  imagine,  but  one  chosen  out  of  the 
college  of  presbyters  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bishop. 
For  Liberatus  says  expressly,  that  Dioscorus  the 
bishop  made  Proterius  archpresbyter  of  the  church : 
which  imphes  that  he  did  not  come  to  the  office  by 
virtue  of  his  seniority,  but  by  the  bishop's  appoint- 
ment.  As  to  his  office,  it  is  plain  from  Liberatus, 
that  it  was  to  preside  over  the  church  next  under 
the  bishop,  as  chief  of  the  college  of  presbyters,  and 
to  take  care  of  all  things  relating  to  the  church  in 
the  bishop's  absence ;  as  Proterius  is  said  to  have 


done,  while  Dioscorus  went  to  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon.  And  thercfore  some,103  not  without  reason, 
think  these  archipresbyteri  were  much  of  the  same 
nature  with  our  deans  in  cathedral  churches,  as  the 
college  of  presbyters  were  the  chapter.  But  they 
wholly  mistake  the  matter,  who ""  confound  these 
archipreshyteri  with  the  cardinales  presbyteri.  For 
that  is  a  name  of  much  later  date,  not  to  be  found 
in  any  genuine  writer  till  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great :  for  the  council  of  Rome,  which  is  the  only 
authority  that  Bellarmin ,05  alleges  to  prove  it  more 
ancient,  is  a  mere  fiction.  Besides  that  the  cardinal 
presbyters  were  many  in  the  same  church  or  city, 
but  the  archpresbyter  was  but  one.  So  that,  what- 
ever  was  the  first  original  of  cardinal  presbyters . 
(whether  they  were  so  called  from  their  being  fixed 
in  some  principal  churches,  where  baptism  might 
be  administered,  which  were  therefore  called  eccle- 
sice  vel  tituli  cardinales,  as  Bellarmin  thinks ;  or 
whether,  as  others 106  imagine,  when  the  number  of 
presby ters  was  grown  so  great  in  large  and  populous 
cities,  that  they  could  not  conveniently  meet,  and 
join  with  the  bishop,  for  ordering  the  government 
of  the  church,  there  were  some  as  the  chief  of  them 
chosen  out  from  the  rest,  to  be  as  the  bishop's  coun- 
cil,  who  were  therefore  called  cardinales presbyteri ; 
a  dispute  that  does  not  concern  me  any  further  to 
inquire  into  or  determine;)  I  say,  whatever  was 
their  rise,  or  the  reason  of  their  name,  it  is  certain 
they  were  not  the  same  with  the  archiprcsbyteri  of 
the  primitive  church. 

As  to  the  seniores  ecclesicc,  they  were 

'  J  Sect.  19. 

a  sort  of  elders,  who  were  not  of  the     °/  '',i' ,r'"'°™ 

*  ecclesiasfici.     I  nat 

clergy,  yet  had  some  concern  in  the  ddmtatLem£y" 
care  of  the  church.  The  name  often  d"n  ™«^ti°n- 
occurs  in  Optatus  and  St.  Austin,  from  whom  we 
may  easily  learn  the  nature  of  their  office.  Optatus 
says,107  when  Mensurius  bishop  of  Carthage  was 
forced  to  leave  his  church  in  the  time  of  the  Diocle- 
tian  persecution,  he  committed  the  ornaments  and 
utensils  of  the  church  to  such  of  the  elders  as  he  could 
trust,  Jidelibus  senioribus  commendavit.  Upon  which 
Albaspiny 108  notes,  that,  besides  the  clergy,  there 
were  then  some  lay-elders,  who  were  intrusted  to 
take  care  of  the  goods  of  the  church.  At  the  end 
of  Optatus  there  is  a  tract,  called,  The  Purgation  of 
Fehx  and  Caecilian,  wherein  there  are  several  epis- 
tles  that  make  mention  of  the  same  name,  as  that 
of  Fortis109  and  Purpurius,  and  another  nameless 


97  Constitut.  Apostol.  lib.  8.  c.  16.  tcIs  virtp  tov  Xaov 
lep-ovpyias  dp.wp.ovs  kKTtXij. 

98  Bishop  Burnet,  Vind.  of  the  Ordin.  p.  35. 

99  Hieron.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.  Singuli  ecclesiarum  epis- 
copi,  singuli  archipresbyteri,  singuli  archidiaconi. 

100  Socrat.  lib.  6.  C.  9.      IlfcTOOs  tis  irpwTOTrpecrfivTepo?. 

101  Sozom.  lib.  8.  c.  12. 

102  Liberat.  Breviar.  c  14.  Proterio  Dioscorus  commen- 
davit  ecclesiam,  qui  et  eum  archipresbyterum  fecerat.  In 
edit.  Crab.  male  legitur  archiepiscopurn. 


103  Stillingfl.  Irenic.  part.  2.  c.  7.  p.  358. 
101  Onuphr.    Interpret.    Vocum    Ecclesiast.    Salmas.  de 
Primat.  c.  1.  p.  10. 
«os  Bellar.  de  Cleric.  lib.  1.  c.  10. 
106  Stillingfl.  ibid. 
»»'  Optat.  lib.  1.  p.  41. 

108  Albaspin.  Not.  in.  Optat.  p.  123.  Praster  ecclesiasticos 
et  clericos  quidam  ex  plebe  seniores  et  probatae  vitae  res 
ecclesiae  curabant. 

109  Gesta,  Purgat.  Caecil.  et  Fel.  p.  268.  ex  Epist.  Fortis  : 
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author.  St.  Austiu  inscribcs  one  of  his  epistlos"" 
to  his  own  church  of  Hippo  in  this  manner,  Ckro, 
senioribus,  et  universce  plebi,  To  the  clergy,  the  eld- 
ers,  and  all  the  people  :  and  in  several  other  places 
has  occasion  to  mention  these  seniores  in  other 
churches."1 

From  whence  some  have  concluded,"-  that  these 
were  ruling  lay-elders,  according  to  the  new  model 
and  modern  acceptation.  Whereas,  as  the  ingenious 
author"3  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance  rightly  ob- 
serves  in  his  reply,  those  seniores  of  the  primitive 
church  were  quite  another  thing.  Some  of  theni 
were  the  optimates,  the  chief  men  or  magistrates 
of  the  plaee,  such  as  we  still  call  aldermen,  from  the 
ancient  appellation  of  seniores.  These  are  those 
which  the  Cabarsiessitan  council  of  Donatists  in 
St.  Austin  calls  seniores  nobilissimi  ;"4  and  one  of 
the  councils"5  of  Carthage  more  expressly,  ma- 
gistratus  vel  seniores  locorum,  the  magistrates  or 
elders  of  every  city ;  whom  the  bishops  wcre  to  take 
with  them  to  give  the  Donatists  a  meeting.  In  this 
sense  Dr.  Hammond"6  observes,  from  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  and  some  of  our  Saxon  writings,  that  an- 
ciently  our  Saxon  kings  had  the  same  title  of  elders, 
aldermanni,  presbijteri,  and  seniores.  As  in  the  Saxon 
translation  of  the  Bible,  the  word,  princes,  is  com- 
monly  rendered,  aldermen.  And  of  this  sort  were 
some  of  those  seniores  ecclesia  that  have  been  men- 
tioned,  whose  advice  and  assistance  also,  no  doubt, 
the  bishops  took  in  many  weighty  affairs  of  the 
church.  The  other  sort,  which  were  more  properly 
called  seniores  ecclesiastici,  were  such  as  were  some- 
times  trusted  with  the  utensils,  treasure,  and  out- 
ward  affairs  of  the  church ;  and  may  be  compared 
to  our  churchwardens,  vestrymen,  stewards,  who 
have  some  care  of  the  affairs  of  the  church,  but  are 
not  concerned  as  ruling  elders  in  the  government 
or  discipline  thereof.  Now,  lay-elders  are  a  degree 
above  the  deacons ;  but  the  seniores  ecclesice  were 
below  them :  which  is  a  further  evidence,  that  they 
were  not  lay-elders  in  the  modern  acceptation.  But 
of  this  enough.  I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  third 
order  of  the  clergy  in  the  primitive  church,  which 
is  that  of  deacons. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


OF    DEACONS. 


The  name  Sidicovot,  which  is  the  ori- 

Sect.  1. 

ginal  word  for  deacons,  is  sometimes     Deacons  aiwavs 

°  reckoncd  one  of  the 

used  in  the  New  Testament  for  any  ,hrr,'-  sncred  ?rdera 

J      of  the  church. 

one  that  ministers  in  the  service  of 
God :  in  which  large  sense  we  sometimes  find  bi- 
shops  and  presbyters  styled  deacons,  not  only  in  the 
New  Testament,1  but  in  ecclesiastical  writers  also.2 
But  here  we  take  it  in  a  more  strict  sense  for  the 
name  of  the  third  order  of  the  clergy  of  the  primi- 
tive  church.  In  treating  of  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  the  sense  of  antiquity 
concerning  their  original.  The  council  of  Trullo 
advances  a  very  singular  notion  about  this  matter, 
asserting,  that  the  seven  deacons  spoken  of  in  the 
Acts,  are  not  to  be  understood  of  such  as  ministered 
in  Divine  service  or  the  sacred  mysteries,3  but  only 
of  such  as  served  tables  and  attended  the  poor. 
But  the  whole  current  of  antiquity  runs  against 
this :  IgnatiuS4  styles  them  expressly,  ministers  of 
the  mysteries  of  Christ,  adding,  that  they  are  not 
ministers  of  meats  and  drinks,  but  of  the  church 
of  God.  In  another  place,5  he  speaks  of  them  as 
ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  gives  them  a  sort  of 
presidency  over  the  people,  together  with  the  bishop 
and  presbyters  :  Study  to  do  all  things,  says  he,  in 
divine  concord,  under  your  bishop  presiding  in  the 
place  of  God,  and  the  presbyters  in  the  place  of  the 
apostolical  senate,  and  the  deacons  most  dear  to  me, 
as  those  to  whom  is  committed  the  ministry  of  Je- 
sus  Christ.  And  in  many  other  places,6  he  requires 
the  people  to  be  subject  to  them,  and  reverence 
them  as  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  as  his  ministers  at- 
tending  on  his  service.  Cyprian  speaks  of  them  in 
the  same  style,  calling  them7  ministers  of  episco- 
pacy  and  the  church  ;  withal  referring  their  original 
to  that  place  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  the 
council  of  Trullo  disputes  about,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  asserts8  they  were  called  ad  altaris  ministe- 
rium,  to  the  ministry  and  service  of  the  altar.  Ter- 
tullian9  was  so  far  from  thinking  them  only  minis- 


Onines  vos  episcopi,  presbyteri,  diacones,  seniores,  scitis, 
&c.  Ibid.  ex  Epist.  Pnrpurii :  Adhibete  conclericos,  et  seni- 
ores  plebis,  ecclesiasticos  viros,  et,  inquirant  diligenter,  quae 
sunt  istae  dissensiones.  Ibid.  Clericis  et  senioribus  Cirthen- 
sium  in  Domino  aetemam  salutem. 

'"•  Aug.  Ep.  137. 

1,1  Id  cont.  Crescon.  lib.  3.  c.  29  et  56.  Concio  2.  in  Psal. 
xxxvi.  p.  120. 

112  Smectymn.  Answerto  the  Remonstrance,  p.  74. 

113  Hamon  1'Estrange,  Defence  of  the  ltemonstrance. 
111  Aug.  Conc.  2.  in  Psal.  xxxvi.  p.  120. 

115  Con.  Carthag.  an.  403.  in  Con.  African.  c.  58.  et  in 
Cod.  Can.  Eccl.  Afr.  c.  91.  Debere  tmumquemquc  nostrum 
iti  civitate  sua  per  se  convenire  Donatistarum  proepositos, 
a  ,t  adjungere  sibi  vicinum  collegam,  ut  pariter  eos  in  sin- 


gulis  quibusque  civitatibus  vel  locis,  per   magistratus  vel 
seniores  locorum  conveniant. 

116  Ilam.  Dissert.  4.  cont.  Blondel,  c.  19.  n.  1. 

1  Acts  i.  25;  2  Cor.  vi.  4;  2  Tim.  iv.  5  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  5; 
Ephes.  iii.  7. 

2  Athan.  cont.  Geut.    Chrysost.  Hom.  1.  in  Phil.  i.  1. 

3  Conc.  Trull.  c.  10.  'E-n-Ta  StaKovovs  /uij  iirl  twv  toTs 
jUt/o-T»flfncus  oiaKOvovfiivtav  Xatxftaveodat. 

4  Iguat.  Ep.  ad  Trall.  n.  2.         5  Epist.  ad  Magnes.  n.  6. 
6  Epist.  ad  Polycarp.  n.  6.  Ep.  ad  Trall.  n.  3. 

'  Cypr.  Ep.  65.  al.  3.  ad  Rogatian.  Diaconos  post  ascen- 
sum  Domini  in  coelos  apostoli  sibi  constituerunt  episcopatns 
sui  et  ecclesioe  ministros. 

"  Id.  Ep.  68.  al.  67.  ad  Pleb.  Legion.  et  Astur.  p.  172. 

9  Tertul.  de  Fuga,  c.  11.     Quum  ipsi  auctores,  id  est,  ipsi 
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ters  of  meats  and  drinks,  that  he  joins  them  with 
bishops  and  presbyters  in  the  honourable  titles  of 
guides  and  leaders  to  the  laity,  and  makes  them  in 
their  degree  pastors  and  overseers  of  the  flock  of 
Christ.  And  so  St.  Jerom,  though  he  sometimes  in 
an  angry  humour  speaks  a  httle  contemptuously  of 
them,  styling  them  10  ministers  of  widows  and  tables ; 
yet  in  other  places"  he  treats  thcm  with  greater  re- 
spect,  giving  them  the  same  honourable  title  as 
Tertullian  does,  and  ranking  them  among  the  guides 
of  the  people.  I  showed  before,  in  the  last  chapter, 
that  Optatus l2  had  so  great  an  opinion  of  them,  as 
to  reckon  their  office  a  lower  degree  of  the  priest- 
hood.  And  St.  Austin  seems  tohave  had  the  same 
sentiments ;  for  in  one  of  his  epistles13  he  gives 
Proesidius  the  title  of  consacerdos,  his  fellow  priest, 
whom  yet  St.  Jerom  in  the  next  epistle  u  calls  a 
deacon. 

Yet  here,  that  I  may  not  seem  to 
Yet  not  jeneraiiy   impose  upon  my  readers,  I  must  ob- 

called  priests,  but  t  t 

ministers  aud  Le-     serve,  that  the  name  of  pnests  was  not 

vites.  x 

generally  given  to  the  deacons,  by 
those  that  esteemed  them  a  sacred  order ;  but  they 
are  commonly  distinguished  from  priests  by  the 
names  of  ministers  and  Levites.  Thus  St.  Jerom15 
distinguishes  them  from  the  priests  of  the  second 
order,  that  is,  from  the  presbyters,  by  the  title  of 
Levites.  The  author  of  the  Questions16  upon  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  under  the  name  of  St. 
Austin,  and  Hilarius  Sardus"  under  the  name  of 
St.  Ambrose,  are  more  positive  and  express  in  de- 
nying  them  the  name  of  priests.  And  Salvian,18 
though  he  acknowledges  their  ministration  and 
function  to  be  about  holy  things,  yet  he  gives  them 
but  the  same  title  of  Levites,  and  that  in  contradis- 
tinction  to  the  priests.  And  so  frequently  in  the 
councils,19  the  names  sacerdos  and  Levita,  are  used 
as  the  peculiar  distinguishing  titles  of  presbyters 
and  deacons.  The  fourth  council  of  Carthage20 
speaks  more  expressly,  that  deacons  are  not  ordain- 
ed  to  the  priesthood,  but  only  to  the  ministering 
office,  or  inferior  service.  And  hence  the  canons 
sometimes   give  them  the  name  of   vnripirai   and 


ministri,  the  ministers  and  servants,  not  only  of  the 
church,  but  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  councils  of  Nice,21  and  Carthage,22  and 
many  others.  AVhence  some  learned  men23  con- 
clude  against  Optatus  and  St.  Austin,  that  deacons 
were  in  no  sense  allowed  to  be  priests :  whilst 
others21  with  Optatus  distinguish  the  sevcral  degrees 
of  the  priesthood,  and  reckon  that  though  deacons 
were  not  absolutely  called  priests,  because  that  was 
the  appropriate  title  of  bishops  and  presbyters, 
whose  ministers  and  attendants  they  were  ;  yet 
deacons  sometimes  performed  such  offices,  as  did 
entitle  them  to  a  lower  degree  of  the  priesthood. 
Having  thus  fairly  stated  and  represented  the  matter 
on  both  sides,  I  must  leave  the  judicious  reader  to 
determine  for  himself  which  opinion  has  the  strong- 
est  reasons,  whilst  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of 
the  ordination  of  deacons,  and  their  several  offices, 
and  such  laws  and  rules  as  concerned  their  order. 
The  ordination  of  a  deacon  differed 

Sect.  2. 

from  that  of  a  presbyter,  both  in  the  ,  .For lhis rpason ,'.'« 

1  J         '  bishop  was  not  tied 

form  and  manner  of  it,  and  also  in  the  Lnle  or  any^plesby- 
gifts  and  powers  that  were  conferred  ters  ,0  orJa'n  ,1,em- 
thereby.  For  in  the  ordination  of  a  presbyter,  as 
has  been  noted  before,  the  presbyters  who  were 
present,  were  required  to  join  in  the  imposition  of 
hands  with  the  bishop.  But  the  ordination  of  a 
deacon  might  be  performed  by  the  bishop  alone, 
because,  as  the  council  of  Carthage25  words  it,  he 
was  ordained  not  to  the  priesthood,  but  to  the  in- 
ferior  services  of  the  church.  These  services  are 
not  particularly  mentioned  in  the  form  of  ordination 
now  remaining  in  the  Constitutions  ;  but  there  the 
bishop  only  prays  in  general,  that  God  would26  make 
his  face  to  shine  upon  that  his  servant,  who  was 
then  chosen  to  the  office  of  a  deacon,  and  fill  him 
with  his  Holy  Spirit  and  power,  as  he  did  Stephen 
the  mart-yr  ;  that  he,  behaving  himself  acceptably, 
and  uniformly,  and  unblamably  in  his  office,  might 
be  thought  worthy  of  a  higher  degree,  &c.  What 
therefore  were  the  particular  offices  of  the  deacons, 
we  are  to  learn  not  from  the  fonns  of  the  church, 
but  from  other  writers. 


diaconi,  presbyteri,  et  episcopi  fugiunt,  quomodo  laicus  in- 
telligere  poterit,  Stc,  Cum  duces  fugiunt,  quis  de  gregario 
numero  sustinebit? 

10  Hieron.  Ep.  85.  ad  Evagr.  et  Com.  in  Ezek.  xlviii. 
Mensarum  et  viduarum  ministri. 

11  Id.  Com.  in  Mich.  vii.  Nolite  credere  in  ducibus,  non 
in  episcopo,  non  in  presbytero,  non  in  diacono. 

12  Optat.  lib.  1.  13  Aug.  Ep.  16. 

14  Hieron.  Ep.  17.  inter  Epist.  Aug. 

15  Hieron.  Ep.  27.  Episcopi,  et  sacerdotum  inferioris 
gradus,  ac  Levitarum  innumerabilis  multitudo. 

ls  Aug   Qurest.  Vet.  et  N.  Test.  t.  4.  qu.  46.     Nunquid 

diacontis  potest  vicem  gerere  saceidotis. Sacerdotis  vi- 

cem  agere  non  potest,  qui  non  est  sacerdos. 

17  Hilar.  Com.  in  Ephes.  iv.  Evangelista?  diaconi  sunt, 
sicut  luit  Philippus,  qnamvis  non  sint  sacerdotes. 

13  galyian,  ad  Eccles.  Cathol.  lib.  2.  p.  391.     Levitis  ac 


sacerdotibus  tanta  divinarum  rerum  administratione  fun- 
gentibus. 

19  Con.  Turon.  1.  can.  1. 

20  Con.  Carth.  4.  c.  4.  Diaconus  non  ad  sacerdotium,  sed 
ad  ministerium  consecratur. 

21  Con.  Nic.  c.  18.     ToS  fxiv  iTriaKo-irov  VTnjpi-rai  tlaiv. 

22  Con.  Carth.  4.  c.  37.  Diaconus  ita  se  presbyteri,  ut 
episcopi,  ministrum  esse  cognoscat.  Vid.  Con.  Eliber.  in 
titulis  can.  18  et  33.     Con.  Turon.  1.  c.  1. 

23  Bp.  FelL  Not.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  18.  Habert.  Not.  in  Pon- 
tific.  p.  125. 

24  lligalt.  Not.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  12.  Dr.  Hicks,  Disc.  of 
Priesthood,  p.  33. 

25  Con.  Carth.  4.  c.  4.  Diaconus  quum  ordinatur,  solus 
episcopus  quieumbenedicit, manum  super  caput  illius  ponat: 
qnia  non  ad  sacerdotium,  sed  ad  miuisterium  consecratur. 

2S  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  18. 
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Where  we  find,  first,  that  (hc  most 
Thadacon*  of-  ordinary   and  common  office  of  the 

ficc  to  take  c«rc  of  -  ,        .  » 

ti„  utenuu  of  thc  deacons,  was  to  be  subservient  and  as- 
sistant  to  the  biahop  and  presbyters 
in  the  service  of  the  altar.  It  belonged  to  them  to 
take  care  of  the  holy  table,  and  all  the  ornamcnts 
and  utensils  appertaining  thercto.  The  author 
under  the  name  of  St.  Austin27  takcs  notice  of  this 
as  the  common  office  of  deacons  in  all  churchcs, 
except  in  such  great  churches  as  the  church  of 
Rome,  where  there  being  a  multitude  of  infcrior 
clergy,  this  office  was  devolved  on  some  of  thcm. 
But  in  other  churches  it  was  the  deacon's  office, 
where  the  inferior  clergy,  subdeacons,  &c.  were  pro- 
hibited  by  canon  to  come  into  the  sanctuary,  or 
touch  any  of  the  sacred  vessels  in  the  time  of  Divine 
service,  as  may  be  seen  in  several  canons28  of  the 
ancient  councils. 

Another  part  of  the  deacon's  office 
2n<nyrTo'\<>reivc  was,  to  receive  the  people's  offerings, 

the  obUtions  of  the  ,  ,    ,,  ■■■  •      .        ■■ 

t  and  present  them  to  tne  priest,  wno 
(.ndreciiethenameB  prcscnted  them  to  God  at  the  altar : 

of  lliose  tliiitoflered.     * 

after  which  the  deacon  repcated  the 
names  of  those  that  offered,  publicly ;  and  this  re- 
hearsal  was  commonly  called,  offerre  nomina,  as 
niay  be  seen  in  Cyprian,  who29  speaks  of  it  as  part 
of  the  communion  service  of  those  times ;  which 
is  also  noted  by  Rigaltius30  and  others;  of  which 
custom  I  shall  say  more  hereafter,  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  the  ancient  service  of  the  church.  At 
present  I  only  observe,  that  this  recital  of  ihe  names 
of  such  as  made  their  oblations,  was  part  of  the 
deacon's  office,  as  is  evident  from  St.  Jerom,  who 
tells  us,31  that  extortioners  and  oppressors  made 
theii  oblations  out  of  their  ill-gotten  goods,  that 
they  might  glory  in  their  wickedness,  while  the 
deacon  in  the  church  publicly  recites  the  names  of 
those  that  offered:  Such  a  one  offers  so  much, 
such  a  one  hath  promised  so  much :  and  so  they 
please  themselves  with  the  applause  of  the  people, 
while  their  conscience  secretly  lashes  and  torments 
them.  Some  indeed  deny  that  there  was  any  such 
custom  as  this  public  and  particular  rehearsal  of 
men's  names  that  offered  in  the  church,  and  by  con- 
sequence,  that  this  was  any  part  of  the  deacon's 


27  Aug.  Quaest.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Testament.  t.  4.  c.  101.  Ut 
autem  non  omnia  ministeria  obsequiorum  per  ordinem  agant, 
multitudo  facit  clericoruin.  Nam  utique  et  altare  portarent, 
et  vasa  ejus,  et  aquam  iu  mauus  funderent  sacerdoti,  sicut 
videmus  per  omnes  ecclesias. 

29  Con.  Agathens.  c.  66.  Non  oportet  in  sacratos  minis- 
tros  licentiam  haberc,  in  secretarium  (quod  Graeci  diaconi- 
con  appellant)  ingredi  et  contingere  vasa  Dominica.  Con. 
Laodic.  c.  21.  cum  Notis  Balsamon.  et  Zonar.  iu  loc. 

29  Cypr.  Ep.  10.  al.  16.  p.  37.  Ad  communicationem  ad- 
mittuntur,  et  offertur  nomen  eorum,  &c. 

*>  Rigalt.  Not.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  60.  Bona,Iter.  Liturg.  lib. 
2.  c.  8.  n.  7. 

31  Hieron.  Com.  in  Ezek.  xviii.  p.  537.  Multos  conspici- 
mus  qui  opprimunt  per  potentiam,  vel  furta  comunttunt,  ut 


office:  but  I  think  St.  Jerom's  testimony  is  unde- 
niable  proof,  and  cannot  otherwise  be  expounded, 
to  make  any  tolerable  sense  of  his  words ;  for  which 
reason  I  have  made  this  one  part  of  the  deacon'a 
office,  though  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  some 
learned  men. 

Thirdlv,  In  some  churches,  butnot  Sfcl  s 

in  all,  the  deacons  read  the  Gospelboth  0^^  "" 

,  .  •  iii'  churcbes. 

in  the  communion  service,  and  belore 
it  also.  Thc  author  of  the  Constitutions  assigns  all 
other  parts  of  Scripture  to  the  rcaders,  but  the  Gos- 
pel  is  to  be  read32  only  by  a  presbyter  or  a  deacon. 
St.  Jerom  intimates  **  that  it  was  part  of  the  dea- 
con's  function ;  and  so  it  is  said  by  the  council  of 
Vaison,  which  authorizes  deacons  to  read  the  homilies 
of  the  ancient  fathers  in  the  ahsence  of  a  presbyter, 
assigning  this  reason  for  it :  If  the  deacons  be  wor- 
thy  to  read31  the  discourses  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel, 
why  should  they  not  be  thought  worthy  to  read  the 
expositions  of  the  holy  fathers  ?  This  implies,  that 
in  the  "Westcrn  churches  it  was  the  ordinary  office 
of  the  deacons  to  read  the  Gospels.  But  in  other 
churches  the  custom  varied :  for,  as  Sozomen  ob- 
serves,  it  was  customary  at  Alexandria  for  the  arch- 
deacon  only  to  read  the  Gospels,  in  other  churches 
the  deacons,  in  others  the  priests  only,  and  in  some 
churches  on  high  festivals  the  bishop  himself  read, 
as  at  Constantinople  on  Easter-day.  In  the  Afri- 
can  churches,  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  the  readers 
were  allowed  to  read  the  Gospels  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  as  appears  from  one  of  Cyprian's 
epistles,  where,  speaking  of  Celerinus  the  confessor, 
whom  he  had  ordained  a  reader,  he  says,  It  was 
fitting  he  should  be  advanced  to  the  pulpit35  or  tri- 
bunal  of  the  church,  (as  they  then  called  the  read- 
ing  desk,)  that  he  might  thence  read  the  precepts 
and  Gospels  of  his  Lord,  which  he  himself,  like  a 
courageous  confessor,  had  followed  and  observed. 
So  that  we  are  not  to  look  upon  this  to  have  been 
the  deacon's  peculiar  offi.ce,  but  only  in  some 
churches  and  some  ages. 

But  it  was  something  more  appro-  t 

priate  to  them  to  assist  the  hishop  or  tli4e' hS;^°,™l™l" 
presbyters  in  the  administration  of  the  ,?,',"' to'n!;.r'p!''.|''ieJ 
eucharist:  where  their  business  was  m  the  eucll"r",t- 


de  multis  parva  pauperibus  tribuant,  et  in  suis  sceleribus 
glorientur,  publiceque  diaconus  in  ecclesia  recitet  offeicn- 
tium  nomiua:    Tantum  offert  ille,  tantum  ille  pollicitusest, 
placentque  sibi  ad  plausum  populi,  lorquente  conscientia. 
3-  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57. 

33  Hieron.  Ep.  57.  ad  Sabin.  Evangelium  Christi  qitasi 
diaconus  lectitabas. 

34  Con.  Vasens.  2.  c.  2.  Si  digni  sunt  diaconi,  quae  Chris- 
tus  in  evangelio  locutus  est  legere,  quare  indigni  judicentur 
sanctorum  patrum  expositiones  publice  recitare  ? 

35  Cypr.  Ep.  34.  al.  39.  Quid  aliud  quam  super  pulpitum, 
id  est,  super  tribunal  ecclesiae  oportebat  imponi,  ut  loci 
altioriscelsitatesubnixus — legat  prsccepta  et  evangelia  Do- 
mini,  quce  fortiter  ac  fideliter  sequitur. 
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to  distribute  the  elements  to  the  people  that  were 
present,  and  carry  them  to  those  that  were  absent 
also,  as  Justin  Martyr36  acquaints  us  in  his  second 
Apology.  The  author  of  the  Constitutions37  like- 
wise,  describing  the  manner  of  the  ancient  service, 
divides  the  whole  action  between  the  bishop  and 
the  deacon ;  appointing  the  bishop  to  deliver  the 
bread  to  every  communicant  singly,  saying,  The 
body  of  Christ :  and  the  deacon  in  like  manner  to 
deliver  the  cup,  saying,  The  blood  of  Christ,  the  cup 
of  life.  This  the  author  under  the  name  of  St. 
Austin  **  calls  the  proper  office  of  the  deacon's  order. 
Yet  it  was  not  so  proper  to  their  order,  but  that  they 
were  to  depend  upon  the  will  and  licence  of  the 
bishop  and  the  presbyters,  if  they  were  present,  as 
is  expressly  provided  in  some  of  the  ancient39  coun- 
cils,  which  forbid  the  deacon  to  give  the  eucharist 
in  the  presence  of  a  presbyter,  except  necessity  re- 
quire,  and  he  have  his  leave  to  do  it.  And  there- 
fore  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  absurdity  for  a 
presbyter  to  sit  by  and  receive  the  sacrament  from 
the  hands  of  a  deacon,  as  was  sometimes  practised, 
but  the  council  of  Nice40  made  a  severe  canon 
against  it.  So  that  what  was  allowed  to  deacons, 
was  not  to  consecrate  the  eucharist,  but  only  to  dis- 
tribute  it,  and  that  not  to  the  bishop  or  presbyters, 
but  only  to  the  people.  Yet  this  action  of  theirs  is 
sometimes  called  oblation  or  ofTering,  as  in  Cyprian,41 
and  the  council  of  Ancyra,42  which  forbids  some 
deacons  that  were  under  censure,  dprov  r\  Trorfipiov 
avc«p'tpuv,  to  offer  either  the  bread  or  wine,  as  dea- 
cons  otherwise  were  allowed  to  do. 

Sect  8  Some  learned  persons,43 1  know,  put 

JStSSiaSt*  a  different  sense  upon  the  words  of 
this  council :  they  understand  by  of- 
fering,  consecration,  and  thence  conclude,  that  dea- 
cons  anciently  were  invested  with  the  ordinary 
power  of  consecrating  the  eucharist  in  the  absence 
of  the  presbyters.  But  this  is  more  than  can  fairly 
be  deduced  from  the  words,  which  are  capable  of 
two  more  reasonable  constructions  :  either  they  may 
signify  the  deacon's  offering  the  people's  oblations 
to  the  priest,  which  was  a  part  of  their  office,  as  I 
showed  before :  and  so  Petavius 44  and  Habertus 
understand  them :  or  else  they  may  be  interpreted 


by  Cyprian's  words,  who  expresses  himself  more 
fully,  calling  it  offering  the  consecrated  bread  and 
wine  to  the  people ;  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
natural  sense,  and  is  preferred  to  all  others  by  some 
late  learned  writers.45  Whatever  it  be,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  it  means  that  deacons  were  allow- 
ed  the  ordinary  power  of  consecration.  For  the 
council  of  Nice,  which  was  not  long  after  the  coun- 
cil  of  Ancyra,  says  expressly,46  that  deacons  had 
not  power  to  offer ;  that  is,  in  the  sense  in  which 
offering  signifies  consecration ;  for  in  that  sense  it 
was  the  proper  office  of  presbyters.  Some  deacons, 
indeed,  did,  about  this  time,  take  upon  them  thus  to 
offer,  but  the  council  of  Arles,  which  was  held  in 
the  same  year  with  that  of  Ancyra,  reckons  it  a 
presumption  and  transgression  of  their  rule,  and 
therefore  made  a  new  canon  to  restrain  them."  St. 
Hilary  is  a  good  witness  of  the  practice  of  the 
church  in  his  own  time,  and  he  assures  us  there 
could  be  no  sacrifice,  or  consecration  of  the  eucha- 
rist,  without  a  presbyter.49  And  St.  Jerom  says  the 
same,40  that  presbyters  were  the  only  persons  whose 
prayers  consecrated  bread  and  wine  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  For  which  reason,  speaking 
of  one  Hilary,  a  deacon,  he  says,  he  could  not  con- 
secrate  the  eucharist,50  because  he  was  only  a  dea- 
con.  Thc  reason  of  this  was,  because  the  holy 
eucharist  was  looked  upon  as  the  prime  Christian 
sacrifice,  and  one  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  Chris- 
tian  priesthood :  and  deacons  being  generally  reck- 
oned  no  priests,  or  but  in  the  lowest  degree,  they 
were  therefore  forbidden  to  offer  or  consecrate  this 
sacrifice  at  the  altar.  This  reason  is  assigned  by 
the  author  of  the  Constitutions,51  and  the  author 
under  the  name  of  St.  Austin,  and  several  others. 

But  there  is  a  passage  in  St.  Ambrose,  which 
seems  to  intimate,  that  in  the  third  century  the 
deacons  at  Rome  had  power  to  consecrate  the 
eucharist ;  for  speaking  of  Laurentius  the  deacon, 
he  brings  him  in  thus  addressing  himself  to  Sixtus, 
his  bishop,  as  he  was  going  to  his  martyrdom : 
Whither  go  you,  holy  priest,  without  your  deacon  ? 
You  did  not  use  to  offer  sacrifice  without  your 
minister.  Why  are  you  then  now  displeased  with 
me  ?     Why  may  I  not  be  partner  with  you  in  shed- 


36  Just.  M.  Apol.  2.  p.  97. 

37  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  13. 

38  Aug.  Qusest.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  c.  101.  Diaconi  ordo 
est  accipere  a  sacerdote,  et  sic  dare  plebi. 

39  Con.  Carth.  4.  c.  38.  Diaconus,  praesente  presbytero,  eu- 
charistiamcorporisChristi  populo,  si  necessitas  cogat,jussus 
eroget.     Vid.  Con.  Arelat.  2.  c.  15. 

40  Con.  Nic.  can.  18. 

41  Cypr.  de  Lapsis,  p.  132.  Solemnibusaditnpletiscalicem 
diaconus  offerre  prresentibus  ccepit. 

42  Con.  Ancyr.  c.  2. 

43  Hospin.  Hist.  Sacram.  lib.  2.  c.  1.  p.  23. 

44  Petav.  Diatrib.  de  Potest.  Consecr.  c.  3.  t.  4.  p.  211. 
Habert.  in  Pontifical.  Par.  9.  Observ.  2.  p.  190. 

45  Suicer.  Thesaur.  t.  1.  p.  871. 


46  Con.  Nic.  c.  18.  Tous  i^ovcrlav  fx>)  t)(oi/Tas  Trpo<r(pi- 
p£LV,  &c. 

47  Con.  Arelat.  1.  c.  15.  De  diaconibus,  quos  cognovimus 
multis  locis  offerre,  placuit  minime  fieri  debere. 

48  Hilar.  Fragm.  p.  129.  Sacrificii  opus  sine  presbytero 
esse  non  potuit. 

49  Hieron.  Ep.  85.  ad  Evagr.  Quid  patitur  mensarmn  et 
viduarum  miuister,  ut  supra  eos  tumidus  se  efferat,  ad  quo- 
rum  preces  Christi  corpus  et  sanguis  conncitur  ? 

50  Id.  Dial.  cont.  Lucif.  p.  145.  Hilarius  cum  diaconus 
de  ecclesia  recesserit,  solusque  ut  putat  turba  sit  mundi : 
neque  eucharistiam  conficere  potest,  episcopos  et  presby- 
teros  non  habeus,  &c. 

61  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  28.  Aug.  Quaest.  Vet.  et  Nov. 
Test.  qu.  46. 
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ding  my  blood,  vvho  was  used  to  consecrate52  the 
blood  of  Christ  by  your  commission,  and  be  your 
partner  in  consummating  the  holy  mysteries  ?  Ba- 
ronius  was  so  perplexed  with  this  difficulty,  that  he 
resolves  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  text,  and  that 
instead  of  consecrationem,  it  should  be  read53  dis- 
pensationem :  and  some  shameless  editors  have, 
without  any  grounds,  made  bold  to  foist  this  cor- 
rection  into  the  text ;  which  Bona51  and  Habertus 
ingenuously  condemn,  as  done  against  the  authority 
of  all  the  MSS.,  as  well  as  former  editions,  and  that 
without  any  reason  for  it  from  the  difficulty  of  the 
expression.  For  the  word,  consecration,  in  this 
place,  does  not  signify  the  sacramental  consecration 
of  the  elements  by  prayer  at  the  altar,  which  was 
performed  by  the  bishop  himself,  as  appears  evi- 
dently  from  the  context,  where  it  is  said,  the  bi- 
shop  was  never  used  to  offer  sacrifice  without  his 
minister  or  deacon :  therefore  the  consecration, 
which  was  committed  to  the  deacon,  must  be  of 
another  sort ;  for  he  could  not  offer,  or  consecrate 
the  elements  on  the  altar,  in  the  bishop's  presence, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  the  bishop  himself  conse- 
crated,  but  he  might  assist  him,  or  bear  a  part  with 
him,  as  it  is  there  worded,  in  consummating  the 
holy  mysteries,  that  is,  in  giving  the  cup  with  the 
usual  form  of  words  to  the  people ;  which,  in  the 
lauguage  of  those  times,  was  called  a  ministerial 
consecration,  or  consummation  of  the  sacrament, 
forasmuch  as  the  receivers  were  hereby  conse- 
crated  with  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  also  consum- 
mated  or  made  perfect  partakers  of  the  sacrament 
in  both  kinds,  having  received  the  bread  from  the 
hands  of  the  bishop,  and  the  cup  from  the  hands  of 
the  deacon.  This  is  plainly  the  consecration  here 
spoken  of,  which  refers  only  to  the  deacon's  minis- 
tering  of  the  cup  to  the  people,  which  was  their 
usual  office,  and  so  cannot  be  made  an  argument, 
as  Hospinian  and  Grotius55  would  have  it,  that 
deacons  were  allowed  to  consecrate  the  eucharist 
at  the  altar. 

s«t.  9.  ^ut  f°r  tne  other  sacrament  of  bap- 

io»edDtoCbanptue  in    tism,  it  is  more   evident,  that   they 

were  permitted  in  some  cases  to  ad- 

minister  it  solely.     For  though  the  author56  of  the 

Constitutions  says,  that  the  deacons  did  neither  bap- 


52  Ambros.  de  Offic.  lib.  1.  c.  41.     Quo  sacerdos  sancte 
sine  diacono  properas  ?    Nunquam  sacrificium  sine  ministro 

offerre  consueveras.     Quid  in  me  ergo  displicuit  pater  ? 

Cui  commisisti  Dominici  sanguinis  consecrationem,  cui 
consummandorum  consortium  sacramentorum,  huic  con- 
sortium  tui  sanguinis  negas. 

53  Baron.  an.  261.  n.  7. 

M  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  4.  Habert.  Not.  in 
Pontifical.  Graec.  p.  191. 

55  Vid.  Grot.  de  Coenae  Administratione  ubi  Pastores  non 
sunt.     Cited  and  confuted  by  Petavius. 

56  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  38. 

57  Epiphan.  Haer.  79.  Collyrid.  n.  4. 


tize,  nor  offer;  and  Epiphanius57  affirms  universal- 
ly,  that  the  deacons  were  not  intrusted  with  the 
sole  administration  of  any  sacrament ;  yet  it  appears 
from  other  writers  that  they  had  this  power,  at  least 
in  some  places,  ordinarily  conferred  upon  them. 
Tertullian58  invests  them  with  the  same  right  as 
preshyters,  that  is,  to  baptize  by  the  bishop's  leave. 
And  St.  Jerom59  entitles  them  to  the  very  same  pri- 
vilege.  The  council  of  Eliberis60  as  plainly  asserts 
this  right,  when  it  says,  If  a  deacon,  that  takes  care 
of  a  people  without  either  bishop  or  presbyter,  bap- 
tizes  any,  the  bishop  shall  consummate  them  by 
his  benediction.  This  plainly  snpposes,  that  dea- 
cons  had  the  ordinary  right  of  baptizing  in  such 
churches  over  which  they  presided.  So  when  Cy- 
ril61  directs  his  catechumens,  how  they  should  be- 
have  themselves  at  the  time  of  baptism,  when  they 
came  either  before  a  bishop,  or  presbyter,  or  deacon, 
in  city  or  in  village ;  this  may  be  presumed  a  fair 
intimation,  that  then  deacons  were  ordinarily  allow- 
ed  to  minister  baptism  in  country  places.  I  speak 
only  now  of  their  ordinary  power.  For  as  to  extra- 
ordinary  cases,  not  only  deacons,  but  the  inferior 
clergy,  and  laymen  also,  were  admitted  to  baptize 
in  the  primitive  church,  as  will  be  showed  in  its 
proper  place. 

Another  office  of  the  deacons  was,         c  .  ,. 

Sect.  10. 

to  be  a  sort  of  monitors  and  directors  p^yS^jJftSe  iln-* 
to  the  people  in  the  exercise  of  their  ^esatI0n- 
public  devotions  in  the  church.  To  which  purpose 
they  were  wont  to  use  certain  known  forms  of 
words,  to  give  notice  when  each  part  of  the  service 
began,  and  to  excite  the  people  to  join  attentively 
therein;  also  to  give  notice  to  the  catechumens, 
penitents,  energumens,  when  to  come  up  and  make 
their  prayers,  and  when  to  depart ;  and  in  several 
prayers  they  repeated  the  words  before  them,  to 
teach  them  what  they  were  to  pray  for.  All  this 
was  called  by  the  general  name  of  KtipvrTiiv,  among 
the  Greeks,  and  prmdicare,  among  the  Latins 
which  does  not  ordinarily  signify  preaching,  as 
some  mistake  it,  but  performing  the  office  of  a 
Kijpi;?,  or  prceco,  in  the  assembly:  whence  Syne- 
sius62  and  some  others  call  the  deacons,  'apoKtipvKtQ, 
the  holy  criers  of  the  church,  as  those  that  gave 
notice  to  the  congregation  how  all  things  were  re- 


58  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  c.  17.  Dandi  quidem  habet  jus  sum- 
mus  sacerdos,  qui  est  episcopus ;  dehinc  presbyteri  et 
diaconi,  non  tamen  sine  episcopi  auctoritate,  &c. 

59  Hieron.  Dial.  cont.  Lucif.  c.  4.  p.  139.  Inde  venit,  ut 
sine  jussione  episcopi,  neque  presbyter  neque  diaconus  jus 
habeant  baptizandi. 

60  Concil.  Eliber.  c.  77.  Si  quis  diaconus,  regens  plebem 
sine  episcopo  vel  presbytero,  aliquos  baptizaverit,  episcopus 
eos  per  benedictionem  perficere  debebit. 

61  Cyril.  Catech.  17.  n.  17. 

62  Synes.  Ep.  67.  p.  224.  Chrysost.  Hom.  17.  in  Heb.  ix. 
KijjOi/7;  b-rav  eiVjj,  xii  iiyia  -rois  ayioii. 
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gularly  to  be  pcrformed.  Thus  the  word  Kr\pvt\ai 
frequently  occurs  in  the  ancient  rituals  and  canons; 
as  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  as  soon  as  the 
bishop  has  ended  his  sermon,  the  deacon  is  to  cry, 
Let  the  hearers  and  unbelievers  depart.63  Then  he 
is  to  bid  the  catechumens  pray,  and  to  call  upon 
the  faithful  also  to  pray  for  them,  repeating  a  form 
of  bidding  prayer,  to  instruct  the  people  after  what 
manner  they  were  to  pray  for  them.  Which  form 
may  be  seen  both  in  the  Constitutions,64  and  in  St. 
Chrysostom.65  After  this  the  deacon  was  to  call 
in  like  manner  upon  the  energumens,  the  compe- 
tentes,  and  the  penitents  in  their  several  orders, 
using  the  solemn  words  of  exhortation  both  to  them 
and  the  people  to  pray  for  them,  Iktivioq  StrjSnhfiev, 
Let  us  ardently  pray  for  them.  Then  again,  when 
the  deacon  had  dismissed  all  these  by  a  solemn  cry, 
aVoXtt o9t ,  -KpotKQiTt,  or,  Ite,  Missa  est ;  he  called  upon 
the  faithful  to  pray  again  for  themselves,  and  the 
whole  state  of  Christ's  church,  repeating66  another 
form  of  bidding  prayer  before  them.  And  this  is 
there  called  the  dcacon's  irpooipMvrfoiQ,  or  exhorta- 
tion  to  pray,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  bishop's 
f7nVX?)(Tif,  which  was  a  direct  form  of  address  to  God, 
whereas  the  deacon's  address  was  to  the  people : 
for  which  reason  it  was  called  irpoo^wvifotQ,  and 
K7)yv%ai,  bidding  the  people  pray ;  or  a  call  and  cx- 
hortation  to  pray,  with  directions  what  they  should 
pray  for  in  particular.  This  the  Latins  called  both 
oratiu  and  prcedicatio,  as  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the 
councils  of  Toledo,67  which  explains  the  word 
orare,  by  pradicare,  making  thcm  both  to  signify 
this  office  of  the  deacon.  And  hence  one  of  the 
deacon's  ornaments  (that  I  may  note  this  by  the 
way)  is  called  by  the  same  council  his  orarium,  be- 
cause  he  used  it  sometimes  as  a  private  signal  to 
give  notice  of  the  prayers  to  his  brethren  of  the 
clergy.  By  all  this  we  may  understand  what  So- 
crates  means,  when  he  says  Athanasius63  com- 
manded  his  deacon  Kr\pvt\ai  tbxffv,  to  bid  prayer; 
and  how  we  are  to  interpret  that  controverted  canon 
of  the  council  of  Ancyra,  which,  speaking  of  some 
deacons  that  had  lapsed  into  idolatry,  and  degrad- 
ing  them,  says,  They  should  no  longer  Ktipvoonv  :69 
which  some  interpiet  preaching,  but  others™  more 
truly  understand  it  of  this  part  of  the  deacon's  office, 
which  was  to  be  the  Kr)pvl  or  prccco,  the  sacred  crier 
of  the  congregation. 


If  it  be  inquired,  whether  deacons         „  .  ,, 

*  Sect.  11. 

had  any  power  to  preach  publicly  in  rfVJS^bjthT 
the  congregation  ?  the  answer  must  blshop'c  authoril>''-e 
be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  baptism :  they  had 
power  to  preach  by  licence  and  authority  from  the 
bishop,  but  not  without  it.  The  author  under  the 
name  of  St.  Ambrose"  says  positively,  that  deacons 
did  not  preach  in  his  time ;  though  he  thinks  ori- 
ginally  all  deacons  were  cvangelists,  as  Philip  and 
Stephen  were.  I  have  showed  before,  that  pres- 
byters  themselves  in  many  places  were  not  allowed 
to  preach  in  the  bishop's  presence,  but  by  his  special 
leave  ;  and  therefore  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to 
conclude  the  same  of  deacons.  Blondel72  and  Ba- 
ronius  think  that  St.  Chrysostom  preached  those 
elegant  discourses,  de  Incomprehensibili  Dei  Natura, 
de  Anathemate,  8fC.  while  he  was  but  a  deacon.  But 
others  think 73  more  probably,  that  those  were  not 
scrmons  which  he  preached  in  the  church,  but  only 
discourses  that  he  composed  upon  other  occasions  ; 
and  that  his  first  sermon  was  that  which  he  preach- 
ed  when  he  was  ordained  presbyter,  now  extant  in 
his  4th  vol.  p.  953.  But  if  he  ever  preached  while 
he  was  deacon,  there  is  no  question  to  be  made  but 
that  he  had  the  authority  of  his  bishop  Meletius  for 
doing  it:  as  Philostorgius74  says,  Leontius  the 
Arian  bishop  of  Antioch  permitted  Aetius  his  dea- 
con  to  preach  publicly  in  the  church.  Ephrem 
Syrus  perhaps  was  another  such  instance :  for  he 
was  never  more  than  a  deacon  of  the  church  of 
Edessa;  yet  Photius75  sayshe  composed  several  ho- 
milics  or  sermons,  which  were  so  excellent  in  their 
kind,  that  after  his  death  they  were  translated  into 
other  languages,  and  allowed  to  be  read  in  many 
churches  immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures,  as  St.  Jerom 76  acquaints  us.  In  some  places, 
as  in  the  French  churches,  the  deacons  were  au- 
thorized  by  canon  to  read  some  such  homilies  in  the 
church  instead  of  i  sermon,  when  the  presbyter 
happened  to  be  sick,  and  could  not  preach,  as  ap- 
pears  from  the  order  made  in  the  council  of  Vaison 7; 
upon  this  occasion.  But  here  was  necessity  and 
permission  too :  so  that  the  case  of  deacons  preach- 
ing  in  those  ages  of  the  church  seems  to  have  been 
(according  to  the  resolution,  which  Vigilius  7S  after- 
ward  gave  of  it)  allowable,  if  authorized  by  the 
bishop  ;  but  a  presumption  both  against  custom  and 
canon,  if  done  without  his  permission. 


63  Const.  Apost.  lib.  8.  C.  5.  KiipvTTtTio,  fj.ii  Tts  tuiv 
aKpouifitvoiv'     uii  xts  tuiv  uirttTTuiv. 

64  Ibid.  c.  6.  65  Chrys.  Hom.  2.  in  1  Cor. 

66  Const.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  10. 

67  Con.  Tolet.  4.  c.  40.  Uuum  orarium  opovtet  Levitam 
gestare  in  sinistro  huuiero,  propter  quod  orat,  id  est,  praedicat. 

68  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  11.  w  Con.  Ancyr.  c.  2. 

'°  Habert.  Pontiiical.  p.  203.  Bevereg.  Not.  iu  Con.  An- 
cyr.  c.  2.   Suicer.  Tliesaur.  Eccles.  t.  2.  p.  99. 

"  Ambros.  Com.  in  Eph.  iv.  Nunc  neque  diaconi  in  po- 
pulo  prajdicant,  neque  clerici  vel  laici  baptizant. 


'2  Blondel,  Apol.  p.  57.  Baron.  an.  386.  p.  542. 

'»  Cave,  Hist.  Liter.  vol.  1.  p.  253. 

"  Philostorg.  lib.  3.  c.  17.  dtouoKt.iv  iv  £<c/cX.t]cria  iiri- 
Tpiirti. 

73  Phot.  Cod.  196.     Adyot  ivvia  Kal  TtotrapaKovTa. 

76  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  c.  115. 

"  Con.  Vasens.  3-  c.  2.  Si  presbytor,  aliqua  infirmitate 
prohibente,  per  seipsum  non  potuerit  procdicare,  Sanctorum 
Patrum  homiliae  a  diaconibus  vecitentiir. 

79  Vigil.  Ep.  ad  Rustic.  et  Sebastian.  Concil.  t.  5.  p. 
554.    Adjecistis  etiam  execranda  superbia,  qua?  nec  logun- 
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And  so  the  case  stood  likewise  with 
s  u<p  fa>  ntoo-  deacons  in  reference  to  the  power  of 

cilc  peniteata  in  ...  .  ,  . 

c«srsoreitn;ment-  reconciung  pemtents,  and  grantmg 
them  absolution.  This  was  ordinarily 
the  bishop's  sole  prerogative,  as  the  supreme  minis- 
ter  of  the  church ;  and  therefore  rarely  committed 
to  presbyters,  but  never  to  deacons,  except  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity,  when  neither  bishop  nor  pres- 
bytcr  were  ready  at  hand  to  do  it :  in  this  case  dea- 
cons  were  sometimes  authorized,  as  the  bishop's 
special  delegates,  to  give  men  the  solemn  imposi- 
tion  of  hands,  which  was  the  sign  of  reconciliation. 
Thus  we  find  it  in  Cyprian,  in  the  case  of  those 
penitents,  whom  the  martyrs  by  their  letters  recom- 
mended  to  the  favour  of  the  church  :  If,  says  he,79 
they  are  seized  by  any  dangerous  distemper,  they 
need  not  expect  my  return,  but  may  have  recourse 
to  any  presbyter  that  is  present ;  or  if  a  presbyter 
cannot  be  found,  they  may  make  their  confession 
before  a  deacon  ;  that  so  they  may  receive  imposi- 
tion  of  hands,  and  go  to  the  Lord  in  peace.  Here 
it  is  observable,  that  none  below  a  deacon  are  com- 
missioned  to  perform  this  office ;  nor  were  the  dea- 
cons  authorized  to  do  it,  but  as  the  bishop's  delegates, 
and  that  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  when  no 
presbyter  could  be  found  to  reconcile  the  penitent 
at  the  point  of  death. 
...  ,         In  the  like  case,  that  is,  in  the  case 

And  to  suspend 

in'somere°x(raoral  or"  absolute  necessity,  it  seems  very 
probable,  that  in  some  of  the  Greek 
churches  they  had  power  to  suspend  the  inferior 
clergy,  when  need  so  required,  and  neither  bishop 
nor  presbyter  was  present  to  do  it.  "Which  may  be 
collected  from  those  words  of  the  author  of  the 
Constitutions,90  where  he  says,  a  deacon  excommu- 
nicates  a  subdeacon,  a  reader,  a  singer,  a  deacon- 
ness,  if  there  be  occasion,  and  the  presbyter  be  not 
at  hand  to  do  it.  But  a  subdeacon  shall  have  no 
power  to  excommunicate  any,  either  clergy  or  laity ; 
for  subdeacons  are  only  ministers  of  the  deacons. 
This  was  a  power  then  committed  to  deacons  in  ex- 
traordinary  cases,  and  a  peculiar  privilege  which 
none  of  the  inferior  clergy  might  enjoy. 

It  may  be   reckoned  also   among 
9.  De*>Ccons'toar-   their  extraordinary  offices,  that  they 

tend  upon  their  bi-  . 

si.ops.  and  some-      were  sometimes  deputed  bv  their  bi- 

times  represent  ■■■  J 

coun,lis.general  shops  to  be  their  representatives  and 
proxies  in  general  councils.  Their 
ordinary  office  there  was  only  to  attend  upon  their 
bishops,  and  perform  the  duties  of  scribes,  and  dis- 
putants,  &c.  according  as  they  were  directed  by 


tur,  nec  sine  sui  pontificis  jussione  aliquando  ordinis  vestri 
homines  praesumpserunt,  auctoritatem  vobis  praedicationis 
contra  omnem  consuetudinem  vel  canones  vindicare. 

79  Cypr.  Ep.  13.  al.  18.  ad.  Cler.  Siincommodoaliquoet  in- 
firmitatis  periculo  occupati  fuerint,  non  expectata  praesentia 
nostra,  apud  presbyterumquemcunque  praesentem,  velsi  pres- 
b\  ter  repertus  non  fuerit,  et  urgere  exitus  coeperit,  apud  diaco- 


them ;  in  which  station  we  commonly  find  them 
employed  in  the  ancient  councils :  but  then  there 
were  two  things  in  which  they  were  treated  as  in- 
ferior  to  presbyters :  1.  In  that  presbyters  are 
usually  represented  as  sitting  together  with  their 
bishops,  while  the  deacons  stood  with  all  the  peo- 
ple.  2.  Presbyters  were  sometimes  allowed  to  vote, 
as  has  been  showed  before ;  but  there  are  no  in- 
stances  that  I  know  of,  to  evidence  the  same  pri- 
vilege  to  belong  to  deacons.  Only  when  bishops 
could  not  attend  in  person,  they  many  times  sent 
their  deacons  to  represent  them ;  and  then  they  sat 
and  voted,  not  as  deacons,  but  as  proxies,  in  the 
room  and  place  of  those  that  sent  them.  Of  which 
there  are  so  many  instances  in  the  acts  of  the  coun- 
cils,  that  it  is  needless  to  refer  the  reader  to  any  of 
them.  Yet  they  that  desire  to  see  examples,  may 
consult  Christianus  Lupus  in  his  notes  upon  the 
seventh  canon  of  the  council  of  Trullo,  where  he 
observes  some  difference  in  the  sitting  and  voting 
of  deacons  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  councils :  in 
the  Eastern  councils,  if  a  deacon  represented  a  me- 
tropolitan  or  a  patriarch,  he  sat  and  subscribed  in 
the  place  that  the  metropolitan  or  patriarch  him- 
self  would  have  done,  had  he  been  present ;  but  in 
the  Western  councils  it  was  otherwise  ;  there  the 
deacons  voted  after  all  the  bishops,  and  not  in  the 
place  of  those  whose  proxies  they  were. 

Thus  it  was  in  general  councils.  But  in  pro- 
vincial  and  consistorial  synods,  the  deacons  were 
sometimes  allowed  to  give  their  voice,  as  well  as 
the  presbyters,  in  their  own  name.  Of  which  the 
reader  may  see  several  instances  in  the  Roman 
councils  under  Symmachus  and  Gregory  II.,  pub- 
lished  by  Justellus81  in  his  Bibliotheca  Juris  Ca- 
nonici,  and  in  the  fourth  tome  of  the  councils, 
where  first  the  bishops,  then  the  presbyters,  and 
then  the  deacons,  subscribe  every  one  in  their  own 
name  in  particular.  And  those  that  are  curious 
about  this  matter,  may  furnish  themselves  with 
many  other  such  examples. 

There  are  two  things  more  to  be 
observed  concerning  the  office  of  dea-     10.  beacons  em- 

•  -,  i  ,  , .  ,       m,  powered  to  reuuke 

cons  ln  church  asscmbhes.     1.   ihat  and  ™rrect  men 

that  behaved  them- 

as  they  were  the  regulators  and  direct-  ^vesimsuia^i  in 

J  o  the  cliurch. 

ors  of  men's  behaviour  in  Divine  ser- 
vice  ;  so  they  had  power  to  rebuke  the  irregular, 
and  chastise  them  for  any  indecent  and  imseemly 
deportment.  The  Constitutions  often  mention  such 
acts  as  these  belonging  to  the  deacon's  office.  If 
any  one  be  found  sitting  out  of  his  place,s;  let  the 


num  quoque  exomologesin  facere  delicti  sui  possint ;  ut  manu 
eis  in  poenitentia  imposita  veniant  ad  Dominum  cum  pace. 

80  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  28.     AtaKovos  dtpopi^n  tov 
inrociaKovov,  &C 

81  See  before,  cbap.  19.  sect.  12. 

82  Const.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57.  LTrnrXiiao-io-dio   viro   too 

SllLKOVOV,   CuS  TTpUiOl  COS,    &C. 
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deacon  rebuke  him,  and  transfer  him  to  his  proper 
station,  as  the  pilot  or  steersman  of  the  church. 
And  again  a  little  after,  Let  the  deacon83  overlook 
and  superintend  the  people,  that  no  one  talk,  or 
sleep,  or  laugh,  hut  give  ear  to  the  word  of  God. 
This  is  evident  also  from  St.  Chrysostom,  who, 
speaking  of  the  irreverent  behaviour  of  some  in  the 
church,  bids  their  neighbours  first  rebuke  them, 
and  if  they  would  not  bear  it,  to  call  the  deacon81 
to  do  his  office  toward  them.  Agreeable  to  this, 
Optatus  tells  us  a  very  remarkable  story  of  C;ecilian, 
archdeacon  of  Carthage,  that  observing  one  Lu- 
cilla,  a  rich  woman,  commit  an  indecent  act  in  the 
time  of  receiving  the  holy  communion,  (for  before 
she  received  the  bread  and  wine,  she  was  uscd  to 
kiss  the  rehcs  of  some  pretended  martyr,)  he  re- 
buked  her85  for  it  by  virtue  of  his  office :  which 
she  so  highly  resented,  that  afterward,  when  he  was 
chosen  bishop,  she  factiously  withdrew  hcrself, 
with  some  others,  from  his  communion,  and  pre- 
tending  his  ordination  to  be  illegal,  she,  by  her 
power,  got  Majorinus  ordained  against  him:  and 
this  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  schism 
of  the  Donatists,  as  Optatus  there  observes :  It  had 
its  rise  from  the  implacable  malice  of  a  proud  and 
angry  woman,  who  could  never  forgive  the  deacon 
that  rebuked  her  in  the  church.  Some  may  per- 
haps  imagine,  that  what  Ca?eilian  did  was  by  virtue 
of  a  superior  office,  and  that  as  archdeacon  he  was 
of  a  higher  order,  as  now  commonly  archdeacons 
are.  But  I  shall  show  in  the  next  chapter,  that 
anciently  archdeacons  were  always  of  the  order  of 
deacons,  and  of  no  other  degree :  and  it  appears 
from  what  has  here  been  already  discoursed,  that 
this  act  of  Ca;cilian  was  not  from  any  peculiar 
power  that  he  enjoyed  as  archdeacon,  but  from  that 
ordinary  power  to  rcbuke  offenders,  which  he  had 
in  common  with  all  the  other  deacons  of  the  church. 
sect.  15.  ^he  other  thing  I  would  further 

ci'nii°p°Xm"?i'     remark  concerning  the  office  of  dea- 

the  offices  of  all  the  ■         ,1    •  .  i       ,     i       /•  .  -i  •         . . 

inferiorordersofthe    COnS     1S    tlllS,     that    before    the    lllStl- 

tution  of  the  inferior  orders  of  the 
church,  (which  were  not  set  up  in  all  churches  at 
once,  nor  perhaps  in  any  church  for  the  two  first 
ages,  as  shall  be  showed  hereafter,)  the  deacons 
were  employed  to  perform  all  such  offices  as  were 
in  after  ages  committed  to  those  orders ;  such  as 
the  offices  of  readers,  subdeacons,  exorcists  or  cate- 
chists,  door-keepers,  and  the  like.  Thus  Epipha- 
nius86  observes,  that  originally  all   offices  of  the 


church  were  performed  by  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons,  and  therefore  no  church  was  without  a 
deacon.  This  was  certainly  the  practice  in  the 
time  of  Ignatius,  who  never  speaks  of  any  order  be- 
low  that  of  deacons  ;  but  without  thcm,  he  says,  no 
church  was8'  called  a  church.  So  that  all  the  in- 
ferior  offices  must  then  be  performed  by  deacons. 
And  even  in  after  ages  we  find  that  several  of  the 
inferior  offices  were  many  timcs  put  upon  the  same 
man,  perhaps  to  avoid  the  charge  of  maintaining 
an  over-numerous  clergy  in  lesser  churches.  Thus 
Eusebius  tells  us,  that  Romanus  the  martyr88  was 
both  deacon  and  exorcist  in  the  church  of  Cyesarea. 
And  Procopius  the  martyr  had  three  offices  in  the 
church  of  Scythopolis ;  he  was  at  once  reader,  in- 
tcrpreter,  and  exorcist ;  as  we  learn  from  the  Acts 
of  his  Martyrdom"9  published  by  Valesius.  Now 
both  thcse  were  martyred  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  in  tlie  time  of  the  Diocletian  perse- 
culion.  And  we  find,  a  whole  age  after  this,  if  the 
author  under  the  name  of  St.  Austin90  may  be  cre- 
dited,  that  except  in  such  great  and  rich  churches 
as  the  church  of  Rome,  where  there  was  a  numer- 
ous  clergy,  all  the  inferior  services  were  still  per- 
formcd  by  the  deacons.  In  the  Greek  church  they 
were  always  the  7rv\u>pol,  or  door-keepers,  in  the  time 
of  the  oblation  and  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  Apostolical  Oonstitutions,91 
where  the  deacons  are  commanded  to  stand  at  the 
men's  gate,  and  the  subdeacons  at  the  women's,  to 
see  that  no  one  should  go  out  or  come  in  during 
the  time  of  the  oblation.  These  were  anciently  the 
deacons'  principal  employments  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  church. 

But  besides  these,  we  are  to  take 
notice  of  two  or  three  other  offices,  in 
which  they  were  commonly  employed 
by  the  bishop  out  of  the  church.  One  of  these  was 
to  be  his  sub-almoner,  to  take  care  of  the  necessi- 
tous,  such  as  orphans,  widows,  virgins,  martyrs  in 
prison,  and  all  the  poor  and  sick  who  had  any 
title  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  pubhc  revenues 
of  the  church.  The  deacons  were  particularly  to 
inquire  into  the  necessities  and  wants  of  all  these, 
and  make  relation  thereof  to  the  bishop,  and  then 
distribute  to  them  such  charities  as  they  received 
from  him  towards  their  rehef  and  assistance.  The 
archdeacon  indeed  was  as  it  were  the  bishop's  trea- 
surer,  but  all  the  deacons  were  his  dispensers,  or 
ministers  of  the  church's  charity  to  the  indigent. 


Sect.  1G. 
12.  Di';icons  the 
bishop's  subal- 


83  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57.  p.  264.  'O  Siukovos  ettio-- 
KOTrtiTw  tov  \uov,  &c.  Confer  lib.  8.  c.  11. 

84  Chrys.  Hom.  24.  in  Act. 

85  Optat.  lib.  1.  p.  40.  Cum  correptionem  archidiaconi 
Ceeciliani  ferre  non  posset,  qua;  ante  spiritalem  cilium  el 
potum,  os  nescio  cujus  martyris,  si  tamen  martyris,  libare 
dicebatur,  &c. 

86  Epiphan.  Ha;r.  75.  Aenan. 


87  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Tral.  n.  3. 

88  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Palaastin.  c.  2. 

89  Acta  Procop.  ap.  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  de  Martyr. 
Palaist.  c.  1.  Ibi  ecclesiac  tria  ministeria  praebebat :  unum 
in  legendi  officio,  alterum  in  Syri  interpretatione  sermonis,  et 
tertium  adversus  daomones  manus  impositione  consummans. 

90  Aug.  QusBst.  Vet.  et  N.  Test.  c.  101.  cited  before,  sect.  4. 
01  Const.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  11. 
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Which  appears  from  sevcral  passages  in  Cyprian,9'- 
Dionysius93  of  Alexandria,  and  the  author01  of  the 
Constitutions,  who  speak  indifferently  of  this  office 
as  common  to  all  the  deacons.  Particularly  in  the 
Constitutions,  the  duty  of  the  deacon  is  thus  de- 
scribed,  that  he  should  inform  his  bishop,  when  he 
knows  any  one  to  be  in  distress,  and  then  distribute 
to  their  necessities  by  the  directions  of  the  bishop ; 
but  to  do  nothing  clancularly  without  his  consent, 
lest  that  might  seem  to  accuse  him  of  neglecting 
the  distressed,  and  so  turn  to  his  reproach,  and  raise 
a  murmuxing  against  him. 

Another  office  of  the  deaeons  in  this 
l».  Dneoiuto      respect  wras,  to  make  inuuiry  into  the 

inform  the  bishop  r  .  .,      , 

of  the  misdemean-    morals  and  conversation  ot  the  peo- 

ore  of  tlie  people. 

ple ;  and  such  evils  as  he  could  not 
redress  himself,  by  the  ordinary  power  which  was 
intrusted  in  his  hands,  of  those  he  was  to  give  in- 
formation  to  the  bishop,  that  he  by  his  supreme 
authority  might  redress  them.  Let  the  deacon,  says 
the  book95  of  Constitutions,  refer  all  things  to  the 
bishop,  as  Christ  did  to  the  Father :  such  things  as 
he  is  able,  let  him  rectify,  by  the  power  which  he 
has  from  the  bishop ;  but  the  weightier  causes  let 
the  bishop  judge. 

Upon  this  account  the  deacons  were 

Scet.  18.  * 

comemonidTiii"d  usually  styled  the  bishop's  eyes  and 
i!i' 'mlmti!'.  »3     his  ears,  his  mouth,  his  right  hand, 

pnpheto,  fec.  -     '     and  his  heart  .   becauge  by  theh  min. 

istry  he  overlooked  his  charge,  and  by  them  took 
cognizance  of  men's  actions,  as  much  as  if  he  him- 
self  had  seen  them  with  his  own  eyes,  or  heard 
them  with  his  own  ears :  by  them  he  sent  directions 
and  orders  to  his  flock,  in  which  respect  they  were 
his  mouth  and  his  heart ;  by  them  he  distributed  to 
the  necessities  of  the  indigent,  and  so  they  were  his 
right  hand.  These  titles  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Constitutions,96  and  the  author  of  the 
Epistle97  to  St.  James.  And  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  in 
allusion  to  them,  writing  to  Lucius,98  an  archdeacon, 
he  tells  him  in  the  phrase  of  the  church,  that  he 
ought  to  be  all  eye,  forasmuch  as  deacons  were  the 
eyes  of  the  bishop.  The  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tions90  terms  them  hkewise  the  bishop's  angels  and 
prophets,  because  they  were  the  persons  whom  he 
chiefly  employed  in  messages,  either  to  his  own  peo- 
ple,  or  foreign  churches.  For  then  bishops  did  no- 
thing  but  by  the  mouth  or  hands  of  one  of  their  clergy. 


For  tlns  rcason,  there  bemg  such  a 
multitudc  and  vanetv  ot  busmcss  com-      n »».  to  t>e 

"  muiupued  lucord- 

monly  attendinsj  the  dcacoifs  ofhce,  i?8,">Ji» ■>««•*■ 

J  O  »     tii-u  of  the  church. 

it  was  usual  to  have  several  deacons 
in  the  same  church.  In  some  churches  they  were 
very  precise  to  the  number  seven,  in  imitation  of 
the  first  church  of  Jerusalem.  The  council  of 
NeocBDsarea100  enacted  it  into  a  canon,  that  thcre 
ought  to  be  but  seven  deacons  in  any  city,  though 
it  was  never  so  great,  because  this  was  according  to 
the  rule  suggested  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  And 
the  church  of  Rome,  both  before  and  after  this 
council,  seems  to  have  looked  upon  that  as  a  bind- 
ing  rule  also.  For  it  is  evident  from  the  epistle  of 
Cornelius,""  written  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury,  that  there  were  then  but  seven  dcacons  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  though  there  were  forty-six  pres- 
byters  at  the  same  time.  And  Prudentius  intimates 
that  it  was  so  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  also,  anno  261. 
For  speaking  of  Laurentius  the  deacon,  he  terms 
him,102  the  chief  of  those  seven  men,  who  had  their 
station  near  the  altar ;  meaning  the  seven  deacons 
of  the  church.  Nay,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies,  the  custom  there  continued  the  same,  as  we 
learn  both  from  Sozomen,103  and  Hilarius  Sardus,104 
the  Roman  deacon  who  wrote  under  the  name  of 
St.  Ambrose.  But  Sozomen  says,  this  rule  was  not 
observed  in  other  churches,  but  the  number  of  dea- 
cons  was  inchfferent,  as  the  business  of  every  church 
required.  And  it  is  certain  it  was  so  at  Alexandria 
and  Constantinople.  For  though  one  of  the  writers 
of  the  Life  of  St.  Mark,  cited  by  Bishop  Pearson,105 
says  St.  Mark  ordained  but  seven  deacons  at  Alex- 
andria,  yet  in  after  ages  there  were  more  :  for  Alex- 
ander,  in  one  of  his  circular  letters,100  names  nine 
deacons,  whom  he  deposed  with  Arius  for  their 
heretical  opinions ;  and  it  is  probable  there  were 
several  others  who  continued  orthodox  :  for  in  the 
form  of  Arius  his  condemnation,  published107  by 
Cotelerius,  the  catholic  deacons  of  Alexandria  and 
Mareotes  are  mentioned,  as  joining  with  their  bishop 
in  condemning  him.  And  for  the  church  of  Con- 
stantinople,  the  number  of  deacons  was  there  so 
great,  that  in  one  of  Justinian's  Novels,108  we 
find  them  limited  to  a  hundred  for  the  service  of 
the  great  church  and  three  others  only.  So  that 
it  is  evident  the  number  of  deacons  usually  in- 
creased  with   the   necessities  of  the  church,  and 


92  Cypr.  Ep.  49.  al.  52.  ad  Cornel. 

93  Dionys.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  11. 

94  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  31  et  32.  lib.  3.  c.  19. 

95  Const.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  44. 

96  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  44.  lib.  3.  c.  19. 

97  Clem.  Ep.  ad  Jacob.  c.  12. 

98  Isidor.  lib.  1.  Ep.  29.  "  Const.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  30. 

100  Conc.  Neocaesar.  c.  15. 

101  Cornel.  Ep.  ad  Fabi.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

102  Prudent.  Hymn.  de  S.  Laurent.     Hic  primus  e  sep- 
tem  viris  qui  stant  ad  aram  proxiuii. 


103  Sozom.  lib.  7.  c.  19.     AiaKovoi  irapa  'Pot/xatots   il- 

O-tTl  VVV  Oll  ItXeIOUS   llalv   ETTTCJ. 

104  Ambros.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  p.  995.  Nunc  autem  sep- 
tem  diaconos  esse  oportet,  atiquantos  presbj  teros,  ut  biui 
sint  per  ecclesias,  et  unus  in  civitate  episcopus. 

105  Vit.  S.  Marci  ap.  Pearson.  Viud.  Ignat.  par.  1.  c.  11. 
p.  329.  B.  Marcus  Anizanum  Alexandriae  ordinavit  epis 
copum,  et  tres  presbyteros,  et  septem  diaconos. 

108  Alex.  Ep.  Encycl.  ap.  Theodor.  lib.  1.  c.  4. 

107  Coteler.  Not.  in  Const.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  28. 

108  Justin.  Novel.  3.  c.  1. 
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the  chnrch  of  Rome  was  singular  in  the  contrary 
practice. 

sect  20.  I  speak  nothing  here  of  the  qualifi- 

d"conSamighrbeCh  cations  required  in  deacons,  hecause 
they  were  generally  the  same  that 
were  required  in  hishops  and  presbyters,  and  will 
he  spoken  of  hereafter :  only  in  their  age  there  was 
some  difference,  which  is  here  to  be  observed.  Bi- 
shops  and  presbyters,  as  has  been  noted  above, 
might  not  ordinarily  be  ordained  before  thirty,  but 
deacons  were  allowed  to  be  ordained  at  twenty-five, 
and  not  before.  This  is  the  term  fixed  both  by  the 
civil  and  canon  law,  as  may  be  seen  in  Justinian's 
Novels,109  the  councils  of  Agde,110  Carthage,  Trullo, 
and  many  others.  And  it  was  a  rule  very  nicely 
observed :  for  though  we  meet  with  some  bishops 
that  were  ordained  before  this  age,  yet  those  (as  I 
have  showed  before)  were  never  deacons,  but  or- 
dained  immediately  bishops  from  laymen :  butamong 
those  that  were  ordained  deacons,  we  scarce  meet 
with  an  instance  of  any  one  that  was  ordained  be- 
fore  the  age  of  twenty-five  in  all  the  history  of  the 
church. 

Sect2i  ^he  last  thing  which  I  shall  ob- 

wfich  deaceons  paid  serve  of  deacons,  is  the  great  deference 
Mn^nmd»  and  respect  they  were  obliged  to  pay 
to  presbyters,  as  well  as  to  the  bishop. 
It  has  been  proved  before,  that  the  presbyters  had 
their  thrones  in  the  church,  whereon  they  sat  toge- 
ther  with  their  bishop  :  but  the  deacons  had  no 
such  privilege,  but  are  always  represented  as  stand- 
ing  by  them.  So  the  author ,n  of  the  Constitutions 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen"2  place  them  in  this  order, 
viz.  the  bishop  sitting  on  the  middle  throne,  the 
presbyters  sitting  on  each  hand  of  him,  and  the 
deacons  standing  by.  The  council  of  Nice  ex- 
pressly  "3  forbids  deacons  to  sit  among  the  presbyters 
in  the  church.  And  it  is  evident  from  St.  Je- 
rom111  and  the  author  under  the  name  of  St.  Aus- 
tin,"5  that  though  the  Roman  deacons  were  grown 
the  most  elated  of  any  others,  yet  they  did  not  pre- 
sume  to  sit  in  the  church.  Nay,  some  canons  go 
further,  and  forbid"6  deacons  to  sit  any  where  in  the 
presence  of  a  presbyter,  except  by  his  permission. 

The  like  respect  they  were  to  pay  to  presbyters 
in  several  other  instances,  being  obliged  to  minister 


109  Just.  Novel.  123.  c.  13.  Presbyterumminorem  triginta 
quinque  annorum  fieri  non  permittimus.  Sed  neque  diaco- 
num  aut  subdiaconum  viginti  quinque. 

110  Conc.  Agatbens.  c.  16.  Conc.  Carthag.  3.  c.  4.  Conc. 
Trull.  c.  14.    Conc.  Tolet.  4.  c.  20. 

111  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57. 

112  Greg.  Naz.  Somu.  de  Eccles.  Anastas. 

113  Conc.  Nic.  c.  18. 

114  Hieron.  Ep.  85.  ad  Evagr.  In  ecclesia  Romae  pres- 
byteri  sedent,  et  stant  diaconi. 

115  Aug.  Quaast.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  c.  101.  Quanquam 
Romanae  ecclesiae  diaconi  modice  inverecundiores  videantur, 
sedendi  tamen  dignitatem  in  ecclesia  non  praesuniunt. 


to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  bishop,  in  the  performanee 
of  all  divine  offices ;  none  of  which  might  be  per- 
formed  by  a  deacon  in  the  presence  of  a  presbyter, 
without  some  special  reason  for  it,  as  has  been  noted 
before.  Nay,  a  deacon  was  not  allowed  so  much  as 
to  bless  a  common  feast,  if  a  presbyter  was  present 
at  it:  as  we  may  see  in  St.  Jerom's  episfle1"  to 
Evagrius,  where  he  censures  the  Roman  deacons 
somewhat  sharply  for  presuming  to  do  so. 

But  then,  as  the  canons  obliged  deacons  to  pay 
this  respect  to  presbyters ;  so,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  lesser  clergy,  all  the  inferior  orders  were 
required  to  pay  the  same  respect  to  them.  The 
council  of  Laodicea,  in  the  same  canon  that  says,  a 
deacon  shall  not  sit  in  the  presence  of  a  presbyter 
without  his  leave,adds  immediately  after,  that  in  like 
manner  the  deacon  shall  be  honoured  by  the  sub- 
deacons  and  all  the  other  clergy.  And  the  council 
of  Agde"s  repeats  the  canon  in  the  same  words.  I 
shall  here  also  remind  the  reader  of  what  I  have  ob- 
served  before,  that  deacons  in  some  churches  had 
power  to  censure  the  inferior  clergy  in  the  absence 
of  the  presbyters.  St.  Jerom  "' seems  also  to  say, 
that  their  revenues  were  rather  greater  than  those 
of  the  presbyters,  which  made  them  sometimes  trou- 
blesome  and  assuming.  Beside  all  this,  the  order  of 
deacons  was  of  great  repute,  because  the  archdeacon 
was  always  then  one  of  this  order,  aud  he  was  com- 
monly  a  man  of  great  interest  and  authority  in  the 
church ;  of  whose  powers  and  privileges,  because 
it  is  necessary  to  discourse  a  little  more  particularly, 
I  shall  treat  distinctly  of  them  in  the  following 
chapter. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 


OF    ARCHDEACONS. 


Sect  1. 

Archdeacons  an- 

_-ently  of  the  same 

order  with  deacons. 


Though   archdeacons  in  these   last 

ages  of  the  church  have  usuallybeen  Cie*ujof\hersM 

of  the  order  of  presbyters,  yet  anciently 

they  were  no  more  than  deacons ;  which  appears 

evidently  from  those  writers,  who  give  us  the  first 


116  Concil.  Laodic.  c.  20.  Carthag.  4.  c.  39. 

117  Hieron.  Ep.  85.  ad  Evagr.  Licet  increbrescentibus 
vitiis,  inter  presbyteros  absente  episcopo  sedere  diaconum 
viderim :  et  in  domesticis  conviviis,  benedictiones  presby- 
teris  dare,  al.  benedictiones  coram  presbyteris  dare. 

118  Conc.  Agathens.  c.  65.  Non  oportet  diaconum  sedere 
praesente  presbytero,  sed  ex  jussione  presbyteri  sedeat.  Si- 
militer  autem  honorificetur  diaconus  a  ministris  iuferioribus 
et  omnibus  clericis. 

119  Hieron.  Ep.  85.  ad  Evagr.  Presbyter  noverit  se  lucris 
minorem,  sacerdotio  esse  majorem.  Id.  Com.  in  Ezek.  c. 
xlviii.  Ultra  sacerdotes,  hoc  est,  presbyteros  intumescunt : 
et  dignitatem  non  merito  sed  divitiis  aestimant. 
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account  of  thcm.  St.  Jcrom'  says  the  archdeacon 
was  chosen  out  of  the  deacons,  and  was  the  princi- 
pal  deacon  in  evcry  church,  as  the  archpresbyter 
was  the  principal  presbyter ;  and  that  there  was  but 
one  of  each  in  every  church.  Optatus  calls  Cee- 
cilian2  archdcacon  of  Carthage,  yet  he  was  never 
more  than  a  deacon,  till  he  was  ordained  bishop,  as 
has  been  shovved  before :  and  that  made  Ctecilian 
himself  say,  that  if  he  was  not  rightly  ordained 
bishop,  as  the  Donatists  pretended,  he  was  to  be 
treated  only  as  a  deacon.3  It  is  certain  also  St. 
Laurence,  archdeacon  of  Rome,  was  no  more  than 
the  chief  of  the  deacons,  or  the  principal  man  of 
the  seven,'  who  stood  and  waited  at  the  altaf,  as 
Prudentius  words  it.  From  these  testimonies  it  is 
vcry  plain,  that  in  those  times  the  archdeacon  was 
always  one  of  the  order  of  deacons. 

But  how  the  archdeacon  came  by 

Sect.  2.  * 

Eieded  by  ihc      ]ajs   honour,  and  after  what  manner 

msnOP.  arid  not  ' 

made  bj  semoriiy.  he  was  invested  with  his  office,  is  a 
matter  of  some  dispute  among  learned  men.  Sal- 
masius5and  some  others  are  of  opinion,  that  ori- 
ginally  he  was  no  more  than  the  senior  deacon, 
though  they  own  that  in  process  of  time  the  office 
became  elective.  Habertus6  thinks  it  was  always 
elective,  and  that  it  was  at  the  bishop's  hberty  and 
discretion  to  nominate  which  of  the  deacons  he 
thought  fit  to  the  office.  That  it  was  so  in  the  case 
of  Athanasius,  seems  pretty  evident  from  what 
Theodoret  says  of  him,'  that  though  he  was  very 
young,  yet  he  was  made  chief  of  the  order  of  dea- 
cons.  For  this  implies,  as  Valesius  there  observes, 
that  he  was  chosen  by  the  bishop,  and  preferred 
before  his  seniors.  St.  Jerom,  in  the  forecited  pas- 
sage,  as  plainly  asserts  that  the  office  went  not  by 
seniority,  but  election :  only  he  seems  to  put  the 
power  of  electing  in  the  deacons  :  but  if  they  had 
any  hand  in  it,  it  must  be  understood  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  bishop,  who  is  required  by  some 
canons  to  choose  his  own  archdeacon,  and  ordina- 
rily  to  give  preference  to  the  senior,  if  he  was  duly 
qualified ;  but  if  not,  to  make  choice  of  any  other, 
whom  he  thought  most  fit  to  discharge  the  offices 
of  the  church,8  and  the  trust  that  was  reposed  in 
him. 


The  office  of  the  archdeacon  was 
always  a  place  of  (rreat  honour  and     cbmmoriiyW 

'     .      r      _         ,  ,        ,  .    ,         ,       sonsofsu, temt 

reputation.     *  or  he  was  the  bishop  s  m  n>.  chm-ch,  timt 

1  x        tl.ey  werri ien 

constant  attendant  and  assistant ;  and  ""•  uuhop»'  succm- 

sors. 

next  to  the  bishop,  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  church  were  fixed  upon  him.  By  whieh 
means  he  commonly  gained  such  an  interest,  as  to 
get  himself  chosen  the  bishop's  successor  before  the 
presbyters.  Of  which  it  were  easy  to  give  several 
instances,  as  Athanasius,  Ceecilian,  andmanyothers. 
And  this,  I  presume,  was  the  reason  why  St.  Jerom 
says,  that  an  archdeacon  thought  himself  injurcd," 
if  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter  :  probably  because 
he  thereby  lost  his  interest  in  the  church,  and  was 
disappointed  of  his  preferment.  We  might  certain- 
ly  conclude  it  was  thus  in  the  church  of  Rome,  if 
what  Eulogius,  a  Greek  writer  in  Photius,  says, 
might  be  depended  on  as  true  :  that  it  was  a  law  at 
Rome  to  choose  the  archdeacon  the  bishop's  suc- 
cessor,10  and  that  therefore  Cornelius  ordained  No- 
vatian  presbyter,  to  deprive  him  of  the  privilege 
and  hopes  of  succeeding.  But  I  confess  there  is  no 
small  reason  to  question  the  truth  of  this  relation, 
both  because  we  read  of  no  such  law  in  any  writer 
of  the  Latin  church,  and  because  this  author  pal- 
pably  mistakes,  in  saying,  that  Cornelius  ordaincd 
Novatian  presbyter,  who  was  presbyter  long  before ; 
and  probably  never  was  archdeacon,  nor  deacon, 
but  ordained  presbyter  immediately  from  a  layman, 
as  may  be  collected  from  the  letters  of  Cyprian  " 
and  Cornelius,12  which  tacitly  reflect  upon  him  fov 
it.  Yet  if  by  law  Eulogius  meant  no  more  than 
custom,  perhaps  it  might  be  customary  at  Rome, 
as  at  some  other  places,  to  make  the  archdeacons 
the  bishops'  successors ;  their  power  and  privileges, 
as  I  observed,  commonly  gaining  them  a  consider- 
able  interest  both  among  the  clergy  and  the  people. 

As   to  the  archdeacon's  office,  he 
was  always  the  bishop's   immediate     Ti.e  omces  of  the 

,     .  archdeacon.    l.To 

minister  and  attendant :  a  latere  pon-  attend  the  wshop  at 

*  the  altar,  &c. 

tificis  non  recessit,  to  use  St.  Jerom's 
phrase,  he  was  always  by  his  side,  ready  to  assist 
him.     Particularly  at  the  altar,  when  the  bishop 
ministered,  he  performed  the  usual  offices  of  a  dca- 
con,  that  have  been  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter. 


1  Hieron.  Ep.  85.  ad  Evagr.  Aut  diaconi  eligant  de  se, 
quem  industriura  noverint,  et  archidiaconum  vocent.  Id. 
Ep.4.  ad  Rustic.  Singuliecclesiarumepiscopi,  singuliarchi- 
presbyteri,  singuli  archidiaconi. 

2  Optat.  lib.  1.  p.  40.  Cum  correptionem  archidiaconi 
Caeciliani  ferre  non  posset,  &c. 

3  Optat.  ibid.  p.  41.  Iterum  a  Caeciliano  mandatum  est, 
ut  si  felix  in  se,  sicut  illi  arbitrabantur,  nihil  contulisset,  ipsi 
tanquara  adhuc  diaconum  ordinarent  Caecilianum. 

4  Prudent.  Hymn.  de  S.  Steph.  Hic  primus  e  septem 
viris,  qui  stant  ad  aram  proximi. 

5  Salmas.  de  Primat.  p.  8.  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccl.  t.  1.  p. 
531. 

6  Habert.  Pontifical.  Obs.  6.  p.  20G. 


7  Theod.  lib.  1.  c.  26.  Ntos  /xiv  u>v  ti)v  tiXiKiav,  tov 
X°pov  di  Tuiv  SiaKOvaiv  iiyov/xevos. 

8  Conc.  Agathens.  c.  23.  Si  officium  archidiaconatus, 
propter  simpliciorem  naturam  implere  aut  expedire  nequi- 
verit,  ille  loci  sui  nomen  teneat,  et  ordinationi  ecclesije, 
quem  episcopus  elegerit,  praeponatur. 

9  Hieron.  Com.  in  Ezek.  xlviii.  Certe  qui  primus  fuerit 
ministrorum,  quia  per  singula  concionatur  iu  populos,  et  a 
pontificis  latere  non  recedit,  injuriam  putat,  si  presbyter 
ordinetur. 

10  Ettlog.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  182.  Tov  apx'SiaKovov  ivevo- 
yUtTO  8tado)(ov  tov  apxispaTtunvTos  KaStTaaSat. 

11  Cypr.  Ep.  52.  al.  55.  ad  Antmiian,  p.  103. 

12  Cornel.  Ep.  ad  Fabian.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 
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The  autlior  of  the  Constitutions  calls  him  the  6 
■napi^ujQ  T(j>  apxttpii,  the  deacon  that  stood  by  the 
hishop,  and  proclaimed,  when  the  communion 
service  began,  Let  no13  one  approach  in  wrath 
against  his  brother,  let  no  one  come  in  hypocrisy. 
To  him  it  belonged  to  minister  the  cup  to  the  peo- 
ple,  when  the  bishop  celebrated  the  eucharist,  and 
had  administered  the  bread  before  him,  as  we  learn 
from  the  account  which  St.  Ambrose  14  gives  of  Lau- 
rentius,  archdeacon  of  Rome.  It  was  his  business 
also,  as  the  bishop's  substitute,  to  order  all  things 
relating  to  the  inferior  clergy,  and  their  ministra- 
tions  and  services  in  the  church :  as  what  deacon 
should  read  the  Gospel,  who  should  bid  the  prayers, 
which  of  them  should  keep  the  doors,  which  walk 
about  the  church  to  observe  the  behaviour  of  the 
people ;  which  of  the  readers,  acolythists,  sub- 
deacons,  should  perform  their  service  at  such  a  time, 
or  in  what  post  and  station  :  for  these  things  were 
not  precisely  determined,  but  at  the  bishop's  liberty 
to  ordain  and  appoint  them ;  which  he  commonly 
did  by  his  archdeacon  ;  whose  orders  and  directions 
therefore  are  sometimes  called  ordinationes,  and 
ordinatio  ecc!esice,lb  in  some  of  the  ancient  councils. 
Whence,  I  presume,  came  the  name,  ordinary,  which 
is  a  title  given  to  archdeacons  in  after  ages. 

Sect  5  2.  He  assisted  the  bishop  in  man- 

in  mln,g!ngtthim  aging  and  dispensing  the  church's 
revenues,  having  the  chief  care  of  the 
poor,  orphans,  widows,  &c.  under  the  bishop,  whose 
portions  were  assigned  by  him,  and  sent  by  the 
hands  of  the  other  deacons  that  were  under  him. 
The  fourth  council16  of  Carthage  makes  mention  of 
this  part  of  his  office,  when  it  requires  the  bishop 
not  to  concern  himself  personally  in  the  care  and 
government  of  the  widows,  orphans,  strangers,  but 
to  commit  this  to  his  archpresbyter  or  archdeacon. 
Upon  this  account  Prudentius,  describing"  the 
offices  of  St.  Laurence,  whom  he  makes  to  be  arch- 
deacon  of  Rome,  among  other  things,  assigns  him 
the  keys  of  the  church's  treasure,  and  the  care  of 
dispensing  the  oblations  of  the  people.  And  for  the 
same  reason  both  he  and  St.  Ambrose,19  and  all 
other  writers  of  his  passion,  bring  in  the  heathen 
persecutor  demanding  of  him  those  treasures,  which 
he  had  in  his  keeping :  which  he  promising  to  do, 
in  a  short  time  after  brought  before  him  the  poor, 
the  lame,  the  blind,  the  infirm,  telling  him,  those 


13  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57. 

14  Ambros.  de  Offic.  lib.  1.  c.  41. 

15  Vid.  Concil.  Agathens.  c.  23.  Isidor.  Hispal.  Ep.  ad 
Ludifred.  ap.  Gratian.  Dist.  25.  c.  1. 

16  Conc.  Cavth.  4.  c.  17.  Ut  episcopus  gubernationem 
viduarum,  pupillorum,  ac  peregriuorum,  non  per  seipsum, 
sed  per  archipresbyterum,  aut  per  archidiaconum  agat. 

17  Prudent.  Hymn.  de  S.  Laur.  Levita  sublimis  gradu,  et 
caateris  praestantior,  claustris  sacrorum  praeerat,  coelestis 
arcanum  domus  fidis  gubernans  clavibus,  votasque  dispen- 
sans  opes. 


were  the  riches  which  he  had  in  his  custody ;  for  on 
them  he  had  expended  the  church's  treasure.  St. 
Austin  says  this  was  his  office,  as  he  was  archdeacon 
of  the  church.  Paulinus  19  therefore  calls  the  arch- 
deacon,  arcce  custodem,  the  keeper  of  the  chest ;  be- 
cause,  though  the  other  deacons  were  the  dispensers 
and  conveyors,  yet  he  was  the  chief  manager  and  di- 
rector  of  them,  and  from  him  they  took  their  orders, 
as  from  the  guardian  of  the  church's  treasure.  It 
was  upon  this  account  that  the  Donatists  charged 
Caecilian,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  pro- 
hibited  the  deacons  from  carrying  any  provision 20  to 
the  martyrs  in  prison.  Which  objection  must  be 
grounded  upon  this,  that  he  was  obliged  by  his 
office,  as  he  was  archdeacon,  to  see  that  the  martyrs 
were  provided  of  sustenance  ;  which  they  pretended 
he  had  not  only  neglected,  but  abused  his  authority, 
in  forbidding  those  that  were  under  his  command 
to  minister  unto  them. 

3.  Another  part  of  his  office  was  to  Sect  6 
assist  the  bishop  in  preaching.  For  3' In  pre,ciia* 
as  any  deacon  was  authorized  to  preach  by  the 
bishop's  leave,  so  the  archdeacon,  being  the  most 
eminent  of  the  deacons,  was  more  frequently  pitch- 
ed  upon  to  discharge  this  office,  if  we  may  so  under- 
stand  those  words  of  St.  Jerom,  which  have  been 
cited  before  in  the  3rd  section,  Primus  ministrorum 
per  singula  concionatur  inpopulos,  The  chief  minister, 
or  archdeacon,  is  many  times,  and  in  many  places, 
employed  in  preaching  to  the  people.  For  the  word, 
singula,  may  relate  both  to  times  and  places.  But 
if  any  one  thinks,  that  concionari  here  signifies  no 
more  than  prcedicare  and  Krjpiaauv,  doing  the  office 
of  a  holy  crier  in  the  assembly,  I  shall  not  contend 
about  it ;  but  only  say,  that  St.  Jerom,  speaking  of 
something  that  then  made  the  archdeacons  popular, 
seems  rather  to  mean  the  office  of  preaching,  than 
any  other. 

4.  The  archdeacon  usually  bore  a 

Sect.  7. 

part  with  the  bishop  in  the  ordina-   4.  in  oro,ining  the 

*  A  liifenor  clergy. 

tions  of  the  inferior  clergy,  subdea- 
cons,  acolythists,  &c.  His  office  in  this  matter  is 
particularly  described  in  several  canons  of  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage,21  which  relate  the  manner  how 
the  inferior  clergy  were  to  be  ordained ;  viz.  not  by 
imposition  of  hands,  which  belonged  only  to  the 
superior  orders,  but  by  receiving  some  vessels  or 
utensils  of  the  church,  partly  from  the  hands  of  the 


>8  Ambros.  de  Offic.  lib.  2.  c.  28.  Aug.  Serm.  111.  de 
Diversis.  Sanctus  Laurentius  archidiaconus  fuit:  opes  ec- 
clesiae  ab  illo  persecutore  quajrebantur.  Id.  de  divers. 
Ser.  123. 

>9  Paulin.  de  Mirac.  S.  Martin.  lib.  4.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  8. 
p.  865. 

Protinus  adstanti  diacono,  quem  more  priorum 
Antistes  sanctas  eustodem  legerat  arcae, 
Imperat,  &c. 
20  Aug.  Brevic.  Collat.  3.  c.  14. 
2'  Concil.  Carth.  4.  c.  5,  6,  9. 
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bishop,  and  partly  from  the  hands  of  thc  archdea- 
con.  As,  to  give  only  one  instance  in  the  ordination 
of  an  acolythist,  the  canon  says,  The  bishop  was  to 
inform  him  what  his  duty  was,  and  then  the  arch- 
deacon  was  to  give  him  a  taper  into  his  hand,  that 
he  might  know  that  he  was  appointed  to  light  the 
candles  of  the  church. 

5.   The  archdeacon  was  invested 

Seet  8. 

s.  Thtarchdeacon  aiso  with  a  power  of  censuring  the 

had  power  to  cen-  -t  o 

IXlor^rgrout'  other  deacons,  and  all  the  inferior 
n<* prcsbjtere'  clergy  of  the  church.  That  it  was  so, 
at  least  in  some  churches,  is  very  evident  from  a 
passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
where  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  speaking  of  Maras, 
one  of  the  deacons  of  his  church,  says,  he  was  not 
excommunicated  by  himself,  but  by  his  archdeacon, 
w-ho,22  for  a  crime  committed  against  a  presbyter, 
suspended  him  from  the  communion. 

But  whether  the  archdeacon  had  any  power  over 
presbyters,  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  learned 
men.  Salmasius,23  and  the  learned  Suicerus2'  after 
him,  scruple  not  to  assert,  that  even  the  archpresby- 
ter  himself,  in  the  Roman  church,  was  subject  to 
him.  Cujacius,  and  some  others,  who  are  cited  by 
Baluzius,25  go  one  step  further,  and  say  it  wras  so  in 
all  churches.  Yet  there  is  not  the  least  footstep  of 
any  such  power  to  be  met  with  in  any  ancient  writer 
or  council :  but  the  original  of  all  the  mistake  is 
owing  to  a  corruption  in  Gratian's  Decree,  and  Gre- 
gory  the  Ninth's  Decretals,  who  cite  the  words 
alleged  in  the  margin,26  the  one  as  from  Isidore  of 
Seville,  and  the  other  from  the  council  of  Toledo, 
pretending  that  the  archpresbyter  is  to  be  subject 
to  the  archdeacon :  when  yet,  as  both  Baluzius  and 
the  Roman  correctors  confess,  there  are  no  such 
words  to  be  found  in  Isidore's  Epistle ;  nor  wdll 
Garsias  Loaisa  own  them  to  be  the  genuine  decree 
of  any  council  of  Toledo.  So  that  the  whole  credit 
of  this  matter  rests  upon  Gratian  and  the  compilers 
of  the  Decretals,  whose  authority  is  of  little  esteem 
in  things  relating  to  antiquity,  when  there  is  no 
better  proof  than  their  bare  assertion.  Yet  I  shall 
not  deny,  but  that  in  Gratian's  time  it  might  be  as 
he  represents  it:  for,  probably,  by  this  time  the 
archdeacons  were  chosen  out  of  the  order  of  pres- 
byters ;  though  when  first  they  began  to  be  so,  is 
not  very  easy  to  determine.  Only  we  are  certain, 
that  some  centuries  before  the  time  of  Gratian  the 


custom  was  altered.  For  archdeacons,  in  the  ninth 
century,  were  some  of  them,  at  least,  of  the  order 
of  presbyters  :  as  appears  from  Hincmar's  Capitula,27 
directed  to  Guntharius  and  Odelhardus,  two  of  his 
archdeacons,  w'hom  he  styles  presbyter-archdeacons. 
And  there  is  reason  enough  to  think  it  was  so  in 
the  time  of  Gratian;  the  archdeacons  were  then 
generally  of  the  order  of  presbyters,  as  they  have 
been  ever  since :  which  makes  it  no  wonder  that  in 
Gratian's  time  they  should  have  power  over  the 
archipresbytcri,  which,  in  the  language  of  that  age, 
often  signifies  no  more  than  rivral  deans,  over  which 
the  archdeacons  have  usually  power  at  this  day. 
But  by  this  the  reader  mayjudge  how  httle  such 
writers  are  to  be  depended  on,  who  take  their  esti- 
mate  of  former  ages  from  the  practice  of  their  own, 
and  reckon  every  thing  ancient  that  is  agreeable  to 
the  rides  and  customs  of  the  times  they  live  in. 
But  to  return  to  the  archdeacons  of         „  .  „ 

Sect.  9. 

the  primitive  church  :    there  is  one    . or  ,he  !la'™ 

a7rai'TtT>/c,  cir- 

thing  more  may  admit  of  some  dispute,  °!||; ,' 
whether  the  archdeacon's  power  an-  ^  £^£3/°™ 
ciently  extended  over  the  whole  dio- 
cese,  or  was  confined  to  the  city  or  mother  church. 
In  the  middle  ages  of  the  church  there  is  no  ques- 
tion  but  they  had  power  over  the  whole  diocese. 
For  Isidorus  Hispalensis,  who  lived  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  seventh  century,  in  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  the  archdeacon's  office,  says,  the  paro- 
chial  clergy  were  under  his  care,  that  is,  the  deacons 
and  inferior  clergy ;  and  that  it  belonged  to  him  to 
order  matters,28  and  end  controversies  among  them ; 
to  give  the  bishop  an  account  what  churches  stood 
in  need  of  repairing,  to  make  inquiry  by  the  bi- 
shop's  order  into  the  state  of  every  parish,  and 
to  see  wrhat  condition  the  ornaments  and  goods  of 
the  church  were  in,  and  whether  the  ecclesiastical 
liberties  were  maintained.  Habertus  thinks29  the 
archdeacons  were  invested  with  the  same  power 
some  ages  before,  and  for  proof  cites  a  passage 
out  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  where,  in  an  in- 
strument30  presented  by  the  presbyters  of  Edessa 
against  Ibas  their  bishop,  one  Abramius,  a  deacon 
of  that  church,  in  all  the  Latin  translations,  is  call- 
ed  diaconus  apantita,  which  Habertus  takes  to  be  a 
general  inspector  of  the  church.  But  there  are  two 
evident  reasons  against  this,  which  it  is  a  wonder 
so  observing  a  person  as  Habertus  should  not  see : 


22  Con.  Chalced.  Act.  10.  p.  653.  'A/coii/au/rp-os  tcn-i-ruj 
ISiw  dpxiSiaKovut,  &C. 

23  Salmas.  de  Priinat.  c.  1.  p.  9. 
-  Suicer.  Thesaur.  t.  1.  p.  533. 

25  Baluz.  Not.  ad  Gratian.  Dist.  25.  c.  1.  p.  455. 

26  Grat.  Dist.  25.  c.  1.  ex  Epist.  Isidor.  Hispal.  ad  Ludi- 
fred.  Archipresbyter  vero  se  esse  sub  archidiacono,  ejusque 
praeceptis,  sicut  episcopi  sui,  sciat  obedire.  In  Gregory's 
Decretal,  lib.  1.  Tit.  24.  de  Officio  Archipresb.  c.  1.  the 
«atne  words  are  cited  ex  Concilio  Toletano. 

27  Hincmar.  Capitula  Archidiaconibus  Presbyteris  data. 


Concil.  t.  8.  p.  591. 

29  Isidor.  Ep.  ad  Ludifred.  et  ap.  Gratian.  Dist.  25.  c.  1. 
Sollicitudo  quoque  parochitanorum  (al.  parocliiarum)  et  or- 
dinatio,  et  jurgia  ad  ejus  pertinent  curam:  pro  reparaudis 
dioecesanis  basilicis  ipse  suggerit  sacerdoti :  ipse  inquirit 
parorhias  cum  jussione  episcopi,  et  ornamenla,  vel  res 
basilicarum  parochitanorum  (al.  parochiarum)  et  libertatura 
ecclesiasticarum  episcop»  idem  refert. 

29  Habert.  in  Pontifical.  par.  9.  Obser.  6. 

30  Concil.  Chalced.  Act.  10.  p.  650. 
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1 .  That  Abramius  was  not  an  archdeacon,  but  only 
a  private  deacon  of  the  church ;  for  in  the  same 
placc  there  is  mention  made  of  another  archdea- 
con,  who,  when  Ibas  was  about  to  have  had  Abra- 
mius  ordained  bishop  of  Batena,  interposed  and 
hindered  him  from  doing  it,  because  he  had  been 
censured  for  the  practice  of  magic,  and  never  given 
any  satisfaction  to  the  church.  And  though  it  is 
said,  that  Ibas  took  occasion  to  remove  that  arch- 
deacon  from  his  office,  yet  it  is  not  once  intimated 
that  he  put  Abramius  in  his  room  ;  which,  if  he  had 
done,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  made  another 
article  of  accusation  against  him  before  the  council. 

2.  The  original  Greek  in  Labbe's  edition  is  not 
3iaicoi'OQ  cnravTiTfjQ,  as  Habertus  reads  it,  but  only 
diciKovoQ  an  avrrjQ  rijc  i/iitTkpriQ  ticicXijffiac,  a  deacon  of 
that  our  church  of  Edessa :  and  though  cnravTi.TiJQ 
be  put  into  the  margin,  yet  it  is  not  owned  to  be 
any  various  reading,  but  only  the  editor's  conjecture, 
which  I  think  is  not  sufficient  to  build  such  an  as- 
sertion  upon,  when  no  other  proof  or  authority  is 
pretended.  Therefore  I  determine  nothing  con- 
cerning  this  power  of  the  archdeacons  in  ancient 
times,  but  leave  it  to  further  inquiry,  and  the  deter- 
mination  of  every  judicious  reader. 

sect.  io  Valesius  takes  notice  of  another 

tptlcopi, whrgSai  namei  which  he  thinks  was  sometimes 
to  srcWeaconB.        ^ven  tQ  the  archdeacons,  that  is,  the 

name  cor-episcopi ;  for  which  he  cites  the  words  of 
one  Joannes  Abbas,31  in  a  book  written  about  the 
translation  of  the  relics  of  St.  Glodesindis.  This  at 
first  may  look  like  a  corruption  only  of  the  name 
chorepiscopns,  because  in  latter  ages  the  power  of 
the  ancient  chorcpiscopi  dwindled  into  that  of  the 
archdeacons  ;  but  when  it  is  considered,  that  all  the 
deacons  anciently  were  called  the  bishop's  eyes,  and 
his  ears,  his  mouth,  and  his  heart,  as  has  been  noted 
in  the  last  chapter,  sect.  18,  it  will  appear  very 
probable  that  the  archdeacon  should  be  peculiarly 
dignified  with  those  titles ;  and  therefore  be  called 
cor-episcopi,  the  bishop's  heart,  because  he  was  used 
to  signify  his  mind  and  will  to  the  people :  as  he  is 
called  oculus  episcopi,  not  only  in  ancient  authors,32 
but  in  the  Decretals,33  and  the  council  of  Trent,34 
because  he  was  the  bishop's  eye  to  inspect  the 
diocese  under  him. 

Some  may  perhaps  be  desirous  to 

Thf  opinions  c      Know  further  the  first  rise  and  original 

cernin»  the  first       of  the  name  and  office  of  archdeacons 

orieinal  of  tlie  n;irae 

anJorHceofarch-     [n  the  church ;  but  this  is  a  matter 

deacon. 

involved  in  so  great  obscurity  that  it 


cannot  easily  be  determined.  Habertus  and  some 
others35  of  the  Roman  communion,  reckon  this 
office  as  ancient  as  that  of  deacons  themselves, 
dcriving  both  from  apostolical  constitution,  and 
making  Stephen  the  first  archdeacon  of  the  church. 
But  others,  with  greater  reason,36  deduce  it  only 
from  the  third  century,  and  leave  it  as  a  matter 
under  debate  and  inquiry,  whether  there  were  any 
such  tbing  as  the  archdeacon's  office  in  the  time  of 
Cornehus,  bishop  of  Rome,  which  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century.  This  is  certain,  that  Corne- 
lius,  in  his  epistle  to  Fabius,  where  he  gives  a 
catalogue37  of  the  Roman  clergy,  though  he  speaks 
of  deacons,  and  subdeacons,  acolythists,  exorcists, 
readers,  and  door-kcepers,  makes  no  particular  men- 
tion  of  the  archdeacon ;  nor  does  Cyprian  ever  so 
much  as  once  use  the  name :  yet  before  the  end  of 
this  century  Ceecilian  is  supposcdtohavehadthe  title 
as  well  as  the  office  of  archdeacon  of  Carthage,  be- 
causeOptatus  callshimso, andthe  nameof  ten  occurs 
in  St.  Jerom  and  other  writers  of  the  fourth  age, 
in  which  St.  Jerom  hved.  Baronius  indeed  urges 
St.  Austin's  authority,  to  prove  that  Stephen  was 
properly  an  archdeacon;  for  he  says  St.  Austin 
calls  him  primicerius  diaconorum :  but  he  that  will 
look  into  St.  Austin,  will  quickly  find  his  mistake ; 
for  his  words  are  not  primicerius  diaconorum,  but 
primicerius  martyrum,™  the  protomartyr,  as  we  com- 
monly  call  him,  because  he  was  the  first  that  suf- 
fered  for  the  name  of  Christ.  And  hence  the 
reader  may  observe  by  the  way,  that  the  words  pri- 
micerius  and  primus  do  not  always  denote  principal- 
ity,  or  priority  of  power  and  jurisdiction,  but  only 
priority  of  time,  or  precedency  of  honour  and  dignity 
in  respect  of  place  or  outward  order.  In  which  sense 
the  same  St.  Austin39  says  in  another  place,  that  Ste- 
phen  is  named  first  among  the  deacons,  as  Peter  was 
among  the  apostles.  Which  is  a  primacy  that  may 
be  allowed  to  them  both  without  any  pretence  of  ju- 
risdiction.  Habertus  urges  further  the  authority  of 
the  Greek  Menologion,  which  gives  Stephen  the  title 
of  archdeacon ;  but  such  books  are  not  sufficient 
evidence,  being  they  are  of  a  modern  date,  and  speak 
of  ancient  things  in  the  language  and  phrase  of 
their  own  times ;  for  which  reason  they  are  not 
much  to  be  depended  on,  except  when  they  are 
backed  with  the  concurrent  testimony  of  some  an- 
cient  authors,  of  which  there  are  none  in  this  case 
to  yield  any  collateral  evidence  to  this  assertion. 
Yet  on  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  of  Salmasius  is 
equally  to  be  discarded,  who40  asserts  that  the  office 


81  Joh.  Abbas  ap.  Vales.  Not.  in  Theodoret.  lib.  1.  c.  26. 
AJ  hoc  inspiciendum  sacroruui  ministros  cum  archidiacono 
majore,  quem  cor-episcopi  dicunt,  pontifex  direxit. 

82  Isidor.  Pelus.  lib.  1.  Ep.  29. 
33  Decretal.  lib.  1.  Tit.  23.  c.  7. 

»«  Con.  Trid.  Sess.  24.  cap.  12.  de  Reform. 

85  Habert.  Not.  in  Pontifiral.  p.  207.  Baron.  an.  31.  n.  285. 


86  Bp.  Fell,  Not.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  52.  al.  49.  ad  Cornel. 

37  Cornel.  Ep.  ad  Fab.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

38  Aug.  Ser.  1.  de  Sanctis,  t.  10.     Hodie  celebramus  na- 
talem,  quo  primicerius  martyrum  migravit  ex  mundo. 

39  Aug.  Ser.  91.  de  Diversis.     Inter  diaconos  illos  nomi. 
natus  primus,  sicut  inter  apostolos  Petrus. 

40  Salmas.  de  Primat.  c.  1.  p.  8. 
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of  archdeacon  was  not  in  the  church  in  the  time  of 
St.  Jerom,  though  St.  Jerom41  himself  says  in  most 
express  words,  that  the  custom  then  was  to  have 
one  hishop,  one  archpreshyter,  one  archdeacon  in 
every  church.  But  this  is  the  usual  way  of  that 
author  in  his  book  de  Primatu,  to  advance  para- 
doxes  of  his  own  fancy  for  ancient  history,  and  lay 
down  positive  assertions  upon  the  most  slender  cpn- 
jectures ;  yea,  many  times  against  the  plainest  eri- 
dence  of  primitive  records,  as  in  the  case  before  us, 
and  many  others  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  take 
notice  of  in  this  discourse.  It  were  to  be  wished, 
that  that  author,  who  wrote  upon  a  useful  design, 
had  been  a  little  more  accurate  in  his  accounts  of 
the  state  of  the  clergy  of  the  primitive  church  ;  and 
whilst  he  was  demohshing  the  pope's  supremacy, 
had  not  confusedly  treated  of  some  other  orders 
and  offices,  which  were  of  greater  antiquity  in  the 
church. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


OF    DEACONESSES. 


s«t.  i.  Havixg  spoken  of  deacons  and  arch- 
ordwconr.^8,name  deacons,  it  remains  that  I  say  some- 
J8&SS!'*X££  thing in  this  place  of  deaconesses,  be- 
cause  their  office  and  service  was  of 
great  use  in  the  primitive  chureh.  There  is  some 
mention  made  of  them  in  Scripture,  by  which  it 
appears  that  their  office  was  as  ancient  as  the  apos- 
tolical  age.  St.  Paul  calls  Pheebe  a  servant  of 
the  church  of  Cenchrea,  Rom.  xvi.  1.  The  original 
word  is  haxovos,  a  deaconess,  answerable  to  the 
Latin  word  ministra,  which  is  the  name  that  is 
given  them  in  Pliny's  Epistle,1  which  speaks  about 
the  Christians.  Tertullian 2  and  some  others  call 
them  vidu<e,  widows,  and  their  office  viduatus,  be- 
cause  they  were  commonly  chosen  out  of  the 
widows  of  the  church.  For  the  same  reason  Epi- 
phanius3  and  the  council  of  Laodicea4  call  them 
Trpko-fivTiSaQ,  elderly  widows,  because  none  but  such 
were  ordinarily  taken  into  this  office. 


41  Hieron.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.  cited  before,  sect.  1. 

1  Plin.  lib.  10.  Ep.  97.  Quo  magis  necessarium  credidi, 
ex  duabus  ancillis,  quas  ministrae  dicebantur,  quid  esset  veri 
et  per  tormenta  quaerere. 

2  Tertul.  lib.  1.  ad  Uxor.  c.  7.  Id.  de  veland.  Virg.  c.  9. 
Epiph.  Haer.  79.  n.  4.    Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Smyru.  n.  13. 

*  Epiphan.  Haer.  79.  Collyrid.  n.  4. 

*  Con.  Laodic.  c.  11. 

6  Tertul.  de  veland.  Virgin.  c.  9.  Scio  alicubi  virginem 
in  viduatu  ab  annis  nondum  viginti  collocatam.  Cui  si 
quid  refrigerii  debuerat  episcopus,  aliter  utique  salvo  re- 
spectu  disciplinae,  praestare  potuisset,  ne  tale  nunc  miracu- 
lum,  ne  dixerim  monstrum,  in  ecclesia  denotaretur. 

6  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  n.  13.  'Aarta&nai  ras  wapdi- 
H    2 


For  indeed  by  some  ancient  laws'  Si,r(  , 
these  four  qualifications  were  re-  «^«"LyTome00* 
quired  in  every  one,  that  was  to  be  """ 
taken  into  this  order.  I.  That  she  should  be  a 
widow.  2.  That  she  should  be  a  widow  that  had 
borne  children.  3.  A  widow  that  was  but  once 
married.  4.  One  of  a  considerable  age,  forty,  fifty, 
or  sixty  years  old.  Though  all  these  rules  admit- 
ted  of  exceptions.  In  Tertullian's  time  the  dea- 
conesses  were  so  commonly  chosen  out  of  the 
widows,  that  when  a  certain  young  virgin  was 
made  a  deaconess,  he  speaks  of  it 5  as  a  miracle  or 
monstrous  thing  in  the  church.  Yet  some  learncd 
men  are  of  opinion,  that  virgins  were  sometimes 
made  deaconesses  even  in  the  time  of  Ignatius ; 
because  Ignatius,  in  his  epistle  to  the  church  of 
Smyrna,6  salutes  the  virgins  that  were  called  wi- 
dows,  that  is,  deaconesses,  as  Cotelerius  and  Yossius 
truly  expound  it ;  for  virgins  could  not  be  called 
widows  congruously  in  any  other  sense.  Sorne, 
suspect  that  the  word,  virgins,  is  a  corruption  crept 
into  the  text :  but  there  is  no  reason  for  this  con- 
jecture,  for  Ignatius  is  not  the  only  author  that 
speaks  of  virgin-deaconesses.  Epiphanius'  says, 
in  his  time  there  were  some  virgins,  and  some  wi- 
dows  that  had  been  but  once  married.  The  author 
of  the  Constitutions8  says  the  same,  that  the  dea- 
coness  was  either  to  be  a  chaste  virgin,  or  a  widow 
that  had  been  the  wife  of  one  man.  And  one  of 
Justinian's  Novels9  enacted  it  into  a  law,  that  the 
deaconesses  should  be  chosen  out  of  one  of  these 
orders.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the  practice  of  the 
church,  virgins  as  well  as  widows  admitted  to 
this  office.  Gregory  Nyssen l0  says  his  own  sister 
Macrina,  who  was  a  virgin,  was  a  deaconess,  and  so 
was  Lampadia,  another  virgin.  And  Sozomen"  re- 
lates,  how  that  Chrysostom  would  have  ordained 
Nicarete,  a  famous  virgin,  to  this  office,  but  she  re- 
fused  it  for  the  love  she  had  to  a  private  and  philo- 
sophic  life. 

Yet  by  some  laws  they  were  re- 
quired  not  only  to  be  widows,  but  such      And  aucb  «idows 
widows  as  had  children  also.     Ter- 
tullian 12  seems  to  intimate  that  this  was  the  custom 
of  the  age  he  lived  in,  to  put  none  into  this  office 
but  such  as  were  mothers,  and  had  had  the  edu- 


i/ous  Tos  Xtyo/xivas  xvpas.     Coteler.  in  loc.     Viduoc  voca- 
bantur,  quia  in  gradu  viduali  seu  diaconico  erant  constitutae. 
'  Epiph.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  21.    i»  xipivaaaai  utto  /xovoya- 
/UiaS,  T)  CLtl  irapQivoi  ou<rat. 

8  Const.  Apost.  lib.  6.  c.  17. 

D  Just.  Novel.  6.  c.  6.  Aut  virgines  constitutas,  aut  unius 
viri  quae  fuerant  uxores. 

10  Nyssen.  Vit.  Macrin.  t.  2.  p.  181  et  197. 

11  Sozoin.  lib.  8.  c.23. 

12  Tertul.  de  vel.  Virg.  c.  9.  Ad  quam  sedem  practer 
annos  sexaginta  non  tautum  univirae,  id  est  nuptae,  ali- 
quando  eliguntur,  sed  et  matres  et  quidem  educatrices  fili- 
orum  :  scilicet  ut  experimentis  omnium  affectuum  structae, 
facile  norint  ca:teras  et  consilio  et  solatio  juvare. 
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cation  of  children,  in  the  training  up  of  whom  they 
had  learnt  to  he  tender  and  compassionate  in  their 
affections,  and  so  were  qualified  to  assist  others  both 
by  their  counsel  and  comfort.  Sozomen  also  men- 
tions  a  law 13  made  by  Theodosius  to  this  purpose, 
that  no  women  should  be  admitted  to  the  office, 
exeept  they  had  children,  and  were  above  sixty 
years  old,  according  to  the  express  rule  of  St.  Paul. 
The  law  is  still  extant  in  the  Theodosian  Code,"  in 
the  same  words  as  Sozomen  cites  it :  but  he  speaks 
of  it  as  a  new  law,  that  was  then  made  upon  a  par- 
ticular  occasion,  by  reason  of  some  scandal  that  had 
happened  in  the  church ;  which  is  a  plain  intima- 
tion,  that  from  the  time  of  Tertullian,  to  the  making 
of  this  law,  the  church  had  varied  in  her  practice. 
And  so  she  had  likewise  with  re- 
Nottobeoniafaed  spect  to  the  age  of  deaconesses.  For 
aee,  by  the  mostan-  though  the  forementioned  law  of  The- 
odosius  require  them  to  be  sixty  years 
of  age  complete ;  and  Tertullian16  and  St.  Basil16 
speak  of  the  same  age  ;  yet  Justinian  in  one  of  his 
Novels17  requires  but  fifty,  and  in  another19  but 
forty ;  which  is  all  that  was  insisted  on  before  by 
the  great19  council  of  Chalcedon,  whose  words  are, 
No  woman  shall  be  ordained  a  deaconess  before  she 
is  forty  years  old.  And  it  is  probable  in  some  cases 
that  term  was  not  strictly  required:  for  Sozomen20 
says,  Neetarius  bishop  of  Constantinople  ordained 
Olympias  a  deaconess,  though  she  was  but  a  young 
widow,  because  she  was  a  person  of  extraordinary 
virtue.  By  which  we  may  judge,  that  as  the  church 
varied  in  her  rule  about  this  matter,  so  bishops 
took  a  liberty  to  ordain  deaconesses  at  what  age 
they  thought  fit,  provided  they  could  be  assured  of 
their  probity  and  virtue. 

Sect  5  But  there  was  another  qualification, 

hoI°  oniy"iheaw!vM  which  they  were  more  strict  in  exact- 
ofoneman.  jngj  ^^  waSj  that  t]le  deaconesses 

should  be  such  widows  as  had  been  only  the  wives 
of  one  man,  according  to  the  apostle's  prescription, 
1  Tim.  v.  9.  Which  rule  they  generally  understood 
as  a  prohibition  of  electing  any  to  be  deaconesses 
who  had  been  twice  married,  though  lawfully  and 
successively  to  two  husbands   one  after   another. 


In  this  sense  Tertullian21  says,  the  apostle  requires 
them  to  be  univirce,  the  wives  of  one  man ;  which 
Epiphanius22  calls  xip1"00"7"1  ^™  tiovoyafiiag,  wi- 
dows  that  have  been  but  once  married.  So  the  au- 
thor  of  the  Constitutions,  and  Justinian's  Novels,23 
which  have  been  cited  before. 

But  Theodoret  gives  a  different  sense  of  the  apos- 
tle's  words  :  for  he  supposes  the  apostle  not  to  for- 
bid  the  choosing  of  widows  that  had  bcen  twice 
marricd,  but  only  such24  as  had  married  again  after 
they  had  divorced  themselves  from  a  former  hus- 
band;  which  was  such  a  scandalous  act,  as  justly 
excluded  them  from  the  church's  service.  And 
this  sense  is  embraced  as  the  most  probable  and 
rational,  by  the  learned  Justellus,25  Dr.  Hammond,26 
Suicerus,2'  and  several  others,  of  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  give  a  further  account,  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  that  apostolical  rule,  as  it  concerned  all 
the  clergy.  Thus  much  will  suffice  to  be  spoken  at 
prcsent  concerning  the  qualifications  of  deaconesses 
before  they  were  ordained. 

The    next    inquiry  is    conccrning 
their  ordination  itself,  whether  it  was     whetherdeacon- 

,  -  -     .  .^  .  emea  were  ancientlj 

always    perlormed   by  lmposition  ot  oidained  i>>  impoS- 

*       *  '  *  tionofhanda. 

hands?  And  here  learned  men  are 
very  much  divided  in  their  sentiments.  Baronius2" 
fhinks  they  had  no  imposition  of  hands  at  the  time 
of  the  council  of  Nice,  and  he  grounds  his  assertion 
upon  one  of  the  canons  of  that  council,  which,  as 
he  expounds  it,  denies  that  deaconesses  were  or- 
dained  by  imposition  of  hands,  and  therefore  makes 
no  other  account  of  them  than  as  mere  lay-persons. 
Valesius 29  gives  the  same  exposition  of  the  canon ; 
though  he  owns  that  Balsamon  and  Zonaras,  the 
ancient  expositors,  were  of  a  contrary  judgment,  viz. 
that  the  canon  speaks  not  of  the  deaconesses  of  the 
church,  but  of  such  as  returned  to  the  catholic 
church  from  the  Paulianists,  or  Samosatenian  here- 
tics,  among  whom  they  had  received  no  imposition 
of  hands,  and  therefore  were  to  be  treated  as  mere 
laics.  And  in  this  sense  Suicerus30  and  Albaspiny,31 
Christianus  Lupus,  Fabrotus,  and  other  modern 
critics  and  expositors  of  the  canon,  explain  it  also. 
To  make  the  reader  himself  judge  in  the  matter,  I 


13  Sozom.  lib.  7.  c.  16.     Ei  /lij  Trmoas  'ixonv,  &c. 

"  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  Leg.  27. 
Nulla  nisi  emensis  sexaginta  annis,  cui  votiva  domi  proles 
sit,  secundum  praeceptum  apostoli  ad  diaconissarum  con- 
sortium  transferatur. 

15  Tertul.  ibid. 

,6Basil.  Ep.  Canonic.  c.  24. 

"  Just.  Novel.  6.  c.  6.  Supcr  mediam  constitutas 
aetatem,  et  circa  quinquaginta  annos. 

19  Novel.  123.  c.  13.  Diaconissa  in  sancta  ecclesia  non 
ordinatur,  quae  minor  quadraginta  annis  sit. 

19  Con.  Chalced.  c.  14.  al.  15.  Aiolkovov  /j.1)  xsipoToi/tT- 
ardai  yvvaiKa  irpd  Ituiv  Tio-GapaKOVTa.  Vid.  Concil.  Trul- 
lan.  c.  14  et  40. 

20  Sozom.  lib.  8.  C  9.  Kai7T£p  viav  x^pav  ycvoLiiv^v — 
itaKovov  txeipoxo'i/t[o-e. 


21  Tertul.  ad  Uxor.  lib.  1.  c.  7.  Viduam  allegi  in  ordi- 
nationem  nisi  univiram  non  concedit.  It.  de  Virg.  veland. 
c.  9. 

22  Epiph.  Exp.  Fid.  n.  21. 

23  Justin.  Novel.  6.  c.  6.    Constit.  Apost.  lib.  6.  c.  17. 

24  Theod.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  v.  9. 

25  Justel.  Not.  ad  can.  1.  Coucil.  Laodic. 

26  Ham.  Annot.  on  1  Tim.  iii.  2. 

27  SuiceT.  Thesaur.  t.  1.  p.  899. 

28  Baron.  an.  34.  n.  283.  It.  Cabassut.  Notit.  Concil.  c. 
56.  p.  342. 

29  Vales.  Not.  in  Sozomen.  lib.  8.  c.  9. 

30  Suicer.  Thesaur.  t.  1.  p.  867. 

31  Albasp.  Not.  in  can.  19.  Concil.  Nicen.  Lupus,  t.  1. 
Schol.  in  eund.  can.  Fabrot.  Not.  ad  Balsamon.  Collect. 
Constitut.  p.  1417.     . 
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must  herc  recite  the  words  of  the  canon,  which  are 
■  these  :  Concerning  the  Paulianists  which  return  to 
the  catholic  church,  it  is  decreed,  that  they  shall  be 
bv  all  means  re-baptized.  And  if  any  of  them  were 
heretofore  reckoned  among  the  clergy,  if  they  ap- 
pear  to  be  blameless,  and  without  rebuke,  let  them 
be  first  baptized,  and  then  ordained  by  the  bishop 
of  the  catholic  church :  but  if  upon  examination 
they  be  found  unfit,  let  them  be  deposed.  The 
same  rule  shall  be  observed  concerning  deaconesses, 
and  all  others  who  are  reckoned  among  their  clergy. 
And  we  particularlv  take  notice32  of  deaconesses, 
which  appear  in  that  habit  or  dignity,  that  having 
never  had  any  imposition  of  hands,  they  are  to  be 
reckoned  only  among  the  laity.  These  last  words 
about  deaconesses  seem  to  refer  to  what  goes  be- 
fore  ;  and  then  they  must  be  interpreied  of  deacon- 
esses  among  the  Paulianists,  who  took  upon  them 
the  habit  of  deaconesses  without  any  consecration. 
Or  if  we  understand  them  as  spoken  of  deaconesses 
already  in  the  church,  they  may  mean  that  there 
were  some  deaconesses  which  had  crept  into  the 
office  without  imposition  of  hands,  and  such  thc 
council  accounts  no  more  than  lay-persons.  That 
which  will  incline  a  man  to  interpret  this  canon  to 
some  such  sense  as  this  is,  that  all  other  councils 
and  writers  speak  of  ordaining  deaconesses  by  im- 
position  of  hands.  Valesius  himself  owns  that  it 
was  so  in  the  time  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon ;  for 
•in  one  of  the  canons  of  that  council,33  their  ordina- 
tion  is  expressly  called  both  xfiporowa  and  xtinc&t- 
aia,  ordination  by  imposition  of  hands.  And  the 
author  of  the  Constitutions,3'  speaking  of  their  or- 
dination,  requires  the  bishop  to  use  imposition  of 
hands,  with  a  form  of  prayer,  which  is  there  recited. 
And  thus  it  was  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
church,  so  long  as  the  order  itself  continued  to  be 
in  use.  The  council  of  Trullo,  anno  692,  speaks  of 
their  ordination  in  two  canons,35  under  the  name  of 
Xfporovia.  And  Sozomen36  uses  the  same  word  in 
speaking  of  the  ordination  of  Olympias.  And 
though  there  be  not  so  many  examples  of  this  prac- 
tice  to  be  niet  with  in  the  Latin  church,  hecause 
the  order  was  there  much  sooner  laid  aside ;  yet 
Cotelerius  "  has  furnished  us  with  some  out  of  For- 
tunatus  and  the  council  of  Worms,  both  which  ex- 
pressly  say,  the  ordination  of  deaconesses  was  per- 
formed  by  imposition  of  hands.  In  the  council  of 
Worms,  the  loth  canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon 


is  repeated.  And  Fortunatus  his  words  are,  manu 
snjicrposita^  comecravit  diaconam,  speaking  of  one 
whom  Medardus  the  bishop  consecrated  a  deacon- 
ess  by  laying  his  hands  upon  her.  All  which  shows, 
that  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  church  to 
ordain  deaconesses  by  imposition  of  hands :  and 
that  makes  it  very  probable,  that  the  Nicene  canon 
is  to  be  understood  in  that  sense,  which  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  church's  practice. 

But  the  learned  Justellus 39  still  raises  another 
scruple  about  their  ordination :  he  thinks  this  im- 
position  of  hands  was  not  properly  an  ordination, 
but  only  a  benediction:  for  he  distinguishes  he- 
twixt  those  two  things,  and  says,  every  solemn  im- 
position  of  hands  is  not  an  orchnation ;  which  is 
very  true ;  for  then  the  imposition  of  hands  upon 
the  catechumens,  or  upon  the  baptized  in  confirm- 
ation,  or  upon  the  penitents  in  order  to  reconcile 
them,  or  upon  the  sick  in  order  to  their  cure,  or 
upon  any  persons  whatsoever  to  give  them  a  com- 
mon  benediction,  would  be  an  ordination  :  but  then 
that  learned  person  seems  not  to  have  considered, 
that  the  imposition  of  hands  upon  the  deaconesses 
was  something  more  than  all  these ;  for  it  was  a 
consecration  of  them  to  a  certain  office  in  the 
church,  which  sort  of  imposition  of  hands,  j  oined  with 
a  prayer  of  benediction  for  grace  to  discharge  that 
office  aright,  is  what  the  church  has  always  meant 
and  called  particularly  by  the  name  of  ordination. 

Yet  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  this  Sect  7 

consecration  gave  them  any  power  to^£oraw 
to  execute  any  part  of  the  sacerdotal  pnes 
office,  or  do  the  duties  of  the  sacred  function.  Wo- 
men  were  always  forbidden  to  perform  any  such 
offices  as  those.  Therefore  the  author  of  the  Con- 
stitutions  calls  it  a  heathenish  practice  to  ordain 
women-priests,  liptiag  xHPOTOVt'lv  >  f°r  ine  Christian 
law  allowed  no  such  custom.40  Some  heretics  in- 
deed,  as  Tertullian  observes,41  allowed  women  to 
teach,  and  exorcise,  and  administer  baptism ;  but  all 
this,  he  says,  was  against  the  rule  of  the  apostle.42 
Epiphanius  brings  the  charge  particularly  against 
the  Pepuzians,  which  were  a  branch  of  the  Montan- 
ists,  that  they  made  women-bishops,43  and  women- 
presbyters,  abusing  that  passage  of  the  apostle,  "  In 
Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  male  nor  female,"  to 
put  some  colour  upon  their  practice.  He  charges 
it  also  upon  the  Collyridians,44  that  they  did  hpovp- 
yiiv  Sta.  yvvaiK&v,  use  women  to  sacrifice  to  the  Vir- 


32  Con.  Nic.  c.  19.  'Ep.viiadiip.tv  ck  tuiv  oiuKOviaauiv  ribv 
iv  tw  0-X'i/uaxi  i^tTaaJaauiv,  i-rrti  /utjoe  xtipo^Jtaiav  Tiva 
tXovaiv,  ioaTt  ifcairavTOS  ivTolsXaiKois  aiiTus  i^tTaX^tadui. 

33  Con.  Chalced.  c.  15. 

81  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  19.  ui  iiriaKo-rrt,  i-miiiatii 
avTij  Tits  x^pas,  &c- 

35  Con.  Trull.  c.  14  et  40.  *6  Sozom.  lib.  8.  c.  9. 

»  Coteler.  Not.  in  Const.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  19.  Con. 
Wormatiens.  c.  73.  ex  Coucil.  Chalced.  c.  15. 

38  Fortun.  Vit.  Radegundis  ap.  Surium.  Aug.  13. 


39  Justel.  Bibl.  Jur.  Canon.  t.  J.p.  75.  Not.  in  Con.  Nic. 
c.  19. 

40  Constitut.  Apost.  lib.  3.  c.  9. 

41  Tertul.  de  Praescript.  c.  41.  Ipsae  mulieres  haireticae 
quam  procaces,  quae  audeant  docere,  contendere,  exorcis- 
mos  agere,  curationes  repromittere,  forsitau  et  tiuguere. 

42  Id.  c.  17.  de  Baptismo. 

,3  Epiph.    Haer.    69.    Pepuzian.    n.    2.    i-rriaKOTroi   irap 
airTots  yvvuiKts,  Kal  TrptaftvTtpoi  yvvalKts. 
41  Id.  Haer.  78.  Antidicomarianit.  n.  23. 
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gin  Mary.  Where  it  is  observed,  that  the  charge 
isdouble;  1.  That  they  gave  divine  worship  to  the 
holy  Virgin,  and,  2.  That  they  used  women-priests 
in  their  service.  Against  these  he  has  a  particular 
dissertation,  wherein  he  shows  at  large  that  no 
woman  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  ever 
ordained  to  offer  sacrifice,  or  perform  any  solemn 
service  of  the  church  :*•  which,  if  it  had  been  al- 
lowed  to  any,  would  certainly  have  been  granted  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  herself,  who  was  so  highly  fa- 
voured  of  God.  But  neither  she  nor  any  other 
woman  had  ever  the  priesfs  office  committed  to 
them.  There  is  indeed,  says  he,  an  order  of  dea- 
conesses  in  the  church,  but  their  business 46  is  not 
to  sacrifice,  or  perform  any  part  of  the  sacerdotal 
office,  or  any  of  the  sacred  mysteries,  but  to  be  a 
decent  help  to  the  female  sex  in  the  time  of  their 
baptism,  sickness,  affliction,  or  the  like  :  and  there- 
fore  he  denies,  that  the  church  made  them  either 
presbyteresses  of  priestesses,  i)  irpioPvrtpiiSaQ,  i)  up- 
io-o-ac.  Where  the  reader  is  to  observe,  that  Epipha- 
nius  puts  a  distinction  betwixt  the  names  Trpioflvri- 
Sag  and  TrpMjjivTipiSaQ,  because  the  former  only 
denotes  elderly  women,  such  as  the  deaconesses 
commonly  were ;  but  the  latter  he  uses  to  signify 
persons  ordained  to  the  office  of  presbyters  or 
priests,  which  he  absolutely  denies  any  women  in 
the  Christian  church  to  be. 

Secte  And  from  hence   it  is  plain,  the 

i.  Toeas?i1tCatthe    offices  of  the  deaconesses  were  only 

baptiamofwomen.     rQ    perform    gome  inferior    serViceS   of 

the  church,  and  those  chiefiy  relating  to  the  women, 
for  whose  sake  they  were  ordained.  One  part  of 
their  office  was,  to  assist  the  minister  at  the  baptiz- 
ing  of  women,  where  for  decency's  sake  they  were 
employed  to  divest  them,  (the  custom  then  being  to 
baptize  all  adult  persons  by  immersion,)  and  so  to 
order  the  matter,  that  thc  whole  ceremony  might 
be  performed  with  all  the  decency  becoming  so 
sacred  an  action.  This  is  evident  from  Epiphanius, 
both  in  the  forecited  passage,  and  other  places.47 
And  it  is  taken  notice  of  also  by  Justinian,48  and 
the  author  of  the  Constitutions,49  who  adds,  that  the 
deaconesses  were  used  to  anoint  the  women  in  bap- 
tism  with  the  holy  oil,  as  the  custom  of  the  Greek 
church  then  was,  not  only  for  the  bishops,  presby- 
ters,  and  deacons,  but  also  for  the  deaconesses,  to 


45  Epiph.  Hasr.  79.  Collyrid.  n.3.  JZi  ItpaTtvtivyvvalKt? 
Qtii>  irpoatTaaaovTO,  w  kuvovikov  t\  i.pyuX,tadai  iv  tKK\rj- 
aia,  toti  /xuWov  aiiTi)vTiivMapiuv  \tpaTtiav,imTt\Laai, 
&C. 

4S  Ibid.  AiaKoviaoaiv  Tuyua  etu/eIstj)i/  EKic\ijo-tai/,  a\\* 
ot>xt  £'s  to  itpaTtieiv,  oi/Se  -rt  eirL\eiptiv  e-iriTpeirei.v. 

17  Epiph.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  21.        "*  Justin.  Novel.  6.  c.  6. 

49  Const.  Apost.  lib.  3.  c.  15.  50  Coteler.  in  loc. 

51  Hieron.  Com.  in  Rom.  xvi.  1.  Sicut  etiam  nunc  in  Ori- 
entalibus  diaconissae  mulieres  in  suo  sexu  ministrare  viden- 
tur  in  baptismo,  sive  in  ministerio  verbi,  quia  privatim  do- 
<uisse  foeminas  invenimus,  &c. 


use  this  ceremony  of  unction  before  baptism ;  of 
which  Cotelerius,  in  his  Notes,50  gives  several  in- 
stances  out  of  the  ancient  writers,  but  these  belong 
to  another  place. 

2.  Another  part  of  their  office  was, 
to  be  a  sort  of  private  catechists  to     2.  To'bV.  «ort  of 

,.  .  .  private  catechists  to 

the   women-cateehumens,  who   were  tiie  «omtn -catecbu. 

mens. 

preparing  for  baptism.  For  though 
they  were  not  allowed  to  teach  publicly  in  the 
church,  yet  they  might  privatcly  instructand  teach 
those,  how  to  make  the  proper  answers  that  were 
required  of  all  persons  at  their  baptism.  The  au- 
thor  of  the  Short  Notes  on  the  Epistles51  under  the 
name  of  St.  Jerom,  calls  this,  private  ministry  of 
the  word,  which  the  deaconesses  performed  in  the 
Eastern  churches  in  his  time.  And  it  was  so  usual 
and  ordinary  a  part  of  their  office  in  the  African 
churches,  that  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  council  of 
Carthage52  require  it  as  a  necessary  qualification  in 
deaconesses  when  they  are  ordained,  that  they  shall 
be  persons  of  such  good  understanding,  as  to  be 
able  to  instruct  the  ignorant  and  rustic  women,  how 
to  make  responses  to  the  interrogatories,  which  the 
minister  puts  to  them  in  baptism,  and  how  they 
were  to  order  their  conversation  afterward. 

3.  Another  part  of  their  employ- 

ment  was,  to  visit  and  attend  women     3.  To™>tand  at- 

,  .    _  ....  ,  tend  women  that 

that  were  sick,  which  is   noted  by  »eresickandmdia- 

,  tress. 

Epiphanius53  and  the  author  of  the 
Constitutions,  who51  says  they  were  employed  like- 
wise  in  delivering  the  bishop's  messages  and  direc- 
tions  to  women  that  were  in  health,  whom  the 
deacons  could  not  visit  because  of  unbelievers  ;  that 
is,  because  of  the  scandal  and  reproach  which  the 
heathens  were  ready  to  cast  upon  them. 

4.  In  times  of  danger  and  perse-  Sect  .. 
cution  they  were  employed  in  niinis-  thtinart^raand  to 
tering  to  the  martyrs  in  prison ;  be-  «-^— «-**- 
cause  they  could  more  easily  gain  access  to  them, 
and  go  with  less  suspicion,  and  less  danger  and  ha- 
zard  of  their  lives  from  the  heathen,  than  the 
deacons  or  any  other  ministers  of  the  church  could 
do.  Cotelerius55  and  Gothofred  collect  this  from 
some  passages  in  Lucian  and  Libanius,  which  seem 
plainly  to  refer  to  this  part  of  the  deaconesses'  min- 
istry.  For  Lucian,  in  one  of  his  Dialogues,  speak- 
ing  of  Peregrine  the  philosopher,  how  he  was  ca- 


52  Con.  Carthag.  4.  c.  12.  Vidna;  velsanctimoniales,  quae 
ad  ministerium  baptizandarum  mulienim  eliguntur,  tam  in- 
structae  sint  ad  officium.  ut  possint  apto  et  sano  sermone 
docere  imperitas  et  rusticas  mulieres,  tempore  quo  bapti- 
zandaesunt,  qualiter  baptizatori  interrogatae  respondeant,  et 
qualiter,  accepto  baptismate,  vivant. 

53  Epiph.  Hser.  79.  n.  3.  Expos.    Fid.  n.  21. 

54  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  3.  c.  15  et  19.  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad 
Nepot.  Multas  anus  alit  ecclesia  quae  officium  aegrotanti 
prastant,  &c. 

55  Coteler.  Not.  in  Const.  lib.  3.  c.  15.  Gothofred.  Com.  in 
Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  27 
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ressed  by  the  Christians,  whilst  he  was  in  prison 
for  the  profession  of  their  religion,  says,  In  the 
morning  one  might  observe  the  old  women  the 
widows  waiting  at  the  prison  gate58  with  some  of 
the  orphan  children ;  where  by  the  widows  he 
doubtless  means  the  deaconesses  of  the  Christians. 
And  there  is  little  question  but  Libanius"  means 
the  same,  when  he  says,  that  the  mother  or  mistress 
of  the  old  women,  when  she  finds  any  one  bound 
in  prison,  runs  about,  and  begs  and  makes  a  col- 
lection  for  him.  This  plainly  refers  to  the  great 
charity  and  liberality  of  the  Christians  toward  their 
martyrs,  which  was  collected  and  sent  to  them  by 
the  hand  of  these  deaconesses. 

„  .  ,„  5.  In  the  Greek  churches  the  dea- 

womIn-saptedin'hihe  conesses  had  also  the  charge  of  the 
""mh"  °  doors  of  the  church,  which  part  of 

their  office  is  mentioned  by  the  author53  of  the  Con- 
stitutions,  and  the  author  under  the  name  of  Igna- 
tius,  who59  styles  them  ippovpoig  twv  ayiwv  tt v\ii>i'wv, 
the  keepers  of  the  holy  gates.  But  probably  this  was 
only  in  such  churches  as  made  a  distinction  betwixt 
the  men's  gate  and  the  women's  gate  :  for  Bishop 
Usher  observes,60  that  no  ancient  writer  beside 
these  two  make  any  mention  of  this,  as  part  of  the 
office  of  deaconesses  :  and  in  another  place  of  the 
Constitutions61  this  distinction  is  plainly  expressed: 
Let  the  door-keepers  stand  at  the  gate  of  the  men, 
and  the  deaconesses  at  the  gate  of  the  women. 

Lastly,  they  were  to  assign  all  wo- 
6.  To pmade orer  men  their  places,  and  regfulate62  their 

the  widows,  &c  . 

behaviour  in  the  church ;  to  preside 
over  the  rest  of  the  widows;63  whence  in  some 
canons  they  are  styled  irpoKazrjfiivai,  governesses ;  as 
Balsamon  and  Zonaras  note  upon  the  council61  of 
Laodicea  :  and  if  any  woman  had  any  suit  to 
prefer  to  a  deacon  or  a  bishop,  a  deaconess65  was 
to  introduce  her.  These  were  the  offices  of  the 
deaconesses  in  the  primitive  church,  which  I  have 
been  a  Httle  more  particular  in  describing,  because 
they  are  not  now  so  commonly  known  ;  the  order 
itself  having  been  for  some  ages  wholly  laid  aside. 
sect  14.  If  **  ^e  inquired,  how  long  this  or- 

^"cTntlnued^0'"  der  continued  in  the  church,  and 
thechuxch.  what  dme  it  was  {otally  abolished? 


I  answer,  it  was  not  laid  aside  cvery  where  at  once, 
but  continued  in  the  Greek  church  longer  than  in 
the  Latin,  and  in  some  of  the  Latin  churches  longer 
than  in  others.  In  the  Greek  church  they  con- 
tinued  to  the  time  of  Balsamon,  that  is,  to  the  lat- 
ter  end  of  the  twelfth  century ;  for  he  speaks  of 
them66  as  then  ministering  in  the  church  of  Con- 
stantinople;  though  it  appears  from  some  other 
passages  of  the  same  author,  that  in  other  churches 
they  were  generally  laid  aside.67  In  the  Latin 
church  there  were  some  dccrees  made  against  their 
ordination  long  before.  For  the  first  council  of 
Orange,  anno  4-11,  forbids68  any  more  deaconesses 
to  be  ordained.  And  the  council  of  Epone,69  anno 
51/,  has  a  canon  to  the  same  purpose,  wholiy  abro- 
gating  their  consecration.  Xot  long  after  which, 
the  second  council  of  Orleans,  anno  533,  renewed 
the  decree70  against  them.  And  before  any  of  these, 
the  council  of  Laodicea  in  the  Eastern  church  had 
forbidden  them  under  the  name  of  ancient  widows 
or  governesses,  decreeing"  that  no  such  for  the 
future  should  be  constituted  in  the  church.  But 
these  decrees  had  no  effect  at  all  in  the  East,  nor 
did  they  universally  take  effect  in  the  West  till  many 
ages  after.  The  author,  indeed,  under  the  name  of 
St.  Ambrose,  would  lead  an  unwary  reader  into  a 
great  mistake :  for  he  makes  as  if  the  order  of  dca- 
conesses  was  no  where  used  ~'2  but  among  the  Mon- 
tanists ;  ignorantly  confounding  the  presbyteresses 
of  the  Montanists  with  the  deaconesses  of  the 
church.  And  the  author  under  the  name  of  St. 
Jerom  is  not  much  more  to  be  regarded,  when  he 
seems  to  intimate  that  in  his  time  the  order  of  dea- 
conesses  was  wholly  laid  aside  in  the  West,  and 
only  retained  in  the  Oriental  churches.73  For  I 
have  already  showed,  (sect.  6,)  from  Yenantius  For- 
tunatus,  who  lived  anno  560,  and  the  council  of 
YVorms,  which  was  held  in  the  ninth  century,  that 
deaconesses  were  still  retained  in  some  parts  of 
the  Y~estern  church :  which  may  be  evinced  also 
from  the  Ordo  Romanus,''  and  other  rituals  in 
use  about  that  time,  where  among  other  forms  we 
mect  with  an  Ordo  ad  Diaconam  faciendam,  an  or- 
der  or  form  to  consecrate  a  deacontss.  But  in 
an  age  or  two  after,  that  is,  in  the  tenth  or  ele- 


56  Lucian.  Peregrin.    Tlapa  t»  oto-jxuiT-.jpiio  iripiLiivovTa 
ypaiota,  \i']pas  Ttvas,  &c. 

57  Liban.  Orat.  16.  in  Tisamen.      It.  Orat.  de   Viuctis, 
cited  by  Gothofred. 

58  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  28. 

59  Pseudo-Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Antioch.  n.  12. 
»  Usser.  Dissert.  16.  in  Ignat.  p.  224. 

61  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57. 

62  Constit.  lib.  2.  c.  58.  <*  Ibid.  lib.  3.  c  7. 
w  Con.  Laodic.  c.  11. 

65  Constit.  lib.  2.  c.  25. 

66  Balsam.   Resp.  ad  Interrog.    Marci,  c.  35.  ap.  Leun- 
clav.  Jus  Gr.  Rorn.  t.  1.  p.  381. 

67  Id.  Com.  in  Concil.  Chalced.  c.  15. 


69  Conc.  Arausic.  I.  c.  26.  Diaconissae  omuimodae  non 
ordiuaudae,  &c. 

69  Conc.  Epaunens.  c.  21.  Yiduarum  consecrationem, 
quas  diaconissas  vocant,  ab  omni  religione  nostra  penitus 
abrogamus. 

70  Conc.  Aurel.  2.  c.  18.  Placuit  ut  nulli  postmodum 
foeminae  diaconalis  benedictio  pro  conditionis  hujus  fragili- 
tate  credatur. 

71  Conc.  Laodic.  c.  11.  IlEpl  tov  ttj";  citv  Trpto-fivTicat 
jjtcu  TTpoKaSrii/iivas  tv  ZK>c\i\aiq  KaSiTaoSai. 

72  Amhros.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11. 

73  Hieron.  Com.  in  Rom.  xvi.  1,  and  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11. 

"  Ordo  Roman.  p.  161.  in  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  9.  par.  1624. 
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venth  century,  Bona 75  thinks  the  whole  order  was 
quite  extinct. 

Before  I  niake  an  end  of  this  sub- 
Anotiier  noiion  0f  ject,  I  cannot  but  acquaint  the  reader, 

tlie  name  tknrnnis-  ,  , 

m,  as  it  sisniiies  a  that  there  is  another  notion  of  the 

aeacone  wife. 

name  diaconissa,  sometimes  to  be  met 
with  in  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  of  the  church, 
who  use  it  to  signify  not  a  deaconess,  but  a  deacon's 
wife,  in  the  same  sense  as  presbytera  signifies  the 
wife  of  a  presbyter,  and  episcopa,  the  wife  of  a  bi- 
shop.  The  word  episcopa  is  thus  used  in  the  second 
council  of  Tours,  where  it  is  said,  that  if  a  bishop 
hath  not  a  wife,76  there  shall  no  train  of  women 
follow  him.  So  also  the  vrords  prcsbytera,  diaco- 
nissa,  and  subdiaconissa"  for  the  wives  of  a  pres- 
byter,  a  deacon,  and  a  subdeacon,  occur  a  little 
after  in  the  same  council.  And  so  in  the  council 
of  Auxerre79  and  some  other  places.  From  which  a 
learned  and  ingenious  examiner79  of  the  council  of 
Trent  concludes,  that  bishops  in  those  times  were 
not  as  yet  obliged  by  the  law  of  celibacy,  not  to  co- 
habit  with  their  wives,  in  the  Gallican  church.  But 
I  shall  freely  own,  I  take  this  to  be  a  mistake :  for 
from  the  time  of  Pope  Siricius  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  began  to  be  pressed  in  the  Western  church, 
and  these  very  canons  do  enforce  it :  therefore  I 
lay  no  greater  stress  upon  them  than  they  will  bear : 


for  as  for  the  cause  of  the  marned  clergy,  it  needs 
not  be  defended  by  such  arguments,  having  the 
rule  and  practice  of  the  whole  catholic  church,  for 
some  of  the  purest  ages,  to  abet  and  support  it ;  of 
which  I  shall  give  a  just  account  hereafter,  when  I 
come  to  consider  the  general  qualifications  that 
were  necessarily  required  of  the  clergy  of  the  pri- 
mitive  church,  among  which  the  vow  of  celibacy 
will  be  found  to  have  no  place.  "What  therefore 
these  canons  mean  by  cpiscopa  and  presbytera,  is  no 
more  than  the  wife  of  a  bishop  or  presbyter,  which 
they  had  before  they  were  ordained,  but  in  those 
declining  ages  of  the  church  were  not  allowed  to 
cohabit  with  them  after  ordination.  This  explica- 
tion  agrees  both  with  the  scope  of  those  canons, 
and  the  practice  of  the  times  they  were  made  in ; 
and  we  have  no  dispute  with  Antonius  Augustinus,80 
or  any  candid  writer  of  the  Romish  communion, 
who  carry  this  notion  no  higher  than  the  ages  in 
which  it  was  broached  :  but  when  Baronius81  and 
others  transfer  it  to  the  primitive  ages,  and  make 
the  practice  of  the  Western  church  in  the  sixth  age 
to  be  the  practice  of  the  universal  church  in  all 
ages,  they  manifestly  prevaricate,  and  put  a  fallacy 
upon  their  readers,  which  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
have  hinted  here,  and  shall  be  more  fully  made  out 
in  its  proper  place. 


75  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  15. 

,6  Con.  Turon.  2.  c.  13.  Episcopum  episcopam  non  ha- 
bentem,  nulla  sequatur  turba  mulierum. 

"  Ibid.  c.  19.  Si  inventus  fuerit  presbyter  cum  sua  presby- 
tera,  autdiaconuscumsuadiaconissa,  autsubdiaconuscumsua 


subdiaconissa,  annum  integrum  excommunicatus  habeatur. 
n  Con.  Antissiodor.  c.  21. 

79  Gentillet.  Exam.  Concil.  Trid.  lib.  4.  p.  259. 

80  Anton.  Aug.  de  Emend.  Gratiani,  lib.  1.  Dial.  20.  p.  226 

81  Baron.  an.  58.  n.  18 
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OF  THE  FIRST  ORIGINAD  OF  THE  INFERTOR  ORDERS,  AND  THE  NUMBER  AND  USE  OF  TIIEM  : 
AND  EOff  THEY  DIFFERED  FROM  THE  SUPERIOR  ORDERS  OF  BISHOPS,  PRESBYTERS,  AND 
DEACONS. 


Sect.  1. 
Theinferinr 
not  of  apostolic 

blll   lllllv  1'ITk'Milsti- 

cal  institution, 
proved  aguinst 

Biiiiiiiii-  and  the 
couiicil  of  Trent. 


Having  in  the  last  book  discoursed  of 
orders  the  superior  orders  of  the  clergy  in 
the  primitive  church,  I  come  now  to 
treat  of  those  which  are  commonly 
called  the  inferior  orders.  And  here 
our  first  inquiry  must  be  concerning  the  original 
and  number  of  them.  The  two  great  oracles  of 
the  Romish  church,  Baronius  '  and  the  council  of 
Trent,2  are  very  dogmatical  and  positive  in  their 
assertions  both  about  their  rise  and  number ;  that 
they  are  precisely  five,  viz.  subdeacons,  acolythists, 
exorcists,  readers,  and  door-keepers  ;  and  that  they 
are  all  of  apostolical  institution.  And  herein  they 
are  followed  not  only  by  Bellarmine,9  and  the  com- 
mon  writers  of  that  side,  but  also  by  Schelstrate,4 
a  person  who  lived  in  greater  hght,  and  might  have 
seen  through  the  mists  that  were  cast  before  the 
eyes  of  others.  Cardinal  Bona 5  distinguishes  be- 
tween  subdeacons  and  the  rest.  He  fairly  owns, 
that  acolythists,  exorcists,  readers,  and  door-keepers 
are  not  of  apostolical  institution,  as  the  modern 
school-men  pretend ;  but  as  to  subdeacons,  he  joins 
with  them  entirely,  and  says,6  that  though  the 
Scripture  makes  no  express  mention  of  them,  yet 
their  institution  must  be  referrcd  either  to  Christ, 
or  at  least  to  his  apostles.  The  French  writers  are 
not  generaUy  so  tenacious  of  this  opinion,  as  having 
never  sworn  to  receive  the  decrees  of  the  Triden- 


tine  fathers  with  an  implicit  faith  ;  but  many  of 
them  ingenuously  confess  the  rise  of  the  inferior 
orders  to  be  owing  only  to  ecclesiastical  institution. 
Morinus7  undertakes  to  prove  that  there  was  no 
such  order  as  that  of  acolythists,  or  exorcists,  or 
door-keepers  among  the  Greeks  in  the  age  next 
to  the  apostles ;  nor  does  Schelstrate  disprove  his 
arguments,  though  he  makes  a  show  of  refuting 
him.  Duarenus9  says  there  were  no  such  orders 
originally  in  the  first  and  primitive  church.  Co- 
telerius9  confesses  their  original  is  involved  wholly 
in  obscurity ;  that  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any 
of  them  in  Ignatius,  or  any  other  ancient  writer 
before  Cyprian  and  Tertullian.  And  therefore 
Habertus 10  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
more  advisable  for  their  church  to  expunge  all 
the  inferior  orders  out  of  the  number  and  cata- 
logue  of  sacraments,  and  refer  them  only  to  ec- 
clesiastical  institution,  as  the  ancient  divines  were 
used  to  do.  By  the  ancient  divines,  he  means  the 
school-men,  who  were  generally  of  this  opinion 
heretofore.  For  Peter  Lombard,  who  is  set  at  the 
head  of  them,"  declares  that  the  primitive  church 
had  no  orders  below  those  of  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons;  nor  did  the  apostle  give  command  about 
any  other,  but  the  church  in  succeeding  ages  in- 
stituted  subdeacons  and  acolythists  herself.  And 
this  is  the  opinion  of  Aquinas,12  and  Amalarius 


1  Baron.  an.  44.  n.  78. 

2  Conc.  Trid.  Sess.  23.  c.  2.  It.  Catechism.  ad  Parochos 
tit.  de  Sacramento  Ordinis,  p.  222. 

8  Bellarm.  de  Clericis,  lib.  I.  c.  11. 
*  Schelstrat.   Concil.  Antiochen.  Restitut.  Dissert.  4.  c. 
17.  art.  2.  p.  520. 

5  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  17.  Acolythos,  ex- 
orcistas,  lectores,  et  ostiarios,  ab  apostolis,  vel  ab  immediatis 
eorum  successoribus  institutos,  doctores  scholastici  asserunt, 
sed  non  probant. 

6  Bona,  ibid.  n.  16.  Subdiaconorum  licet  expressa  mentio 
in  sacris  literis  non  reperiatur,  eorum  tamen  institutio  vel 
ad  Christum,  ut  recentiores  scholastici  existimant,  vel  ad 
apostolos  referenda  est. 


7  Morin.  de  Ordinat.  Exercit.  14.  cap.  1. 

8  Duaren.  de  Minister.  et  Beneficiis  Eccl.  lib.  1.  c.  14. 

9  Coteler.  Not.  in  Constitut.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  25. 

10  Habert.  Archieratic.  par.  5.  observ.  1.  p.  48.  Consultius 
meo  quidem  judicio,  ordines  hierarchicis  inferiores,  ipsum- 
que  adeo  hypodiacoui,  et  a  sacramentorum  censu  expun- 
gere,  et  ad  institutionem  duntaxat  ecclesiasticam  cum  anti- 
quis  theologis  referre. 

11  Lombard.  Sent.  lib.  4.  Dist.  21.  p.  348.  Hos  solos  pn- 
mitiva  ecclesia  legitur  habuisse,  et  de  his  solis  praceptum 
apostoli  habemus.  Subdiaconos  vero  et  acolythos  proce- 
dente  tempore  ecclesia  sibi  constituit. 

12  Aquin.  Supplement.  par.  3.  qu.  37.  Art.  2.  Resp.  ad 
secundum. 
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Fortunatus,13  and  many  othcrs.  Schelstrate  him- 
self14  owns,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  two  popes, 
Urhan  II.  and  Innocent  III.,  thatthe  orderof  suh- 
deacons  was  not  reckoned  among  the  sacred  orders 
of  the  primitive  church  :  it  was  indeed  an  inferior 
order  in  the  third  century,  hut  not  dignified  with 
the  title  of  a  sacred  or  superior  order  till  the  twelfth 
age  of  the  church ;  when,  as  Menardus  informs  us 
out  of  a  MS.  book  of  Petrus  Cantor,15  a  writer  of  that 
age,  it  was  then  but  just  newly  dignified  with  that 
character :  that  is,  in  an  age  when  bishops  and 
presbyters  began  to  be  reckoned  but  one  order,  in 
compliance  with  an  hypothcsis  peculiar  to  the 
Romish  church,  then  the  ordcr  of  subdeacons  step- 
ped  up  to  be  a  superior  order  ;  and  whereas  the  pri- 
mitive  church  was  used  to  reckon  the  three  superior 
orders  to  be  those  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  dea- 
cons,  the  Romish  church  now  bcgan  to  speak  in  a 
different  style,  and  count  the  thrce  superior  orders, 
those  of  priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons :  so  that 
this  last  became  a  superior  order,  which  for  some 
ages  before  had  becn  only  an  inferior  order,  and  at 
first  was  no  order  at  all.  For  the  testimonies  al- 
legcd  by  Schelstrate  after  Bellarmine  and  Baronius, 
to  prove  the  infcrior  ordcrs  of  apostolical  institu- 
tion,  are  of  no  authority  or  weight  in  this  case.  The 
Epistk-  under  the  name  of  Ignatius  ad  Antiochenos, 
and  tlie  Constitutions  under  the  name  of  Clemens 
Romanus,  which  are  the  only  authorities  pretended 
in  this  matter,  are  now  vulgarly  known  to  be  none 
of  thcir  genuine  writings,  but  the  works  of  some 
authors  of  much  later  date.  So  that  till  some  bet- 
ter  proofs  be  givcn,  there  will  be  reason  to  conclude, 
that  these  inferior  orders  were  not  of  apostolical, 
but  only  of  ecclesiastical  constitution. 

Sec,  .,  And  this   may  be  argued  further, 

bwVi&mi""^  not  onbT  nom  tne  silence  of  the  most 
ancient  writers,  but  also  from  the 
accounts  of  those  who  speak  of  them  presently  after 
their  institution.  For  though  the  Romish  church 
determines  them  to  be  precisely  five  in  number,  yet 
in  the  ancient  church  there  was  no  such  rule ;  but 
some  accounts  speak  of  more  than  five,  and  others 
not  of  so  many ;  which  argues  that  they  were  not 
of  apostolical  institution.  The  author  under  the 
name  of  Ignatius l6  reckons  six  without  acolythists, 
viz.  subdeacons,  readers,  singers,  door-keepers, 
copiatce,  and  exorcists.  The  author  of  the  Consti- 
tutions  under  the  name  of  Clemens  Romanus" 
counts  but  four  of  these  orders,  viz.  subdeacons, 


readers,  singers,  and  door-keepers.  For  he  makes 
no  mention  of  the  copiatce,  or  of  acolythists :  and 
though  he  speaks  of  cxorcists,  yet  he  says IS  express- 
ly  it  was  no  church  order.  The  Apostolical  Canons,1" 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  name  only  three,  sub- 
deacons,  readers,  and  singers.  And  though  the 
author  under  the  name  of  St.  Jerom20  mentions 
four,  yet  he  brings  the  copiatcm  or  fossarii  into  the 
account,  and  makes  them  the  first  order  of  the 
clergy,  leaving  out  acolythists  and  exorcists.  Epi- 
phanius21  makes  no  mention  of  acolythists,  but  in- 
stead  of  them  puts  in  the  copiatce,  and  interpreters. 
Others  add  the  parabolani  also ;  and  except  Cor- 
nehus,22  there  is  scarce  any  other  ancient  writer,  who 
is  so  precise  to  the  number  of  five  inferior  orders,  as 
now  computed  in  the  ehurch  of  Rome. 

Thereasonofwhichdifferencemust  c  ., 

Secr.  3. 

needs  be  this,  that  thcre  was  no  cer-  Bif^Lui^wfthe 
tain  rule  left  originally  about  any  samelime- 
such  orders;  but  every  church  instituted  them  for 
herself,  at  such  times  and  in  such  numbers  as  her 
own  necessities  seemed  to  require.  For  at  first 
most  of  the  offices  of  these  inferior  orders  were  per- 
formed  by  the  deacons,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to 
show  in  another  place.23  But  as  the  number  of 
converts  increased  in  large  churches,  such  as  that 
of  Rome,  which  confined  herself  to  the  number  of 
seven  deacons,  the  duties  of  the  deacon's  office 
quickly  became  too  great  and  heavy  for  them; 
whereupon  a  sort  of  assistants  to  them  were  ap- 
pointed,  first  in  those  great  churches,  under  the 
names  of  these  inferior  orders,  to  take  off  from  the 
deacons  some  of  the  heavy  burden  that  lay  upon 
them.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  we  meet  with 
the  inferior  orders  in  such  great  and  populous 
churches  as  Rome  and  Carthage  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century ;  whereas  in  many  of  the 
lesser  churches  all  the  offices  were  still  performed 
by  dcaeons,  even  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries : 
which  may  be  concluded  from  the  words  of  the 
authorunder  the  name24  of  St.  Austin,  where  speak- 
ing  of  the  deacons  of  Rome,  he  says,  the  reason 
why  they  did  not  perform  all  the  inferior  services  of 
the  church  was,  that  there  was  a  multitude  of  the 
lesser  clergy  under  them  ;  whereas  otherwise  they 
must  have  taken  care  of  the  altar  and  its  utensils, 
&c.  as  it  was  in  other  churches  at  that  time.  Which 
seems  evidently  to  imply,  that  these  inferior  orders 
were  not  taken  into  all  churches  when  that  author 
made  this  observation. 


13  Amalar.  de  Offic.  Eccl.  lib.  2.  c.  6. 

14  Schelstrat.  de  Concil.  Antioch.  p.  515. 

15  Pet.  Cantor,  de  Verbo  Mirifico,  ap.  Menard.  Not.  in 
Sacramental.  Gregor.  p.  280.  De  novo  institutum  est,  sub- 
diaconatum  esse  sacrum  ordinem. 

16  Ep.  ad  Antioch.  n.  12.         I7  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  3.  c.  11. 
18  Ibid.  lib.  8.  c.  26.  K  Can.  Apost.  c.  09. 

20  Jerom.  de  Septem  Ordin.  Eccl.  t.  4.  p.  81. 


21  Epiphan.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  21. 

«  Cornel.  Ep.  ad  Fab.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

23  Book  II.  chap.  20.  sect.  15. 

21  Aug.  Qusest.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  t.  4.  c.  101.  TJt  autem 
non  omnia  ministeria  obsequiorum  per  ordinem  agant,  mul- 
titudo  facit  clericorum.  Nam  utique  et  altare  portarent,  et 
vasa  ejus,  et  aqnam  in  manus  fuuderent  sacerdoti,  sicut  vi- 
demus  per  omnes  ecclesias. 
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.  ,  ,  But  such    churches   as    admitted 

Sect.  i. 

ofTi.o.r^Vhe1  "se  them,  made  them  subservient  to  di- 
Fo'be'asorCln'f'n^e-  vers  good  ends  and  purposes.  For 
T'  besides  that  of  relieving  the  deacons 
in  some  part  of  their  office,  they  were  also  a  sort  of 
nursery  for  the  sacred  hierarchy,  or  superior  orders 
of  the  church.  For  in  those  days  such  churches  as 
had  these  orders  settled  in  them,  commonly  chose 
their  superior  ministers,  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons,  out  of  them ;  and  the  clergy  of  these  lesser 
orders  were  a  sort  of  candidates  under  trial  and  pro- 
bation  for  the  greater.  For  the  church,  not  having 
the  advantage  of  Christian  academies  at  that  time, 
took  this  method  to  train  up  fit  persons  for  the 
ministry,  first  exercising  them  in  some  of  the  lower 
offices,  that  they  might  be  the  better  disciplined  and 
qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  superior  functions. 
And  by  this  means  every  bishop  knew  perfectly 
both  the  abilities  and  morals  of  all  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese,  for  they  wcre  bred  up  under  his  eye,  and 
governed  by  his  care  and  inspection.  In  some 
places  they  lived  all  in  one  house,  and  ate  all  at  one 
table  :  as  Possidius25  particularly  notes  of  St.  Aus- 
tin's  church  at  Hippo,  and  Sozomen26  of  the  church 
of  Rinocurura  in  the  confines  of  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  that  they  had  house,  and  table,  and  every 
thing  in  common.  Hence  it  became  a  custom  in 
Spain,  in  the  time  of  the  Gothic  kings,  about  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century,  for  parents  to  dedicate 
their  children  very  }roung  to  the  service  of  the 
church  ;  in  which  case  they  were  taken  into  the  bi- 
shop's  family,  and  educated  under  him  by  some  dis- 
creet  and  grave  presbyter,  whom  the  bishop  deputed 
for  that  purpose,  and  set  over  them  by  the  name  of, 
prcepositus,  et  magister  disaplince,  the  superintendent, 
or  master  of  discipline,  because  his  chief  business 
was  to  inspect  their  behaviour,  and  instruct  them 
in  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  church.  As  we 
may  see  in  the  second  and  fourth  councils27  of  Tole- 
do,  which  give  directions  about  this  affair. 

And  upon  this  account  these  infe- 

rior  clergy  were  tied  as  well  as  others 

to  the  perpetual  service  of  the  church, 

when  once  they  had  devoted  and  de- 

dicated  themselves  to  it ;  they  might  not  then  for- 


Sect  5. 
Not  altou-ed  to 
forsake  their  servic 
and  return  to  a 
mere  secular  life 
again. 


sake  their  station,  and  return  to  a  mere  secular  hfe 
again  at  their  own  pleasure.  The  council  of  Chal- 
cedon28  has  a  peremptory  canon  to  this  purpose: 
That  if  any  person  ordained  among  the  clergy  be- 
take  himself  to  any  mihtaiy  or  civil  employment, 
and  dpes  not  repent  and  return  to  the  office  he  had 
first  chosen  for  God's  sake,  he  should  be  anathe- 
matized.  Which  is  repeated  in  the  council  of  Tours,20 
and  Tribur,30  and  some  others,  where  it  is  inter- 
preted  so,  as  to  include  the  infenor  orders  as  well 
as  the  superior. 

But  though  they  agreed  in  this,  yet         S(,  t  e 
in  other   respects  they  differed  very  f1.0"0Vehsuper?ored 
much  from  one  another.     As,  1.  In  ornce!'a'"nnmTmie? 

,i  t  /■    .i  .  of  ordination. 

name :  the  clergy  ot  the  superior  or- 
ders  are  commonly  called  the  hptbutvoi,  holy31  and 
sacred,  as  in  Socrates  and  others ;  whence  the 
name  hierarchy  is  used  by  the  author  under  the 
name  of  Dionysius32  the  Areopagite,  to  signify 
peculiarly  the  orders  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons ;  as  Hallier,  a  famous  Sorbonne  doctor, 
has  abundantly  proved  against  Cellotius  the  Jesuit, 
in  his  learned  and  elaborate  Defence33  of  the  Hier- 
archy  of  the  Church.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
inferior  orders  in  the  ancient  canons  have  only 
the  name  of  insacrati,  unconsecrated ;  as  in  the 
council34  of  Agde,  where  the  insacrati  ministri  are 
forbidden  to  touch  the  sacred  vessels,  or  to  enter 
into  the  diaconicon  or  sanctuary,  it  is  plain  there 
must  be  meant  the  inferior  orders.  2.  Another  dif- 
ference,  which  gave  rise  to  the  former  distinction, 
was  the  different  ceremonies  observed  in  the  man- 
ner  of  their  ordination.  The  one  were  always  or- 
dained  at  the  altar  ;  the  others  not  so  :  the  one  with 
the  solemn  rite  of  imposition  of  hands  ;  the  other 
commonly  without  it.  Whence  St.  Basil35  calls  the 
one  fiadfibg,  a  degree ;  but  the  other,  axfporovjjroc 
vnrjgioia,  an  inferior  ministry,  which  had  no  impo- 
sition  of  hands.  3.  The  main  difference  was  in 
the  exercise  of  their  office  and  function.  The  one 
were  ordained  to  minister  before  God  as  priests,  to 
celebrate  his  sacraments,  expound  his  word  publicly 
in  the  church,  &e.  In  which  respects  the  three 
superior  orders  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons, 
are  said  by  Optatus,  and  othcrs,  to  have  each  their 


25  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  25.  Cum  ipsosemper  clerici,  una 
etiam  domo  ac  mensa,  sumptibusque  comniunibus  alebantur 
et  vestiebantur. 

26  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  31.  Koti/>;  &i  so-ti  toTs  avTodi  /cXi/pt- 
tcoTs  othTt/cts  Kal  TpdinX^a  Kai  TaWa  irdvTa. 

27  Conc.  Tolet.  2.  c.  1.  Dehis,  quos  voluntas  parentum  a 
primis  infantia:  annis  in  clericatfts  officio  vel  monachali 

posuit,  statuimus ut   in   domo  ecclesiae   sub  episcopali 

praisentia  a  praeposito  sibi  debeant  erudiri.  It.  Tolet.  4.  c. 
23.  Si  qui  in  clero  puberes  aut  adolescentes  existunt,  omnes 
in  uno  conclavi  atrii  commorentur,  ut  in  disciplinis  ecclesi- 
asticis  agant,  deputati  probatissimo  seniore,  quem  et  ma- 
gistrum  disciplinae  et  testem  vita:  habeant. 

28  Conc.  Chalced.  c.  7.    Toiis  airaj  iv  tcXtiput  KaTtCKiy- 


uivovs,    wpitrautv,   uiJTe    £7rl  (TTpaTeiav,   /ut/T£   iiri  d^iav 
Koo-ptKijV  ip^eodai,  &c. 

29  Si  quis  clericus,  relicto  officii  sui  ordine,  laicam  voluerit 
agere  vitam,  vel  se  militiae  tradiderit,  excommunicationis 
pcena  feriatur. 

30  Conc.  Triburiens.  c.  27. 

31  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  lOct  15. 

32  Dionys.  de  Hierar.  Eccles.  c.  5.  n.  2. 

33  Hallier,  Defensio  Hierarch.  Eccles.  lib.  1.  c.  3.  lib.  3. 
sect.  2.  c.  1  et  2. 

34  Conc.  Agathen.  c.  66.  Non  licet  insacratos  ministros 
licentiam  habere,  in  secretarium,  quod  Gracci  diaconicon 
appellant,  ingredi,  et  contingere  vasa  dominica. 

35  Basil.  Ep.  Canon.  c.  51. 
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share  and  degree  in  the  Chrisrian  priesthood,  as 
has  been  noted  in  the  former  book  :38  but  the  in- 
ferior  orders  were  not  appointed  to  any  such  minis- 
try,  but  only  to  attend  the  ministers  in  Divine 
service,  and  perform  some  lower  and  ordinary 
offices,  which  any  Christian,  by  the  bishop's  ap- 
pointment,  was  qualified  to  perform.  "What  these 
offices  were,  shall  be  showed  by  a  particular  ac- 
count  of  them  in  the  following  chapters. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OF    SUBDEAC0NS. 


sect.  i.  The  first  notice  we  have  of  this  order 

nUmwHita  m  any  ancient  writers  is  in  the  middle 
thw  «ntui,.  of  the  thi..d  centuryj  when  Cyprian 

and  Cornelius  lived,  who  both  speak  of  subdeacons 
as  settled  in  the  church  in  their  time.  Cyprian' 
mentions  them  at  least  ten  times  in  his  epistles ; 
and  Cornelius,  in  his  famous  epistle2  to  Fabius, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  where  he  gives  a  catalogue  of 
the  clergy  then  belonging  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
reckons  seven  subdeacons  among  them.  But  some 
think  they  were  not  quite  so  early  in  the  Greek 
church  :  for  Habertus3  says,  no  Greek  writer  speaks 
of  them  before  Athanasius,4  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century. 

The  author  of  the  Constitutions, 

Sect.  2. 

Their  ordination    indeed,  refers  them  to  an  apostohcal 

performed  without  p  t  x 

imposition  ofhanda  orijnnal,  and,  in  compliance  with  that 

111  tlic  Latmchurch.  °  ^ 

hypothesis,  brings  in  Thomas  the 
apostle  giving  directions  to  bishops  to  ordain  them 
with  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer,5  as  he  does 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  inferior  orders.  But  that 
author  is  singular  in  this  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  practice  of  the  Greek  church,  whose 
customs  he  chiefly  represents :  St.  Basil,  a  more 
credible  witness,  says  of  this  and  all  the  other  in- 
ferior  orders,  that  they6  were  dxnpoToviiTot,  ordained 
without  imposition  of  hands.  And  for  the  Latin 
church  it  is  evident,  from  a  canon  of  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage,  where  we  have  the  form  and 
manner  of  their  ordination  thus  expressed :  When 
a  subdeacon  is  ordained,7  seeing  he  has  no  imposi- 
tion  of  hands,  let  him  receive  an  empty  patin  and 


an  empty  cup  from  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  and  an 
ewer  and  towel  from  the  archdeacon.  Which  form 
wholly  excluding  imposition  of  hands,  is  a  good 
collateral  evidence  (as  Habertus9  confesses  ingenu- 
ously)  to  prove  that  this  order  was  not  instituted 
by  the  apostles :  for  they  did  not  use  to  omit  this 
ceremony  in  any  of  their  ordinations. 
As  to  the  office  of  subdeacons,  we 
may,  in  some  measure,  learn  what  it  a  biier  Lcount  of 
was  from  the  forementioned  canon, 
viz.  that  it  was  to  fit  and  prepare  the  sacred  ves- 
sels  and  utensils  of  the  altar,  and  deliver  them  to 
the  deacon  in  time  of  Divine  service.  But  they 
were  not  allowed  to  minister  as  deacons  at  the  altar; 
no,  nor  so  much  as  to  come  within  the  rails  of  il,  to 
set  a  patin  or  cup  or  the  oblations  of  the  people 
thereon  :  as  appears  from  a  canon  of  the  council  of 
Laodicea,9  which  forbids  the  urrqplrat,  by  which  is 
meant  subdeacons,  to  have  any  place  within  the 
diaconicon,  or  sanctuary,  nor  to  touch  the  holy  ves- 
sels,  meaning  at  the  communion  table.  Though 
this  is  now  their  office  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  and 
in  that,  Bona'0  owns  they  differ  from  those  of  the 
ancient  church.  Another  of  their  offices  was,  to 
attend  the  doors  of  the  church  during  the  commu- 
nion  service.  This  is  mentioned  by  the  council  of 
Laodicea,  in  a  canon"  which  fixes  them  to  that 
station.  And  Valesius  thinks  Eusebius  meant  them, 
when  describing  the  temple  of  Paulinus,  he  speaks 

of  SOme ,2  whose  office  it  was   9vpav\tl v  xai  iroStiytiv 

tovc  iiaibvTag.,  to  attend  the  doors,  and  conduct  those 
that  came  in  to  their  proper  places.  The  author  of 
the  Constitutions ,3  divides  this  office  between  the 
deacons  and  subdeacons,  ordering  the  deacons  to 
stand  at  the  men's  gate,  and  the  subdeacons  at  the 
women's  ;  that  no  one  might  go  forth,  nor  the  doors 
be  opened  in  the  time  of  the  oblation.  Besides 
these  offices  in  the  church,  they  had  another  office 
out  of  the  church,  which  was  to  go  on  the  bishop's 
embassies,  with  his  letters  or  messages  to  foreign 
churches.  For  in  those  days,  by  reason  of  the  per- 
secutions,  a  bishop  did  not  so  much  as  send  a  letter 
to  a  foreign  church  but  by  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
clergy.  Whence  Cyprian14  gives  such  letters  the 
name  of  literce  clericce :  and  the  subdeacons  were  the 
men  that  were  commonly  employed  in  this  office, 
as  appears  from  every  one  of  those  epistles  in  Cy- 
prian,  which  speak  of  subdeacons :  particularly  in 
that  which  he  wrote  to  the  clergy  of  Carthage  in 


36  See  Book  II.  chap.  19.  sect.  15. 

1  Cypr.  Ep.  8,  20,  29,  34,  35,  45,  78,  79.  ed.  Oxon. 

2  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43.      3  Habert.  Arcbieratic.  p.  49. 

4  Athan.  Ep.  ad  Solitar.  Vit.  agent. 

5  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  21.      6  Basil.  Ep.  Canon.  c.  51. 
7  Conc.  Carth.  4.  c.  5.    Subdiaconus  quum  ovdinatur,  quia 

manfls  impositionem  non  accipit,  patinam  de  episcopi  manu 
accipiat  vacuam,  et  calicem  vacuum.  De  manu  vero  archi- 
diaconi,  urceolum  cum  aqua,  et  mantile,  et  manutergium. 


9  Habert.  Archieratic.  p.  48.  9  Conc.  Laodic.  c.  21. 

10  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  16.  Olim  nec  calicem 
nec  patinam  nec  oblationes  in  altari  ponebant. 

11  Conc.  Laodic.  c.  22.  ov  oii  vir>]ptT>]v  -ras  dvpas  tytca- 
TaXifxirdveiv. 

K  Euseb.  Hist.  lib.  10.  c.  4. 

13  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  11. 

14  Cypr.  Ep.  4.  al.  9.    Grave  est  si  epistolae  clericse  veri 
tas  mendacio  aliquo  et  fraude  corrupta  est. 
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his  rctirement,  where  he15  tells  them,  that  having 
occasion  to  write  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  need- 
ing  some  of  the  clergy  to  convey  his  lctter  by,  he 
was  obliged  to  ordain  a  new  subdeacon  for  this  pur- 
pose,  because  the  church  coukl  not  spare  him  one  at 
that  time,  having  scarce  enough  left  to  performhcr 
own  daily  services.  These  wereancicntly  the  chief 
of  the  subdeacons'  offices  at  their  first  institution. 

And  great  care  was  taken  that  they 
Whit  offlo»  Uu;    should  not  exceed  their  bounds,  or 

migtit  nut  perfonn.  , 

encroach  too  much  upon  the  deacon  s 
office.  They  might  not  take  upon  them  to  minister 
the  bread'6  or  the  cup  to  the  people  at  the  Lord's 
table ;  they  might  not  bid  the  prayers,  or  do  any 
part  of  that  service  which  the  deacons  did,  as  thcy 
were  the  icijpiiicfc  or  holy  criers  of  the  church.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  the  canon  "  of  the  council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  which  prohibits  the  subdeacons  from  wearing 
an  horarium  in  time  of  Divine  service  :  which  was  a 
habit  of  deacons,  that  they  made  use  of  as  a  signal 
to  give  notice  of  the  prayers,  and  other  services  of 
the  church,  to  the  catechumens,  penitents,  &c,  who 
were  to  observe  their  directions :  this  habit  there- 
fore  the  subdeacons  might  not  wear,  because  it  was 
a  distinguishing  habit  of  a  superior  order.  And 
further,  to  show  the  same  subjection  and  deference 
to  deacons,  as  deacons  did  to  presbyters,  they  are 
forbidden  by  another  canon '"  of  that  council  to  sit 
in  the  presence  of  a  deacon  without  his  leave. 

sect  5  There  is  but  one  thing  more  I  shall 

tiJciiunhorTtm,?/  note  concerning  this  order,  which  is 
p^c^&w  o'fe  the  singularity  of  the  church  of  Rome 

in  keeping  to  the  number  of  seven 
subdeacons.  For  in  the  epistle  of  Cornelius 19  which 
gives  us  the  catalogue  of  the  Romish  clergy,  we 
find  but  seven  deacons,  and  seven  subdeacons, 
though  there  were  forty-four  presbyters,  and  forty- 
two  acolythists,  and  of  exorcists,  readers,  and  door- 
keepers  no  less  than  fifty-two.  But  other  churches 
did  not  tie  themselves  to  follow  this  example.  For 
in  the  great  church  of  Constantinople,  and  three 
lesser  that  belonged  to  it,  there  were  ninety  subdea- 
cons,  as  may  be  seen  in  one  of  Justinian's  Novels,20 
where  he  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  clergy,  and  fixes 
the  number  of  every  order,  amounting  to  above  five 
hundred  in  the  whole. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF    ACOLYTHISTS. 

Next  to  the  subdeacons  the  Latin 

writers    commonly    put    acolythists,     AcoijftfehVui  or- 

...  .  . .  .  der  peeuliar  to   the 

vvhich  was  an  order  pecuhar  to  the  Latin  church, i 

x        .  -  -  never  menlioned  t>y 

.Latin    chureh :     for    there    was    no  anyGreekwiiter.fl» 

four  centunes. 

such  order  in  the  Grcek  church  for 
above  four  hundred  years;  nor  is  it  ever  so  much 
as  mentioned  among  the  orders  of  the  church  by 
any  Greek  writer  all  that  time,  as  Cabassutius1  and 
Schelstrate 2  confess.  And  though  it  occurs  some- 
times  in  the  later  Greek  rituals,  yet  Schelstrate  says 
it  is  there  only  another  name  for  the  order  of  sub- 
deacons.  But  in  the  Latin  church  these  two  were 
distinguished :  for  Cornelius  in  his  catalogue  makcs 
a  plain  difference  betvveen  them,  in  saying  there 
were  forty-two  acolythists,  and  but  seven  sub- 
deacons  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Cyprian  also 
speaks  of  them3  frequently  in  his  epistles,  as  dis- 
tinct  from  the  order  of  subdeacons  ;  though  wherein 
their  offices  differed  is  not  very  easy  to  determine 
from  either  of  those  authors. 

But  in  the  fourth  council  of  Car- 

,  ,  .  ,   .    ,         .  Sect.  2. 

thage  there  is  a  canon  which  eives  a     Their  ordinotion 

°  °  and  office. 

little  light  in  the  matter :  for  there 
we  have  the  form  of  their  ordination,  and  some  in- 
timation  of  their  office  also.  The  canon 4  is  to  this 
effect :  When  any  acolythist  is  ordained,  the  bishop 
shall  inform  him  hovv  he  is  to  behave  himself  in  his 
office :  and  he  shall  receive  a  candlestick  with  a 
taper  in  it,  from  the  archdeacon,  that  he  may  un- 
derstand  that  he  is  appointed  to  light  the  candles 
of  the  church.  He  shall  also  receive  an  empty 
pitcher  to  furnish  wine  for  the  eucharist  of  the  blood 
of  Christ.  So  that  the  acolythist's  office  seems  at 
that  time  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  these  two 
things,  lighting  the  candles  of  the  church,  and  at- 
tending  the  ministers  vvith  vvine  for  the  eucharist : 
the  designation  to  which  office  needed  no  imposition 
of  hands,  but  only  the  bishop's  appointment,  as  is 
plain  from  the  words  of  the  canon  now  cited. 

Some  think5  they  had  another  of- 
fice,  which  was  to  accompany  and  at-     The  originition 

of  the  name. 

tend  the  bishop  whithersoever  he  vvent ; 

and  that  they  were  called  acolythists  upon  this  ac- 


15  Cypr.  Ep.  24.  al.  29.  Quoniam  oportuit  me  per  clericos 
scribere  ;  scio  autem  nostros  plurimos  absentes  esse,  paucos 
vero,  qui  illic  sunt,  vix  ad  ministerium  quotidiani  operis  suffi- 
cere  :  necesse  fuit  novos  aliquos  constituere,  qui  mitteren- 
tur :  fecisse  me  autem  sciatis  lectorem  Saturum  et  hypodia- 
conum  Optatum  confessorem. 

16  Conc.  Laodic.  c.  25.  &  StX  uTrrjptVas  dpTov  SiSovai,  iSk 
iroTijpcov  sv\oytiv. 

17  Ibid.  c.  22.  &  StT  tiin]piTi}V  wpaptov  tpopiXv,  &c 

19  Conc.  Laodic.  c.  20.  19  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

20  Justin.  Novel.  3. 


1  Cabassut.  Notit.  Concil.  c.  42.  p.  249. 

2  Schelstrat.  de  Concil.  Antiocheno,  Dissert.  4.  c.  17. 
p.  52G. 

3  Cypr.  Ep.  7,  34, 52,  59,  77,  78,  79.  ed.  Oxon. 

4  Conc.  Carthag.  4.  c.  6.  Acolythus  quum  ordinatur,  ab 
episcopo  quidem  doceatur  qualiter  in  ofBcio  suo  agere  de- 
beat :  sed  ab  archidiacono  accipiat  ceroferarium  cum  cereo, 
ut  sciat  se  ad  accendenda  ecclesias  luminaria  mancipari. 
Accipiat  et  urceolum  vacuum  ad  suggerenduin  vinum  in 
eucharistiam  sanguinis  Christi. 

5  Duaren.  de  Minister.  et  Benefic.  lib.  ].  c.  14 
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count :  or  perhaps  because  they  were  obliged  to  at- 
tend  at  funerals  in  the  company  of  the  canonicce  and 
ascetrice,  with  whom  they  are  joined  in  one  of  Justi- 
nian's  Novels.6  The  original  word,  d/co\ou3oc,  as 
Hesychius'  explains  it,  signifies  a  young  servant,  or 
an  attendant  who  waits  continually  upon  another. 
And  the  name  seems  to  be  given  them  from  this. 
But  the  inference  which  a  learned  person8  makes 
from  hence,  that  the  order  of  acolythists  was  flrst 
in  the  Greek  church,  because  the  name  is  of  Greek 
original,  seems  not  to  be  so  certain ;  because  it  can 
hardly  be  imagined,  that  it  should  be  an  order  of 
the  Greek  church,  and  yet  no  Greek  writer  before 
Justinian's  time  make  any  mention  of  it. 

Sect  4  I  know,  indeed,  St.  Jerom9  says,  it 

thHutethesame  was  a  custom  in  the  Oriental  churches 
^Acln,fil'aru"t  to  set  up  lighted  tapers  when  the  Gos- 
pel  was  read,  as  a  token  and  demon- 
stration  of  their  joy ;  but  he  does  not  so  much  as 
once  intimate,  that  they  had  a  peculiar  order  of 
acolythists  for  this  purpose :  nor  does  it  appear 
that  this  was  any  part  of  their  office  in  the  Latin 
church  ;  for  that  which  the  council  of  Carthage 
speaks  of,  is  probably  no  more  than  lighting  the 
candles  at  night,  when  the'church  was  to  meet  for 
their  lucernalis  oratio,  or  evening  prayer.  This  of- 
fice  of  acolythists,  as  much  as  the  Romanists  con- 
tend  for  the  apostolical  institution  of  it,  is  now  no 
longerin  being  in  the  church  of  Rome,  but  changed 
into  that  of  the  ceroferarii,  or  taper-bearers,  whose 
office  is  only  to  walk  before  the  deacons,  &c,  with 
a  lighted  taper  in  their  hands.  Which  is  so  differ- 
ent  from  the  office  of  the  ancient  acolythists,  that 
Duarenus10  cannot  but  express  his  wonder,  how  the 
one  came  to  be  changed  into  the  other,  and  why 
their  doctors  should  call  him  an  acolythist  of  the 
ancient  church,  who  is  no  more  then  a  taper-bearer 
of  the  present.  Cardinal  Bona"  carries  the  reflec- 
tion  a  little  further,  and  with  some  resentment  com- 
plains,  that  the  inferior  orders  of  the  Romish  church 
bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  the  primitive  church, 
and  that  for  five  hundred  years  the  ancient  disci- 
phne  has  been  lost. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  Secl , 

that  in  the  apostolical  age,  and  the  no^cuna?  oruw 
next  following,  the  power  of  exor-  the  cW's*' 
cising,  or  casting  out  devils,  was  a  miraculous  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  confined  to  the  clergy,  much 
less  to  any  single  order  among  them,  but  given  to 
other  Christians  also,  as  many  other  extraordinary 
spiritual  gifts  then  were.  Origen1  says,  private 
Christians,  that  is,  laymen,  did  by  their  prayers  and 
adjurations  dispossess  devils.  And  Socrates2  ob- 
serves  particularly  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  that 
whilst  he  was  a  layman  he  wrought  many  miracles, 
healing  the  sick,  and  casting  out  devils,  by  sending 
letters  to  the  possessed  party  only.  And  that  this 
power  was  common  to  all  orders  of  Christians,  ap- 
pears  further  from  the  challenges  of  the  ancient 
apologists,  Tertullian3  and  others,  to  the  heathens, 
wherein  they  undertake,  that  if  they  would  bring 
any  person  possessed  with  a  devil  into  open  court 
before  the  magistrate,  any  ordinary  Christian  should 
make  him  confess  that  he  was  a  devil,  and  not  a 
god.  Minucius '  speaks  of  this  power  among  Chris- 
tians,  but  he  does  not  ascribe  it  to  any  particular 
order  of  men  :  as  neither  does  Justin  Martyr,5  nor 
Irenaeus,6  nor  Cyprian,7  nor  Arnobius,8  though  they 
frequently  speak  of  such  a  power  in  the  church. 
But  as  this  gift  was  common  to  all 

°  Sect.  2. 

orders  of  men,  so  it  is  reasonable  to  ,  i,i«hoPa  *"><•  Pres- 

byters,  tor  the  three 

believe,  that  it  was  in  a  more  especial  SJmieumS&a? 
manner  conferred  upon  the  bishops  thec  urch- 
and  presbyters  of  the  church,  who,  when  there  was 
any  occasion  to  use  any  exorcism  in  the  church, 
were  the  ordinary  ministers  of  it.  Thus  Cardinal 
Bona9  understands  that  famous  passage  of  Tertul- 
han,  where  speaking10  of  a  Christian  woman,  who 
went  to  the  theatre,  and  returned  possessed  with  a 
devil,  he  says,  the  unclean  spirit  was  rebuked  in 
exorcism  for  presuming  to  make  such  an  attempt 


6  Justin.  Novel.  59. 

'  Hesych.  'AkoXovSos,  6  vtuiTtpos  Trats,  Sri.pairu>v,  6  Tripl 
to  G-wp.a. 

8  Bp.  Fell,  Not.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  7. 

9  Hieron.  cont.  Vigilant.  t.  2.  p.  123.  Per  totas  Orientis 
ecclesias,  quando  legendum  est  evangelium,  accenduntur 
lumina,  &c. 

10  Duaren.  de  Minister.  et  Benefic.  lib.  1.  c.  14.  p.  74. 
Nescio  quomodo  tandem  factum  est,  ut  hoc  munus  in  lumi- 
nariorum  curam  postea  conversum  sit,  et  doctores  nostri 
passim  acolythos  ceroferarios  interpretentur. 

11  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  18.  Desierunt  quoque 
minorum  ordinum  officia,  qua?  plerumque  a  pueris,  et  homi- 
nibus  mercede  conductis,  nullisque  ordinibus  initiatis  exer- 
centur,  &c. 

1  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  7.  p.  334.  svxy  Kal  bpKuiireo-iv  ISiui- 
Tai  to  toiovtov  irpao-aovo-i,  &c. 


2  Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  27.  XatVds  &v  TroWa  o-mxiia  eTrottjo-f, 
voaiivTas  Srtpairtvu>v,Kal  &aip.ovas  oV  £-7ri"roA.an/  (pvyaoivuiv. 

3  Tertul.  Apol.  c.  23.  Edatur  hic  aliquis  sub  tribunalibus 
vestris,  quem  dajmone  agi  constet.  Jussus  a  quolibet  Chris- 
tiano  loqui  spiritus  ille,  tam  se  daemonem  confitebitur  de 
vero,  quam  alibi  Deum  de  falso. 

4  Minuc.  Octav.  p.  83.  Ipsos  daemonas  de  semetipsis 
confiteri,  quoties  a  nobis  tormentis  verborum  et  orationis 
incendiis  de  corporibus  exiguntur. 

6  Justin.  Apol.  1.  p.  45.  6  Iren.  lib.  2.  c.  56  et  57. 

*  Cypr.  ad  Donat.  p.  4.  8  Arnob.  cont.  Gent.  lib.  1. 

9  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  17. 

10  Tertul.  de  Spectac.  c.  26.  Theatrum  adiit,  et  inde 
cum  daemonio  rediit.  Itaque  in  exorcismo  cum  oneraretur 
immundus  spiritus,  quod  ausus  esset  fidelem  aggredi :  Con- 
stanter  et  justissime  quidem  (inquit)  feci,  in  meo  enim  in- 
veni. 
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Sect.  i. 

In  whmt  sense 
every  man  his  own 
exorcist. 


upon  a  bclicver :  to  which  the  spirit  replied,  that 
he  had  a  right  to  her,  because  he  found  her  upon 
his  own  ground.  This  exorcism,  I  say,  Bona  sup- 
poses  to  be  performcd  by  some  presbyter  of  the 
church,  endowed  with  that  miraculous  gift.  And 
the  like  may  be  said  of  those  exorcists  in  Cyprian," 
who  cast  out  devils  by  a  Divine  power :  and  of 
those  also  who  are  mentioned  by  Firmilian,12  as 
persons  inspired  by  Divine  grace,  to  discern  evil 
spirits  and  detect  them :  as  one  of  them  did  a 
woman  of  Cappadocia,  who  pretended  to  be  in- 
spired,  and  to  work  miracles,  and  to  baptize,  and 
consecrate  the  eucharist  by  Divine  direction. 
These  exorcisms  were  plainly  miraculous,  and 
prove  nothing  more  than  that  some  persons  had 
such  a  gift,  who  probably  were  some  eminent  pres- 
byters  of  the  church :  at  lcast,  they  do  not  prove 
that  exorcists  were  as  yet  become  any  distinct 
order  among  the  clergy  in  the  church. 

Some  think  the  order  was  as  old  as 
Tertullian,  because  Ulpian,  the  great 
lawyer,  who  lived  in  Tertullian's  time, 
in  one  of  his  books 13  speaks  of  exorcising,  as  a  thing 
used  by  impostors,  by  whom  probably  he  means 
the  Christians.  Gothofred  thinks  he  means  the 
Jewish  exorcists,  who  were  commonly  impostors 
indeed:  but  admitting  that  he  means  Christians, 
(which  is  more  probable,  considering  what  Lactan- 
tius  M  says  of  him,  that  he  published  a  collection  of 
the  penal  laws  that  had  been  made  against  them,) 
yet  it  proves  no  more  than  what  every  one  owns, 
that  exorcising  was  a  thing  then  commonly  known 
and  practised  among  the  Christians.  Others  urge 
the  authority  of  Tertullian  himself  in  his  book  de 
Corona  Militis,  where  yet  he  is  so  far  from  owning 
any  particular  order  of  exorcists,  that  he  rather 
seems  to  make  every  man  his  own  exorcist.  For 
there,  among  other  arguments  which  he  urges  to 
dissuade  Christians  from  the  military  life  under 
heathen  emperors,  he  makes  use  of  this,15  that  they 
would  be  put  to  guard  the  idol  temples,  and  then 
they  must  defend  those  devils  by  night,  whom  they 
had  put  to  flight  by  day  by  their  exorcisms ;  by 
which  he  means  their  prayers,  as  Junius  rightly 
understands  him.  And  so  in  another  place,  dis- 
suading  Christians  from  selling  such  things  as 
would  contribute  toward  upholding  of  idolatry,  or 
the  worship  of  devils,  he  argues  thus ;  that  other- 


Scct.  4. 

Exorcists  consti- 

fcuted  into  an  order 

in  the  Ifttter  end  of 

the  thiru  century. 


wise  the  devils  would  be  their  alumni ;  that  is, 
might  be  said  to  be  fostercd  and  maintained  by 
thcm,  so  long  as  they  furnished  out  materials  to 
carry  on  their  service :  and  with  what  confidence, 
says  he,'"  can  any  man  exorcise  his  own  alumni, 
those  devils,  whose  service  he  makes  his  own  house 
an  armoury  to  maintain  ?  Vicecomes17  and  Bona,'8 
by  mistake,  understand  this  as  spoken  of  exorcism 
before  baptism,  taking  the  word,  alumni,  to  signify 
the  catechumens  of  the  church  :  whereas,  indeed,  it 
signilies  devils  in  this  place,  who  are  so  called  by 
Tertullian,  in  respect  of  those  who  contribute  to 
uphold  their  worship ;  for  such  men  are  a  sort  of 
foster-fathers  to  them.  So  that  this  passage,  when 
rightly  understood,  makes  nothing  for  the  antiquity 
of  exorcists,  as  a  peculiar  order  of  the  clergy,  but 
only  shows  in  what  sense  every  Christian  is  to  be 
his  own  exorcist,  viz.  by  his  prayers,  resisting  the 
devil,  that  he  may  fly  from  him. 

Setting  aside  then  both  that  extra- 
ordinary  power  of  exorcising,  which 
was  miraculous,  and  this  ordinary 
way  also,  in  which  every  man  was  his 
own  exorcist;  it  remains  to  be  inquired,  when  the 
order  of  the  exorcists  was  first  settled  in  the  church. 
And  here  I  take  Bona's  opinion  to  be  the  truest, 
that  it  came  in  upon  the  withdrawing '"  of  that  ex- 
traordinary  and  miraculous  power ;  which  probably 
was  by  degrees,  and  not  at  the  same  time  in  all 
places.  Cornelius,20  who  lived  in  the  third  century, 
reckons  exorcists  among  the  inferior  orders  of  the 
church  of  Rome :  yet  the  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tions,  who  hved  after  him,  says  it  was  no  certain 
order,21  but  God  bestowed  the  gift  of  exorcising  as 
a  free  grace  upon  whom  he  pleased :  and  therefore, 
consonant  to  that  hypothesis,  there  is  no  rule  among 
those  Constitutions  for  giving  any  ordination  to 
exorcists,  as  being  appointed  by  God  only,  and  not 
by  the  church.  But  the  credit  of  the  Constitutions 
is  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  this  matter :  for  it  is  cer- 
tain,  by  this  time  exorcists  were  settled  as  an  order 
in  most  parts  of  the  Greek  church,  as  well  as  the 
Latin ;  which  is  evident  from  the  council  of  An- 
tioch,  anno  341,  in  one  of  whose  canons22  leave  is 
given  to  the  chorepiscopi  to  promote  subdeacons, 
readers,  and  exorcists ;  which  argues,  that  those 
were  then  all  standing  orders  of  the  church.  After 
this,  exorcists  are  frequently  mentioned  among  the 


"  Cypr.  Ep.  76.  al.  69.  ad  Magnum,  p.  187.  Quod  hodie 
etiam  geritur,  ut  per  exorcistas,  voce  humana  et  potestate 
divina,  flagelletur,  et  uratur,  et  torqueatur  diabolus. 

12  Firmil.  Ep.  75.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  223.  Unus  de  exorcistis— 
inspiratus  Dei  gratia  fortiter  restitit,  et  esse  illum  nequissi- 
mum  spiritum,  qui  prius  sanctus  putabatur,  ostendit. 

13  Ulpian.  lib.  8.  de  Tribuual.  in  Digest.  lib.  50.  Tit.  13. 
Leg.  1.  Si  incantavit,  si  imprecatus  est,  si  (ut  vulgari  verbo 
impostorum  utar)  exorcisavit. 

14  Lact.  Instit.  lib.  5.  c.  11. 


15  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Milit.  c.  11.     Quos  interdiu  exor- 
cismis  fugavit,  noctibus  defensabit. 

16  Tertul.  de  Idol.   c.    11.      Qua  constantia    exorcisabit 
alumnos  suos,  quibus  domum  suam  cellariam  praistat  ? 

17  Vicecom.  de  Ritib.  Bapt.  lib.  2.  c.  30.  p.  362. 

18  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  17. 

19  Bona,  ibid.  Postea  subtracta  hac  potestate,  constituit 
ecclesia  ordinem,  qui  daemonia  expelleret. 

20  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

21  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  26.      22  Conc.  Antioch.  c.  10. 
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inferior  orders  by  the  writers  of  the  fourth  century, 
as  in  the  council  of  Laodicea,23  Epiphanius,24  Pauli- 
nus,25  Sulpicius  Severus,26  and  the  Rescripts  of 
Theodosius,27  and  Gratian28  in  the  Theodosian  Code, 
where  those  emperors  grant  them  the  same  immu- 
nity  from  civil  offices,  as  they  do  to  the  other  orders 
of  the  clergy. 

Their  ordination  and  office  is  thus 
Their  orciination     described   by  the   fourth   council  of 

and  office. 

Carthage  i29  When  an  exorcist  is  or- 
dained,  he  shall  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop 
a  book,  wherein  the  forms  of  exorcising  are  written, 
the  bishop  saying,  Receive  thou  these  and  commit 
them  to  memory,  and  have  thou  power  to  lay  hands 
upon  the  energumens,  whether  they  be  baptized  or 
only  catechumens.  These  forms  were  certain  pray- 
ers,  together  with  adjurations  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
commanding  the  unclean  spirit  to  depart  out  of  the 
possessed  person  :  which  may  be  collccted  from  the 
•words  of  Paulinus  concerning  the  promotion  of  St. 
Felix  to  this  office,  where  he  says,30  from  a  reader 
he  arose  to  that  degree,  whose  office  was  to  adjure 
evil  spirits,  and  to  drive  them  out  by  certain  holy 
words.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  ordained 
to  this  office  by  any  imposition  of  hands  either  in 
the  Greek  or  Latin  church ;  but  yet  no  one  might 
pretend  to  exercise  it  either  publicly  or  privately,  in 
the  church  or  in  any  house,  without  the  appoint- 
ment  of  the  bishop,  as  the  council  of  Laodicea  di- 
rects  ;31  or  at  least  the  licence  of  a  chorepiscopus, 
who,  in  that  case,  was  authorized32  by  the  bishop\s 
deputation. 

As  to  the  energumens,  for  whose 
sake  this  office  was  appointed,  they 
were  so  caUed  from  the  Greek  word, 
ivtpyoviiivoi,  which,  in  its  largest  sig- 
nification,  denotes  persons  who  are  under  the  motion 
and  operation  of  any  spirit,  whether  good  or  bad ; 
but  in  a  more  restrained  sense,  it  is  used  by  eccle- 
siastical  writers  for  persons  whose  bodies  are  seized 
or  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit.  Upon  which  ac- 
count  they  are  otherwise  called  Saifiovi^ofiivoi,  de- 
moniacs,  and  Kartxofitvoi,  possessed.  And  because 
this  was  frequently  attended  with  great  commotions 


Sect.  6. 
A  short  accountof 
the  enerijuniens, 
their  names,  and 
station  in  the 
church. 


and  vexations,  and  disturbances  of  the  body,  occa- 
sioning  sometimes  frenzy  and  madness,  sometimes 
epileptic  fits,  and  other  violent  tossings  and  con- 
tortions ;  such  persons  are  often  upon  that  account 
styled  xM/iaJojutroi  by  the  Greek,  and  hyemantes  by 
the  Latin  writers,  that  is,  tossed  as  in  a  winter 
storm  or  tcmpest.  Thus  the  author  of  the  Consti- 
tutions  in  some  places  stylcs  them  simply  x£i/ia?o/«- 
vot,33  by  which  that  he  means  the  energumens  is 
evident,  because  in  another  place  he  styles  them 
XunaZofiivoi  ii7ro  tov  dWorpiov,34  such  as  were  under 
the  commotions  and  vexations  of  Satan ;  and  tells 
us,  that  prayer  was  made  for  them  under  that  cha- 
racter,  in  the  oblation  at  the  altar  for  all  states  and 
conditions  of  men,  that  God  would  deliver  them 
from  that  violent  energy  or  agitation  of  the  wicked 
one.  And  thus  most  learned  men,  except  Albas- 
pinams,  understand  that  phrase  in  the  canon  of 
the  council  of  Ancyra,35  which  orders  some  certain 
notorious  sinners,  dg  rotvc  xilrla^°rtiv0VS  tvxtoOai,  to 
pray  in  loco  hyemantium,  in  that  part  of  the  church 
where  the  demoniacs  stood,  which  was  a  place 
separate  from  all  the  rest.  And  some  also  think 
the  name,36  ic\uoWiSo/tE voi,  was  given  to  the  energu- 
mens  upon  the  same  account,  because  it  signifies 
persons  agitatcd  by  a  spirit,  as  a  wave  in  a  tempest. 

Now  these  energumens,  or  demo-  SMt  7 
niacs,  or  whatever  other  name  they  cw*iy M™™e<i in 
were  called  by,  were  the  persons  about  '  ecareo  them- 
whom  the  exorcists  were  chiefly  concerned.  For 
besides  the  prayers  which  were  offered  for  them  in 
all  public  assemblies,  by  the  deacons  and  bishops, 
and  the  whole  congregation,  (some  forms  of  which 
prayers  may  be  seen  in  the  author37  of  the  Consti- 
tutions,)  the  exorcists  were  obliged  to  pray  over 
them  at  other  times,38  when  there  was  no  assembly 
in  the  church ;  and  to  keep  them  employed  in  some 
innocent  business,  as  in  sweeping39  the  church  and 
the  like,  to  prevent  more  violent  agitations  of  Sa- 
tan,  lest  idleness  should  tempt  the  tempter;  and 
to  see  them  provided  of  daily  food40  and  suste- 
nance,  while  they  abode  in  the  church,  which  it 
seems  was  the  chief  place  of  their  residence  and 
habitation. 


23  Conc.  Laodic.  c.  24  et  26. 

24  Epiphan.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  21. 

25  Paulin.  Natal.  4.  S.  Felicis. 

26  Sulpic.  Vit.  S.  Martin.  c.  5. 

27  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  12.  Tit.  1.  de  Decurion.  Leg.  121. 

28  Ibid.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  24. 

29  Conc.  Carth.  4.  c.  7.  Exorcista  quum  ordinatur,  ac- 
cipiat  de  manu  episcopi  libellum,  in  quo  scripti  sunt  exor- 
cismi,  dicente  sibi  episcopo  :  Accipe  et  commenda  memoriae, 
et  habeto  potestatem  imponendi  manus  super  energume- 
num,  sive  baptizatum,  sive  catechumenum. 

30  Paulin.  Natal.  4.  Felic.  Primis  lector  servivit  in  annis, 
inde  gradum  cepit,  cui  munus  voce  fideli  adjurare  malos,  et 
sacris  pellere  verbis. 

31  Conc.  Laod.  c.  26. 


32  Concil.  Antioch.  c.  10. 

33  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  35  et  37. 

34  Constit.  lib.  8.  c.  12.  irapaKaXov/xtv  at  virip  twv 
Xtt-fxaX^ofiivwv  viro  tov  dWoTpiov — o7ra)S  KaQapiarvs  tK  T7/s 
ivtpytiai  tov  irovripov. 

35  Conc.  Ancyr.  c.  17. 

86  Vid.  Dodwel.  Dissert.  1.  in  Cypr.  n.  17. 

87  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  6  et  7. 

38  Conc.  Carthag.  4.  c.  90.  Omni  die  exorcistae  energu- 
menis  manus  imponant. 

39  Ibid.  c.  91.  Pavimenta  domorum  Dei  energumeni 
verrant. 

40  Ibid.  c.  92.  Energumenis  in  domo  Dei  assidentibus 
victus  quotidianus  per  exorcistas  opportuno  tempore  minis- 
tretur. 
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This  was  the  exorcisfs  officc  in  re- 

Sect,  8. 

Theduijoi  ew>.    f,rence  t0  the  enereumens;  to  which 

Cl-"-'*  in  leleicin;»*  lo  <-> 

tiu  Mtechumnu.  Valcsius  •'  and  Gothofred a  add  an- 
othcr  office,  viz.  that  of  exorcising  the  catechumens 
hefore  baptism.  Which  is  a  matter  that  will  admit 
of  some  dispute.  For  it  docs  not  appear  always  to 
have  heen  the  exoreisfs  oftice,  save  only  in  one  of 
these  two  cases :  eilher,  first,  when  a  catechumen 
was  also  an  energnmen,  which  was  a  casc  that  very 
often  happened :  and  then  hc  was  to  be  committcd 
to  tlie  care  of  the  exorcists,  whose  office  was  to  ex- 
orcise  all  energumens,  whether  they  were  baptized, 
oronly  catechumens,  as  is  evident  from  the  canon 
ahvady  allcged,  seet.  5,  ont  of  the  council  of  Car- 
thage.  Or,  secondly,  it  might  happen  that  the  ex- 
orcist  was  also  made  the  catechist,  and  in  (hat  casc 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  his  offtce  was  as 
well  to  exorcise  as  to  instruct  the  catechumens. 
But  then  the  catechist's  office  was  many  times  se- 
parate  from  that  of  the  exorcisfs :  (though  some 
modern  writers  confound  them  together :)  some- 
times  a  presbyter,  or  a  deacon,  or  a  reader  was  the 
eatechist :  and  in  that  case  it  seems  more  probable 
that  the  exorcism  of  the  catechumens  was  pcrformed 
by  (he  ca(echist  than  by  the  exorcist ;  and  for  (hat 
reason  I  shall  treat  of  the  office  of  catechist  dis- 
tinctly  in  its  proper  place. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF    LECTORS    OR    READERS. 

„  _ ,  It  is  the  opinion  now  of  most  learn- 

.r7not0m^t°ftl"ad'  ed  men,  even  in  the  Romish  church, 

BatheSrdcentury.     q^  (h__e  _„_.    _..   _UCJ-    _..,!_..  _-  fl-g-. 

of  readers  distinct  from  others  for  at  least  two 
ages  in  the  primitive  church.  Bona  owns1  it  to 
be  one  of  the  four  orders,  which  he  thinks  only  of 
ecclesiastical  institution.  And  Cotelerius "  says  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  it  before  the  time  of  Tertul- 
lian,  who  is  the  first  author  that  speaks  of  it  as  a 
standing  order  in  the  church.  For  writing  against 
the  heretics,3  he  objects  to  them,  that  their  orders 
were  desultory  and  inconstant :  a  man  was  a  dea- 
con  among  them  one  day,  and  a  reader  the  next. 
Which  implies,  that  it  was  otherw.se  in  the  church, 


and  that  readers  then  were  as  much  a  scttlcd  order 
as  dcacons,  or  any  olher.  Cyprian,  who  lived  not 
long  after  TertuUian,  fVequently  speaks  of  them  as 
an  order  of  the  clergy.  In  one  place4  he  says  he 
had  madc  one  Saturus  a  reader ;  and  in  another 
place  he  mentions  one  Aurelius,  a  confessor,  whom 
he  had  ordained  a  reader  for  his  singular  merits, 
and  constancy  in  time  of  persecution  :s  and  for  the 
same  reason  he  made  Celerinus,  another  confessor, 
one  of  Ihe  same  order  among  (he  clergy."  So  that 
it  was  ihcn  reckoned  not  only  a  clerical  office,  but 
an  honourable  office,  to  bc  a  reader  in  the  church, 
and  such  a  one  as  a  confessor  needed  not  to  be 
ashamed  of.  Sometimes  persons  of  the  greatest 
dignity  were  ordained  to  this  offiee,  as  Julian  is  said 
to  havebeen  in  thc  church  of  Nicomedia1  while  he 
professed  himself  a  Christian.  Sozomen9  says  ex- 
pressly,  that  both  he  and  his  brother  Gallus  wcre 
reckoned  among  thc  clergy,  and  read  the  Scriptures 
puhlicly  to  tlie  people.  And  there  is  no  writer  of 
that  age,  but  always  speaks  of  readers  as  a  distinct 
order  of  the  elergy  in  the  church. 

But   since    the    order    of  readers,  __.  , 

though  frequently  spoken  of  in  (he  .,.Tr',-',"l':,'""  I.,!",.  ..t 
third  and  fourth  ages,  ave  never  once  thJiusiiSnof16 
mentioned  in  thc  two  first,  it  will  be 
proper  to  inquire,  by  whom  the  Scriptures  were  read 
in  the  ehurch  for  those  two  ccnturies  ?  Mr.  Basnage9 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Christian  church  at  first  fol- 
lowed  the  example  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  in 
this  matter  took  her  model  from  the  synagogue, 
where,  as  he  observes  out  of  Dr.  Lightfoot,'0  the 
custom  was  on  evevy  sabbath  day  to  have  seven  read- 
ers,  first  a  priest,  then  a  Levite,  and  after  them  five 
Israelites,  such  as  the  minister  of  the  congregation 
(whom  they  called  the  bishop  or  inspector  and  angel 
of  the  church)  (hought  fit  to  call  forth  and  nomi- 
nate  for  that  purpose :  he  thinks  it  was  much  after 
the  same  manner  in  the  Christian  church  ;  the  of- 
fice  was  not  perpetually  assigned  to  any  particular 
man,  but  chiefly  performed  by  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons,  yet  so  as  that  any  other  might  do  it  by  the 
bishop's  appointment.  But  indeed  the  matteris  in- 
volved  in  so  great  obscurity,  that  no  certain  conjec- 
ture  can  be  made  from  the  writings  of  the  two  first 
ages,  but  all  that  we  can  argue  is  from  the  seeming 
remains  of  the  ancient  customs  in  the  following 
ages.  For  since  we  find  that  deacons  in  many 
churches  continued  to  read  the  Gospel,  even  after  the 


41  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Paloestin.  c.  2. 

42  Gothofred.  Not.  iti  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  24. 

1  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  17. 

2  Coteler.  Not.  in  Constitut.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  25. 

'  Tertul.  de  Praescript.  c.  41.     Hodie  diaconus,  qui  cras 
lector. 

4  Cypr.  Ep.  21.  al.  29.     Fecisse  me  sciatis  lectorem  Sa- 
turum. 

5  Id.  Ep.  33.  al.  38.     Merebatur  Aurelius  clerica.  ordina- 
tionis  ulteriores  gradus — Sed  interiin  placuit  ut  ab  nlKcio 


leetionis  incipiat,  &c. 

a  Id.  Ep.  31.  al.  35.  Iieferimus  ad  vos,  Celerinum — clero 
nostro  uon  humana  suff.agatione,  sed  diviua  dignatione 
conjnnctum,  &c. 

7  Socrat.  lib.  3.  c.  1.  Nazian.  Invectiv.  1.  t.  1.  p.  58. 

8  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  2.  -!>«  kul  K\npu>  iyKaTaXsynvat,  tcat 
viravaywmaKtXv  tu>  Xaia  Ttis  -/cKAt|cr-ao'Ti..ds  /3./.\ouj. 

9  Basnag.  Exercit.  in  Baron.  p.  G23. 

10  Lightfoot,  Harra.  p.  479. 
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order  of  readers  was  set  up ;  as  I  have  had  occasion 
to  show"  in  another  place  from  the  author12  of  the 
Constitutions,  and  St.  Jerom,13  and  the  council"  of 
Vaison ;  we  may  thence  reasonably  conclude,  that 
this  was  part  of  their  office  before ;  and  since  pres- 
byters  and  bishops  in  other  churches  did  the  same, 
as  Sozomen  a  informs  us,  it  may  as  rationally  be  in- 
fefred,  that  this  was  their  custom  in  former  ages. 
But  whether  laymen  pcrformed  this  office  at  any 
time  by  the  bishop's  particular  direction,  as  the  Is- 
raelites  did  in  the  Jewish  church,  cannot  be  so  cer- 
tainly  determined;  only  we  find  that  in  after  ages, 
in  the  most  celebrated  church  of  Alexandria,  even 
the  catechumens,  as  well  as  believers,16  were  adnht- 
ted  to  do  the  office  of  readers  ;  and  that  may  incline 
a  man  to  think  that  this  office  was  not  wholly  con- 
fined  to  the  clergy  in  the  two  first  ages.  But  this 
being  peculiar  to  the  church  of  Alexandria,  nothing 
can  be  argued  from  it  concerning  the  practice  of 
the  universal  church  ;  and  thereforc,  till  some  bet- 
ter  light  is  afforded,  I  leave  this  matter  undeter- 
mined. 

It  is  more  certain,  that  after  the 

Sect.  3. 

tiio  mnrmerof     order  of  readers  was  set  up,  lt  was  ge- 

orilaiiiiitg  retiders.  x  ° 

nerally  computed  among  the  orders  of 
the  clergy,  except  perhaps  at  Alexandria,  where 
that  singular  custom  prevailed  of  putting  catechu- 
mens  into  the  office ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed, 
that  they  reckoned  pcrsons  that  were  unbaptized, 
and  not  yet  allowed  to  partake  of  the  holy  mysteries, 
into  the  number  of  thcir  clergy.  But  in  all  other 
places  it  was  reputed  a  clerical  order,  and  persons 
deputed  to  the  office  were  ordained  to  it  with  the 
usual  solemnities  and  ceremonies  of  the  other  infe- 
rior  orders.  In  the  Greek  church  Habertus  "  thinks 
they  were  ordained  with  imposition  of  hands,  but 
among  the  Latins  without  it.  The  author  of  the 
Constitutions  prescribes  a  form  of  prayer  to  be  used 
with  imposition  of  hands ;  but  whether  that  was 
the  practice  of  all  the  Greek  church  is  very  much 
questioned.  In  the  Latin  church  it  was  certainly 
otherwise.  The  council  of  Carthage ls  speaks  of  no 
other  ceremony,  but  the  bishop's  putting  the  Bible 
into  his  hands  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  with 
these  words :  Take  this  book,  and  be  thou  a  reader 
of  the  word  of  God,  which  office  if  thou  fulfil 
faithfully  and  profitably,  thou  shalt  have  part  with 


those  that  minister  in  the  word  of  God.  And  in 
Cyprian's  time  they  seem  not  to  have  had  so  much 
as  this  ceremony  of  delivering  the  Bible  to  them, 
but  they  were  made  readers  by  the  bishop's  com- 
mission  and  deputation  only  to  such  a  station  in  the 
church. 

Tliis  was  the  pulpitum,  or  tribunal 

Sect   4. 

ecclesi<v,  as  it  is  commonly  called  in     Their itntion  »nd 

.  ofllce  in  thecliurch. 

Cyprian,  the  reading-desk  ln  the  body 
of  the  church,  which  was  distinguished  from  the 
bema,  or  tribunal  of  the  sanctuary.  For  the  read- 
er's  offlce  was  not  to  read  the  Scriptures  at  the 
altar,  but  in  the  reading-desk  only.  Whence,  super 
pulpitum  imponi,  et  ad  pulpitum  vcnire,  are  phrases 
in  Cyprian19  to  denote  the  ordination  of  a  i-eader. 
In  this  place,  in  Cyprian's  time,  they  read  the 
Gospels,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Scripture ;  which 
is  clear  from  one  of  Cyprian's  epistles,20  where 
speaking  of  Celerinus  thc  confessor,  whom  he  had 
ordained  a  reader,  he  says,  It  was  fitting  he  should 
be  advanced  to  the  pulpit  or  tribunal  of  the  church, 
that  having  the  advantage  of  a  higher  station,  he 
might  thence  read  the  precepts  and  Gospels  of  his 
Lord,  which  he  himself  as  a  courageous  confessor 
had  followed  and  observed.  AlbaspinEeus21  says, 
they  also  read  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  in  the  com- 
munion  service  :  but  he  should  first  have  proved, 
that  those  were  anciently  any  part  of  the  commu- 
nion  service  ;  for  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
so  from  the  most  ancient  liturgies,  but  were  only 
read  in  the  missa  catechumenorum,  or,  as  we  now 
call  it,  the  first  service,  at  which  the  catechumens 
were  present.  And  wheresoever  they  were  taken 
into  the  communion  service,  it  was  the  office  of 
deacons,  and  not  the  readers,  to  rehearse  them. 
But  of  this  more  when  we  come  to  the  liturgy  and 
service  of  the  ancient  church. 

There  is  but  one  thing  more  to  be  Sect  5 

noted  concerning  this  order,  which  is  thJy^n^f  be'o£ 
the  age  at  which  readers  might  be  da'"ed- 
ordained.  That  is  fixed  by  one  of  Justinian's 
Novels^precisely  forbidding  any  one  to  be  ordained 
reader  before  he  was  completely  eighteen  years  old. 
But  before  this  law  was  made  it  was  customary  to 
ordain  them  much  younger  :  for  Ennodius,  bishop 
of  Ticinum,  says  of  Epiphanius  his  predecessor,23 
that  he  was  ordained  reader  at  eight  years  old :  as 


11  Bookll.chap.  20.  sect.6. 

12  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57. 

13  Hieron.  Ep.  5^.  ad  Sabin. 

14  Conc.  Vasens.  2.  c.  2. 

15  Sozom.  lib.  7.  c.  19. 

16  Soerat.  lib.  5.  c.  22.  iv  t\i  aunj  6"t  'AXt^avSptia  dva- 
yvu>yrai  kul  inrofioXtis doid<popov,  tLTt  KaTifXov/jLtvoL  tiaiv, 

ILTt   TTLGToi. 

"  Habert.  Archieratic.  par.  4.  obs.  1.  p.  41. 

18  Couc.  Carth.  4.  c.  8.  Lector  cum  ordinatur,  faciat  de 
illo  verbum  episcopus  ad  plebem,  indicans  ejus  fidein,  vi- 
tam,  et  ingenium.    Post  hoec  spectante  plebe  iradat  ei  codi- 


cem,  de  quo  lecturus  est,  dicens,  Accipe  et  esto  lector  verbi 
Dei,  habiturus,  si  fideliter  et  utiliter  impleveris  officium, 
partem  cum  eis  qui  verbum  Dei  ministraverunt. 

19  Cypr.  Ep.  38  et  39.  ed.  Oxon. 

20  Cypr.  Ep.  31.  al.  39.  Quid  aliud  quam  super  pulpitum, 
id  est,  super  tribunal  ecclesiae  oportebat  imponi,  ut  loci 
altioris  celsitate  subnixus — legat  praecepta  et  evangelia  Do- 
mini,  quae  fortiter  ac  fideliter  sequitur? 

21  Albaspin.  Not.  in  Concil.  Carthag.  3.  can.  4. 

22  Justin.  Novel.  123.  c.  54. 

™  Ennod.  Vit.  Epiphan.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  15.  p.  295.  Anno- 
rum  fcrme  octo  lectoris  ecclcsiastici  suscipit  officium. 
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Ca?sarius  Arelatensis21  is  said  to  have  been  at  scvcn. 
And  this  leads  us  to  understand  what  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  means,  when  speaking  of  John,  bishop 
of  Chalons,  he  says,  he  was  a  reader  from  his  in- 
fency*  Which  is  also  said  of  St.  Felix  by  Pauli- 
nus,28  that  he  served  in  the  office  of  a  reader  from 
his  tender  years.  So  Victor  Uticensis,  describing 
the  barbarity  of  the  Vandalic  per.secution  in  Africa, 
he  aggravates  their  cruelty  with  this  circumstance, 
that  they  had  murdercd  or  famished  aU  the  clergy 
of  Carthage,  five  hundred  or  more,  among  whom 
there  were  many  infant  readers.27  Xow,  the  reason 
why  persons  were  ordained  so  young  to  this  ofhce, 
was  what  I  have  intimated  before,  that  parents 
sometimes  dedicated  their  children  to  the  service  of 
God  from  their  infancy,  and  then  they  were  trained 
up  and  disciplined  in  some  inferior  offices,  that  they 
might  be  qualified  and  rendered  more  expert  for  the 
greater  services  of  the  church. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF    THE   OSTIARII    OR    DOOR-KEEPERS. 

This  is  the  last  of  those  five  orders, 

n-o  Bnxion  of      which  are  pretended  by  the  present 

twrt  oAu urth  cen-  church  of  Rome  to  be  of  apostolical 

tury. 

institution :  but  for  three  whole  cen- 
turies,  we  never  so  much  as  meet  with  the  name  of 
it  in  any  ancient  writer,  except  in  the  epistle  of 
Cornelius,1  bishop  of  Rome,  where  the  iriAwpoi,  or 
door-keepers,  are  mentioned  with  the  rest.  In  Cy- 
prian  and  Tertullian  there  is  no  mention  of  them : 
the  first  and  lowest  order  with  them  is  that  of  read- 
ers,  as  it  is  now  in  the  Greek  church,  among  whom 
the  order  of  door-keepers  has  been  laid  aside  from 
the  time  of  the  council  of  Trullo,  anno  692,  as 
Schelstrate 2  scruples  not  to  confess ;  though  he 
blames  Morinus  for  being  a  little  too  frank  and 
liberal  in  extending  this  concession  to  the  apostoli- 
cal  ages  ;  and  in  order  to  confute  him,  alleges  the 
authority  of  Ignatius  and  Clemens  Romanus3  for 
the  antiquity  of  this  order.  But  he  refers  us  only 
to  spurious  treatises  under  their  names,  not  known 
till  the  fourth  century,  about  which  time  it  is  owned 
this  order  began  to  be  spoken  of  by  some  few  Greek 


writcrs.  For  Epiphanius1  and  the  council  of  Lao- 
dicca5  put  the  0upu>poi,  that  is,  door-kecpcrs,  among 
the  other  ordcrs  of  the  clergy.  And  Justinian  also, 
in  one  of  his  Xovels,0  speaks  of  them  as  settled  in 
the  grcat  church  of  Constantinople,  where  he  limits 
thcir  number  to  one  hundred,  for  the  use  of  that 
and  three  other  churches.  This  provcs  that  they 
were  settled  in  some  parts  of  the  Greek  church, 
though.  as  Habertus'  observes,  they  continued  not 
many  ages,  nor  ever  universally  obtained  an  estab- 
lishment  in  all  churches. 

"What  sort  of  ordination  they  had  grct  , 

in  the  Greek  church  we  do  not  find ;  their^ordrnalloifm 
for  there  is  no  author  that  speaks  of 
it.  In  the  Latin  church  it  was  no  more  but  the 
bishop's  commission,  with  the  ceremony  of  dehver- 
ing  the  keys  of  the  church  into  their  hands,  and 
saying,  Behave  thyself  as  one  that  must  give  an  ac- 
count  to  God  of  the  things  that  are  kept  locked 
under  these  keys ;  as  the  form  is 8  in  thc  fourth  coun- 
cil  of  Carthage,  and  the  Ordo  Iiomanus,9  and  Gra- 
tian,10  who  have  it  from  that  council. 

Their  office   is  commonly  said  to 
consist  in  taking  care  of  the  doors  of    TheirofRceand 

•         ■  .  ^.     .  .  function. 

the  church  m  time  of  Divme  service, 
and  in  making  a  distinction  betwixt  the  faithful  and 
the  catechumens,  and  excommunicated  persons,  and 
such  others  as  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  church. 
But  I  confess  this  is  more  than  can  be  made  out 
from  ancient  history,  at  least  in  reference  to  the 
state  and  disciphne  of  many  churches.  For,  in  the 
African  church  particularly,  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  show  in  another  place,  a  hberty  was  given  not 
only  to  catechumens  and  penitents,  but  also  to  here- 
tics,  Jews,  and  heathens,  to  come  to  the  first  part 
of  the  church's  scrvice,  called  the  missa  catechume- 
norum,  that  is,  to  hear  the  Scripture  read,  and  the 
homily  or  sermon  that  was  made  upon  it :  because 
these  were  instructive,  and  might  be  means  of  their 
conversion,  so  that  there  was  no  need  of  making 
any  distinction  here.  Then,  for  the  other  part  of 
the  service,  called  missajidelium,  or  the  communion 
service,  the  distinction  that  was  made  in  that,  was 
done  by  the  deacons  or  subdeacons,  and  deaconesses, 
as  I  have  showed  before  in  speaking  of  those  orders. 
So  that  all  that  the  door-keepers  could  have  to  do 
in  this  matter  was  only  to  open  and  shut  the  doors 
as  officers  and  servants  under  the  other,  and  to  be 
governed  wholly  by  their  direction.     It  belonged  to 


M  Vit.  Caesar.  ap.  Sur.  27.  Aug.  Clero  adscriptum  iuter 
ipsa  infantiae  rudimenta,  post  exactum  setatis  scpteunium. 

25  Sidon.  lib.  4.  Ep.  25.  Lector  hic  priraum,  sic  minisler 
aliaris,  idque  ab  infantia. 

-°  Paulin.  Natal.4.  Felic.  Primis  lector  servivit  in  annis. 

27  Victor.  de  Persec.  Vandal.  lib.  3.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  7.  613. 
Fere  quingenti  vel  amplius,  inter  quos  quamplurimi  erant 
lectores  infantuli,  &c. 

1  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

2Schelstrat.  Conc.  Antioch.  Dissert.  4.  c.  17.  p.  520. 
i  2 


3  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Autioch.  et  Clement.  Constit.  lib.  3.  c.  11. 

4  Epiphan.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  21.  5  Conc.  Laodic.  c.  24. 

6  Just.  Novel.  3.  c.  1.  Insuper  centum  existentibus  iis, 
qui  vocantur  ostiarii. 

7  Habert.  Archieralic.  par.  5.  obs.  1.  p.  47. 

9  Conc.  Carth.  4.  c.  9.  Ostiarius  cum  ordinatur — ad  sug- 
gestionem  archidiaconi  tradat  ei  episcopus  claves  ecclesiae, 
dicens,  Sic  age  quasi  redditurus  Deo  rationem  de  his  rebus 
quse  his  claoibus  recluduntur. 

9  Ordo  Roman.  part.  2.  p.  93.        '»  Grat.  Dist.  23.  c.  19 
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them  likewrse  to  give  notice  of  the  times  of  prayer 
and  church  assemhlies  ;  which  in  time  of  persecu- 
tion  required  a  private  signal  for  fear  of  discovery  : 
and  that  perhaps  was  the  first  reason  of  instituting 
this  order  in  the  church  of  Rome,  whose  example 
hy  degrees  was  followed  by  other  churches.  How- 
ever  it  he,  their  office  and  station  seems  to  have 
been  little  more  than  that  of  clerks  and  sextons  in 
our  modern  churches. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF    THE    PSALMIST/E,    OR    SINGERS. 

I  have  hitherto  given  an  account  of 

Sect  1.  ,  ...  ,  i-it 

_  The  singm » €iis-  those  nve  mfenor  orders,  which  the 

tmct   order  Iroin 

tmim iin  the  m-    church   of    Rome    has    singled   out 

cient  churcli.  O 

from  the  rest,  and  without  any  reason 
stamped  them  with  the  authority  and  character  of 
apostolical  institution  ;  whilst  yet  she  takes  no  no- 
tice  of  some  others,  which  have  as  good  pretence  to 
antiquity,  and  to  be  styled  distinct  clerical  orders, 
as  most  of  the  former.  Among  these  I  reckon  the 
vsahnistce,  the  copiatce,  and  the  parabolani  of  the 
primitive  church.  Hahertus,1  and  Bellarmine,2  and 
others,  who  are  concerned  to  maintain  the  credit  of 
the  Romish  church  in  making  but  five  inferior 
orders,  pretend  that  singers  and  readers  are  only 
one  and  the  same  order.  But  as  the  canonists 
of  their  own  church  generally  reckon  them  two,  so 
nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  they  were 
always  accounted  so  in  the  primitive  church  from 
their  first  institution.  For  they  are  distinguished 
as  much  as  any  other  orders,  by  all  the  writers  that 
mention  them,  as  the  reader  that  is  curious  in  this 
matter  may  satisfy  himself  by  consulting  the  places 
of  Ephrem  Syrus,3  the  council  of  Laodicea,4  and 
those  called  the  Apostolical  Canons,5  and  Constitu- 
tions,6  the  author'  of  St.  Mark's  liturgy,  the  epistle 
under  the  name  of  Ignatius,8  Justinian,9  and  the 
council  of  Trullo,10  referred  to  in  the  margin.  Par- 
ticularly  Justinian's  Novel  does  so  distinguish  them, 
as  to  inform  us  that  there  were  tvventy-five  singers 
and  one  hundred  and  ten  readers  in  the  Greek 
church  of  Constantinople.  Which  is  a  convincing 
evidence  that  they  were  of  different  orders. 

sect.  2.  The    first   rise   and  institution   of 

Their  institution  . 

and  offite.        these  smgers,  as  an  order  of  the  clergy, 


1  Habert.  Archierat.  par.  4.  obs.  4.  p.  44. 

2  Bellarm.  de  Clericis,  lib.  1.  c.  11. 

8  Ephrem.  93.  Serm.  de  Secundo  Dom.  Advent. 

4  Conc.  Laodic.  can.  24.  5  Can.  Apost.  c.  69  et  43. 

6  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  3.  c.  II. 

7  Liturg.  Marci,  Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  Lat.  t.  2.  p.  35. 

8  Lpist.  ad  Antiochen.  s  Justin.  Novel.  3.  c.  ). 


seems  to  have  been  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.  For  the  council  of  Laodicea  is 
the  first  that  mentions  them,  unless  any  one 
thinks  perhaps  the  Apostolical  Canons  to  be  a  lit- 
tle  more  ancient.  The  reason  of  instituting  thcm 
seems  to  have  been  to  regulate  and  encourage  the 
ancient  psalmody  of  the  church.  For  from  the 
first  and  aposfolical  age  singing  was  always  a  part 
of  Divine  service,  in  which  the  whole  body  of  the 
church  joined  together:  which  is  a  thing  so  evi- 
dent,  that  though  Cabassutius  "  denies  it,  and  in  liis 
spite  to  the  reformed  churches,  where  it  is  generally 
practised,  calls  it  only  a  p.rotestant  whim ;  yet 
Cardinal  Bona  has  more  than  once 12  not  only  con- 
fessed,  but  solidly  proved  it  to  have  been  the  pri- 
mitive  practice.  Of  which  therefore  I  shall  say  no 
more  at  present,  but  only  observe,  that  it  was  the 
decay  of  this  that  first  brought  the  order  of  singers 
into  the  church.  For  when  it  was  found  by  expe- 
rience,  that  the  negligence  and  unskilfulness  of  the 
people  rendercd  them  unfit  to  perform  this  service 
without  some  more  curious  and  skilful  to  guide  and 
assist  them ;  then  a  peculiar  order  of  men  were  ap- 
pointed,  and  set  over  this  business,  with  a  design  to 
retrieve  and  improve  the  ancient  psalmody,  and  not 
to  abolish  or  destroy  it.  And  from  this  time  these 
were  called  kuvovikoI  \pa\Tai,  the  canonical  singers, 
that  is,  such  as  were  entered  into  the  canon  or  cata- 
loguc  of  the  clergy,  which  distinguished  them  from 
the  body  of  the  church.  In  some  places,  it  was 
thought  fit  for  some  time  to  prohibit  all  others  from 
singing  but  only  these  ;  with  design,  no  doubt,  to 
restore  the  concent  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  har- 
mony,  which  otherwise  could  not  well  have  been 
done,  but  by  obliging  the  rest  for  some  time  to  be 
silent,  and  learn  of  those  who  were  more  skilful  in 
the  art  of  music.  Thus  I  understand  that  canon  of 
the  council  of  Laodicea,13  which  forbids  all  others 
to  sing  in  the  church,  except  only  the  canonical 
singers,  who  went  up  into  the  ambo,  or  singing 
desk,  and  sung  out  of  a  book.  This  was  a  tempo- 
rary  provision,  designed  only  to  restore  and  revive 
the  ancient  psalmody,  by  reducing  it  to  its  primitive 
harmony  and  perfection.  That  which  the  rather 
inclines  me  to  put  this  sense  upon  the  canon,  and 
look  upon  it  only  as  a  prohibition  for  a  time,  is, 
that  in  after  ages  we  find  the  people  enjoyed  their 
ancient  privilege  of  singing  all  together  ;  which  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  St.  Austin,  Ambrose,  Chry- 
sostom,  Basil,  and  many  others,  who  give  an  ac- 
count  of  the  psalmody  and  service  of  the  church  in 


i°  Concil.  Trull.  c.  4. 

11  Cabassut.  Notit.  Concil.  c.  38.  p.  201. 

12Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  19.  It.  de  Divin. 
Psalmod.  c.  17. 

13  Conc.  Laodic.  c.  15.  /u>i  Stlv  ir\iov  twv  KavovtKwv 
\J/a\Twv  twv  iirl  tov  afxfiwva  avafiaivovTwv,  Kal  utto 
otfpdipas  \f/aW6vTwv,  iTipovs  Tti/ri?  \f/dWi.iv  kv  EivivAtjcna. 
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their  own  ages,  of  uhich  I  shall  speak  more  here- 
after  in  its  propcr  place. 

Here  I  must  notc,  that  these  ca- 
whycaiied  nonieal  singcrs  were  also  called  vno- 
/3oX«i<;,  monitors,  or  suggestors,  from 
their  office,  which  was  to  be  a  sort  of  precentors  to 
the  people  :  for  the  custom  in  sotne  places  was  for 
the  singcr  or  psalmist  to  begin  a  psalm  or  hvmn, 
and  sing  half  a  vcrse  by  himself,  and  then  the  peo- 
ple  answcred  in  the  latter  clause;  and  from  this 
they  were  said  viri)x"v,  or  succinere,  to  sing  after 
him,  by  way  of  antiphona  or  responsal.  In  this 
sense,  Epiphanius  Scholasticus  understands  the 
name  vTrofioXuc  in  Socrates,"  for  he  translates  it, 
psalmi  pronunciatores:  and  so  both  Valesius  n  and 
Cotelcrius"1  explain  it.  But  Habertus  is  of  the 
contrary  mind :  he  thinks  the  namc,17  v2roj3oA<t£,  de- 
notes  not  singers,  but  readcrs ;  and  that  thcy  were 
so  called,  because  they  suggested  to  the  preachers 
a  portion  of  Scripture  to  discourse  upon  :  for  then 
their  homilies  were  frcquently  upon  such  parts  of 
Scripture,  as  the  readcr  had  just  bcfore  repeated. 
The  controversy  is  nice  betwixt  these  lcarned  men, 
and  I  shall  no  further  inquire  into  the  merits  of  it, 
but  leave  it  to  every  judicious  reader  to  determine. 

There  is  but  one  thinp-  more  that 

Seet  J  ,  ,  .... 

whntMrtofor.     needs  be  noteu  concermnnr  this  order, 

dination  they  twd.  ,  ° 

which  is  the  manner  of  their  designa- 
tion  to  this  ofrice  :  which  in  this  agreed  with  all  the 
other  inferior  orders,  that  it  required  no  imposition 
of  hands,  or  solemn  consccration  :  but  in  one  thing 
it  differed  from  them,  that  whereas  the  rest  were 
usually  conferred  by  the  bishop  or  a  chorepiscopus, 
this  might  be  conferred  by  a  presbyter,  using  this 
form  of  words,  as  it  is  in  the  canon  of  the  fourth 
couneil  of  Carthage  :18  Sec  that  thou  believe  in  thy 
heart  what  thou  singest  with  thy  mouth,  and  ap- 
prove  in  thy  works  what  thou  believest  in  thy  heart, 
And  this  is  all  the  ceremony  we  find  any  where 
used  about  their  designation. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF    THE    COPIAT.S:    OR    FOSSARII. 

Another  order  of  the  infcrior  clergy  Sec(  x 

in  the  primitive  church  were  those,  ^^'^XkoVd' 
whosc  business  was  to  take  care  of  oTtheVnmltf™' 
funerals,  and  provide  for  the  decent  c'uroh- 
interment  of  the  dead.  These,  in  ancient  writers, 
are  commonly  termed  copiatce,  which  is  the  name 
that  Constantine  gives  them  in  two  rescripts1  in 
the  Theodosian  Code.  Epiphanius  speaks  of  them2 
under  the  same  name,  styling  them  Koniarai,  and 
the  author3  under  the  name  of  Ignatius,  Komioi/rfg. 
Gothofred'  deduces  it  from  the  Greek  word  kotto.- 
Z,uv,  which  signifies  resting;  others  from  kottitoq, 
mourning ;  but  generally  the  name  is  thought  to  be 
given  them  from  icoVoe,  and  KomaoSai,  which  signify 
labouring ;  whence  they  are  by  some  called  labor- 
antes.  The  author  ivnder  the  name  of  St.  Jerom5 
styles  themfossarii,  from  digging  of  graves  :  and  in 
Justinian's  Novels6  they  are  called  lccticarii,  from 
carrying  the  corpse  or  bier  at  funerals.  Gothofred 
thinks  it  improper  to  reckon  these  among  the  cle- 
rici7  of  the  ancient  church:  but  when  we  are  speak- 
ing  of  things  and  customs  of  the  ancient  church,  I 
know  not  how  we  shall  speak  more  properly  than 
in  the  language  of  the  ancients,  who  themselves 
call  them  so.  For  not  only  the  author9  under  the 
name  of  St.  Jerom  calls  them  the  first  order  of  the 
clerici,  as  they  are  in  his  account;  but  St.  Jerom 
himself  also  gives  them  the  same  title,  speaking  of 
one  that  was  to  be  interred :  The  clerici,  says  he, 
whose  office9  it  was,  wound  up  the  body,  digged  the 
earth,  builded  a  vault,  and  so  according  to  custom 
made  ready  the  grave.  This  is  the  reason  why 
Epiphanius10  and  the  countcrfeit  Ignatius  reckon 
them  among  the  inferior  orders.  And  Gothofred 
had  no  need  to  make  emendations  upon  those  im- 
perial  laws"  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  which  give  the 
copiatce  the  name  of  clerici,  and  entitle  them  to  some 
immunities  and  privileges  upon  that  account :  for 
this,  as  appears,  was  only  to  speak  in  the  language 
and  style  of  other  ecclesiastical  writers. 


14  Socrat.  lib.  5.  c.  22.  1S  Vales.  ia  Socrat.  tbid. 

16  Coteler.  Not.  in  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57. 

17  Habert.  Archierat.  par.  4.  obs.  1.  p.  39. 

18  Couc.  Carthag.  4.  c.  10.  Psahuista,  id  est,  cantor  po- 
test  absque  scieutia  episcopi,  sola  jussiuuc  presbyteri,  of- 
ficitmi  suscipere  cantandi,  dicente  sibi  presbytero:  Vide  ut 
quod  ore  cantas,  corde  credas:  et  quod  corde  credis,  operi- 
bus  comprobes. 

1  Cod.  Th.  lib.  13.  Tit.  1.  de  Lustrali  Collat.  Leg.  1.  It. 
lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  15. 
1  Epiplian.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  21. 
'  Epist.  ad  Antioch.  n.  12. 

4  Gothofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  13.  Tit.  1.  Leg.  1. 

5  Hieron.  de  septem  Ordin.  Eccles.  t.  4.  p.  81. 

6  Justin.  Novel.  43  et  59. 


'  Gothofr.  Not.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  15. 

8  De  septem  Ordin.  Eccles.  Primus  tn  clericis  fossari- 
orum  ordo  est,  &c. 

9  Hteron.  Ep.  ad  Innocent.  de  Muliere  septies  icta,  t.  1. 
p.  235.  Clerici,  quibus  id  officii  erat,  cruentum  linteo  ca- 
daver  obVolvunt,  et  fossam  humum  lapidibus  construentes, 
ex  more  tumulum  parant. 

10  Epiphan.  et  Ignal.  ubi  snpra. 

11  Cod.  Th.  lib.  7.  Tit.  20.  de  Veteranis,  Leg.  12.  Dum 
se  quidam  vocabulo  clericorum,  el  infaustis  defunctorum 
obsequiis  occupatos — defendunt,  &c.  Ibid.  lib.  13.  Tit.  1.  de 
Lustrali  Collat  Leg.  1.  Clericos  excipi  tantum,  qui  copi- 
atx  appellantur,  &c.  Ibid.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg. 
15.  Clerici  vero,  vel  hi  quos  coptatas  reccus  usus  iustituit 
nuncttpari,  &c. 
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Serf  ,  This  order  seems  to  have  been  first 

thr.ri™nor"c^  in  instituted  in  the  time  of  Constantine  : 
for  Constantius  his  son,  in  one  of 
those  laws  just  now  referred  to,  speaks  of  it  as  a 
late  institurion ;  and  there  is  no  writer  of  the  three 
first  ages  that  ever  mentions  it,  but  all  that  time  the 
care  of  interring  the  dead  was  only  a  charitable 
office.which  every  Christian  thought  himself  obliged 
to  perform  as  occasion  required.  And  that  is  the 
reason  why  we  meet  with  so  many  noble  encomiums 
of  this  sort  of  charity  in  the  writcrs  of  those  ages, 
but  never  once  mention  of  any  order  instituted  for 
that  purpose.  But  when  Constantine  came  to  the 
throne,  and  was  quietly  seltled  in  his  new  seat  at 
Constantinoplc,  he  incorporated  a  body  of  men  to 
the  number  of  eleven  hundred  in  that  city,  under 
the  name  of  copiata?,  for  that  particular  service : 
and  so  they  continued  to  the  time  of  Honorius  and 
Theodosius  junior,  who  reduced  them  to  nine  hun- 
dred  and  fifty:12  but  Anastasius  augmented  them 
again  to  the  first  number,  which  Justinian  confirm- 
ed  by  two  Novels  "  published  for  that  purpose.  And 
I  suppose  from  this  example  of  the  Constantinopo- 
litan  church  they  took  their  rise  in  other  populous 
churches. 

But  probably  there  might  be  some 
VFhyc*H«i<fe««ni    little  difference  between  those  in  the 

and  cvltegtnti.  -^  . 

church  of  Constantmople  and  otners  m 
the  lesser  churches.  For  atConstantinople  they  were 
incorporated  into  a  sort  of  civil  society,  in  the  Ro- 
man  language  callcd,  collegium,  a  college,  whence  the 
laws  sometimes  style  them  collegiati,  and  decani,  col- 
legiates,  and  deans.  As  in  the  forementioned  laws 
of  Honorius  and  Theodosius  junior,  and  Justinian, 
and  another  of  Theodosius  the  Great14  in  the  Jus- 
tinian  Code,  where  he  grants  them  an  exemption 
from  some  other  civil  offices,  provided  they  did  not 
act  upon  a  feigned  and  pretended  title,  but  were 
really  employed  in  the  service  of  the  church.  But 
v/hy  they  were  called  decarti,  is  not  very  easy  to 
conjecture.  Probably  it  might  be,  because  they  re- 
sembled  the  palatine  deans,  who  were  a  sort  of  mili- 
tary  officers  belonging  to  the  emperor's  palace,  and 
are  styled  also  corpus  decanorum  in  both  the  Codes  ls 
mentioned  by  St.  Chrysostom18  and  other  Greek 
writers  under  the  name  of  StRavoi  iv  roig  (iaoiKiioiQ, 
deans  of  the  palace,  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
other  deans  of  the  church,  which  some  unwarily 
confound  together.     But  I  am  not  very  confident 


that  this  was  the  reason  of  the  namc,  and  therefore 
I  only  propose  it  as  a  conjecture,  till  some  one  as- 
signs  a  betterreason  forit. 

Their  office  was  to  take  the  whole 
care  of  funerals  upon  themselves,  and  Thfir  ,,!?;<*  an« 
to  see  that  all  persons  had  a  decent 
and  honourable  interment.  Especially  they  were 
obliged  to  perform  this  last  office  to  the  poorer  sort, 
without  exacting  any  thing  of  their  relations  upon 
that  account.  That  it  was  so  at  Constantinople, 
appears  from  one  of  Justinian's  Novels,"  which  ac- 
quaints  us  how  Anastasius  the  emperor  settled  cer- 
tain  revenues  of  land  upon  this  society,  and  ordered 
a  certain  number  of  shops  or  work-houses  in  the 
city  to  be  freed  from  all  manner  of  tribute,  and  to 
be  appropriated  to  this  use ;  out  of  whose  income 
and  annual  rents  of  the  lands,  the  defensors  and 
slewards  of  the  cliurch,  who  had  the  chief  care  and 
oversight  of  the  matter,  were  to  pay  these  deans, 
and  see  the  expenses  of  such  funerals  defrayed. 
Justinian  not  only  confirmed  that  settlement ;  but 
a  complaint  being  made  of  an  abuse  that,  notwith- 
standing  the  laws  of  Anastasius,  pay  was  exacted 
for  funerals,  he  published  that  his  Novel  on  purpose 
to  correct  it.  But  we  do  not  find  that  such  settle- 
ments  were  made  in  all  other  churches,  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  copiatce  were  maintained 
partly  out  of  the  common  stock  of  the  church,  and 
partly  out  of  their  own  labour  and  traffic,  which 
for  their  cncouragement  was  generally  exempted 
from  paying  custom  or  tribute,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OF    THE    PARAB0LAM. 


Another  order  of  men,  which  by         Sect  , 
some  are  reckoned  among  the  clerici  T^'i^ «*' 
of   the  ancient    church,   were   those  ara°ng  tl,e  chrici- 
whom  they  called  paraholani.      Theodosius  junior, 
in  one  of  his  laws  relating  to  them  in  the  Theodo- 
sian  Code,1  puts  them  among  the  clerici,  and  evi- 
dently  includes  them  under  that  common  title,  as 
Gothofred  rightly  observes  in  his  exposition  of  the 
place.     Baronius  himself  does  not  deny  that  they 
were  of  the  clergy,  but  he  would  persuade  his  reader 


"  Cod.  Just.  lib.  1.  Tit.  2.  de  SS.  Eccles.  Leg.  4.  Nm 
plures  quam  nongenti  quinquaginta  decani  deputentur  ec- 
clesiae,  &c. 

>3  Justin.  Novel.  43  et  59. 

M  Cod.  Just.  lib.  11.  Tit.  17.  de  Collegiatis  Leg.  unica. 
Qui  sub  praetextu  decanorum  seu  collegiatorum,  cum  id 
munus  non  impleant,  aliis  se  muneribus  conantur  subtrahere, 
eorum  fraudibus  credimus  esse  obviandum. 

's  Vid.  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  6.  Tit.  33.  de  Decanis.  Leg.  1. 


It.  Cod.  Just.  lib.  12.  Tit.  27.  Leg.  I  et  2. 

16  Chrys.  Hom.  13.  in  Hebr.  p.  1819. 

"  Justin.  Novel.  59. 

1  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  42.  Placet 
nostrae  Cleraentiae,  ut  nihil  commune  clerici  cum  publicis 
actibus  vel  ad  curiam  pertinentibus  habeant.  Gothofr.  Not. 
in  loc.  Sane  clericorum  eos  numero  fuisse,  tum  hujus  legis 
initium,  tum  utraque  ha:c  lex  et  sequens  ostendunt. 
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that  they  were  not  a  distinct  order,  but  chosen  out 
of  the  iuferior  orders  of  the  clergy,'  of  which  there 
is  nothing  said  in  that  law,  but  rather  the  contrary, 
that  they  were  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  poor  of 
Alexandria. 

Their  office  is  described  in  the  next 
iheirbutituUon  law,  where  they  are  said  to  be  de- 
puted  to  attcnd  upon  the  sick,  and  to 
take  care  of  their  bodies  in  time  of  their  weakness.' 
At  Alexandria  they  wcre  incorporated  into  a  society 
to  the  number  of  five  or  six  hundred,  to  be  chosen 
at  the  discretion  of  the  bishop  of  the  placc,  out  of 
any  sort  of  men  except  the  honorafi  and  cwiales, 
who  were  tied  to  serve  in  the  civil  offices  of  their 
country,  and  therefore  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
themsclves  into  any  ecclesiastical  service.  They 
were  to  be  under  the  government  and  direction  of 
the  bishop,  as  appears  from  the  same  law,  which  is 
a  correction  of  the  former  law ;  for  by  it  they  were 
put  under  the  government  of  the  prcvfectus  autjusta- 
lis  (as  the  chief  civil  magistrate  was  called  at 
Alexandria) :  but  by  this  law  Theodosius  revoked 
his  former  decree,  and  subjected  them  entirely  to 
the  care  and  disposition  of  the  bishop ;  or,  as  the 
Greek  collcctor  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitutions 
out  of  the  civil  law  styles  him,4  the  pope ;  mean- 
ing,  not  the  pope  of  Rome,  as  some  ignorantly  mis- 
take,  but  the  pope  or  bishop  of  Alexandria.  For 
then  it  was  customary  to  give  every  bishop  the 
name  oi  pcqut,  as  has  been  showed  in  another  place.5 
"What  time  this  order  began,  we  cannot  certainly 
determine  :  the  first  notice  we  have  of  it  is  in  these 
laws  of  Theodosius  junior,  anno  415.  Yet  it  is  not 
there  spoken  of  as  newly  instituted,  but  as  settled 
in  the  church  before.  And  probably  it  might  be 
instituted  about  the  same  time  as  the  copiatce  were 
under  Constantine,  when  some  charitable  offices, 
which  were  only  voluntarily  practised  by  Christians 
before,  as  every  one's  piety  inclined  him,  were  now 
turned  into  standing  offices,  and  settled  upon  a  cer- 
tain  order  of  men  particularly  devoted  to  such  ser- 
vices.  That  it  was  not  any  order  peculiar  to  the 
church  of  Alexandria,  is  evident,  because  there  is 
mention  made  of  the  parabahtni  being  at  Ephesus 
in  the  time  of  the  second  council  that  was  held 
there,  anno  449.  For  Basilius  Seleuciensis,  who 
subscribed  there  to  the  condemnation  of  Flavian, 
and  the  absolution  of  Eutyches  the  heretic,  being 
brought  to  a  recantation  in  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don,  makes  this  apology  for  himself,  that  he  was 


terrified  into  that  subscription,  by  the  soldiers  that 
came  armed  into  the  church,  together  with  Barsu- 
mas  and  his  monks,  and  the  parabalani*  and  a  great 
mullitude  of  others.  The  original  word  is  Trapttfia- 
\avtlc,  which  the  old  translator  rightly  renders, 
parabalani,  which  is  the  same  with  parabolani,  for 
it  is  written  both  ways  in  ancient  authors :  but 
Binius,  in  his  Greek  edition  of  the  councils,  not 
understanding  the  word,  explains  it,  ii  qui  circa 
balnca  versantttr,  as  if  the  parabalani  had  been  per- 
sons  attending  at  the  public  baths ;  whereas  now 
all  men  know  their  office  was  of  a  different  na- 
ture,  and  their  names  given  them  for  a  reason 
very  different  from  that  of  giving  attendance  at 
the  baths. 

As  to  the  rcason  of  thcir  name,  to 

,„.„,.  .  j.  Sect.  S. 

omit   the   fanciful  mterpretations  ot    tiw  ™«>n  «t  the 

name  purabolnyti. 

Alciat  and  Accursius,  which  are  suffi- 
ciently  exposed  by  Gothofred,  the  opinion  of  Dua- 
renus7  and  Gothofred  seems  to  be  the  truest,  that 
they  were  called  parabolani  from  their  undertaking 
TrapdfioXov  fpyov,  a  most  dangerous  and  hazardous 
office,  in  attending  the  sick,  especially  in  infectious 
and  pestilential  diseases.  The  Greeks  were  used  to 
call  those  napdfioXoi,  who  hired  themselves  out  to 
fight  with  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  And 
so  Socrates  the  historian  uses  the  word,8  speaking 
of  Theodosius  his  exhibiting  one  of  the  public 
games  to  the  people  at  Constantinople,  he  says,  The 
people  cried  out  to  him  that  he  should  suffer  one  of 
the  bold  TrupdfioXoi  to  fight  with  the  wild  beasts. 
These  were  those  whom  the  Romans  called  bestiarii, 
and  sometimes  paraboli  and  parabolarii,  from  the 
Greek  word  Trapaj3d\\to9at,  which  signifies  exposing 
a  man's  life  to  danger,  as  they  that  fought  with  wild 
beasts  did.  In  this  sense,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
show  before,9  the  Christians  were  generally  called 
parabolarii  by  the  heathens,  because  they  were  so 
ready  to  expose  their  lives  to  martyrdom.  And  it 
is  the  opinion  of  Gothofred10  and  some  other" 
learncd  critics,  that  the  ancient  reading  of  the 
Greek  copies  of  St.  PauFs  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  chap.  ii.  ver.  30,  was  Trapa[io\tvcsdriivoc.  rp 
tyvxy,  exposing  his  life  to  danger,  as  an  old  Latin 
interpreter  of  Puteanus's  renders  it,  parabohtus  de 
anima  sua.  In  the  same  sense  these  parabolani  of 
the  primitive  church  we  are  now  speaking  of,  had 
their  name  from  their  bold  exposing  their  lives  to 
danger  in  attendance  upon  the  sick  in  all  infectious 
and  pestilential  distempers. 


2  Baron.  an.  410.  t.  4.  p  400.  Fuisse  hosuiinoris  orclinis 
clericos  allectos,  exordium  ilati  hoc  anno  rescripti  insinuare 
videtur. 

8  Cod.  Th.  ibid.  Leg.  43.  Parabalani,  qui  ad  curanda 
dehilium  aegra  corpora  deputantur,  quingentos  esse  ante 
pnecepimus :  sed  quia  hos  minus  sufficere  in  praesenti  coguo- 
vimus,  pro  quingentis  sexcentos  constitui  praecipimus,  &c. 

4  Collect.  Constit.  Eccles.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  c.  18. 


s  Book  II.  chap.  2.  sect.  7. 

6  Concil.  Chalced.  Act.  1.  t.  4.  p.  252. 

7  Duaren.  de  Minist.  et  Benetic.  lib.  1.  c.  19. 

8  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  22.     'O   di)/xoi   KaTtjioa,  envto   Otjplw 
tva  tu>v  tvtfrvwv  Trapa(i6\wv  p.dxtatiai. 

9  Book  I.  chap.  2.  sect.  9. 

10  Gothofr.  Not.  in  Cod.  Th.  16.  t.  42. 

"  Vid.  Grot.  Hammond.  Capel.  in  Philip.  ii.  30. 
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Sccf  4  I  shall  only  obscrve  further  of  them, 

ra?ra™onceri5ng      that  being   commonly,  according  to 

their  behavloui.  their  ^^  men  of  a  bold  and  daring 

spirit,  they  were  ready  upon  all  occasions  to  engage 
in  any  quarrel  that  should  happen  in  church  or 
state.  As  they  seem  to  have  done  in  the  dispute 
between  Cyril  the  bishop,  and  Orestes  the  governor 
of  Alexandria :  which  was  the  reason  why  Theodo- 
sius  by  his  first  law  sunk  their  number  to  five  hun- 
dred,  and  put  them  undcr  the  inspection  of  the 
prafectus  augustalis,  and  strictly  prohibited  them 
from  appearing  at  any  public  shows,  or  in  the  com- 
mon  council  of  the  city,  or  in  the  judges'  court,  un- 
less  any  of  them  had  a  cause  of  his  own,  or  of  the 
whole  body,  as  their  syndic,  to  prosecute  thcre ;  and 
then  he  must  appear  single,  without  any  of  his 
order  or  associates  to  abet  him.  And  though  he 
not  long  after  revoked  this  law  as  to  the  former 
part,  allowing  them  to  be  six  hundred,  and  the  bi- 
shop  to  have  the  choice  and  cognizance  of  them ; 
yet  in  all  other  respects  he  ordered  it  to  stand  in 
its  full  force,  still  prohibiting  them  to  appear  in  a 
body  upon  any  of  the  foresaid  occasions : l2  and 
Justinian  made  this  law  perpetual  by  inserting  it 
into  his  own  Code.  "Which  shows  that  the  civil 
government  always  looked  upon  these  paraholani 
as  a  formidable  body  of  men,  and  accordingly  kcpt 
a  watchful  eye  and  strict  hand  over  them ;  that 
whilst  they  were  serving  the  church,  they  might  not 
do  any  disservice  to  the  state,  but  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  that  office  whereto  they  were  appointed. 


CHAPTER  X. 


OF    THE    CATECHISTS. 


Sect.  1. 


I  have  hitherto  discoursed  of  such 
tin^ordMofThe'"'  particular  orders  of  the  ecclesiastics 
out"5f'anyloCthnen    in  the  primitive  church,  as  were  des- 

tinated  precisely  to  some  particular 
office  and  function :  but  there  were  some  offices 
which  did  not  require  a  man  to  be  of  any  one  dis- 
tinct  order,  but  might  be  performed  by  persons  of 
any  order ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  I  should  give 
some  account  of  these  also,  whilst  I  am  trcating  of 
the  clergy  of  the  church.     The  first  of  these  I  shall 


speak  of  is  the  catechist,  whose  office  was  to  in- 
struct  the  catechumens  in  the  first  principles  of  re- 
ligion,  and  thereby  prepare  them  for  the  reception 
of  baptism.  This  office  was  sometimes  done  by  the 
bishop  himself,  as  is  evident  from  that  passage  in 
St.  Ambrose,  where  he  says,1  upon  a  certain  Lord's 
day,  after  the  reading  the  Scriptures  and  the  sermon, 
when  the  catechumens  were  dismissed,  he  took  the 
competentes,  or  candidates  for  baptism,  into  the  bap- 
tistery  of  the  church,  and  there  rchearsed  the  creed 
to  them.  This  was  on  Palm-Sunday,  when  it  was 
customary  for  the  bishop  himself  to  catechise  such 
of  the  catcchumens  as  were  to  be  baptized  on 
Easter-eve.  Theodorus  Lector2  takes  notice  of  the 
same  custom  in  the  Eastern  churches,  when  he  tells 
us,  that  before  the  time  of  Timothy,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople,  the  Nicene  creed  was  never  used  to  be 
repeated  publicly  in  that  church,  except  only  once 
a  year,  on  the  great  day  of  preparation,  the  day  of 
our  Lord's  passion,  when  the  bishop  was  wont  to 
catechise.  At  other  times  presbyters  and  deacons 
were  the  catechists.  St.  Chrysostom  performed 
this  officc  when  he  was  prcsbyter  of  Antioch,  as 
appears  from  one  of  his  Homilies,3  which  is  in- 
Scribed,  Kar7/Y>jo-<c.  TrpuQ  rot'c  jxiWovTac.  QwTlZioQai,  A 
catechism  or  instruction  forthe  candidates  of  bap- 
tism.  Deogratias  was  catechist  whcn  he  was  dea- 
con  of  Carthage,  as  we  learn  from  St.  Austin's 
book4  de  Catechizandis  Rudibus,  whieh  he  wrote 
at  his  request,  to  give  him  some  assistance  in  per- 
fonning  his  duty. 

Nor  was  itonly  the  superior  ordcrs  Scc,  2 

that  pcrformed  this  office,  but  some-  timet^rSto. 
times  persons  were  chosen  out  of  the 
inferior  orders  to  do  it.  Optatus  was  but  a  reader 
in  the  church  of  Carthage,  and  yet  Cyprian  made 
him  catechist,  or,  as  it  is  in  his  phrase,5  the  doctor 
auclientium,  the  master  of  the  hearers,  or  lowest 
rank  of  catechumens.  Origen  seems  to  have  had 
no  higher  degree  in  the  church  when  he  was  first 
made  catechist  at  Alexandria.  For  both  Eusebius6 
and  St.  Jerom7  say,  he  was  but  eighteen  years  old 
when  he  was  deputed  to  that  office  ;  which  was  at 
least  seven  years  before  he  could  be  ordained  dea- 
con  by  the  canons  of  the  church. 

The   author    under    the    name   of       Rcct  3 
Clemens  Romanus  seems  to  have  had  ^ox^^V 
regard  to  this,  when   comparing  the  60me  drtek  "ri"™ 


12  Cod.  Just.  lib.  i.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  18.  Ili  sexcenti 
viri  reverendissirni  sacerdotis  praeceptis  ac  dispositionibus 
obsecundent :  reliquis,  quae  dudum  latae  legis  forma  com- 
plectitui  super  his  parabolanis,  vel  de  spectaculis,  vel  de 
judiciis,  caeterisque  (sicut  jam  statutum  est)  custodiendis. 

1  Ambros.  Ep.  33.  Post  lectiones  atque  tractatum,  di- 
missis  catechumenis,  symbolum  aliquibus  competentibus  in 
baptisteriis  tradebam  basilicee. 

2  Theodor.  Lector.  Collectan.  lib.  2.  p.  5G3.  t<5  o-u/.i/3o\oi/ 
iiirafc  tov  £xous  \tyo/ievov  irpoTtpov  ev  Tij  tiyia  irapa- 
a\tv(i    tov    dciov  ■ndQovi,  Tto   KUipto    twv  yivo/xivwv    VTTO 


TOV  tTTiaKOTTOV  KaTiixwtrewv. 

3  Chrys.  Hom.  21.  ad  Popul.  Antiochen. 

4  Aug.  de  catechizand.  Rudibus,  c.  1. 1.  4.  p.  295.  Dixisti 
qiiod  soepe  apud  Carthaginem,  ubi  diaconus  es,  ad  te  ad- 
ducantur,  qui  fide  Christiana  imbuendi  sunt,  &c. 

5  Cypr.  Ep.  24.  al.  29.  Optatuni  inter  lectores  doctorem 
audientium  constituimus. 

6  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  3. 

7  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  in  Origene.  Decimo  octavo  aeta- 
tis  suae  anno  k-«Ti;)(ii(r£»i/  opus  aggressus,  &c. 
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church  to  a  ship,  and  the  clergy  to  the  officers  in 
it,  he  plainly  distinguishes  the  catechists  from  the 
bishop,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  saying,  The  bishop8 
is  to  resemble  the  7rpwpii>e,  or  pilot ;  the  presbyters 
the  vavrai,  or  mariners ;  the  deacons,  the  roixaox01' 
or  chicf  rowers ;  the  catechists,  the  vavroXoyoi,  or 
those  whose  office  it  was  to  admit  passengers  into 
the  ship,  and  contract  with  thcm  for  the  fare  of 
rheir  passage.  This  was  properly  the  catechisfs 
duty,  to  show  the  catechumens  the  contract  they 
were  to  make,  and  the  conditions  they  were  to  per- 
form,  viz.  repentance,  faith,  and  new  obed 
in  order  to  trieir  admittance  into  the  Christian  ship, 
the  church,  in  which  they  were  to  pass  through 
this  world  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Upon  this 
account  the  catechists  were  termed  vavToXoym,  and 
as  such  distinguished  from  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons.  Cotelerius"  says  he  found  a  Greek  manu- 
script  in  one  of  the  French  king's  libraries,  where 
the  same  comparison  is  made,  and  cited  out  of  the 
Constitutions,  in  these  words  :  The  church  is  like  a 
ship  :  Christ  is  the  governor ;  the  bishop,  the  pilot ; 
the  presbyters,  the  mariners ;  the  deacons,  the  chief 
rowers  ;  the  catechists,  or  nautolor/i,  the  orders  of 
subdeacons  and  readers.  So  that  it  is  evident  the 
catechists  were  sometimes  choscn  out  of  the  inferior 
orders,  when  any  of  them  were  found  dulyT  qualified 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  function.  And  this 
will  be  the  less  wondered  at  by  any  one  that  con- 
siders,  that  the  deaconesses,  whilst  thcir  order  was 
in  being,  were  required  to  be  a  sort  of  private  cate- 
chists  to  the  more  ignorant  and  rustic  women- 
catechumens  :  which  I  need  not  stand  to  evidence 
here,  because  I  have  done  it  heretofore  in  speaking 
of  the  offices  which  belonged  to  that  order.  See 
Book  II.  chap.  22.  sect.  9. 

Sret  4  But  in  all  these  cases  there  is  one 

ru^t'!'"i':!' ;:',:'   thing  to  be  diligently  noted,  that  this 

liclyin  th.ch.ach.     gort  of  catechists  were  not  allowed    t0 

instruct  their  catechumens  publicly  in  the  church, 
but  only  in  private  auditories  appointed  particularly 
for  that  purpose.  Valesius10  observes  this  in  the 
case  of  Origen,  and  rightly  concludes  it  from  the 
invective  of  Demetrius  bishop  of  Alexandria,  against 
Alexander  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  Theoctistus 
bishop  of  Csesarea,  who  had  authorized  Origen  to 


preach  publicly  in  thc  church,  when  as  yet  hc  was 
no  presbyter.  This  accusation  had  been  ridiculous, 
had  he  himself  given  Origen  the  same  power  before, 
whcn  he  was  catechist  at  eighteen  years  of  age  at 
Alexandria.  Ruffin  indeed,  in  his  translation  of 
Eusebius,  says  positively  that  Demetrius  gave  him 
authority  to  catechise  and  teach  publicly  in  the 
ehurch."  But  that  is  an  interpolation  and  false 
paraphrasc  of  Eusebius  his  words,  who  says  no  such 
thing,  but  only,1-  tliat  Demetrius,  bishop  of  the 
church,  had  committed  to  his  care  the  office  of  ca- 
techising,  or,  as  we  may  render  it,  the  catcchetic 
school,  where  probably  for  some  time  he  also  taught 
grammar  and  other  human  learning.  That  thcre 
were  such  sort  of  catechetic  schools  adjoining  to 
the  church  in  many  places,  is  evident  from  a  Novel " 
of  the  emperor  Leo,  who  calls  them  Karijxovfiiva, 
and  says  they  were  a  sort  of  buildings  belonging  to 
the  church.  It  might  be  the  baptistery,  as  St. 
Ambrosc  calls  it,  or  any  other  places  set  apart  for 
that  purpose. 

Such  a  school  as  this  we  may  sup- 
posc  lliaf  to  have  been,  wherein  Ori-     ortiu;%urc«*ion 

,  in  tiip  catechptie 

g-en  aud  so  manv  otner  iamous  men  Bci»oi  at  Aie»o- 
rcad  catechctic  lectures  at  Alexan- 
dria.  Eusebiussays  Pantaenus  taught  in  thisschool," 
anno  181,  and  that  it  was  a  school  of  sacred  learn- 
ing  from  ancient  custom  long  before,  and  that  it 
continucd  so  to  be  to  his  own  time.  St.  Jerom  de- 
duces  its  original  from  St.  Mark,  the  first  foundcr  of 
the  church  of  Alexandria,  telling  us,  that  Pantse- 
nus13  taught  Christian  philosophy  at  Alexandria, 
whcre  it  had  been  the  custom  of  old  always  to  have 
ecclesiastical  doctors  from  the  time  of  St.  Mark. 
Where  by  ecclesiastical  doctors  he  does  not  mean 
the  bishop  and  presbyters  of  the  church,  (which 
werc  originally  in  all  churches  as  well  as  Alexan- 
dria,)  but  the  doctors  of  Christian  philosophy  in  the 
catccheiic  school,  whereof  there  had  been  a  suc- 
cession  from  the  first  foundation  of  the  church. 
And  the  succession  was  continued  for  some  ages 
after :  for  Clemens  Alexandrinus  ls  succeeded  Pan- 
taenus;  and  Origen,17  Clemens;  Heraclas,18  Origen ; 
and  Dionysius,"  Heraclas.  After  whom  somen  add 
Athenodorus,  Malchion,  Athanasius,  and  Didymus. 
And  the  author  of  the  Greek  Synodicon  published 


8  Clem.  Ep.  ad  Jacob.  n.  14. 

'Coteler.  Not.  in  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57.  p.  2G3. 
(otKtv  i'i  EKK\ijo-i'a  i/i)i'  o  /.<.*  i/ -yuttf  pwtjTijs  t-riv  6  Xp<-o's'  6  Sk 
Trpa-pEt/s,  6  LiriaKoiros'  ol  vavTat,  ot  irptalJvTtpot,  ol  Ttt- 
Xa9X0L*  ol  OtaKovot,  ol  vavToXoyot,  to  twi*  dvayvwTtov  Kai 
VTrijptTwv  Tayfia. 

-)0  Vales.  Not.  in  Euscb.  lib.  G.  c.  19.  It.  Hallier.  cle  Hicr- 
arch.  Eccles.  lib.  1.  c.  7.  p.  66. 

11  Ruffin.  lib.  6.  c.  3.  Demetrius — catechizandi  ei,  id  est, 
docemli  magisterium  in  ecclesia  tribuit. 

12  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  3.  ai)Tto  uovio  tijs  th  KaTrjx^v  ota-rpi- 

C')S     U7TO     Ai)H1)Tpiu    TH     Tl")9     £KKXl)0-t'(IS    TT/)0£TtUTOS     £-7TtT£- 
Tpau/ttVt]S. 

13  Leo,  Novel.  73.     In  ecclesiarum  cocnaculis,  quse  pro- 


miscuum  vulgus  KaTi)Xoi>ntva  vocare  solct.  ^  iJ.  Concil. 
Trull.  c.  07.  ct  Balsamon.  et  Zonar.  in  loc. 

14  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  10.  tiyilro  TiiviKavra  ti'js  tw  tti-wv 
avToSictaTpitlfis  Yl&vTatvos'  i^apxaiov  E&ous  ftioaGKaKEiOV 
Twv  tf-ptiiV  \6yuiv  irap  auToTs  ctui/etoitos*  o  kui  tis  ri/tas 
7rapaT£t'i/£Tat. 

''  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  c.  36.  Pantacnus  Stoicae  sect.x  plii- 
losophus,  juxta  quandam  veterum  in  Alexandria  consuetudi- 
nem,  ubi  a  Marco  evangelista  sempcr  ecclcsiastici  fuere 
doctorcs docuit  sub  severo  principe,  &c. 

16  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  6.  "  Id.  lib.  6.  c.  19. 

18  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  in  Origene.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  26 

19  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  29. 

20  Hospin.  de  Templis,  lib.  3.  c.  5. 
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by  Pappus,  says,21  Arius  taught  in  the  same  school 
before  he  broached  his  heresy.  It  were  easy  to  re- 
count  many  other  such  schools  at  Rome,  Cjesarea, 
Antioch,  &c. ;  but  I  shall  have  another  occasion  to 
speak  of  these,  when  I  come  to  consider  the  encou- 
ragement  that  Christian  emperors  gave  to  schools 
of  learning  and  the  professors  of  liberal  arts  and 
sciences :  what  has  here  been  suggested  upon  this 
head,  may  suffice  at  present  to  show  what  was  the 
office  of  the  catechist,  and  what  the  use  of  cateche- 
tical  schools  in  the  church. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF    THE    ECCLESIECDICI    AND    DEFENSORES,  OR 
SYNDICS    OF    THE    CHURCH. 

Another  office  which  will  deserve  to 

Spft.  1. 

Firewrteofifg-     be  spoken  of  in  this  place,  because  it 

frnmres  noted,  l»o  r  , 

whereofonirbrioiig-  was  sometimes,  though   not  always, 

ed  to  the  tliurch.  »  o  J     > 

managed  by  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
is  that  of  the  defensores.  For  the  understanding  of 
vvhich  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  dis- 
tinguisli  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  defen- 
sors.  For  Gothofred  thinks  there  were  in  all  four 
sorts  of  them,  viz.  the  dfensorcs  senatus,  defensores 
urbium,  defensores  ecclesiarum,  and  defensores  pau- 
perum.  But  he  might  have  added  one  more,  which 
Ulpian1  calls,  defensores  rerum  publicarum,  whose 
office  was,  to  be  a  sort  of  proctors  or  syndics  in 
managing  of  the  public  causes  of  that  corporation 
or  company  of  tradesmen  to  which  they  belonged : 
which  sort  of  defensors  were  first  instituted  by 
.Alexander  Severus,  as  Lampridius2  tells  us  in  his 
Life.  The  defensores  ckitatum,  or,  as  they  are  other- 
wise  called,  defensores  plehis,  were  a  sort  of  tribunes 
of  the  people ;  one  cf  their  chief  offices  being  to  de- 
fend  the  poor  plebeians  against  the  insults  and  op- 
pressions  of  the  great  and  wealthy  citizens.  Now, 
in  imitation  of  these,  I  presume,  the  ecclesiastical 
defensors  were  instituted,  as  both  their  name  and 
office  seems  plainly  to  imply. 

The   defensors   of   the    poor   had 
orthe  defamm     much  the  same  employment  in  the 

church,  as  the  defensores  plebis  had  in 
the  state  :  for  if  any  of  the  poor,  or  virgins,  or  wi- 
dows  belonging  to  the  church,  were  injured  or  op- 


pressed  by  the  rich,  it  was  the  business  of  these 
defensors,  as  their  proctors  or  advocates,  to  see 
them  righted,  and  to  solicit  the  magistrate  that  they 
might  have  justice  done  them.  This  is  evident  from 
the  decree  made  in  the  fifth  council  of  Carthage, 
anno  401,  which  is  also  inserted  into  the  African 
Code,  and  is  to  this  purpose  :  That3  forasmuch  as 
the  church  was  incessantly  wearied  with  the  com- 
plaints  and  afflictions  of  the  poor,  it  was  unanimous- 
ly  agreed  upon  by  them  in  council,  that  the  empe- 
rors  should  be  petitioned  to  allow  defensors  to  be 
chosen  for  them  by  thc  procuremcnt  and  approba- 
tion  of  the  bishops,  that  thcy  might  'defend  them 
from  the  power  and  tyranny  of  the  rich. 
As  to  the  other  sort  of  defensors,         c  .  , 

>Pct.  3. 

called  defensores  ecclesice,  (whom  I  ,%[£%$??$[£ 
speak  of  separately.because  Gothofrcd  ",d  l""t"on- 
makes  a  distinction  bctween  them,  though  others 
take  them  to  be  the  same,)  their  office  did  as  plainly 
resemble  that  of  the  other  sort  of  civil  defensors, 
called  defensores  rerum  publicarum.  For  as  those 
were  the  proctors  and  syndics  of  thcir  respective 
companies,  to  manage  the  public  concerns  of  their 
societies  at  law  upon  all  emergent  occasions ;  so 
these  did  the  same  for  the  church,  whose  syndics 
they  were,  being  employed  to  solicit  the  cause  of 
the  church,  or  any  single  ecclesiastic,  when  they 
were  injured  or  oppressed,  and  had  occasion  for  re- 
dress  in  a  civil  court ;  or  if  they  were  not  rcmedied 
there,  they  were  to  address  the  emperors  thcmsclvcs 
in  the  name  of  the  church,  to  procure  a  particular 
precept  in  her  favour.  Thus  Possidius4  tells  us  in 
the  Life  of  St.  Austin,  that  when  the  Circumcel- 
lions,  in  their  mad  zeal,  had  plundered  and  slain 
some  of  the  catholic  clergy,  the  defensor  of  the 
church  prosecuted  them  at  law  for  the  fact,  that  the 
peace  of  the  church  might  no  more  be  disturbed  or 
impeded.  In  like  manner,  we  read  in  the  first  coun- 
cil  of  Carthage,5  that  it  being  a  thing  against  the 
impeiial  laws  for  any  layman  to  impose  a  secular 
office  upon  a  clergyman;  if  any  such  injury  was 
offered  to  the  church,  it  is  said,  the  affront  might  be 
redressed,  if  the  defensors  of  the  church  did  not 
fail  in  their  duty.  Which  plainly  implies,  that  it 
was  the  business  of  the  defensors  to  see  the  rights 
of  the  church,  that  were  settled  upon  her  by  law, 
truly  maintained  ;  and  if  any  encroachments  were 
made  upon  them,  they  were  to  prosecute  the  ag- 
gressors  and  invaders  before  the  magistrates,  and 
execute  the  sentence  which  they  gave  in  favour  of 


21  Synodicon  Concil.  t.  1.  p.  1494. 

1  Dtgest.  lib.  49.  Tit.  4.  Leg.  1. 

2  Lamprid.  Vit.  Alexand.  Corpora  omnium  constituit,  vi- 
nariorum,  lupinariorum,  culigaiiorum,  et  omnino  omnium 
artium  :  hisque  ex  sese  defensores  dedit. 

s  Conc.  Carth.  5.  c.  9.  Ab  imperatoribus  universis  visum 
est  postulandum,  propter  afflictionem  pauperum,  quorum 
molestiis  sine  intermissione  fatigatur  ecclesia,  utdefensores 
eis,  adversus  potentias  divituin,  cum  episcoporum  provisione 


delegentur.     Vid.  Cod.  Eccles.  Afr.  can.  75. 

4  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  12.  De  qua  re,  ne  pacis  ecclesi» 
amplius  impediretur  profectus,  defensor  ecclesioe  inter  leges 
non  siluit,  &c. 

5  Conc.  Carthag.  1.  c.  9.  Ipsis  non  liceat  clericos  nostros 
eligere  apothecarios  vel  ratiocinatores. — Quod  si  injuria  con- 
stitutionis  imperatoriae  clericos  inquietandos  putaverint,  si 
defensio  ecclesiastica  nos  non  deridet,  pudor  publicus  viu- 
dicabitur. 
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thc  church.  It  is  fdrther  observable  from  a  law  of 
Ajcadius  and  Honorius,  recited  in  the  next  para- 
graph,  that  in  case  of  necessity  they  were  likewise 
to  make  application  to  the  emperors,  and  bring  their 
naandate  to  the  inferior  judges,  when  they  could  not 
otherwise  have  justice  done  them.  By  a  canon  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  defensors  are  also  em- 
powered  to  admonish  such  idle  monks  and  clerks  as 
resorted  to  the  royal  city  Constantinople,  without 
anv  liccnce  or  commission  from  their  bishop;  and 
if  after  admonition  they  continued  still  to  loiter 
there,  the  same  defensors  were  to  expel  them  thence 
by  force,6  and  cause  them  to  return  to  their  own 
habitation.  It  appears  also,  from  Justinian's  laws,' 
that  the  defensors,  together  with  the  ccconomi,  were 
made  a  sort  of  superintendents  over  the  copiate,  or 
great  body  of  deans,  whose  business  was  to  attend 
at  funerals,  as  has  been  showed  before :  the  defcn- 
sors  were  charged  with  the  care  of  these,  both  in 
reference  to  their  revenues  and  persons.  They  were 
likevvise  to  make  inquiry,  whether  every  clerk  be- 
longing  to  the  church  carefully  attended  the  cele- 
bration  of  morning  and  evening  service  in  the 
church,  and  to  inform  the  bishop  of  such  as  neg- 
lected,  that  they  might  be  proceeded  against  with 
ccclesiastical  censures.8  These  were  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only  oftices  of  the  defensors  in  the  primitive 
church :  for  as  to  any  spiritual  power  or  jurisdiction 
over  the  clergy,  they  had  none ;  nor  were  they  as 
yet  admitted  to  hcar  criminal  causes,  great  or  little, 
in  the  bishop's  name ;  but  these  things  were  devolved 
upon  them  in  latter  ages,  as  Morinus"  shows  at 
large  in  a  long  disscrtation  upon  this  subject,  to 
which  I  refer  thc  inquisitive  reader,  contenting  my- 
self  to  give  such  an  account  of  the  defensor's  orRce 
and  power,  as  I  find  it  to  have  been  in  the  ages 
next  after  thcir  institution. 

The  next  inquiry  must  be  into  their 
quality,  whether  they  were  of  the 
clcrgy  or  laity  ?  For  learned  men  are 
not  agreed  about  this.  Petavius10  says 
they  were  always  laymen.  But  Morinus"  and  Go- 
thofred,"  with  much  better  reason,  assert  the  con- 
trary,  that  at  first  they  were  generally  chosen  out 
of  the  clergy,  till,  for  some  particular  reasons,  it 
was  thought  most  proper  to  have  advocates  at  law 


Sect.  4. 

Of  their  quality, 

wheiher  they  wen 

clergvmen  or  lay- 

men) 


to  discharge  this  office  in  the  African  churches. 
This  change  was  made  about  the  year  407,  when 
thc  African  fathers,  in  the  council  of  Carthage," 
petitioncd  the  empcror  Honorius,  that  he  would 
give  them  leave  to  choose  their  defensors  out  of  the 
scholastici,  or  advocates  at  law,  who  were  actually 
concerned  in  pleading  of  causes ;  that  so  they  who 
took  upon  them  the  defence  of  the  churches,  might 
have  the  same  liberty  as  the  provincial  priests  were 
used  to  have,  to  go,  upon  necessary  occasion,  into 
the  judges'  consistory,  or  couneil-chamber  behind 
the  veil,  and  there  suggest  what  they  thought  neces- 
sary  to  promote  their  own  cause,  or  obviate  the 
plots  of  their  adversaries.  In  answer  to  this  petition, 
Honorius  shortly  after  published  a  law,  wherein 
he  granted  them  liberty  to  make  use  of  such  advo- 
cates  for  their  defensors  as  they  desired :  for  he  de- 
creed,14  that  whatever  privileges  were  specially 
obtained  of  the  emperor,  relating  to  the  church, 
should  be  intimated  to  the  judges,  and  executed, 
non  per  coronatos,  not  by  clergymen,  as  Gothofred 
rightly  explains  it,  hut  by  advocates  at  law.  So 
that  now  it  was  no  longer  necessary  that  the  de- 
fensors  should  be  of  the  clergy,  but  the  office  was 
frequently  intrusted  in  the  hands  of  laymen.  Which 
is  further  evident  from  an  epistle  of  Pope  Zosimus, 
who  lived  about  the  same  time:  for  he  says,15  the 
defensors  of  the  church  were  chosen  out  of  the 
laity,  and  might  afterward,  if  they  were  deserving, 
be  ordained  among  the  clcrgy.  Yet  after  this  we 
find  the  defensors  in  some  places  continued  still  to 
be  of  the  clergy.  For  Morinus  shows,  that  in  the 
first  session  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  there  is 
frequent  mention  made  of  one  John,  a  presbyter 
and  defensor;16  as  also  in  many  epistles  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  the  defensors  of  the  Roman  church  are 
said  to  be  of  the  clergy  :  to  which  I  shall  add  a 
fragment  of  Theodorus  Lector  taken  out  of  Damas- 
cen,"  which  speaks  of  one  John,  as  both  deacon 
and  defensor  of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  at  Con- 
stantinople  in  the  time  of  Anastasius  the  emperor, 
which  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 
From  all  which  it  is  very  evident  against  Petavius, 
that  the  defensors  were  sometimes  chosen  out  of 
the  clergy,  and  not  always  made  of  advocates  or 
laymen. 


B  Conc.  Chalced.  c.  23.  "Akovtcls  auTas  Sta  tb  <iut3 
ii,c,ii,u  infiaWtadat,  nai  tbs  irjins  KaTaXafifidutii)  toVbs. 

'  Jnstin.  Novel.  59. 

8  Cod.  Justin.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  42.  n.  10. 

*  Morin.  de  Ordinat.  Eccles.  par.  3.  Exercit.  16.  c.  7. 

10  Pctav.  Not.  in  Epiphan.  Haer.  72.  n.  10. 

"  Morin.  ibid.  Exerc.  16.  c.  6.  n.  16. 

»  Gothofred.  Not.  in  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc. 
Leg.  38. 

13  Concil.  African.  vulgo  dictum.  can.  64.  Placuit  ut 
petant  legati  a  gloriosissirais  imperatoribus,  ut  dent  faculta- 
tem  defensores  constituendi  scholasticos,  qui  in  actu  sunt, 
vel  in  munere  defcnsionis  causarum,  ut  more  sacerdotum 
provinciae,  iidem  ipsi  qui  defensionein  ecclesiarum  suscepe- 
rint,  habeant  facultatem  pro  negotiis  ecclesiarum,  quoties 


necessitas  flagitaverit,  vel  ad  obsistendum  obtepentibus,  vel 
ad  necessaria  suggerenda,  ingredi  judicum  secretaria.  Vid. 
Cod.  can.  Afr.  Gr.  Lat.  c.  97.  et  Ccncil.  Milevitan.  c.  16,  to 
the  same  purpose. 

"  Cod.Th.  lib.  16.Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  39.  Ut  queecunque 
de  nobisad  ecclesiam  tantum  pertinentia,  specialiter  fuerint 
impetrata,  non  per  coronatos,  sed  ab  advocatis,  eorttm  ar- 
bitratu,  et  judicibus  innotcscant,  et  sortiantur  effectum,  &c. 

15  Zosim.  Ep.  1.  c.  3.  Defensores  ecclesiae,  qui  ex  laicis 
fiunt,  supradicta  observatione  teneantur,  si  merueriut  esse  in 
ordine  clericatus. 

16  Concil.  Chalced.  Act.  1. 

"  Vid.  Damascen.  Orat.  3.  de  Imagin.  p.  799.  et  Frag- 
ment.  Theodor.  Lector.  edit.  a  Vales.  p.  583.    I<odi/i/iis  r5t- 
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I   must  not  omit  to  acquaint  the 
The'fK%'ieoi  »nd    reader,  that  what  the  Latins  call  dc- 
nmonsihfGiepks     fensores,  the  Greek  church  eommonly . 

thesame  with  the      *  ,  .    * 

defensoi-s  of  theLa-    calls    tlcSlKOl    aild    ikt.-Xno-tf  «.-(jllCOl,     which 
tin  church. 

signify  the  same  as  defensors;  though 
Gothofred,19  without  any  just  reason,  makes  a  differ- 
ence  between  them  :  for  not  only  their  offices  and 
powers  are  described  to  be  the  same,  but  also  when- 
ever  the  Greeks  have  any  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
Latin  defensors,  they  give  them  the  name  of  IkSikoi, 
as  may  be  seen  either  in  the  Code  of  the  African 
church10  published  by  Justellus,  or  that  which  the 
Greeks  commonly  call  the  council  of  Carthage,  pub- 
lished  by  Ehinger,20  and  Dr.  Beverege21  in  the  Pan- 
dects.  But  whether  7rpo7ttV//c  be  another  Grcek 
name  for  a  defensor,  is  not  so  certain.  The  word 
is  only  found  once  used  by  Epiphanius,22  who  speak- 
ing  of  one  Cyriacus,  styles  him  Ki'pt«ic6c  TrpoTunjc, 
which  Petavius  renders,  Cyriacus  defensor.  He 
seems  indeed  to  have  had  some  office  in  the  church, 
because  he  is  joined  in  the  subscription  of  a  lettcr 
with  the  clergy,  presbyters,  deacons,  subdeacons, 
and  readers :  but  whether  that  be  a  sufficient  reason 
to  make  him  a  defensor,  I  must  leave  the  judicious 
reader  to  determinc. 

There  is  one  thing  more  must  be 
chenceiiori  and     resolved  before  I  dismiss  this  subject; 

defi-nsnisn.il  the  ,  * 

samein  thepi-imi-    that  is,  whether  chancellors  and   de- 

ave  i  linich. 

fensors  were  the  same  in  the  primitive 
church  ?  In  answer  to  which  I  say,  it  is  very  plain 
they  were  not :  because  the  fir.st  time  we  find  any 
mention  of  the  office  of  chancellors  in  the  church, 
they  are  expressly  distinguished  from  the  ik?ikoi  or 
defensors;  and  thnt  is  in  the  Novel  of  Heraclius, 
made  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  where, 
determining  the  number  of  ecclesiastical  officers 
that  were  to  be  allowed  in  the  great  church  of  Con- 
stantinople,  he  says,  there  should  be  two  syncelli, 
twelve  chancellors,3  tcn  defensors,  twelve  refer- 
endaries,  forty  notaries,  and  twelve  sceuophylaces, 
whereof  four  to  be  presbyters,  six  deacons,  and  two 
readers.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  what  the 
office  of  these  chancellors  was  at  that  time;  but  it 
is  very  evident,  however,  from  this,  that  they  were 
not  the  same  with  the  defensors.  They  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  civil  law,  know  that  the  caneel- 
larii  in  the  civil  courts  were  not  judges,  but  officers 
attending  the  judge  in  an  inferior  station:  which 
appears  evidently  from  a  title  in  both  the  Theo- 
dosian  and  Justinian  Code,24  De  adsessoribus  ct 
domesticis  et  cancellariis  judicum.  Hottoman  and  Ac- 
cursius  take  them  for  actuaries  or  notaries  ;  but  Go- 
thofred,  in  his  learned  Notes 25  upon  the  Theodosian 


Codc,proves  atlarge  out  of  Cassiodore  and  Agathias, 
that  they  were  the  custodes  secretarii,  the  guards  of 
the  judges'  consistory,  and  called  cancellarii  because 
they  stood  ad  cancellos,  at  the  rails  or  barriers  which 
separated  the  secretum  from  the  rest  of  the  court. 
So  that  their  ofiice  then  was  not  to  sit  as  judges  or 
assessors,  but  only  to  attend  the  judge,  and  keep 
peace  and  good  order  undcr  him.  And  if  this  was 
the  condition  of  the  eanceUarii  in  the  state,  it  is 
probable  they  had  some  such  office  in  thc  church 
in  the  time  of  Heraclius,  who  first  mentions  them; 
but  what  that  office  was  I  am  not  able  todetermine 
any  further,  save  only  that  it  was  not  the  same  with 
that  of  the  defensors  of  the  church. 

It  may  be  asked  then,  whether  the  Pe .  7 

offiee  of  our  modern  char.cellors  has  f,."!!l"^l!7,i'!,";,'^ 
any  relation  or  resemblance  to  that  of  omnuSwndaS81 
defensors  in  the  ancient  cliurch  ? 
There  are  some  learned  men  who  make  them  alto- 
gether  the  same.  Bishop  Beverege  derives  the  au- 
thority  of  them  bolh  from  the  same  fountain.  For 
he  says26  the  defensors  heard  and  determined  causes 
in  the  bishop's  name ;  and  those  not  only  that  re- 
lated  to  the  poor,  who  sought  the  patronage  of  the 
cliurch  ;  but  also  when  presbyters  and  deacons  had 
any  controversy  with  any  other,  whether  of  the 
clergy  or  laity,  they  might  bring  their  action  before 
the  7rpwrlk-iWo<;  or  defensor.  Whence  he  concludes, 
that  chancellors  of  later  ages  are  the  very  same 
ecclesiastical  officials,  as  the  defensors  of  the  primi- 
tive  church.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  that  learned 
person  had  given  us  ancient  records  for  that  power 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  old  defensors ;  for  then 
they  would  have  looked  more  like  chancellors  under 
another  name  :  but  indeed  the  authorities  he  alleges 
are  all  modern,  such  as  Papias's  Glossary,  and 
Balsamon's  Meditata,and  the  catalogues  of  officials 
in  the  church  of  Constantinople,  which  were  written 
several  ages  after  the  first  institution  of  defensors, 
and  in  times  when  the  protecdicus  among  the  Greeks 
was  become  an  officer  of  great  authority  and  power- 
So  that  though  the  power  of  chancellors  might  be 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  ZkSikoi  among  the 
modern  Greeks,  yet  that  it  was  altogether  the  same 
with  the  ancient  defensors,  seems  not  hitherto  to 
be  solidly  proved ;  since  the  business  of  the  ancient 
defensors,  was  not  to  do  the  office  of  judges,  but  of 
advocates  at  law,  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  poor, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  church,  against  all  aggress- 
ors  and  invaders.  But  if  any  can  show  from  an- 
cient  records,  that  the  defensors  had  a  larger  power, 
he  will  very  much  oblige  the  world  with  such  a 
discovery :  in  the  mean  time  the  reader  will  pardon 


19  Gothofred.  Not.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  38. 
'»  Cod.  Can.  Eccles  Afr.  c.  75  et  97. 

20  Coneil.  Carthag.  Gr.  ap.  Bhinger.  e.  76  et  99. 

21  Conc.  Carth.  ap.  Bevereg.  c.  78  et  100. 
"Epiph.  Hasr.  72.  Marcel.  n.  10. 

23  Heracl.  Novel.  2.  ap.  Leunclav.  Jus.  Gr.  Rom.  t.  1 


p.  79.    KayicfAapious  fie  th  t/3'  e/ccitiYOu?  els  I. 

u  Cod.  Th.  Itb.  1.  Tit.  12.  Cod.  Justin.  lib.  1.  Tit.  51. 

='■  Gothofred,  Cotn.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  1.  Tit.  12.  de  Adses- 
sotib.  Leg.  3. 

28  Bevereg.  Not.  in  can.  23.  Concil.  Chalced. 
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me  for  not  aseribing  to  them  greater  powers  than  I 
liad  authority  to  do.  The  matter  is  curious,  and 
mav  exercise  the  petis  of  leamed  inen,  and  be  the 
subjcct  of  further  disquisition  and  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


OF    TIIE    CECOXOMl. 

0  .  ,  In  the  writings  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 

Sfct.  1.  ° 

^tJudtattTro^ih  centuries  we  frequently  meet  with  an 
ZT"i  ,i,^S  officer  in  the  church,  styled  by  the 
Greeks1  oikovoixoc,  and  by  the  Latins2 
ceconomus,  or  pircpositus  domus,  as  it  is  in  St.  Austin.3 
His  office  was  to  manage  the  revenues  of  the  whole 
diocese  under  the  inspection  of  the  bishop.  For 
anciently,  as  I  have  showed  elsewhere,'  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  church  was  intrusted  in  the  hands 
of  the  bishop,  to  be  divided  among  the  clergy  and 
poor  of  the  church  by  his  direction  and  appoint- 
ment :  and  in  managing  this  affair  he  commonly 
made  use  of  his  archdeacon,  as  a  proper  assistant 
to  easc  himself  of  the  great  burden  and  encum- 
brance  of  it.  But  upon  the  gencral  conversion  of 
hcathens,  and  the  consequent  augmentation  of 
every  diocese  and  church  revenues,  both  the  bi- 
shop  and  his  archdeacon  had  business  enough  of 
another  nature  to  take  up  the  greatest  part  of  their 
time  ;  and  then  it  was  found  necessary  to  institute 
officers  on  purpose,  and  set  them  over  this  affair, 
under  the  name  of  aconomi,  or  stewards  of  the 
church.  Morinus5  thinks  they  were  instituted  to 
avoid  suspicion  ;  and  in  some  churches  there  is  no 
question  but  it  was  so :  for  in  the  remaining  frag- 
ments  of  the  council  of  Tyre,  anno  448,  which  are 
inserted  into  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,6 
we  find  that  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  being  accuscd 
by  some  of  his  clergy  for  embezzling  the  revenues 
of  the  church,  is  obliged  to  promise,  that  for  the 
future  the  revenues  should  be  managed  by  aconomi, 
or  stewards,  chosen  out  of  the  clergy,  after  the  man- 
ner  of  the  great  churcli  of  Antioch.  And  it  is  not 
improbable,  but  the  like  accusation  being  brought 
against  Dioscorus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  was  the  reason  that  moved 
that  council  to  make  a  general  decree  in  this  mat- 
ter,  that  forasmuch  as  they  were  informed,  that  in 
some  churches  the  bishops  alone  administered  the 


ecclesiastical  revenues,  without  any  stewards,  they 
now  ordained,  that  every  church  having  a  bishop, 
should  also  have  a  steward  of  her  own  clergy,'  to 
manage  the  revenues  of  the  church  by  thc  direction 
of  the  bishop  ;  that  so  there  might  be  witnesses  of 
the  right  administration  of  them  ;  and  by  that 
means  neither  the  church's  goods  be  cmbezzled^ 
nor  any  scandal  or  reproach  brought  upon  the 
priesthoud.  But  then  I  cannot  think  this  was 
the  case  of  all  churches.  For  these  canons  were 
made  plainly  against  such  bishops  as  managed  the 
revenues  of  the  church,  diiao-vooi,  as  the  canon 
words  it,  without  eilher  archdeacon  or  aconomus  to 
attest  the  fidelity  of  their  management :  but  in  such 
churches  wherc  bishops  took  the  assistance  of  their 
archdeacon,  this  could  not  be  the  reason  for  setting 
up  the  office  of  the  aconomus,  because  suspicion  of 
mismanagement  was  provided  against  as  well  by 
the  testimony  of  an  archdeacon,  as  any  other  officer 
that  could  be  appointed.  And  therefore  I  have 
assigned  a  more  gcneral,  and,  as  I  take  it,  a  truer 
reason  for  the  institution  of  this  office  in  the  church. 
And  that  which   further  confirms 

....  .  Sed.  2. 

my  opmion  is,  that  the  aconomi,  as  ai-vSjmo be chosen 

'       *  out  of  the  clergy. 

well  as  the  archdeacons,  were  always 
to  be  chosen  out  of  the  clergy.  For  so  those  canons 
of  the  councils  of  Tyre  and  Chalcedon,  already 
cited,  plainly  direct.  And  for  any  thing  that  ap- 
pears  to  the  contrary,  this  was  the  constant  practice 
of  the  church.  We  find  in  the  acts  of  the  council 
of  Ephesus,8  which  are  inserted  also  into  the  coun- 
cil  of  Chalcedon,  one  Charisius  styled  both  presby- 
ter  and  acononms  of  the  church  of  Philadelphia. 
And  Liberatus9  speaks  of  one  John,  who  was  aco- 
nomus  of  Alexandria,  and  presbyter  of  Tahennesus, 
a  region  belonging  to  Alexandria.  Possidius  tells 
us,  in  the  Life  of  St.  Austin,10  that  he  always  made 
one  of  his  clergy  the  prcepositus  domus,  as  he  calls 
him,  whose  office  was  to  take  care  of  the  church 
revenues,  and  give  an  account  of  what  he  received 
and  expended,  when  it  was  demanded  of  him.  And 
to  the  same  purpose  Socrates11  says  of  Theophilus, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  that  having  advanced  two 
monks  to  the  honour  of  the  clergy,  he  made  them 
the  aconomi  of  the  church.  So  that  it  was  both 
the  rule  and  practice  of  the  church  to  take  the  aco- 
nomi  out  of  some  of  the  clergy,  and  we  never  meet 
with  any  instance  or  order  to  the  contrary.  Which 
argues  plainly,  that  the  true  reason  fordevolving  this 
office  upon  them,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 


'  Vid.  Conc.  Chalced.  c.  2,  25,  26. 

2  Liberat.  Breviar.  c.  16.  s  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  24. 

4  Book  II.  chap.  4.  sect.  6. 

5  Morin.  de  Ordinat.  Eccl.  par.  3.  Exere.  16.  c.  5.  n.  3. 
Concil.  Chalced.  Act.  9. 

'  Conc.  Chalced.  c.  26.  iSo^tv  iriioav  tKK\i\oiav  kirioKo- 

ttov  t^ovoav,  Kal  oiKovofiov  t^iv  *K  tov   ioiov  /c\?Sf»ou. 

a)T£  p{\  afxapTvpov  tivat  t!\v  oiKovofxiav  -rjjs  £KK\ticr('as,  &c. 

8  Conc.  Ephes.  in  Act.  1.  Conc.  Chalced.  t.  4.  p.  292. 
Chariiius  presbyter  et  oecdnonvts  Philadclphi-p. 


9  Liberat.  Breviar.  c.  16.  Johannes  ex  ceconomo  factus 
presbyter  Tabennesiotes. — Factusque  est  iterum  ceconumus, 
habens  causas  omnium  ecclesiarum. 

10  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  24.  Domus  ecclesioe  curam.  om- 
nemque  substantiam  ad  vices  valentioribus  clericis  delega- 
bat  et  credebat:  nunquam  clavem,  nunquam  annulum  in 
nianu  habens,  sed  ab  eisdem  domus  praepositis  cuncta  et 
accepta  et  erogata  notabantur. 

11  Socrat.  lib.  6.  c.  7.  t{\v  otKovofiiav  E«CK\i)<rias  auTcus 
lyfxiipuTfV. 
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arcndeacons,  was  no  other  than  that  because  of  a 
multiplicity  of  busiacss  the  archdeacons  now  could 
not  so  well  attend  it. 

Sect  3  What  the  office  itself  was,  appears 

cmeof tiwreTOntra  from  what  has  already  heen  said  :  to 
?L!^Su,"™«n^  which  I  shall  only  add  one  thing: 
that  by  the  authority  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon 12  the  ceconomus  was  to  continue  in  his 
office  during  the  vacancy  of  the  bishopric,  and  to 
look  after  the  income  of  the  church,  that  it  might 
be  preserved  safe  for  the  succeeding  bishop.  Which 
canon  some  not  improbably  think  was  designcd  to 
prevent  delays  in  filling  of  vacant  sees ;  that  no  me- 
tropolitan,  or  interventor,  under  whose  care  the 
vacant  church  was,  might  lie  under  any  temptation 
to  dcfer  the  election  of  a  new  bishop,  in  hopes  of 
enriching  himself  from  the  revenues  of  the  church ; 
but  whether  this  was  the  reason  or  not,  it  ccrtainly 
argues  that  these  men  were  generally  pcrsons  of 
extraordinary  crcdit  and  worth,  since  the  church 
could  securely  repose  so  great  a  confidence  in  them. 

Scct  t  And  indeed  all  imaginable  care  was 

cie^r«™"ia"in*  takcn  in  their  election,  that  they 
,h,  eW*  »f  them.  ghculd  fee  persons  of  such  a  crmVacter. 

To  which  purpose  some  canons  required,  that  they 
should  be  chosen  by  all  the  clergy ;  as  partieularly 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,13  in  his  canonical 
epistle,  gives  a  direction  in  that  case.  Which  pro- 
vision  was  but  reasonable  :  for  since  all  the  clergy 
had  a  common  concern  in  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  which  were  their  livelihood  and  subsistence, 
it  wras  fit  the  osconomus,  to  whose  care  the  revenues 
were  committed,  should  be  chosen  by  common  con- 
sent,  that  he  might  be  a  person  without  exception, 
and  no  one  have  reason  to  complain  that  he  was 
iujured  or  defrauded  of  his  dividend  or  portion. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


A    BRIEF    ACCOUNT    OF    SOME    OTHER    INFERIOR    OF- 
FICERS  1N  THE  CHURCH. 

Sect  ,  Beside  the  officers  already  mention- 

?f  thoV»££££"  ed,  there  were  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
'"""■  century  some  few  others,  whose  names 

are  not  very  commonly  met  with,  and  therefore  I 
shall  but  just  hint  the  signification  of  them,  and 
not  spend  time  in  any  curious  inquiries  about  their 
offices  and  employments.  The  same  canon1  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  which  speaks  of  the  ceconomus 
and  defensor,  mentions  also  another  officer  belong- 
ing  to  the  church,  who  is  styled  Trapaiiovdpwe,  in  the 


language  of  that  council.  But  the  translators  and 
critics  are  not  agreed  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
The  ancient  translation  of  Dionysius  Exiguus  ren- 
ders  it  mansionarius,  and  explains  that  in  a  marginal 
reading  by  ostiarius,  or  door-keeper  of  the  church. 
And  indeed  this  was  the  office  of  the  mansionarius 
in  the  Roman  church  about  the  time  when  Dio- 
nysius  Exiguus  lived.  For  Gregory  the  Great,  not 
long  after,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,2  speaking  of 
Abundius  mansionarius,  gives  him  also  the  title  of 
custos  ecclesia ;  and  in  another  dialogue  he  makes  it 
the  office  of  the  mansionarius"  to  light  the  lamps  or 
candles  of  the  church.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  bcst  learned  of  the  modern  critics  give  another 
sense  of  the  Greek  name  7rana/iovaotoc.  Justcllus* 
explains  it  by  villicus,  a  bailiff,  or  steward  of  the 
lands.  Bishop  Bevercge5  styles  him  rerum  eccle- 
siasticarum  administrator,  which  is  the  same.  And 
their  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Gothofred,  Cujacius, 
Suicerus,  Vossius,  and  many  others,  whose  judg- 
ment  in  the  case  may  be  sufficient  to  decide  the 
controversy,  till  the  reader  sees  better  reason  other- 
wise  to  determine  him. 

The  civil  law  takes  notice  of  an- 
other  sort  of  officers,  who  are  called     or uuoumAi 

7  T      .  -  ,  ecclcsiurum,  and 

custoacs  ccctcsiarum,  and  custodes  loco-  aatoin  lommm 

sauctorum  :  and 

rum  sanctorum  ;  which,  thoiurh  some  >jmv  these  nifltred 

o  froni  each  oUier. 

writers  confound  together,  yet  Gotho- 
fred  makes  a  distinction  between  them.  The  cus- 
todes  ecclesiurum  were  either  the  same  with  the  osti- 
arii,  or  order of  door-keepers,  or  else  with  those  callcd 
seniores  ecclesice,  which,  as  I  have  showed0  in  an- 
other  place,  were  much  of  the  same  nature  with 
our  churchwardens  and  vcstry-men.  But  the  cus- 
todes  locorum  sanctorum  were  the  keepers  of  those 
particular  places  in  Palestine,  which,  if  Gothofred 
judge  right,  had  more  peculiarly  the  title  of  loca 
sancta,  holy  places,  because  they  were  a  sort  of  me- 
morials  of  our  Saviour;  such  as  Bethlehem,  the 
place  of  his  nativity ;  and  Mount  Golgotha,  the 
place  of  his  crucifixion ;  and  his  grave  or  monu- 
ment,  which  was  the  place  of  his  resurrection ;  and 
Mount  Olivet,  the  place  of  his  ascension.  These 
places  were  frequently  visited  by  Christians  in 
those  ages,  as  appears  from  Eusebius,  Gregory 
Nyssen,  St.  Jerom,  and  several  others,  whom  the 
reader,  that  is  curious  in  this  matter,  may  find 
quoted  by  Gothofred,'  who  maintains,  that  upon 
that  very  account  those  placeshad  a  sortof  guardians 
or  keepers  assigned  them,  under  the  title  of  custodes 
locorum  sanctorum.  But  howrever  this  matter  be,  it 
is  certain  thcy  had  such  an  cmployment  in  the 
church  as,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  was  reputed  a  re- 
ligious  service ;  and  accordingly  they  were  entitled 


"Concil.  Chalced.  c.  25. 

13  Theophil.  can.  9.  ap.  Bevereg.  rantlect.  t.  2.  p.  173. 

yuw/iyj  -TrafTos  upaTEiu  oIkovohov  dirod£f)(6i)uat,  &C 

1  Concil.  Chalced.  c.  2.         2  Greg.  M.  Dial.  lib.  3.  c.  25. 
8  Ib.  Dial.  lib.  1.  c.  5.     Constanttus  mansionaiius  omnes 


lampades  ecclesioc  implevit  aqua,  &c. 

4  Justel.  Bibliothec.  Jur.  Canon.  t.  1.  p.  91. 

5  Bevereg.  Not.  in  Conc.  Chalced.  c.  2. 
«Book  II.  chap.  19.  sect.  19. 

'  Gothofrcd.  Not.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  26. 
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to  the  sameprivilege"  88  tlie  ecclesiastics  had,  tobe 
exempt  from  personal  tribute  in  regard  to  this  their 
employmcnt,  as  appears  from  a  law  of  Theodosius 
tlie  Great,  by  whom  this  immunity  waa  granted 
them. 

c  .  ,  Xext  to  these,  for  thc  similitude  of 

Sect.  3. 

hZ"0l^"'Ju."'  the  name  and  office.  I  mention  the 
sceuophylaces,  or,  as  they  were  other- 
wise  called,  rfijuijXiW  0u\«Kfc,  keepers  of  the  Kft/i/j.W, 
that  is,  the  saered  vessels,  utensils,  and  such  pre- 
cious  things  as  were  laid  up  in  the  sacred  repository 
of  the  church.  This  was  commonly  some  presby- 
ter:  for  Theodorus  Lector"  says,  Macedonius  was 
both  presbyter  and  seeuephylax  of  the  church  of 
Constantinople ;  and  Sozomen l0  before  him,  speak- 
ing  of  the  famous  Theodore,  presbyter  of  Antioch, 
who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  days  of  Julian, 
styles  him  <pv\ana  tZv  wi/mjXcW,  kecper  of  the  sacred 
utensils,  and  says,  he  was  put  to  death  because  he 
would  not  deliver  up  what  he  had  under  his  custo- 
dy  to  the  persecutors.  It  will  not  be  improper  to 
give  this  officer  also  the  name  of  chartophylax  and 
custos  archicoriiin,  because  the  rolls  and  archives 
are  reckoned  part  of  the  sacred  repository  of  th.e 
church.  Whence  Suicerus"  observes,  that  in  Pho- 
tius  the  names  sceuophylax  and  chartophylax  are 
givcn  to  the  same  person.  But  I  must  note,  that 
the  modern  Greeks  have  a  little  changed  fhis  office, 
and  added  a  power  to  it  which  did  not  belong  to  it 
in  the  primitive  church.  For  now,  as  Balsamon 12 
informs  us,  the  chartophylax  acts  as  the  patriarch's 
substitute,  excommunicating,  censuring,  and  licens- 
ing  the  ordinations  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  and 
sits  as  supreme  ecclesiastical  judge  under  the  patri- 
arch  in  many  other  cases  relating  to  the  church, 
which  are  things  we  do  not  find  belonging  to  the 
office  of  a  sceuojjhylax  in  the  primitive  ages. 

sect.  4.  Epiphanius  takes  notice  of  another 

n  "L""or''uu"'pret.  sort  of  officers  in  the  church,  to  whom 
he  gives  the  natne"  of  IpnijnvTai,  in- 
terpreters,  and  says,  their  office  was  to  render  one 
language  into  another  as  there  was  occasion,  both 
in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  homilies  that 
were  made  to  the  people.  That  there  was  such  an 
office  in  the  church  appears  further  from  the  Passion 
of  Procopius  the  martyr,  published  by  Valesius,14 
where  it  is  said,  that  Procopius  had  three  offices  in 
the  church  of  Scythopohs,  he  was  reader,  exorcist, 
and  interpreter  of  the  Syriac  tongue.     I  conceive 


"Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  26.  Universos 
quos  constituerit  custodes  ecclesiarum  esse,  vel  sanctorum 
locorum,  ac  religiosis  obsequiis  deservire,  nullius  adtentati- 
onis  molestiam  sustiuere  decernimus.  Quis  enim  eos  capite 
censos  patiatur  esse  devinctos,  quos  necessario  intelligit 
supra  memorato  obsequio  mancipatos  ? 

9  Theodor.  Lector.  lib.  2.  »»  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  8. 

"  Suicer.  Thesaur.  t.  2.  p.  971. 

12  Balsam.  Not.  ad.  can.  9.  Concil.  Nic.  2. 

ls  Epiph.  Expos.    Fid.    n.   21.    ip/Xi)VEVTai  yXaa-cnii  ffs 


the  office  was  chiefly  in  such  churches  where  the 
people  spake  differcnt  languages,  as  in  the  churches 
of  Palestine,  where  probably  some  spoke  Syriac 
and  others  Greek,  and  in  thc  churches  of  Africa, 
where  some  spake  Latin  and  others  Punic.  In  such 
churches  there  was  occasion  for  an  interpreter,  that 
those  who  undcrstood  not  the  language  in  which 
the  Scripturcs  were  read,  or  the  homilies  preached, 
might  receive  edification  by  having  them  inune- 
diately  rendercd  into  a  tongue  which  they  did  un- 
derstand.  So  far  was  the  primitive  church  from 
encouraging  ignorance,  by  locking  up  the  Scrip- 
tures  in  an  unknown  tongue,  that  she  not  only 
translated  them  into  all  languages,  but  also  ap- 
pointed  a  standing  office  of  interpreters,  who  were 
viva  voce  to  make  men  understand  what  was  read, 
and  not  suffer  them  to  be  barbarians  in  the  service 
of  God,  which  is  a  tyranny  that  was  unknown  to 
former  ages ! 

Another  office,  that  must  not  wholly  Sec,  5 
be  passed  over  whilst  we  are  upon  of  lUe  """"•'■ 
this  head,  is  that  of  the  notarii,  or  exceptores,  as  the 
Latins  called  them;  who  are  the  same  that  the 
Greeks  call  dZvypaQoi,  or  Taxvypd<poi,  from  their  writ- 
ing  short-hand  by  characters,  which  was  necessary 
in  the  service  they  were  chiefly  employed  in.  For 
the  first  use  of  them  was  to  take  in  writing  the  whole 
process  of  the  heathen  judges  against  the  Christian 
martyrs,  and  minutely  to  describe  the  several  cir- 
cumstances  of  their  examination  and  passion ;  what 
questions  were  put  to  them ;  what  answers  they 
made ;  and  whatever  passed  during  the  time  of 
their  trial  and  suflering.  Whence  such  descriptions 
were  called  gesta  martyrum,  the  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments  of  the  Martyrs ;  which  were  the  original  ac- 
counts  which  every  church  preserved  of  her  own 
martyrs.  The  first  institution  of  these  notarii  into 
a  standing  office  at  Rome,  Bishop  Pearson15  and 
some  other  learned  persons  think,  was  under  Fabian 
in  the  time  of  the  Decian  persecution.  For  in  one 
of  the  most  ancient  catalogues 16  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  Fabian  is  said  to  have  appointed  seven  sub- 
deacons  to  inspect  the  seven  notaries,  and  see  that 
they  faithfully  collected  the  acts  of  the  martyrs. 
But  though  it  was  no  standing  office  before,  yet 
the  thing  itself  was  always  done  by  some  persons 
fitly  quahfied  for  the  work ;  as  appears  from  the 
ancient  acts  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  and  several 
others,  which  were  written  before  Fabian  is  said  to 


yXwaaav,  /i  iv  Tctts  avayvwataiv,  i)  iv  tcus  irpoaofiiXiaii. 

14  Acta  Procop.  ap.  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Pa- 
loestin.  c.  ].  Ibi  ecclesiae  tria  ministeria  prsebebat :  unum  in 
legendi  officio,  altevum  in  Syii  interpretatione  sermonis,  et 
tertium  adversus  doemones  manus  impositione  consummans. 

15  Pearson.  de  Succession.  Episc.  Rom.  Dissert.  1.  c.  4. 
n.  3.     Fell,  Not.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  12. 

16  Catalog.  Rom.  Pontif.  in  Fabian.  Hic  fecit  sex  vel 
septem  subdiaconos,  qui  septem  notaiiis  imminereut,  ut 
gesta  martyrum  fideliter  colligerent. 
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have  instituted  public  and  standing  notaries  at 
Rome.  In  after  ages  these  notaries  vvcre  also  em- 
ployed  in  writing  the  acts  of  the  councils,  and 
taking  speeches  and  disputations,  and  whatever  else 
passed  in  synod.  Thus  Euscbius17  notes  that  Mal- 
chion's  dispute  with  Paulus  Samosatensis  in  the 
council  of  Antioch  was  recordcd  as  it  was  spoken, 
by  the  notaries  who  took  it  from  their  mouths : 
and  Socrates  says  the  same18  of  the  disputation  be- 
tween  Basilius  Ancyranus  and  Photinus  in  the 
council  of  Sirmium.  We  read  also  of  a  sort  of  no- 
taries  in  councils,  whose  office  was  to  recite  all  in- 
struments,  allcgations,  petitions,  or  whatcver  else 
of  the  like  nature  was  to  be  offered  or  read  in 
council.  And  these  were  commonly  deacons,  and 
sometimes  a  presbyter  was  the  chief  of  them,  and 
thereupon  styled  primicerius  notariorum  ;  as  in  the 
acts  of  the  general  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chal- 
cedon19  there  is  frequent  mention  of  Aetius,  dea- 
con  and  notary,  and  Peter,  presbyter  of  Alexan- 
dria  and  uhief  of  the  notavics, primicerius  notariorum. 
There  were  also  notarics  that  vvere  employed  to 
take  the  discourses  of  famous  and  eloquent  preach- 
ers  from  their  mouths  :  by  which  means,  Socrates20 
observes,  many  of  St.  Chrysostom's  sermons  were 
preserved,  and  some  of  Atticus  his  successor.  Bi- 
shops  also  had  their  private  inroypaftic,,  which  some 
call  notaries :  but  Valesius21  reckons  them  in  the 
quality  of  readcrs.  Whatever  they  were,  Athanasius 
served  in  this  office,  as  vwoypatptve,  under  Alexander, 
and  Proclus  under  Atticus,  as  Socrates22  informs  us. 
The  curious  reader  perhaps  vvill  find 
or  iiie  apocrita-     several  other  of  these  lcsser  offices, 

fii,  oi-  re&pomales. 

which  he  vvill  think  might  come  into 
this  catalogue  :  but,  that  I  may  not  seem  too  minute 
in  small  matters,  I  vvill  only  add  one  office  more, 
vvhich  is  that  of  the  apocrisarii,  or  responsales. 
These  were  a  sort  of  residents  in  the  imperial  city 
in  the  name  of  foreign  churches  and  bishops,  vvhose 
office  was  to  negociate  as  proctors  at  the  emperor's 
court,  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes  wherein  their 
principals  might  be  concerned.  The  institution  of 
the  office  seems  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  or  not  long  after,  when  the  emperors  being 
become  Christians,  foreign  churches  had  more  oc- 
casion  to  promote  their  suits  at  the  imperial  court 
than  formerly :  however,  wre  find  it  established  by 
law  in  the  time   of  Justinian ;   for  in   one   of  his 


Novels  it  is  ordered,23  tliat  forasmuch  as  no  bishop 
vvas  to  be  long  absent  from  his  church  without 
special  command  from  the  emperor,  if  therefore 
any  one  had  occasion  to  negociate  any  ecclcsiastical 
cause  at  court,  he  should  prefer  his  petilion  either 
by  the  apocrisarius  of  his  church,  whose  business 
vvas  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  church,  and  prosecute 
her  affairs  ;  or  else  by  the  ceconomus,  or  some  other 
of  his  clergy  sent  on  purpose  to  signify  his  request. 
It  does  not  indeed  appear  from  that  lavv,  that  thcse 
apocrisarii  were  of  the  clergy,  but  from  other  vvrit- 
ers  vve  may  easily  collect  it.  For  Liberatus  says,M 
Anatolius,  a  deacon  of  Alexandria,  vvas  apocrisarim 
or  resident  for  Dioscorus  his  bishop  at  Constan- 
tinople,  by  which  means  he  gained  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  being  chosen  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople  upon  the  deatli  of  Flavian.  And  Evagrius" 
observes  the  same  of  Eutychius,  that  from  being 
apocrisarius  to  the  bishop  of  Amasia,  he  was  imme- 
diately  advanced  tobebishop  of  the  royal  city  after 
Mennas.  Which  seems  plainly  to  imply,  that  he  vvas 
one  of  the  clergy  before,  since  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  promoted^er  saltum.  I  must  further  observe, 
that  in  imitation  of  these  apocrisarii  in  thc  church, 
almost  every  monastery  had  their  apocrisarii  like- 
wise,  vvhose  business  was  not  to  reside  in  the  royal 
city,  as  the  former  did,  but  to  act  as  proctors  for 
their  monastery,  or  any  member  of  it,  vvhen  they 
had  occasion  to  give  any  appearance  at  lavv  before 
the  bishop  under  whose  jurisdiction  they  were. 
This  is  clear  from  another  of  Justinian's  Novels, 
which  requires  the  Ascetics  in  such  cases  to  an- 
svver  by  their  apocrisarii  or  rcsponsales.™  And  these 
were  sometimes  also  of  the  clergy,  as  appears  from 
the  acts  of  the  fifth  gcneral  council,  vvhcre  one 
Theonas27  styles  himself  presbyter  and  apocrisarius 
of  the  monastery  of  Mount  Sinai.  The  Latin  trans- 
lator  calls  him  ambasiator,  which  is  not  so  very 
proper,  yet  in  some  measure  expresses  the  thing : 
for,  as  Suicerus29  observes,  in  process  of  time  the 
emperors  also  gave  the  name  of  apocrisarii  to  their 
ovvn  ambassadors,  and  it  became  the  common  title 
of  every  legate  vvhatsoever.  Which  I  the  rather 
note,  that  the  reader  may  distinguish  these  things, 
and  not  confound  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  sense 
of  the  name  apocrisarius  together.  And  thus  much 
of  the  inferior  orders  and  offices  of  the  clergy  in 
the  primitive  church. 


17  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  29.     iTrtaiifitLovfxivioi/  Tayyypdq^uiv. 

18  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  30.  6£uypd<pu>v  Tcts  (puivas  uvtwv 
ypatpovTwv. 

19  Concil.  Ephes.  Act.  1.  in  Actione  1.  Concil.  Chalced.  t. 
4.  p.  292. 

20  Socrat.  lib.  6.  c.  4.  It.  lib.  7.  c.  2.  21  Vales.  Not. 
in  Socr.  lib.  5.  c.  22.                   m  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  17  et  41. 

'a  Justin.  Novel.  6.  c.  2.  Sancimus,  si  quando  propter 
ecclesiasticam  occasionem  incklerit  necessitas,  hanc  aut 
per  eos  qui  res  agunt  sanctarum  ecclesiarum  (quos  apocri- 
sarios  vocant)  aut  per  aliquos  clericos  huc  destinatos,  aut 


ceconomos  suos  notam  imperio  facere,  &c. 

21  Liberat.  Breviar.  c.  12.  Ordinatus  est  pro  eo  (Fla- 
viano)  Anatolius  diaconus,  qui  fuit  Constantinopoli  apocri- 
sarius  Dioscori. 

25  Evagr.  lib.  4.  c.  38.    tois  diroKpiataiv  ' Atxaatias  iiria- 

KOTTOV  dllJKOVtiTO,  &C. 

26  Justin.  Novel.  79.  c.  1. 

27  Concil.  5.  General.  Act.  1.  in  Libello  Monachor.  Syria9 
Sccundse.  t.  5.  p.  116.  Geuii/us  irpiafSvTtpos,  Kal  dtroKpt 
adpios  tov  dyiov  opou?  'X.lvu. 

23  Suicer.  Thesaur.  t.  1.  p.  456. 
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BOOK   IV. 

OF  THE  ELECTIONS  AND  ORDINATIONS  OF  THE  CLERGY,  AND  THE  PARTICULAR 
QUALTFICATIONS  OF  SUCH  AS  WERE  TO  BE  ORDAINED. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF    THE    SETEKAL   WAYS    OF    DESIGXIXG    PEKSOXS    TO    THE    MINISTRT,   IN    THE    APOSTOLICAE    AND 

PKIMITITE    AGES    OF    THE    CHtTRCH. 


Spct ,  Having  thus  far  given  an  account.  of 

of  d"^fbi"o^  all  the  orders  of  the  clergy  in  the  pri- 
[hVLtT^Jy  °f  mitive  church,  both  supcrior  and  in- 
ferior,  togcther  with  the  several  offices 
and  functions  that  were  annexed  to  them,  I  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  rides  and  methods  that  were 
observed  in  setting  apart  fit  persons  for  the  minis- 
try,  especially  for  the  three  superior  orders,  which 
were  always  of  principal  concern.  And  here  in  the 
first  place  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  in  the 
apostolical  and  following  ages,  there  were  four 
several  ways  of  designing  persons  for  the  ministry, 
or  discovering  who  were  most  fit  to  be  ordained : 
the  first  of  which  was  by  casting  lots  ;  the  second, 
by  making  choice  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gentile 
converts ;  the  third,  by  particular  direction  and  in- 
spiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  last,  in  the 
common  and  ordinary  way  of  examination  and  elec- 
tion.  The  first  method  was  observed  in  the  de- 
signation  of  Matthias  to  be  an  apostle,  as  we  read, 
Acts  i.  23,  26,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  disciples 
themselves  first  appointed  two,  Joscph  called  Bar- 
sabas,  and  Matthias ;  and  then  praying  to  God, 
that  he  would  show  whether  of  those  two  he  had 
chosen,  they  gave  forth  their  lots,  and  the  lot  fell 
upon  Matthias.  St.  Chrysostom1  says,  they  used 
this  method  because  as  yet  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not 
descended  on  them,  and  they  had  not  at  this  time 
the  power  of  choosing  by  inspiration ;  and  therefore 
they  committed  the  business  to  prayer,  and  left  the 
determination  to  God.  The  author  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical  Hierarchy  under  the  name  of  Dionysius,2 
fancies  that  God  answered  their  prayer  by  some 
visible  token :  but  if  so,  this  had  not  been  choosing 
by  lot,  as  the  Scripture  says  it  was,  but  a  quite  dif- 


ferent  method  of  election.  However,  interpreters 
generally  agree,  that  there  was  something  extraor- 
dinary  in  it :  Dr.  Lightfoot3  thinks  Matthias  had 
no  other  ordination  to  his  apostleship  ;  for  the  apos- 
tles  did  not  give  him  any  ordination  by  impositicn 
of  hands  after  this,  as  they  did  to  presbyters  after- 
wards :  and  that,  if  true,  was  extraordinary  indeed. 
Others  reckon  the  extraordinariness  of  it  to  consist 
in  the  singular  way  of  electing  and  designing  him 
to  that  office  by  lot :  for  they  say4  all  ecclesiastical 
history  scarce  affords  such  another  instance :  and  I 
confess  there  are  not  very  many,  but  some  few  there 
are,  which  show  that  that  method  of  electing  was 
not  altogether  so  singular  as  is  commonly  imagined. 
For  in  Spain,  it  was  once  the  common  practice,  as 
may  be  concluded  from  a  canon5  of  the  council  of 
Barcelona,  anno  599,  which  orders,  that  when  a 
vacant  bishopric  is  to  be  filled,  two  or  three  shall 
be  elected  by  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and  people, 
who  shall  present  them  to  the  metropolitan  and  his 
fellow  bishops,  and  they,  having  first  fasted,  shall 
cast  lots,  leaving  the  dctermination  to  Christ  the 
Lord  :  then  he  on  whom  the  lot  shall  fall,  shall  be 
consummatedby  the blessingof consecration.  There 
is  nothing  different  in  this  from  the  first  example, 
save  only  that  in  this  there  is  express  mention  of  a 
consecration  afterward,  which  is  not  in  the  history 
of  Matthias ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  there  might  be  a 
consecration  in  his  case  too,  though  not  expressly 
mentioned :  but  I  leave  this  to  further  inqiviry. 
The  second  way  of  designation  was,  gect  2 

by  making  choice  of  the  first-fruits  of  b  ^aWnTclS 
the  Gentile  converts  to  be  ordained  to   the^GeSe  con-  ° 
the  ministry.     For  these  expressing 
a  greater  zeal  than  others,  by  their  readiness  and 


1  Chrys.  Houi.  5.  in  1  Tim. 

2  Dionys.  Eccl.  Hier.  c.  5.  p.  367. 
»  Lightfoot,  in  Acts  i.  21. 

4  Dodwel,  Dissert.  1.  in  Cypr.  n.  17. 

5  Concil.  Barcinou.  c.  3.  tom.  5.  p.  1606.     Duobus  aut 


tribus,  quos  ante  consensus  cleri  et  plebis  elegerit,  metro- 
politani  judicio  ejusque  coepiscopis  praesentatis,  quem  sors, 
praeeunte  jejunio,  Christo  Domino  terminante,  monstrave- 
rit,  benedictio  consecrationis  accumnlet. 
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fonvardness  to  embrace  the  gospel,  were  generally 
pitched  upon  by  the  apostle.s,  as  best  qualified  for 
propagating  the  Christian  religion  in  the  world. 
Clemens  Romanus,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans,6  says,  the  apostles  in  all  countries  and  cities 
where  they  preached,  ordained  their  first  converts 
bishops  and  deacons,  for  the  conversion  of  others  ; 
and  that  they  had  the  direction  of  the  Spirit  for 
doing  this.  And  hence  the  author  that  personates 
the  same  Clemens,  in  his  pretended  epistle  to 
James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  giving  him  an  account 
of  the  reasons  that  moved  St.  Peter  to  ordain  him, 
says,'  it  was  because  he  was  chief  of  the  first-fruits 
of  his  converts  among  the  Gentiles.  Some  com- 
pare  this  to  the  right  of  primogeniture  among  the 
ancient  patriarchs,  which  entitled  the  first-born  to 
the  priesthood ;  and  I  will  not  deny  but  there 
miglit  be  something  of  ahusion  in  it :  but  then  the 
parallel  will  not  hold  throughout ;  for  in  the  latter 
case  it  was  not  any  natural  right,  but  personal 
merit  attending  their  primogeniture,  that  entitled 
the  first  converts  to  the  Christian  priesthood. 

sect.  3.  Which  will  appear  further  by  con- 

paTticuiai^dS&OT  sidering,  that  many  of  them  were  or- 
te  y  l  ciajnc(j  Uy  the  particular  direction  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  For  so  the  words,  HoKtfidZovreg  r<£ 
nvivfian,  in  Clemens  Romanus,  may  be  understood, 
to  signify  the  Spirit's  pointing  out  the  particular 
persons  whom  he  would  have  to  be  ordained ; 
which  I  obscrved  to  be  the  third  way  of  designation 
of  persons  to  the  ministry,  very  usual  in  those  pri- 
mitive  times  of  the  church.  Thus  Timothy  was 
chosen  and  ordained,  according  to  the  prophecies 
that  went  before  of  him,  1  Tim.  i.  18.  Whence  his 
ordination  is  also  called  the  gift  that  was  given  him 
by  prophecy,  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  In  regard  to  which 
the  ancient  interpreters,  Chrysostom8  and  Theo- 
doret,  say,  he  had  not  any  human  vocation,  but  was 
chosen  by  Divine  revelation,  and  ordained  by  the 
direction  of  the  Spirit.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in 
his  famous  homily,  entitled,  Quis  Dires  salvetur, 
observes  the  same  of  the  elergy  of  the  Asiatic 
churches,  whom  St.  John  ordained  after  his  return 
from  the  isle  of  Patmos :  he  says,  they  were  such 
as  were  signified  or  pointed  out9  to  him  by  the 
Spirit.  I  know  indeed  Combefis10  puts  a  different 
sense  upon  these  words,  and  says,  the  designation 


here  spoken  of,  means  not  any  new  or  distinct  re- 
velation,  but  I  know  not  what  Divine  predestination 
of  tlie  pcrsons  ;  or  else  their  ordination  itself,  which 
was  the  seal  or  consignation  of  the  Spirit ;  and  that 
there  is  no  authority  for  the  common  sense  which 
intcrpreters  put  upon  this  passage.  But  as  he  owns 
his  notion  to  be  singular,  and  contrary  to  the  sense 
of  all  other  lcarned  men  ;  so  it  is  evidently  against 
matter  of  fact  and  ancient  history,  whicli  aflbrds 
several  other  instanccs  of  the  like  designations  in 
the  following  ages.  I  will  give  an  instance  or  two 
out  of  many.  Euscbius"  says,  Alexander,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  was  chosen  Kara  cnroKdXvipiv,  by  reve- 
lation,  and  an  oracular  voice,  which  signified  to 
some  Ascetics  of  the  church,  that  they  should  go 
forth  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  there  nieet 
hini  whom  God  had  appointed  to  be  their  bishop; 
which  was  this  Alexander,  a  stranger  from  Cap- 
padocia,  eoming  upon  other  busincss  to  Jerusalcm. 
He  was  indeed  bishop  of  another  place  beforc,  but 
his  translation  to  the  see  of  Jerusalem  was  wholly  by 
Divine  direction,  which  is  the  thing  I  allege  it  for. 
We  have  another  such  instance  in  thc  election  of 
Alcxander,  surnamed  Carbonarius,  bishop  of  Coma- 
na,mentioned  by  Grcgory  Nyssen  in  the  Life  of  Gre- 
gory  Thaumaturgus.  This  Alcxander  was  a  Gentile 
philosopher,and  verylearnedman,who  uponhis  con- 
version  to  Christianity,  that  he  might  avoid  observa- 
tion,  and  follow  his  philosophical  studies  with  the 
greater  privacy,  in  his  grcat  humility  bctook  himself 
to  the  trade  of  a  collicr,  whence  he  had  the  name  of 
Carbonarius.  Now  it  happened  upon  the  vacancy 
of  the  bishopric  of  Comana,  that  the  citizens  sent 
to  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  to  desire  him  to  come  and 
ordain  them  a  bishop;  but  they  not  agreeing  in 
their  choice,  one  by  way  of  jest  and  ridicule  proposed 
Alexander  the  collier;  who  being  discovered a  by 
special  revelation  to  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  to  be  a 
man  of  extraordinary  virtues  and  worth,  who  had 
submitted  to  that  contemptible  calling  only  to  avoid 
being  taken  notice  of;  andbeing  found  upon  a  due 
inquiry  to  be  the  man  he  was  represented  to  be,  he 
was  thereupon  unanimously  chosen  by  all  the 
church  to  be  their  bishop,  and  immediately  ordained 
by  St.  Gregory.  Cyprian  often  speaks  of  this  Di- 
vine  designation  in  the  case  of  Celerinus,13  and  Au- 
relius,14  when  they  were  but  to  be  ordained  readers : 


6  Cletn.  Rom.  Ep.  1.  n.  42.  ksto  x<*'/oas  KCLl  to\eis 
/c>)pt/crcroi/T£s,  KaStTavov  T«s  drrapxas  aljTuiv,  <5o/a/ta£oi/T£s 

Tto  ITl/EU/iaTl  £IS  tTricrKOTTOUS  Kal  CUa/COI/Ol/S  TCOl/  /iiWovtojv 
TTt^BVttV. 

7  Pseudo-Clem.  Ep.  ad  Jacob.  ap.  Coteler.  t.  1.  p.  G06.  o-i/ 

y&P  cV   SfXOV  TWV  Cto^O/UftOl/  eSvuiV   £t   KpitTTUiV  aTTap^V. 

8  Chrys.  et  Theod.  in  Tim.  i.  18. 

9  Cleiu.  Alex.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  3.  c.  23.  et  ap.  Combefis. 
Auctar.  Noviss.  p.  185.  /cX.?ipto  'ivayt  Ttva  /w\i)/)totrtoi/  tcoi/ 
utto  tov  ITi/EU/iaTos  atjiiatvofxevuiv. 

10  Combefis.  Not.  in  loc.  p.  192.  Quos  Spiritus  designasset 
Divina  potius  pruedestinatione,  quiim  nova  aliqua  et  dis- 


tincta  revelatione,  quam  nec  Clemens  significavit,  nec  ulla 
probat  auctoritas,  &c. 

11  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  11. 

12  Nyssen.  t.  3.  p.  5G2. 

,3  Cypr.  Ep.  34.  al.  39.  ad  Cler.  Carthag.  Referimus  ad 
vos  Celerinum  fratrem  nostrum — Clero  nostro  non  humana 
suffragatione,  sed  Divina  dignatione  conjunctum.  Qui  cum 
consentire  dubitaret,  ecclesiae  ipsius  admonitu  et  hortatu  in 
visione  per  noctem  compulsus  est,  ne  negaret  nobis  suaden- 
tibus,  &c. 

14  Id.  Ep.  33.  al.  38.  Exspectanda  non  sunt  testimonia 
humana,  cum  praccedunt  Divina  suffragia. 
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and  he  says  also,  he  had  a  Divine   direction'5  to 
translate  Numidicus  froin  another  church  to  the 
church  of  Carthage.     And  Sozomen 16  tclls  us  from 
Apollinarius,  that  Alexandcr,  hishop  of  Alexandria, 
appointed  Athanasius  his  successorby  Divine  com- 
mand.     For  some  time  before  his  death  it  was  sig- 
nified  to  him  by  Divine  revelation,  that  no  one 
should  succeed  him  but  Athanasius :  and  therefore, 
when  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  he  called  Atha- 
nasius  by  name,  who  was  then  absent  and  fled  for 
fear  of  being  made  bishop  ;  and  another  of  the  same 
name,  who  was  present,  answering  to  the  call,  he 
said  nothing  to  him,  but  called  Athanasius  again : 
which  he  did  several  times,  whereby  it  was  at  last 
understood,  that  he  meant  the  Athanasius  that  was 
fleil ;  to  whom,  though  absent,  he  then  prophetically 
said,  Thinkest  thou  that  thou  art  escaped,  Atha- 
nasius  ?  No :  thou  art  not  escaped.     It  were  easy 
to  add  many  other  instances  of  the  like  nature,  but 
these  are  suflicient  to  show  against  Combefis,  that 
in  those  early  ages  men  were  sometimes  designed  to 
the  ministry  by  particular  Divine  rcvelation  and 
prophecy,  or  else  the  ancients  themselves  were  won- 
derfully  deceived.     Whilst  I  am  upon  this  head,  I 
must  suggest  two  things  further  :  First,  that  a  dove's 
lighting  upon  the  head  of  any  man  at  an  election 
was  usually  taken  for  a  Divine  omen ;    and  com- 
monly  the  person  who  had  that  sign,  was  looked 
upon  as  pointed  out  by  the  Spirit,  and  accordingly 
chosen  before  all  others,  as  having  a  sort  of  emblem 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Eusebius  observes,"  it  was  this 
that  turned  the  election  upon  Fabian,  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  gave  him  the  preference  before  all  others, 
though  he  was  a  stranger.     No  one  at  first  thought 
of  choosing  him  :  but  a  dove  being  observed  by  the 
people  to  settle  upon  his  head,  they  took  it  for  an 
emblem  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  heretofore  de- 
scended  upon  our  Saviour  in  the  form  of  a  dove  ; 
and  thereupon  with  one  consent,  as  if  they  had  been 
moved  themselves  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  cried 
out,*A?ioi',  he  was  worthy ;  which  was  the  word  then 
used  to  signify  their  consent ;  and  so  without  more 
ado  they  took  him  and  set  him  upon  the  bishop's 
throne.    The  election  of  Severus,  bishop  of  Ra- 
venna,  and  that  of  Euortius,  bishop  of  Orleans,  was 
determined  the  same  way,  as  Blondel "  has  observed 
out  of  their  lives  in   Surius ;   and  the  inquisitive 
reader  may  furnish  himself  with  other  instances 
from  his  own  observation.  The  other  thing  I  would 
suggest  is,  that  sometimes   an   accidental  circum- 
stance  was  so  providentially  disposed,  as  to  be  taken 


for  an  indication  of  thc  Divine  will,  and  approba- 
tion  of  an  election.  Sulpicius  Severus  makes  this 
observation  particularly  upon  a  circumstance  that 
happened  in  the  clection  of  St.  Martin,  bishop  of 
Tours.  Some  of  the  provincial  bishops,  who  were 
met  at  the  place,  for  very  unjust  reasons  opposed 
his  election ;  and  more  especially  one,  whose  name 
was  Defensor,  was  a  violent  stickler  against  him. 
Now  it  happened,  that  the  reader  who  was  to  have 
read  that  day,  not  being  able  to  get  in  due  time  to 
his  place,  by  reason  of  the  press  and  crowding  of 
the  people  ;  and  the  rest  being  in  a  little  confusion 
upon  that  account ;  one  of  those  that  stood  by, 
taking  up  a  book,  read  the  first  verse  that  he  lighted 
upon,  which  happened  to  be  those  words  of  the  8th 
Psalm,  "  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings 
thou  hast  perfected  praise,  because  of  thine  enemies, 
that  thou  mightest  destroy  the  enemy  and  defensor." 
For  so  it  seems  the  vulgar  Gallican  translation  then 
read  it,  ut  destruas  inimicum  et  defensorem.  These 
words  were  no  sooner  read,  but  the  people  gave  a 
shout,  and  the  adverse  party  were  confounded.  And 
so,  says  our  author,"  it  was  generally  believed  that 
this  Psalm  was  read  by  Divine  appointment,  that 
Defensor  the  bishop  might  hear  his  own  work  con- 
dcmned,  whilst  the  praises  of  God  were  perfected  in 
St.  Martin  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings,  and  the  enemy  was  at  once  both  discovered 
and  destroyed.  By  what  has  been  said,  the  reader 
now  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  meaning  of  the  an- 
cients,  when  they  speak  of  particular  Divine  de- 
signations  of  persons  to  the  ministry  of  the  church. 

The  fourth  and  last  way  of  design-  _  t  t 

ation,  was  by  the  ordinary  course  of  b  TomnZ'!LSge 
suffrage  and  election  of  the  church :  and  elcc,ion- 
the  method  of  which  in  general  was  so  accurate  and 
highly  approved,  that  one  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
though  a  heathen,  thought  fit  to  give  a  great  cha- 
racter  and  encomium  of  it,  and  propose  it  to  himself 
as  an  example  proper  to  be  imitated  in  the  designa- 
tion  and  choice  of  civil  officers  for  the  service  of  the 
empire.  For  so  Lampridius20  represents  the  prac- 
tice  of  Alexander  Severus  :  whenever  he  was  about 
to  constitute  any  governors  of  provinces,  or  receiv- 
ers  of  the  public  revenues,  he  first  proposed  their 
names,  desiring  the  people  to  make  evidence  against 
them,  if  any  one  could  prove  them  guilty  of  any 
crime :  but  if  they  accused  them  falsely,  it  should 
be  at  the  peril  of  their  own  lives :  saying,  it  was 
unreasonable,  that  when  the  Christians  and  Jews 
did  this  in  propounding  those  whom  thcy  ordained 


15  Cypr.  Ep.  35.  al.  40.  Admonitos  nos  et  instructos  sciatis 
dignatione  Divina,  ut  Numidicus  presbyter  adscribatur  pres- 
byterorum  Carthaginiensium  numero. 

16  Sozom.  lib.  2.  c.  17.  A\t'|fai/<5()OS  diaoox°v  avTe  kcl- 
Tiknriv  ASavacriov  Otiais  irpoo-ra^ta-iv  iir'  aiiTov  dyayuiv 

T!lV  \f/7]<j>OV,  &c. 

"  Euseb.  lib.  G.  c.  '29. 

K  2 


11  Blond.  Apol.  p.  426.  Surius,  Vit.  Sauct.  Feb.  1.  et  Sep.  7. 

19  Sever.  Vit.  S.  Martin.  c.  7.  p.  225.  Ita  habitum  est, 
Divino  nutu  Psalmum  hunc  lectum  fuisse,  ut  testimonium 
operis  sui  Defensor  audiret,  quia  e.\  ore  infantium  atque 
lactantium  in  Martino  Domini  lande  perfecta,  et  ostensus 
pariter  et  destructus  est  inimicus. 

20  Lamprid.  Vit.  Alex.  Sever.  c.  45. 
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their  priests  and  ministers,  the  same  should  not  be 
done  in  the  appointment  of  governors  of  provinces, 
in  whose  hands  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  men  were 
intrusted.  This  argues,  that  all  irnaginable  care 
was  taken  in  the  election  of  Christian  ministers, 
since  their  practice  in  this  respect  has  such  ample 
testimony  from  the  heathens.  And  indeed  all  mo- 
dern  writers  agree  upon  the  matter  in  general,  that 
anciently  elections  were  made  with  a  great  deal  of 
caution  and  exactness :  but  as  to  the  particular 
methods  that  were  used,  men  are  strangely  divided 
in  their  accounts  of  them ;  by  which  means  there  is 
no  one  subject  has  been  rendered  more  intricate 
and  perplexed  than  this  of  elections,  which  has 
even  frighted  some  from  attempting  to  give  an  ac- 
count  of  it :  but  I  must  not  wholly  disappoint  my 
readers  through  such  fears,  and  therefore  I  shall 
briefiy  acquaint  them  with  the  different  sentiments 
of  modern  authors  who  have  handled  this  subject, 
and  then  clear  what  I  take  to  be  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  from  evident  proofs  of  ancient  history, 
which  shall  be  the  business  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 


A  MORE  PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
METHOD  AND  MANNER  OF  ELECTIONS  OF  THE 
CLERGY. 

(  The   grand   question   in   this   affair, 

ophJions^n^med  uPon  which  learned  men  are  so  much 
p^opie°snpowerSa*e  divided,  is  concerning  the  persons  who 

centlyin  elections.    j^  &  ^^  f()  ^^  j^  ^  electi()ns  Qf 

the  clergy.  Some  think  the  people  were  never  al- 
lowed  any  other  power,  save  only  to  give  their  tes- 
timonials  to  the  party  elected,  or  to  make  objections, 
if  they  had  any  just  and  reasonable  exceptions, 
against  him.  So  Habertus,1  and  Sixtus  Senensis,2 
and  Bellarmine.3  Others  say  the  people  were  abso- 
lute  and  proper  electors,  and  that  from  apostolical 
right,  which  they  always  enjoyed  for  a  succession 
of  many  ages.  This  opinion  is  advanced,  and  with 
great  show  of  learning  asserted,  by  Blondel,'  against 
Sancta  Clara,  and  the  rest  of  the  other  opinion.    De 


Marca5  takes  a  middle  way  between  those  two  ex- 
tremes.  He  says  the  people  had  as  much  power 
anciently,  as  any  of  the  clergy  below  bishops ;  that 
is,  their  consent  was  required  in  the  promotion  of  a 
bishop,  as  well  as  their  testimony  :  yet  he  will  not 
allow  this  to  be  called  elccting ;  for  the  designation, 
election,  or  judgment,  he  says,  still  belonged  only 
to  the  metropolitan,  together  with  the  synod  of  pro- 
vincial  bishops.  And  though  we  read  sometimes  of 
their  giving  their  vote  or  suffrage,  yet  that,  he  says, 
is  only  to  be  understood  of  suffrage  of  consent,  not 
the  suffrage  of  election.  But  Mr.  Mason,  in  answer 
to  Pamelius,  who  had  advanccd  something  of  this 
notion  before  De  Marca,  rejects  this  as  a  deluding 
distinction,  and  asserts,  that  the  people  had  pro- 
perly  a  voice  or  suffrage  of  election,  and  he  quotes' 
Bishop  Andrews'  for  the  same  opinion.  Yet  he 
does  not  carry  the  point  so  high,  as  to  maintain 
with  Blondel,  that  it  was  of  unalterable  right,  but 
left  by  God  as  a  thing  indifferent,  to  be  ordercd  by 
the  discretion  of  the  church,  so  all  things  be  done 
honestly  and  in  order.  And  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  Spalatensis,9  Richerius,9  Justel- 
lus,10  Suicerus,  and  some  other  learned  men  of  both 
churches.  Others  there  are,  who  distinguish  be- 
tween  the  times  preceding  the  council  of  Nice,  and 
those  that  followed  after :  for  they  think  whatever 
power  was  allowed  the  people  in  the  three  first  ages, 
was  taken  away  by  that  council,  and  the  councils 
of  Antioch  and  Laodicca,  that  followed  not  long 
after.  So  Schelstrate,"  in  his  dissertations  upon 
the  council  of  Antioch,  where  he  quotes  Christianus 
Lupus  and  Sirmond  for  the  same  opinion.  But  this 
is  exploded  as  a  groundless  fiction,  not  only  by 
Spalatensis,12  and  Bishop  Pearson,13  but  also  by 
Richerius,11  Cabassutius,15  Valesius,16  Petavius,17  De 
Marca,19  and  other  learned  persons  of  the  Roman 
communion,  wlio  thitik  the  fathcrs  of  the  Nicene 
council  made  no  alteration  in  this  matter,  but  left 
all  things  as  they  found  them.  Some,  again,  distin- 
guish  between  the  election  of  bishops  and  the  other 
clergy,  and  say,  the  people's  consent  was  only  re- 
quired  in  the  election  of  bishops,  but  not  in  the 
promotion  of  the  inferior  clergy.  So  Cabassutius,19 
and  Bishop  Beverege,20  who  reckons  this  so  clear  a 
point,  that  thcre  is  no  dispute  to  be  made  of  it. 
Yet  Valesius  disputes  it,  and  asserts  the  contrary,21 


1  Habert.  Archieratic.  p.  43G. 

2  Sixt.  Biblioth.  lib.  5.  Annot.  118. 

3  Bellarm.  de  Clericis,  lib.  1.  c.  7 

4  Blondel,  Apol.  p.  379,  &c. 

5  Marca,  de  Concord.  lib.  8.  cap.  2.  n.  2. 

6  Mason,  Consecrat.  of  Bishops,  lib.  4.  c.  4.  p.  159,  160. 

7  Andrews,  Resp.  ad  Apol.  Bell.  c.  J3.  p.  313.  Prasen- 
tia  plebis  apud  Cyprianum  includit  testimonium  de  vita, 
nec  excludit  suffragium  de  persona. 

8  Spalat.  de  Repub.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  n.  42. 

9  Richer.  Hist.  Concil.  lib.  1.  c.  12.  n.  18.  p.  389. 

10  Justel.  Not.  in  Can.  6.  Conc.  Chalced. 


11  Schelstr.  Not.  in  Can.  19.  Conc.  Antioch. 

12  Spalat.  de  Repub.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  n.  12. 

13  Pearson,  Vind.  Ignat.  par.  1.  c.  11.  p.  324. 

14  Richer.  Hist.  Concil.  t.  1.  c.  2.  n.  7. 

15  Cabassut.  Notit.  Concil.  c.  17.  p.  83. 

16  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

17  Petav.  Not.  in  Synes.  p.  56. 

19  Marca,  de  Concord.  lib.  8.  c.  3.  n.  4. 

19  Cabassut.  Notit.  Concil.  c.  36.  p.  196. 

20  Bevereg.  Not.  in  Can.  G.  Conc.  Chalced. 

21  Vales.  in  Euseb.  lib.  G.  c.  43.   Presbyteri  olim  ab  epis- 
copo  ordinari  non  poterant  sine  consensu  cleri  et  populi. 
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that  anciently  presbyters  were  not  to  bc  ordained 
by  tlic  bishop  without  thc  conscnt  of  the  clergy  and 
people.  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  who  is  one  of  the  last 
that  has  considered  this  mattcr,  gives  ns  his  sense 
in  these  following  observations.  First,  That  the 
main  ground  of  the  people's  intcrcst  was  founded 
upon  the  apostles'  canon,"  that  a  hishop  must  be 
blameless  and  of  good  report.  And  therefore,  he 
says,23  the  pcoplc's  share  and  conccrn  in  elections, 
even  in  Cyprian's  time,  was  not  to  give  their  votcs, 
hut  only  their  tcstimony  conccrning  the  good  or  ill 
behaviour  of  the  person.  Secondly,  That  yet  upon 
this  the  people  assumcd  the  power  of  elections,  and 
thcrcby  caused  grcat  disturbanccs  and  disorders  in 
the  church.  Thirdly,  That  to  prevent  these,  many 
bishops  were  appointed  without  their  choice,  and 
canons  made  for  the  better  regulating  of  them. 
Fourthly,  That  when  there  were  Christian  magis- 
trates,  thcy  did  intcrpose  as  they  thought  fit,  not- 
withstanding  the  popular  claim,  in  a  matter  of  so 
great  consequence  to  the  peace  of  church  and  state. 
Fifthly,  That  upon  the  alteration  of  the  government 
of  Christendom,  the  interest  of  the  people  was  se- 
cured  by  their  consent  in  parliaments,  and  that  by 
such  consent  the  nomination  of  bishops  was  re- 
served  to  princes,  and  the  patronage  of  livings  to 
particular  persons.  In  this  great  variety  of  judg- 
ments  and  opinions  of  learned  men,  it  will  be'  no 
crime  to  dissent  from  any  of  them,  and  therefore  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  review  their  opinions,  and 
exprcss  impartially  what  I  take  to  be  agrccable  or 
disagreeable  in  any  of  them  to  ancient  history,  and 
the  rules  and  practice  of  the  church. 

Scct  2  And  here,  first  of  all,  it  will  be  pro- 

r™iee eq""t"fihat  Per  to  observe,  that  there  was  no  one 
i!<  ufe"eiecUon S^a  universal,  unalterable  rule  observed  in 
all  times  and  places  about  this  mat- 
ter,  but  the  practice  varied  according  to  the  different 
exigences  and  circumstances  of  the  church  ;  as  will 
evidently  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  history.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  conceive  the  observation  made  by 
De  Marca,  thus  far  to  be  very  true,  That  whatever 
power  the  inferior  clergy  enjoyed  in  the  election  of 
their  bishop,  the  same  was  generally  allowed  to  the 
people,  or  whole  body  of  the  church,  under  the  re- 
gulation  and  conduct  of  the  metropolitan  and  synod 
of  provincial  bishops.     For  their  power,  whatever 


it  was,  is  spoken  of  in  the  vcry  same  tcrms,  and 
expressed  in  the  same  words.  Some  call  it  conscnt, 
others  suffrage  or  votc,  others  election  or  choicej 
but  all  agree  in  this,  that  it  was  cqually  the  con- 
sent,  suffrage,  vote,  election,  and  choice,  both  of 
clergy  and  people.  Thus  Cyprian  observes  of  Cor- 
nelius,24  that  he  was  made  bishop  by  the  testimony 
of  the  clergy  and  suffrage  of  the  people.  Where  it 
is  evident  the  words,  testimony  and  suffrage,  are 
equally  aseribed  both  to  clergy  and  people.  So- 
crates,25  speaking  of  the  election  of  Chrysostom, 
says  he  was  chosen  by  the  common  vote  of  all,  both 
clergy  and  people.  And  Theodoret  describcs  the 
election  of  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  after  the 
same  manner,  when  he  tells  us26  he  was  compelled 
to  take  the  bishopric  by  the  common  vote  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  and  all  the  people.  Siricius27 
styles  this  the  election  of  the  clergy  and  people ; 
and  Celestin,29  thc  consent  and  desire  of  the  clergy 
and  people ;  and  Leo,29  both  the  consent,  and  elec- 
tion,  and  suffrage  or  votes  of  the  people  ;  who  adds 
also,  that  in  case  the  parties  were  divided  in  their 
votes,  then  the  decision  should  be  referred  to  the 
judgment  of  the  metropolitan,  who  should  choo.se 
him  who  had  most  votes  and  greatest  merit  to  re- 
commend  him.  From  all  which,  and  many  othcr 
passages  that  might  be  alleged  to  the  same  purpose, 
it  is  very  evident,  that  the  power  of  the  clergy  and 
people  was  equal  in  this  matter,  and  that  nothing 
was  challenged  by  the  one,  that  was  not  allowed  to 
thc  other  also. 

And  hence  it  appears  further,  that 
this  conjunctive  power  of  clergy  and     Thispowernot 

_  _  -  ...       barelv  testimonial, 

people   was   not    barely   testimomal,  butjudiciaiand 

.  elective. 

but,  as  Bishop  Andrews  and  Mr. 
Mason  assert,  a  judicial  and  effective  power,  by  way 
of  proper  suffrage  and  election  ;  and  that  as  well  in 
the  time  of  Cyprian,  as  afterwards :  for  Cyprian 
speaks  both  of  testimony  and  suffrage  belonging  to 
both  clergy  and  people  :  and  says  further,30  that  that 
is  a  just  and  legitimate  ordination,  which  is  ex- 
amined  by  the  suffrage  and  judgment  of  all,  both 
clergy  and  people.  So  that  they  were  then  present 
at  the  choice  of  their  bishop,  not  merely  to  give  tes- 
timony  concerning  his  life,  but,  as  Bishop  Andrews 
words  it,  to  give  their  vote  and  suffrage  in  reference 
to  his  person.     Which  observation  will  be  fuvther 


22  Stillingfleet,  Unreason.  of  Separat.  par.  3.  n.  25.  p.  312. 

23  Ibid.  p.  316,  317. 

21  Cypr.  Ep.  52.  al  55.  ad  Antonian.  p.  104.  Factus  est 
Cornelius  episcopus — de  clericorum  peue  omnium  testimo- 
nio,  de  plebis  qua?  tum  adfuit  suffragio. 

25  SoCrat.    lib.    6.    C.   2.        ^IJ^picflaTL     KOLVlp    b/XOV  TTUllTtOV, 

k\vpov  T£  Kal  \aov. 

2S  Theod.  lib.  1.  c.  7.  9w<f>tp  Koivfi  KaTt]vdyKacrav  dp- 
Xtf/jsTv  T£  Kal  te/OEty  Kal  aVas  6  Xjtiy. 

27  Siric.  Ep.  1.  ad  Ilimerium  Tarracon.  c.  10.  Presby- 
terio  vel  episcopatui,  si  eum  cleri  ac  plebis  evocaverit 
Mectio,  non  immerito  societur. 


28  Celestin.  Ep.  2.  c.  5.  Nullus  invitis  detur  episcopus. 
Cleri,  plebis,  et  ordinis  consensus  et  desiderium  requiratur. 

29  Leo,  M.  Ep.  84.  ad  Anastas.  c.  5.  Cum  de  summi  sa- 
cerdotis  electione  tractabitur,  ille  omnibtis  praponatur, 
quem  cleri  plebisque  consensus  concorditer  postularit;  ita 
ut  si  in  aliam  forte  personam  pavtium  se  vota  diviserint, 
metropolitani  judicio  is  alteri  prajferatur,  qui  majoribus  et 
studiis  juvatur  et  meritis,  &c. 

30  Cypr.  Ep.  68.  al.  67.  ad  Fratr.  Hispan.  p.  172.  Ordi- 
natio  justa  et  legitima,  qua?  omnium  suffragio  et  judicio 
fuerit  examinata. 
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evidenced  and  confirmcd,  by  proceeding  with  the 
account  of  several  rules  and  customs  generally  ob- 
served  in  these  elections. 

One  of  these  was,  that  no  bishop 

Seet.  4.  r 

Evwencesoftus    was  to  be  obtrudcd  on  any  orthodox 

piiw.-r  nomaome  an-  .  J 

1  s ""l!,mh.  people  against  their  consent.     I  say 


an  orthodox  people,  for  in  case  the 


toms  of  the  i 

As,  tirst.  th:,t  00  l.i- 

Bbop  waa  to  be  ob- 

doi  peopie^thout  majority  of  them  were  heretics  or 
schismatics,  the  practice  was  differ- 
ent,  as  will  be  showed  hereafter :  but  where  they 
were  all  catholics,  and  could  agree  upon  a  catholic 
and  deserving  bishop,  they  were  usually  gratified  in 
their  choice,  and  no  person  was  to  be  put  upon 
tliem  against  their  inclination.  Sometimes  the  bi- 
shops  in  synod  proposed  a  person,  and  the  people 
acceptedhim:  sometimes,  again,  the  people  proposed 
and  the  bishops  consented ;  and  where  they  were 
unanimous  in  a  worthy  choice,  we  scarce  ever  find 
they  were  rejected.  If  they  were  divided,  it  was 
the  metropolitan's  care  to  unite  and  fix  them  in 
their  choice,  but  not  to  obtrude  upon  them  an  un- 
chosen  person.  This  we  learn  from  one  of  Leo's 
epistles,"  where  he  gives  us  at  once  both  the 
church's  rule  and  practice,  and  the  rcasons  of  it. 
In  the  choice  of  a  bishop,  says  he,  let  him  be  pre- 
ferred,  whom  the  clergy  and  people  do  unanimously 
agree  upon  and  require  :  if  they  be  divided  in  their 
ehoiee,  thcn  lct  the  mctropolitan  give  preference  to 
him,  who  has  most  votcs  and  most  mcrits  :  always 
provided,  that  no  one  be  ordaincd  against  the  will 
and  desire  of  the  people,  lest  they  contemn  or  hate 
their  bishop,  and  become  irreligious  or  disrespectful, 
when  they  cannot  have  him  whom  they  dcsircd. 
The  transgression  of  tliis  rule  was  objected  as  a 
great  crime  to  Hilarius  Arelatensis  by  the  emperor 
Valentinian  III.,  that32  he  ordained  bishops  in  se- 
veral  placcs  against  the  will  and  consent  of  the 
people,  whom  when  they  would  not  admit  of,  be- 
cause  they  had  not  chosen  them,  he  used  armed 
force  to  sertle  them  in  their  sees,  introducing  the 
preachers  of  peace  by  the  violence  of  war.  Leo 
objects33  the  same  thing  to  him,  saying,  that  he 
ought  to  have  proceeded  by  another  rule,  and  first 
to  have  required  the  votes  of  the  citizens,  the  tes- 
timonies  of  the  people,  the  will  of  the  gentry,  and 
the  elcction  of  the  clergy  :  for  he  that  was  to  pre- 
side  over  all,  was  to  be  chosen  by  all.     This  evi- 


dently  shows,  that  the  suffrage  of  the  pcople  was 
then  something  morc  than  barely  testimonial. 

Secondly,    Another    argument    is, 
that  in  many  cases  the  voices  of  the     M>  Thi5  i"urtn« 

•*  roiitinueu  from  ex- 

people  prevailed  against  the  bishops  SSSs"™*^ 
themselves,  when  they  happened  to  be  peop!ehagain't0fii£ 
divided  in  their  first  proposals.  Thus 
it  happened  in  the  famous  election  of  St.  Martin, 
bishop  of  Tours,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
last  chapter,  sect.  3.  The  people  were  unanimously 
for  him  ;  Dcfensor  with  a  great  party  of  bishops  at 
first  were  against  him  ;  but  the  voice  of  the  people 
prevailed,  and  the  bishops  complied  and  ordained 
him.  Philostorgius  gives  us  such  another  instance. 
Demophilus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  with  some 
other  bishops  suspccted  of  Arianism,  meeting  at 
Cyzicum  to  ordain  a  bishop  thcrc,  the  people  first 
made  a  protestation  against  them,  that  unless  they 
would  anathematize  publicly  Aetius  and  Eunomius 
both  in  word  and  writing,  they  should  ordain  no 
bishop  therc :  and  when  they  had  complied  to  do 
this,  they  still  insisted  on  their  privilege,  that  no 
one  should  be  ordained  but  one  of  thcir  own  choos- 
ing.34  Which  was  onc,  who,  as  soon  as  he  was  or- 
dained,  preached  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  6fiooi- 
awv,  that  the  Son  was  of  the  same  substance  willi 
the  Father.  Aneient  history  will  furnish  the  reader 
with  many  other  instances  of  the  like  nature. 

Thirdly,  Another  evideiiec  of  the 
people's  powcr  in  elections  is  the  3<iiy,  From'the 
manner  of  their  voting,  or  the  way  of  pie*»votingat«iec- 
giving  their  assent  or  dissent  to  the 
ordination  of  any  person  :  which  was  threefold : 
for  either,  first,  they  were  unanimous  in  their  vcte 
for  or  against  a  man,  and  then  their  way  was  to 
express  their  mind  by  a  general  acclamation,  crying 
out  with  one  voice,  "A$ioc,  or  'AvaSioe,  dignus,  or  in- 
dignus,  as  the  word  then  was,  He  is  worthy,  or  un- 
worthy.  Instances  of  which  form  the  reader  may 
find  in  St.  Ambrose,35  St.  Austin,36  Eusebius,37  Phi- 
lostorgius,38  Photius,39  the  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tions,40  and  several  others.  Or  else,  secondly,  they 
were  divided  in  their  choice,  and  then  they  ex- 
pressed  their  dissent  in  particular  accusations  of 
the  parties  proposed,  and  sidings,  and  sometimes 
outrageous  tumults.  St.  Chrysostom,41  reflects  upon 
this  way  in  his  books  of  the  priesthood,  when  he 


81  Leo,  Ep.  84.  c.  5.  Si  in  aliam  forte  personam  partium 
se  vota  diviserint,  metropolitani  judicio  is  alteri  praeferatur, 
qui  majoribus  et  studiia  juvatur  et  meritis:  tantum  ut  nul- 
lus  invitis  et  non  petentibus  ordinetur,  ne  plebs  invita  epis- 
copum  non  optatum  aut  contemnat  aut  oderit,  et  fiat  minus 
religiosaquam  convenit,  cui  non  licuerit  habere  quem  voluit. 

32  Novel.  24.  ad  calcem  Cod.  Theod.  Iudecenter  alios 
jnvitis  et  repugnantibus  civibus  ordinavit.  Qui  qttidein, 
quoniamnon  facile  ab  his  qui  non  elegerant,  recipiebantur, 
manum  sibi  contrahebat  armatam— Et  ad  sedcm  quietis 
pacem  pracdicaturos  per  bella  ducebat. 

33  Leo,  Ep.  89.  ad  Episc.  Vien.     Expectarentui   certe 


vota  civium,  testimonia  populorum,  quaereretur  honorato- 
rum  arbitrium,  electio  clericorum. — Qui  pruefuturus  est  om- 
nibus,  ab  omnibus  eligatnr. 

31  Philostorg.   lib.  9.  c.   13.     ov  aiiTuiv  ai  \]/ij(j>oi  irpooi- 

TU.TTOV. 

35  Ambr.   de  Dignit.    Sacerd.   c.   5.     Iu    ordinatiouibus 
eorum  clamant  et  dicunt,  Dignus  es,  et  justus  es. 

36  Aug.  Ep.  110.  Dignus  et  justus  est,  dictum  est  vicies. 

37  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  29.  iravTa  Xaov  "A^iov  i-niporioai. 

38  Philostorg.  lib.  9.  c.  10.         39  Phot.  Cod.  256.  p.  1414. 

40  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  4. 

41  Chrys.  de  Sacerdot.  lib.  3.  c.  15. 
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iis,  tliat  in  those  populat  solemnities,  wfaich 
were  then  customarily  held  for  th°  choice  of  ec- 
clesiastial  rulers,  one  might  sce  a  bishop  exposed 
to  ;ts  many  accusations,  as  there  were  heads  among 
the  people.  And  the  account  that  is  given  not 
ouly  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,'-  hut  by  Socrates,4* 
and  the  other  historians,  of  the  tumult  raised  at 
Rome  in  the  election  of  Damasus,  shows  that  the 
le  were  indulged  in  something  more  than 
barely  giving  testimony,  elsc  they  had  hardly  run 
into  so  great  a  heat  and  ungovernable  tumult. 
There  was  also  a  third  way  of  cxpressing  their 
consent,  which  was  by  subscribing  the  decree  of 
election  for  greater  security,  that  no  party  might 
pvctend  afterward  that  tlicy  had  not  given  assent 
to  it.  Thus  it  was  in  the  elcction  of  Meletius,  bi- 
shop  of  Antioch,  who  was  chosen  by  common  con- 
sent  both  of  catholics  and  Arians,  each  party  pre- 
suming  him  to  be  of  their  own  opinion.  The 
elcction-paper  was  subscribed  by  all,  Theodorct " 
says,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Eusebius  Samosa- 
tensis,  which  Constantius,  when  Meletius  provcd  a 
catholic,  demandcd  to  have  had  it  destroyed,  but 
with  all  his  menaccs  he  could  not  extort  it  from 
him.  St.  Austin  gives  the  like  account'5  of  the 
election  of  Eradius  his  successor  at  Hippo,  which 
for  some  reasons  he  got  done  in  his  own  life-time. 
He  first  ordercd  the  notaries  of  the  church  to  take 
the  acclamations  of  the  people  in  writing,  and  then 
required  all  that  coidd  write,  to  subscribe  the  in- 
strument  themselves.  And  this  was  the  common 
way,  whenever  the  mctropolitan  could  not  be  pre- 
sent  at  the  election ;  then  the  decree  of  the  whole 
ohurch  was  drawn  up  in  writing,  and  carried  to 
him  for  his  consent  and  approbation.  The  remains 
of  which  custom  may  still  be  seen  in  the  ancient 
Ordo  Romanus,"  where  there  is  a  form  of  a  decree, 
which  the  clergy  and  people  were  to  sign  upon 
their  choicc  of  a  bishop,  and  present  it  to  the  metro- 
politan  and  the  synod,  in  order  to  his  consecration. 
In  which  case,  if  the  metropohtan  found  him  upon 
examination  to  be  a  person  every  way  qualified,  as 
they  represented  him,  he  then  confirmed  and  ratified 
thcir  choice,  and  so  proceeded  immediately  to  his 
ordination.  All  which  argucs  that  the  people  had 
something  of  a  decisive  power  in  elections,  and  that 
their  sufirage  was  not  merely  tcstimonial. 


Founhlv,  This  is   further  evident 

* 

from  thc  use  and  oflicc  of  interventors  ; 
in  the  Latin  church,  whose  busine&s 
was  to  promote  and  procurc  a  speedy  election  of  a 
new  bishop  in  any  vacant  see,  as  I  have  had  occa- 
sion  to  show  in  another  placc."  For  in  the  Roman 
and  African  churches,  upon  the  vacancy  of  a  bi- 
shopric,  it  was  usual  for  the  metropolitan  to  grant 
a  commission  to  some  of  his  provincial  bishops  to 
go  to  the  vacant  church,  and  dispose  the  clergy  and 
people  to  be  unanimous  in  the  choice  of  a  new  bi- 
shop  ;  and  when  they  were  agreed,  thcy  petitioned 
the  metropolitan  by  thc  interventor  to  confirm  thcir 
choice,  and  with  a  synod  of  provincial  bishops  to 
come  and  ordain  him  whom  they  had  electc-d.  Or 
else  they  drew  up  an  instrument  in  vriting,  sub- 
scribed  both  by  the  intcrventor  and  themselves,  and 
presented  the  new  elect  bishop  to  the  metropolitan, 
who  ordained  him  in  his  own  cfaurch.  This  was 
the  practice  of  the  Roman  province  in  the  time  of 
Symmachus  and  Gregory  the  Great,  as  appcars 
from  their  epistles,  which  gave  directions  to  the  in- 
terventors,  or  visitors,  as  thcy  call  them,  concern- 
ing  their  behaviour  in  the  present  case.  Let  no 
one,  says  Symmachus*  draw  up  an  instrument  of 
election  without  the  presence  of  the  visitor,  by 
whose  testimony  the  agreement  of  the  clergy  and 
people  may  be  deciared.  And  Grcgory,  writing  to 
Barbarus,  bishop  of  Beneventum,  and  visitor  of  the 
church  of  Falermo,  bids  him  endcavour  to  make 
the  clergy  and  people  unanimous  in  their  present- 
ation  of  a  worthy  person  to  be  their  bishop,  who 
could  not49  be  rejected  by  the  canous;  and  then 
drawing  up  their  pctition  in  form  of  a  decree  signed 
with  all  thcir  bands,  and  the  letters  tcstimonial  of 
tlie  visitor,  they  should  send  him  to  Rome  for  con- 
secration.  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  here 
the  clergy  and  people  made  the  choice  of  their 
bishop  with  the  assistance  of  a  visitor  or  intervcntor, 
and  then  presented  him  to  the  metropolitan,  who,  if 
he  had  no  canonical  exception  against  him,  con- 
firmed  their  choice,  and  proceeded  to  his  ordination. 
Fifthlv,   As  a  furthcr  evidence  of         c  .  Q 

-  '  Secl.  8. 

this  power  and  privilege  indulged  to  c*'.\'!l ',!,""]"  '!'!*. 
the  people,  it  may  be  observed  like-  mdliariJ^tfiemo™ 
wise,  that  it  was  customary  in  those 
days  for  the  people  in  many  places  to  lay  violent 


«  Amraian.  lib.  27.  c.  3.  a  Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  29. 

41  Theod.  lib.  2.  c.  31. 

45  Aug.  Ep.  111).  A  notariis  eeclesiae,  sicut  cemitis,  exci- 
piuntur  quoe  dicimus,  excipiuntur  quae  dicitis,  et  meus  ser- 

nio.  et  vestrae  acclamationes  in  lerram  uon  cadunt. Hoc 

ad  ultimum  rogo,  ut  gestis  istis  digneraini  subscribere  qui 
fiotestis. 

«  Ordo  Rom.  Biblioth.  Patr.  t.  10.  p.  101.  Decretum 
quod  clerus  et  populus  firmare  (al.  fonnare)  debet  de  electo 
episcopo. — Ut  oiunium  nostrorum  vota  in  hauc  electionem 
Itonveuire  noscatis,  lmic  decrelo  canonico  promptissima 
yoluutate  singuli  manibus  propriis  roborautessubscripsimus. 


«  Book  II.  chap.  15. 

49  Symmach.  Ep.  5.  c.  6.  Decretum  sine  visitatoris  prae- 
sentianemo  couficiat,  cujus  testimonio  clericoruni,  acciviutn 
possit  unanimitas  declarari. 

49  Greg.  lib.  11.  Ep.  16.  Dilectio  tua  clerum  plebemque 
ejusdem  ecclesias  adinonere  festinet,  ut  remoto  studio,  uno 
eodemque  consensu  talem  sibi  proaficiendum  expetant  sacer- 
diitem.  qui  et  lanto  miiiisterio  diguus  valeat  reperiri,  et 
venerandis  canonibus  nullatenus  respuatur.  Qui  dum  fuerit 
postulatus  cum  solemiiitate  decreti  omnium  subscriptioni- 
bus  roborati,  et  dilecliouis  tuoe  testimonio  literarum,  ad  nus 
sacraudus  occurrat. 
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hands  upon  persons,  and  bring  them  by  force  to 
the  bishop  to  be  ordained.  Thus  Possidius50  tells 
us  it  was  in  the  ordination  of  St.  Austin,  the  peo- 
ple  seized  him  and  brought  him  to  the  bishop,  re- 
quiring  with  one  voice  that  he  would  ordain  him  pres- 
byter,  whilst  he  in  the  mean  time  wept  abundantly 
for  the  force  that  was  put  upon  him.  Paulinus51 
says  the  same  of  himself,  that  he  was  ordained  pres- 
byter  by  force  and  the  irresistible  violence  of  an 
inflamed  and  zealous  people:  And  there  are  many 
other  instances  of  the  like  nature. 

Sixthly,  I    observe  but  one  thing 
6thiy,^roni  o.e     more  relating  to  this  matter,  which 

titleoffathers.which  ,  ,.  ,  ,  .    , 

some  b.shops  upon    was  the  compliment  that  some  bishops 

this  accomit  by  way  t 

of  compiimcnt        passed  upon  their  people  upon  this 

gave  to  their  people.    *  r  .  . 

account,  styling  them  fathcrs,  in  re- 
gard  to  the  share  and  influence  they  had  in  their 
designation  and  election.  St.  Ambrose  himself 
speaking  to  his  people,  addresses  himself  to  them  in 
this  style :  Ye  are52  my  fathers,  who  chose  me  to  be 
bishop :  ye,  I  say,  are  both  my  children  and  fathers  ; 
childrcn  in  particular,  fathers  altogether.  In  which 
words  he  plainly  refers  to  that  providential  consent 
of  the  people  of  Milan,  who,  when  they  were  divided 
before  into  several  factions,  as  soon  as  Ambrose  was 
named,  all  unanimously  conspired  together  in  his 
election.  These  are  some  of  those  collateral  evi- 
dences,  that  may  be  brought  to  prove  that  anciently 
the  clergy  and  people  joined  in  a  common  vote  in 
the  election  of  their  bishop,  and  that  their  suffrage 
was  something  more  than  testimonial,  especially  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  ages,  in  the  Latin  church,  where, 
as  De  Marca  owns,  the  people's  request  was  chiefly 
considered. 

Nor  was  this  privilege  only  indulg- 
what  poweV  ihe    ed  them  in  the  election  of  their  bishop, 

people  hatl  in  the  ,.  _  -       .  .  c 

designation  of  pres-  but  somenmes  in  the  designation  ot 

hyters. 

presbyters  also.  For  St.  Austin  and 
Paulinus  were  but  to  be  ordained  presbyters,  when 
that  forcible  constraint,  just  now  spoken  of,  was 
laid  upon  them  by  the  people.  Besides,  St.  Jerom53 
says  expressly,  that  presbyters  and  the  other  clergy 
were  as  much  chosen  by  the  people,  as  the  bishops 
were.  And  Possidius54  notes  this  to  have  been  both 
the  custom  of  the  church  and  St.  Austin's  practice, 


in  the  ordinations  of  priests  and  clerks,  to  have  re- 
gard  to  the  majority  or  general  consent  of  Christian 
people.  And  Siricius,  who  speaks  the  sense  and 
practice  of  the  Roman  church,  says,55  that  when  a 
deacon  was  to  be  ordained  either  presbyter  or 
bishop,  he  was  first  to  be  chosen  both  by  the  clergy 
and  people.  And  therefore  I  cannot  so  readily  sub- 
scribe  to  the  assertion  of  those  learned  men,  who 
say  that  bishops  before  their  ordination  were  pro- 
pounded  to  the  people,  but  not  presbyters  or  any 
other  of  the  inferior  clergy. 

As   to   those  who  assert,  that  the 
people    were   anciently   indulged    in    whetherthecoun- 

cilof  Nicemaih  ariy 

these  matters  before   the  council  of  aiteratfon  in  these 

matters. 

Nice,  but  that  their  power  was  abridg- 
ed  by  a  new  decree  of  that  council,  they  are  evi- 
dently  under  a  mistake ;  for  it  is  certain  the  Ni- 
cene  fathers  made  no  alteration  in  this  affair,  but 
left  the  whole  matter  as  they  found  it.  For  though 
in  one  of  their  canons50  it  is  said,  that  the  presence, 
or  at  least  the  consent,  of  all  the  provincial  bishops, 
and  the  confirmation  or  ratification  of  the  mctro- 
politan,  shall  be  necessary  to  the  election  and  ordin- 
ation  of  a  bishop ;  yet  that  is  not  said  to  exclude 
any  ancient  privilege  that  the  people  enjoyed,  but 
only  to  establish  the  rights  of  metropolitans  and 
provincial  bishops,  which  Meletius,  the  schismatical 
Egyptian  bishop,  had  particularly  invaded,  by  pre- 
suming  to  ordain  bishops  without  the  authority  of 
his  metropolitan,  or  consent  of  his  fellow  bishops  in 
the  provinces  of  Egypt.  That  nothing  else  was 
designed  by  that  canon  is  evident  from  this,  that 
the  same  council,  in  the  synodical  epistle  written  to 
the  church  of  Alexandria,  expressly  mentions  the 
choice  of  the  people,  and  requires  it  as  a  condition 
of  a  canonical  election.  For  speaking  of  such  Me- 
letian  bishops  as  would  return  to  the  unity  of  the 
catholic  church,  it  says,  that  when  any  catholic  bi- 
shop  died,  Meletian  bishops  might  succeed  in  their 
room,  provided  they  were  worthy,  and  that  the 
people57  chose  thcm,  and  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
ratified  and  confirmed  their  choice.  Our  learned 
Bishop  Pcarson  has  rightly  observed,  that  Atha- 
nasius59  himself  was  thus  chosen  after  the  Nicene 
council  was  ended;    which  is  a  certain  argument 


50  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  e.  4.  Eum  tenuerunt,  et  ut  in  talibus 
consuetum  est,  episcopo  ordinandum  iutulerunt,  omnibusid 
uno  cousensu  et  desiderio  fieri  perficique  petentibus,  mag- 
noque  studio  et  clamore  flagitantibus,  ubevtim  eo  flente. 

51  Paulin.  Ep.  35.  inter  Epist.  August.  A  Lampio  apud 
Barcilnonam  in  Ilispania,  per  viin  inflammatae  subito  plebis 
sacratus  sum.     Vid.  Paulin.  Ep.  6.  ad  Severum,  p.  101. 

52  Ambr.  Com.  in  Luc.  lib.  8.  c.  17.  Vos  enim  mihi  estis 
parentes,  qui  sacerdotium  detulistis:  vos,  inquam,  filii  vel 
parentes,  filii  singuli,  universi  parentes. 

53  Hieron.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.  Cum  te  vel  populus  vel  pon- 
tifex  civitatis  in  clerum  elegerit,  agito  quse  clerici  sunt.  Id. 
in  Ezek.  lib.  10.  c.  33.  p.  609.  Speculator  ecclesiae,  velepis- 
copus  vel  presbyter,  qui  a  populo  electus  est. 


54  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  21.  In  ordinandis  sacerdotibus  et 
clericis  consensum  majorem  Christianorum  et  consuetudi- 
nemecclesiae  sequendam  esse  arbitrabatur. 

55  Siric.  Ep.  1.  ad  Himer.  Tarracon.  c.  10.  Exinde  jam 
accessu  temporum,  presbyterium  vel  episcoparum,  si  euui 
cleri  ac  plebis  evocaverit  electio,  non  immerito  sortietur. 

56  Conc.  Nic.  can.4. 

57  Conc.  Nic.  Ep.  Synod.  ap.  Theod.  lib.  1.  c.  9.  et  So- 
crat.  lib.  1.  c.  9.  Et  «£toi  rpaivoiVTO,  Kai  6  Xadc  aiootTO, 
crijVETrnf/iic/jicroivTOS  uuti»  i<al  ETrt'cr</><>ayt'£oi/TOS  toD  TTJS 
'  AXt^avSpliaS  ETrto-KoVou. 

58  Pearson,  Vind.  Ignat.  par.  1.  c.  11.  p.  324.  ed.  Ant- 
werp.  Eusebiani,  qui  creationem  Athanasii  abrogare  vo- 
luerunt,  defcctum  popularis  electionis  objiciebant,  et  epis- 
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that  the  people's  right  was  not  abrogated  in  that 
council.  The  Eusebian  party  made  it  an  objection 
against  him,  that  he  had  not  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple  :  but  the  bishops  of  Egypt  assembled  in  synod, 
in  their  synodical  epistle  do  with  great  earnestness 
maintain  the  contrary,  asserting,  that  the  whole 
multitude  of  the  people  of  the  catholic  church,59  as 
if  they  had  been  all  united  in  one  soul  and  body, 
cried  out,  requiring  Athanasius  to  be  ordained  bi- 
shop.  Whence  Gregory  Nazianzen60  also  says  of 
him,  that  he  was  brought  to  the  throne  of  St.  Mark, 
^hfv  tov  \aov  iravTos,  by  the  suffrage  of  all  the  peo- 
ple.  It  were  easy  to  add  many  other  instances  and 
proofs  of  the  like  nature  to  the  time  of  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  when  the  people  of  Alexandria  still 
enjoyed  their  ancient  privilege,  as  appears  from 
several  passages  in  Liberatus,  who  says  of  Proterius 
and  some  other  of  their  bishops,  that  they  were 
chosen  by  the  nobles,  and  the  decree61  and  voice  of 
all  the  people  :  but  I  shall  say  no  more  upon  this 
head,  but  only  allege  two  canons  of  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage,  which  comprise  the  whole 
practice  of  the  church  in  relation  to  this  matter : 
the  one  decreeing,62  that  the  ordination  of  a  bishop 
should  always  be  by  the  consent  of  four  parties, 
the  clergy,  the  laity,  the  provincial  bishops,  and 
the  metropolitan,  whose  presence  and  authority 
was  principally  necessary  in  all  such  cases.  The 
other  canon  ^  orders,  that  no  bishop  shall  or- 
dain  any  clergymen  without  consulting  with  his 
clergy,  and  asking  the  consent,  approbation,  and 
testimony  of  his  people.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  common  and  ordinary  practice  of  the 
ehurch. 

But  then,  as  all  general  rules  have 
some  excpptions    their  exceptions,  so  it  cannot  be  de- 

lo  the  general  rule.  .  ,  ,    .  ..  . 

First,  in  case  the      nied  but  that  this  rule  varied  some- 

greatest  pait  ot"  the 

.  hurci.  vvcn-  i.ere-     times,  oi"  at  least  had  its  hmitations 

tics  or  sclnsmattcs.  ' 

and  restrictions ;  and  I  shall  not  do 
justice  to  the  reader,  nor  the  subject  neither,  unless 
I  mention  those  also.  Here  therefore  we  are  to 
observe  in  the  first  place,  that  this  rule  did  not  hold 
when  the  greatest  part  of  any  church  were  turned 
heretics  or  schismatics.  For  in  that  case,  had  elec- 
tions  been  made  by  thf  general  suffrage  of  the  peo- 


ple,  none  but  hcretical  or  schismatical  bishops  must 
have  been  ordained.  And  therefore  in  the  time  of 
the  great  prevalency  of  Arianism,  and  the  long 
schism  of  the  Donatists,  the  church  did  not  tie  her- 
self  always  to  act  precisely  by  this  rule.  We  find 
it  objected  by  the  Donatists  in  the  collation  of  Car- 
thage,64  that  the  catholics  made  bishops  in  many 
places  where  they  had  no  people ;  that  is,  no  ca- 
thohc  peoplc,  for  they  were  all  Donatists ;  conse- 
quently,  those  bishops  were  ordained  not  only  with- 
out,  but  against  the  consent  of  the  people.  And 
this  I  take  to  be  the  case  of  those  bishops  mentioned 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  canons  of  the 
council  of  Antioch  ;  one  of  which  says,  That  if  any 
bishop  is  ordained  to  preside  over  a  people,  and 
does  not  take  upon  him  his  office,  and  go  to  the 
church  to  which  he  is  ordained,  he  shall  be  excom- 
municated,  till  he  complies,  or  a  provincial  synod 
determines  otherwise  about  him :  and  the  other 
says,  If  such  a  bishop  absents  from  his  diocese,  not 

by  his  OWn  default,  but   Sta  rrjv  tov  \aov  7r«pai'rij(Tu>, 

because  the  people  refuse  to  receive  him,  in  that 
case  he  shall  be  honoured  as  a  bishop,  though  not 
admitted  to  his  own  church.  These  canons  were 
made  at  a  time  whcn  the  Arian  faction  had  raised 
great  commotions  in  the  church,  which  probably 
made  some  bishops  unwilling  to  go  to  their  churches, 
and  others  could  not  be  admitted,  because  the  fac- 
tion  strongly  prevailed  against  them  :  and  in  both 
of  them  it  is  supposed  the  ordinations  were  made 
_  without  asking  the  people's  consent ;  of  which  prac- 
tice  we  have  frequent  instances  in  ecclesiastical 
history  in  cases  of  the  same  nature. 

Secondly,  Another  exception  to  the 
rule  was,  when  bishops  were  to  be  or-     ^du,  iii  ca»  of 

(  ordainins  bishopsto 

dained  for  very  distant  countnes  or  f"dtstantpiaces,or 

•*  barbarous  nat  ons. 

barbarous  nations.  Wlien  Athanasius 
ordained  Frumentius  bishop  of  the  Indies  at  Alex- 
andria,  as  the  historians63  report,  no  one  can  imagine 
that  he  had  the  formal  consent,  though  he  might 
have  the  presumptive  approbation,  of  all  his  people. 
As  neither  can  we  suppose  the  bishop  of  Tomi  in 
Scythia  to  be  ohosen  by  his  people,  when  he  was 
the  only  bishop66  in  all  that  region,  and  commonly 
ordained  at  Constantinople,  as  by  the  twenty-eighth 


copi  iEgypti,   in  synodo  congregati,    epistola   ad  omues 
ecclesiao   catholicaj    episcopos   seripta,    contrarium  magna 

auimi  contentione  asseruerunt. Quod  neque   bi   neque 

illi  fecissent,  si  populi  suffragia  iu  eligeudo  episcopo  loiuiu 
utillum  habuissent. 

59  Ep.  Synod.  Concil.  Alex.  ap.  Athan.  Apol.  2.  t.  2.  p. 
726.   7ras  6  \aos — avt^owv,  iKpuXpv,  a'no\)VTi.s  'Adavucriov 

i-iriVKOTTOV. 

.     »  Naz.  Orat.  21.  t.  1.  p.  377. 

61  Liberat.  Breviar.  c.  14.    Collecti  sunt  nobiles  civitatis, 
ut  eum  qui  esset  vita  et  sermone  pontiricatu  dignus,  elige- 

rent. Novissime   in   Proterium  omuittm    sententia  de- 

clinavit.     Id.  c.  15.    Scripsit  imperator  Leo  duci  Alexan- 
driae  StilajjUt  pelleret  quidem  abepiscopatu  modis  omnibus 


Timotheum,  inthronizaret  autem  alium  decreto  populi,  qui 
synodum  vindicaret. 

62  Conc.  Carth.  4.  c.  1.  Cum  consensu  clericorum  et  lai- 
corutn,  et  conventu  totius  provinciae  episcoporum,  inaxi- 
meque  melropolitani  vel  auctoritate  vel  praesentia  ordinetut 
episcopus. 

63  Ibid.  can.  22.  Ut  episcopus  sine  consilio  clericorum 
suorum  clericos  non  ordinet;  ita  ut  civium  asscnsum,  et 
conuiventiam,  et  testiinonium  quserat. 

61  Collat.  Carth.  1.  c.  182.  Petilianus  episcopus  dixit, 
Imo  crebros  ubi  habes  episcopos,  sane  et  sine  populis  habes. 

65  Ruffin.  lib.  I.  c.  9.  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  19.  Theodoret. 
lib.  1.  c.  23. 

00  Sozom.  lib.  7.  c.  19. 
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canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  the  bishops  of 
barbarous  nations  were  appointed  to  be. 

sect  14  Thirdly,  In  case  an  interventor,  or 

miv,  in  rase  an     visitor,  who  was   sent   to   procure  a 

lnterventor  or  any  '  -t 

etfSmsdnntotny  speedy  election  in  any  vacant  see,  got 
^"'/aplulmLud  himself  settled  in  the  see,  by  the  in- 
terest  which  he  had  gained  in  the 
people  during  his  administration ;  yet  he  was  not 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  possession  of  that  see, 
though  he  had  made  never  so  strong  a  party  among 
the  people,  or  had  the  consent  of  thcm  all.  As  ap- 
pcars  from  a  canon  of  the  fifth  council  of  Carthage,61 
which  is  also  inserted  into  the  Code  of  the  African 
church.  The  case  was  the  s:;me  with  any  vacant 
bishops,  i7n<rico7roi  vx<)\d£ovTie,  as  the  canons  call 
them,  who  were  ordaincd  to  such  places  as  would 
not  receive  them :  if  any  of  them  intruded  them- 
selves  into  any  vacant  church  without  the  consent 
of  the  metropolitan  and  a  provincial  synod,  they 
were  to  be  rejected,  though  all  the  people  were 
unanimous  in  choosing  tliem,  as  the  council  of  An- 
tioch  decreed  in  exprcss  terms  against6"  such  in- 
vaders :  If,  say  they,  a  vacant  bishop  transfers  him- 
self  into  a  vacant  chuxch,  and  seizes  ihe  throne  by 
stealth,  without  the  authority  of  a  full  synod  of  the 
province,  he  shall  be  discarded,  though  all  the  pco- 
ple  upon  whom  he  thrust  himself  should  agree  in 
the  choice  of  him.  The  same  council  has  another 
canon,69  which  prohibits  any  bishop  to  remove  from 
one  diocese  to  another,  either  of  his  own  accord,  or 
by  the  compulsion  of  the  people.  Which  plainly  im- 
plies,  that  in  all  such  cases  no  regard  was  had  to  the 
choice  of  the  people,  when  they  pretended  to  act 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  provincial  synod. 

Fourthly,  When  the    people   were 

Secl    15 

4ihiy,  in'case  of    divided  in  their  choice,  and  could  not 

factions  ano  di- 

visior.s  among  ti.e    unanimously   agree   upon    any   one  ; 

people.  J         °  r  J 

then,  to  prevent  further  disputes,  and 
the  mischievous  consequences  of  faction  and  di- 
vision,  it  was  usual  for  the  metropolitan  and  the 
synod  to  choose  an  indifferent  person,  whom  no 
party  had  named,  and  prefer  him  before  all  the 
competitors  of  the  people.  And  this  was  usually 
done  with  good  success  ;  for  the  people  commonly 
were  ashamed  of  their  own  choice,  and  universally 
acquiesced  in  this.  Sidonius  Apolhnarius  gives  us 
a  famous  instance  in  the  ordination  of  John,  bishop 
of  Chalons  :  a  triumvirate  of  competitors,  whose 
characters  were  not  extraordinary,  had,  by  diiferent 


intercsts,  drawn  the  people  inlo  thrce  very  great 
factions  ;  to  remedy  which,  the  metropolitan,  pri- 
vately  consulting  with  his  fellow  bishops,  but  taking 
none  of  the  people  inlo  council,  ordained  this  John, 
to  the  surprise  of  them  all :  but,  as  our  author70  ob- 
serves,  it  was  managed  with  that  prudence,  that 
though  the  advice  of  the  people  was  not  taken,  yet 
the  holy  man  was  ordained,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  factious,  and  the  confusion  of  the  wicked,  with 
the  general  acclamations  of  the  good,  and  the  con- 
tradictions  and  oppositions  of  none.  And  this  was 
a  common  method  in  case  of  incurablc  divisions 
among  the  people. 

Fifthly,  Sometimcs  the  empcrors  in- 
terposed  their  authority,  and   them-     6tw^Tiie'empe- 
selves  nominated  the    person  whom  t«rp«s«i  theh-  au 

thnnty  to  prevent 

they  would  have  to  be  ordained  bi-  li,mli|,,>  ■"  "^  ^ 

J  cases. 

shop,  when  they  found  by  expericnce 
what  dangerous  tumults  these  popular  elections 
raised  among  the  people.  Thus  it  was  in  the  case 
of  Nectarius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  wlio  was 
nominated  by  Theodosius  only.  For  the  people 
were  not  so  much  as  consulted  in  the  matter,  but 
the  emperor  ordered  the  bishops  to  givc  him  in  a 
catalogue  of  fit  persons,  reserving  the  power  of 
elcction  entirely  to  himself.  Nay,  when  some  of 
the  bishops  objected  against  Nectarius,  thathe  was 
but  a  catechumen  and  unbaptizcd,  the  emperor, 
notwithstanding,  persisted  in  his  choice,  and  the 
bishops  complied,  and  immediately  baptized  and 
ordained  him,  as  Sozomen"  informs  us.  Socrates 
takes  notice  of  the  same  prerogative  made  use  of 
by  Theodosius  junior,  upon  the  like  occasion,  who 
nominated  Nestorius  to  the  see  of  Constantinople, 
lia  tovq  Ktvoanovcto-TaQ,  by  reason  of  factious  and 
vain-glorious  persons7'2  in  the  church.  And  for  the 
like  reason,  the  same  author'3  tells  us,  upon  an- 
other  vacancy,  to  prevent  tumults  in  the  election, 
he  gave  his  mandate  to  the  bishops  to  enthrone 
Proclus  in  the  church.  De  Marca74  will  furnish  the 
reader  with  other  instances,  and  ecclcsiastical  his- 
tory  with  more  to  the  same  purpose. 

Sometimes,  again,  we  find  the  peo-         s 
ple  and  clergy  were  confined  in  their  J^j^^tSta- 
choice,  to  take  one  out  of  thyee  that  one,0nul,eofc,t,,°;,ee,of 
were  first  nominated  by  the  bishops  "aV«i'  byCthe'om 

■  i  mi  •.  T*  •         bishops. 

m  council.     1  hus  lt  was  m  b  rance  m 

the  time  of  the  second  council  of  Arles,  anno  452, 

when  that  council  made  an  order  about  elections  to 


6'  Conc.  Carth.  5.  c.  8.  Placuit,  ut  nulli  intercessori  lici- 
tum  sit,  cathedram  cui  intercessor  datus  est,  quibuslibet 
populnrum  studtis,  vel  seditionibus  retinere.  Vid.  Cod. 
Can.  Eccl.  Afr.  c.  74. 

63  Conc.  Antioch  c.  16.  e!  ti?  lirio-Koiro?  <r)(o\a£a>v  tirl 
fj^oXa^oucraf  LKt<\ii<riuv  Luvtov  iirtppi^wi.  iKpupirdX^ii  tov 
Qpduov  0<Xa  <rwdoov  Tt\i ttt9  :  tvtov  diroG\iiTOV  klvai,  «ai 
ti  Tras  o  \ttds,  ov  ixpdpTrairsv,  'i\<>I.TO  uvtov. 

69  Ibid.  can.  21.     'Errio-icoTrov  «7rd  Trapoinia<s  iTipas  tts 


tTtjOttf    ft.fi   fij^iVaff^ai,  juiits    avSraiptTws   iirippi-rrTOVTa 
tavTOV,  /UI7T£  xnrd  \uu>v  iKSiaX)dp.ivov. 

70  Sidon.  lib.  4.  Ep.  25.  Strepitu  furentis  turbae  despecto, 
sanclum  Johannem,  stupentibus  factiosis,  erubescentibiis 
malis,  acclamantibus  bonis,  reclamantibtis  nullis,  collegam 
sibi  consecravere. 

"  Sozom.  lib.  7.  c.  8. 

«  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  29.  "  Idem,  lib.  ".  c.   i  ». 

71  Marca,  de  Concord.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  n.  18. 
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this  purposc  :  Tliat  in  the  ordination  of  a  bishop" 
this  rule  should  be  observed,  the  bishops  shall 
nominate  three,  out  of  which  the  clergy  and  people 
shall  have  power  to  choosc  one.  Other  laws 76  ap- 
pointcd  the  clergy  and  people  to  nominate  three, 
and  the  metropolitan  and  provincial  bishops  to 
cast  lots  which  of  the  three  should  be  ordained ; 
which  was  the  nile  of  the  Spanish  church  in  the 
time  of  the  council  of  Barcelona,  anno  599. 

Lastly,  We  find  also  in  Justinian's 

Sfct  18.  J 

Lasiiy,  bv  jusii-    laWs,  that   a  considerable  alteration 

nian  s  laus,  the  elec-  ' 

!oTh,"o"?.S«,ed  was  maae  in  tnis  affair  wherever  those 
p"unieVhofuy1Cex-  laws  took  place ;  for  thereby  the  in- 
ferior  sort  of  the  common  people  were 
wholly  cut  off  from  having  any  concern  in  these 
elections,  which  were  now  confined  to  the  clergy 
and  the  optimatea,  or  persons  of  better  rank  and 
quality  in  every  church.  For  so,  by  two  of  his 
Novels,"  it  is  ^xpressly  provided,  that  when  a 
bishop  is  to  be  ordained  for  any  city,  the  clergy 
and  chief  men  of  the  city  shall  mect,  and  nominate 
three  persons,  drawing  up  an  instrument,  and  in- 
serting  therein  upon  their  oath  that  they  choose 
them  neither  for  any  gift,  nor  promise,  nor  friend- 
ship,  nor  any  other  cause,  but  because  they  know 
them  to  be  of  the  true  catholic  faith,  and  of  honest 
life,  and  good  learning,  &c.  That  out  of  these 
three,  one  that  is  best  qualified  may  be  chosen  by 
the  discretion  and  judgment  of  the  ordainer.  De 
Marca  thinks  the  council  of  Laodicea  long  before 
made  a  canon  to  the  same  purpose,  forbidding  the 
elections  of  the  clergy  to  be  committed  rotc.  ox\oi£, 
vili plebecuUe,  as  De  Marca  renders  it,'8  that  is,  to 
the  common  and  inferior  sort  of  people.  But  it  is 
not  certain  the  canon  intended  the  prohibition  in 
that  sense ;  or  if  it  did,  it  was  of  no  force,  for  the 
people  continued  their  ancient  practice  for  some 
ages  after  that  council.  However,  upon  the  whole 
matter  it  appears  that  this  power  of  the  people  did 
never  so  universally  obtain,  but  that  it  was  limited 
in  several  cases  by  certain  restrictions,  and  varied 
according  to  the  different  state  of  times  and  nations. 
sect.  i9.  At  last,  upon  the  breaking  of  the 

pimTes^fd^putrons  Romati  empire,  the  Gothic  kings  in 


Francc  and  Spain  .were  generally  Sw^^ritac. 
complimented  with  a  share  in  these  "°"8' 
elections,  and  their  consent  was  as  necessary  as  any 
other  to  the  ordination  of  bishops  within  their  do- 
minions.  By  which  means  their  power  quickly 
increased  into  a  prerogative  of  nominating  solely, 
and  all  others  had  little  else  to  do  but  to  accept 
their  nominations.  Which  the  reader,  that  is  cu- 
rious  in  this  matter,  may  find  discoursed  at  large 
by  De  Marca,'9  in  his  account  of  the  change  that 
was  made  in  the  French  and  Spanish  churches  in 
after  ages,  which  it  is  none  of  my  business  here 
further  to  pursue.  As  to  the  power  of  nomination 
in  inferior  patrons,  it  is  generally  agreed  by  learned 
men,80  that  it  came  in  upon  the  division  of  dioceses 
into  distinct  parishes,  and  the  founding  of  churches 
in  country  places.  For,  to  give  greater  encourage- 
ment  to  such  pious  and  useful  works,  the  founder 
of  any  church,  who  settled  an  endowment  upon  it, 
was  allowed  to  retain  the  right  of  presentation  to 
himself,  to  nominate  a  fit  clerk  to  the  bishop  for  his 
approbation.  That  which  led  the  way  to  this  prac- 
tice,  was  a  decree  of  the  first  council  of  Orange, 
anno  441,  wherein  this  power  and  privilege  was  first 
granted  to  bishops,  that  if  any  bishop  was  disposed 
to  found  a  church  in  the  territory  of  another  bishop, 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  where  the  church  was 
built,  should  consecrate  it ;  reserving  to  the  found- 
er81  the  right  of  nominatingsuch  clerks  as  he  should 
desire  to  have  in  his  own  church,  whom  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  should  ordain  at  his  request ;  or  if 
they  were  already  ordained,  he  should  allow  them 
to  continue  without  any  molestation.  And  this 
canon  is  repeated  in  the  second  council  of  Arles,82 
in  the  editions  of  Sirmond  and  Labbe,  though  it  be 
wantingin  some  others.  After  this,  by  the  laws  of 
Justinian,  all  founders  of  churchcs,  and  their  heirs, 
are  allowed  to  nominate  their  own  clerks,  upon  the 
right  of  patronage,  to  those  churches.  If  any  man 
builds  an  oratory,  says  one  of  his  Novels,83  and 
either  he  or  his  heirs  are  minded  to  have  clerks  or- 
dained  thereto ;  if  they  allow  maintenance  to  them, 
and  they  be  worthy  persons,  such  as  they  nominate 
shall  be  ordained.     And  the  bishop  has  no  power 


75  Conc.  Arelat.  2.  c.  54.  Placuit  in  ordiuatione  episcopi 
hunc  ordinem  custodiri,  ut  tres  ab  episcopis  nominentur,  de 
quibus  clerici  vel  cives  erga  unum  habeant  eligendi  potes- 
tatein. 

76  Conc.  Barcinon.  can.  3. 

77  Justin.  Novel.  123.  c.  1.  Sancimus,  quoties  opus  fuerit 
episcopum  ordinari,  clericos  et  primates  civitatis,  cui  epis- 
copns  ordinandus  est,  mox  in  tribus  personis  decreta  facere, 
propositis  sacrosanctis  evangeliis,  periculo  suarum  anima- 
ruin  diceutes  iu  ipsis  decretis,  quia  neque  propter  aliquam 
donationem,  neque  propter  aliquam  promissionem,  aut  ami- 
citiam,  aut  aliam  quamlibet  causam;  sed  scientes  eos  rectae 
et  catholicae  fidei,  et  honestae  esse  vitae,  et  lileras  nosse,  hos 

elegerint : ut  ex  tribus  illis  personis  melior  ordinetur, 

electione  et  judicio  ordinantis.     See  also  Novel.  137.  c.  2. 
et  Cod.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  42. 


78  Concil.  Laodic.  c.  13.  Marca,  de  Concord.  lib.  8.  c. 
6.  n.  8. 

79  Marca,  de  Concord.  lib.  8.  c.  9  et  10. 

80  See  Stillingfieet,  Unreas.  of  Separ.  p.  326. 

81  Couc.  Arausican.  1.  c.  9.  Reservata  edificatori  epis- 
copo  hac  gratia,  ut  quos  desiderat  clericos  in  re  sua  videre, 
ipsos  ordinet  is  in  cujus  civitatis  territorio  est ;  vel  si  jam 
ordinati  sunt,  ipsos  habere  acquiescat. 

82  Conc.  Arelat.  2.  an.  452.  can.  36. 

83  Novel.  123.  c.  18.  Si  quis  oratorii  domum  aedificaverit, 
et  voluerit  in  ea  clericos  ordinare  aut  ipse,  aut  ejus  hrere- 
des  :  si  expensas  ipsis  clericis  ministrant,  et  dignos  de- 
nominant,  denominatos  ordinari.  Si  vero  qui  ab  eis  eli- 
guntur,  tanquam  indignos  prohibent  sacrae  regulae  ordinari, 
tunc  episcopus  quoscunque  putaverit  meliores,  ordinari  pro- 
curet. 
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to  ordain  any  other,  unlcss  the  persons  so  nomin- 
ated  be  unqualified  by  the  canons.  Another  Novel81 
allows  the  bishop  liberty  to  examine  them,  and 
judge  of  their  qualifications  ;  but  if  he  finds  them 
worthy,  he  is  obliged  to  ordain  them,  having  in  that 
case  no  power  to  refuse  them.  They  who  would 
see  more  of  this  matter,  may  consult  our  learned 
Bishop  Stillingfleet,  who  gives  an  account85  of  the 
progress  of  it  in  future  ages  ;  whieh  being  foreign 
to  my  subject,  I  return  to  the  business  of  elections 
in  the  ancient  church,  and  proceed  to  give  an  ac- 
count  of  the  several  qualifications,  that  were  neces- 
sarily  rcquired  in  persons  to  be  elected  and  ordained 
to  any  oihce  or  dignity  in  the  church. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  TIIE  EXAMINATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  PER- 
SONS  TO  BE  ORDAINED  TO  ANY  OFFICE  OF  THE 
CLERGY  IN  THE  PRIMITIVE  CIIURCH.  AND  FIRST, 
OF    TIIEIR    FAITH    AND    MORALS. 


Before  any  person  could  regularly 
be  elected  or  ordained  to  any  clerical 
office  in  the  church,  the  electors  and 
ordainers  were  oblip-ed  to  make  several 


Bect  1. 
Three  inqu 
made  about  peisons 

to  i lained  re- 

speeting,  IsL  Thcir 
f.uth      IHly,  their 
ninriN        i.ilv,    tlieir 

outwardqualityand  inquiries   concerninp-   him,    which    I 

condition.  ^  o 

think  may  be  reduced  to  these  three 
heads :  the  examination  of  his  faith,  his  morals,  and 
his  outward  state  and  condition  in  the  world.  The 
two  first  of  these  they  were  most  strict  in  canvass- 
ing  and  examining,  because  they  were  more  essen- 
tial  and  necessary  to  the  ministry ;  but  the  third 
they  did  not  omit,  because  the  peculiar  state  of 
those  times  did  more  especially  require  it.  For  then 
men  were  tied  by  the  laws  of  the  empire  to  bear  the 
offices  of  the  state,  according  to  their  quality  and 
substance,  and  those  oflices  were  commonly  incon- 
sistent  with  the  offices  of  the  church :  which  made 
it  necessary  to  inquire,  before  men  were  ordained, 
whether  they  were  under  any  obligation  to  the  state, 
or  obnoxious  to  any  distinct  power,  for  fear  the 
church  should  seem  to  encroach  upon  other  men's 
rights,  or  bring  trouble  upon  herself,  by  having  her 
clergy  recalled  to  a  secular  life  again. 

The  trial  of  their  faith  and  ortho- 

Sect  2. 

TheWundme-  doxy,  under  which  I  also  comprehend 

thod  of  e\amining         ..... 

their  faitii  und        their  leaming-,  was  made  three  wavs  : 

leaming,  °  ^ 

partly  by  obliging  the  electors  to  give 


"  Nov.  77..C.  2.       85  Still.  Unreas.  of  Separ.  par.  3.  p.  327. 

1  Justin.  Novel.  137.  n.  2.  Quemque  ipsorum  jurare  se- 
cundum  divina  eloquia,  et  ipsis  psephismatibus  inscribi — 
Quod  scientes  ipsos  recta;  et  catholica?  fidei  et  honestSQ  vita>, 
ipsos  elogerint.  Ibid.  Exigi  etiam  ante  omnia  ab  eo  qui 
onlinandus  est,  libellum  ejus  propria  subscriptione  com- 
plectcntem  quoe  ad  rcctam  ejus  fidem  pertinent.    Enunciari 


in  their  public  testimony  of  them ;  parlly  by  obliging 
the  persons  elected  to  answer  to  certain  interro- 
gatories,  or  questions  of  doctrine,  that  were  put  to 
them ;  and  partly  by  making  them  subscribe  a  body 
of  articles,  or  confession  of  faith,  at  the  time  of  their 
ordination.  By  a  law  of  Justinian's,'  the  electors 
themselves  were  to  declare  upon  oath  in  the  instru- 
ment  or  decree  of  election,  if  it  were  a  bishop  that 
was  chosen,  that  they  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of 
the  true  catholic  faith,  and  of  good  life  and  convers- 
ation,  &c.  And  by  the  same  law,  the  bishop  to  be 
ordained  was  required  to  give  in  a  libel,  or  form  of 
confession  of  his  faith,  subscribed  with  his  own 
hand  ;  and  to  repeat  the  form  of  prayer  used  at  the 
oblation  of  the  holy  eucharist,  and  at  baptism,  with 
the  other  prayers  of  the  church.  Which  was  an 
intimation  that  he  allowed  and  approved  the  liturgy, 
or  public  service  of  the  church.  The  fourth  council 
of  Carthage  prescribes  a  particular  form  of  examin- 
ation  by  way  of  interrogatories  to  the  bishop  who 
was  to  be  ordained,  which  is  too  long  to  be  here 
inserted ;  but  it  consists  chiefly  of  such  questions 
as  relate  to  the  articles  of  the  creed,  and  doctrines 
levelled  against  the  most  noted  heresies,2  that  either 
then  were,  or  lately  had  been,  predominant  in  the 
church.  Orders  also  are  there  given  to  examine, 
whether  the  candidate  be  well  instructed  in  the  law 
of  God,  and  able  to  expound  the  sense  of  Scripture, 
and  be  thoroughly  exercised  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
church.  By  which  we  may  judge  what  due  pre- 
caution  was  then  taken,  to  admit  none  but  persons 
rightly  qualified,  as  to  their  faith,  to  the  chief  ad- 
ministrations  of  the  church. 

Upon  which  consideration  it  has 
seemed  very  difficult  to  some  learned 
men,  to  account  for  the  practice  and 
conduct  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  in  ordaining 
Synesius,  at  the  same  time  that  he  professed  he  could 
not  yet  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrcction,  and 
some  other  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  Baro- 
nius 3  and  Habertus,4  and  our  learned  Bishop  Tay- 
lor,5  reckon  he  only  dissembled,  and  used  this 
stratagem  to  avoid  being  ordained.  But  had  this 
been  the  case,  it  had  still  been  a  just  canonical  ex- 
ception  against  him :  for  the  canons6  forbid  the 
ordination  of  any  one,  who  accuses  himself  as  guilty 
of  any  heinous  crime,  whether  his  accusation  be 
true  or  false  :  for  he  proves  himself  guilty,  either 
by  confessing  a  truth,  or  at  least  by  telling  a  he 
about  it.  But  indeed  the  case  of  Synesius  was  no 
feigned  case,  for  he  spake  the  real  sense  of  his  soul ; 


Sect.  3. 

Tlir  irregular  or- 

dinr.Nriri  01  Sj  nesiui 
considered. 


etiam  ab  ipso  et  sanctam  oblationis  formulam,  quae  in  sancta 
communione  fit,  et  eam  quae  fit  in  baptismate  precationem, 
et  reliquas  deprecationes. 

2  Conc.  Carth.  4.  c.  1.  »  Baron.  an.  410.  t.  5.  p.  315. 

*  Habert.  Archieratic.  p-.  500. 

6  Taylor,  Duct.  Dubit.  book  3.  c.  2.  p.  495. 

6  Conc.  Valentin.  c.  4.     Quicunque  sub  ordiuatione  vel 
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as  appcars  not  only  from  what  the  historian  says  of 
it,'  but  from  thc  account  which  he  himself  gives 
in  one  of  his  epistles"  to  his  brother  Euoptius: 
You  know,  says  he,  that  philosophy  teaches  the 
contrary  to  many  of  those  generally-received  doc- 
trines.  Therefore  I  cannot  persuade  myself,  that 
the  soul  is  postnate  to  the  body ;  I  cannot  say  that 
the  world  and  all  its  parts  shall  be  dissolved;  I 
look  upon  the  resurrection  to  be  uoov  n  icai  an-opp/j- 
rov,  a  sort  of  mystical  and  ineffable  thing,  and  am 
far  from  assenting  to  the  vulgar  opinions  about  it. 
— And  now  being  called  to  the  priesthood,  I  would 
not  dissemble  these  things,  but  testify  them  both 
before  God  and  man.  This  asseveration  seems  too 
solemn  and  serious,  to  be  the  speech  of  one  who 
was  only  acting  a  part,  and  dissembling  his  opinion ; 
and  therefore  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  in 
earnest,  as  Lucas  Holstenius 9  more  fully  shows  in 
a  peculiar  dissertation  upon  this  subject  against 
Baronius.  Yalesius,  to  vindicate  Theophilus,  says,10 
Synesius  altered  his  opinions  before  he  was  ordain- 
ed:  but  that  is  more  than  can  be  proved.  The 
best  account  of  the  thing  is  that  which  is  given  by 
Holstenius,  that  it  was  the  man's  admirable  vir- 
tues,  and  excellent  quahfications  in  other  respects, 
and  a  great  want  of  fit  men  in  those  difficult  times, 
that  encouraged  Theophilus  toordain  him,  inhopes 
that  God  would  enlighten  his  mind,  and  not  suffer 
so  excellent  a  person  long  to  labour  under  such 
errors  in  religion.  But  the  fairest  colours  that  can 
be  put  upon  it,  will  hardly  jusrify  a  fact  so  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  the  church.  The  instance  was  sin- 
gular,  and  never  made  a  precedent,  or  drawn  into 
imitation ;  the  general  practice  of  the  church  being, 
as  has  been  showed,  to  examine  men's  orthodoxy, 
and  require  their  assent  and  subscriptions  to  the 
rule  of  faith  before  their  ordination. 

Their  next   inquiry  was  into  the 
a  sirict  inquiry     morals  of  the  person  to  be  ordained. 

made  into  the  mo-  . 

nis  or  such  ns  «ere    And  here  the  examination  was  very 

to  be  ordamed.  ' 

strict  and  accurate.  For  then  the 
custom  was  generally  to  ordain  such  only  as  were 
known  to  all  the  people,  and  of  whose  hfe  and 
character  they  were  satisfied,  and  could  bear  testi- 
mony  to  them.     The  bishops  and  presbyters  who 


preside  over  us,  says  Tertullian,"  are  advanced  to 
that  honour  only  by  public  testimony.  The  law  is, 
says  Cyprian,12  to  choose  bishops  in  the  presence 
of  the  people,  who  have  perfect  knowledge  of  every 
man's  life,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  tenor  of 
their  actior.s  by  their  conversation. 
Upon  which  account  the  laws  for- 

S"ect.  5. 

bade  the  ordination  of  stran<*ers  in     For  «tuch  roa.on 

°  no  stranaer  to  be 

any  church  to  which  they  did  not  be-  pnwncd in » foreign 

J  J  laud. 

long.  Optatus  makes  it  an  objection 
against  the  Donatists,  that  in  the  Roman  see  they 
never  had  a  bishop  who  was  a  citizen  of  Rome,  but 
still  their  succession  in  that  city  was  supplied  by 
Africans  and  strangers.13  Whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
he  challenges  them  to  show,"  whenever  the  church 
at  any  time  brought  a  Frenchman  or  a  Spaniard 
into  Africa  ;  or  ordained  a  stranger  to  a  people  that 
knew  nothing  of  him.  In  the  civil  law  we  have  a 
constitution  of  Honorius  the  emperor  to  this  pur- 
pose,15  That  no  clerks  should  be  ordained  out  of  any 
other  possession  or  village,  but  only  that  where 
their  church  was.  Or  if  any  thinks  that  decree 
was  made  rather  for  reasons  of  state,  he  may  read 
the  same  in  the  canons  of  the  church :  as  in  the 
council  of  Eliberis,16  which  decrees,  That  no  stran- 
ger  baptized  in  a  foreign  country,  should  be  or- 
dained  out  of  the  province  where  he  was  baptized, 
because  his  life  and  conversation  could  not  he 
known.  And  this  rule  was  generally  observed,  ex- 
cept  in  some  extraordinary  cases,  when  either  public 
fame  had  made  a  man  eminent  and  noted  over  all 
the  world;  or  there  were  some  particular  reasons 
for  going  against  the  rule,  of  which  I  have  given 
an  account  in  another  place.  See  Book  II.  chap. 
10.  sect.  3. 

The  strictness  of  this  examination,  Sect  6 

as  to  men's  morals,  will  appcar  fur-  hadlio*"  p°Mic"Je° 
ther  from  this,  that  the  commission  of  nanceml  ec  m 
any  scandalous  crime,  for  which  a  man  was  obliged 
to  do  penance  in  the  church,  did,  for  ever  after,  ac- 
cording  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  those  times, 
render  that  person  irregular  and  incapable  of  holy 
orders.  For  though  they  granted  pardon  and  ab- 
solution,  and  lay-communion,  to  all  offenders  that 
submitted  to  the  discipline  of  public  penance ;  yet 


diaconatus,  vcl  presbyterii,  vel  episcopatus,  mortali  crimine 
se  dixerint  esse  pollutos,  a  supradictis  ordinationibus  esse 
submovendos,  reos  scilicet  vel  veri  confessione,  vel  mendacio 
falsitatis. 

'  Evagr.  lib.  1.  c.  15.  ouiria  tov  \6yov  xijs  avardaiws 
irapade^ofievov,  &c. 

"Synes.  Ep.  105.  p.  397. 

9  Holsten.  Dissert.  3.  de  Synesio,  ap.  Vales.  Not.  in 
Tbeodor.  p.  203. 

"Vales.  Not.  in  Evagr.  lib.  1.  c.  15.  It.  Petav.  Vit. 
Synes.  p.  4. 

"  Tertul.  Apol.  c.  39.  Praesident  apud  nos  probati  qui- 
que  seniores,  honorem istum  non  pret io,  sed  testimonio  adepti. 

12  Cypr.  Ep.  G8.  al.  67.  p.  172.  Episcopus  deligatur  plebe 


pra>sente,  quae  singulorum  vitam  plenissime  novit,  et  unius- 
cujusque  actum  de  ejus  couversatione  perspexit. 

13  Optat.  lib.  2.  p.  43.  Quid  est  hoc,  quod  pars  vestra  in 
urbe  Roma  episcopum  civem  habere  non  potnit  ?  Qnid  est 
quod  toti  Afri  et  peregrini  in  illa  civitate  sibi  successisse 
noscuntur. 

14  Ibid.  p.  51.  Nunquid  nos  adduximus  Hispanum  aut 
Gallum  ?    Aut  nos  ordinavimus  ignorantibus  pcregrinum  ? 

15  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  33.  Clerii-i  non 
ex  alia  possessione  vel  vico,  sed  ex  eo  ubi  ecclesiam  esse 
constiterit,  ordinentur. 

"•  Conc.  Eliber.  c.  24.  Omnes  qui  peregre  fuerint  bap- 
tizati,  eo  quod  eorum  minime  sit  cognita  vita,  placuit,  ad 
clerum  non  esse  promovendos  in  alieuis  provinciis. 
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tliey  thought  it  not  proper  to  admit  such  to  clerical 
dignities,  but  excluded  them  from  the  orders  and 
promotions  of  the  church.  At  least  it  was  thus  in 
most  of  the  Western  churches  in  the  fourth  and 
fiftli  centuries,  as  appears  froni  the  Latin  writers  of 
those  ages.  The  epistles  of  Siricius  and  Innocent 
show  it  to  have  heen  the  practice  of  the  Roman 
church  in  their  time.  For  Siricius  "  says,  no  lay- 
man,  after  public  penance  and  reconciliation,  was 
to  be  admitted  to  the  honour  of  the  clergy  :  because, 
though  they  were  cleansed  from  the  contagion  of 
all  their  sins,  yet  they  ought  not  to  touch  the  in- 
struments  of  the  sanctuary,  who  themselves  before 
had  been  the  instruments  and  vessels  of  sin.  The 
letters  of  Innocent18  are  to  the  same  purpose.  And 
so  for  the  French  churches  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Gennadius,19  and  the  second  council  of  Arles,20 
and  Agde.21  And  for  the  Spanish  churches,  a  canon 
of  the  first  council  of  Toledo,22  which  allows  not 
penitents  to  be  ordained,  except  in  case  of  necessity, 
and  then  only  to  the  offices  of  the  inferior  orders, 
door-keepers  and  readers.  The  practice  of  the  Afri- 
can  churcb.es  is  evident,  from  tlie  fourth  council  of 
Carthage,  which  decrees  that  no  penitent  should  be 
ordained,23  though  he  was  a  good  man  at  thc  pre- 
sent.  And  if  any  such  was  ordained  by  the  bishop's 
ignorance,  not  knowing  his  character,  he  should  be 
deposed,  because  he  did  not  declare  that  he  had 
been  a  penitcnt,  at  the  time  of  his  ordination.  By 
this  we  may  understand  what  Optatus  means,  when, 
speaking  of  the  Donatists,  who  made  some  of  the 
catholic  children  do  public  penance  in  the  church, 
he  says  they  thereby  gave  them  a  wound,  which 
was  intended21  to  cut  them  off  from  the  benefit  of 
ordination ;  plainly  referring  to  this  rule  in  the 
church,  that  he  who  had  done  public  penance,  was 
thereby  made  incapable  of  ordination.  Which 
seems  also  to  be  St.  AusthVs  meaning,  when  speak- 
ing  of  a  Christian  astrologer,  who  had  done  penance 
for  his  fault,  he  says,  his  conversion  perhaps25  might 
make  some  think  he  intended  to  get  an  office  among 
the  clergy  of  the  church :  but  no,  says  he,  he  is  a 


penitent ;  he  seeks  nolhing  more  but  only  a  pardon 
and  absolution  :  meaning,  that  a  pcrson  in  his  cir- 
cumstances  could  not  pretend  to  suc  for  orders  by 
the  rules  and  canons  of  the  church.  But  we  are  to 
note,  that  this  is  always  to  be  understood  of  public 
penance,  not  of  private  :  for  the  council  of  Girone, 
or  Gerunda,  in  Catalonia,  expressly  makes  tlhs  dis- 
tinction20  between  public  penance  in  the  church, 
and  private  penance  in  time  of  sickness ;  making 
the  one  to  incapacitate  men  from  taking  orders,  but 
not  the  other.  And  in  all  other  canons,  where  this 
distinction  is  not  expressed,  it  is  always  to  be  un- 
derstood.  For  it  was  only  that  penance  which  left 
some  public  mark  of  disgrace  upon  men,  which  un- 
qualified  them  for  the  orders  of  the  church.  But 
this  rule  might  be  dispensed  with  in  extraordinary 
cases,  and  thcre  are  some  learned  men  who  think  it 
was  not  so  generally  insisted  on  in  the  three  first 
ages  of  the  church. 

As  to  particular  crimes,  there  were  Sect  7 

a  great  many  that  unqualified  men,  Jg&^ltfJP 
whether  they  had  done  public  pe-  h"7iap«.,!'u,  h!,'l 
nance  for  them  or  not.  Such  as  the  °  pe"" 
three  great  crimes  of  murder,  adultery,  and  lapsing 
in  time  of  persecution.  The  council  of  Toledo2' 
sets  murder  in  the  front  of  those  sins  which  ex- 
clude  men  from  holy  orders.  The  crime  of  fornica- 
tion  and  adultery  is  noted  upon  the  same  account 
by  those  called  the  Apostohcal  Canons,28  the  coun- 
cil  of  Neocajsarea,29  the  council  of  Nice,30  Eliberis,31 
and  several  others.  Nay,  the  council  of  Neocoe- 
sarea  goes  a  little  further,  and  decrees,32  that  if  any 
man's  wife  committed  adultery  whilst  he  was  a  lay- 
man,  he  should  not  be  admitted  to  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal  function.  Or  if  she  committed  adultery  when 
he  was  in  office,  he  must  give  her  a  bill  of  divorce 
and  put  her  away ;  otherwise  be  degraded  from  his 
office.  As  to  the  crime  of  lapsing  and  sacrificing  in 
time  of  persecution,  OrigenS3  assures  us  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  church  in  his  time  to  exclude  such  as 
were  guilty  of  it,  from  all  ecclesiastical  power  and 
government.     And  Athanasius34  says  the  same,  that 


17  Siric.  Ep.  1.  ad  Himer.  Tarracon.  c.  14.  Post  poeni- 
tudinem  et  reconciliationem  nulli  unquam  laico  liceat  ho- 
norem  clericatus  adipisci:  quia  quamvis  sint  omnium 
peccatorum  contagione  mundati,  nulla  tamen  debent  geren- 
dorum  sacramentorum  instrumenta  suscipere,  qui  dudum 
fuerint  vasa  vitiorum. 

19  Innoc.  Ep.  22.  c.  3.  Ubi  pcenitentiaa  remedium  necessa- 
rium  est  illic  ordinationis  honorem  locum  habere  non  posse. 

19  Gennad.  de  Eccl.  Dogm.  c.  72. 

20  Conc.  Arelat.  2.  c.  25. 

21  Conc.  Agath.  c.  93.  De  pcenitentibus  nullus  clericus 
ordinetur. 

22  Conc.  Tolet.  1.  c.  2.  Pcenitentes  non  admittantur  ad 
clerum,  nisi  tantum  necessitas  aut  usus  exegerit,  et  tunc 
inter  ostiarios  deputentur,  vel  inter  lectores. 

23  Conc.  Carth.  4.  c.  68.  Ex  pcenitentibus  (quamvis  sit 
bonus)  clericus  non  ordinetur.  Si  per  ignorantiam  episcopi 
factum  fuerit,  deponatur  a  clero,  quia  se  ordinationis  tem- 


pore  non  prodidit  fuisse  pcenitentem. 

24  Optat.  lib.  2.  p.  59.  Invenistis  pueros,  de  pcenitentia 
sauciastis,  ne  aliqui  ordiuari  potuissent. 

25  Aug.  Append.  Enarrat.  Psal.  lxi.  Posset  videri,  quia 
sic  conversus  est,  clericatum  quasrere  iu  ecclesia.  Poenitens 
est:  non  quaerit  nisi  solam  misericordiam.  Vid.  Aug.  Ep. 
50.  adBonifac.  p.  87. 

26  Conc.  Gerundens.  an.  517.  c.  9.  Qui  aegritudinis  lan- 
guore  depressus,  pcenitentiae  benedictionem,  quam  viati- 
cum  deputamus,  per  communionem  acceperit ;  et  postmo- 
dum  reconvalescens  caput  poenitentioa  in  ecclesia  publice 
non  subdiderit;  si  prohibitis  vitiis  non  detinetur  obnoxius, 
admittatur  ad  clerum. 

27  Conc.  Tolet.  1.  can.  2.  ra  Canon.  Apost.  c.  61. 
29  Conc.  Neoca;s.  c.  9  et  10.  30  Conc.  Nic.  c.  2. 
81  Conc.  Eliber.  c.  30.                   s2  Conc.  Neocaes.  c.  8. 
33  Origen.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  3.  p.  143. 

31  Athan.  Ep.  ad  Rufin.  t.  2.  p.  41. 
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they  werc  allowed  the  privilege  of  rcpcntancc,  but 
not  to  have  any  place  among  the  clergy.  Orif  any 
were  ignorantly  ordained,  they  were  to  be  deposed 
as  soon  as  thcy  wcre  discovered,  by  a  rule35  of  the 
great  council  of  Nice.  Which  was  no  new  rule, 
but  the  ancient  rule  of  the  whole  catholic  church : 
for  Cyprian*4  says  it  was  agreed  upon  at  Rome,  and 
in  Africa,  and  by  the  bishops  of  the  whole  world, 
tluit  such  men  might  be  admitted  to  repentance, 
but  shoukl  be  kept  back  from  the  ordinations  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  honour  of  the  priesthood.  Upon 
this  account  the  Arians  themselves,  though  they 
were  not  much  given  to  act  by  rules,  sometimes 
thought  fit  to  deny  men  ordination  ;  as  Athanasius3' 
and  Socrates3*  say  they  did  by  Asterius  the  sophist, 
whom  they  would  not  ordain,  because  he  had  sa- 
crificed  in  tinie  of  persccution.  But  they  were  far 
from  bcing  constant  to  this  rule  ;  for  if  Philostor- 
gius39  savs  rrue,  the  leading  bishops  of  the  Arian 
party,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Maris  of  Chalccdon, 
Theognis  of  Nice,  Leontius  of  Antioch,  Antonius  of 
Tarsus,  Mcnophantus  of  Ephesus,  Numenius,  Eu- 
doxius,  Alexander,  and  Asterius  of  Cappadocia,  all 
sacrificed  in  the  Diocletian  persecution.  But  then 
it  must  be  owned,  that  some  of  these  were  ordained 
bishops  in  the  church  bcfore  the  Arian  heresy  be- 
gan  to  appear :  whence  we  must  conclude,  that 
either  the  bishops  who  ordained  them  knew  nothing 
of  their  lapsing;  or  else  that  the  church  herself 
sometimes  granted  dispensations  in  this  case  also. 
Baronius40  and  some  others  lay  it  to  the  charge  of 
Eusebius  the  historian,  that  he  sacrifieed  in  time  of 
persecution:  Petavius,"  and  Huetius,"  and  Mr. 
Pagi  '3  bring  the  same  charge  against  Origen  out  of 
Epiphanius,  the  first  reporter  of  the  story :  whilst 
Valesius44  and  Du  Pin"  undertake  to  vindicate  the 
reputation  of  Origen  from  so  foul  an  aspersion ;  and 
Hanekius  '6  and  Dr.  Cave"  do  the  same  for  Euse- 
bius.  I  will  not  interpose  in  these  controversies, 
but  only  observe,  that  if  the  accusations  brought 
against  those  two  persons  were  true,  the  conse- 
quence  must  be,  either  that  persons  who  had  lapsed 
miglit  be  ordained,  or  at  least  continue  in  their  orders 
undeposed,  when  the  church  saw  fit  to  dispense  with 
her  ordinary  rule  ;  which  probably  was  not  so  strict, 
but  that  it  might  admit  of  some  relaxation,  when 


propcr  occasions  and  cases  cxtraordinary  scemcd  to 
require  it. 

Another  crime  which  unqualificd 
men  for  orders  in  those  times,  was  Ko  onim 

...  111.  (.,  .  tlous  pi-rsoi». 

secution  or  rebelhon ;  for  he  that 
stood  convicted  of  treasonable  practices  was  nevcr 
to  be  ordained.  This  appears  from  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage,48  which  joins  the  seditious  and 
usurers  togcther,  and  excludes  them  both  from  or- 
dination.  As  to  the  crime  of  usury,  I  shall  not 
here  stand  to  explain  the  nature  of  it,  which  will 
be  done  in  a  more  convenient  place,*9  but  only  ob- 
serve,  that  this  crime,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
ancients  condemned  it,  was  of  such  an  odious  and 
scandalous  nature,  as  to  debar  men  that  had  been 
guilty  of  it,  from  the  honour  and  privilege  of  ordin- 
ation.  "Whence  Gennadius,  speaking  of  the  prac- 
tice  of  the  Latin  church,  and  the  qualifications  re- 
quired  in  persons  to  be  ordained,  says,  thcy  must 
not  be  men  convicted  of  taking  usury.50  In  tlie 
Greek  church,  at  least  in  the  province  of  Cappa- 
docia,  the  rule  seems  not  to  have  been  altogether  so 
strict :  for  St.  Basil's  canons5'  do  not  absolutely 
exchule  such  from  the  ministry,  but  allow  them  to 
be  ordained,  provided  they  first  gave  away  to  the 
poor  what  they  had  gained  by  usury,  and  promised 
not  to  exercise  it  for  the  future. 

Another  crime  which  made  a  man  Serf  9 

irrcgular,  and  debarred  him  from  the  voWmtaiSyaSmero! 
privilege  of  ordination,  was  the  dis- 
figuring  or  dismembering  of  his  own  body.  If  any 
man  indeed  happened  to  be  born  a  eunuch,  there 
was  no  law  against  his  ordination  :  for  Eusebius5' 
says,  Dorotheus,  presbyter  of  Antioch,  was  a  eunuch 
from  his  mother's  womb;  and  Socrates53  and  Sozo- 
men  say  of  Tigris,  presbyter  of  Constantinople, 
that  he  was  made  a  eunuch  by  a  barbarian  master. 
Or  if  a  man  had  suffered  the  loss  of  any  member  by 
the  cruelty  of  the  persecutors  ;  as  many  confessors 
in  the  Diocletian  persecution  had  their  right  eyes 
bored  out,  and  their  left  legs  enfeebled;  in  that 
case  there  was  no  prohibition  of  their  ordination, 
except  they  were  utterly  incapacitated  from  doing 
the  office  of  ministers,  by  being  made  blind,  or 
deaf,  or  dumb ;  for  so  those  called  the  Apostolical 
Canons5'  determined:    A  man  that  hath   lost   an 


35  Conc.  Nic.  c.  10. 

36  Cypr.  Ep.  68.  al.  67.  p.  174.  Cura  jampridem  nobis- 
cmn,  et  cum  omuilms  omnino  episcopis  in  toto  mundo  con- 
stitutis,  etiam  Comelius  collega  nostcr — deereverit,  ejus- 
modi  homines  ad  pcenitenliam  quidem  agendam  posse 
admitti  ;  ab  ordinatione  autem  cleri,  atque  sacerdotali 
honore  prohiberi. 

37  Athan.  de  Synod.  Aiim.  et  Seleuc.  t.  1.  p.  887. 

39  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  36.  39  Philostorg.  lib.  2.  c.  14. 

}°  Baron.  adan.  335.  n.8. 

41  Petav.  Animadvers.  in  Epiphan.  Hrer.  64.  n.2. 

"  Huet.  Origenian.  lib.  1.  c.  4. 

■  Pusii  Critic.  in  Baron.  an.  251.  n.  6. 


*•  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  39. 

45  Du  Pin,  Bibliotheque,  t.  1.  p.  444. 

4S  Hanckius,  de  Scriptor.  Byzantin.  par.  1.  c.  1.  n.  158. 

«  Cave,  Hist.  Liter.  vol.  1.  p.  128. 

49  Conc.  Carth.  4.  c.  67.  Seditionarios  nunquam  ordinan- 
dos  cleriios,  sicut  nec  usurarios. 

«Book  VI.  c.  2.  sect.  8. 

50  Gennad.  de  Eccles.  Dogm.  c.  172.    Neque  illum  qui 
usuras  accepisse  convincitur. 

51  Basil.  Can.  14.  ap.  Bevereg.  Pandect.  t.  2. 
s»  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  32. 

53  Socrat.  lib.  6.  c.  15.     Sozom.  lib.  8.  c  24. 
51  Canon.  Apost.  c.  76  et  77 
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eye,  or  is  maimed  in  his  leg,  may  be  ordained 
bishop,  if  he  be  otherwise  worthy.  For  it  is  not 
any  imperfection  of  hody  that  defiles  a  man,  but 
the  pollntion  of  his  soul.  Yet  if  a  man  is  deaf  or 
blind,  he  shall  not  be  made  bishop  ;  not  because  he 
is  polluted,  but  because  he  will  not  be  able  to  per- 
form  the  duties  of  his  function.  The  council  of 
Nice  adds  a  third  case,  in  which  it  was  lawful  to 
ordain  dismembered  persons,  which  was  when,  in 
case  of  a  mortal  distemper,  the  physicians  thought 
it  necessary  to  cut  off  one  limb  of  the  body  to  save 
the  whole.  All  these  were  excepted  cases,  and  the 
prohibition  of  the  canons  did  not  extend  to  them  : 
but  the  crime  was,  when  any  one  dismembered  him- 
self  in  health,  as  the  Nicene  canon  words  it;55  such 
a  one  was  not  to  be  ordained,  or  if  he  was  ordained 
when  he  committed  the  fact,  he  was  to  be  deposed. 
The  Apostolical  Canons  give  this  reason  for  it,56  be- 
cause  such  a  one  is  in  effect  a  self-murderer,  and 
an  encmy  of  the  workmanship  of  God.  Nor  was  it 
any  excuse  in  this  case,  that  a  man  made  himself  a 
eunuch  out  of  a  pretended  piety,  or  to  avoid  forni- 
cation.  For  such  were  liable  to  the  penalty  of  the 
canon,  as  well  as  any  others ;  which  is  noted  by 
Gennadius57  and  the  council  of  Arles.59  And  in- 
deed  the  first  reason  of  making  the  canon  was  to 
prevent  that  mistaken  notion  of  piety,  which  had 
once  possessed  Origen,59  who  taking  those  words  of 
our  Saviour,  "  There  are  some  that  make  themselves 
eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,"  in  a 
wrong  sense,  fulfilled  them  literally  upon  himself. 
And  the  Yalesian  heretics  carried  the  matter  a  little 
further,  asserting,  that  men  ought  to  serve  God  after 
that  manner ;  and  therefore  they  both  made  them- 
selves  eunuchs,  and  all  that  came  over  to  them,  as 
St.  Austin60  informs  us.  It  was  to  correct  and  dis- 
countenance  these  erroneous  opinions  and  practices, 
that  the  church  at  first  made  this  rale ;  which  was 
so  nicely  observed,  that  we  scarce  meet  with  two 
instances  to  the  contrary  in  after  ages.  Leontius 
made  himself  a  eunuch,  to  avoid  suspicion  in  liis 
converse  with  the  virgin  Eustolium  ;  but  he  was 
deposed  from  the  office  of  presbyter  for  the  fact, 
and  it  gave  occasion  to  the  council  of  Nice  to  renew 
the  ancient  canon  against  such  practices  ;  so  that 
when  the  Arians  afterward  ordained  him  bishop  of 
Antioch,  the  historians61  tell  us  the  catholics  gener- 
ally  declaimed  against  his  ordination  as  uncanoni- 
cal.  The  only  instance  that  looks  like  a  dispensa- 
tion  with  this  rule,  is  what  we  have  in  Baronius 
concerning  Timotheus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  his 
ordaining  Ammon   the   Egyptian   monk,  who,  to 


55  Conc.  Nic.  c.  1.  M  Canon.  Apost.  c.  21. 

57  Gennad.  de  Eccles.  Dogtn.  c.  72. 

58  Conc.  Arelat.  2.  c.  7.   Si  qui  se,  carnali  vitio  repugnare 
nescientes,  abscindunt,  ad  clerum  pervenire  non  possunt. 

55  Vid.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  8.    Epiphan.  Ha>r.  64.  n.  3. 

60  Aug.  de  Haeres.  c.  37.     Valesii  et  seipsos  castrant,  et 


Seet.  10. 

account- 
cs  com- 


avoid  being  ordained,  had  cut  off  his  own  right  ear, 
to  make  himself  irregular  ;  notwithstanding  which, 
Baronius  says,62  Timotheus  ordained  him,  and  jus- 
tified  what  he  did  with  this  expression  :  That  this 
law  indeed  was  observed  by  the  Jews ;  but  for  his 
own  part,  if  they  brought  to  him  a  man  without  a 
nose,  that  was  but  of  good  morals,  he  would  ordain 
him  bishop.  But  there  is  some  reason  to  question 
the  truth  of  this  narration  ;  for  not  only  Palladius, 
whom  Baronius  cites,  but  Socrates  and  Sozomen,63 
in  telling  the  story,  seem  rather  to  intimate  that  he 
was  not  ordained.  However,  supposing  it  to  be 
true,  it  is  a  singular  instance,  and  we  shall  hardly 
find  such  another  in  all  the  history  of  the  church. 
"Which  shows  how  cautious  the  ancients  were  in 
observing  this  rule,  that  they  might  not  bring  any 
disrepute  or  scandal  upon  the  church. 

But  in  all  thcse  and  the  like  cases 
there  is  one  thing  particularly  to  be  at",'f"r0^fr 
observed,  that  the  crimes  which  made  ™m*tsa,or„'h'a't' 
men  irregular,  were  generally  under-  tri„n<:erned  0,din,- 
stood  to  be  such  only  as  were  com- 
mitted  after  baptism.  For  all  crimes  committed  be- 
fore  baptism  were  supposed  to  be  so  purged  away 
in  the  waters  of  baptism,  as  that  a  perfect  amnesty 
passed  upon  them,  and  men  notwithstanding  them 
were  capable  of  ordination.  So  that  not  only  the 
crimes  which  men  committed  whilst  they  were  hea- 
thens,  but  such  as  they  fell  into  when  they  were 
catechumens,  were  overlooked  in  this  inquiry,  when 
their  morals  came  to  be  examined  for  ordination. 
This  is  evident  not  only  from  the  known  case  of  St. 
Austin,  whose  faults  were  never  objected  to  him  at 
his  ordination,  beeause  they  were  only  such  as  pre- 
ceded  his  baptism ;  but  also  from  the  rule  made  in 
the  council  of  Ancyra,  in  the  case  of  such  as  lapsed 
into  idolatry  whilst  they  were  only  catechumens. 
For  the  canon61  says,  That  such  as  sacrificed  before 
baptism,  and  were  afterwards  baptized,  might  be 
promoted  to  ecclesiastical  dignities,  as  persons  that 
were  cleansed  from  all  crimes  by  the  sanctification 
of  baptism.  It  is  true,  only  that  one  crime  of  sacri- 
ficing  is  here  specified ;  but  by  parity  of  reason,  the 
rule  must  be  understood  to  extend  to  all  other  cases 
of  the  like  nature  :  and  so  the  practice  of  the  church 
has  commonly  determined  it. 

Yet  here  again  we  must  observe, 
that  if  any  great  irregularity  happen-     Except  »ni  ere»t 

j.  ,     .  .,      ,,  ■,       '  irregulnrity  tiappcn- 

ed  rn  men  s  baptism  itseli,  such  crimes  ea  n,  iheir  bapusm 

*  itself.    As  in  the 

were  always  objected  against  them,  gMofciinicbap. 

to  debar  them  from  ordination.    Thus 

it  was   frequently  with  those  who  were  baptized 


hospites  suos,  hoc  modo  existimantes  Deo  se  debere  servire. 

61  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  26.    Theodor.  lib.  2.  c.  24. 

62  Baron.  an.  385.  p.  513. 

63  Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  23.     Sozom.  lib.7.  c.  30.    Pallad.  Hist. 
Lausiac.  c.  12. 

01  Conc.  Ancyr.  c.  12. 
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only  with  clinic  baptism,  in  time  of  sickness  or 

urgent  necessity,  when  they  had  carelessly  deferred 

their  baptism  to  such  a  critical  moment,  and  might 

have  had  it  sooner,  had  it  not  been  their  own  de- 

fault.     This  delaying  of  baptism  was  always  esteem- 

ed  a  very  great  crime,  and  worthy  of  some  ecclesi- 

astical  censure:  and  therefore  the  church,  among 

other  methods  which  she  took  to  discountenance 

the  practice  of  it,  thought  fit  to  punish  persons  who 

had  been  guilty  of  it,  and  had  put  themselves  upon 

the  fatal  necessity  of  a  clinic  baptism  by  denying 

them  ordination.  We  have  a  canon  in  the  council  of 

Neocaesarea65  to  this  purpose  :  If  any  man  is  bap- 

tized  only  in  time  of  sickness,  he  shall  not  be  or- 

dained  a  presbyter ;  because  his  faith  was  not  vo- 

luntary,  but  as  it  were  of  constraint ;   except  his 

subsequent  faith  and  diligence  recommend  him,  or 

else  the  scarcity  of  men  make  it  necessary  to  ordain 

him.     And  that  this  was  an  old  rule  of  the  church, 

appears  from  the  account  which  Cornelius66  gives 

of  the  ordination  of  Novatian  to  be  presbyter.     He 

says,  the  clergy  and  many  of  the  people  objected 

against  it,  alleging,  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  ordain 

one  who  had  been  baptized  upon  his  bed  in  time  of 

sickness  ;  and  that  the  bishop  was  forced  to  inter- 

cede  with  them,  to  give  way  to  his  ordination,  as  a 

matter  of  grace  and  favour.     "Which  shows,  that 

the  ordination  of  such  was  contrary  to  the  common 

rule  and  practice  of  the  church. 

In  like  manner,  they  who  were  bap- 
Sect.  12.  .     ,  ,      .  .  *  ,.       .5 

And  hereticai      tized  by  heretics,  were  not  ordinanly 

baptism.  J  J 

allowed  clerical  promotion,  when  they 
retumed  to  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church.  The 
council  of  Ehberis  is  very  peremptory67  in  its  decree, 
That  whatever  heresy  they  came  from,  they  should 
not  be  ordained :  or  if  any  such  were  already  or- 
dained,  they  should  be  undoubtedly  degraded.  Pope 
Innocent68  testifies  for  the  same  practice  in  the  Ro- 
man  church,  saying,  It  is  the  custom  of  our  church, 
to  grant  only  lay-communion  to  those  that  return 
from  heretics,  by  whom  they  were  baptized,  and  not 
to  admit  any  of  them  to  the  very  lowest  order  of  the 
clergy.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  council  of 
Nice  dispensed  with  the  Novatians69  in  this  respect, 
allowing  their  clergy,  though  both  baptized  and  or- 
dained  among  them,  to  be  received  with  imposition  of 
hands,  and  retain  their  orders  in  the  church.  And 
the  African  fathers  gfanted  the  same  indulgence  to 
the  Donatists,  to  encourage  them  to  return  to  the 
unity  of  the  catholic  church.     For  in  the  council  of 


Carthagc,  anno  397,  which  is  inserted  into  the  Afri- 
can  Code,70  a  proposal  was  made,  that  such  as  had 
been  baptized  among  the  Donatists  in  their  infancy, 
by  their  parents'  fault,  without  their  own  know- 
ledge  and  consent,  should,  upon  their  return  to  the 
church,  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  ordination :  and 
in  the  next  council"  the  proposal  was  accep^d,  and 
a  decree  passed  accordingly  in  favour  of  them.  By 
which  we  may  understand,  that  this  was  a  piece  of 
discipline,  that  might  be  insisted  on  or  waved,  ac- 
cording  as  church  governors  in  prudence  thought 
most  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  church. 
But  in  case  the  persons  so  returning  had  been  bap- 
tized  by  snch  heretics,  whose  baptism  was  null,  and 
to  be  reiterated  in  the  church ;  as  the  baptism  of 
the  Paulianists,  or  Samosatenian  heretics,  was;  in 
that  case  it  was  determined  by  the  great  council  of 
Nice,  that  such  persons,  when  they  were  rebaptized, 
might  be  ordained."  For  baptism,  as  has  been 
noted  before,  set  men  clear  of  all  crimes  :  and  their 
former  baptism  being  null,  that  was  reckoned  their 
only  baptism,  which  they  received  at  their  return 
to  the  catholic  church ;  and  no  crimes  committed 
before  that  were  then  to  prejudice  their  ordination 
in  the  church. 

I  cannot  here  omit  to  mention  an- 


Sect.  13. 


other  qualification   required  of  per-  aata^wVo^had01"" 
sons  to  be  ordained,  because  it  was  fi,n™cathoihc's 

o  l  -\  '         •       il_         1  1  Christians. 

ot  great  use  and  service  rn  the  church ; 
which  was,  that  none  should  be  admitted,  at  least  to 
the  superior  degrees  of  bishops,  presbyters,  or  dea- 
cons,  before  they  had  made  all  the  members  of  their 
family  catholic  Christians.  This  is  a  rule  we  find 
in  the  third  council  of  Carthage,'3  which  was 
equally  designed  to  promote  the  conversion  of  pa- 
gans,  Jews,  heretics,  and  schismatics,  who  are  all 
opposed  to  catholic  Christians  :  and  it  was  a  very 
proper  rule  in  that  case ;  since  nothing  could  be 
more  disadvantageous  or  dishonourable  to  religion, 
than  to  have  any  countenance  or  secret  encourage- 
ment  given  to  its  opposers,  by  those  who  were  de- 
signed  to  serve  at  the  altar.  Besides  that  this  was 
but  a  proper  way  of  making  reprisals  upon  the  hea- 
then  religion.  For  Julian  had  made  a  like  decree 
for  his  pagan  priests,  in  opposition  to  the  Chris- 
tians ;  charging  Arsacius,  high  priest  of  Galatia, 
that  he  should  admit  none  to  the  priest's  office," 
who  tolerated  either  servants,  or  children,  or  wives 
that  were  Galilaeans ;  and  did  not  come  with  their 
whole  family  and  retinue  to  the  worship  of  the  gods 


K  Conc.  Neocaes.  c.  12. 

66  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

67  Conc.  Eliber.  c.  51.  Ex  omni  haeresi  qui  ad  nos  fidelis 
venerit,  minime  est  ad  clerum  promovendus.  Vel  si  qui  sunt 
in  praueritum  ordinati,  sine  dubio  deponentur. 

68  Innoc.  Ep.  22.  Nostrae  lex  ecclesiae  est,  venientibus 
ab  haereticis,  qui  tamen  illic  baptizati  sunt,  per  manus  im- 
positionem  laicam  tantum  tribuere  comraunionem,  nec  ex 
bis  aliquem  iu  clericatfts  honorem  vel  exiguum  subrogave. 

L 


^IpO-jeTOUUtVOWS  UUTOUS  UtVtlV  BTW? 


69  Conc.  Nic.  c.  8. 
iv  Ttt>  KXvpat. 
■">  Cod.  Can.  Afric.  c.  48.  al.  47. 
"  Ibid.  c.  58.  al.  57. 

72  Conc.Nic.  c.  19.  avatairTio-StvTts    \ttpoTovticrSrwo-av. 

73  Conc.  Carth.  3.  c.  18.  Ut  episcopi,  presbyteri,  et  diu- 
coni  non  ordinentur,  priusquam  omnes  qui  sunt  in  domo 
eorum  Christianos  catholicos  fecerint. 

74  Julian.  Ep.  ad  Arsac.  ap.  Sozomen.  lib.  5.  c.  16. 
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in  the  idol  temples.  It  had  been  a  great  omission 
and  oversight  in  the  governors  of  the  Christian 
church,  had  they  not  been  as  careful  to  secure  the 
interest  of  the  true  religion  in  the  families  of  their 
ministers,  as  that  pagan  prince  was  to  secure  a 
false  religion  among  his  idol  priests  :  and  there- 
fore,  had  there  been  nothing  more  than  emulation 
in  the  case,  yet  that  had  been  a  sufficient  reason  to 
have  laid  this  injunction  upon  all  the  candidates  of 
the  Christian  priesthood. 

There  is  but  one  quahfication  more 
wi.at  methods      I    shall   mention   under    this    head, 

were  anciently  taken         ...  .  l         i  i 

to  prevent  8imo-      which  was,  that  men   should   come 

macai  promotions. 

honestly  and  legally  to  their  prefer- 
ment,  and  use  no  indirect  or  sinister  arts  to  procure 
themselves  an  ordination.  Merit,  and  not  bribery, 
was  to  be  their  advocate,  and  the  only  thing  to  be 
considered  in  all  elections.  In  the  three  first  ages, 
vvhilst  the  preferments  were  small,  and  the  perse- 
cutions  great,  there  was  no  great  danger  of  ambi- 
tious  spirits,  nor  any  great  occasion  to  make  laws 
against  simoniacal  promotions.  For  then  martyr- 
dom  was  as  it  were  a  thing  annexed  to  a  bishopric  ; 
and  the  first  persons  that  were  commonly  aimed  and 
struek  at,  were  the  ruleis  and  governors  of  the 
church.  But  in  after  ages,  ambition  and  bribery 
crept  in  among  other  vices,  and  then  severe  laws  were 
made  both  in  church  and  state  to  check  and  prevent 
them.  Sulpitius  Severus  takes  notice  of  this  differ- 
ence  betwixt  the  ages  of  persecution  and  those  that 
followed,  when  he  says,"  that  in  the  former,  men 
strove  who  should  run  fastest  to  those  glorious  com- 
bats,  and  more  greedily  sought  for  martyrdom  by 
honourable  deaths,  than  in  after  times  by  wicked 
ambitions  they  sought  for  the  bishoprics  of  the 
church.  This  implies,  that  in  the  agewhen  Sulpi- 
tius  hved,  in  the  fifth  century,  some  irregular  arts 
were  used  by  particular  men  to  advance  themselves 
to  the  preferments  of  the  church.  To  correct 
whose  ambition  and  ill  designs,  the  church  inflicted 
very  severe  censures  upon  all  such  as  were  found 
guilty  of  simony,  or,  as  some  then'6  called  it,  xpio-r- 
ifnropdav,  the  selling  of  Christ.  The  council  of 
Chalcedon  decreed,"  that  if  any  bishop  gave  ordin- 
ation,  or  an  ecclesiastical  office  or  preferment  of 
any  kind,  for  money,  he  himself  should  lose  his 
office,  and  the  party  so  preferred  be  deposed.  And 
the  reader  may  find  several  other  constitutions  of 


the  same  import  in  those  called  the  Apostolical 
Canons,78  the  council  of  Constantinople79  under 
Gennadius,  anno  459,  the  second  council  of  Or- 
leans,80  Bracara,81  and  many  others.  The  imperial 
laws  also  were  very  properly  contrived  to  prevent 
this  abuse.  For  by  one  of  Justinian's  laws  it  was 
enacted,82  that  whenever  a  bishop  was  to  be  chosen, 
the  electors  themselves  should  take  an  oath,  and 
insert  it  into  the  election  paper,  that  they  did  not 
choose  him  for  any  gift,  or  promise,  or  friendship, 
or  any  other  cause,  but  only  because  they  knew 
him  to  be  a  man  of  the  true  catholic  faith,  and  an 
unblamable  life,  and  good  learning.  And  in  an- 
other  of  his  laws,  where  this  same  injunction  is  re- 
peated,  it  is  further  provided,  that  the  party  elected 
shall  also  at  the  time  of  his  ordination  take  an 
oath,  upon  the  holy  Gospels,  that  he  neither  gave 
nor  promised,83  by  himself  or  other,  nor  hereafter 
will  give  to  his  ordainer,  or  to  his  electors,  or  any 
other  person,  any  thing  to  procure  him  an  ordina- 
tion.  And  for  any  bishop  to  ordain  another  with- 
out  observing  the  rule  prescribed,  is  deposition  by 
the  same  law,  both  for  himself  and  the  other  whom 
he  ordained.  These  were  some  of  those  ancient 
rules  to  be  observed  in  the  examination  of  men's 
lives  and  morals,  before  they  were  consecrated  to 
the  sacred  function,  or  admitted  to  serve  in  any  of 
the  cbief  offices  of  the  church. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  PERSONS  TO  BE  OR- 
DAINED,  RESPECTING  THEIR  OUTWARD  STATE  AND 
CONDITION    IN    THE   WORLD. 

A  third  inquiry  was  made  into  men's 

,  ,.   .  .  ,  SecL  1. 

outward  state  and  conchtion  ln  the     no  soidier  ™  be 

ordained. 

world.  For  there  were  some  callings 
and  states  of  life,  which  debarred  men  from  the 
privilege  of  ordination,  not  because  they  were 
esteemed  absolutely  sinful  vocations,  but  because 
the  duties  attending  them  were  commonly  incom- 
patible  and  inconsistent  with  the  offices  of  the 
clergy.  Of  this  nature  were  all  those  callings, 
which  come  under  the  general  name  of  ynilitia  Ro- 


75  Sever.  Hist.  lib.  2.  p.  99.  Certatim  in  gloriosa  certa- 
mina  ruebatur,  multoque  avidius  tum  martyria  gloriosis 
mortibus  quaerebantur,  quam  nunc  episcopatus  pravis  am- 
bitionibus  appetuntur. 

76  Vid.  Epist.  Ale.xaudri  Alexandrini  ap.  Theodor.  lib. 
1.  c.  4. 

"  Conc.  Chalced.  c.  2.  78  Canon.  Apost.  c.  29. 

'9  Conc.  CP.  Epist.    Synod.  Con.  t.  4.  p.  1025. 

80  Conc.  Aurel.  2.  c.  3  et  4. 

81  Bracar.  3.  c.  3. 

82  Justin.   Novel.  123.  c.  1.     Propositis  eis  sacrosanctis 


evangeliis,  periculo  suarum  animarum  dicentes  in  ipsis  de- 
cretis,  quia  neque  propter  aliquam  donationem,  nec  pro- 
missionem,  aut  amicitiam,  aut  aliam  quamlibet  causam,  sed 
scientes  eos  rectse  et  catholicae  fidei,  et  honestae  esse  vitae, 
et  literas  nosse,  hos  elegerunt. 

83  Novel.  137.  c.  2.  Jusjurandum  autem  suscipere  eum 
qui  ordinatur,  per  Divinas  Scripturas,  quod  neque  per  se 
ipsum  neque  per  aliam  personam  dedit  quid,  aut  promisit, 
neque  posthac  dabit,  vel  ordinanti  ipsum,  vel  his  qui  sacra 
pro  eo  suffragia  fecerunt,  vel  alii  cuiquam  ordinationis  de 
ipso  faciendae  nomine,  &c. 
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marta,  which  we  cannot  so  properly  English,  the 
military  life,  as,  the  service  of  the  empire.  For  it 
includes  several  offices,  as  well  civil  as  military : 
the  Romans,  as  Gothofred  and  other  learned  per- 
sons  have  observed,'  calling  all  inferior  offices  by 
the  name  of  militia:  so  there  w'ere  three  sorts  of  it, 
militia  pdlatma,  militia  castrensis  or  armata,  and 
militia  prcesidialis  or  cohortalis:  the  first  including 
the  officers  of  the  emperor's  palace;  the  second, 
the  armed  soldiery  of  the  camp ;  and  the  third,  the 
apparitors  and  officials  of  judges  and  governors  of 
provinces ;  all  which  were  so  tied  to  their  service, 
that  they  could  not  forsake  their  station :  and  for 
that  reason  the  laws  of  the  state  forbade  any  of  them 
to  be  entertained  as  ecclesiastics,  or  ordained  among 
the  clergy.  Honorius2  the  emperor  particularly 
made  a  law  to  this  pnrpose,  That  no  one  who  was 
originally  tied  to  the  military  life,  as  some  were 
even  by  birth,  should,  either  before  or  after  they 
■vere  entered  upon  that  life,  take  upon  them  any 
clerical  office,  or  think  to  excuse  themselves  from 
their  service  under  the  notion  of  becoming  ecclesias- 
tical  persons.  The  canons  of  the  church  seem  to 
have  carried  the  matter  a  little  further;  for  they 
forbade  the  ordination  of  any  who  had  been  soldiers 
after  baptism,  because  they  might  perhaps  have 
imbrued  their  hands  in  blood.  This  appears  from 
the  letters  of  Innocent  I.,  who  blames  the  Spanish 
churches3  for  admitting  such  persons  into  orders, 
alleging  the  canons  of  the  church  against  it.  The 
first  council  of  Toledo  forbids  any  such  to  be  or- 
dained  deacons,  though  they  had  never  been  concern- 
ed  in  shedding  of  blood ;  because,  though  they  had 
not  actually  shed  blood,4  yet  by  entering  upon  the 
military  life  they  had  obliged  themselves,  if  occa- 
sion  had  so  required,  to  have  done  it.  Which 
seems  to  import,  that  soldiers  might  be  allowed  in 
the  inferior  services,  but  were  not  to  be  admitted  to 
the  sacred  and  superior  orders  of  the  church. 

Another  state  of  life,  which  debar- 
Noranj  sTive  or    red  men  from  the  privilege  of  ordina- 

freedman  without  .  i  l       • 

the  consent  of  ina     tion,  was  that  of  slaves  or  vassals  rn 

patron. 

the  Roman  empire;  who,  being  ori- 
ginally  tied  by  birth  or  purchase  to  their  patron's  or 
master's  service,  could  not  legally  be  ordained,  be- 


cause  the  service  of  the  church  was  incompatible 
with  their  other  duties,  and  no  man  was  to  be 
defrauded  of  his  right  under  pretence  of  an  or- 
dination.  In  this  case  therefore  the  patron  was 
always  to  be  consulted  before  the  servant  was  or- 
dained.  Thus  in  one  of  those  called  the  Apos- 
tohcal  Canons5  we  find  a  decree,  that  no  servants 
should  be  admitted  among  the  clergy  without  the 
consent  of  their  masters,  to  the  grievance  of  the 
owners,  and  subversion  of  their  families.  But  if 
a  servant  be  found  worthy  of  an  ecclesiastical 
promotion,  as  Onesimus  was,  and  his  master  give 
his  consent,  and  grant  him  his  freedom,  and  let 
him  go  forth  from  his  house,  he  may  be  ordained. 
The  council  of  Toledo6  has  a  canon  to  the  same 
purpose.  And  the  council  of  Eliberis7  goes  a  little 
further,  and  says,  though  a  secular  master,  that  is, 
a  heathen,  as  Albaspina?us  interprets  it,  had  made 
his  servant  a  freeman,  he  should  not  be  ordained. 
The  reason  of  which  is  conceived  to  be,  that  sucli 
masters  gave  them  only  a  conditional  freedom,  and 
still  retained  a  right  to  exact  certain  services  and 
manual  labours  of  them,  which  would  not  consist 
with  the  service  of  the  church.  The  imperial  laws 
also8  made  provision  in  this  case,  that  no  persons 
under  such  obligations  should  be  admitted  to  any 
office  of  the  clergy,  or  if  they  were  admitted,  merely 
to  evade  their  obhgations,  their  masters  should 
have  power  to  recall  them  to  their  service,  unless 
they  were  bishops  or  presbyters,  or  had  continued 
thirty  years  in  some  other  office  of  the  church.  By 
which  it  appears,  that  the  ordination  of  such  per- 
sons  was  prohibited  only  upon  a  civil  account,  not 
because  that  state  of  life  was  sinful,  or  that  it  was 
any  undervaluing  or  disgrace  to  the  function  to  have 
such  persons  ordained,  but  because  the  duties  of 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  state  would  not  well  con- 
sist  together. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  laws  for- 
bade  the  ordination  of  any  persons,     Nor  a"y  niember 

,  .  n  .  .  of  a  eivil  comp:mv, 

who  were  mcorporated  mto  any  socie-  or  society  of  tmdcs- 

tnen,  who  were  tied 

ty  for  the    service   of  the  common-  ,0  the  serviM  ,of  the 

J  commonweallh. 

wealth,  unless  they  had  first  obtained 

the  leave  of   the  society  and  prince  under  whom 

thev  served.     This  is  the  meaning  of  that  law  of 


1  Gothofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  12.  Tit.  1.  de  Decu- 
rion.  Leg.  63.  Vales.  Not.  in  Sozomen.  lib.  5.  c.  4.  Pagi 
Critic.  in  Baron.  an.  375.  n.  12. 

2  Cod.  Th.  lib.  7.  Tit.  20.  de  Veteranis  Leg.  12.  Quoniam 
plurimos  vel  ante  militiam,  vel  post  iuchoatam,  nec  per- 
actam,  latere  objectu  pia?  religionis  agnovimus,  dum  se 
quidam  vocabulo  clericorum — defendunt,  uulli  omnino  tali 
excusari  objectione  permittimus,  &c. 

9  Innoc.  Ep.  22.  c.  4.  Quantos  ex  militia,  qui  cum  po- 
testatibus  obedierunt,  severa  necessario  pracepta  sunt  exe- 
cuti.  Ibid.  c.  6.  Ne  quispiam  qui  post  baptismum  milita- 
verit,  ad  ordinem  debeat  clericatus  admitti.  Vid.  Ep.  2.  ad 
Victricium  Rothomagens.  c.  2. 

4  Conc.  Tolet.  1.  c.  8.  Si  quis  post  baptismum  militaverit, 
et  chlamydem  sumpserit,  atit  cingulum  ad  necandos  fideles, 
L    2 


etiamsi  graviora  non  admiserit,  si  ad  clerum  admissus  fuerit, 
diaconii  non  accipiat  dignitatem. 

5  Canon.  Apost.  c.  82. 

6  Conc.  Tolet.  1.  c.  10.  Clcricos,  si  quidem  obligati  sint  vel 
pro  aequatione,  velde  genere  alicujus  domus,  non  ordinandos, 
nisi  probatoe  vitae  fuerint,  et  patroni  consensus  accesserit. 

'  Conc.  Eliber.  c.  80.  Prohibendum  est,  ut  liberti,  quo- 
rum  patroni  in  sacculo  fuerint,  ad  clerum  provehantur. 

9  Valent.  3.  Novel.  12.  ad  calcem  Cod.  Th.  Nullus  ori- 
ginarius,  inquilinus,  servus,  vel  colonus  ad  clericale  munus 

accedat ut  vinculum  debitae  conditionis  evadat. Ori- 

ginarii  sane  vel  servi,  qui  jtigum  natalium  declinantes,  ad 
ecclesiasticum  se  ordinem  transtulerunt,  exceptis  episcopis 
et  presbyteris,  ad  dominorum  jura  recedant,  si  non  in 
eodem  officio  annum  tricesimum  compleverunt. 
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Justinian,9  which  forbids  any  of  those  called  ruZioi- 
rai,  or  cohortales,  that  is,  the  officers  or  apparitors  of 
judges,  to  be  ordained,  unless  they  had  first  spent 
fifteen  years  in  a  monastic  hfe.  And  the  first  coun- 
cil  of  Orleans 10  requires  expressly  either  the  com- 
mand  of  the  prince,  or  the  consent  of  the  judge, 
before  any  such  secular  officer  be  ordained.  By  the 
laws  of  Theodosius  junior,"  and  Valentinian  III.,1' 
all  corporation  men  are  forbidden  to  be  ordained ; 
and  if  any  such  wers  ordained  among  the  inferior 
clergy,  they  were  to  be  reclaimed  by  their  respective 
companies ;  if  among  the  superior,  bishops,  presby- 
ters,  or  deacons,  they  must  provide  a  proper  substi- 
tute,  qualified  with  their  estate  to  serve  in  the  com- 
pany  from  whence  they  were  taken.  The  reader, 
that  is  curious  in  this  matter,  may  find  several  other 
laws  in  the  Theodosian  Code,13  made  by  the  elder 
Valentinian  and  Theodosius  the  Great,  with  respect 
to  particular  civil  societies  so  incorporated  for  the 
use  of  the  pubhc,  no  member  of  which  might  be 
ordained,  but  either  they  must  quit  their  estates, 
or  be  hable  to  be  recalled  to  the  service,  which  they 
had  unwarrantably  forsaken. 

For  reasons  of  the  same  nature,  the 
Noranyofibe       canons  vvere  precise  in  forbiddincr  the 

curiale.i,  or  dauri-  *  ° 

om»,  oi  theRoman   ordination  of  any  of  those  who  are 

govemment.  J 

commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
euriales,  or  decuriones,  in  the  Roman  government ; 
that  is,  such  as  were  members  of  the  curia,  the 
court,  or  common  council  of  every  city.  These  were 
men  who,  by  virtue  of  their  estates,  were  tied  to 
bear  the  offices  of  their  country ;  so  that  out  of  their 
body  vvere  chosen  all  civil  officers,  the  magistrates 
of  every  city,  the  collectors  of  the  public  revenue, 
the  overseers  of  all  public  works,  the  pontijiees  or 
Jia  >nens,  who  exhibited  the  public  games  and  shovvs 
to  the  people,  with  abundance  of  others,  whose 
offices  are  specified  by  Gothofred,14  to  the  number 
of  twenty-two,  which  I  need  not  here  recite.  These 
were  always  men  of  estates,  whose  substance  amount- 
ed  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  solids ;  which  is 
the  sum  that  is  specified  by  Theodosius  junior,15  as 
qualifying  a  man  to  be  a  member  of  the  curia ;  and 


both  they  and  their  estates  were  so  tied  to  civil 
offices,  that  no  member  of  that  body  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted  into  any  ecclesiastical  office,  till  he  had  first 
discharged  all  the  offices  of  his  country,  or  else  pro- 
vided  a  proper  substitute,  one  of  his  relations  quali- 
fied  with  his  estate  to  bear  offices  in  his  room: 
otherwise  the  person  so  ordained  was  liable,  by  the 
laws  of  the  empire,  (of  vvhich  I  give  a  more  particu- 
lar  account  hereafter 16  in  the  next  book,)  to  be  call- 
ed  back  by  the  curia  from  an  ecclesiastical  to  a 
secular  life  again.  Which  vvas  such  an  inconveni- 
ence  to  the  church,  that  she  herself  made  laws  to 
prohibit  the  ordination  of  any  of  these  curiaies,  to 
avoid  the  trouble  and  molestation,  which  was  com- 
monly  the  consequent  of  their  ordination.  St.  Am- 
brose"  assures  us,  that  sometimes  presbyters  and 
deacons,  who  were  thus  ordained  out  of  the  curiates, 
were  fetched  back  to  serve  in  curial  offices,  after 
they  had  been  thirty  years  and  more  in  the  service 
of  the  church.  And  therefore,  to  prevent  this  ca- 
lamity,  the  council  of  Illyricum,  mentioned  by  The- 
odoret,'"  made  a  decree,  that  presbyters  and  deacons 
should  always  be  chosen  out  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
and  not  out  of  these  curiales,  or  any  other  officers  of 
the  civil  government.  Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome, 
frequently  refers  to  this  rule  of  the  church 19  in  his 
epistles,  where  he  gives  two  reasons  against  their 
ordination  :  first,  that  they  were  often  recalled  by 
the  curia  to  serve  in  civil  offices,  which  brought 
some  tribulation  upon  the  church.  Secondly,  be- 
cause  many  of  them  had  served  in  the  office  of 
jtamens™  after  baptism,  and  were  crowned  as  the 
heathen  high  priests  were  used  to  be,  while  they 
exhibited  the  public  games  and  shovvs  to  the  people. 
Which,  though  it  was  indulged  by  the  civil  law  in 
Christian  magistrates,  yet  the  church  reckoned  it  a 
crime,  for  vvhich  men  were  sometimes  obliged  to  do 
public  penance,  as  appears  from  the  canons21  of  the 
council  of  Eliberis  :  and  consequently  such  a  crime, 
as  made  men  irregular  and  incapable  of  ordination. 
So  that  upon  both  accounts,  these  curiales  were  to 
be  excluded  from  the  orders  of  the  church.  And 
though  this  rule  by  the  importunity  of  men  was 


9  Justin.  Novel.  123.  c.  15.     Sed  neque  cohortales,  neque 

decuriones  clerici  fiunto. Demplo  si  monachicam  aliquis 

ex  ipsis  vitam  non  minus  quindecim  annis  transegerit. 

10  Conc.  Aurel.  1.  c.  4.  Nullus  saecularium  ad  clericatus 
ofiKcium  praesumatur,  nisi  aut  cum  regis  jussione,  aut  cum 
judicis  voluntate. 

11  Theodos.  Novel.  26.  de  Corporatis  Urbis  Romae,  ad 
calcem  Cod.  Th. 

12  Valentin.  Novel.  12.  ibid. 

13  Cod.  Th.  lib.  14.  Tit.  4.  de  Suariis  Leg.  8.  Eos  qui 
ad  clericatus  se  privilegia  contulerunt,  aut  agnoscere  opor- 
tet  propriam  functionem,  aut  ei  corpori,  quod  declinant, 
proprii  patrimonii  facere  cessionem.  Vid.  ibid.  1.  14.  Tit. 
3.  de  Pistoribus  Leg.  11.  It.  lib.  8.  Tit.  5.  de  Cursu  Pub- 
lico  Leg.  46. 

14  Gothofred.  Paratitlon.  Cod.  Th.  lib.  12.  Tit.  1.  de  De- 
curionibus,  t.  4.  p.  339. 


15  Theod.  Novel.  38.  ad  calcem  Cod.  Th. 

16  See  Book  V.  chap.  3.  sect.  15. 

17  Ambr.  Ep.  29.  Per  triginta  et  innumeros  annos  pres- 
byteri  quidam  gradu  functi,  vel  ministri  ecclesiae  retrahun- 
tur  a  munere  sacro,  et  curiae  deputantur. 

19  Ap.  Theodor.  lib.  4.  c.  9.  kic  tov  IspaTiKov  TayfiaTO?, 
Kal  fxi)  airo  tov  f3ov\ivTi)piov  Kal  rrTpaTiioTiKifi  dpxr)S. 

19  Innoc.  Ep.  4.  c.  3.  De  curialibus  manifesta  ratio  est, 
quoniam  etsi  inveniantur  hujusmodi  viri  qui  debeant  clerici 
fieri,  tamen  quoniam  saepius  ad  curiam  repetuntur,  caven- 
dum  ab  his  est  propter  tribulationem,  quae  saepe  de  his  ec- 
clesiae  provenit. 

20  Innoc.  Ep.  23.  c.  6.  Neque  de  curialibus  aliquem  ad 
ecclesiasticum  ordinem  venire  posse,  qui  post  baptismum 
vel  coronati  fuerint,  vel  sacerdotium,  quod  dicitur,  sustinu- 
erint,  et  editiones  publicas  celebraverint,  &c. 

21  Conc.  Eliber.  c.  3. 
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sometimes  transgressed,  yet  the  laws  both  of  church 
and  state  ahvays  stood  in  force  against  such  ordin- 
ations  ;  and  sometimes  the  ordainers  themselves 
were  punished  with  ecclesiastical  censures.  Of 
which  there  is  a  famons  instance  related  by  Sozo- 
men,"  who  says  tlie  eouncil  of  Constantinople,  anno 
360,  deposed  Neonas  from  his  bishopric  for  ordain- 
ing  some  of  these  atrialcs  bishops.  Sozomen  indeed 
calls  them  TroXirtvStiivoi ;  but  that  is  but  another 
name  for  curiales,  whom  the  Greeks  otherwise  term 
j9ovAEt>rai,  counsellors ;  and  the  Latins,  municipes, 
burghers,  or  corporation  men  ;  and  minor  scnatus,-3 
the  little  senate  of  every  city,  in  opposition  to  the 
great  senate  of  Constantinople  and  Rome.  These 
persons,  whatever  denomination  they  went  by,  were 
so  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  common- 
wealth,  that  till  they  had  some  way  or  other  dis- 
charged  that  daty,  they  might  not  (as  appears)  be 
admitted  to  serve  in  any  office  of  the  church. 

_  ,  Indeed  it  was  a  general  rule  in  this 

Sect.  5.  o 

or^Ja^Tan^his  matter,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  the 
officeeWi.  councils2'  of  Carthage,  that  no  one 

was  to  be  ordained,  who  was  bound  to  any  secular 
service.  And  for  that  reason  it  was  decreed  by  the 
same  council,  at  least  for  the  churches  of  Africa, 
that  no  agent  or  factor  in  other  men's  business,  nor 
any  guardian  of  orphans,  should  be  ordained,  till  his 
office  and  administration  was  perfectly  expired ; 
because  the  ordination  of  such25  would  otherwise 
turn  to  the  reproach  and  defamation  of  the  church. 
But  if  I  mistake  not,  this  prohibition  did  not  extend 
to  the  inferior  orders,  but  only  to  those  whose  office 
was  to  serve  at  the  altar. 

In  some  churches  there  seems  also 
pieadersat  iaw     to  have  been  an  absolute  prohibition 

demed  ordioation 

rnoieRoman  and  rule  against  ordaining  advocates 
or  pleaders  at  law,  not  only  whilst 
they  continued  in  their  profession,  but  for  ever 
after.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the 
Roman  and  Spanish  churches.  For  Innocent, 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  a  letter2*  to  the  council  of 
Toledo,  complains  of  an  abuse  then  crept  into  the 
Spanish  church,  which  was,  that  many  who  were 
exercised  in  pleading  at  the  bar,  were  called  to  the 
priesthood.  To  correct  which  abuse,  as  he  deemed 
it,  he  proposed  this  rule  to  them  to  be  observed, 
that  no  one  who  had  pleaded  causes  after  baptism,27 
should  be  admitted  to  any  order  of  the  clergy. 
What  particular  reasons  the  church  of  Rome  might 


then  have  for  this  prohibition,  I  cannot  say ;  but  it 
does  not  appear,  that  this  was  the  general  rule  of 
the  whole  catholic  church.  For  the  council  of 
Sardica29  allows  a  lawyer  even  to  be  ordaincd  bi- 
shop,  if  he  first  went  regularly  through  the  offices 
of  reader,  deacon,  and  presbyter.  Which  shows, 
that  the  custom,  as  to  this  particular,  was  not  one 
and  the  same  in  all  churches. 

The  reader  may  find  several  other  _.  . 

cautions  given  by  Gennadius,29  against  _^£j^j|~; 
ordaining  any  who  had  been  actors  or  &c~ *"  *"  cl,uia'es- 
stage-players ;  or  energumens,  during  the  time  of 
their  being  possessed ;  or  such  as  had  married  con- 
cubines,  that  is,  wives  without  formality  of  law ;  or 
that  had  married  harlots,  or  wives  divorced  from  a 
former  husband.  But  I  need  not  insist  upon  these, 
since  the  very  naming  them  shows  all  such  persons 
to  have  been  in  such  a  state  of  hfe,  as  might  reason- 
ably  be  accounted  a  just  impediment  of  ordination. 
It  will  be  more  material  to  inquire,  what  the  an- 
cients  meant  by  digamy,  which  after  the  apostle  they 
always  reckoned  an  objection  against  a  man's  or- 
dination  ?  And  whether  any  vow  of  perpetual  celi- 
bacy  was  exacted  of  the  ancient  clergy,  when  they 
were  admitted  to  the  orders  of  the  church  ?  \Vhich 
because  they  are  questions  that  come  properly 
under  this  head,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  resolve  them 
distinctly,  but  briefly,  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  DIGAMY  AXD  CELIBACY  IX  PAR- 
TICULAR  :  AXD  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  CHURCH 
ABOUT  THESE,  IX  REFEREXCE  TO  THE  AXCIEXT 
CLERGY. 

As  to  what  concerns  digamy,  it  was  Sect , 
a  primitive  apostolical  rule,  that  a  „^^^a£^ 
bishop  or  a  deacon  should  be  one  who  0I  the  apostle- 
was  the  husband  of  one  wife  only :  on  which  rule 
all  the  laws  against  digamy  in  the  primitive  church 
were  founded.  But  then  we  are  to  observe,  that 
the  ancients  were  not  exactly  agreed  about  the  sense 
of  that  apostolical  rule ;  and  that  occasioned  differ- 
ent  notions  and  different  practices  among  them  in 
reference  to  the  ordination  of  digamists. 


22  Sozom.  lib.  4.  c.  24. 

23  Majoriaa.  Novel.  1.  ad  calcem  Cod.  Theod.  Curiales 
servos  esse  reipublics  ac  viscera  civitatum  nullus  iguorat, 
quorum  coetum  recte  appellavit  antiquitas  minorem  seuatum. 

24  Conc.  Carth.  1.  c.  9.  Obnoxii  alienis  negotiis  non 
ordinentur. 

25  Ibid.  c.  8.  Procuratores  et  actores,  etiam  tutores  pu- 
pillorum — si  ante  libertatem  negotiorum  vel  officiorum,  ab 
a!iquosineconsiderationefuerintordinati,ecclesiainfamatur. 

u  Innoc.  Ep.  23.  ad  Concil.  Tolet.  c.  2.     Quantos  ex  eis, 


qui  post  acceptam  baptismigratiam,  in  forensi  exercitatione 
versati  sunt,  et  obtinendi  pertinaciam  susceperunt,  accitos 
ad  sacerdotium  esse  comperimus  ? 

27  Ibid.  c.  4.  Ne  quispiam  ad  ordinem  debeat  clericatus 
admitti,  qui  causas  post  acceptum  baptismum  egerint. 

28  Conc.  Sardic.  c.  10.  idv  tis  <r)(o\aTi(Cos  a7rd  Trje  ayo- 
pas  dJftotTO  £7Ti'crico7ros  yivzoQai,  fii]  irpoTtoov  Ka8i-aa8ai, 
idv  «»/  Kal  dvayvwTOv  Kai  otaKovov  Kai  Trpeo-fivripov  i»7rrj- 
pzoiav  ffvTeXccrr;. 

29  Gennad.  de  Eccles.  Dogm.  c.  73. 
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Sect.  2. 
Three  different 
opinions  amongthe 
ancients  about  diga- 
my.    First,  that  all 
persons  were  to  be 
refused  orders,  as 
digamists,  who  were 
twice  married  after 
baptism. 


„  One  very  common  and  prevailing 
notion  was,  that  all  persons  were  to 
be  refused  orders,  as  digamists,  who 
were  twice  married  after  baptism, 
though  legally  and  succe^sively  to 
two  wives  one  after  another.  For 
though  they  did  not  condemn  second  marriages,  as 
sinful  and  unlawful,  with  the  Novatians  and  Mon- 
tanists  ;  yet,  upon  presumption  that  the  apostle  had 
forbidden  persons  twice  married  to  be  ordained  bi- 
shops,  they  repelled  such  from  the  superior  orders 
of  the  church.  That  this  was  the  practice  of  some 
churches  in  the  time  of  Origen,  may  appear  from 
what  he  says  in  his  Comments  upon  St.  Luke,  that 
not  only1  fornication,  but  marriages  excluded  men 
from  the  dignities  of  the  church  :  for  no  digamist 
could  be  either  bishop,  or  presbyter,  or  deacon,  or 
deaconess  in  the  church.  Tertullian,  when  he  be- 
came  a  Montanist,  laid  hold  of  this  argument,  and 
urged  it  to  decry  second  marriages  in  all  persons  ; 
pleading2  that  a  layman  could  not  in  decency  desire 
licence  of  the  ecclesiastics  to  be  married  a  second 
time,  seeing  the  ecclesiastics  themselves,  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  were  but  once  married. 
"Which  he  repeats  frequently3  in  several  parts  of  his 
writings.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  many 
other  ancient  writers,  St.  Ambrose,4  St.  Jerom, 
Gennadius,6  Epiphanius,'  and  the  councils  of  Agde9 
and  Carthage,9  put  the  same  sense  upon  the  words 
of  the  apostle.  Only  Epiphanius  puts  a  distinction 
between  the  superior  and  inferior  orders,  making 
the  rule  in  this  sense  obligatory  to  the  former,  but 
not  to  the  latter. 

sect  3  Some  there  are  again,  who  gave 

ed^ruieloaup^r-  ^e  Tn^e  a  stricter  exposition,  making 
it  a  prohibition  not  only  of  ordaining 
persons  twice  married  after  baptism, 
but  also  such  as  were  twice  married  before  it,  or 
once  before  and  once  after ;  as  many  Gentiles  and 
catechumens  happened  to  be  in  those  times,  when 
baptism  was  administered  to  adult  persons.  St. 
Ambrose10  was  of  opinion,  that  even  these  were  to 
be  excluded  from  ordination  :  and  so  it  was  decreed 
by  Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome,"  and  the  council  of 
Valencia l2  in  France.    But  this  opinion  was  gener- 


l  per- 

sons  twice  married, 
«hether  befnre  or 
after  baptism. 


ally  rejected  by  others,  as  furthest  from  the  sense 
of  the  apostle. 

The  most  probable  opinion  is  that 
of  those  ancient  writers,  who  interpret     3.  Tn"  mok  pro- 
the  apostle's  rule  as  a  prohibition  of  thow.who  thougu 

,    .    .  ,  .  .  .  the  apwtle  by  dfr 

ordaining  polygamists,  or  such  as  had  gamists  mcant  po- 

O  f      J  O  )  lygamists,  and  such 

married  many  wives  at  the  same  time  ;  jfv™""'ed  afler 
and  such  as  had  causelessly  put  away 
their  wives,  and  married  others  after  divorcing  of 
the  former ;  which  were  then  very  common  prac- 
tices  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  scandal- 
ous  in  themselves,  and  such  as  the  apostles  would 
have  to  be  accounted  just  impediments  of  ordina- 
tion.  This  is  the  sense  which  Chrysostom13  and 
Theodoret M  propose  and  defend,  as  most  agreeable 
to  the  mind  of  the  apostle.  And  it  is  certain,  that 
second  marriages  in  any  other  sense  were  not  al- 
ways  an  insuperable  objection  against  men's  ordin- 
ation  in  the  Christian  church.  For  Tertullian 
owns15  that  there  were  bishops  among  the  catholics 
who  had  been  twice  married ;  though,  in  his  style, 
that  was  an  affront  to  the  apostle.  And  it  appears 
from  the  letters  of  Siricius,16  and  Innocent,"  that 
the  bishops  of  Spain  and  Greece  made  no  scruple 
to  ordain  such  generally  among  the  clergy ;  for 
they  take  upon  them  to  reprove  them  for  it.  Theo- 
doret,  agreeably  to  his  own  notion,  ordained  one 
Irenasus  bishop,  who  was  twice  married :  and  when 
some  objected  against  the  legality  of  the  ordination 
upon  that  account,  he  defended  it  by  the  common 
practice  of  other  churches.  Herein,  says  he,18  I 
followed  the  example  of  my  predecessors.  Alex- 
ander,  bishop  of  the  apostolical  see  of  Antioch,  with 
Acacius  of  Beraa,  ordained  Diogenes,  a  digamist ; 
and  Praylius  ordained  Domninus  of  Ca?sarea,  a  di- 
gamist  likewise.  Proclus,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
received  and  approved  the  ordination  of  many  such ; 
and  so  do  the  bishops  of  Pontus  and  Palestine, 
among  whom  no  controversy  is  made  about  it. 
From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  practice  of  the 
church  varied  in  this  matter;  and  that  therefore 
Bellarmine  and  other  Romanists  very  much  abuse 
their  readers,  when  they  pretend  that  the  ordin- 
ation  of  digamists,  meaning  persons  twice  law- 
fully  married,  is  both  against  the  rule  of  the  apos- 


1  Orig.  Hom.  17.  in  Luc.  p.  228.  Ab  ecclesiasticis  dig- 
nitatibus  non  solum  fornicatio,  sed  et  nuptiee  repelltint : 
neque  enim  episcopus,  nec  presbyter,  nec  diaconus,  nec 
viilua,  possunt  esse  digami. 

2  Tcrtul,  de  Monogam.  c.  11.  Qualis  es  id  matrimonium 
postulans,  quod  eis,  a  quibus  postulas,  non  licet  habere  ?  ab 
episcopo  monogamo,  a  presbyteris  et  diaconis  ejusdem  sa- 
crainenti,  &c. 

3  Vid.  Tertul.  de  Poenitent.  c.  9.  De  Exhort.  Castitat.  c. 
7.  Ad  Uxor.  lib.  1.  c.  7. 

*  Ambros.  de  Offic.  lib.  1.  c  50. 

5  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.  Ep.  11.  ad  Geront.  Ep. 
83.  ad  Ocean. 

6  Gennad.  de  Eccles.  Dogm.  c.  72. 


*  Epiphan.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  21. 

8  Conc.  Agathen.  c.  1. 

9  Conc.  Carth.  4.  c.  69. 

10  Ambros.  Ep.  82.  ad  Vercellenses. 

"  Innoc.  Ep.  2.  c.  6.  Ep.  22.  c.  2.  Ep.  24.  c.  6. 
12  Conc.  Valentin.  c.  1. 

"  Chrysost.   Hom.    10.   in    1   Tim.  iii.    2.    Hom.  2.  in 
Tit.  i.  6. 

"  Theod.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  2. 

15  Tertul.  de  Monogam.  c.  12.     Quot  enim  et  digami  prae- 
sident  apud  vos,  insultantes  utique  apostolo  ? 

16  Siric.  Ep.  1.  ad  Himer.  Tarracon.  c.  8. 
"  Innoc.  Ep.  22.  ad  Episc.  Maced.  c.  1. 
18  Theod.  Ep.  110.  ad  Domnum. 
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tlc,  and  the  universal  consent  and  practice  of  the 
church. 

Thev  still  more  ahuse  their  readers, 
NoTowof  rriibary  m  pretendinsr  that  a  vow  ot  perpetual 

requirrd  oflliccler-  r  a  /.  •  i 

p  »s » con.iition  of  celibacv,  or  abstuiettce  from  conjugal 

ttaeir  oniiii.ituHi  tor  J  *  **     '-' 

the  tbrcc  flrst  agee.  S0CjefV)  was  rcquired  of  the  clergy,  as 
acondition  of  their  ordination,  even  from  the  apos- 
tohcal  ages.  For  the  contrary  is  very  evident  from 
innumerable  examplcs  of  bishops  and  presbyters, 
who  lived  in  a  state  of  matrimony  without  any  pre- 
judice  to  their  ovdination  or  function.  It  is  gener- 
ally  agreed  by  ancient  writers,  that  most  of  the 
apostles  were  married.  Some  say,  all  of  them  ex- 
cept"  St.  Paul  and  St.  John :  others  say,  St.  Paul 
was  married  also,  because  he  writes  to  his  yoke- 
fellow,  whom  they  interpret  his  wife,  Phil.  iv.  3. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,20 
wherein  he  seems  to  be  followed  by  Eusebius,21  and 
Origen,22  and  the  author  of  the  interpolated  Epistle23 
to  the  Church  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  name  of 
Ignatius ;  whom  some  modern  Romanists,  mistak- 
ing  him  for  the  true  Ignatius,  have  most  disingenu- 
ously  mangled,  by  erasing  the  name  of  Paul  out  of 
the  text ;  which  foul  dealing  Bishop  Usher2'  has 
exposed,  and  Cotelerius25  does  in  effect  confess  it, 
when  he  owns  that  the  author  himself  wrote  it,  and 
that  he  therein  followed  the  authority  of  Clemens, 
Origen,  and  Eusebius.  But  passing  by  this  about 
St.  Paul,  (which  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among 
learned  men,  the  major  part  inclining  to  think  that 
he  always  lived  a  single  life,)  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  others  of  the  apostles  were  married :  and  in  the 
next  ages  after  them  we  have  accounts  of  married 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  without  any  re- 
proof  or  mark  of  dishonour  set  upon  them.  As  to 
instance  in  a  few,  Valens.presbyter  of  Philippi,  men- 
tioned  by  Polycarp  ;26  Chseremon,  bishop  of  Nilus, 
an  exceeding  old  man,  who  fled  with  his  wife  to 
Mount  Arabion  in  time  of  persecution,  where  thcy 
both  perished  together,  as  Eusebius  informs  us." 
Novatus  was  a  married  presbyter  of  Carthage,  as 
we  learn  from  Cyprian's  epistles.23  Cyprian  himself 
was  also  a  married  man,  as  Mr.  Pagi29  confesses. 
And  so  was  Ceecilius,30  the  presby  ter  that  converted 
him.      As   also    Numidicus,   another  presbyter  of 


Carthage,  of  whom  Cyprian31  tells  us  this  remark- 
able  story,  That  in  the  Decian  pcrsecution  he  saw 
his  own  wife  with  many  other  martyrs  burned  by 
his  side ;  whilst  he  himself  lying  half  burnt,  and 
covered  with  stones,  and  left  for  dead,  was  found 
expiring  by  his  own  daughter,  who  drew  him  out 
of  the  rubbish,  andbrought  him  to  life  again.  Eu- 
sebius  assures  us,  that  Phileas,32  bishop  of  Thmuis, 
and  Philoromus,  had  both  wife  and  children  :  for 
they  were  urged  with  that  argument  by  the  heathen 
magistrate  to  deny  their  religion  in  the  Dioclctian 
persecution  ;  but  they  generously  contemned  his  ar- 
gument,  and  gave  preference  to  the  laws  of  Christ. 
Epiphanius*3  says,  Marcion  the  heretic  was  the  son 
of  a  bishop,  and  that  he  was  excommunicated  by 
his  own  fatlier  for  his  lewdness.  Domnus  also,  bi- 
shop  of  Antioch,31  is  said  to  be  son  to  Demetrian,  who 
was  bishop  of  the  same  place  before  him.  It  were 
easy  to  add  abundance  more  such  instances ;  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  men  of  all  states 
were  admitted  to  be  bishops  and  presbyters  in  the 
primitive  ages  of  the  church. 

The  most  learned  advocates  of  the 
Roman  communion  have  never  found    The  nnityof  the 

contrary  pretences. 

any  other  reply  to  all  this,  save  only 
a  groundless  pretence  of  their  own  imagination, 
that  all  married  persons  when  they  came  to  be  or- 
dained,  promised  to  live  separate  from  their  wives 
by  consent,  which  answered  the  vow  of  celibacy  in 
other  persons.  This  is  all  that  Pagi35  or  Schel- 
strate38  have  to  say  in  the  case,  after  all  the  writers 
that  have  gone  before  them  :  which  is  said  not  only 
without  proof,  but  against  the  clearest  evidences  of 
ancient  history,  which  manifestly  prove  the  con- 
trary.  For  Novatus,  presbyter  of  Carthage,  whose 
case  Pagi  had  under  consideration,  was  certainly 
allowed  to  cohabit  with  his  wife  after  ordination : 
as  appears  from  the  charge  that  Cyprian  brings 
against  him,  that  he  had  struck  and  abused  his 
wife,37  and  thereby  caused  her  to  miscarry ;  for 
which  crime  he  had  certainly  been  thrust  out  not 
only  from  the  presbytery,  but  the  church  also,  had 
not  the  persecution  coming  on  so  suddenly  pre- 
vented  his  trial  and  condemnation.  Cyprian  does 
not  accuse  him  for  cohabiting  with  his  wife,  or  be- 


19  Ambros.  ad  Hilar.  in  2  Cor.  xi.  Omnes  apostoli,  ex- 
ceptis  Johanne  et  Paulo,uxores  habnerunt.  Vid.  Epiphan. 
Haer.  78.  Antidicomarianit.  n.  10.  Cotelerius  cites  Euse- 
bius,  Basil,  and  some  others  for  the  same  opinion.  Not.  in 
Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Philadelph.  Interpolat.  n.  4. 

20  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  3.  p.  448. 

21  Euseb.  lib.  3.  c.  30. 

22  Orig.  Com.  in  Rom.  i.  p.  459.  Paulus  ergo  (sicut  qui- 
dam  tradunt)  cum  uxore  vocatus  est :  de  qua  dicit,  ad  Phi- 
lippenses  scribens  :   Rogo  te  etiam  germana  compar,  &c. 

23  Pseudo-Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Philadelph.  n.  4. 

24  Usser.  Dissert.  in  Ignat.  c.  17. 

25  Coteler.  Not.  in  loc. 

26  Polycarp.  Ep.  ad  Philip.  n.  11. 


27  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  42. 

28  Cypr.  Ep.  49.  al.  52.  ad  Cornel. 

29  Pagi.  Crit.  in  Baron.  ad  an.  248.  n.  4. 

30  Pontius  Vit.  Cyprian. 

31  Cypr.  Ep.  35.  al.  40.  Numidicus  presbyter  uxorem  ad- 
haerentem  lateri  suo,  concrematam  simul  cum  caeteris,  vel 
conservatam  magis  dixerim,  laetus  aspexit,  &c. 

32  Euseb.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  ^3  Epiphan.  Haer.  42. 
"  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30. 

35  Pagi,  Critic.  in  Baron.  an.  248.  n.  6. 

36  Schelshat.  Eccles.  Afric.  Dissert.  3.  c.  4.  ap.  Pagi,  ibid. 

37  Cypr.  Ep.  52.  al.  49.  p.  97.  Uterus  uxoris  catce  per- 
cussus,  et  abortione  properante  in  parricidium  partus  ex- 
pressus,  &c. 
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getting  children  after  ordination  ;  but  for  murder- 
ing  his  children  which  he  had  begotten  ;  which 
was  indeed  a  crime  that  made  him  liable  both  to 
deposition  and  excommunication  :  but  the  other 
was  no  crime  at  all  by  any  law  then  in  force  in  the 
African,  or  in  the  universal  church.  There  seems 
indeed  in  some  places  to  have  been  a  httle  ten- 
dency  towards  introducing  such  a  law  by  one  or 
two  zealous  spirits  ;  but  the  motion  was  no  sooner 
made,  but  it  was  quashed  immediately  by  the  pru- 
dence  and  authority  of  wiser  men.  Thus  Eusebius 
observes,  that  Pinytus,  bishop  of  Gnossus  in  Crete, 
was  for  laying  the  law  of  celibacy  upon  his  bre- 
thren :  but  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  wrote  to 
him,  that  he  should  considcr  the  weakness  of  men, 
and  not  impose38  that  heavy  burden  upon  them. 
And  thus  matters  continued  for  three  centuries, 
without  any  law  that  we  read  of,  requiring  celibacy 
of  the  clergy  at  the  time  of  their  ordination. 

Secl  7  In  the  council  of  Nice,  anno  325, 

th!iieiiber?y  by'the  the  motion  was  again  renewed,  that 

icrac  councii.        a  jaw  j^jg^^  pass  j0  oblige  the  clergy 

to  abstain  from  all  conjugal  society  with  their  wives, 
which  they  had  married  before  their  ordination. 
But  the  proposal  was  no  sooner  made,  but  Paphnu- 
tius,  a  famous  Egyptian  bishop,  and  one  himself 
never  married,  vigorously  declaimed  against  it ; 
saying,  So  heavy  a  burden  was  not  to  be  laid  upon 
the  clergy  ;  that  the  marriage  bed  was  honourable, 
and  that  they  should  not  by  too  great  severity 
bring  detriment  on  the  church  ;  for  all  men  could 
uot  bear  so  severe  an  exercise,  and  the  chastity  of 
the  wives  so  separated  would  be  endangered  also. 
Conjugal  society,  he  said,  was  chastity ;  and  it 
was  enough,  that  such  of  the  clergy  as  were  not 
married  before  their  ordination,  should  continue 
unmarried,  according  to  the  ancient  tradition  of  the 
church  ;  but  it  was  not  proper  to  separate  any  one 
from  his  wife,  which  he  had  married  whilst  he  was 
a  layman.  This  said,  the  whole  council  agreed  to 
stifie  the  motion  that  had  been  made,  and  left  every 
man  to  his  liberty  as  before.  So  Socrates39  and 
Sozomen  tell  the  story.  To  which  all  that  Vale- 
sius40  after  Bellarmine  has  to  say,  is,  that  he  sus- 
pects  the  truth  of  the  thing,  and  desires  leave  to 
dissent  from  his  historians.  Which  is  but  a  poor 
evasion,  in  the  judgment  of  Du  Pin  himself,  who 
thus41  reflects  upon  them  for  it :  Some  question  the 
truth  of  this  story,  says  he,  but  I  believe  they  do  it 
for  fear  the  story  might  prejudice  the  present  dis- 


ciphne,  rather  than  from  any  solid  proof  they  have 
for  it.  But  they  should  consider,  that  this  canon  is 
purely  a  matter  of  discipline,  and  that  the  disci- 
pline  of  the  church  may  change  according  to  the 
times,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  it,  to  prove  that  it  was  always  uniform  in  all 
places.  So  that  in  the  judgment  of  that  learned 
Romanist  there  is  no  question  to  be  made,  but  that 
the  council  of  Nice  decreed  in  favour  of  the  mar- 
ried  clergy,  as  the  historians  relate  it  did  ;  and  that 
then  the  practice  was  different  from  that  of  the 
present  church  of  Rome,  which  others  are  so  un- 
willing  to  have  the  worid  believe. 

It  is  as  evident  from  other  councils 
of   the   same  asre,  that   the  married    And  other  cduncu» 

,  ,11  .  .        ,  ofthatage. 

clergy  were  allowed  to  continue  ln  the 
service  of  the  church,  and  no  vow  of  abstinence 
required  of  them  at  their  ordination.  Socrates  ob- 
serves,  that  the  council  of  Gangra  anathematized 
Eustathius  the  heretic,  because  he  taught  men  to 
separate42  from  such  presbyters  as  retained  their 
wives,  which  they  married  while  they  were  laymen, 
saying,  their  communion  and  oblations  were  abo- 
minable.  The  decree  is  still  extant  among  the 
canons  of  that  couneil,43  and  runs  in  these  words : 
If  any  one  separate  from  a  married  presbyter,  as  if 
it  were  unlawful  to  participate  of  the  eucharist 
when  such  a  one  ministers,  let  him  be  anathema. 
The  council  of  Ancyra  gives  leave  to  deacons  to 
marry  after  ordination ;  if  they  protested,14  at  their 
ordination,  that  they  could  not  continue  in  an  un- 
married  state,  they  might  marry,  and  yet  continue 
in  their  office,  having,  in  that  case,  the  bishop's 
licence  and  permission  to  do  it.  And  though  the 
council  of  Neocssarea  in  one  canon  forbids  un- 
married  presbyters  to  marry  after  ordination  ;45  yet 
such  as  were  married  before  ordination,  are  allowed 
by  another  canon  to  continue  without  any  cen- 
sure,46  being  only  obliged  to  separate  from  their 
wives  in  case  of  fornication.  The  council  of  Eh- 
beris,47  indeed,  and  some  others  in  this  age,  began 
to  be  a  little  more  rigorous  toward  the  married 
clergy :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  their  laws  were 
of  any  great  force.  For  Socrates48  says,  even  in 
his  time,  in  the  Eastern  churches,  many  eminent 
bishops  begat  children  of  their  lawful  wives ;  and 
such  as  abstained,  did  it  not  by  obligation  of  any 
law,  but  their  own  voluntary  choice.  Only  in 
Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Hellas,  the  clergy  were 
obliged  to  abstain  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  cen- 


38  Dionys.  Ep.  ad  Pinytum,  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  4.  c.  23.  Mij 
fiapv  tpopTiov  to  iripl  dyviias  liravayhis  toIs  dStXtyois 
tTrniStvai. 

39  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  11.  Sozom.  lib.  1.  c.  23. 

40  Vales.  Not.  in  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  11. 

41  Du  Pin,  Bibliotheque,  vol.  2.  p.  253.  Edit.  Anglic. 

42  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  43.  Tlpto-jivTipov  yvva~iKa  ixovToi, 
t)v  vdpw  \«ik-os  wv  TjydytTO  tijv  tvXoyiav  Kal  tijj/  Koivtty- 
viav  ojs  uDcos  tKKXivttV  tKtXtUt. 


43  Conc.  Grangr.  c.  4.  Et  tis  StaKpivotTo  irapd  irpt<r- 
pVTtpov  yiyap.iiKOTOS,  <us  jujj  xpi/vat  \tiTovpytj<TavTos  av- 
tou  Trpo<r<popd<;  p\tTa\a/if3dvuv,  dvdlrtpa  i<TTu>. 

44  Conc.  Ancyr.  c.  10.  Ei  i/iapTvpavTo  Kai  i<pa<rav 
Xpnvai  ya/xijVat,  jttij  Svvdptvoi  outojs  pivtiv,  ovtol  /xtTa 
Tai<Ta  yapriaavTts  i<TT<o<rav  iv  tij  vtriiptaria,  &C. 

45  Conc.  Neocres.  c.  1. 

46  Ibid.  c.  8.        "  Conc.  Elib.  c.  33.  Conc.  Arelat.  2.  c.  % 
49  Socrat.  lib.  5.  c.  22. 
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sure,  which,  he  says,  was  occasioned  by  Bishop 
Heliodore's  writing  his  book  called  his  Ethiopics. 
So  that  as  yet  there  was  no  universal  dccree  against 
married  bishops  in  the  Greek  church,  much  less 
against  presbyters  and  deacons.  But  the  council 
of  Trullo,  anno  692,  made  a  difference  between  bi- 
shops  and  presbyters ;  allowing  presbyters,  deacons, 
and  all  the  inferior  orders,  to  cohabit  with  their 
wives  after  ordination  ;49  and  giving  the  Roman 
church  a  smart  rebuke  for  the  contrary  prohibition  : 
but  yet  laying  an  injunction  upon  bishops  to  live 
separate  from  their  wives,50  and  appointing  the 
wives  to  betake  themselves  to  a  monastic  life,51  or 
become  deaconesses  in  the  church.  And  so  the 
matter  was  altered  in  the  Greek  church,  as  to  bi- 
shops,  but  not  any  others.  In  the  Latin  church 
also  the  alteration  was  made  but  by  slow  steps  in 
many  places.  For  in  Africa  even  bishops  them- 
selves  cohabited  with  their  wives  at  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Trullo,  as  appears  from  one  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  canons  of  that  council.52  But  it  is  be- 
yond  my  design  to  carry  this  inquiry  any  further ; 
what  has  been  already  said,  being  sufficient  to  show, 
that  the  married  clergy  were  allowed  to  officiate  in 
the  first  and  primitive  ages ;  and  that  celibacy  in 
those  times  was  no  necessary  condition  of  their 
ordination,  as  is  falsely  pretended  by  the  polemical 
writers  of  the  present  church  of  Rome.  I  have 
now  gone  through  the  several  qualifications  of  the 
ancient  clergy,  concerning  which  inquiry  was  made 
before  their  ordination.  I  come  now,  in  the  next 
place,  to  consider  the  solemnity  of  the  thing  itself, 
together  with  the  laws  and  customs  which  were 
generally  observed  at  the  time  of  ordination. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OF  THE  ORDINATIONS  OV  THE  PRIMITIVE  CLERGY, 
AND  THE  LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  GENERALLY  OB- 
SERVED    THEREIN. 

sect  i  When  the  election  of  a  person  duly 

ehrcVtobrreld^  qualified  according  to  the  foremen- 
wsVoprirdbaein0ed the  tioned  rules  was  made,  then  it  was 
the  bishop's  office,  or  the  metropoli- 
tan's,  if  the  party  elect  was  himself  a  bishop,  to 
ordain  him.     But  before  they  proceeded  to  ordina- 


tion,  there  were  some  other  laws  and  rules  to  be 
observed.  For  not  to  mention  here  again  the  oath 
against  simony,  and  the  subscriptions,  which,  I 
have  showed  before,1  were  anciently  rcquircd  of  per- 
sons  to  be  ordained ;  I  must  not  forget  to  note,  that 
in  the  African  church  a  rule  was  made  in  the  third 
council  of  Carthage,2  and  thence  transferred  into 
the  African  Code,3  that  before  any  bishop,  or  other 
clergyman,  was  ordained,  the  ordainers  should  cause 
the  canons  of  the  church  to  be  read  in  his  hearing  ; 
that  they  might  not  have  cause  to  repent  after- 
ward,  that  they  had  transgressed  any  of  them. 
This  rule  was  made  at  the  instance  and  request  of 
St.  Austin,  as  Possidius  notes  in  his  Life,4  who 
says,  that  because  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Hippo 
while  Valerius  was  alive,  which  was  contrary  to 
the  rule  of  the  council  of  Nice,  which  he  was 
ignorant  of  at  the  time  of  his  ordination,  he  there- 
fore  prevailed  with  the  African  fathers  to  make  a 
decree,  that  the  canons  of  the  church  should  be 
read  at  every  man's  ordination.  This  rule  implied 
a  tacit  promise,  that  the  party  ordained  would  ob- 
serve  the  canons  that  were  read  to  him  :  but  for 
greater  security,  it  was  afterward  improved  into  an 
explicit  promise  by  a  law  of  Justinian,5  which  re- 
quires  every  clerk  after  the  reading  of  the  canons 
to  profess,  that  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  man  to 
do,  he  would  fulfil  what  was  contained  in  them. 
Whence,  no  doubt,  came  those  later  forms  of  pro- 
fessing  obedience  to  the  canons  of  the  seven  ge- 
neral  councils  in  the  Greek  church,  and  the  oath 
to  St.  Peter  taken  by  the  bishops  of  Rome  in  the 
Latin  church,  that  they  would  observe  the  decrees 
of  the  eight  general  councils.  The  first  of  which 
forms  may  be  seen  at  length  in  Habertus,6  and  the 
other  in  Baronius,'  and  the  book  called  Liber  Di- 
urnus,  by  the  reader  that  is  curious  to  consult  them. 

Secondly.Anotherruletobeobserved  Sect  2 

in  this  case  was,  that  every  man  should  0r£untd  1™^- 
be  fixed  to  some  church  at  his  ordina-  x""tl"''9- 
tion,  and  not  be  left  at  liberty  to  minister  wherever 
he  would,  because  of  several  inconveniences  that 
attended  that  practice.  This  rule  concerned  bishops 
as  well  as  the  inferior  clergy ;  for  the  nullatenenses 
of  later  ages,  as  Panormitan  calls  titular  and  Uto- 
pian  bishops,  were  rarely  known  in  the  primitive 
church.  For  though  every  bishop  was  in  some 
sense  ordained  bishop  of  the  catholic  church,  as  I 
have  showed  before,  yet,  for  ordei^s  sake,  he  was 
always  confined  to  a  certain  district  in  the  ordinary 


»  Conc.  Trull.  c.  13.  «•  Ibid.  c.  12. 

41  Ibid.  c.  48.  «  Ibid.  c.  12. 

1  See  chap.  3.  sect.  2  and  14. 

2  Conc.  Cartb.  3.  c.  3.  Placuit,  ut  ordinandis  episcopis 
vel  clericis  prius  ab  ordinatoribus  suis  decreta  conciliorum 
auribus  eorum  inculcentur;  ne  se  aliquid  contra  statuta 
concilii  fecisse  poeniteat. 

»  Cod.  Eccles.  Afr.  c.  18. 

*  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  8.  Quod  in  seipso  fieri  non  debuisse, 


ut  vivo  suo  episcopo  ordinaretur,  postea  et  dixit  et  scripsit, 
propter  concilii  universalis  vetitum,  quod  jam  ordinatus 
didicit:  nec  quod  sibi  factum  esse  doluit,  aliis  fieri  voluit. 
Unde  etiam  sategit,  ut  conciliis  constitueretur  episcoporum, 
ab  ordinatoribus  deberi  ordinandis,  vel  ordinatis,  omnium 
statuta  sacerdotum  in  notitiam  esse  deferenda. 

5  Justin.  Novel.  6.  c.  1.  n.  8. 

6  Habert.  Archieratic.  p.  496. 

7  Baron.  an.  869.  t.  10.  p.  433. 
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exercise  of  his  power.  And  so  presbyters  and  all 
other  inferior  clergy  were  confined  to  the  diocese  of 
their  own  bishop,  and  might  not  be  ordained  unless 
they  had  some  place  wherein  to  exercise  their 
function.  This  was  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
church,  which  the  council  of  Chalcedon  confirmed 
by  a  canon,  that  no  presbyter,  or  deacon,  or  any  other 
ecclesiastic,  should  be  ordained8  at  large,  but  be  as- 
signed  either  to  the  city  church,  or  some  church  or 
oratory  in  the  country,  or  a  monastery ;  otherwise  his 
ordination  to  be  null  and  void.  This  the  Latins 
called,  ordinatio  localis,  and  the  persons  so  ordained, 
locales,  from  their  being  fixed  to  a  certain  place. 
As  in  the  council  of  Valentia9  in  Spain  we  find  a 
canon,  that  obliges  every  priest  before  his  ordination 
to  give  a  promise,  that  he  will  be  localis ;  to  the  in- 
tent  that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  transgress 
the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  church  with  impuni- 
ty ;  which  they  might  easily  do,  if  they  were  allowed 
to  rove  about  from  one  place  to  another.  This,  in 
the  style  of  Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  is,  ordination ,0 
founded  upon  a  place,  or,  as  we  would  say  now,  a 
title ;  without  which,  he  says,  the  ordination  was 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  authentic.  But  it  must 
be  observed,  that  a  title  then  did  not  always  signify 
a  parochial  church,  or  distinct  cure  ;  for  this  was  a 
rule  before  dioceses  were  divided  into  parishes  :  but 
the  confinement  laid  upon  men  at  their  ordination 
was,  that  they  should  be  fixed  to  their  own  bishop's 
diocese,  and  officiate  in  the  place  where  he  ap- 
pointed  them. 

There  were  indeed  some   few  ex- 

Sert.  3.  .  . 

Exceptions  to  this    ceptions  to  tins  rule,  but  very  rare, 

rule  very  rare. 

and  upon  extraordinary  occasions. 
Paulinus  and  St.  Jerom  seem  to  have  had  the 
privilege  granted  them  of  being  ordained  without 
affixing  to  any  church.  Pauhnus  says  "  expressly 
of  himself,  that  he  was  ordained  presbyter  at  Barce- 
lona  with  this  condition,  that  he  should  not  be  con- 
fined  to  that  church,  but  remain  a  priest  at  large. 
And  St.  Jerom  gives  the  same  account12  of  his  own 
ordination  at  Antioch,  that  he  was  consecrated 
presbyter,  with  licence  to  continue  a  monk,  and  re- 
turn  to  his  monastery  again.  Sozomen13  relates 
the   like  of  Barses   and  Eulogius,  two  monks   of 


Edessa,  that  they  were  both  ordained  bishops,  not 
of  any  city,  but  only  honorary  bishops  within  their 
own  monasteries,  out  of  respect  to  their  eminent 
virtues.  And  it  was  such  a  sort  of  ordination  that, 
Theodoret14  says,  Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch,  gave 
to  Macedonius,  the  famous  Syrian  anchoret,  whom 
he  drew  from  his  cell  in  the  desert,  only  to  ordain 
him  presbyter,  and  so  let  him  return  to  the  desert 
again.  These  are  all  the  instances  of  this  kind 
which  I  remember  in  ancient  history.  It  was  not 
as  yet  the  custom  to  ordain  bishops  jmrtibus  infi- 
delium,  that  never  meant  to  see  their  bishoprics. 
Though  after  ages  despised  this  rule,  as  Zonaras15 
complains  of  the  Greek  church,  and  Habertus16  can- 
not  but  lament  it  in  the  Latin;  yet  the  ancient 
church  was  more  punctual  in  observing  the  laws, 
scarce  ever  ordaining  either  bishop  or  inferior  clerk 
without  fixing  them  to  a  certain  diocese,  from  which, 
without  the  consent  of  their  superiors,  they  were 
not  to  remove  to  any  other. 

Thirdly,  And  fiom  hence  arose  a 
third  rule  about  ordinations,  That  no     no  wshop  to  or- 

.   .    -,  .  .  -  ..     .  dain  another  man'» 

bishop  should  ordain,  or  admit  mto  cierkv.ithou.thi. 

consent. 

his  church,  any  clerk  belonging  to 
another  church,  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop 
to  whom  he  formerly  belonged.  The  councils  "  are 
very  peremptory  in  this  decree;  particularly  the 
great  council  of  Nice,19  and  that  of  Sardica,19  and 
the  second  of  Arles,20  declare  all  such  ordinations 
null  and  void.  The  first  council  of  Cartnage21  ex- 
tends  the  prohibition  even  to  laymen  belonging  to 
another  diocese :  for  it  decrees,  that  as  no  clerk 
shall  be  received  by  another  bishop  without  the 
letters  dimissory  of  his  own  bishop;  so  neither 
shall  any  bishop  take  a  layman  out  of  another  peo- 
ple,  and  ordain  him,  without  the  consent  of  that 
bishop  out  of  whose  people  he  is  taken.  The  rea- 
son  of  which  laws  was,  that  every  bishop  was  sup- 
posed  to  have  a  peculiar  right  in  all  the  clergy  and 
people  of  his  own  diocese;  and  it  was  very  con- 
ducive  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  church 
to  have  such  rules  maintained  and  observed.  Only 
in  the  African  church  the  bishop  of  Carthage  was 
allowed  a  privilege  in  this  case,  as  he  was  exarch 
or  primate  of  all  the  African  provinces.     For  by 


8  Conc.  Chalced.  c.  6.  /itjSiva  dtro\i\viiivwi  xtipoTovCi- 

<rdai £ l  /nii  iiiLKws  ev  EKK\i]Tia  TroXtai?,  f;  Kw/xtis,  tj  /iap- 

Tvpiw  ?/  /jLovaTTtjpiw  eiritaipvTToiTO. 

9  Conc.  Valentin.  c.  6.  Nec  ullum  sacerdotem  quispiam 
ordinet,  qui  localem  se  futurum  primitus  non  spoponderit: 
ut  per  hoc  nullus  a  regula  vel  disciplina  ecclesia?  deviare 
permittatur  impune. 

10  Leo,  Ep.  92.  ad  Rustic.  c.  1.  Vana  est  habenda  or- 
dinatio,  quae  nec  loco  fundata  est,  nec  auctoritate  mu- 
nita. 

11  Paulin.  Ep.  6.  ad.  Sever.  p.  101.  Ea  conditione  in 
Barcinonensi  ecclesia  consecrari  adductus  sum,  ut  ipsi  ec- 
clesiae  non  alligarer ;  in  sacerdotium  tantum  Domini,  non  in 
locum  ecclesis  dedicatus. 

12  Hieron.  Ep.  61.  ad.  Pammach.  t.  2.  p.  181. 


13  Sozom.lib.  6.  c.  34. 

"  Theod.  Histor.  Relig.  c.  13.  t.  3. 

15  Zonar.  Not.  in  Conc.  Chalced.  c.  6. 

16  Habert.  Arehieratic.  p.  351. 

17  Vid.  Conc.  Carthag.  3.  c,  21.  Conc.  Chalced.  c.  20. 
Arausican.  1.  c.  8,  9. 

18  Conc.  Nic.  c.  16.     aKvpos  ioTw  h  xzipoTOVta. 

19  Conc.  Sardic.  c.  15. 

20  Conc.  Avelat.  2.  c.  13.  Si  aliquis,  invito  episcopo  suo, 
in  aliena  ecclesia  habitans,  ab  episcopo  loci  clericus  fuerit 
ordinatus,  hujusmodi  ordinatio  irrita  habeatur. 

21  Conc.  Carth.  1.  c.  5.  Non  licere  clericum  alienum  ab 
aliquo  suscipi  sine  literis  episcopi  sui,  neque  apud  se  reti- 
nere,  nec  laicum  usurpare  sibi  de  plebe  aliena,  ut  eum  ordi- 
net  sine  conscientia  ejus  episcopi,  de  cujus  plebe  est. 
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ancient  custom,  confirmed  by  a  canon  in  the  third 
council  of  Carthage,22  which  is  also  inserted  into  the 
African  Code,23  the  bishop  of  Carthage  is  allowed  to 
take  a  clerk  out  of  another  church,  and  ordain  him 
for  the  service  of  any  church  under  his  jurisdiction. 
But  an  exception  in  his  particular  case  confirms  the 
rule  in  all  the  rest 

Fourthly,  Another  rule  for  the  pre- 
no  b.shop  io  or-    Servation  of  order  in  this  affair  was, 

dain  in  anotliex 

"""''» d'<>«se  that  every  bishop  should  confine  him- 

self  to  his  own  church,  and  not  assume  to  himself 
the  power  of  ordaining  in  the  diocese  of  another 
man.  So  the  council  of  Antioch,24  and  those  called 
the  Apostolical  Canons25  determined,  that  a  bishop 
should  not  presume  to  ordain  out  of  his  own  bounds, 
in  cities  or  countries  not  subject  to  him.  St.  Austin 
had  occasion  to  insist  upon  this  rule  in  the  case  of 
Pinianus,  when  the  people  of  Hippo  required  him 
to  ordain  him  presbyter  against  his  will,  and  threat- 
ened  that,  if  he  would  not,  they  would  have  another 
bishop  to  ordain  him :  St.  Austin  told26  them,  that 
no  bishop  could  ordain  him  in  his  church  without 
first  asking  his  leave  and  permission ;  and  that 
havino-  given  him  a  promise,  that  he  would  not  or- 
dain  him  against  his  will,  he  could  not  in  honour 
consent  that  any  other  bishop  should  come  and 
ordain  him.  Socrates27  says,  Epiphanius  took  upon 
him  to  ordain  a  deacon  in  the  diocese  of  Chrysos- 
tom  at  Constantinople :  but  Chrysostom  told  him, 
that  he  acted  contrary  to  canon,  in  ordaining  in 
churches  that  were  not  under  his  jurisdiction. 
Which  shows,  that  this  was  a  universal  law,  pre- 
vailing  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches. 
And  by  the  same  rule,  all  metropolitans  with  their 
provincial  bishops  were  confined  to  their  own  pro- 
vince,  and  might  not  ordain  any  bishop  in  another 
province,  except  they  were  invited  by  the  bishops 
of  that  province  to  come  and  give  them  their  assist- 
ance.  Which  rule  was  made  in  the  general  coun- 
cil28  of  Constantinople,  and  confirmed  in  the  council 
of  Ephesus,29  upon  the  controversy  that  arose  be- 
tween  the  churches  of  Cyprus  and  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  who  laid  claim  to  the  power  of  ordinations 
in  those  churches,  but  was  rejected  in  his  claim, 
because  they  were  out  of  his  district,  and  under 
another  jurisdiction.     But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 


these  rules  were  only  made  for  ordinary  cases,  to 
preserve  peace  and  a  good  understanding  among 
the  bishops  of  the  church,  whilst  every  one  acted  in 
his  proper  sphere,  and  kept  to  those  bounds  and 
hmits  which  the  laws  appointed.  For  otherwise, 
as  I  have  showed  heretofore,30  every  bishop  was  a 
bishop  of  the  whole  catholic  church,  and  in  that 
capacity  authorized  to  ordain,  or  perform  any  other 
acts  of  the  episcopal  office,  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
upon  urgent  necessity  and  extraordinary  occasions. 
As  Athanasius  and  Eusebius  Samosatensis  did  in 
the  times  of  the  great  prevalency  of  the  Arian  he- 
resy ;  ordaining  bishops  and  presbyters  in  any  pro- 
vince  or  diocese,  (though  contrary  to  the  letter  of 
this  law,)  in  order  to  preserve  the  cathohc  faith, 
and  a  succession  of  orthodox  men  in  the  service  of 
the  church.  So  that  this  was  only  a  rule  for  com- 
mon  and  ordinary  cases.  And  in  Cyprus,  Epi- 
phanius"  says,  they  did  not  insist  upon  the  rule  at 
all  one  among  another,  but.  any  bishop  ordained  in 
any  other  maivs  diocese,  as  occasion  required,  with- 
out  breach  of  charity ;  for  they  gave  a  sort  of  general 
leave  to  one  another,  as  finding  it  most  expedient 
for  the  church  in  that  province  to  use  such  a  hberty 
among  themselves  ;  though  they  stiffly  maintained 
their  privilege  against  the  encroachments  of  all 
foreign  sees,  and  more  especially  that  of  Antioch. 

The  next  things  to  be  noted  in  this  Swt  s 

affair,  are  such  as  concern  the  time  t),™oVr"!'iemnf 

dl  n        j  *        ^.    _         /-i  • times  of  ordination 

place  of  ordmation.     Concermng 

the  time,  there  may  several  inquiries  be  made.     1. 

Whether  they  had  originally  any  set  and  constant 

times  of  ordination,  as  the  church  now  has  four 

times  a  year  ?    2.  Whether  Sunday  was  always  the 

day  of  ordination?     3.  Whether  ordinations  were 

always  confined  to  morning  service  ?     As  to  the 

first  inquiry,  it  does  not  certainly  appear,  that  the 

church  had  any  constant  annual  times  of  ordination 

before  the  fourth  century.     For  Habertus  truly  ob- 

serves,32  that  then  it  was  more  usual  to  ordain  men 

singly,  as  the  present  occasions  of  every  church  re- 

quired.     Pope  Lco  indeed33  derives  the  jejunia  qua- 

tuor  temporum,  the  fasts  of  the  four  seasons  of  the 

year,  which  are  now  commonly  called  ember-weeks, 

from  apostolical  tradition.     But,  as  Mr.  Pagi,34  and 

Quesnel,35  in  their  censures  of  that  author,  observe, 


B  Concil.  Carth.  3.  c.  45. 

23  Cod.  Can.  Afric.  c.  44.    Ilejot  tov   i^uvai  tw  ettht- 
kottio  Kon^tjr5oi/os,  odev  6t\€(,  KXtjpiKov  xeipoTovtlv. 
M  Conc.  Antioch.  c.  22. 

25  Canon.  Apost.  c.  35.  'Eirto-KOiro"  /u.i;  To\p.av  e£to  tuiv 
iavTov  opiov  xeipoTOvtas  Troitiadat.  fls  rds  /u.i/  viroKeifjLevas 
avTto  TroXeis  Kai  \utpas. 

26  Aug.  Ep.  225.  ad  Albinam.  Dicebam  ego,  quibus  po- 
teram,  qui  ad  nos  in  absidem  honoratiores  et  graviores  as- 
cenderant,  nec  a  promissi  fide  me  posse  dimoveri,  nec  ab 
alio  episcopo  in  ecclesia  mihi  tradita,  nisi  me  interrogato  ac 
permittente,  posse  ordinari. 

47  Socrat.  lib.  6.  c.  12  et  14.        *  Conc.  Constant.  c.  2. 


°  Conc.  Ephes.  Act.  7.  Decret.  de  Episc.  Cypr. 

30  Book  II.  chap.  5. 

31  Epiphan.  Ep.  ad  Johan.  Hierosolym.  t.  2.  p.  313. 
Multi  episcopi  communionis  nostrae  presbyteros  in  nostra 
ordinaverunt  piovincia,  &c. 

32  Habert.  Archieratic.  par.  8.  Observ.  4.  p.  130.  Ttinc 
singuli,  et  quidem  rari,  non  vero  tam  multi  ac  hodie  ordina- 
bantur. 

33  Leo,  Serm.  2.  de  Jejun.  Pentecost.  p.  77.  It.  Serm.  9. 
de  Jejun.  7.  Mensis,  sive  de  jejunio  quatuor  temporum. 
p.  88.     It.  Serm.  7. 

54  Pagi,  Critic.  in  Baron.  an.  67.  n.  15. 
35  Quesnel,  ap.  Pagi,  ibid. 
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there  is  nothing  more  usual  with  him,  than  to  call 
every  thing  an  apostolical  law,  which  he  found 
either  in  the  practice  of  his  own  church,  or  decreed 
in  the  archives  of  his  predecessors,  Damasus  and 
Siricius.  So  that,  all  other  authors  before  Leo  be- 
ing  silent  upon  this  matter,  vve  can  lay  no  great 
stress  upon  his  authority  for  it.  Beside,  he  does 
not  so  much  as  once  intimate,  that  these  fasts  were 
appointed  upon  the  account  of  any  set  and  solemn 
times  of  ordinations,  but  upon  other  more  general 
reasons.  So  that  it  is  not  certain,  that  the  church 
had  any  fixed  times  of  ordination  when  Leo  wrote, 
anno  450.  And  in  the  ages  before  it  is  more  evi- 
dent  she  had  not.  For  as  to  bishops,  it  is  certain 
the  church  never  confined  herself  to  any  set  times 
for  the  ordination  of  them ;  but  as  soon  as  any 
bishop  was  dead,  another  was  chosen  and  ordaincd 
in  his  room  with  all  convenient  speed ;  and  in  some 
places  this  was  done  within  a  day  or  two  after  his 
decease,  as  has  been  showed  in  a  former  book.36  As 
to  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  others  below  them, 
it  is  evident  also,  that  for  the  three  first  ages  they 
were  ordained  at  all  times,  as  the  occasions  of  the 
church  rcquired.  Cyprian  ordained  Aurelius  a 
reader  upon  the  lst  of  December,  as  Bishop  Pear- 
son37  computes  by  the  critical  rules  of  calculation  ; 
and  he  ordained  Saturus  a  reader,  and  Optatus  a 
subdeacon,  in  the  month  of  August ; 3S  neither  of 
which  were  solemn  times  of  ordination.  Paulinus, 
who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  was  ordained  on 
Christmas  day,  as  he  himself 39  informs  us  :  yet 
neither  was  that  one  of  the  four  days,  which  after- 
wards  became  the  stated  times  of  ordination.  The 
Roman  Pontifical,  under  the  name  of  Damasus,  in 
the  life  of  almost  every  bishop,  takes  notice  of  the 
ordinations  which  they  made  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vince,  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  during 
their  whole  life  ;  and  always  the  ordinations  are 
said  to  be  made  in  the  month  of  December.  Which, 
if  that  book  were  of  any  great  authority,  would 
prove,  that  there  was  one  fixed  time  of  ordination 
at  Rome;  but  not  four.  But  I  confess,  the  credit 
of  that  book  cannot  much  be  depended  upon  for  the 
history  of  the  primitive  ages  one  way  or  other ;  it 
being  of  much  later  date  than  the  title  pretends ; 
and  perhaps  the  author  only  spake  of  ancient  things 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  own  times,  when  one 
of  these  four  times  might  be  brought  into  use : 


which  seems  to  have  been  before  the  time  of  Sim- 
plicius,  anno  467-  For  the  Pontifical  in  his  life40 
adds  February  to  December ;  as  it  does  also  in  the 
life  of  Gelasius.  And  in  one  of  the  decrees  of  Ge- 
lasius,41  there  are  no  less  than  five  stated  times  of 
ordination  appointed,  viz.  June,  September,  Decem- 
ber,  the  beginning  of  Lent,  and  the  middle  of  Lent, 
and  Saturday  in  the  evening  in  all  these  times  to 
be  the  precise  time  of  ordination.  Amalarius  For- 
tunatus42  takes  notice  of  the  change  that  was  made 
in  the  time  of  Simplicius  ;  telling  us,  that  all  the 
bishops  of  Rome  before  Simplicius,  made  their  or- 
dinations  always  in  the  month  of  December,  and 
that  he  was  the  first  that  ordained  in  February. 
Which,  no  doubt,  he  had  from  the  forementioned 
passages  of  the  Pontifical,  which  in  some  places 
speaks  of  one,  and  in  others  of  two  solemn  times  of 
ordination,  but  never  of  four:  which  argues,  that 
these  four  were  not  as  yet  determined  when  that 
book  was  written,  which,  with  the  interpolations 
that  it  has  now,  was  not  till  after  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian,  as  learned  men  generally  agree.  So  that  I 
leave  it  to  further  inquiry,  whether  there  were  any 
such  fixed  times  of  ordination  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  as  these  authors  mention,  for  four  or  five  of 
the  first  centuries.  In  other  churches  we  read  of 
none,  but  the  instances  that  have  been  produced 
rather  prove  the  contrary.  The  inquisitive  reader 
will  be  able  to  furnish  himself  with  many  other 
such  instances,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  the  times  of  ordination  were  not  fixed  for  four 
of  the  first  centuries,  since  no  ancient  writer  with- 
in  that  space  makes  any  mention  of  them.  And 
therefore  there  is  no  necessity,  with  Baronius43 
and  Bellarmine,44  to  make  the  jejunia  quatuor  tem- 
porum  an  apostolical  tradition,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  speak  of  them  as  a  useful  order  of  the  church, 
founded  upon  ecclesiastical  institution  some  ages 
after. 

The   same    must    be   said   in    an- 
swer   to   the   second   question,   whe-     ordinations  in- 

differently  given  on 

ther  Sunday  was  alwavs  the  day  of  any  da,  of  the  wes*. 

J  -  *  for  thi-ee  centuries. 

ordination  ?  It  is  evident,  that  for 
the  three  first  centuries  it  was  not.  For  Mr.  Pagi 
has  unanswerably  proved45  against  Papebrochius, 
from  the  most  certain  rules  of  chronology,  that  be- 
fore  the  time  of  Constantine  the  ordinations  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  themselves   were   performed  in- 


36  Book  II.  chap.  II.  sect.  2. 

37  Pearson,  Annal.  Cypr.  an.  250.  n.  20.  p.  25. 
35  Pearson,  ibid.  n.  15. 

39  Paulin.  Ep.  6.  ad  Sever.  p.  101.  Die  Domini,  quo 
nasci  carne  dignatus  est,  repentina  vi  multitudinis — presby- 
teratu  initiatus  sum. 

40  Pontifical.  Vit.  Gelas.  Hic  fecit  ordinationes  in  urbe 
Roma  tres,  per  mensem  Decembrem  et  Februarium. 

41  Gelas.  Ep.  9.  ad  Episc.  Lucaniae,  c.  11.  al.  13.  Ordi- 
nationes  etiam  presbyterorum  et  diaconorum  nisi  certis 
temporibus  et  diebus  exerceri  non  debent,  id  est,  quarti 


mensis  jejunio,  septimi,  et  decimi,  sed  et  etiam  quadra- 
gesimalis  iuitii,  ac  mediana  quadragesimae  die,  sabbati  je- 
junio  circa  vesperam  noverint  celebrandas. 

42  Amalar.  de  Offic.  Eccl.  lib.  2.  c.  1.  Primi  apostolici 
semper  in  Decembrio  mense  consecrationes  ministrabant 
usque  ad  Simplicium,  qui  fuit  a  B.  Petro  quadragesimus 
nonus.     Ipse  primus  sacravit  in  Februario. 

«  Baron.  an.  57.  n.  209. 

41  Bellarm.  de  Verbo  Dei  non  scripto,  lib.  4.  c.  3.  p. 
206. 

45  Pagi,  Critic.  in  Baron.  an.  67.  n.  14  et  16. 
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Sect  8. 

The  ceremony 

usually  performed  in 

fhe  ttiite  of  the  ob- 

Ution  at  mon.ing 


differently  upon  any  day  of  the  week,  and  that  the 
affixing  them  to  the  Lord's  day  and  other  solemn 
festivals  was  the  husiness  of  the  fourth  century.  So 
that  when  Pope  Leo*s  says,  that  sueh  ordinations 
as  were  made  upon  other  days  than  Sundays,  were 
against  the  canons  and  the  tradition  of  the  fathers, 
he  is  to  be  understood,  as  hefore,  to  mean  only  the 
custom  of  his  own  times  ;  if  yet  it  was  the  custom 
when  Leo  lived :  for  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt 
of  the  authority  either  of  Leo's  epistle,  or  that  of 
Gelasius,  who  Hved  not  long  after.  For  Gelasius 
savs,"  the  ordinations  of  presbyters  and  deacons 
were  to  he  made  on  Saturday  in  the  evening.  So 
that  either  one  of  these  epistles  is  spurious,  or  else 
the  custom  varied  in  the  same  century  in  the  church 
of  Rome. 

I  confess  Gelasius  is  singular  in  that 
part  of  his  decree,  which  fixes  ordina- 
tions  to  evening  service.  For  though 
the  ancients  were  not  always  precise 
to  a  certain  day  of  the  year,  or  a  certain  day  of  the 
week ;  yet  they  more  punctually  observed  the  time 
of  the  day,  to  give  ordinations  at  morning  service. 
This  was  a  very  ancient  rule  of  the  church,  as  we 
may  learn  from  the  objection  that  was  made  against 
Novatian,  that  among  his  other  irregularities  he  was 
ordained  at  an  uncanonical  hour,  <upa  Sncary,  at  ten 
o'clock,  or  four  in  the  afteraoon,  as  Cornelius48  in 
his  epistle  to  Fabian  lays  the  charge  against  him. 
The  council  of  Laodicea  is  still  more  punctual  to 
the  time,  that  ordinations  should  not  be  given  while 
the  hearers  or  catechumens M  were  present,  but  at 
the  time  of  the  oblation.  The  reason  of  which  was, 
that  the  person  ordained  might  either  consecrate,  or 
at  !east  participate  of  the  eucharist  at  the  time  of 
his  ordination.  Whence  Theodoret,  speaking  of 
the  ordination  of  Macedonius  the  anchoret,  says  it 
was  done,50  rrjg  /iv-iKr)g  Upsoyiag  TrpoKiifikvr)g,  in  the 
time  of  the  mystical,  that  is,  the  communion  ser- 
vice.  And  so  Epiphanius51  represents  the  ordina- 
tion  of  Paulinianus,  St.  Jerom's  brother,  whom  he 
ordained  presbyter,  whilst  he  ministered  in  the  holy 
sacrifice  of  the  altar.  But  this  is  to  be  understood 
chiefly,  if  not  only,  of  the  three  superior  orders  of 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  :  for  as  to  the  rest, 
it  was  indifferent  what  time  they  were  ordained,  so 
long  as  it  was  in  the  church  in  any  part  of  Divine 
service. 


But  out  of  the  church  no  ordina-  Secl  9 

nation  could  be  regularly  performed.  0  J^rcguj^puceof 
Though  there  was  this  difference  be-  ordmiltloa- 
tween  the  superior  and  inferior  orders,  that  the  one 
were  conferred  within  the  sanctuary,  or  altar-part, 
and  the  other  without;  yet  they  both  agreed  in 
this,  that  the  church  was  still  the  proper  place  to 
give  birth  to  all  such  orders,  as  were  to  be  employed 
in  any  ecclesiastical  service.  And  therefore  Gregory 
Nazianzen52  justly  upbraids  Maximus  the  cynic, 
who  intruded  himself  into  his  see  of  Constantinople, 
that  being  excluded  from  the  church,  he  was  or- 
dained  in  the  house  of  a  minstrel.  Which  was  also 
objected  to  Ursinus,  who  was  competitor  with  Da- 
masus  for  the  see  of  Rome,  that  he  was  not  ordain- 
ed53  in  a  church,  but  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
hall  called  Sicona. 

As  to  the  ceremonies  used  in  the  Secf  10 
act  of  ordination  itself,  beside  what  tttoJ^JFKt 
has  been  noted  before  in  speaking  of 
each  particular  order,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe 
some  things  of  them  in  general.  As,  first,  That  the 
ordinations  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons 
were  always  received  kneeling  before  the  altar.  So 
the  author  under  the  name  of  Dionysius54  represents 
the  matter  in  his  Rationale  upon  the  church's 
service.  And  Theodoret  mentions  it55  as  the  cus- 
tomary  rite,  when  speaking  of  the  ordination  of  a 
bishop,  he  says,  they  brought  him  to  the  holy  table, 
and  made  him  kneel  on  his  knees  by  force. 

Secondly,  The  solemnity  itself  in  Sect  „ 
giving  the  superior  orders  was  always  tio^oYhllisTd1' 
performed  by  imposition  of  hands  and  pril>er' 
prayer.  Which  is  evident  from  St.  Jerom,  who 
says,  that  imposition  of  hands  was  therefore  added 
to  complete  the  ordinations 56  of  the  clergy,  lest  any 
one  by  a  silent  and  sohtary  prayer  should  be  or- 
dained  without  his  knowledge.  Gregory  Nyssen" 
indeed  tells  us  a  very  strange  story  of  the  ordination 
of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  how  Pheedimus,  bishop 
of  Amasea,  ordained  him  only  by  prayer  without 
imposition  of  hands  :  for  he  was  absent,  being  fled 
to  the  wilderness,  to  avoid  ordination:  notwith- 
standing  which  Phaedimus  consecrated  him  to  the 
bishopric  of  Neoca?sarea,  which  he  afterwards  ac- 
cepted.  But  as  a  learned  man  conjectures,58  it  is 
most  likely  that  he  had  another  ordination ;  or  if 
not,  this  act  must  pass  for  a  singular  instance,  con- 


46  Leo,  Ep.  81.  ad  Dioscorum,  c.  1. 

47  Gelas.   Ep.  9.  ad  Episc.  Lucan.  c.  11.    Ordinationes 
sabbati  jejunio  circa  vesperam  noverint  celebrandas. 

49  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

49  Conc.  Laodic.  c.  5.  Uipl  tZ  /iij  Stlv  -ras  xtipo-roiuas  tiri 
nrapuaia  a.Kpoutptvu>v  yivtaSai. 
x>  Theod.  Hist.  Relig.  c.  13. 

51  Epiphan.  Ep.  ad  Johan.  Hierosol.     Cum  ministraret 
in  sanctis  sacrificiis,  ordinavimus  presbyterum. 

52  Naz.  Carm.  de  Vita,  p.   15.  Eis  yap  \opav\u  \vrrpov 
oiKr)Tiipiov,  kvvujv  Tviriai  tov  kclki^ov  irotuiva. 


53  Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  29. 

54  Dionys.  de  Hierarch.  Eccl.  c.  5.  Contempl.  3.  n. 
7et  8. 

55  Theod.  lib.  4.  c.  15. 

56  Hieron.  lib.  16.  in  Isai.  c.  58.  p.  265.  Xtipoxoi/ia,  id  est, 
ordinatio  clericorum  non  solum  ad  imprecationem  vocis,  sed 
ad  impositionem  impletur  manus :  ne  scilicet  vocis  impre- 
catio  clandestina  clericos  ordinet  nescientes. 

57  Nyssen.  Vit.  Greg.  Thaum.  t.  3.  p.  544. 
59  Cave,  Hist.  Literar.  vol.  1   p.  94. 
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trary  to  the  common  rule  and  established  order  of 
the  church.  The  Greeks  call  this  imposition  of 
hands  both  xuQOTOVla>  anc^  xflP°^fcr''a>  as  may  he 
seen  in  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Nice59  and 
Chalcedon.  Yet  sometimes  those  words  are  distin- 
guished,  as  in  the  author  of  the  Constitutions, 
where60  he  says,  Trpi<j(5vTipoQ  xltP°^lTl^<  °^  x{,P0r0V£^> 
a  presbyter  gives  imposition  of  hands,  but  does  not 
ordain.  Where  it  is  plain,  that  imposition  of  hands 
means  not  ordination,  but  some  other  benediction 
of  the  church,  wherein  imposition  of  hands  was 
used,  as  well  as  in  ordination.  Neither  does  x"P°- 
rovia  always  signify  ordination  in  ancient  writers  ; 
though  it  does  most  commonly  so,  as  Fronto  Du- 
cjeus61  and  other  learned  persons  have  showcd :  but 
sometimes  it  denotes  no  more  than  designation  or 
election ;  as  when  Ignatius  uses  the  phrase,  x('9°- 
Tovrjaai  OioTrpnoj3vTr>v,B1  only  to  signify  the  election 
or  appointment  of  a  messenger  to  go  upon  an  errand 
of  the  church.  Which  I  note  to  caution  the  reader 
against  mistakes  committed  by  some  authors,  who 
confound  ordinations  with  elections,  for  want  of  dis- 
tinguishing  the  critical  senses  of  words,  as  the  sub- 
ject  matter  requires. 

sect.  12.  I  must  further  obscrve,  that  as  the 

cr.™ uS"inor'din-  sig11  °f tne  cross  was  used  upon  many 
occasions  by  the  primitive  Christians, 
so  particularly  in  their  ordinations.  Which  we 
learn  from  Chrysostom,  who  more  than  once  men- 
tions  it  upon  this  occasion.  If,  says  he,  we  are  to 
be  regenerated,  the  cross  is  used,  viz.  in  baptism ; 
or  if  we63  are  to  eat  the  mystical  food,  the  eucharist, 
or  to  receive  an  ordination,  we  are  signed  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  Upon  this  account,  Suicerus61 
notes  out  of  the  author  under  the  name  of  Diony- 
sius,  that  the  imposition  of  hands  in  ordination  was 
called  o<ppayic,  consignation,  and  <jTavpouSr)Q  <r<ppayiQ, 
consignation  in  form  of  a  cross,65  because  the  sign  of 
the  cross  was  made  on  the  head  of  him  that  was 
ordained. 

st  As  to  the  ceremony  of  unction,  I 

the  cernem'nn<v' oTd"-  have  already  had  occasion  to  show  its 
the^nan."^'"^-  novelty 60  in  another  place  ;  together 

ta.  and  deacons.        ^  ^  custQm  of  deUvering  SOHie  of 

the  holy  vessels  into  the  hands  of  the  person  or- 
dained.  Which  Habertus  says  was  never  used  in 
giving  any  of  the  superior  orders,  but  only  the  in- 


ferior,  by  the  rule  of  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage, 
whieh  makes  that  the  chief  part  of  their  ordination. 
Though  Habertus67  and  some  others  question  the 
authority  of  that  very  council,  and  reckon  all  its 
canons  spurious.     But  that  only  by  the  way. 

When  the  ceremony  of  consecration  Sc( 
was  ended,  it  was  usual  for  the  clergy  ci^u.j""^","?,,0™" 
then  present  to  salute  the  person  klss  of  pea"- 
newly  ordained  with  the  kiss  of  peace.68  And  so 
being  conducted  to  his  proper  station  belonging  to 
his  office,  if  he  was  a  bishop  or  a  presbyter,  he  made 
his  first  sermon  to  the  people.  But  of  this,  as  it  re- 
lates  to  bishops,  I  have  given  an  account  before; 
as  it  relates  to  presbyters  in  the  Greek  church, 
where  it  was  more  usual  for  presbyters  to  preach, 
the  reader  may  find  examples  of  such  sermons 
among  those  of  Chrysostom,69  and  Gregory  Nys- 
sen,70  which  they  preached  upon  the  day  of  their 
ordination. 

I  cannot  omit  to  mention  one  thing 
more,  which  should  have  been  men-     The  umiv«mj 

-     .  11,  •       ^ay  °*  a  bishop'a 

tioned  ln  another  place,  because   lt  ordination  kept » 

festival. 

was  an  honour  peculiarly  paid  to  the 
order  of  bishops ;  which  was,  that  in  many  places 
the  day  of  their  ordination  was  solemnly  kept 
among  the  anniversary  festivals  of  the  church.  On 
these  days  they  had  church  assemblies,  and  sermons, 
and  all  the  other  solemnities  of  a  festival.  Which 
appears  from  St.  Austin's  sermons,  two  of  which7' 
were  preached  upon  the  anniversary  of  his  own 
ordination.  And  in  another,74  publishcd  by  Sir- 
mondus,  he  also  mentions  the  day  under  the  same 
title  of  his  own  anniversary.  In  a  fourth  he  speaks 
also  of  the  anniversary  of  Aurelius,73  bishop  of 
Carthage,  inviting  the  people  to  come  and  keep  the 
festival  in  Basilica  Fausti,  which  was  a  noted  church 
in  Carthage.  Among  the  homilies  also  of  Leo, 
bishop  of  Rome,  the  three  first  are  upon  the  anni- 
versary  day  of  his  assumption  to  the  pontificate. 
And  a  late  learned  critic"  has  observed,  that  in  St. 
Jerom's,  and  some  other  ancient  Martyrologies,  there 
sometimes  occur  such  festivals  under  the  titles  of 
Orclinatio  episcopi,  and  Natale  episcopatus  N.,  that 
is,  the  ordination  or  birth-day  of  such  or  such  a 
bishop.  Which,  doubtless,  at  first,  were  the  anni- 
versaries  of  their  ordination,  which  they  themselves 
kept  in  their  hfe-time ;  and  which  were  continued 


59  Conc.  Nic.  c.  19.  Chalced.  c.  15. 

60  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  28. 

61  Fronto  Dttcae.  Not.  in  Chrysost.  Hom.  1.  ad  Pop.  An- 
tioch.  p.  1. 

62  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  n.  11.     It.  Ep.  ad  Philadelph.  n. 
10.  Ep.  ad  Polycarp.  n.  7. 

63  Chrys.   Hom.  55.  in  Matth.     Kan  avaytvv>i8>)vai  Siy, 
arTavpos  irapayivtTat'  Kctv  Tpa<p>]vat  t>]v  pv<TTtKi)v  iKtivrjv 

TpOcp/]v'   KCtV  )(£lpOTOf l]8>]Vttt,    &C. 

M  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Voce  <r<j>payh,  t.  2.  p.  1199. 
65  Dionys.  de  Hierarch.  Eccl.  c.  5.  p.  312  et  314. 
60  Book  II.  chap.  19.  sect.  17. 


67  Habert.  Archieratic.  p.  323. 

68  Dionys.  Hierarch.  Eccl.  c.  5.  p.  367.  Constitut.  Apost, 
lib.  8.  c.  5. 

69  Chrys.  Homil.  cum  Presbyter  esset  designatus.  t.  4. 
p.  953.  70  Nyssen.  Hom.  in  suam  Ordinat.  t.  2. 

"  Aug.  Homil.  24  et  25.  ex  quinquaginta. 

«  Hom.  39.  edit.  a  Sirmond.  t.  10.  p.  841. 

73  Hom.  32.  de  Verb.  Domini.  Dies  anniversarius  ordina- 
tionis  Domini  Senis  Aurelii  crastinus  illucescit.  Rogat  et 
admonet  per  humilitatem  meam  charitatem  vestram,  ut  ad 
Basilicam  Fausti  devotissime  venire  dignemini. 

"  Pagi,  Critic.  in  Baron.  an.  67.  n.  14. 
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in  memory  of  them  after  death :  by  which  means 
they  came  to  he  inserted  into  the  Martyrologies  as 
standing  festivals,  denoting  there  neither  the  day  of 
their  natural  hirth,  nor  their  death,  (as  some  mis- 
take,)  but  the  day  of  their  ordination,  or  advance- 
ment  to  the  episcopal  throne.  But  of  this  more 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  festivals  of  the 
church. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   CASE    OF    FORCED  ORDINATIONS  AND    RE-ORDI- 
NATIONS    CONSIDERED. 

.  ,  ,  For  the  close  of  this  hook  I  shall 

Sect.  1. 

Jr^7xtqnlntin°hl  a(ld  something  concerning  forced  or- 
primwvechurch.  ^j^^  and  re-ordinations,  which 
were  things  that  very  often  happened  in  the  primi- 
tive  church.  For,  anciently,  while  popular  elec- 
tions  were  indulged,  there  was  nothing  more  com- 
mon  than  for  the  people  to  take  men  by  force,  and 
have  them  ordained  even  against  their  wills.  For 
though,  as  Sulpicius  Severus  complains,  many  men 
were  too  ambitious  in  courting  the  preferments  of 
the  church ;  yet  there  were  some  who  ran  as  eagerly 
from  them  as  others  ran  to  them ;  and  nothing  but 
force  could  bring  such  men  to  submit  to  an  ordina- 
tion.  We  have  seen  an  instance  or  two  of  this 
aheady,  in  the  cases  of  St.  Austin '  and  Paulinus : 
and  ecclesiastical  history  affords  us  many  others. 
For  not  to  mention  such  as  only  fied  or  absconded 
to  avoid  ordination ;  such  as  Cyprian,2  and  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,3  and  Athanasius,4  and  Evagrius,5 
and  St.  Ambrose  ;6  there  were  some  who  were 
plainly  ordained  against  their  wills :  as  Nepotian, 
of  whom  St.  Jerom  says,  that  when  his  uncle  He- 
liodore  ordained  him  presbyter,  he  wept7  and  la- 
mented  his  condition,  and  could  not  forbear  ex- 
pressing  his  anger  against  his  ordainer,  though  that 
was  the  only  time  he  ever  had  occasion  to  do  it. 
St.  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  was  so  averse  from 
taking  the  bishopric,  that  he  was  forced  to  be 
drawn  out  of  his  cell  hy  craft,  and  carried  under  a 
guard  to  his  ordination,  as  the  sacred  historian  in- 


forms  us."  And  the  ordination  of  Macedonius  the 
anchoret,  by  Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  so 
much  against  his  will,  that  they  durst  not  let  him 
know  what  they  were  about,  till  the  ceremony  was 
over ;  and  when  he  came  to  understand  that  he  was 
ordained  presbyter,  he  broke  forth  into  a  rage 
against  Flavian,  and  all  that  were  concerned  in  the 
action,  as  thinking  that  his  ordination  would  have 
obliged  him  to  another  sort  of  life,  and  deprived 
him  of  his  retirement  and  return  to  the  mountains. 
So  Theodoret,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Eastern  Ancho- 
rets,9  relates  the  story.  And  that  this  was  a  very 
common  practice  in  those  times,  appears  from  what 
Epiphanius l0  says  of  the  custom  in  Cyprus,  that  it 
was  usual,  in  that  province,  for  persons  that  fled 
to  avoid  ordination  by  their  own  bishop,  to  he 
seized  by  any  other  bishop,  and  to  be  ordained  by 
them,  and  then  be  returned  to  the  bishop  from 
whom  they  were  fled.  Which  argues,  that  forced 
ordinations  in  those  times  were  both  practised  and 
allowed. 

Nor  was  it  any  kind  of  remonstrance 
or  solicitation  whatsoever,  which  the     No  excVse  admit- 

_  _  _  ted  in  that  case,  ex- 

party  could  make,  that  would  prevent  ceptamanprotested 

r         J  r  upon  oath  that   he 

his  ordination  in  such  cases,  except  «ouia  ™t  be  or- 

£        aameu. 

he  chanced  to  protest  solemnly  upon 
oath  against  ordination.  For  in  that  case  he  was 
to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  not  to  be  ordained  against 
so  solemn  a  protestation.  This  is  evident,  from  one 
of  the  canons  of  St.  Basil,  which  says,  that  they 
who  swear  they  will  not  be  ordained,"  are  not  to  be 
compelled  to  forswear  themselves  by  being  ordain- 
ed.  And  this,  I  think,  also  may  be  coUected  from 
the  account  which  Epiphanius  gives  of  his  own 
transaction  with  Paulinianus,  St.  Jerom's  brother, 
upon  such  an  occasion.  Paulinianus,  he  says,  was 
one  of  those  who  fled  from  their  bishop  for  fear  of 
ordination,  but  providentially  coming12  where  Epi- 
phanius  was,  he  caused  him  to  he  seized  by  his  dea- 
cons,  not  dreaming  or  suspecting  any  thing  of  or- 
dination ;  and  when  he  came  to  it,  he  caused  them  to 
hold  his  mouth,  for  fear  he  should  have  abjured  him 
by  the  name  of  Christ  to  set  him  free.  Thus  he 
ordained  him  deacon  first,  and  presbyter  some  time 
after  in  the  very  same  manner.  Which  seems  to 
imply,  that  if  he  had  suffered  him  to  have  made  his 
protestation  in  the  name  of  Christ,  he  could  not 


1  See  before,  chap.  2.  sect.  8.  2  Pontius,  Vit.  Cypr. 

*  Greg.  Nyssen.  Vita  Greg.  Thaumaturg. 

'  Sozomen.  lib.  2.  c.  17.  5  Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  23. 

6  Paulin.  Vit.  Ambros. 

'  Hieron.  Ep.  3.  Epitaph.  Nepotian.  Presbyter  ordinatur. 
Jesu  bone,  qui  gemitus,  qui  ejulatus,  quae  cibi  interdictio, 
quae  fuga  oculorum  omnium  ?  Tunc  primum  et  solum  avun- 
culo  iratus  est. 

9  Sulp.  Sever.  Vit.  St.  Martin.  lib.  1.  p.  224.  Dispositis 
in  itinere  civium  turbis,  sub  quadam  custodia  ad  civitatem 
usque  deducitur,  &c. 

9  Theod.  Hist.  Relig.  c.  13. 


10  Epiph.  Ep.  ad  Johan.  Hierosol.  Multi  episcoporum 
communionis  nostrae  et  presbyteros  in  nostra  ordinaverunt 
provincia,  quos  nos  comprehendere  non  poteramus,  et  mi- 
serunt  ad  nos  diaconos  et  hypodiaconos,  quos  suscepimus 
cum  gratia. 

11  Basil.  Ep.  Canon.  ad  Amphiloch.  c.  10.  Oi  ouvvovTti 
/_tt;  KaTa&Lxt.atiai  t!]v  \tipoToviav,  k^Ofj.vifievOL  fxi)  avayica- 

^toQtoOaV  ETTiOpKsTv. 

12  Epiphan.  ibid.  Ignorantem  eum,  et  nullam  penitus  ha- 
bentem  suspicionem,  per  multos  diaconos  apprehendi  jussi- 
mus,  et  teneri  os  ejus,  ne  forte  liberari  se  cupiens,  adjuraret 
nos  per  nomen  Christi,  &c. 
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have  proceeded  to  his  ordination.  But  it  seems 
nothing  else  but  such  an  adjuration  was  available 
to  set  him  free  :  and  that  is  a  further  argument,  that 
in  those  times  men  might  be  ordained  against  their 
wills,  and  yet  their  ordination  stand  good,  and  be 
accounted  as  valid  as  any  others. 

Sect  But  in  the  next  age  this  practice 

t*^dPproh"ita/d  was  prohibited,  because  of  several  in- 
uwl^lnTcanotu  conveniences  that  were  found  to  at- 
tend  it.  The  emperors  Leo  and  Ma- 
jorian  made  a  law  with  sanctions  and  penalties  to 
prevent  it.  For  they  decreed,  that  no  one  should  be 
ordained13  against  his  will.  A  nd  whereas  some  bishops 
did  impose  the  burden  of  orders  upon  men  against 
their  consent,  they  granted  liberty  in  that  casc,  either 
to  the  party  himself,  or  any  other  accuser,  to  bring  an 
action  at  law  against  the  archdeacon,  who  was  liable 
tobe  fined  ten  pounds  of  gold,  to  be  paid  to  the  injured 
party,  or  to  the  informers,  or  to  the  states  of  thc  city ; 
the  bishop  also  was  to  be  censured  by  his  superiors, 
and  the  party  ordained  to  be  set  at  liberty,  as  if  he 
hadnever  been  ordained.  Pursuant  to  this  law,  John, 
bishop  of  Ravenna,  for  a  transgression  of  this  kind, 
was  threatened  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  or- 
dination  by  Simplicius,"  bishop  of  Rome,  anno  482. 
And  the  third  council  of  Orleans,15  anno  538,  made 
a  decree  for  the  French  churches,  that  if  any  bishop 
ordained  a  clerk  against  his  will,  he  should  do  pe- 
nance  for  the  fact  a  whole  year,  and  remain  sus- 
pended  from  his  office  till  that  term  was  expired. 
So  great  an  alteration  was  there  made  in  one  age 
in  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  church,  from  what 
they  had  been  in  the  former. 

.  ,  ,  But  I  must  note,  that  after  this  cor- 

Sect  4. 

da?ncdaaga!n!t  ha  rection  was  made,  there  was  still  some 
priviiegl  toreiin-  diflerence  to  be  observed  between  the 
forced  ordination  of  a  bishop,  and 
that  of  an  inferior  clerk,  presbyter,  deacon,  or  any 
other.  For  though  the  forementioned  imperial  law 
gave  hberty  to  all  inferiors  so  ordained,  to  relinquish 
theiroffice  that  was  forced  upon  them,  if  they  pleased, 
and  betake  themselves  to  a  secular  life  again,  yet 
it  peremptorily  denied16this  privilege  to  bishops,  de- 
creeing  that   their  ordination  should  stand  good, 


and  that  no  action  brought  against  their  ordainers 
should  be  of  force  to  evacuate  or  disannul  their 
consecration.  Which  seems  to  be  grounded  upon 
that  ancient  rule  of  the  church  mentioned  in  the 
council  of  Antioch,"  and  confirmed  in  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,18  that  if  any  bishop  was  ordained  to 
a  church  to  which  he  refused  to  go,  he  should  be 
excommunicated  till  he  complied,  or  something 
were  determined  in  his  case  by  a  provincial  synod. 
Which  seems  to  authorize  the  using  a  sort  of  vio- 
lence  in  compelling  men  to  undergo  the  burden  of 
the  episcopal  function ;  agreeably  to  that  other 
law  of  Leo  and  Anthemius,  in  the  Justinian  Code," 
which  puts  this  among  other  qualifications  of  a 
bishop,  that  he  shall  be  so  far  from  ambition,  as  to 
be  one  rather  that  must  be  sought  for  and  com- 
pelled  to  take  a  bishopric.  Such  were  anciently 
the  laws  of  church  and  state  relating  to  forced 
ordinations. 

As  to  re-ordinations,  before  we  can  Sect  5 
answer  to  the  question  about  them,  -^aiy  c™-on* 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  or-  emned- 
ders  that  were  given  regularly  and  canonically  by 
persons  rightly  qualified  in  the  church,  and  such  as 
were  given  irregularly  by  persons  unqualified,  or 
by  heretics  and  schismatics  out  of  the  church.  As 
to  such  orders  as  were  given  regularly  in  the 
church,  they  were  supposed,  hke  baptism,  to  im- 
press  a  sort  of  indelible  character,  so  as  that  there 
was  no  necessity  upon  any  occasion  to  repeat  them, 
but  on  the  contrary,  it  was  deemed  a  criminal  act  so 
to  do.  The  third  council  of  Carthage,  following 
the  steps  of  the  plenary  council  of  Capua,  or  Capsa, 
decreed,  that  it  was  equally  unlawful M  to  re-bap- 
tize  and  re-ordain.  And  those  called  the  Apostoli- 
cal  Canons21  make  it  deposition  both  for  the  or- 
dainer  and  ordained  to  give  or  receive  a  second 
ordination.  St.  Austin22  says  it  was  not  the  custom 
of  the  catholic  church  to  repeat  either  orders  or 
baptism.  For  men  did  not  lose  their  orders,23  as  to 
the  internal  character  and  virtue,  though  they  were 
suspended  from  the  execution  of  their  office  for 
some  misdemeanor.  Optatus  testifies  the  same, 
telling  us,  that  Donatus  was   condemned  in   the 


13  Leo.  Novel.  2.  in  Append.  Cod.  Theod.  Nonnullorum 
persuasio  sacerdotum  reluctantibus  onus  istud  impnnit,  &c. 
Eo  ergo  licentiam  hujus  praesumptionis  excludimus,  ut  si 
quispiam  probatus  fuerit  vi  coactus  sub  contumelia  publica 
clericatus  officiis  successisse,  spontaneis  accusatoribus,  vel 
si  ipse  voluerit  allegare  perpessam  licentiam,  commodemus 
apud  judices  competentes  hujusmodi  admissa  damnare,  ut 
si  inter  leges  objecta  constiterint,  decem  libras  auri  archi- 
diaconus  cogatur  inferre  ei  qui  pertulerit  exsolvendas :  de- 
hinc  si  ille  desistit,  accusatoris  censibus  et  civitatis  ordini 
profuturas :  illo  sua;  reddito  voluntati,  qui  coactus  non  po- 
tuit  consecrari,  &c. 

"  Simplic.  Ep.  2.  ad  Johan.  Ravennatens. 

15  Con.  Aurelian.  3.  c.  7.  Episcopus  qui  invitum  vel  re- 
clamantem  praesumpserit  ordinare,  annuali  ptunitentiae  sub- 
ditus  missas  facere  non  praesumat. 


16  Leo,  Novel.  2.  ibid.  Si  qui  sane  episcopus  invitus 
fuerit  ordinatus,  hanc  consecrationem  nulla  violari  accusa- 
tione  permittimus. 

17  Conc.  Antioch.  c.  17.  I9  Conc.  Chalced.  Act.  II. 

19  Cod.  Justin.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  31.  Tantum  ab 
ambitu  debet  esse  sepositus,  ut  quseratur  cogendus,  &c. 

20  Conc.  Carth.  3.  c.  38.  In  Capsensi  plenaria  synodo 
statutum,  quod  non  liceat  fieri  rebaptizationes,  et  reordina- 
tiones,  vel  translationes  episcoporum. 

21  Canon.  Apost.  c.  67. 

22  Aug.  cont.  Parmen.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  In  catholica  utrum- 
que  non  licet  iterari. 

23  Id.  de  Bona  Conjugal.  c.  24.  t.  6.  Manet  in  illis  ordi- 
natis  sacramentum  ordinationis;  et  si  aliqua  culpa  quis- 
quam  ab  officio  removeatur,  sacramento  Domini  semel  im- 
posito  non  carebit,  &c. 
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council  of  Romc  under  Mclchiades,  for  re-ordaining 
such  bishops  as  had  lapscd  in  time  of  persecution ; 24 
which  was  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  catholic 
church.  And  others25  accuse  the  Arians  upon  the 
same  account,  for  re-ordaining  such  of  the  catholic 
clergy  as  vvent  over  to  their  party. 

There  is  indeed  a  passage  in  Opta- 

TheVroposui        tus   concerning  Ca?cilian,  bishop   of 

tothe  Donatista       Carthage,  which  at  first  view  seems 

■auninea.  M         °  , 

to  nnport  as  lf  Laecihan  had  been 
willing  to  have  submitted  to  a  re-ordination.  For 
Optatus26  says,  Csecilian  sent  this  message  to  the 
Donatist  bishops,  That  if  Felix  had  given  him  no 
true  ordination,  as  they  pretended,  they  should  or- 
dain  him  again,  as  if  he  were  still  only  a  deacon. 
But  St.  Austin,  who  perhaps  best  understood  Cie- 
cilian's  meaning,  says27  he  only  spoke  this  ironically 
to  deride  them,  not  that  he  intended  to  submit  to  a 
second  ordination,  but  because  he  was  certain  that 
Felix  and  the  rest  of  his  ordainers  were  no  tradi- 
tors,  as  they  accused  them.  So  that  we  have  no 
instances  of  re-ordaining  such  as  were  regularly 
ordained  in  the  catholic  church  :  it  being  esteem- 
ed  unlawful,  as  Theodoret28  words  it,  to  give  any 
man  the  same  ordination  twice.  Whence  neither 
in  the  translation  of  bishops  from  one  church  to 
another  do  we  ever  read  of  a  new  ordination,  but 
only  of  an  enthronization  or  instalment;  as  of  a 
new  matriculation  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  when 
they  were  taken  out  of  one  church  to  be  settled  in 
another.  Cyprian,  speaking  of  his  admission  of 
Numidicus  into  his  own  church  from  another, 
where  he  was  presbyter  before,  does  not  say,  he 
gave  him  a  new  ordination,  but  only29  a  name  and 
a  seat  among  the  presbyters  of  Carthage.  And  this 
was  the  constant  practice  of  the  church  in  all  such 
cases,  for  any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary. 

As  to  such  as  were  ordained  out  of 
scMsmatfcssome-    the  church  by  schismatical  or  hereti- 

timea  re-ordained.  .  ": 

cal  bishops,  the  case  was  a  httle  dif- 
ferent.  For  the  church  did  not  always  allow  of 
their  ordinations,  but  sometimes,  for  discipline's 
sake,  and  to  put  a  mark  of  infamy  upon  their  errors, 
made  them  take  a  new  ordination.     This  was  de- 


creed  by  the  grcat  council  of  Nice  in  the  case  of 
those  bishops  and  presbyters,  whom  Meletius  the 
schismatic  ordained  in  Egypt,  aftcr  he  had  been 
deposed  by  his  metropolitan  of  Alexandria.  They 
were  not  to  be  admitted  to  serve  in  the  catholic 
church,  till  they  were  first  authorized  by  a  more 
sacred  ordination,30  as  that  council  words  it  in  her 
synodical  epistle  or  directions  to  the  church  of 
Alexandria.  In  pursuance  of  this  decree,  Theodore, 
bishop  of  Oxyrinchus,  re-ordained  the  Meletian 
presbyters  upon  their  return  to  the  church ;  as 
Valesius31  shows  out  of  Marcellinus  and  Faustinus's 
petition  to  the  emperor  Theodosius ;  and  other 
learned  men32  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Yet  in 
some  cases  the  church  consented  to  receive  schis- 
matical  bishops  and  presbyters  without  obliging 
them  to  take  a  new  ordination.  As  in  Africa,  St. 
Austin33  assures  us,  it  was  the  custom  to  allow  of 
the  ordinations  of  the  Donatists,  and  to  admit 
them  to  officiate  in  whatever  station  they  served 
before  their  return  to  the  unity  of  the  church,  with- 
oxit  repeating  their  ordination  any  more  than  their 
baptism.  He  repeats  this  in  several  places  of  his 
writings.  And  that  it  was  so,  appears  both  from 
the  canons  of  the  African  councils,34  and  the  con- 
cessions  made  in  the  collation  of  Carthage,35  where 
the  proposal  was,  that  the  Donatist  bishops  should 
enjoy  their  honours  and  dignities,  if  they  would  re- 
turn  to  the  unity  of  the  catholic  church.  This  had 
before  been  determined  in  the  Roman  council  un- 
der  Melchiades,  where  the  Donatists  had  their  first 
hearing.  For  there,  St.  Austin  informs  us,36  it  was 
also  decreed,  that  only  Donatus  the  author  of  the 
schism  should  be  cashiered ;  but  for  all  the  rest, 
though  they  were  ordained  out  of  the  church,  they 
should  be  received  upon  their  repentance,  in  the  very 
same  offices  and  quahty,  which  they  enjoyed  before. 
So  that  the  rigour  of  church  discipline  was  quicken- 
ed  or  abated  in  this  respect,  according  as  the  benefit 
or  necessities  of  the  church  seemed  to  require. 

And  the  treatment  of  persons  or- 
dained  by  heretics  was  much  of  the     AndWtics  aiso 

upon  their  return  to 

same  nature.     Some  canons  require  the  church,  in  me 

a  places. 

all  such  without  exception  to  be  re- 


21  Optat.  lib.  1.  p.  44.  In  Donatum  sunt  hae  sententiae 
latse  :  quod  confessus  sit  se  rebaptizasse,  et  episcopis  lapsis 
manum  imposuisse  :  quod  ab  ecclesia  alienum  est. 

25  Vid.  Vales.  Not.  in  Sozora.  lib.  6.  c.  26.  ex  Marcellin. 
Libel.  Precum. 

26  Optat.  lib.  1.  p.  41.  A  Caeciliano  mandatum  est,  ut  si 
Felix  in  se,  sicut  illi  arbitrabantur,  nihil  contulisset,  ipsi 
tanquam  adhuc  diaconum  ordinarent  Caecilianum. 

27  Aug.  Brevic.  Collat.  Die  3.  c.  16.  Quod  quidem  si  dic- 
tum  est,  ideo  dici  potuit  ad  illos  deridendos,  quibus  hoc 
mandasse  perhibetur,  quoniam  certus  erat  ordinatores  suos 
non  esse  traditores. 

29  Theod.  Histor.  Relig.  c.  13.  Ou  Svva-rov  <5ts  t>;w  «u-rtjv 
kiriTiSrtivai  ytipoToviav. 

29  Cypr.  Ep.  35.  al.  40.  Admonitos  nos  et  instructos  sci- 
atis  dignatione  divina,  ut  Numidicus  presbyter  adscribatur 


presbyterorum  Cathaginiensium  numero,  et  nobiscum  sedeat 
in  clero. 

30  Ep.  Synod.  ap.  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  9.  et  Theodor.  lib.  1. 
C.  9.   Mi/Tt/cu)T6jja  \cipoTovia  (itfiaiuiSlvTas,  &C 

31  Vales.  Not.  in  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  9. 

32  Du  Pin,  Biblioth.  Cent.  4.  p.  251. 

33  Aug.  cont.  Parmen.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  Si  visum  est  opus 
esse,  ut  eadem  officia  gererent  quae  gerebant,  non  sunt  rur- 
sus  ordinati,  sed  sicut  baptismus  in  eis,  ita  ordinatio  mansit 
integra,  &c.  Vid.  cont.  Crescon.  lib.  2.  c.  11.  It.  Ep.  50. 
p.  87.  Ep.  162.  p.  279. 

M  Cod.  Can.  Afr.  c.  69  et  70.      35  Coll.  Carth.  Die  1.  c.  16. 

36  Aug.  Ep.  50.  ad  Bonifac.  p.  87.  Damnato  uno  quodam 
Donato,  qui  author  schismatis  fuisse  manifestatus  est,  cae- 
teros  correctos,  etiamsi  extra  ecclesiam  ordinati  essent,  in 
suis  honoribus  recipiendos  esse  censuerunt. 
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ordained.  It  was  so  in  the  Greek  church,  at  the 
time  when  those  called  the  Apostolical  Canons  were 
made.  For  the  same  canon37  that  condemns  re- 
ordinations  in  the  church,  makes  an  exception  in 
the  case  of  such  as  were  ordained  hy  heretics ;  pro- 
nouncing  their  ordination  void,  and  requiring  them 
to  be  ordained  again.  And  this  was  generally  the 
practice  of  all  those  churches  in  the  third  century, 
which  denied  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism ;  for 
by  much  stronger  reason  they  denied  their  ordina- 
tions.  Therefore  Firmihan,  who  was  of  this  opinion, 
tells  us  also,  that  the  council M  of  Iconium,  anno 
256,  decreed,  that  heretics  had  no  power  to  minister 
either  baptism,  or  confirmation,  or  ordination.  Nay, 
some  of  those  who  allowed  the  baptism  of  heretics, 
yet  still  continued  to  condemn  their  ordinations. 
As  Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  determines 
against  such  as39  were  ordained  by  the  Arians  and 
such  other  heretics,  that  they  were  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted  with  their  honours  in  the  catholic  church  ; 
though  their  baptism  might  stand  good,  being  ad- 
ministered  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  another  place40 
he  says,  it  was  the  ancient  rule  of  the  church  of 
Rome  to  cancel  and  disannul  all  such  ordinations ; 
though  in  some  places,  he  owns,  they  were  allowed : 
for  Anisius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  with  a  council 
of  his  provincial  bishops,  agreed  to  receive  those 
whom  Bonosus,  an  heretical  bishop  of  Macedonia, 
had  ordained  ;  that  they  might  not  continue  to 
strengthen  his  party,  and  thereby  bring  no  small 
damage  upon  the  church.  Liberius  not  only  admit- 
ted  the  Macedonian  bishops  to  communion,  but  also 
allowed  them  to  continue  in  their  office,  upon  their 
subscriprion  to  the  Nicene  creed,  and  abjuration  of 
their  fbrmer  heresy ;  as  Socrates,41  and  Sozomen,12 
and  St.  Basil,43  and  others  testify.  In  France,  the 
custom  was  in  the  time  of  Clodoveus  to  give  a  new 
imposition  of  hands  to  the  Arian  clergy  that  return- 
ed  to  the  catholic .  faith ;  as  appears  from  the  first 
council  of  Orleans,  which  made  a  decree44  about  it : 
but  that,  perhaps,  does  not  mean  a  new  ordination, 
but  only  such  a  reconciliatory  imposition  of  hands, 


as  was  used  to  be  given  to  penitents  in  absolution. 
But  if  otherwise,  it  proves  that  the  church  had  dif- 
ferent  methods  of  proceeding  in  this  case,  as  she 
judged  it  most  expedient  and  beneficial  for  her  ser- 
vice  ;  sometimes  reversing  and  disannulling  the  or- 
dinations  of  heretics  for  discipline's  sake,  and  to  show 
her  resentments  of  their  errors ;  and  sometimes  al- 
lowing  them  to  stand  good  for  her  own  sake,  to  pre- 
vent  greater  scandals,  and  to  encourage  the  straying 
people  to  return  with  their  leaders  to  the  unity  of 
the  catholic  faith.  Upon  which  account  the  general 
council  of  Ephesus45  made  an  order  concerning  the 
Messahan  heretics,  otherwise  called  Euchites  and 
Enthusiasts,  that  if  any  of  their  clergy  would  re- 
turn  to  the  church,  and  in  writing  anathematize 
their  former  errors,  they  should  continue  in  the  same 
station  they  were  in  before ;  otherwise  they  should 
be  degraded,  and  enjoy  neither  clerical  promotion 
nor  communion  in  the  church.  The  council  of  Nice 
is  thought  to  have  made  the  like  decree 4S  in  favour 
of  the  Novatian  clergy,  only  giving  them  a  recon- 
ciliatory  imposition  of  hands  by  way  of  absolution, 
not  re-ordination.  And  there  is  nothing  more  cer- 
tain  than  that  the  African  fathers  so  treated  the 
Donatists ;  particularly  St.  Austin  in  all  his  writings 
plcads  as  much  for  the  validity  of  heretical  ordina- 
tions,  as  heretical  baptism ;  and  says  further,  that 
when  the  church47  judged  it  expedient  not  to  suffer 
the  Donatist  bishops  to  officiate  upon  their  return 
to  the  church,  she  did  not  thereby  intend  to  deny 
the  reality  or  validity  of  their  ordination,  but  sup- 
posed  that  to  remain  still  perfect  and  entire  in  them. 
And  this  is  what  St.  Austin  meant  by  the  sacrament 
of  ordination,  as  he  words  it,  or  the  indelible  charac- 
ter  which  was  thereby  imprinted ;  that  though  a  man 
turned  apostate,  or  was  suspended  or  deprived  for 
any  crime,  yet  if  upon  his  repentance  and  satisfac- 
tion  the  church  thought  fit  to  admit  him  to  officiate 
again,  there  was  no  necessity  of  giving  him  a  new 
orchnation,  no  more  than  a  new  baptism ;  for  the 
character  of  both  remained  entire.  This  was  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  African  church,  and 
most  others,  in  the  time  of  St.  Austin. 


87  Canon.  Apost.  c.  67. 

38  Firmil.  Ep.  75.  ap.  Cyprian.  p.  221.  Haeretico  sicut  or- 
dinare  non  licet,  nec  manum  imponere,  ita  nec  baptizare. 

39  Innoc.  Ep.  18.  ad  Alexand.  c.  3.  Non  videtur  clericos 
eorum  cumsacerdotii  autministerii  cujuspiam  suscipi  debere 
dignitate;  quoniam  iis  solum  baptisma  ratuni  esse  permitti- 
mus,  &c. 

40  Id.  Ep.  22.  ad  Episc.  Macedon.  c.  5.  Ani^ii  quondam 
fratris  nostri,  aliorumque  consacerdotum  summa  deliberatio 
haec  fuit,  ut  quos  Bonosus  ordinaverat,  ne  cum  eodem  rema- 
nerent,  ac  ne  fieret  mediocre  scandalum,  ordinati  reciperen- 

tur. Jam  ergo  quod  pro  remedio  ac  necessitate  temporis 

statutum  est,  constat  primitus  non  fuisse. 

41  Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  12.  ■  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  10. 
43  Basil.  Ep.  74.  ad  Episcopos  Occident. 


44  Conc.  Aurel.  1.  c.  12.  De  haereticis  clericis,  qui  ad 
fidem  catholicam  plena  fide  et  voluntate  venerint,  id  censu- 

imus  observarii ut  officiutn,  q»o  eos  episcopus  dignos 

esse  censuerit,  cum  impositae  manus  benedictione  suscipiant. 

45  Conc.  Ephes.  Act.  7.  Decret.  cont.  Messalian.  t.  3.  p. 

809.     Si  clerici  fuerint,  maneant  clerici. Quod  si  renu- 

erint  anathematizare,  si  presbyteri  vel  diaconi  fuerint,  vel 
in  alio  quopiam  gradu  ecelesiae,  excidant  et  a  clero  et  a 
°radu  et  a  communioue. 

46  Conc.  Nic.  c.  8. 

47  Aug.  cont.  Parmen.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  Cum  expedire  hoc 
judicatur  ecclesiae,  ut  praepositi  eorum  venientes  ad  catholi- 
cam  societatem,  honores  suos  ibi  non  administrent ;  non  eis 
tamen  ipsa  ordinationis  sacramenta  detrahuntur,  sed  mancnt 
super  eos. 
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OF  THE  PRIVILEGES,  IMMUNITIES,  AND  REVENUES  OF  THE  CLERGY  IN  THE 

PRIMITIVE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SOME    INSTANCES    OF    RESPECT   "WHICH    THE    CLERGY   PAID    MTJTTTALLY   TO    ONE   ANOTHER. 


Having  thus  far  discoursed  of  the 

Thecferiryouigtd  necessary  qualifications  of  the  clergy, 

ment  totheirbre-     and  the  several  customs  observed  in 

thren,  travclling 

upon  ntcessary  oc-  the  designation  of  them  to  the  minis- 

casions.  ° 

terial  office ;  it  will  be  proper,  in  the 
next  place,  to  speak  of  the  respect  and  honour  that 
was  generally  paid  them  upon  the  account  of  their 
office.  Under  which  head  I  shall  comprise  what- 
ever  relates  to  the  privileges,  exemptions,  immuni- 
ties,  and  revenues  of  the  ancient  clergy.  Some 
particular  marks  of  honour,  as  they  were  peculiar 
to  this  or  that  order,  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  speaking  of  those  orders  :  but  now  I  shall  treat 
of  those  which  were  more  universal,  and  common 
to  all  orders.  And  here  it  will  not  be  amiss,  in  the 
first  place,  to  say  something  of  that  courteous  treat- 
ment  and  friendship,  wherewith  the  clergy  of  the 
ancient  church  were  obliged  to  receive  and  embrace 
one  another.  Two  or  three  instances  of  which  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  observe  at  present.  First,  That 
wherever  they  travelled  upon  necessary  occasions, 
they  were  to  be  entertained  by  their  brethren  of 
the  clergy  in  all  places,  out  of  the  pubhc  revenues 
of  the  church :  and  it  was  a  sort  of  crime  for  a 
bishop  or  other  clerk  to  refuse  the  hospitality  of  the 
church,  and  take  it  from  any  other.  The  historians, 
Socrates  and  Sozomen,1  tacitly  reflect  upon  Epi- 
phanius  for  an  action  of  this  nature,  that  when  he 
came  to  Constantinople,  where  Chrysostom  showed 
him  all  imaginable  respect  and  honour,  sending  his 
clergy  out  to  meet  him,  and  inviting  him  to  an 
apartment,  according  to  custom,  in  his  house,  he  re- 
fused  the  civility,  and  took  up  his  habitation  in  a 
separate  mansion.  This  was  interpreted  the  same 
thing  as  breaking  catholic  communion  with  him; 
as  it  proved  in  effect ;  for  he  came  on  purpose,  by 
the  instigations  of  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria,  to  form  an  accusation  against  him.     On  the 


1  Socrat.  lib.  6.  c.  12.  Sozom.  lib.  8.  c.  1-1. 
7  Firmil.  Ep.  75.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  228.  Ut  venientibus  non  so- 
lum  pax  et  communio,  sed  et  tectum  et  hospitium  negaretur. 
M  2 


other  hand,  to  deny  any  of  the  clergy  the  hospi- 
tality  of  the  church  upon  such  occasions  was  a 
more  unpardonable  crime,  and  looked  upon  as  the 
rudest  way  of  denying  communion.  Therefore  Fir- 
milian2  smartly  reproves  the  behaviour  of  Pope 
Stephen,  both  as  insolent  and  unchristian,  towards 
the  African  bishops,  who  were  sent  as  legates  from 
their  churches  to  him,  that  he  neither  admitted  them 
to  audience  himself,  nor  suffered  any  of  the  bre- 
thren  to  receive  them  to  his  house ;  so  not  only  de- 
nying  them  the  peace  and  communion  of  the  church, 
but  the  civility  of  Christian  entertainment  also. 
Which  was  so  much  the  greater  despite  and  affront 
to  them,  because  every  private  Christian  travelling 
with  letters  of  credence  from  his  own  church,  might 
have  challenged  that  privilege  upon  the  contessera- 
tion  of  hospitality,  as  Tertullian3  words  it;  and 
much  more  the  bishops  and  clergy  from  one  an- 
other.  By  the  laws  of  the  African  church,  every 
bishop  that  went  as  legate  of  a  provincial  synod  to 
that  which  they  called  a  general  or  plenary  synod, 
was  to  be  provided  of  all  things  necessary  in  his 
travels  from  this  hberality  of  the  church :  as  ap- 
pears  from  a  canon  in  the  third  council  of  Carthage, 
which  orders,*  that  no  province  should  send  above 
two  or  three  legates ;  that  so  they  might  appear 
with  less  pomp  and  envy,  and  be  less  charge  to 
their  entertainers.  This  implies  that  every  church 
was  obliged,  by  custom  at  least,  to  give  them  en- 
tertainment  in  their  passage. 

Another  instance  of  customary  re- 
spect,  which  the  clergy  were  obliged 
to  show  to  one  another,  was,  that 
when  any  bishop  or  presbyter  came 
to  a  foreign  church,  they  were  to  be  comphmented 
with  the  honorary  privilege  of  performing  Divine 
offices,  and  consecrating  the  eucharist  in  the  church. 
This  was  a  very  ancient  custom,  as  appears  from 


Sect.  2. 
And  to  <jive  thcm 
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3  Tertul.  de  Praescript.  c.  20. 

4  Conc.  Carth.  3.  c.  2.     Ut  et  minus  invidiosi,  minusque 
hospitibus  sumptuosi  existant. 
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what  Irenseus  says  of  Anicetus,  bishop  of  Rome, 
that  when  Polycarp  came  to  settle  the  paschal  con- 
troversy  with  him,  Trapt-^wgriatv  tS,v  tvxapwTlav  Tif 
rio\uKap7nj>,5  which  does  not  barely  signify,  he  gave 
him  the  eucharist,  as  the  first  translators  of  Eusebius 
render  it;  but,  he  gave  place  to  him,  or  liberty  to 
consecrate  the  eucharist  in  his  church.  The  coun- 
cil  of  Arles,  which  turned  this  custom  into  a  law, 
uses  the  very  same  expression  about  it,  that  in  every 
church  they  should  give  place6  to  the  bishop  that 
was  a  stranger,  to  offer  the  oblation  or  sacrifice. 
And  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage  more  plainly, 
that  a  bishop  or  presbyter'  visiting  another  church, 
shall  be  received  each  in  their  own  degree,  and  be 
invited  to  preach,  and  consecrate  the  oblation.  So 
they  were  to  be  admitted  to  all  the  honours  which 
the  church  could  show  them ;  the  bishop  was  to 
seat  his  fellow  bishop  in  the  same  throne  with  him- 
self,  and  the  presbyters  to  do  the  same  by  their 
fellow  presbyter.  For  that  the  canon  means  by  re- 
ceiving  them  in  their  own  degree.  Which  custom 
is  referred  to  by  the  catholic  bishops  in  the  collation 
of  Carthage,8  where  they  promise  the  Donatist  bi- 
shops,  that  if  they  would  return  to  the  church,  they 
should  be  treated  by  them  as  fellow  bishops,  and 
sit  upon  the  same  thrones  with  them,  as  strangers 
were  used  to  do.  The  author  of  the  Constitutions 
joins  all  these  things  together,  saying,  Let  the  bishop 
that  is  a  stranger  sit  with  the  bishop,  and  be  invited 
to  preach ;  let  him  also  be  permitted  to  offer  the 
eucharist;  or  if  in  modesty  he  refuses  it,  let  him 
at  least  be  constrained  to  give  the  blessing  to  the 
people. 

But  then  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
these  honours  were  not  to  be  showed 
to  strangers,  as  mere  strangers,  but  as 
they  could  someways  give  proof  of 
their  orthodoxy  and  catholicism  to  the  church  to 
which  they  came.  And  in  this  respect  the  literce 
systaticce,  or  commendatory  letters,  as  they  called 
them,  were  of  great  use  and  service  in  the  church. 
For  no  strange  clergyman  was  to  be  admitted  so 
much  as  to  communicate,  much  less  to  officiate, 
without  these  letters  of  his  bishop,  in  any  church 
where  he  was  a  perfect  stranger,  for  fear  of  surrep- 
titious  or  passive  communion,  as  the  canons9  call 
it.  And  bishops  were  under  the  same  obligations 
to  take  the  letters  of  their  metropohtan,  if  they  had 
occasion  to   travel  into  a  foreign   country,  where 


Sect.  3. 
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they  could  not  otherwise  be  known.  The  third 
council  of  Carthage  has  a  canon 10  to  this  purpose 
that  no  bishop  should  go  beyond  sea  without  con- 
sulting  the  primate  of  his  province,  that  he  might 
have  hisformatce,  or  letters  of  commendation.  And 
that  the  same  discipline  was  observed  in  all  churches, 
seems  clear  from  one  of  those  canons  of  the 
Greek  church,  among  those  which  go  by  the  name 
of  Apostolical,  which  says,  no  strange  bishops," 
presbyters,  or  deacons  shall  be  received  dviv  avara- 
TtKwv,  unless  they  bring  commendatory  letters  with 
them :  but  without  them  they  shall  only  be  pro- 
vided  of  necessaries,  and  not  be  admitted  to  commu- 
nicate,  because  many  things  are  surreptitiously 
obtained.  The  translation  of  Dionysius  Exiguus 
indeed  denies  them  necessaries  also :  but  that  is  a 
manifest  corruption  of  the  Greek  text,  which  allows 
them  to  communicate  in  outward  good  things,  but 
not  in  the  communion  of  the  church.  And  this  is 
what  some  think  the  ancients  meant  by  communio 
peregrina,  the  communion  of  strangers,  when  such 
as  travelled  without  letters  of  credence,  were  hos- 
pitably  entertained,  and  provided  of  sustenance,  but 
not  admitted  to  participate  of  the  eucharist,  be- 
cause  they  had  no  testimonials  of  their  life  and 
conversation.  But  others  give  a  different  account 
of  this,  which  I  shall  more  nicely  examine,  when  I 
come  to  speak  of  the  discipline  of  the  church,  under 
which  head  the  communio  peregrina  will  come  to  be 
considered,  as  a  species  of  ecclesiastical  censure. 

A  third  instance  of  respect  which 
the  clergy  showed  to  one  another,  was, 
that  if  any  controversies   happened  ranW^ouMng 

*  A  L  themselves. 

among  themselves,  they  freely  con- 
sented  to  have  them  determined  by  their  bishops 
and  councils,  without  having  recourse  to  the  secular 
magistrate  for  justice.  Bishops,  as  I  have  had  oc- 
casion  to  show  before,12  were  anciently  authorized 
by  the  imperial  laws  to  hear  and  determine  secular 
pecuniary  causes  even  among  laymen,  when  both 
the  litigants  would  agree  upon  compromise  to  take 
them  for  arbitrators  :  but  among  the  clergy  there 
needed  no  such  particular  compromise,  but  by  the 
rules  and  canons  of  the  church  they  were  brought 
under  a  general  obligation  not  to  molest  one  an- 
other  before  a  secular  magistrate,  but  to  end  all 
their  controversies  under  the  cognizance  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical  tribunal.  The  case  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent  when  a  layman  and  a  clergyman  had  occa- 
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5  Iren.  Ep.  ad  Victor.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  24. 

6  Conc.  Arelat.  1.  c.  20.  Ut  peregrino  episcopo  locus 
sacrificandi  detur. 

7  Conc.  Carth.  4.  c.  33.  Ut  episcopi  vel  presbyteri,  s; 
causa  visenda?  ecclesi»  alterius  episcopi,  ad  ecclesiam  vene- 
rint,  et  in  gradu  suo  suscipiantur,  et  tam  ad  verbum  facien- 
dum,  quam  ad  oblationem  consecrandam  invitentur. 

8  Collat.  Carthag.  Die  J.  c.  16.  Sicut  peregrino  episcopo 
juxta  considente  collega. 

8  Conc.  Carthag.  1.  c.  7.     Clericus  vel  laicus  non  com- 


municet  in  aliena  plebe  sine  literis  episcopi  sui.  Nisi  hoc 
observatum  fuerit,  communio  fiet  passiva.  Vid.  Conc.  Lao- 
dicen.  c.  41.  Conc.  Antioch.  c.  7.  Agathens.  c.  38.  Chalce- 
don.  c.  11. 

10  Conc.  Carth.  3.  c.  28.  Ut  episcopi  trans  mare  non 
proficiscantur,  nisi  consulto  primse  sedis  episcopo,  ut  ab 
episcopo  proecipue  (leg.  praecipuo)  possint  sumere  forma- 
tam  vel  commendationem. 

11  Canon.  Apost.  c.  11. 

12  Book  II.  chap.  7. 
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sion  to  go  to  law  together :  for  then  the  layman 
was  at  liberty  to  choose  his  court,  and  was  not 
obliged  to  refer  his  cause  to  any  ecclesia-tical  judge, 
unless  by  compromise  he  brought  himself  under 
such  an  obligation.  For  so  the  imperial  laws13in 
this  case  had  provided.  Though  in  France  in  the 
time  of  the  Gothic  kings  it  was  otherwise :  for  lay- 
men  there  were  not  to  sue  a  clerk  in  a  secular  court 
without  the  bishop's  permission  ;  as  appears  from  a 
canon  of  the  council  M  of  Agde,  made  under  Alaric, 
anno  506,  which  equally  forbids  a  clergyman  to  sue 
a  layman  in  a  secular  court,  or  to  answer  to  any  ac- 
tion  brought  against  him  there,  without  the  bishop's 
permission.  But  whatever  difference  there  was  be- 
twixt  the  Roman  and  Gothic  laws  in  this  particular, 
it  is  evident,  that  as  to  any  controversies  arising 
among  the  clergy  themselves,  they  were  to  be  de- 
termined  before  ecclesiastical  judges;  as  appears 
from  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  which  is 
in  these  words  :  If  any  clergyman  hath  a  conrroversy 
with  another,  he  shall  not  leave  his  own  bishop, 
and  betake  himself l5  to  any  secular  court,  but  first 
have  a  hearing  before  his  own  bishop,  or  such  arbi- 
trators  as  both  parties  should  choose  with  the 
bishop's  approbation.  Otherwise  he  should  be  lia- 
ble  to  canonical  ccnsure.  "Which  censure  in  the 
African  church  was  the  loss  of  his  place,  whether 
he  were  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon,  or  any  other 
inferior  clerk,  that  declined  the  sentence  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical  court,  either  in  a  civil  or  criminal  cause, 
and  betook  himself  to  a  secular  court  for  justice  : 
though  he  carried  his  cause,  and  sentence  were 
given  on  his  side,  in  a  criminal  action,  yet  he  was 
to  be  deposed ;  or  if  it  was  a  civil  cause,  he  must 
lose  whatever  advantage  he  gained  by  the  action,  as 
the  third  council  of  Carthage  ,6  in  this  case  deter- 
mined,  because  he  despised  the  whole  church,  in 
that  he  could  not  confide  in  any  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons  to  be  his  judges.  Many  other  councils  deter- 
mined  the  same  thing.  as  that  of  Vannes,17  Chalons,18 
and  Mascon."  Andthe  councilof  Milevis20  decreed, 
that  no  one  should  petition  the  emperor  to  assign 
him  secular  judges,  but  only  ecclesiastical,21  under 
pain  of  deprivation.  So  great  confidence  did  the 
clergy  generally  place  in  one  another,  and  pay  such 


a  deference  to  the  wisdom,  integrity,  and  judgment 
of  their  brethren,  that  it  was  then  thought  they 
had  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  secular  courts  for 
justice,  but  they  were  wilhng  to  determine  all  con- 
troversies  of  their  own  among  themselves :  and  as 
the  imperial  laws  did  not  hinder  this,  but  encourage 
it ;  so  we  seldom  find  any  ecclesiastics  inchned  to 
oppose  it,  but  either  some  factious  and  turbulent 
men,  or  such  whose  crimes  had  made  them  so  ob- 
noxious,  that  they  had  reason  to  dread  an  eccle- 
siastical  censure. 

I  shall  but  observe  one  thing  more 


Sect  5. 


upon  this  head,  wliich  is,  the  great  tautTm^ehSig 
care  the  clergy  had  of  the  reputation  fhebuho^fallfdS- 
and  character  of  one  another ;  which 
being  a  sacred  and  necessary  thing  in  persons  of 
their  function,  they  did  not  think  fit  to  let  it  be 
exposed  to  the  malicious  calumnies  and  slanders  of 
every  base  and  false  accuser.  But  first,  in  all  accus- 
ations,  especially  against  bishops,  the  testimony  of 
two  or  three  witnesses  was  required,  according  to 
the  rule  of  the  apostle.  Therefore  when  the  synod 
of  Antioch  proceeded  to  condemn  Eustathius,  bishop 
of  Antioch,  upon  a  single  testimony,  the  liistorian 
censures  it22  as  an  arbitrary  proceeding  in  them 
against  that  apostohcal  canon,  "Receive  not  an  ac- 
cusation  against  an  elder,  but  before  two  or  three 
witnesses."  Secondly,  The  character  of  the  wit- 
nesses  was  to  be  examined,  before  their  testimony 
was  to  be  allowed  of.  A  heretic  was  not  to  give 
evidence  against  a  bishop,  as  may  be  collected  from 
those  canons  which  bear  the  name  of  the  Apostles', 
one  of  which  joins  these  two  things  together :  Re- 
ceive23  not  a  heretic  to  testify  against  a  bishop ; 
nor  a  single  witness,  though  he  be  one  of  the  faith- 
ful :  for  the  law  saith,  "  In  the  mouth  of  two  or  three 
witnesses  shall  every  word  be  estabhshed."  Athana- 
sius  pleaded  the  privilege  of  this  law,  when  he  was 
accused  for  suffering  Macarius  his  presby  ter  to  break 
the  communion  cup ;  he  urged,24  that  his  accusers 
were  Meletians,  who  ought  not  to  be  credited,  being 
schismatics,  and  cnemies  of  the  church.  By  the 
second  council  of  Carthage,  not  only  heretics,  but 
any  others  that  were  known  to  be  guilty25  of  scan- 
dalous  crimes,  were  to  be  rejected  from  giving  tes- 


13  Valentin.  Novel.  12.  ad  calcevn  Cod.  Th.  In  clerico 
petitore  consequens  erit,  ut  secundum  leges  pulsati  forum 
sequatur,  si  adversarius  suus  ad  episcopi  vel  presbyteri  au- 
dientiam  non  praestat  adseusum. 

u  Conc.  Agathens.  c.  32.  Clericus  nec  quenquam  pra;- 
sumat  apud  seecularem  judicem,  episcopo  non  permittente, 
pulsare.  Sed  si  pulsatus  fuerit,  non  respondeat,  nec  pro- 
ponat,  nec  audeat  criminale  negotium  in  judicio  seculari 
proponere. 

B  Conc.  Chalced.  c.  9.  Et  tis  K\t)piKds  irpds  k\i,oik6v 
irpayita  ixtl>  !l'l  iy<aTa\tfnrav{-no  tov  oIkcXov  kiriaKO- 
irov,  Ka\  iirl  KotruLKu  ciKao-Tijpta  KaTaTos^tTtti.  Nic. 

16  Conc.  Carth.  3.  c.  9.  Quisquis  episcoporum,  presbyte- 
rorum,  et  diaconorum  seu  clericorum,  cum  in  ecclesia  ei 
«rimen  fuerit  intentatum,  vel  civilis  causa  fuerit  commota, 


si  derelicto  ecclesiastico  judicio  publicis  judiciis  purgari 
voluerit,  eliamsi  pro  ipso  prolata  fuerit  sententia,  locum 
suum  amittat,  et  hoc  in  criminali  actione.  In  civili  vero 
perdat  quod  evicerit,  si  locum  suum  obtinere  maluerit,  &c. 

17  Conc.  Venetic.  c.  9.  IS  Conc.  Cabillon.  c.  11. 

19  Conc.  Matiscon.  c.  8.  a  Conc.  Milev.  c.  19. 

21  Conc.  Milev.  c.  19.  Quicunque  ab  imperatore  cogni- 
tionem  judiciorum  publicorum  petierit,  honore  proprio  pri- 
vetur:  si  autem  episcopale  judicium  ab  imperatore  postu- 
laverit,  nihil  ei  obsit. 

■  Theod.  Hist.  lib.  1.  c.  20.  a  Canon.  Apost.  c.  75. 

c*  Athan.  Apol.  ad  Constant.  t.  1.  p.  731. 

25  Conc.  Carth.  2.  c.  6.  Qui  aliquibus  sceleribus  irretitus 
est,  vocem  adversus  majores  natu  non  habeat  accusaudi. 
Vid.  Cod.  Can.  Afric.  c.  8. 
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timony  against  any  elder  of  the  church.  The  first 
general  council  of  Constantinople  distinguishes  the 
causes,  upon  which  an  accusation  might  be  brought 
against  a  bishop  :  for  a  man  might  have  a  private 
cause  of  complaint  against  him,  as  that  he  was  de- 
frauded  in  his  property,  or  in  any  the  hke  case  in- 
jured  by  him  ;  in  which  case  his  accusation  was  to 
be  heard,  without  considering  at  all  the  quality  of 
the  person  or  his  rehgion.  For  a  bishop  was  to 
keep  a  good  conscience,  and  any  man  that  com- 
plained  of  being  injured  by  him,  was  to  have  justice 
done  him,  whatever  rehgion  he  was  of.  But  if  the 
crime  was  purely  ecclesiastical  that  was  alleged 
against  him,  then  the  personal  quahties  of  the  ac- 
cusers  were  to  be  examined ;  so  that  no  Tieretics 
should  be  allowed  to  accuse26  orthodox  bishops  in 
causes  ecclesiastical ;  nor  any  excommunicate  per- 
sons,  before  they  had  first  made  satisfaction  for 
their  own  crimes  ;  nor  any  who  were  impeached  of 
crimes,  of  which  they  had  not  proved  themselves 
innocent.  The  council  of  Chalcedon27  adds,  that 
no  clergyman  or  layman  should  be  admitted  to  im- 
peach  a  bishop  or  a  clerk,  till  his  own  reputation 
and  character  were  first  inquired  into  and  fully  ex- 
amined.  So  careful  were  they  in  this  matter  not 
to  expose  the  credit  of  the  clergy  to  the  malicious 
designs  or  wicked  conspiracies  of  any  profligate 
wretches,  whom  malice  or  bribery  might  induce  to 
accuse  them.  Thirdly,  In  case  of  false  accusation, 
whether  pubhc  or  private,  the  penalty  against  the 
offender  was  very  severe.  If  any  clergyman,  says 
one23  of  the  Apostolical  Canons,  unjustly  reproach  a 
bishop,  he  shall  be  deposed :  for  it  is  written,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people."  And 
by  a  canon29  of  the  council  of  Eliberis,  for  any  man 
to  charge  a  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon  with  a  false 
crime,  which  he  could  not  make  good  against  them, 
was  excommunication,  without  hopes  of  reconcilia- 
tion  at  the  hour  of  death.  Which  was  the  usual 
penalty  that  was  inflicted  by  that  council  upon  very 
great  and  notorious  offenders  ;  for  which  some  have 
censured  the  Spanish  church  as  guilty  of  Novatian- 
ism,  but  without  reason,  as  I  shall  show  when  I 
come  to  discourse  of  the  discipline  of  the  church. 
Here  it  may  be  suflrcient  to  observe,  that  they 
thought  this  crime  one  of  the  first  magnitude,  since 
they  refused  to  give  the  external  peace  of  the  church 
to  such  offenders,  even  at  their  last  hour.  Many 
other  instances  of  the  like  respect  might  here  be 
added,  but  by  these  few  the  reader  will  be  able  to 


judge,  with  what  candour  and  civility  the  clergy  of 
the  primitive  church  were  obliged  to  receive  and 
treat  one  another.  And  it  would  have  been  happy 
for  all  ages,  had  they  walked  in  the  same  steps,  and 
copied  after  so  good  an  example. 


CHAPTER  II. 

INSTANCES  OF  RESPECT  SHOWED  TO  THE  CLERGY 
BY  THE  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT.  WHERE  PARTICU- 
LARLY  OF  THEIR  EXEMPTION  FROM  THE  COGNI- 
ZANCE  OF  THE  SECULAR  COURTS  IN  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL    CAUSES. 


Sect.  1. 
Bishops  not  to  be 
called  into  anjr 
secularcourt  togive 
their  testimony. 


Next  to  the  respect  which  the  clergy 
showed  to  one  another,  it  will  be  pro- 
per  to  speak  of  the  honours  which 
were  done  them  by  the  civil  magis- 
trates,  which  were  more  or  less,  according  as  either 
the  inclination  and  piety  of  the  emperors  led  them, 
or  as  the  state  of  the  times  required.  These  honours 
chiefly  consisted  in  exempting  them  from  some  sort 
of  obligations  to  which  others  were  hable,  and  in 
granting  them  certain  privileges  and  immunities 
which  others  did  not  enjoy.  Of  this  kind  was  that 
instance  of  respect,  which  by  the  laws  of  Justinian 
was  granted  to  all  bishops,  that  no  secular  judge 
should  compel1  them  to  appear  in  a  public  court  to 
give  their  testimony  before  him,  but  he  should  send 
one  of  his  officers  to  take  it  from  their  mouth  in 
private.  This  law  is  also  repeated  in  the  Justinian 
Code,2  and  there  said  to  be  enacted  first  by  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great,  a  law  of  whose  is  still  extant  in  the 
same  words  in  the  Theodosian  Code.3  But  Gotho- 
fred  will  have  it,  that  this  law,  as  first  enacted  by 
Theodosius,  meant  no  more  than  to  exempt  the 
clergy  from  being  bound  to  give  an  account  to  the 
civil  magistrates,  of  what  judgments  or  sentences 
they  passed  upon  any  secular  causes  that  were  re- 
ferred  to  their  arbitration.  And  indeed  it  is  evident, 
that  the  law  terms,  ad  testimonium  devocari,  and  t/c 
fiaprvpiav  imKaXiia^ai,  are  taken  in  this  sense  by  the 
African  fathers  in  the  fifth  council  of  Carthage, 
where  it  was  agreed4  to  petition  the  emperors  to 
make  a  decree,  that  if  any  persons  referred  a  civil 
cause  to  the  arbitration  of  the  church,  and  one  of 
the  parties  chanced  to  be  displeased  with  the  de- 


26  Conc.  Constant.  Gen.  1.  c.  6. 

27  Conc.  Chalced.  c.  21.  M  Canon.  Apost.  c.  47. 

29  Conc.  Eliber.  c.  75.  Si  quis  episcopum,  presbyterum, 
vel  diaconum  falsis  criminibus  appetierit,  et  probare  non 
potuerit,  nec  in  fine  dandam  ei  communionem. 

1  Justin.  Novel.  123.  c.  7.  Nulli  judicum  licebit  Deo 
amabiles  episcopos  cogere  ad  judicium  venire  proexhibendo 
testimonio;  sed  judex  mittat  ad  eos  quosdam  ex  personis 
ministrantium  sibi,  &c. 


2  Cod.  Just.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  7.  Imperator 
Theodosius  dixit,  Nec  honore  nec  legibus  episcopus  ad  tes- 
timonium  dicendum  flagitetur. 

3  Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  39.  de  Fide  Testium,  Leg.  8. 

4  Conc.  Carth.  5.  c.  1.  It.  Cod.  Can.  Afr.  c.  59.  Et 
Conc.  vulgo  dict.  Africanum.  c.  26.  Petendum  ut  statuere 
dignentur,  ut  si  qui  forte  in  ecclesia  quamlibet  causam,  jure 
apostolico  ecclesiis  imposito,  agere  voluerint,  et  fortasse 
decisio  clericorum  uni  parti  displicuerit;  non  liceat  cleri- 
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cision  or  scntcncc  that  was  given  against  him ;  it 
should  not  be  lawful  to  draw  the  clergyman,  who 
was  judge  in  the  cause,  into  any  secular  court,  to 
make  him  give  any  testimony  or  account  of  his  de- 
termination.  This  was  not  intended  to  exempt 
clergymen  in  general  from  being  called  to  be  wit- 
nesses  in  a  secular  court,  but  only  to  free  them  from 
the  prosecutions  of  vexatious  and  troublesome  men, 
who,  when  they  had  chosen  them  for  their  arbi- 
trators,  would  not  stand  to  their  arbitration,  but 
prosecuted  them  in  the  civil  courts,  as  if  they  had 
given  a  partial  sentence  against  them :  and  though 
it  was  contrary  to  the  law  to  give  them  any  such 
trouble ;  because,  as  I  have  showed5  in  another 
place,  all  such  determinations  were  to  be  absolutely 
decisive  and  final  without  appeal ;  yet  it  is  probable 
some  secular  judges  in  Africa  might  give  encourage- 
ment  to  such  prosecutions  :  which  made  the  African 
fathers  complain  of  the  grievance,  and  desire  to 
have  it  redressed,  in  the  for^nentioned  canon,  to 
which  Gothofred  thinks  the  law  of  Theodosius 
refers.  But  whether  the  law  of  Theodosius  be  thus 
to  be  limited,  is  a  matter  that  may  admit  of  further 
inquiry.  Gothofred  himself  confesses  that  Justi- 
nian  took  it  in  a  larger  sense ;  and  that  is  enough 
for  me  to  found  this  privilege  of  bishops  upon,  that 
they  were  not  to  be  called  into  a  secular  court,  to 
give  their  testimony  there  in  any  case  whatsoever. 
Another  privilege  of  this  kind, 
Nor  ouigtd.to  which  also  argued  great  respect  paid 
uponoaiii,  by  the     to  bishops,  was,  that  when  their  testi- 

laws  of  Justinian.  ... 

mony  was  taken  in  private,  they  were 
not  obliged  to  give  it  upon  oath,  as  other  witnesses 
were,  but  only  upon  their  word,  as  became  the 
priests  of  God,  laying  the  holy  Gospels  before  them. 
For  the  same  law  of  Justinian6  which  grants  them 
the  former  privilege,  enacted  this  in  their  favour 
and  behalf  also.  And  in  pursuance  of  that  law 
probably  the  council  of  Tribur  some  ages  after 7  de- 
creed,  that  no  presbyter  should  be  questioned  upon 
oath,  but  instead  of  that  only  be  interrogated  upon 
his  consecration ;  hecause  it  did  not  become  a  priest 
to  swear  upon  a  light  cause.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear,  that  this  indulgence  was  granted  to  bishops 
before  the  time  of  Justinian.  For  the  council  of 
Chalcedon"  exacted  an  oath  in  a  certain  case  of 


the  Egyptian  bishops;  and  the  council  of  Tyre" 
required  the  same  of  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa.  And 
there  are  many  other  instances  of  the  like  nature. 

Constantine  the  Grcat  granted  many 
privileges   to  the   clergy;   but  there     whethertbe 

,  -i  i   •  single  evidence  of 

are   some   that  go  under   lus  name,  o.>ei.isi,oPv,aSgood 

iu  law  agaiuv.t  tlie 

which  were  certainly  never  granted  by  J,^'™ony  of  many 
him :  as  his  famed  donation  to  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  which  Baronius l0  himself  gives 
up  for  a  forgery,  and  De  Marca  "  and  Pagi 12  prove 
it  to  be  a  spurious  fiction  of  the  ninth  century,  in- 
ventedmost  probably  by  the  same  Isidore  Mercator, 
who  forged  the  decretal  epistles  of  the  ancicnt  bi- 
shops  of  Rome.  There  are  other  privileges  fathered 
upon  Constantine,  which  though  not  such  manifest 
forgeries  as  the  former,  are  yet  by  learned  men  re- 
puted  of  a  doubtful  nature  ;  such  as  that  which  is 
comprised  in  a  law  under  the  name  of  Constantine ,s 
at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  where  all  judges 
are  commanded  to  take  the  single  evidence  of  one 
bishop  as  good  in  law,  against  all  others  whatso- 
ever.  Gothofred  is  of  opinion,  that  this  whole  title 
in  the  Theodosian  Code  is  spurious ;  and  for  this 
law  in  particular,  there  are  two  arguments  that 
seem  to  prove  it  not  genuine.  First,  Because  Con- 
stantine  himself  in  another  law  says,14  the  testimony 
of  a  single  witness  shall  not  be  heard  in  any  case, 
no,  not  though  the  witness  be  a  senator.  Secondly, 
Because  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  as  well  as  the  civil, 
require  two  witnesses,  as  has  been  noted  in  the  last 
chapter.  Which,  I  think,  are  sufncient  arguments 
to  prove,  that  no  such  extravagant  privilege  could 
be  granted  to  bishops  by  Constantine :  but  I  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  if  he  can  find  better 
arguments  to  the  contrary. 

We  have  better  proof  for  another         „  . 

*  Sect.  4. 

privilege  that  we  find  granted  to  pres-  l^SftgSSttt&g 
byters,  which  was,  that  if  any  of  them  qtt!*rX!liz° 
were  called  to  give  testimony  in  a  nesseswere- 
public  court,  they  should  not  be  examined  by 
scourging  or  torture,  as  the  law  directed  in  other 
cases.  For  by  the  Roman  laws  witnesses  might  be 
examined  upon  the  rack  in  some  cases,  to  make 
them  declare  the  whole  truth :  as  we  learn  not  only 
from  the  laws IS  themselves,  but  from  St.  Austin,14 
and  Synesius,17  who  mentions  several  new  sorts  of 


cum  in  judicium  ad  testimonium  devoeari  eum,  qui  cognitor 
vel  praesens  (forsan  praeses)  fuerit.  Et  nulla  ad  testimo- 
nium  dicendum  ecclesiastici  cujuslibet  persona  pulsetur. 

s  Book  II.  chap.  7.  sect.  3  and  4. 

6  Justin.  Novel.  123.  c.  7.  Propositis  SS.  evangeliis,  se- 
cundum  quod  decet  sacerdotes,  dicant  quod  noverint,  non 
tamen  jurent. 

'  Conc.  Tribur.  c.  21.  Presbyter  vice  juramenti  per 
sanctam  consecrationem  interrogetur;  quia  sacerdotes  ex 
levi  causa  jurare  non  debent,  &c. 

9  Conc.  Chalced.  Act.  4.  t.  4.  p.  518. 

»  Conc.  Tyr.  in  Act.  9.  Concil.  Chalced.  p.  629. 

10  Baron.  an.  324.  n.  118. 


11  Marca,  de  Concord.  lib.  6.  c.  6.  n.  6. 

12  Pagi,  Critic.  in  Baron.  an.  324.  n.  13. 

18  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  12.  de  Episc.  Audient.  Leg.  1. 
Testimonium  etiam  ab  uno  licet  episcopo  perhibitum,  om- 
nes  judices  indubitanter  accipiant,  nec  alius  audiatur,  cum 
testimonium  episcopi  a  qualibet  parte  fuerit  repromissura. 

11  Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  39.  de  Fide  Testium,  Leg.  3. 
Sancimus,  ut  uuius  omnino  testis  responsio  non  audiatur, 
etiamsi  praeclarae  curiae  honore  praefulgeat. 

15  Vid.  Cod.  Justin.  lib.  9.  Tit.  41.  de  Quaestionibus.  It. 
Cod.  Theod.  lib.  13.  Tit.9.de  Naufragiis,  Leg.  2. 

16  Aug.  Serm.  49.  de  Divers.  1. 10.  p.  520. 
"  Synes.  Ep.  58. 
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torture,  which  Andronicus,  the  tyrannical  prefect  of 
Ptolemais,  invented,  beyond  what  the  law  directed. 
But  now  nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  imposed 
upon  any  presbyter  of  the  church :  for  tliey  were 
exempted  from  it  by  a  law  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
which  is  still  extant  in  both  the  Codes,18  by  which 
it  also  appears  that  it  was  a  peculiar  privilege 
granted  to  bishops  and  presbyters,  but  to  none  be- 
low  them :  for  the  rest  of  the  clergy  are  excepted, 
and  left  to  the  common  way  of  examination,  which 
in  other  cases  the  law  directed  to  be  used. 

But   the   next    privilege    I   am   to 

Sect.  5.  ..  .  , 

The  ciergy  es-       mention,  was  a  more  universal  one, 

empt  from  the  or-  .  nii  r    ■     , 

r!inarycoKni!ance      that  extended  to  all  ttie  clergy ;  which 

ot  the  secularcourts 

in  aii  ecciesiasticai    was  their  exemption  from  the  ordi- 

causes.  i 

nary  cognizance  of  the  secular  courts 
in  several  sorts  of  causes.  To  understand  this 
matter  aright,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  two 
things.  First,  The  different  kinds  of  causes  in 
which  the  clergy  might  be  conccrncd ;  and,  second- 
ly,  The  different  powers  of  the  inferior  courts  from 
that  of  the  supreme  magistrate,  who  was  invested 
with  a  peculiar  prerogarive  power  above  them. 
The  want  of  attending  to  which  distinctions  is  the 
thing  that  has  bred  so  much  confusion  in  modern 
authors  upon  this  subject,  and  especially  in  the 
Romish  writers,  many  of  which  are  intolerably 
partial  in  their  accounts,  and  highly  injurious  to 
the  civil  magistrates,  under  pretence  of  asserting 
and  maintaining  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
church.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  to  have  a 
right  understanding  in  this  matter,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish  the  several  sorts  of  causes  in  which  eccle- 
siastical  persons  might  be  concerned.  Now  these 
were  of  four  kinds.  First,  Such  as  related  to  mat- 
ters  purely  eccclesiastical,  as  crimes  committed 
against  the  faith,  or  canons,  and  discipline,  and 
good  order  of  the  church,  which  were  to  be  punish- 
ed  with  ecclesiastical  censures.  Secondly,  Such  as 
related  to  mere  civil  and  pecuniary  matters  between 
a  clergyman  and  a  layman.  Thirdly,  Such  as  re- 
lated  to  political  matters,  as  gross  and  scandalous 
erimes  committed  against  the  laws,  and  to  the  detri- 
ment  of  the  commonwealth,  as  treason,  rebellion, 
robbery,  murder,  and  the  like,  which  in  the  laws 
are  called  atrocia  delicta.  Fourthly,  Such  as  related 
to  lesser  crimes  of  the  same  nature,  which  the  law 
calls  levia  delicta,  small  or  petty  offences.     Now, 


according  to  this  distinction  of  causes,  the  clergy 
were,  or  were  not,  exempt  from  the  cognizance  of 
the  civil  courts  by  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire. 
In  all  matters  that  were  purely  ecclesiastical  they 
were  absolutely  exempt,  as  Gothofred,19  the  great 
civihan,  scruples  not  to  own.  For  all  causes  of 
that  nature  were  reserved  to  the  hearing  of  bishops 
and  their  councils,  not  only  by  the  canons  of  the 
church,  but  the  laws  of  the  state  also. 

This  may  be  evidenced  from  the  Sect  « 
rescripts  of  several  emperors  succes-  rro™yeviawsCof 
sively  one  after  another,  most  of  which  c°n8tantlu8: 
are  extant  in  both  the  Codes.  Constantius,  anno 
355,  published  a  law,20  wherein  he  prohibited  any 
accusation  to  be  brought  against  a  bishop  before  a 
secular  magistrate ;  but  if  any  one  had  any  com- 
plaint  against  him,  his  cause  should  be  heard  and 
tried  by  a  synod  of  bishops.  This  at  least  must 
signify  in  ecclesiastical  causes ;  though  Gothofred 
and  some  others  sajf  it  extended  also  to  civil  and 
criminal  causes ;  and  that  though  it  looked  hke 
a  privilege,  yet  it  was  intended  as  a  snare  to  the 
catholic  bishops,  to  oppress  them  by  his  Arian 
synods,  in  those  times  when  the  majority  of  bishops 
in  any  synod  were  commonly  such  as  favoured  the 
Arian  party ;  and  a  catholic  bishop  might  expect 
more  favour  and  justice  from  a  secular  court  than 
from  them.  But  whether  this  law  extended  to  all 
civil  and  criminal  causes  is  not  very  easy  to  deter- 
mine  :  thus  much  is  certain,  that  if  it  did,  it  was  not 
long  after  in  that  part  revoked,  whilst  in  the  other 
part  it  stood  good,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  laws 
of  the  succeeding  emperors. 

For  Valentinian  granted  the  clergy         Sec,  7 
the  same  immunity  in  all  ecclesiasti-  va*"ntiniauand 
cal  causes.     As  appears  from   what  Grjt,,in- 
St.  Ambrose  writes  to  the  younger  Valentinian  con- 
cerning  his  father,  saying,  Your  father,  of  august 
memory,2'  did  not  only  say  it  in  words,  but  enacted 
it  into  a  law,  that  in  matters  of  faith  and  ecclesias- 
tical  order  they  ought  to  judge  who  were  qualified 
by  their  office,  and  of  the  same  order.     For  those 
are  the  words  of  his  rescript.     That  is,  he  would 
have  priests  to  judge  of  priests.    This  law  is  not  now 
extant  in  the  Code,  but  there  is  another  of  Valen- 
tinian  and  Gratian  to  the  same  purpose ;  wherein 
it  is  decreed,22  that  the  same  custom  should  be  ob- 
served  in   ecclesiastical  business,  as  was  in   civil 


13Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  39.  de  Fide  Testium,  Leg.  10. 
Presbyteri  citra  injuriam  quoestionis  testimonium  dicant ; 
ita  tamen  ut  falsa  non  simulent.  Caeteri  vero  clerici,  qui 
eorum  gradum  vel  ordinem  subsequuntur,  si  ad  testimonium 
dicendum  petiti  fuerint,  prout  leges  prajcipiuut,  audiantur. 
Vid.  Cod.  Justin.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  Leg.  8. 

19  Gothofr.  Comment.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  23. 

20  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  12.  Mansuetu- 
dinis  nostrae  lege  prohibemus  in  judiciis  episcopns  accusari. 

Si  quid  est  igitur  querelarum,  quod  quispiam  defert, 

apud  alios  potissimum  episcopos  convenit  explorari,  &c. 


21  Ambros.  Ep.  32.  Augustae  memoriae  pater  tuus  non 
solum  sermone  respondit,  sed  etiam  legibus  suis  sanxit,  in 
causa  fidei,  vel  ecclesiastici  alicujus  ordinis  eum  judicare 
debere,  qui  nec  munere  impar,  nec  jure  dissimilis.  Haec 
enim  verba  rescripti  sunt.  Hoc  est,  sacerdotcs  de  sacerdo- 
tibus  voluit  jndicare. 

22  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  23.  Qui  mos  est 
causarum  civilium,  iidem  in  negotiis  ecclesiasticis  obtinendi 
sunt  :  ut  siqua  sunt  ex  quibusdam  dissensionibus,  levi- 
busque  delictis,  ad  religionis  observantiam  pertinentia,  locis 
suis,  et  a  suae  diceceseos  synodis  audiantur:  exceptis  qua» 
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causcs  :  that  if  thcre  arose  any  controversies  about 
mattcrs  of  religion,  either  froin  the  dissensions  of 
men,  or  other  small  offences,  they  should  be  heard 
and  determined  in  the  places  where  they  arose,  or 
in  the  synod  of  the  whole  diocese,  except  only  such 
criminal  actions  as  were  reserved  to  the  hearing  of 
the  ordinary  judges,  the  proconsuls  and  prefects  of 
every  province,  or  the  extraordinary  judges  of  the 
emperor's  own  appointing,  or  the  illustrious  powers, 
viz.  the  prafectus-prcetorio  of  the  diocese.  Here  it 
is  plain,  that  though  criminal  actions  against  the 
state-laws  are  excepted,  yet  all  matters  ecclesiasti- 
cal  were  to  be  heard  by  ecclesiastical  judges,  and 
no  other. 

In  the  last  title  of  the  Theodosian 
And  Thpodosius     Code,  there  is  a  law  under  the  name 

theGreat:  „„,,,.,.-,  , 

of  Theodosius  the  Great  to  the  same 
purpose,  wherein  it  is  decreed,  that  no  bishop,2*  or 
any  other  minister  of  the  church,  shall  be  drawn 
into  the  civil  courts  of  any  ordinary  or  extraordi- 
nary  judges,  about  matters  or  causes  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical  nature ;  because  they  have  judges  of  their 
own,  and  laws  distinct  from  those  of  the  state.  This 
law  is  cited  in  Gratian's  decree,  but  the  words, 
quantum  ad  causas  ecclesiasticas  tamen  pertinet,  are 
there  2'  fraudulently  left  out,  to  serve  the  current 
doctrine  and  hypothesis  of  his  own  timcs,  and  make 
the  reader  believe,  that  the  clergy  anciently  enjoyed 
an  exemption  not  only  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  but 
all  others.  I  the  rather  mention  this  corruption, 
because  none  of  the  correctors  of  Gratian  have  taken 
any  notice  of  it.  The  Roman  censors  silently  pass 
it  over,  and  it  has  escaped  the  diligence  of  Antonius 
Augustinus  and  Baluzius  also.  Gothofred  indeed 
questions  the  authority  of  the  law  itself ;  but  I  shall 
not  stand  to  dispute  that,  since  there  is  nothing  in 
it  contrary  to  the  preceding  laws,  or  those  that  fol- 
lowed  after. 

For  Arcadius  and   Honorius  con- 
And  Arcadius  and    tinued  the  same  privilege  to  the  cler- 

Honorius:  ,  , 

gy,  confirming  the  ancient  laws,  that 
whenever  any  cause  relating  to  religion  was  debated, 
the  bishops25  were  to  be  judges  ;  but  other  causes, 
belonging  to  the  cognizance  of  the  ordinary  judges, 
and  the  use  of  the  common  laws,  were  to  be  heard 
by  them  only. 


Theodosius  junior  and  Valentinian 
III.  refer  to  this  law  of  Honorius,  as     And  vaientinian 

,  ,  •  ,  i  •         e-  III.  andjubtulian. 

the  standing  law  then  m  force  con- 
ccrning  the  immunities  and  liberties  of  the  clergy, 
saying  in  one  of  their  decrees,  that26  bishops  and 
presbyters  had  no  court  of  secular  laws,  nor  any 
power  to  judge  of  other  causes,  except  such  as  re- 
lated  to  religion,  according  to  the  constitutions  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  inserted  into  the  Theodosian 
Code.  So  that  all  the  same  laws  which  denied 
them  power  in  sccular  causes,  allowed  them  the  pri- 
vilege  of  judging  in  ecclesiastical  causes  ;  and  the 
very  excepting  of  other  causes  is  a  manifest  proof, 
that  there  was  no  contest  made  about  these  to  the 
time  of  Justinian,  who  confirmed  the  privilege  which 
so  many  of  his  predecessors  had  granted  before  him. 
For  in  one  of  his  Novels27  we  find  it  enacted,  That 
all  ecclesiastical  crimes,  which  were  to  be  punished 
with  ecclesiastical  penalties  and  censures,  should 
be  judged  by  the  bishop  ;  the  provincial  judges  not 
intermeddling  with  them.  For,  saith  he,  it  is  our 
pleasure  that  such  matters  shall  not  be  heard  by  the 
civil  judges. 

Gothofred  is  also  of  opinion,28  that  Sec(  u 
some  of  the  lesser  criminal  causes  of  eJnYpuerKserScri- 
ecclesiastics  were  to  be  determined  by  mmal  MUSe3' 
the  bishops  and  their  synods  likewise.  For  in  the 
forementioned  law  of  Gratian,  (see  before,  sect.  7,) 
the  levia  delicta,  or  lesser  crimes,  are  reserved  to  the 
hearing  of  bishops.  And  St.  Ambrose  having  spoken 
of  the  decree  of  Valentinian,  that  orders  all  eccle- 
siastical  causes  to  be  judged  by  bishops  only,  adds 
also,  that  if  in  other  respects  a  bishop  was  to  be  cen- 
sured,  and  his  morals  ™  came  under  examination, 
such  causes  as  those  likewise  should  appertain  to  the 
episcopaljudgment.  Whichseems  to  putsome  dis- 
tinction  between  ecclesiastical  and  civil  criminal 
causes,  and  reserve  both  to  the  hearing  of  bishops 
and  their  synods.  But  thcn,  as  Gothofred  rightly 
observes,  this  must  only  be  understood  of  lesser  cri- 
minal  causes :  for  in  greater  criminal  actions  the 
clergy  were  liable  to  the  cognizance  of  the  secular 
judges  as  well  as  all  others.  Which  is  freely  owned 
by  De  Marca,  and  some  other  ingenuous  writers  of 
the  Romish  church.  For  De  Marca30  quits  the  po- 
sitions  of  Baronius  and  the  canonists,  and  confesses, 


actio  criminalis  ab  ordinariis  extraordinariisque  judicibus, 
aut  illustribus  potestatibus  audientia  (leg.  audienda)  con- 
stituit. 

°  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  12.  de  Episc.  Judicio.  Leg.  3. 
Continua  lege  sancinuts,  ut  nullus  episcoporum,  vel  eorum 
qui  ecclesioe  necessitatibus  serviunt,  ad  judicia  sive  ordina- 
riorum  sive  extraordinariorum  judicum  (quantum  tamen  ad 
causas  ecclesiasticas  pertinet)  pertrahatur,  &c. 

24  Gratian.  Caus.  11.  Qurest.  1.  c.  5. 

25  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  11.  de  Religione,  Leg.  1.  Quotiens 
de  religione  agitur,  episcopos  convenit  judicare :  caeteras 
vero  causas,  quae  ad  ordinarios  cognitoies,  vel  ad  usum 
publici  juris  pertinent,  legibus  oportet  audiri. 

26  Valentin.  Novel.  12  ad  calcem  Cod.  Theod.     Constat 


episcopos  et  presbyteros  forum  legibus  non  habere  :  nec  de 
aliis  causis,  secundum  Arcadii  et  Honorii  divalia  constitnta, 
qua:  Theodosianum  corpus  ostendit,  pra:terreligionem  posse 
cognoscere. 

27  Justin.  Novel.  83.  Si  vero  ecclesiasticum  sit  delictum, 
egens  castigatione  ecclesiastica  et  multa,  Deo  amabilis 
episcopus  hoc  discernat,  nihil  communicantibus  clarissimis 
provincia?  judicibus.  Neque  enim  volumus  talia  negotia 
omnino  scire  civiles  judices. 

28  Gothofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  23. 

29  Atnbr.  Ep.  32.  Quinetiam  si  alias  quoque  argueretur 
episcopus,  et  morum  esset  examinanda  causa,  etiam  hanc 
voluit  ad  episcopale  judicium  pertinere. 

30  Marca,  Dissert.  in  Cap.  Clericus,  ad  calcem  Antonii  Au- 
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that  as  it  appears  from  the  Theodosian  Code,  that 
the  ecclesiastical  crimes,  and  lesser  civil  crimes  of 
the  clergy,  were  left  to  the  hearing  of  bishops,  and 
the  synods  of  every  diocese  or  province;  so  the 
greater  civil  crimes  of  the  clergy,  which  he  reckons 
five  in  number,  were  reserved  to  the  hearing  of  the 
pubhc  courts  and  civil  judges;  which,  he  says,  ap- 
pears  from  the  laws  published  by  Sirmondus  in  his 
Appendix  to  the  Theodosian  Code. 

Some  reckon  those  laws  to  be  of 
But  not  i'n  ^cater    no  very  great  authority,  and  therefore 

criminal  cases.         T      ,      , ,  -,  i  - 

1  shall  rather  choose  to  confirm  this 
position  from  the  undoubted  laws  which  occur  in 
the  body  of  the  Theodosian  Code.  Such  as  that  of 
Theodosius  and  Gratian,  which  particularly  excepts 
these  greater  criminal  actions,31  and  reserves  them 
to  the  hearing  of  the  ordinary  or  extraordinary 
judges,  or  the  prcefeclus-prcetorio  of  the  diocese ; 
and  those  other  laws  of  Theodosius,  and  Arcadius, 
and  Honorius,  and  Valentinian  III.,  which  have 
been  cited  in  the  foregoing  sections,32  and  need 
not  here  be  repeated.  To  which  we  may  add  that  law 
of  the  elder  Valentinian,  which  orders33  all  such  ec- 
clesiastics  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  civil  courts,  that 
were  found  guilty  of  creeping  into  the  houses  of 
widows  and  orphans,  and  so  insinuating  into  their 
affections,  as  to  prevail  upon  them  to  disinherit 
their  relations,  and  make  them  their  heirs.  And 
that  other  law  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  which  in 
criminal  causes  exempts  the  clergy  of  Constanti- 
nople34  from  the  cognizance  of  all  inferior  courts, 
but  not  from  the  high  court  of  the  prcefectus-prce- 
torio  of  the  royal  city.  Which  appears  also  to  have 
been  the  practice  at  Rome.  For  Socrates35  ob- 
serves,  that  when,  in  the  confiict  which  happened 
at  the  election  of  Pope  Damasus,  some  persons 
were  slain,  many  both  of  the  laity  and  clergy  upon 
that  account  were  punished  by  Maximinus,  who  was 
then  prcefectus-prcetorio  at  Rome.     It  appears  fur- 


ther  from  the  Novels36  of  Valentinian  III.,  that  in 
such  criminal  actions  as  those  of  murder,  robbing 
of  graves,  or  the  like,  bishops,  as  well  as  any  other 
clerks,  were  bound  to  answer  before  the  civil  magis- 
trate  by  their  proctors.  But  Justinian  a  little  en- 
larged  the  privilege  with  respect  to  bishops,  making 
a  decree,37  that  no  one  should  draw  a  bishop  in  any 
pecuniary  or  criminal  cause  before  a  secular  magis- 
trate  against  his  will,  unless  the  emperor  gave  par- 
ticular  order  to  do  it.  This  was  the  plain  state  of 
the  matter,  as  to  what  concerned  the  exemption  of 
the  clergy  in  this  sort  of  criminal  causes,  notwith- 
standing  what  Baronius  or  any  others  of  that  strain 
have  said  to  the  contrary.  Nay,  some  ages  after, 
such  crimes  as  murder,  theft,  and  witchcraft  were 
brought  before  the  secular  judges  in  France,  as  ap- 
pears  from  the  council  of  Mascon,38  anno  581. 

The  case  was  much  the  same  in  all 
civil   pecuniary  controversies  which     Nor  in  pecuniarj 

causes  with  l.iymen. 

the  clergy  had  witn  laymen.  .bor 
though  they  might  end  all  such  causes  which  they 
had  one  with  another,  in  their  own  courts,  or  be- 
fore  a  synod  of  bishops ;  and  the  canons  obhged 
them  so  to  do,  as  has  been  noted  in  the  last  chap- 
ter;39  yet  if  their  controversy  happened  to  be  with 
a  layman,  the  layman  was  not  bound  to  refer  the 
hearing  of  his  cause  to  an  ecclesiastical  court,  un- 
less  he  voluntarily  consented  by  way  of  compromise 
to  take  some  ecclesiastical  persons  for  his  arbitra- 
tors.  This  is  evident  from  one  of  the  Constitutions 
of  Valentinian  III.,  which  says,  That  if  the  plain- 
tiff  was  a  layman,  he  might  compel  any  clergyman, 
with  whom  he  had  a  civil  contest,  to  answer  in  a 
civil  court,  if  he40  rather  chose  it.  And  the  council 
of  Epone,41  according  to  the  reading  of  Sirmond's 
edition,  says  the  same,  that  the  clergy,  if  they  were 
sued  in  a  secular  court,  should  make  no  scruple 
to  follow  the  plaintiff  thither.  But  Justinian,  at  the 
instance  of  Mennas,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 


gustini  de  Emendat.  Gratiani,  p.  577.  In  Codice  Theodo- 
siano  controversiae  quae  ad  religionem  pertinent,  in  quibus 
sunt  crimina  ecclesiastica,  et  minora  delicta  e  civilium  nu- 
mero,  episcopis  et  cujusque  dioeceseos  sive  provinciae  sy- 
nodis  relinquuntur:  servata  judiciis  publicis  atrocium  cri- 
minum,  quae  numero  quinque,  adversus  clericos  cognitione; 
ut  docent  leges  aliquot  editae  cura  Sirmondi  in  Appendice 
Codicis  Theodosiani. 

31  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  23.  Exceptis 
quae  actio  criminalis  ab  ordinariis  extraordinariisque  judici- 
bus,  aut  illustribus  potestatibus  audienda  constituit. 

33  See  sect.  8,  9,  10. 

33  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  20.  Ecclesiastici— vidu- 
arum  ac  pupillarum  domos  non  adeant :  sed  publicis  exter- 
minentur  judiciis,  si  posthac  eos  affines  earum  vel  propin- 
qui  putaverint  deferendos. 

34  Cod.  Justin.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  25.  Actor  in 
nullo  alio  foro,  vel  apud  quenquam  alterum  j  udicem  eosdem 
clericos  litibus  irretire,  et  civilibus  vel  criminalibus  negotiis 
tentet  innectere. 

35  Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  29.  Ai<i  tovto  iroWovs  XatKoiii  -rt  Kal 


k\ijpikovi  vtto  tov  tots  iirapyov  Ma%ip.iuov  Ti/j.u>pi)$7]vai. 

36  Valent.  Novel.  5.  de  Sepulcr.  Violat.  ad  calcem  Cod. 
Theod.  It.  Novel.  12.  Quam  formam  etiam  circa  episcopo- 
rum  personam  observari  oportere  censemus.  Ut  si  in  hu- 
jusmodi  ordinis  homines  actionem  pervasionis  et  atrocium 
injuriarum  dirigi  necesse  fuerit,  per  procuratorem  solemni- 
ter  ordinatum,  apud  judicem  publicum  inter  leges  et  jura 
confligant. 

37  Justin.  Novel.  123.  n.  8.  Sed  neque  ut  episcopus  pro 
pecuniaria  aliqua  aut  criminali  causa  ad  civilem  milita- 
remve  magistratum  invitus  perducatur,  sistaturve  sine  im- 
periali  jussione  concedimus. 

38  Conc.  Matiscon.  1.  can.  7.  S9  Chap.  1.  sect.  4. 

40  Valent.  Novel.  12.  Petitor  laicus,  seu  in  civili  seu  in 
criminali  causa,  cujuslibet  loci  clericum  adversarium  suum 
si  id  magis  eligat,  per  auctoritatem  legitimam  in  publico 
judicio  respondere  compellat. 

41  Cnnc.  Epaunens.  c.  11.  Si  pulsati  fuerint,  sequi  ad  se- 
culare  judicium  non  morentur.  Yet  note  that  other  edi- 
tions,  as  that  of  Crab  and  Binius,  read  it  to  a  contrary  sense 
sequi  ad  seculare  judicium  non  praesumant. 
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granted  the  clergy  of  the  royal  city  a  peculiar  pri- 
vilege,  that  in  all  pecuniary  matters42  their  cause 
should  first  be  brought  before  the  bishop ;  and  if 
the  nature  of  the  cause  happened  to  be  such  that 
he  could  not  determine  it,  then  recourse  might  be 
had  to  the  civil  judges,  but  not  otherwise.  From 
all  which  it  appears,  that  anciently  exemptions  of 
this  nature  were  not  challenged  as  matters  of  Di- 
vine  right,  but  depended  wholly  upon  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  Christian  princes,  however  after  ages 
came  to  put  another  kind  of  gloss  upon  them. 

Nay,  it  must  be  observed,  that  even 
otth7nmls*Tj    in  ecclesiastical  causes,  a  great  differ- 

distinction  between  .  .  j     i_    x 

the  snpreme  and      ence  was  always  observed   between 

lubordinate  ma^is- 

trates  in  this  busi-     the  power  of  the  prince  or  supreme 

ness  of  exemptions.  r  *  A 

magistrate,  and  that  of  the  subordin- 
ate  and  inferior  judges.  For  though  the  ordinary 
judges  were  bound  by  the  laws  not  to  intermeddle 
with  ecclesiastical  causes;  yet  in  some  cases,  the 
prince  himself  interposed  and  appointed  extraordi- 
nary  judges,  and  sometimes  heard  and  decided  the 
causes  himself,  or  reversed  the  decisions  of  ecclesi- 
astics  by  his  sovereign  power,  which  no  ordinary 
judges  were  qualified  to  do.  But  this  belongs  to 
another  subject,  that  will  have  a  more  proper  place 
in  this  work,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  power 
of  Christian  princes. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  IMMUNITIES  OF  THE  CLERGT  IN  REFER- 
ENCE  TO  TAXES  AND  CIVIL  OFFICES,  AND  OTHER 
BURDENSOME  EMPLOYMENTS  IN  THE  ROMAN  EM- 
PIRE. 


Sect.  1. 


Another  privilege  which  the  clergy 
itaad^bythj8"-  enjoyed  by  the  favour  of  Christian 
empifhemseTves"     princes,  was,  that  in  some  certain 

cases,  according  to  the  exigence  of 
times  and  places,  they  were  exempt  from  some  of 
the  taxes  that  were  laid  upon  the  rest  of  the  Roman 
empire.  But  whatever  they  enjoyed  of  this  kind, 
they  did  not  pretend  to  as  matter  of  Divine  right, 
but  freely  acknowledged  it  to  be  owing  to  the  pi- 
ous  munificence  and  favour  of  Christian  emperors. 
Therefore1  Baronius  does  them  great  injustice,  and 
is  guilty  of  very  great  prevarication,  in  pretending 
that  they  claimed  a  freedom  from  tribute  by  the  law 


of  Christ ;  and  that  no  emperor  ever  imposcd  any 
tax  upon  them,  except  only  Julian  the  apostate, 
and  Valens  the  Arian,  and  the  younger  Valentinian, 
who  was  wholly  governed  by  his  mother  Justina,  an 
Arian  empress  ;  that  when  St.  Ambrose  paid  tribute 
under  this  Valentinian,  he  did  it  only  out  of  his 
Christian  meekness,  not  that  he  was  otherwise  un- 
der  any  obligation  to  have  donc  it.  How  true  this 
representation  is,  the  reader  may  judge  in  part  from 
the  words  of  St.  Ambrose,  which  are  these  :2  If  the 
emperor  demands  tribute  of  us,  we  do  not  deny  it : 
the  lands  of  the  church  pay  tribute.  We  pay  to 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's.  Tribute  is  Caesar's,  and 
therefore  we  do  not  refuse  to  pay  it.  This  is  so  far 
from  challenging  any  exemption  by  Divine  right, 
that  it  plainly  asserts  the  contrary.  As  in  another 
place  he  argues,  that  all  men  are  under  an  obliga- 
tion  to  pay  tribute,  because3  the  Son  of  God  him- 
self  paid  it,  Matt.  xvii.  27.  And  yet  Baronius  cites1 
that  very  passage  of  the  evangehst  to  prove  that 
the  clergy  are  jure  Divino  exempt,  because  our  Sa- 
viour  says,  "  Then  are  the  children  free."  For  if, 
says  he,  the  children  be  free,  much  more  so  are 
the  fathers,  that  is,  the  pastors,  under  whose  care 
princes  are.  Bellarmine  is  much  more  ingenuous  in 
handhng  this  question;  for  he  asserts5  against  the 
canonists,  (whose  opinion  Baronius  labours  to  main- 
tain,)  that  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  in  political 
matters,  whether  relating  to  their  persons  or  their 
goods,  was  introduced  by  human  right  only,  and 
not  Divine :  and  that,  in  fact,  they  were  never  ex- 
empted  from  any  other  but  persoral  tribute,  till  the 
time  of  Justinian,  when  they  were  freed  from  taxes 
upon  their  estates  and  possessions  also.  So  little 
agreement  is  there  betwixt  these  two  great  cardinals 
of  the  Romish  church  in  their  accounts  of  this 
matter,  either  as  to  fact  or  right,  that  in  every  thing 
their  assertions  are  point  blank  contrary  to  one 
another. 

To  set  the  matter  in  a  clear  light, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  give     Yet  generaiiy «- 

-  cused  from  personal 

the  reader  a  distinct  account  of  the  '»*«■  °r  h^- 

money. 

several  sorts  of  tribute  that  were  im- 
posed  upon  subjects  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  to 
show  how  far  the  clergy  were  concerned  in  each  of 
them ;  which  will  be  best  done  by  having  recourse 
to  the  Theodosian  Code,  where  most  of  the  laws  re- 
lating  to  this  affair  are  still  extant.  And  this  I 
shall  the  rather  do,  because  Baronius  makes  use  of 
the  same  authority,  but  with  great  partiality,  dis- 


■  Justin.  Novel.  83.  '  Baron.  an.  387.  t.  4.  p.  538. 

2  Ambr.  Orat.  cont.  Auxent.   de  tradend.  basilicis  post 
Ep.  32.     Si  tributum  petit  imperator,  non  negamus;  agri 

ecclesiae  solvunt  tributum. Solvimus  quae  sunt  Caesaris 

Caesari,  et  quae  sunt  Dei  Deo.     Tributum  Caesaris  est,  non 
negatur. 

3  Ambr.  lib.  4.  in  Luc.  v.  et  ap.  Gratian.  Caus.  11.  qu.  1. 


c.  28.  Si  censum  filius  Dei  solvit,  quis  tu  tantus  es,  qui 
non  putes  esse  solvendum  ? 

*  Baron.  an.  387.  n.  12.  p.  538. 

6  Bellarm.  de  Clericis,  lib.  1.  c.  28.  E.xceptio  clericorum, 
in  rebus  politicis,  tam  quoad  personas,  quam  quoad  bona, 
jure  bumano  introducta  est,  non  Divino.  Haee  proposiuo 
est  contra  canonistas. 
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sembling  every  thing  that  would  not  serve  the  hy- 
pothesis  he  had  undertaken  to  maintain. 

Now,  the  first  sort  of  tribute  I  shall  take  notice 
of,  is  that  which  is  commonly  called  census  capitum, 
or  per.sonal  tribute,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  census 
agrorum,  or  tribute  arising  from  men's  estatcs  and 
possessions.  That  the  clergy  were  generally  freed 
from  this  sort  of  tribute  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  only 
Gothofred  has  a  very  singular  notion  about  it.  For 
he  asserts"  that  under  the  Christian  emperors  there 
was  no  such  tribute  as  this  paid  hy  any  men ;  so 
that  thc  exemption  of  the  clergy  in  this  case  was 
no  peculiar  privilege  belonging  to  them,  but  only 
what  they  enjoyed  in  common  with  all  other  sub- 
jects  of  the  Roman  empire.  But  in  this  that  learn- 
ed  man  seems  evidently  to  be  mistaken.  For,  first, 
he  owns  there  was  such  a  tribute  under  the  heathen 
emperors,  from  which,  as  Ulpian'  relates,  none  were 
excused,  save  only  minors  under  fourteen,  and  per- 
sons  superannuated,  that  is,  above  sixty-five :  nor 
does  he  produce  any  law  to  show  when  or  by  whom 
that  fribute  was  ordered  to  be  laid  aside.  Sccondly, 
Thcodosius  junior,  the  author  of  the  Theodosian 
Code,  makes  express  mention  of  it,  when,  in  one  of 
his  Novels,8  he  distinguishes  betwixt  the  census 
capitum  and  census  agrorum.  Thirdly,  there  are 
several  laws  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  exempting  the 
clergy  from  tribute,  which  cannot  fairly  be  under- 
stood  of  any  other  tribute  but  this  sort  of  capitation. 
As  when  Constantius  grants  the  clergy  the  same 
immunity  from  tribute  as  minors  had,  he  plainly  re- 
fers  to  the  old  law  about  minors  mentioned  by  Ul- 
pian,  and  puts  the  clcrgy  upon  the  same  foot  with 
them,  granring  them  this  privilege,  that  not  only 
they  themselves,  but9  their  wives  and  children,  their 
men-servants  and  their  maid-servants,  should  all  be 
free  from  tribute ;  meaning  personal  tribute,  or  that 
sort  of  capitation  called  capitis  census.  After  the 
same  manner  we  are  to  understand  those  two  laws 
of  Valentinian,10  where  he  grants  to  devoted  virgins, 
and  widows,  and  orphans  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  the  same  immunity  from  tribute,  or,  as  it  is  there 


called,  the  capitation  of  the  vulgar.  As  also  that 
other  law"  of  his,  where  he  grants  the  like  privilcge 
to  painters,  together  with  their  wives  and  children. 
From  all  whieh  we  may  very  reasonably  conclude, 
that  this  exemption  from  personal  taxes  was  not  a 
thing  then  common  to  all,  but  apeculiar  privilege  of 
some  certain  arts  and  professions,  among  which  the 
most  honourable  was  that  of  the  clergy. 

This  may  be  further  confirmed  from  an  observ- 
ation  or  two  out  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Basil. 
Nazianzen,  in  one  of  his  epistles12  to  Amphilochius, 
complains,  that  the  officers  of  the  government  had 
made  an  illegal  attempt  upon  one  Euthalius  a  dea- 
con,to  oblige  him  to  pay  taxcs:  therefore  he  desires 
Amphilochius  not  to  permit  this  injury  to  be  done 
him;  since  otherwise13  he  would  suller  a  hardship 
above  other  men,  not  being  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
favour  of  the  times,  and  the  honour  which  the 
cmperors  had  granted  to  the  clergy.  Here  he 
plainly  refers  to  some  immunity  from  tribute,  which 
the  imperial  laws  granted  particularly  to  the 
elergy  ;  which  could  not  be  any  exemption  of  their 
estates  from  tribute,  for  there  was  no  such  law  then 
in  force  to  be  appealed  to :  it  must  therefore  mcan 
their  exemption  from  personal  taxes,  from  which 
they  were  freed  by  the  laws  of  Valentinian  and 
Constantius  already  mentioncd.  This  will  still  re- 
ceive  greater  light  and  confirmation  from  the  testi- 
mony  of  St.  Basil,  who  had  occasion  to  makc  a  like 
complaint  to  Modestus,  (who  was  prcefectus-prcetorio 
Orientis  under  Valens,)  of  some  who  had  infringed 
the  privilege  of  the  clergy  in  exacting  tribute  of  them 
againstthe  laws.  Theancient  way  of  taxing,  says  he, 
excused  such  as  were  consccrated  to  God,"  presbyters 
and  deacons,  from  paying  tribute  :  but  now  they  who 
are  set  over  this  affair, pretending  to  have  no  wanant 
from  your  Eminency  to  excuse  them,  have  taxed 
them  all,  except  such  as  could  claim  a  privilege 
from  their  age.     Therefore  his  request  to  him  was, 

ovyxioptfirjiiai.   KctTa   tov  naXatbv   voixov   tt)q  avvTtKiiaQ 

tovq  itpaTtvovTOQ,  that  the  clergy  inight  be  exempt 
from  tribute  according   to  the  ancient  laws.     St. 


6  Gothofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  1.  de  Annon. 
et  Tribut.  Leg.  15.  It.  Com.  in  lib.  13.  Tit.  10.  de  Censu, 
Leg.  4. 

7  Digest.  lib.  50.  Tit.  15.  de  Censibus,  Leg.  3.  Quibus- 
dam  aetas  tribuit,  ne  tributo  onerentur.  Veluti  in  Syriis  a 
quatuordecim  annis  masculi,  a  duodecim  foeinina»  usque  ad 
sexagesimum  quintum  annum  tributo  capitis  onerentur. 

8  Theodos.  Novel.21. 

9  Cod.  Th.  lib.  1G.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  Leg.  10  et  14. 
Clericis  ac  juvenibus  prabeatur  immunitas — Quod  et  con- 
jugibus  et  liberis  eorum  et  ministeriis  majoribus  pariter  ac 
fceminis  iudwlgemus;  quos  a  censibus  etiam  jubemus  per- 
severare  immunes. 

'»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  13.  Tit.  10.  de  Censu,  Leg.  4.  In  vir- 
ginitaU'  perpetua  viventes,  et  eam  viduam  de  qua  ipsa  ma- 
turitas  pollicetur  aetatis  nulli  jam  eam  esse  nnpturam,  a 
plebeise  capitationis  injuria  vindicandas  esse  decemimus: 
item  pupillos  in  virili  se.xu  usque  ad  viginti  annos  ab  istius- 


modifunctione  immunes  esse  debere  ;  mulieres  autem  donec 
virum  unaquoeque  sortitur.  Ibid.  Leg.  6.  Nulla  vidua,  nemo 
pupillus  exactinnem  plebis  agnoscat,  &c. 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  13.  Tit.  4.  de  Excusat.  Artific.  Leg.  4. 
Picturoe  professores,  si  modo  ingenui  sunt,  placuit,  neque 
sui  caspitis  censione,  neque  uxorum,  aut  etiam  liberorum 
nomine,  tribulis  esse  munificos. 

12  Naz.Ep.  159.  AtaypdtptLvlrrtxitpovtTLXpucrdvoL  t?;s 
lyyfHOViKi)?  Tu^ttvs. 

13  Ibid.  AftvoTaTa  liv  rrdSroi,  pdvos  dvSrptoTrtov  /u)  -rvy. 
Xavov  ttJs  twv  Katpiov  (ptXav^ptvrrla?,  tcal  Tijs  fitSoiitvti? 
toTs  iepaTtKots  irapd  twv  ftaatXttov  ti/xii?. 

14  Basil.  Ep.  279.  ad.  Modest.  Tous  Tto  Ofio  ttpa>[itvovs, 
TrpftrfivTtpovs  Kat  StaKovous  6  iraXatos  Kiivaos  dTzXtis 
tttprJKEV'  ot  Sk  viiv  dtroypa\\idptvoi ,  ois  ou  XafSovTts  irapd 
t/)s  virtptpuous  trov  k^overiffs  TrpdtrTayfia,  drrtypd^avTO, 
7r\)'|i/  tl  /nri  -rrov  Ttvi^  d\/  tus  tlxov  inro  t/)s  vXiKLai  tIjv 
StpflTlV. 
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Basil  in  this  passagc  refers  to  two  sorts  of  laws  ex- 
empting  persons  from  tribute ;  the  one,  those  an- 
cient  laws  of  the  heathen  emperors,  which  only 
excused  minors  and  superannuates  from  personal 
tribute ;  the  other,  those  laws  of  Constantius  and 
Valentinian,  which  exempted  the  clergy  also,  grant- 
ing  them  that  immunity  which  only  minors  enjoyed 
before.  And  this  is  the  thing  he  complains  of,  that 
the  clergy  were  not  allowed  the  benefit  of  Christian 
laws,  but  only  those  laws  of  the  heathen  emperors, 
whercby,  if  they  chanced  to  be  minors  or  super- 
annuated,  that  is,  under  twenty,  or  above  sixty-fivc, 
they  were  excused,  but  not  otherwise.  From  all 
which  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  clergy  might 
claim  a  peculiar  privilege  by  the  laws  to  be  ex- 
empted  from  personal  tribute,  and  that  this  was  not 
common  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  whatever 
Gothofred  and  Pagi15  from  him  have  suggestcd  to 
the  contrary. 

Sfct3  The  next  sort  of  tribute  was  that 

{aX>™L'£u£l  which  was  exacted  of  men  for  their 
po^ssions.  jandg  and  pOSSessionS)  which  goes  by 

several  names  in  the  civil  law  and  ancient  writers. 
Sometimes  it  is  called  tcavwv,  as  by  Athanasius,16 
where  he  complains  how  he  was  unjustly  accusedof 
imposing  a  tax  upon  Egvpt  for  the  use  of  the  church 
of  Alexandria.  So  in  the  Theodosian  Code17  there 
is  a  whole  title,  De  canone  frumentario  urbis  Romee, 
which  signifies  the  tribute  of  corn  that  was  exacted 
of  the  African  provinces  for  the  use  of  the  city  of 
j  .  Rome.  It  is  otherwise  called  jugatio,  from  juga, 
which,  as  Gothofred  notes,18  signifies  as  much  land 
as  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  year :  and,  be- 
cause  the  taxation  was  made  according  to  that  rate, 
it  had,  therefore,  the  name  of  jugatio  and  juga.  It 
has  also  frequently  the  name  of  capitatio  and  capita : 
and  because  men's  servants  and  cattle  were  reckon- 
ed  into  their  taxable  possessions  as  well  as  their 
lands,  therefore,  in  some  laws19  the  one  is  called 
capitatio  terrena,  and  the  other  capitatio  humana  et 
animalium,  or  animarum  descriptio.  These  taxes 
were  usually  paid  three  times  a  year,  once  every 
fourmonths;  whence  Sidonius  Apollinaris20  styles 
them  tria  capita,  or  the  monster  with  three  heads, 
which  he  desired  the  emperor  Majorianus  to  free 
him  from,  that  he  might  hve  and  subsist  the  bet- 


ter:  for  thus  he  addresses  himself  to  him  in  his 
poetical  way : 

Geryones  nos  esse  puta,  monstrumque  tributum : 
Hic  capita,  ut  vivam,  tu  niihi  tolle  tria. 

In  which  words,  which  none  of  the  commentators 
rightly  understood,  he  refers  to  a  law21  of  Valen- 
tinian's,  and  several  others  in  the  Theodosian  Code, 
where  this  sort  of  tribute  is  required  to  be  paid  by 
three  certain  portions  in  a  year,  or  once  in  four 
months,  which,  in  his  phrase,  is  the  tria  capita,  or 
monster  with  three  heads.  The  collectors  of  this 
tax  were  also  hcnce  called  cephaleota,  collectors  of 
thc  capitation,22  in  some  laws  of  the  Theodosian 
Code.  And  because  this  tribute  was  commonly  paid 
in  specie,  as  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  iron,  brass,  &c,  for 
the  empcror's  service,  therefore  it  is  often  called 
specierum  collatio.  And,  being  the  ordinary  stand- 
ing  tax  of  the  empire,  it  is  no  less  frequently  styled 
inilictio  canonica,^3  in  opposition  to  the  superindicta 
et  extraordinaria,  that  is,  such  taxes  as  were  levied 
upon  extraordinary  occasions.  I  have  noted  these 
things  here  all  together,  that  I  may  not  be  put  to 
explain  the  terms  at  every  turn  hereafter,  as  I  have 
occasion  to  make  use  of  them,  which  are  indeed  a 
httle  uncommon,  and  not  easily  understood,  but  by 
such  as  are  conversant  in  the  civil  law. 

Now  to  the  question  in  hand,  whether  the  clergy 
in  general  were  exempt  from  this  ordinary  canoni- 
cal  tribute  laid  upon  men's  goods  and  possessions  ? 
I  answer  in  the  negative,  against  Baronius,  who 
asserts  the  contrary.  Some  particular  churches,  in- 
deed,  had  special  favours  granted  them  by  indulgent 
princes,  to  exempt  them  from  all  tribute  of  this 
kind :  but  those  very  exceptions  prove,  that  what 
was  matter  of  grace  to  some  particular  churches, 
could  not  be  the  common  privilege  of  all  churches. 
Theodosius  junior  granted  a  special  exemption  to 
the  church  of  Thessalonica,  that  she  should  pay 
no  capitation  for  her  own  estate,2*  provided  she  did 
not  take  other  lands  into  her  protection,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  commonwealth,  under  the  pretence 
of  an  ecclesiastical  title.  He  also  allowed  the 
churches  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  the 
same  privilege,25  upon  the  like  condition,  that  they 
should  not  take  any  villages,  great  or  small,  into 


15  Pagi,  Crit.  in  Baron.  an.  353.  n.  10. 

16  Athan.  Apol.  2.  p.  778.  'Qs  i/xi  Kavova  tois  Aiyu-rn-iois 
€7n/3a\\oi/Tos,  &C. 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  14.  Tit.  15. 

18  Gothofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  13.  Tit.  10.  de 
Censu,  Leg.  2.  p.  118.  Ego  juga  putem  dicta  terra»  modum, 
cui  colendo  per  aunum  jugo  boum  opus  est. 

19  Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  20.  de  Conlat.  Donat.  Leg.  6. 

20  Sidon.  Carm.  13.  ad  Majorian. 

21  Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  1.  de  Annona  et  Tribut.  Leg.  15. 
Unusquisque  annonarias  species,  pro  modo  capitatiouis  et 
sortium,  pra:biturus,  per  quaternos  menses  anni  curriculo 
distributo,  tribus  vicibus  summam  coulationis  implebit. 


22  Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  24.  de  Patrocin.  Vicor.  Leg.  5. 
28  Cod.  Th.   lib.    6.  Tit.  26.   de  Proximis  Comitib.  &c. 
Leg.  14. 

24  Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  1.  de  Annona  et  Tribut.  Leg.  33. 
Sacrosancta  Thessalonicensis  ecclesia  civitatis  excepta  :  ita 
tamen  ut  aperte  sciat,  propria;  tantummodo  capitationis  mo- 
dum  beneficio  mei  numinis  sublevandum :  nec  extemorum 
gravamine  tributorum  rempublicam  ecclesiastici  nominis 
abusione  laedendam. 

25  Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  24.  de  Patrocin.  Vicorum,  Leg.  5. 
Quicquid  ecclesioe  venerabiles,  (id  est,  Constantinopolitaua 
et  Alexandrina,)  possedisse  deteguntur,  id  pro  intuitu  re- 
ligionis  ab  his  praecipimus  firmiter  retineri :  sub  ea  videlicet 
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their  patronage,  to  excuse  them  from  paying  their 
ancient  capitation.  Gothofred  is  also  of  opinion, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  Constantine's  reign,  while 
the  church  was  poor,  and  her  standing  revenues  but 
small,  her  estates  and  possessions  were  universally 
excused  from  tribute :  for  there  is  a  law  in  the 
Theodosian  Code  which  may  be  interpreted  to  this 
purpose ;  though  the  words  are  so  obscure,26  that, 
without  the  help  of  so  wise  an  interpreter,  one 
would  hardly  find  out  the  sense  of  them.  However, 
admitting  them  to  signify  such  a  privilege,  it  is  cer- 
tain  it  lasted  not  many  years :  for  in  the  next  reign, 
under  Constantius,  when  the  church  was  grown 
pretty  wealthy,  all  the  clergy  that  were  possessed 
of  lands,  were  obhged  to  pay  tribute,  in  the  same 
manner  as  all  others  did :  as  appears  from  a  law  of 
Constantius,  directed  to  Taurus,  preefectus-pratorio, 
which  is  still  extant  in  both  the  Codes.27  This  is 
further  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Valentinian, 
who,  in  an  epistle  to  the  bishops  of  Asia,  recorded 
by  Theodorety*  says,  all  good  bishops  thought  them- 
selves  obhged  to  pay  tribute,  and  did  not  resist  the 
imperial  power.  And  thus  matters  continued  to  the 
time  of  Honorius,  and  Theodosius  junior,  in  one  of 
whose  laws29  the  church  lands  are  still  made  hable 
to  this  ordinary  or  canonical  tribute,  as  it  is  there 
worded,  though  excused  from  all  other.  So  httle 
reason  had  Baronius  to  assert  with  that  confidence, 
that  no  prince,  except  Juhan  the  apostate,  and 
Valens  the  Arian,  and  the  younger  Valentinian, 
who  was  under  the  conduct  of  an  Arian  woman, 
ever  exacted  any  tribute  of  the  clergy ;  whenas  it 
appears,  that  every  emperor  after  Constantine  did 
exact  it ;  and  Baronius  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
this,  having  viewed  and  perused  the  Theodosian 
Code,  where  these  things  are  recorded. 

If  in  any  thing  of  this  tribute  they 
ofthetribuu       were  exempt,   it  must   be   from  the 

called,  aurum  tiro- 

tucum,  tqm  cano-     obbgation  some  provmces  iay  under 

to   furnish   the    emperors   with  new 

soldiers,  called  tirones,   and   fresh   horses   for   the 

wars,  which,  because  they  were  exhibited  by  way 


of  tribute,  they  are  called  in  the  law  equi  canonici, 
from  the  civil  law  term  canon,  and  canonica,  which, 
as  I  observed  before,  signifies  the  tribute  that  was 
laid  upon  men's  lands  and  possessions.  Sometimes 
this  tribute  was  exacted  in  money  instead  of  horses, 
and  then  it  was  called*  equorum  canonicorum  ad<e- 
ratio,  horse-money :  in  like  manner  as  the  sum  that 
was  paid  instead  of  the  tirones  was  caUed  aurum 
tironicum,  et  stratioticum,  soldiers'  money,  which 
we  find  mentioned  in  Synesius,  where,  speaking" 
of  Andronicus,  governor  of  Ptolemais,  he  says,  He 
set  one  Thoas  to  collect  this  aurum  tironicum, 
which  the  editor  by  mistake  says  was  so  caUed,  quia 
solcebatur  tironibus,  because  it  was  paid  to  the 
tirones,  whereas  indeed  it  was  the  money  that  was 
paid  instead  of  the  tirones  by  way  of  tribute  into  the 
treasury  of  the  empire.  Now,  that  some  bishops,  at 
least  in  Africa,  were  excused  from  this  tribute,  is 
concluded  by  some  learned  men  from  a  law*2  of 
Theodosius  junior,  which  excuses  certain  persons 
from  it  under  the  title  of  sacerdotales  in  the  procon- 
sular  Africa,  and  that  because  they  were  otherwise 
obliged  to  be  at  great  expenses  in  that  province. 
But  now  the  question  is,  who  are  meant  by  the 
name  sacerdotales.  The  learned  Petit*3  says  it  de- 
notes  Christian  bishops ;  and  if  so,  the  case  would 
be  clear  as  to  their  exemption:  but  Gothofred 
rather  inclines*4  to  think  it  means  the  high  priests 
among  the  heathens,  who  were  stiU  in  being,  and 
obhged  by  their  office  to  be  at  great  expenses  in  ex- 
hibiting  the  ludi  sacerdotales  to  the  people.  I  wiU 
not  venture  to  decide  so  nice  a  dispute  betwixt  two 
such  learned  men,  but  think,  however,  I  may  safely 
infer  even  from  Gothofred's  notion,  that  if  the 
Christian  emperors  were  so  hberal  to  the  heathen 
high  priests,  they  would  at  least  be  as  hberal  to 
their  own  bishops,  and  grant  them  the  same  immu- 
nity.     But  I  leave  this  matter  to  further  inquiry. 

One   thing    is    more    certain,  that  sects 

whatever   burdens   any    lands    were  obSwnowKh 
originally  encumbered  with,  they  were  terea^to^SS™ 
hable  to  the  same  even  after  their  do- 


tkeir  doiiation. 


BOrte,  ut  in  futurum  functiones  omnes  quae  metroeomiae  de- 
bent,  et  publici  vici  pro  antiquae  capitationis  professione 
debent,  sciant  subeundas. 

*Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  1.  de  Annon.  et  Tribut.  Leg.  1. 
Praeter  privatas  res  nostras,  et  ecclesias  catholicas,  et  domum 
clarissimae  memoriae  Eusebii  ex-consule,  et  Arsacis  rcgis 
Armeniorum,  nemo  ex  nostra  jussione  praecipuis  emolu- 
mentis  familiaris  juvetur  substantiae. 

v  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit  2.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  Leg.  15.  De 
his  sane  clericis  qui  praedia  possident,  sublimis  auctoritas 
tua  non  solum  eos  aliena  juga  nequaquam  statuet  excusare, 
sed  etiam  his  quae  ipsi  possident  eosdem  ad  pensitanda  fis- 
calia  perurgeri :  universos  namque  clericos  possessores 
duntaxat  provinciales  pensitationes  recognoscere  jubemus. 
Vid.  Cod.  Justin.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  Leg.  3. 

28  Theod.  lib.  4.  c.  8.  Td  cr\fx6aia  Kard  vo/iovt  eio-Ko. 
/jli^iiv  laaat,  koX  ovk  dvriXiyov&t  tv  tov  KpaTovvTos 
i^ovoia. 


29  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  Leg.  40. 

Nihil   praeter  canonicam  inlationem ejus  functionibu» 

adscribatur. 

*>Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  17.  de  Equor.  Conlat.  Leg.  3. 

Equos  canonicos  militaris  diceceseos  Africanae jussimu* 

adaerari,  &c. 

31  Synes.  Ep.  79.  ad  Anastas.  p.  293.  Tats  diramjo-to-t» 
£Ta£e  tov  o-TpaTiu>TiKOv  y^pvaiov   tov  KaXovfiivov  Tipu 

VIKOV. 

«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  7.  Tit.  13.  de  Tironibus,  Leg.  22.  Pras- 
cipimus  proconsularis  provinciae  non  eandem  sacerdotalium, 
quae  est  de  caeteris,  in  praebendis  tironibus  habendam  esse  ' 
rationem :  non  inique  siquidem  ea  potissimum  ab  hoc  officio 
provincia  videtur  excepta,  quae  omnium  intra  Africam  pro- 
vinciarum  obtinet  principatum,  cujusque  majoribus  fatigan- 
tur  expensis. 

58  Petit.  Variar.  Lection.  lib.  3.  c.  1.  p.  28. 

»«  Gothofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  7.  Tit.  13.  Leg.  22. 
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nation  to  the  church,  unless  discharged  of  them  by 
some  particular  grant  and  favour  of  the  emperors. 
This  we  learn  from  a  memorable  instance  in  a  par- 
ticular  case  wherein  St.  Austin  was  concerned,  the 
account  of  which  we  have  from  his  own  relation. 
For  the  right  understanding  of  which  I  must  first 
acquaint  the  reader,  that  by  the  laws  of  the  Roman 
polity  many  rimes  a  company  of  tradesmen  were  so 
incorporated  into  a  society  for  the  service  of  the 
empire,  that  their  estates  were  tied  to  that  office  and 
duty,  so  that  whoever  had  the  propriety  of  them,  he 
was  bound  to  the  duty  annexed  to  them.  Thus  it 
was  particularly  with  the  incorporated  company  of 
the  navicularii  of  Africa  and  Egypt,  who  were  con- 
cerned  in  transporting  the  yearly  tribute  of  corn 
from  those  provinces  to  Rome  and  Constanrinople. 
Their  estates  were  tied  to  the  performance  of  this 
6ervice,  as  appears  from  a  title  in  the  Theodosian 
Code,55  which  is  De  pradiis  naviculariorum :  and  they 
were  so  tied,  that  if  any  ship  chanced  to  be  lost  in 
the  passage,  the  whole  body  was  obliged  to  make 
good  the  effects  to  the  emperor's  coffers ;  and  the 
master  of  the  ship  was  obliged36  to  give  up  his  men 
that  escaped  the  shipwreek,  to  be  examined  by  tor- 
ture  afterwards ;  otherwise  he  must  have  borne  the 
whole  burden  himself  alone,  on  presumprion  that 
he  was  guilty  of  some  fraud  in  the  matter  against 
the  rest  of  his  society.  Xow  it  happened  while  St. 
Austin  was  bishop  of  Hippo,  that  one  of  these  navi- 
cularii,  Boniface,  a  master  of  a  ship,  left  his  whole 
estate  to  the  church ;  which  yet  St.  Austin  refused 
to  receive,  because  of  these  burdens  that  lay  upon 
it  For,  says  he,57 1  was  not  wilhng  to  have  the 
church  of  Christ  concerned  in  the  business  of  trans- 
portation.  It  is  true  indeed  there  are  many  who 
get  estates  by  shipping :  yet  there  is  one  tempta- 
tion  in  it,  if  a  ship  should  chance  to  go  and  be  lost, 
then  we  should  be  required  to  give  up  our  men  to 
the  rack,  to  be  examined  by  torture  according  to 
law  about  the  drowning  of  the  ship,  and  the  poor 
wretches  that  had  escaped  the  waves  must  undergo 
a  new  severity  from  the  hands  of  the  judge  :  but 
we  could  not  thus  deliver  them  up  ;  for  it  would 
not  become  the  church  so  to  do.  Therefore  she 
must  answer  the  w"hole  debt  to  the  exchequer. 
But  whence  should  she  do  this  ?  For  our  circum- 
stances  do  not  allow  us  to  keep  a  treasury.     A  bi- 


shop  ought  not  to  lay  up  gold  in  bank,  and  mean- 
while  refuse  to  reheve  the  poor.  These  words  of 
St.  Austin  do  plainly  evince  what  has  been  observed, 
that  the  donation  of  an  estate  to  the  church  did  not 
ordinarily  free  it  from  the  tribute  or  duty,  that  the 
public  otherwise  demanded  of  it ;  but  if  the  church 
would  receive  it,  she  must  take  it  with  the  usual 
burdens  that  lay  upon  it.  I  confess,  indeed,  the 
sense  of  the  passage,  as  it  lies  in  St.  Ausrin  without 
a  comment,  is  not  very  easy  to  be  understood ;  nor 
have  any  of  his  editors,  no,  not  the  last  Benedictins, 
thought  fit  to  expound  it ;  but  for  that  reason,  as 
well  as  to  make  good  my  own  observation,  I  have 
recited  it  in  this  place,  and  explained  it  from  those 
laws  and  customs  of  the  empire,  to  which  it  mani- 
festly  refers.  And  such  a  digression,  if  it  were  a 
digression,  I  presume  would  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  curious  reader. 

But  now  to  proceed.     Another  sort 
of  tribute,  in  which  the  clergy  had     of  the  riiry'MW- 

-  nim,  or  lu<tral  tax, 

some  concern,  was  the  tax  upon  trade  and  tt>e  e^emption 

of  the  ciergy  from  it. 

and  commerce.  This  in  ancient  writ- 
ers38  is  known  by  the  name  of  xpvwpyvpov,  chrysar- 
gyrum,  the  silver  and  gold  tax,  because  it  was  paid 
in  those  coins.  Zosimns39  indeed  makes  the  chry- 
sargyrum  another  thing,  viz.  a  scandalous  tax  ex- 
acted  of  lewd  men  and  women  ;  and  in  his  spite  to 
Christianity  he  represents  Constantine  as  the  au- 
thor  of  it ;  in  which  his  groundless  calumny  he  is 
abundantly  refuted  by  Baronius,40  and  more  espe- 
cially  by  the  learned  Gothofred,  and  Pagi,41  whom 
the  curious  reader  may  consult.  Here  I  take  the 
chrysargyrum  in  the  common  notion  only,  for  the 
tax  upon  lawful  trade  and  commerce,  which  St. 
J5a.silca.Ws42  TrpayiiaTtvrtKbv  xpvaiov,  commerce-money. 
In  the  civil  law  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  lus- 
tralis  collatio,  the  lustral  tax,  because  it  was  ex- 
acted  at  the  return  of  every  lustrum,  or  four  years' 
end.  It  was  indeed  a  very  grievous  tax,  especially 
upon  the  poor ;  for  not  the  meanest  tradesman  was 
exempted  from  it.  Evagrius"  says  it  was  exacted 
even  of  those  who  made  begging  their  trade,  t? 
ipdvov  Tt]v  Tpotj>7)v  TropiZovoi.  Whence  Libanius44 
calls  it  the  intolerable  tax  of  silver  and  gold,  that 
made  men  dread  the  terrible  pentaeteris,  or  return 
of  every  fifth  year.  And  for  the  same  reason,  as  the 
author  under  the  name  of  St.  Austin  takes  notice,  it 


«Cod.  Th.  lib.  ]3.Tit.  6. 

*  Cod.  Th.  lib.  13.  Tit.  9.  de  Naufragiis,  Leg.  2.  Si 
quando  causatio  est  de  impetu  procellarum,  medium  ex  his 

nautis  numerum  navicularius  exhibeat  quaestioni Quo 

eorum  tormentis  plenior  veritas  possit  inquiri. 

37  Aug.  Serm.  49.  de  Diversis.  t.  10.  p.  520.  Bonifacii 
haereditatem  suscipere  nolui;  non  misericordia,  sed  timore. 
Navicularium  nolui  esse  ecclesiam  Christi.  Multi  sunt 
quidem  qui  etiam  de  navibus  acquirunt :  tamen  una  ten- 
tatio  est,  si  iret  navis  et  naufragaret,  homines  ad  tormenta 
daturi  eramus,  et  de  submersione  navis  secundum  consue- 
tudinem  quaereretur  :  et  torquerentur  a  judice  qui  essent  a 


fluctibus  liberati :  sed  non  eos  daremus:  nullo  enim  pacto 
hoc  facere  deceret  ecclesiam.  Onus  ergo  fiscale  persol- 
veret.  Sed  unde  persolveret  ?  Enthecam  nobis  habere 
non  licet,  &c. 

38  Evagr.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  3.  c.  39.  »  Zosim.  lib.  2. 

w  Baron.  an.  330.  n.  36. 

a  Gothofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  13.  Tit.  1.  de  lustrali 
Collatione,  Leg.  1.     Pagi,  Critic.  in  Baron.  an.  330.  n.  6. 

42  Basil.  Ep.  243.  a  Evagr.  lib.  3.  c.  39. 

44  Liban.  Orat.  14.  cont.  Florent.  t.  2.  p.  427.  *o>os 
iqidpr)TOS,  dpyvpos  Kal  xpvaos,  (ppi-miv  irpoaioivas  iroi- 
Ziv  Ttis  OEtvas  ir£VT£Ti)pt'cas. 
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was  commonly  called,  aurum  jMiutosum,"  the  poor 
man's  tax,  cr,  as  some  editions  read  it,  aurum  pceno- 
sum,  the  cruel  tax,  because  it  was  exacted  of  the 
poor.  But  now  a  particular  respect  was  paid  to  the 
church  in  this  matter ;  for  when  her  revenues  were 
scanty,  and  not  sufficient  to  give  all  the  clergy  a  de- 
cent  maintenance,  the  inferior  orders,  the  clerici, 
were  allowed  to  traffic  to  support  themselves,  with- 
out  paying  any  tribute  of  this  nature.  This  in- 
dulgence  was  first  granted  by  Constantius  without 
any  restriction,  That  if  any  of  them46  was  minded 
to  follow  a  calling  to  maintain  themselves,  they 
should  be  freed  from  custom.  But,  that  none  of 
them  might  abuse  this  privilege  to  covetousness, 
they  were  confined  afterwards  by  several  laws  to 
trade  within  a  certain  sum,  which  if  they  exceeded, 
they  were  to  pay  custom  for  it.  This  appears  from 
a  second  law  of  the  same  Constantius,4'  and  another 
of  Gratian^s,49  where  the  Italian  and  Illyrican  clerici 
are  confined  to  the  sum  of  ten  solids,  and  the  Gal- 
lican  to  fifteen.  Yet  if  any  would  trade  further, 
only  with  a  charitable  design,  to  raise  funds  and 
3Ionte-Pio's  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  they  were  al- 
lowed  by  two49  other  laws  of  Constantius  to  employ 
what  sums  they  pleased,  and  pay  none  of  this  tri- 
bute  for  them.  It  is  to  be  noted  further,  that  this 
immunity  was  granted  by  Honorius  to  the  catholic 
clergy  only,50  and  to  no  others.  And  the  privilege 
was  esteemed  so  great,  that  some  covetous  trades- 
men  would  use  means  to  get  themselves  admitted  to 
a  titular  office  among  the  inferior  clergy  of  the 
church,  with  no  other  design  but  to  enjoy  this  im- 
munity,  and  to  follow  their  trade  without  paying 
the  lustral  duty.  Against  whose  fraudulency  and 
corruptions  the  emperor  Arcadius  made  a  severe 
law,51  commanding  all  such,  if  they  followed  their 
merchandise,  to  be  deprived  of  this  immunity  of  the 
clergy ;  or  if  they  would  devote  themselves  to  the 


Sect.  7. 
Of  the  mrtalnm. 
What  meant  there- 
by,  «nd  the  ei- 
emption  of  the 
clerj*y  from  it. 


sacred  service,  then  they  should  abstain  from  all 
such  fraudulent  and  crafty  ways  of  gain  :  for,  saith 
he,  the  wages  of  religion  and  craft  are  very  different 
from  one  another.  And  for  this  reason,  probablv, 
when  the  revenues  of  the  church  were  become  suf- 
ficient  to  maintain  all  the  clergy,  Valentinian  III." 
enacted  a  law,  that  none  of  the  clergy  should  nego- 
ciate  as  formerly ;  otherwise  they  should  come  un- 
der  the  cognizance  of  the  secular  judges,  and  not 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  clergy.  Evagrius"  adds, 
that  the  emperor  Anastasius  quite  abolished  the 
chrysarffi/rum,  or  lustral  tax,  itself ;  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  there  is  no  mention  at  all  made  of  it 
afterward  in  the  Justinian  Code. 

Another  sort  of  duty  incumbent  on 
the  subjects  of  the  empire,  was  the 
burden  and  charge  of  giving  enter- 
tainment  to  the  emperoi^s  court  and 
retinue,  when  they  had  occasion  to  travel;  or  to 
the  judges,  or  soldiers,  as  they  passed  from  one  place 
to  another.  This  the  civil  law  calls  mefatum,**  and 
the  Greeks  \htoltov,  from  the  word,  metatores,  which 
signifies  the  emperor's  harbingers  or  forerunners, 
which  were  sent  before  to  provide  lodging  and  en- 
tertainment  for  them.  In  allusion  to  which,  Cy- 
prian,55  speakingof  Rogatian,  an  eminent  presbyter 
of  Carthage,  who  was  the  first  martyr  that  was  sent 
to  prison  in  the  Decian  persecution,  says,  he  was 
metator  to  the  rest,  their  harbinger,  that  went  before 
them  to  prepare  a  place  in  prison  for  them.  And 
in  the  same  sense  Lucian,  the  martyr  in  Cyprian, 
elegantly  styles  Decius  himself56  metatorem  anti- 
christi,  the  harbinger  of  antichrist,  who  by  that 
terrible  persecution  made  preparation  for  his  coming 
into  the  world.  From  this  notion  of  the  word,  me- 
tator,  that  duty  of  yielding  entertainment  to  the 
emperoi^s  retinue,  &c.  has  the  name  of  metatum  in 
the  two  Codes  of  the  civil  law.     But  the  clergy  were 


45  Aug.  Quaest.  Vet  et  Nov.  Test.  c.  75.  Didrachma  ca- 
pitum  vel  tributi  exactio  intelligitur;  quod  nunc  pannosum 
aurum  appellatur,  quia  et  pauperes  exiguntur. 

«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  Leg.  8.  Si 
qui  de  vobis  alimoniae  causa  negotiationem  exercere  volunt, 
immunitate  potientur.  It.  Cod.  lib.  13.  Tit.  1.  de  lustrali 
Collatione,  Leg.  1.  Negotiatores  omnes  protinus  convenit 
aurum  argentumque  praebere :  clericos  excipi  tantum,  (et) 
qui  copiatae  appellantur,  nec  alium  quenquam  esse  im- 
munem. 

47  Ibid.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  15.  Clerici  vero,  vel 
hi  quos  copiatas  recens  usus  instituit  nuncupari,  ita  a  sor- 
didis  muneribus  debent  immunes  atque  a  conlatione  prae- 
stari,  si  exiguis  admodum  mercimoniis  tenuem  sibi  victum 
vestitumque  conquirent. 

«Cod.  Th.  lib.  13.  Tit.  1.  de  lustrali  Collat.  Leg.  11. 
Etsi  omnes  mercatores  spectat  lustralis  auri  depensio,  clerici 
tamen  intra  Illyricum  et  Italiam  in  denis  solidis  ;  intra  Gal- 
liam  in  quinis  deuis  solidis  immunem  usum  conversationis 
exerceant.  Quicquid  autem  supra  hunc  modum  negotia- 
tionis  versabitur,  id  oportet  ad  functionem  aurariam  de- 
vocari. 

4»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  Leg.  10. 


Negotiatorum  dispendiis  minime  obligentur  (clerici),  cum 
certum  sit,  quaestus  quos  ex  tabernaculis  (leg.  tabernis) 
atque  ergastenis  colligunt,  pauperibus  profuturos.  Ibid. 
Leg.  14.  Si  quid  mercatura  congesserint,  in  usum  pau- 
perum  atque  egentium  ministrari,  oportet,  &c. 

50  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  36.  Catholicae  religionis 
clerici, ab  auraria  pensione  habeantur  itnmunes. 

51  Ibid.  lib.  13.  Tit.  1.  de  lustrali  Collat.  Leg.  16.  Om- 
nes  corporatos — praecipimus  conveniri,  ut  aut  commoda  ne- 
gotiatorum  sequentes,  a  clericorum  excusatione  discedant : 
aut  sacratissimo  r.umini  servientes,  versutis  quaestibus  absti- 
neant ;  distincta  enim  stipendia  sunt  religionis  et  callidita'is. 

52  Valentin.  Novel.  12.  ad  calcem  Cod.  Theod.  Jubemus 
ut  clerici  nihil  prorsus  negotiationis  exerceant.  Si  velint 
negotiari,  sciant  se  judicibus  subditos,  clericorum  privilegio 
non  muniti. 

53  Evagr.  lib.  3.  c.  39. 

*'  Cod.  Th.  lib.  7.  Tit.  8.  de  Onere  Metati.  Cod.  Justin. 
lib.  12.  Tit.  41.  de  Metatis. 

55  Cypr.  Ep.  81.  al.  6.  edit.  Oxon.  Primum  hospitium  vo- 
bis  in  carcere  praeparavit,  et  metator  quodammodo  vester 
nunc  quoque  vos  antecedit. 

M  Lucian.  ap.  Cypr.  Ep.  20.  al.22. 
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excused  from  this  by  a  law  of  Constantius,"  where 
he  says  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  entcrtain 
strangers ;  by  which  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  ex- 
cuse  them  from  the  Christian  duty  of  hospitality  to 
the  indigent,  but  from  this  civil  duty  of  the  Roman 
state,  to  which  other  subjects  were  obliged.  VThence 
Gothofred58  very  truly  observes,  that  the  clergy  in 
this  respect  had  equal  privileges  with  senators' 
houses,  and  Jewish  synagogues,  and  Christian 
churches ;  all  which  were  exempt  from  this  duty 
of  entertaining.  And  if  the  Greek  collector  of  the 
ecclesiastical  constitutions  out  of  the  Code,  pub- 
hshed  by  Fabrottus,  mistake  not,  this  immunity 
extended  to  their  servants  also.  For  he  says59  nei- 
ther  the  clergy  nor  their  servants  were  subject  to 
any  new  impositions,  or  to  this  burden  called  the 
metatum. 

And  hence  it  appears  further,  that 

Seet  8 

or  "the  nptrm-  thev  were  freed   from   all   exactions 

dicta  and   txtraor- 

imaria.  Thedergy  which  went   bv  the  name  of  super- 

exempt  from  tliem.  •  ... 

indicta,  and  extraordinaria,  that  is, 
such  impositions  as  the  emperors  thought  necessary 
to  lay  upon  the  empire,  or  any  part  of  it,  beyond 
the  ordinary  canonical  taxes,  upon  great  exigences 
and  extraordinary  occasions.  For  as  the  ordinary 
taxes  were  called  indicrions,  so  these  extraordinary 
were  called  superindictions.60  From  these  the  cler- 
gy  were  universally  exempted  by  several  laws  of 
Christian  emperors.  As  by  that  of  Constantius61 
in  the  Theodosian  Code,  where  he  refers  to  a  pre- 
ceding  law  to  the  same  purpose.  According  to  the 
decree,  says  he,  which  you  are  said  to  have  obtained 
heretofore,  no  one  shall  impose  any  new  taxes  upon 
you  or  your  servants,  but  you  shall  enjoy  a  perfect 
immunity  in  that  respect.  Gothofred  upon  the 
place  says,  by  this  law  they  were  freed  from  all  ex- 
traordinary  tribute,  and  only  bound  to  the  ordinary 
and  canonical  taxes.  And  so  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Honorius  and  Theodosius  junior,  anno  412,  when 
by  a  law  granting  many  other  privileges  to  the 


church  relating  to  her  possessions,  they  insert  this 
among  the  rest,  that  no  extraordinary  tribute  or 
superindiction,  but  only  the  common62  canonical 
tax,  should  be  required  of  her.  "Which  was  finally 
confirmed  by  Justinian,*3  and  made  the  standing 
law  of  the  Roman  empire. 

As  to  some  other  duties  and  bur-         Sect  9 
dens,  the   laws  a   little   varied  :    for  .im^eSpV^m 

.1  ,  .     ,      contritratins  to  the 

sometimes  the  clergy  were  exempted,  repiration  of  high 

-,  .  .       ,     -,       .         ways  and  bridges. 

and  sometimes  not ;  as  particularly  ln 
the  case  of  contributing  to  the  maintenance  and 
reparation  of  public  ways  and  bridges.  By  the 
forementioned  law  of  Honorius,  anno  412,  all  church 
lands  are  excused64  from  those  duties,  andit  is  call- 
ed  an  injury  to  bind  them  to  any  contribution  to- 
ward  them.  Yet  not  long  after,  anno  423,  Theodo- 
sius  junior  made  a  law  for  the  Eastern  empire, 
which  excepts  no  order  of  men  from  bearing  a  share 
in  this  matter,  but  obhges  as  well  his  own  posses- 
sions  (called  domits  divince,  in  the  style  and  lan- 
guage  of  those  times)  as  churches65  to  take  their 
proportion  in  it.  And  about  the  same  time  Valen- 
tinian  III.  made  a  law66  to  the  same  effect  in  the 
West.  ustinian  confirmed  the  law  of  Theodo- 
sius,  by  inserting  it67  into  his  Code,  and  added  an- 
other  law  of  his  own  among  his  Xovels,  where,68 
though  he  grants  the  clergy  an  immunity  from  ex- 
traordinary  taxes,  yet  he  adds,  that  if  there  was  oc- 
casion  to  make  a  way,  or  build  or  repair  a  bridge, 
then  churches  as  well  as  other  possessors  should 
contribute  to  those  works,  if  they  had  possessions 
in  any  city  where  such  works  were  to  be  done. 

The  laws  varied  likewise  in  another 
instance  of  duty  required  of  the  sub-     as  aisVfrom  the 

,   .    ,  r  '    t  i  ^uty    called    anga- 

iects,  whicn  was  to  furnish  out  horses  <■<*.  »nd  paranga- 
and  carnages  for  conveying  of  corn 
for  the  soldiers,  and  such  other  things  as  belonged 
to  the  emperor's  exchequer.  This  duty  in  the  civil 
law  "*  goes  by  the  name  of  cnrsus  publictts,  and  an- 
garice,  and  parangarice,  and  translatio,  and  evectio ; 


57  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  8.  Praeterea 
neque  hospites  suscipietis. 

59  Gothofred.  Paratidon  ad  Cod.  Th.  lib.  7.  Tit.  8.  de 
Onere  Metati,  t.  2.  p.  264.  Immunes  erant  a  metato  clerici, 
senatorum  domus,  synagogae  Judaeorum,  et  religionum  loca. 

59  Collat.  Constit.'  Eccles.  ex  Cod.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  sect.  1. 
Oi  K\r\piKo\  Ka\  Ta  avopairoSa  avTwv  ou\  inroKiivTai 
Kaivals  nitjtpopaXs  f;  peTaTois. 

■  Vid.  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  11.  Tit.  6.  de  Superindicto,  et 
Cod.  Justin.  lib.  10.  Tit.  18.  de  eodem. 

61  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  Leg.  8.  Juxta 
sanctionem  quam  dudum  meruisse  perhibemini,  et  vos  et 
mancipia  vestra  nullus  novis  collationibus  obligavit  (id  est, 
obligabit,)  sed  vacatione  gaudebitis.  Gothofred.  in  loc. 
Ab  extraordinariis  collationibus  immunes  facti  fuerunt,  at 
nondum  ab  ordiuariis  et  canonicis. 

62  Cod.Th.lib.  16.  Tit.2.deEpisc.  et  Cler.Leg.40.  Nihil 
extraordinarium  ab  hac  superindictitiumve  flagitetur. — Nihil 
praeter  canonicam  inlationem  ejus  functionibus  ascribatur. 

63  Justin.  Novel.  131.  c.  5.    Sancimus  omnium  sanctarum 

N 


ecclesiarum  possessiones,  neque  sordidas  functiones,  neque 
extraordinarias  descriptiones  sustinere. 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  Leg.  40. 
Nullam  jugationem,  quae  talium  privilegiorum  sorte  gratu- 
latur,  muniendi  itineris  constringat  injuria. — Nulla  pon- 
tium  instauratio :  nulla  translationum  sollicitudo  gignatur. 

65  Cod.  Th.  lib.  15.  Tit.  3.  De  Itin.  muniendo,  Leg.  6. 
Ad  instructiones  reparationesque  itinerum  pontiumque  nul- 
lum  genus  hominum — cessare  oportet.  Domos  etiam  divi- 
nas,  ac  venerandas  ecclesias  tam  laudabili  titulo  libenter 
adscribimus. 

66  Valentin.  Novel.  21.  ad  calcem  Cod.  Th. 

67  Cod.  Just.  lib.  1.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  7. 

68  Just.  Novel.  131.  c.  5.  Si  tamen  itineris  sternendi  aut 
pontium  aedificii  vel  reparationis  opus  fuerit,  ad  instar  ali- 
orum  possessorum,  hujusmodi  opus  et  sanctas  ecclesias  et 
venerabiles  domos  complere,  dum  sub  illa  possident  civitate, 
sub  qua  tale  fit  opus. 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  8.  Tit.  5.  de  Cursu  Publico,  Angariis,  et 
Parangariis.     Cod.  Justin.  lib.  12.  Tit.  51. 
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and  (he  horses  used  in  this  service  are  particularly 
called  paraveredi,  and  equi  cursuales.  Now,  the 
clergy  at  first  were  exempt  from  this  service  by  two 
laws  of  Constantius,70  made  in  the  former  part  of 
his  reign,  which  expressly  excuse  both  their  persons 
and  their  estat.es  from  the  duty  of  the  parmgana. 
Rut  by  another  law  made  in  the  last  year  of  his 
reign,  anno  360,  he  revoked  this  privilege,  obliging 
the  clergy  to  the  duty  of  translation,  as  it  is  there 
worded,"  by  which  he  means  this  duty  of  furnishing 
horses  and  carriages  for  the  emperor's  service.  And 
this  he  did,  notwithstanding  that  the  council  of 
Ariminum  hacl  petitioned  for  an  immunity,  being  at 
a  time  when  Constantius  was  displeased  with  them. 
However,  this  law  continued  in  force,  not  only  un- 
der  Julian,  but  undcr  Yalentinian  and  Theodosius, 
till  by  a  contrary"  law  about  twenty  years  after, 
anno  382,  they  restored  the  clergy  to  their  ancient 
privilege.  AVhich  was  further  confirmed  to  them 
by  Honorius,  anno  412,  whose  law  is  still  extant73 
in  both  the  Codes.  Yet  Theodosius  junior  and 
Valentinian  III.,  anno  440,  took  away  their  privi- 
lege  again,  and  by  two  laws"  made  church  lands 
liable  to  these  burdens  of  the  angarice,  paran- 
garia,  &c,  (whenever  the  emperor  should  be  upon 
any  march  or  expedition,)  as  well  as  all  others. 
From  all  which  it  appears,  that  there  was  no  cer- 
tain  rule  observed  in  this  matter,  but  the  clergy 
had  or  had  not  this  privilege,  according  as  the  state 
of  affairs  would  bear,  or  as  the  emperors  were  in- 
clined  to  grant  it. 

Besides  these  public  taxes  and  du- 
ofthetrib.itccaii-  ties,  there  was  also  one  private  tax, 

e.l  denariamtu,  un~    - 

civ,  a..d  dmcriptio  from  which   all   lands  given  to  the 

luerauvorum :   and  ° 

tion"fromhit elcmp"   church,  or  to  any  charitable  use,  were 

exempt  by  the  laws  of  the  empire. 

This,  in  tbe  civil  law,  is  called  dcnarismus,  or  uncice, 


and  descriptio  lucrativorum.  The  reason  of  which 
names  will  be  understood  by  explaining  the  nature 
of  the  tribute.  It  was  a  sort  of  tax  paid,  not  to  the 
emperors,  but  to  the  curia  or  curiales  of  every  city, 
that  is,  to  that  body  of  men  who  were  obliged,  by 
virtue  of  their  estates,  to  be  members  of  the  court 
or  common  council,  and  bear  the  offices  of  their 
country.  Now,  it  sometimes  happened,  that  one  of 
these  curiales  lcft  his  estate  to  another  that  was  not 
of  the  curia  ;  and  an  estate  so  descending  was  said 
to  come  to  him  ex  causa  lucrativa,  which  being  op- 
posed  to  causa  onerosa,  is  when  a  man  enjoys  an 
estate  by  gift  or  legacy,  and  not  by  purchase.  But 
now,  lest  in  this  case  the  giving  away  an  estate  from 
the  curia  might  have  brought  a  grcater  burden  upon 
the  remaining  part  of  the  curiales,  the  person  so 
enjoying  it  was  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  curia  of  the  city,  which,  from  the  nature  of  his 
tenure,  was  called  descriptio  lucrativorurn,  the  lucra- 
tive  tax.  And  because  every  head  of  land,  every 
juginn  or  caput,  as  the  law  terms  it,  was  obliged  to 
pay  annually  a  denarius,  or  ounce  of  silver,  there- 
fore  the  tax  itself  was  called  nncice,  and  denarismus: 
as  in  the  laws  of  Theodosius  M.,75  cited  in  the 
margin.  Theodosius  junior  and  Valentinian  III. 
made  this  tax  double,  laying  four  siliquce™  which  is 
two  ounces  of  silver,  upon  every  head  of  land.  Ac- 
cording  to  which  rate,  every  possessor  who  held 
any  estate  by  the  aforesaid  tenure,  was  obliged  to 
pay  tribute  out  of  it  to  the  curia  of  the  city  to 
which  it  belonged.  But  if  any  such  estate  was 
given  to  the  church,  it  was  exempt  from  this  tri- 
bute,  if  not  before,  yet  at  least  in  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian.  For  there  are  two  laws  of  his  to  this  pur- 
pose,"  the  one  in  his  Code,  the  other  in  his  Novels, 
in  both  which  such  lands  as  any  of  the  curiales  gave 
to  a  church,  or  a  monastery,  or  hospital  of  any  kind, 


*>  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  Leg.  10. 
Parangariarum  quoque  parili  modo  (a  clericis)  cesset  ex- 
actio.  Ibid.  Leg.  14.  Ad  parangariarum  quoque  prssta- 
tionem  non  vocentur,  nec  eorundem  facultates  atque  sub- 
stantiae. 

71  Cod.  Th.  ibid.  Leg.  15.  Ut  praeterea  ad  universa  mu- 
nia  sustinenda,  translationesque  faciendas,  omnes  clerici 
debeant  adtineri. 

72  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  11.  Tit.  16.  de  Extraord.  et  Sordidis 
Muner.  Leg.  15.  Circa  ecclesias,  rhetores,  atque  gram- 
maticos  eruditiouis  utriusque,  vetusto  more  durante. — Ne 
paraveredorum  hujusmodi  viris  aut  parangariarum  preebitio 
mandetur,  &c. 

73  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Epis.  et  Cler.  Leg.  40. 
Nulla  translationum  sollicitudo  gignatur,  &c.  al.  signetur, 
as  it  is  in  the  Justin.  Code,  lib.  1.  Tit.  2.  de  Sacrosanct. 
Eccl.  Leg.  5. 

74  Cod,  Justin.  lib.  1.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  11.  Neminem  ab  an- 
gariis,  vel  parangariis,  vel  plaustris,  vel  quolibet  munere 
excusari  praecipimus,  cum  ad  felicissimam  expeditionem 
nostri  numinis,  omnium  provincialium  per  loca,  qua  iter 
arripimus,  debeant  solita  nobis  ministeria  exhiberi :  licet  ad 
sacrosanctas  ecclesias  possessiones  pertineant.  It.  lib.  12. 
Tit.  51.  de  Cursu  Publico,  Leg.  21.     Nullus  penitus  cujus- 


libet  ordinis  seu  dignitatis,  vel  sacrosancta  ecclesia,  vel  do- 
mus  regia  tempore  expeditionis  excusationem  angariarum 
seu  parangariarum  habeat. 

76  Cod.  Th.  lib.  12.  Tit.  1.  de  Decurionibus,  Leg.  107. 
Quicunque  haeres  curiali — vel  si  quem  liberalitas  locuple- 
taverit  foite  viventis,  quos  a  curiae  nexu  conditio  solet  diri- 
mere,  sciant,  pecuniariis  descriptionibus — ad  denarismum 
sive  uncias,  sese  auctoris  sui  nomine  retinendum.  It.  Leg. 
123.  ibid. 

76  Cod.  Th.  lib  12.  Tit.  4.  de  Imponenda  Lucrativis 
Descriptione,  Leg.  unic.  Hi  qui  ex  lucrativa  causa  posses- 
siones  detinent,  quae  aliquando  curialium  fuerint,  pro  singu- 
lis  earum  jugis  et  capitibus  quaternas  siliquas  annuai  (leg. 
anntias)  ordinibus  nomine  deseriptionis  exsolvant. 

77  Cod.  Justin.  lib.  1.  Tit.  2.  de  Sacrosanct.  Eccles.  Leg. 
22.  Sancimus  res  ad  venerabiles  ecclesias,  vel  xenones,  vel 
monasteria,  vel  orphanotrophia,  vel  gerontocomia,  vel  pto- 
chotrophia,  &c,  descendentes  ex  qualicunque  curiali  libe- 
ralitate — a  lucrativorum  inscriptionibus  liberas  immunesque 
esse. — Cur  enim  non  faciamus  discrimen  inter  res  Divinas  et 
htimanas?  Id.  Novel.  131.  c.  5.  Si  quoe  vero  resex  curialium 
substantiis  ad  quamlibet  sacrosanctam  ecclesiam,  aut  aliam 
venerabilem  domum  secundum  leges  venerunt,  aut  postea  ve- 
nerint,  liberas  eas  esse  sancimus  descriptione  lucrativorum. 
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Sect.   1 

The 

from 

sonal  offices 


are  particularly  excepted  from  this  lucrative  tax ; 
and  that  pietatis  intuitu,  as  it  is  there  worded,  in 
regard  to  religion,  and  because  it  was  fit  to  put 
some  difference  between  things  human  and  Divine. 
But  whether  the  church  enjoyed  this  immunitv  un- 
der  any  other  prince  before  Justinian,  is  what  I 
leave  the  curious  to  make  the  subject  of  a  further 
inquiry ;  whilst  I  proceed  to  consider  another  sort 
of  immunity  of  the  clergy,  which  was  their  exemp- 
tion  from  civil  offices  in  the  Roman  empire. 

Of  these  offices  some  were  personal, 

Sf^aTS  and  others  predial,  that  is,  such  as 
were  tied  to  men's  estates  and  pos- 
sessions :  some,  again,  were  called  honores,  honour- 
able  offices;  and  others,  munera  sordida,  mean  and 
sordid  offices.  Now,  from  all  these,  as  well  patri- 
monial  as  personal,  honourable  as  well  as  sordid, 
by  the  first  laws  of  Constantine  the  clergy  were 
universally  and  entirely  exempt :  but  after  ages 
made  a  little  distinction  as  to  such  of  the  clergy 
who  enjoyed  patrimonial  secular  estates  of  their 
own,  distinct  from  those  of  the  church :  for  such  of 
the  clergy  were  sometimes  forced  to  leave  their 
ecclesiastical  employment,  and  bear  the  civil  offices 
of  the  empire ;  of  which  more  by  and  by.  But  as 
to  offices  which  were  purely  personal,  the  clergy 
were  entirely  exempt  from  them ;  as  appears  from 
a  law  of  Yalentinian  and  Gratian,'9  still  extant  in 
both  the  Codes,  where  every  order  of  the  elergy,  not 
only  presbyters  and  deacons,  but  subdeacons,  exor- 
cists,  readers,  door-keepers,  and  acolythists,  are 
specified  as  exempt  from  personal  offices.  And  that 
is  the  meaning  of  that  law  of  Constantius,  men- 
tioned  both  by  Athanasius,79  and  Socrates,80  and 
Sozomen,81  where  they  say  he  granted  the  clergy  of 
Egypt  akiiTovpyi)<jiav,  and  ure\tiav  XfjroiipyrjjuaVwi', 
exemption  from  sueh  offices  as  had  been  forced 
upon  them  in  the  Arian  persecution. 

.  ...  Again.for  those  calledsordidoffices, 

Secr.  13.  o  ' 

„ffiAc"s  boTITprTjild  n°t  onbT  tne  persons  of  the  clergy,  but 
.nd  person,!.  the  estates  of  the  church,  were  dis- 

charged  of  all  burdens  of  that  nature.  Constantius 
made  two  laws82  to  this  purpose,  which  Valentinian 
and  Theodosius  confirmed,  granting  the  clergy,  and 
some  other  orders  of  men,  the  same  immunity  in 
this  respect,  as  they  did  to  the  chief  officers  and 


dignitaries  of  the  cmpirc  :  and  thcy  intimate83  also, 
that  this  was  no  new  privilege,  but  what  by  ancient 
custom  they  had  always  enjoyed.  The  same  is  said 
by  Honorius,  that  this  was  an  ancient  privilege  of 
the  church,  conferred  upon  her  by  his  royal  an- 
cestors,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  diminished: 
therefore  he  made  two  laws  particularly  in  behalf" 
of  the  bishop  of  Romc,  that  no  extraordinary  office 
or  sordid  function  should  be  imposed  upon  him. 
Nor  do  we  ever  find  the  clergy  called  to  bear  any 
such  office  in  the  empire.  For  though  Gothofred, 
in  his  notes  upon  the  forementioned  law85  of  Theo- 
dosius,  where  several  of  these  offices  are  specified, 
reckons  the  angaria',  and  building  and  repairing  of 
ways  and  bridges,  among  sordid  offices  ;  yet  I  have 
showed  before,  that  what  was  exacted  of  the  clergy 
in  reference  to  those  two  things,  was  under  the  no- 
tion  of  a  tribute,  and  not  an  office :  and  the  laws 
which  require  the  clergy  to  contribute  toward  them 
say  expressly,86  that  they  are  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  sordid  offices,  nor  any  duty  to  be  exacted  under 
that  notion. 

As  to  the  other  sort  of  offices,  called 
honores,  honourable  or  municipal  of-    aiso  from  ruViai  or 

,  .  muuicipal  orfices. 

fices,  which  are  otherwise  termed  cu- 
rial  offices,  because  they  who  bare  them  were  called 
curiales  et  decuriones,  men  of  the  court  or  curiu  of 
every  city  ;  all  the  elergy,  who  had  no  lands  of  their 
own,  but  lived  upon  the  revenues  and  possessions  of 
the  church,  were  entirely  exempt  from  them ;  be- 
catfse  the  duties  of  the  church  and  state  were  not 
thought  well  consistent  in  one  and  the  same  pcr- 
son  ;  and  it  was  deemed  unreasonable  to  burden  the 
lands  of  the  church  with  the  civil  duties  of  the 
empire.  When  Constantine  was  first  quietly  set- 
tled  in  his  government,  immediately  after  the  great 
decennial,  commonly  called  the  Diocletian  perse- 
cution,  he  seems  to  have  granted  a  full  and  un- 
limited  immunity  in  this  respect  to  all  the  clergy,  as 
well  those  who  had  lands  or  patrimony  of  their  own, 
as  those  who  lived  wholly  upon  the  revenues  of  the 
church.  For  thus  he  expresses  himself  in  a  law 
directed  to  Anulinus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  recorded 
by  Eusebius,  which  bears  date  anno  312,  or  313: 
Our  pleasure  is,  that  all  those  in  your  province, 
who  minister  in  the  catholic  church,  over  which 


n  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  Leg.  24. 
Presbyteros,  diaconos,  subdiaconos,  exorcistas,  lectores,  os- 
tiarios  etiam,  et  omnes  perinde  qui  primi  sunt,  personalium 
munerum  expertes  esse  praecipimus.  The  Justinian  Code, 
lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  Leg.  6,  has  the  sarae,  only  instead  of  the 
words,  omnes  qui  primi  sunt,  it  reads  acolythos. 

'9  Athan.  Apol.  2.  t.  1.  p.  772.  M  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  23. 

81  Sozom.  lib.  3.  c.  21. 

«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  10  et  14.  Re- 
pellatur  ab  his  exactio  munerum  sordidorum. 

83  Ibid.  lib.  11.  Tit.  16.  de  Extraord.  et  Sordid.  Muner. 
Leg.  15.  Maximarum  culminadignitatum — ab  onmibus  sor- 
didis  muneribus  vindicentur.  —  Circa  ecclesias,  rhetores, 
N   2 


atque  grammaticos  eruditionis  utriusque  vetusto  more  du- 
rante,  &c. 

8'  Ibid.  Leg.  21  et  22.  Privilegia  venerabilis  ecclesiae, 
quae  divi  principes  contulerunt,  imminui  non  oportet :  pro 
inde  etiam  quoe  circa  urbis  Romse  episcopum,  observatio  in- 
temerata  custodiet :  ita  ut  nihil  extraordinarii  muneris  vel 
sordidae  functionis  agnoscat. 

85  Gothofred.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  16.  Leg.  15. 

86  Cod.  Th.  lib.  15.  Tit.  3.  de  Itin.  muuiendo,  Leg.  6.  Ho- 
nor.  et  Theodos.  jun.  Absit  ut  nos  instructionem  viac  pub- 
licae,  et  pontium,  stratarumque  operain — inter  sordida  mu- 
nera  numeremus,  &c.  Vid.  Cod.  Justiu.  lib.  1.  Tit.  2.deSS. 
Eccles.  Leg.  7.  Ejusdem  Honorii  et  Theodos. 
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Caecilian  presides,  who  are  commonly  called  the 
clergy,  be  exempted87  from  all  public  offices  what- 
soever,  that  they  may  not  be  let  or  hindered  in  the 
performance  of  Divine  service  by  any  sacrilegious 
distraction.  Anulinus  has  also  an  epistle  still  ex- 
tant  in  St.  Austin,8li  written  to  Constantine  not  long 
after,  wherein  he  mentions  this  grant  as  sent  to 
him,  to  be  intimated  to  Caecilian  and  the  catholic 
clergy,  viz.  That  by  the  kind  indulgence  of  his  Ma- 
jesty  they  were  exempt  from  all  manner  of  offices, 
that  they  might  with  due  reverence  attend  Divine 
service.  And  this  epistle  of  Anulinus  is  also  re- 
lated,  but  not  so  correcfly,  in  the  collation*9  of  Car- 
thage.  In  this  grant  it  is  very  observable,  that  this 
privilege  was  only  allowed  to  the  catholic  clergy : 
which  made  the  Donatists  very  uneasy,  because 
they  could  not  enjoy  the  same  favour:  and  upon 
this  they  became  tumultuous  and  troublesome  to 
the  catholics,  procuring  the  clergy  in  some  places  to 
be  nominated  to  public  offices,  and  to  be  made  re- 
ceivers  of  the  public  revenues,  &c.  But  complaint 
hereof  being  made  to  Constantine,  it  occasioned  the 
publishing  of  a  new  order  in  Africa,  pursuant  to  the 
former,  that  whereas  he  was  given  to  understand, 
that  the  clergy  of  the  catholic  church  were90  molest- 
ed  by  the  heretical  faction,  and  by  their  procure- 
ment  nominated  to  pubhc  offices,  and  made  suscep- 
tors  or  receivers  of  tribute,  in  derogation  of  the 
privileges  which  he  had  formerly  granted  them ;  he 
now  signified  his  pleasure  again,  that  if  the  magis- 
trates  found  any  persons  so  aggrieved,  they  should 
substitute  another  in  his  room,  and  take  care  for 
the  future  that  no  such  injuries  should  be  offered 
to  the  men  of  that  profession.  This  law  was  pub- 
lished  anno  313,  and  it  is  the  first  of  this  kind  that 
is  extant  in  the  Theodosian  Code.  About  six  years 
after,  anno  319,  he  put  forth  another,  upon  a  like 
complaint  made  in  Italy,  that  the  clergy  were  called 
away  from  their  proper  function  to  serve  in  pubhc 
offices ;  and  in  this  he  grants  them  the  same"  gene- 
ral  immunity  as  before.  So  again,  anno  330,  a  com- 
plaint  being  made  against  the  Donatists  in  Numi- 
dia,  that  when  they  could  not  have  their  will  upon 
the  superior  clergy  by  reason  of  the  former  immu- 
nity  that  was  granted  them,  they,  notwithstanding, 


forced  the  inferior  clergy  to  bear  offices  in  curia, 
upon  pretence  that  the  exemption  did  not  extend 
to  them :  Constantine,  to  cut  off  all  dispute,  pub- 
hshed  another  law,  wherein92  he  particularly  ex- 
empts  the  inferior  clergy,  readers,  subdeacons,  and 
the  rest,  from  bearing  offices  in  curia ;  and  orders, 
that  they  should  enjoy  in  Africa  the  same  perfect 
immunity  as  they  did  in  the  Oriental  churches. 

Now,  this  immunity  was  so  great 
a  privilege,  that  it  not  only  became     Bvltste,c's  \^st  ri 
the  envy  of  heretics,   but  also  pro-  ^fof  %£%%£ « 
voked   some   catholic    laymen   (who  wi,tt'bVngeaetothe 

j       j*         ,     ,  Tj»    •  church,  by  the  lawa 

were  possessed  ot  estates  quahtying  of  constantine. 
them  to  bear  the  offices  of  their  coun- 
try)  to  get  a  sort  of  titular  ordination  to  some  of 
the  inferior  offices  of  the  church,  on  purpose  to  en- 
joy  this  immunity,  when  yet  they  neither  designed 
to  do  the  duty  of  that  office,  nor  to  arise  to  any 
higher  order  in  the  church.  Which  being  inter- 
preted  a  mere  fraudulent  collusion  to  deprive  the 
state  of  fit  men  to  serve  the  commonwealth,  and 
no  ways  benefit  the  church,  it  was  presently  re- 
sented  by  Constantine  as  an  abuse,  and  various 
laws  were  made  both  by  him  and  his  successors,  as 
occasion  required,  to  restrain  and  correct  it.  Con- 
stantine  at  first,  as  I  observed  before,  granted  this 
hnmunity  indifferently  to  all  the  clergy,  as  well 
possessors  as  notpossessors  of  private  estates,  whom 
he  found  actually  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
church  when  he  came  to  the  quiet  possession  of 
the  empire ;  nor  did  he  for  some  years  after  perhaps 
restrain  any  sorts  of  men  from  taking  orders  in  the 
church  :  but  when  he  found  this  indulgence  to  the 
church,  by  the  artifice  of  cunning  men,  only  turned 
to  the  detriment  of  the  state,  and  that  rich  men 
sheltered  themselves  under  an  ecclesiastical  title, 
only  to  avoid  the  offices  of  their  country,  he  then 
made  a  law,  that  no  rich  plebeian  who  was  qualified 
by  his  estate  to  serve  in  curia,  and  bear  civil  offices 
in  any  city,  should  become  an  ecclesiastic  ;  or  if  he 
did,  he  should  be  liable  from  the  time  that  law  was 
made  to  be  fetched  back  and  returned  in  curiam, 
to  bear  the  offices  of  his  country  as  a  layman. 
What  year  that  law  was  made  is  not  very  certain, 
save  only  that  it  was   before  anno  320,  when  a 


87  Const.  Ep.  adAnulin.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  7.  Ova-rrcp 
«XtipiKas  eirovouaX}F.LV  tiioSracrLV,  airo  ttuvtwv  aTra^aTrXtvs 
tusv  XiLTupyLwv  fiu\op.ai  aKiiTHpytiTU?  8i.a<pv\axSrri- 
vai,  &c. 

88  Anulin.  Ep.  ad  Constant.  ap.  Aug.  Ep.  68.  Scripta 
coelestia  majestatis  vestrae  accepta  atque  adorata,  Caeciliano 
et  his  qui  sub  eodem  agunt,  quique  clerici  appellantur,  de- 
votio  parvitatis  meae  insinuare  curavit,  eosdemque  hortata 
est,  ut  unitate  consensu  omnium  facta,  cum  omni  omnino 
munere  indulgentia  majestatis  vestrae  liberati  esse  videantur 
catholiei,  custodita  sanctitate  legis,  debita  reverentia  Divi- 
nis  rebus  inserviant. 

89  Collat.  Carth.  Die  3.  c.  216  et  220. 

°»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  1.  Heeretico- 
rum  factione  comperimus  ecclesiae    catholicae   clericos  ita 


vexari,  ut  nominationibus  seu  susceptionibus  aliquibus,  quas 
publicus  mos  exposcit,  contra  indulta  sibi  privilegia,  prae- 
graventur.  Ideoque  placet,  si  quem  tua  gravitas  invenerit 
ita  vexatum,  eidem  alium  subrogari,  et  deinceps  a  supra- 
dictae  religionis  hominibus  hujusmodi  injurias  prohiberi. 

91  Cod.  Th.  ibid.  Leg.  2.  Qui  divino  cultui  ministeria 
religionis  impendunt,  id  est,  hi  qui  clerici  appellantur,  ab 
omnibus  omnino  muneribus  excusentur  :  ne  sacrilego  livore 
quorundam  a  divinis  obsequiis  avocentur. 

92  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  7.  Lectores  divinorum 
apicum,  et  hypodiaconi,  casterique  clerici,  qui  per  injuriam 
haereticorum  ad  curiam  devocati  sunt,  absolvantur:  et  de 
caetero  ad  similitudinem  Orientis  minime  ad  curias  devo- 
centur,  sed  immunitate  plenissima  potiantur. 
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second  law  was  made  upon  the  same  subject,  re- 
ferring  to  the  first.  Ancl  from  this  \ve  learn  what 
«ras  tlie  import  of  both;  that  it  was  Constantine's 
design  to  put  a  distinction  betwixt  such  of  the 
elergy  as  were  ordained  before  that  first  law,  and 
such  as  were  ordained  afterward:  the  former  he 
exempted  from  civil  offices,  though  they  were  pos- 
sessed  of  estates,  but  not  the  latter ;  which  plainly 
appears  from  the  words  of  the  second  law,  which 
are  these  :93  Whereas  by  a  former  law  we  ordained, 
that  from  henceforward  no  counsellor,  or  counsel- 
lor's  son,  or  any  one  who  by  his  estate  was  suffi- 
ciently  quahfied  to  bear  public  offices,  should  take 
upon  him  the  name  or  function  of  the  clergy,  but 
only  such  whose  fortune  is  small,  and  they  not  tied 
to  any  civil  offices ;  we  are  now  given  to  under- 
stand,  that  such  of  the  clergy  who  were  ordained  be- 
fore  the  promulgation  of  that  law,  are  molested 
upon  that  account :  wherefore  our  command  is, 
that  those  be  discharged  of  all  further  trouble ;  and 
that  such  only  as  entered  themselves  among  the 
clergy  since  the  law  was  made,  with  intention  to 
decline  pubhc  offices,  shaU  be  returned  to  the  curia 
and  states  of  their  city,  to  serve  in  the  civil  offices 
of  their  country.  There  is  another  law  of  Constan- 
tine's  published  after  this,*1  anno  326,  a  year  after 
the  council  of  Nice,  which  speaks  to  the  same  effect, 
and  shows  that  this  was  the  standing  rule  of  the 
latter  part  of  Constantine's  reign,  to  exempt  none 
among  the  clergy,  who  were  qualified  by  estates  of 
their  own,  from  bearing  personally  the  public  offices 
of  the  empire. 

_  .  ,.  But  however  this  might  be  well  de- 

Sect  16.  o 

»hmes':fito"dehyaihl  signed  at  first  by  him  to  prevent  some 
ru^m^rouTonhe  abuses,  yet  in  process  of  time  it  be- 
came  very  prejudicial  to  the  church. 
For  by  this  means  sometimes  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons,  after  they  had  been  twenty  or  thirty  years  in 
the  church's  service,  were  called  upon  by  htigious 
men  to  bear  civil  offices  inconsistent  with  the  spi- 
ritual,  and  thereupon  they  were  forced  to  forsake 
their  ecclesiastical  function.     This  was  so  great  an 


inconvenience,  that  it  well  became  the  wisdom  of 
the  following  cmperors  to  find  out  some  suitable 
remedy  for  it :  which  they  did  by  new-modifying 
Constanrine's  law,  and  abating  something  of  the 
rigour  of  it.  For  they  did  not  lay  the  burden  of 
civil  offices  upon  the  persons  of  the  clcrgy,  but  only 
upon  their  patrimonial  estates,  not  belonging  to  the 
church,  and  in  some  cases  they  excused  those  also. 
Constantius  acquitted  all  bishops  of  this  burden 
both  as  to  their  estates  and  persons ;  for  by  his 
laws55  they  might  keep  their  estates  to  themselves, 
and  neither  be  obliged  to  bear  civil  offices  in  person, 
nor  substitute  any  other  in  their  room.  And  he 
allowed  the  same  privilege  to  presbyters  and  deacons 
and  all  others,  provided  they  were  ordained  by  the 
consent  of  the  civil  court  or  curia,  and  the  general 
request  of  the  people.  But  if  they  were  not  so  or- 
dained,  all  that  they  were  obliged  to  do  was  only  to 
part  wuth  two-thirds  of  their  estate  to  their  children 
or  next  relations,  and  substitute  them  in  their  room  : 
or,  in  defect  of  such  relations,  to  give  up  two  parts 
of  their  estate  to  the  curia,  and  retain  the  third  to 
themselves.  Valentinian,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  anno  364,  made  the  law  a  little  stricter,  that 
such  persons,96  when  they  were  ordained,  should  give 
all  their  estate  to  one  of  their  relations,  and  substi- 
tute  him  as  a  curialis  in  their  room,  or  else  give  it 
up  to  the  curia  itself:  otherwise  they  shoidd  be 
liable  to  be  called  back  to  serve  in  civil  offices  as 
laymen.  But  he  extended  this  obligation  no  fur- 
ther  than  to  the  beginning  of  his  own  reign  ;  for  by 
another  law  made  seven  years  after,  anno  371,  he 
exempted  all  such  as  were  in  the  service  of  the 
church "  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  though  they 
had  estates  of  their  own  qualifying  them  to  bear 
civil  offices.  Yalens  exempted  all  such  as  had  been 
ten  years "  in  the  church's  service ;  so  that  if  they 
were  not  called  upon  by  the  civil  courts  within 
that  term,  they  were  for  ever  after  to  be  excused. 
Valentinian  II.  exempted  them,"  provided  they 
put  a  substitute  in  their  room.  Theodosius  ex- 
empted  all  that  were  ordained100  before  the  year  388, 


«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  3.  Cum  con- 
stitutio  emissa  praecipiat,  nullum  deinceps  decurionem,  vel 
ex  decurione  progenitmn,  vel  etiam  instructum  idoneis  fa- 
cultatibus,  atque  obeundis  publicis  muneribus  opportunum, 
ad  clericorum  nomen  obsequiumque  confngere;  sed  eos — 
qui  fortuna  tenues,  neque  muneribus  civilibus  teneantur 
obstricti :  cognovimus  illos  etiam  inquietari,  qui  ante  legis 
promulgationem  clericorum  se  consortio  sociaverint :  ideo- 
que  praecipimus,  his  ab  omni  molestia  liberatis,  illos  qui 
post  legem  latam  obsequia  publica  declinantes,  ad  clerico- 
rum  numerum  confugerunt,  curiae  ordinibusque  restitui,  et 
civilibus  obsequiis  inservire. 

94  Ibid.  Leg.  6.  Si  inter  civitatem  et  clericos  super  ali- 
cujus  nomine  dubitetur,  si  eum  aequitas  ad  publica  trahat 
munera,  et  progenie  municeps,  vel  patrimonio  idoneus  dig- 
noscetur,  exemptus  clericis  civitati  tradatur :  opulentos  enira 
saeculi  subire  necessitates  oportet,  pauperes  ecclesiarum  di- 
vitiis  sustentari. 

»  Cod.Th.  lib.  12.  Tit.  1.  de  Decurion.  Leg.  49.    Epis- 


copum  facultates  suas  curiae,  sicut  ante  fuerat  constitutum, 
nullus  adigat  mancipare,  sed  antistes  maneat,  nec  faciat  sub- 
stantiae  cessionem,  &c. 

96  Cod.  Th.  lib.  12.  Tit.  1.  de  Decurion.  Leg.  59.  Qui 
partes  eligit  ecclesiae,  aut  in  propinquum  bona  propriacon- 
ferendo  eum  pro  se  faciet  curialem,  aut  facultatibus  curiae 
cedat,  quam  reliquit;  ex  necessitate  revocando  eo  qui  neu- 
trum  fecit,  cum  clericus  esse  coepisset,  &c. 

97  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  21.  Qui  eccle- 
siae  juge  obsequium  deputarunt,  curiis  habeantur  immunes, 
si  tamen  ante  ortum  imperii  nostri  ad  cultum  se  legis  nostraB 
contulisse  constiterit. 

99  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  19.  Si  in  consortio  cle- 
ricatus  decennium  quietis  impleverit,  cnm  patrimonio  suo 
habeatur  immunis  :  si  vero  intra  finitos  annos  fuerit  a  curia 
revocatus,  cum  substantia  sua  functionibus  subjaceat  ci- 
vitatis. 

99  Cod.  Th.  lib.  12.  Tit.  1.  de  Decurion.  Leg.  99. 

100  Ibid.  Leg.  121  et  123. 
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which  was  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign:  and  of  those 
that  were  ordained  afterward  he  only  required'01 
the  aforesaid  conditions,  that  they  should  either 
provide  a  proper  substitute,  or  give  up  their  estates 
to  the  court  at  their  ordination.  Which  is  also 
taken  notice  of  by  St.  Ambrose  in  his  answer  to 
Symmachus,  where  he  shows m  how  unreasonable 
it  was  for  him  to  plead  for  the  exemption  of  the 
healhen  priests  in  this  respect,  when  the  laws  did 
not  grant  it  to  the  Christian  clergy  but  upon  such 
conditions.  Arcadius  indeed,  by  the  instigation  of 
Eutropius,  anno  393,  cancelled  all  thcse  favourable 
laws,  and  brought  the  clergy  again  to  the  hard  rule 
of  Constantine,  that  if  any l03  of  the  curiales  were  or- 
dained  in  the  church,  they  should  by  force  be  re- 
turned  to  the  civil  courts  again  in  person,  and  not 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  those  laws,  which  allowed  them 
to  take  orders,  provided  they  disposed  of  their  estates 
to  proper  substitutes,  who  might  bear  offices  in 
their  stead.  But  this  law  was  but  very  short-hved  ; 
for  Chrysostom  and  some  others  very  justly  declaim- 
ing  against  it,  Arcadius  disannulled  it  the  year  fol- 
lowing  by  a  new  law,  wherein104  he  granted  such 
of  the  clergy  as  were  taken  and  ordained  out  of  the 
body  of  the  curiales,  the  same  privilege  that  they 
had  under  his  father  Theodosius,  which  was,  That 
all  that  were  ordained  before  the  second  consulship 
of  Theodosius,  anno  388,  should  enjoy  a  perfect  im- 
munity  without  any  molestation  :  and  such  as  were 
ordaincd  after  that  term,  if  they  were  of  the  superior 
clergy,  bishops,  presbyters,  or  deacons,  they  might 
continue  in  the  church's  service,  either  providing  a 
substitute  to  bear  the  offices  of  the  curia  for  them, 
or  giving  up  their  estates  to  the  curia,  as  former  laws 
in  that  case  had  directed.  Only  it  was  required  that 
the  inferior  clergy,  readers,  subdeacons,  &c,  should 
be  returned  to  the  curia  again,  and  obliged  to  bear 
offices  in  person.  And  the  same  was  determined 
by  Theodosius  junior,103  and  Valentinian  III.,106 
and  Majorian,107  whose  laws  are  extant  at  the  end  of 
the  Theodosian  Code.  Justinian  also  has  a  Novel 
to  the  same  purpose,  wherein 108  he  orders  such  of 
the  inferior  clergy,  as  were  taken  out  of  any  curia, 
to  be  returned  thither  again,  unless  they  had  lived 
fifteen  years  a  monastic  life  ;  and  then  they  were  to 
give  three  parts  of  their  patrimony  to  the  curia,  and 
retain  one  for  themselves  :  but  he  allowed  bishops 
to  put  in  a  substitute,  and  be  free  from  bearing  civil 


offices  in  person,  as  Juhanus  Antecessor m  in  his 
Epitome  of  the  Authentics  understands  him.  Though 
I  confess  there  is  something  to  incline  a  man  to 
think  Justinian  at  first  was  a  little  more  severe  to 
such  bishops,  because  he  revived  that  antiquated 
law  of  Arcadius110in  his  Code.  But  however  this 
be,  upon  the  whole  matter  it  appears,  that  the  Chris- 
tian  princes  from  first  to  last  always  made  a  wide 
difference  betwcen  the  pubhc  patrimony  of  the 
chureh,  which  was  properly  ecclesiastical,  and  the 
private  estates  of  such  of  the  clergy  as  had  lands  of 
a  civil  or  secular  tenure ;  for  the  one  the  clergy  were 
obliged  to  no  duty  or  burdcn  of  civil  offices,  but 
for  the  other  they  were,  and  could  not  be  excused 
from  them,  but  either  by  parting  with  some  portion 
of  their  estates,  or  providing  proper  substitutes  to 
officiate  for  them.  The  reason  of  which  was,  that 
such  of  the  clergy  were  looked  upon  as  irregularly 
promoted ;  it  being  as  much  against  the  rules  af 
the  church,  as  the  laws  of  the  state,  to  admit  any  of 
the  curiales  to  an  ecclesiastical  function,  without 
first  giving  satisfaction  to  the  curia  whence  they 
were  taken,  as  has  been  showed  in  another  place. 
I  have  been  the  more  curious  in  searching  to  the 
bottom  this  business  about  tribute  and  civil  offices, 
and  given  a  particular  and  distinct  account  of  them 
from  the  grounds  of  the  civil  law,  because  but  fcw 
men  have  recourse  to  those  fountains,  whence  this 
matter  is  to  be  cleared  ;  and  the  reader  will  scarce 
find  this  subject  handled,  but  either  very  imperfect- 
ly,  or  with  some  partiality,  or  some  confusion.  in 
modern  authors. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF    THE    REVENUES    OF    THE    ANCIENT    CLERGY. 

The  next  thing  that  comes  in  order 

to  be  considered,  is  the  maintenance     Seyerai  'mj«  o* 

.  ...     providing  a  fund  for 

of  the  ancient  clergv.     Wnere  lt  will  tne  maintenance  or 

bJ  the  clergy.      Ist.  by 

be   proper   first  to  inquire  into   the  5JjS,°*-  USL"' 
ways  and  methods  that  were  taken  for 
raising  of  funds  for  their  subsistence.     And  here,  to 
set  aside  a  little  the  consideration  of  tithes,  which 
will  be  spoken  of  in  the  next  chapter,  we  find  other 


101  Cod.  Th.lib.  12.  Tit.  l.de  Decurion.  Leg.  104  et  115. 

102  Ambros.  eont.  Symmach. 

R'3  Coil.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  45.  de  his  qui  ad  Eccles.  confug. 
Leg.  3.  Decuriones  manu  mox  injecta  revocentur:  quibus 
ulteriu6  legem  prodesse  non  patimur,  quse  cessione  patri- 
monii  subsecuta,  decuriones  esse  clericos  non  vetabat. 

101  Cod.  Th.  lib.  12.  Tit.  1.  de  Decurion.  Leg.  163.  Si  qui 
ex  secundo  divi  patris  nostri  consulatu  curiam  relinquentes, 
clericorum  se  consortio  manciparunt,  si  jam  episcopi,  vel 
presbyteri,  vel  diaconi  esse  meruerunt,  in  sacris  quidem  et 
secretionbus  Dei  mysteriis  perseverent,  sed  aut  substitutum 
pro  se  curiae  offerre  cogantur,  aut  juxta  legem  dudum  latum 


tradant  curiae  facultates.  Residui  omnes,  lectores,  subdiaco- 
ni,  vel  hi  clerici  quibus  clericorum  privilegia  non  debeutur, 
debitis  mox  patris  muueribus  praeseutentur. 

i"5  Theod.  Novel.  26  et  38.  106  Valentin.  Novel.  12. 

107  Majorian.  Novel.  1. 

109  Justin.  Novel.  123.  c.  15.  Ex.  Epitom.  JuliaD.  Antecess. 

109  Vid.  Julian.  Epit.  Novel.  123.  c.  4.  post  Leg.  38.  Cod. 
de  Episc.  Episcopalis  ordo  liberat  a  fortuna  servili,  sed 
non  a  curiali  sive  officiali ;  nam  et  post  ordinationem  durat ; 
ita  ut  per  subjectam  vel  interpositam  personam  officiuin  ad- 
impleatur,  &c. 

""  Cod.  Just.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  12. 
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v avs,  bv  which  in  ancient  times  a  decent  provision 
mas  niade  for  them.  As,  first,  by  the  voluntary 
ohlations  of  the  people,  of  which  some  learncd  per- 
sons  think  there  were  two  sorts;  1.  The  weekly  or 
dailv  oblations  that  were  made  at  the  altar  ;  2.  The 
monthly  oblations  that  were  cast  into  the  treasury 
of  the  church.  The  first  sort  of  oblations  were  such 
as  every  rich  and  able  communicant  made  at  his 
coming  to  partake  of  the  eucharist ;  where  they 
offered  not  only  bread  and  winc,  out  of  which  the 
eucharist  was  taken,  but  also  other  necessaries,  and 
sometimes  suins  of  money  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  church  and  relief  of  the  poor.  As  is  evident 
from  those  words  of  St.  Jerom  in  his  Comments 
upon  Ezekiel,1  where  he  tells  us,  that  thieves  and 
oppressors  made  their  oblations  among  others,  out 
of  their  ill-gotten  goods,  that  they  might  glory  in 
their  wickedness,  while  the  deacon-in  the  church 
publicly  recited  the  names  of  those  that  offered : 
Such  a  one  offers  so  much,  such  a  one  hath  pro- 
mised  so  much  :  and  so  they  please  themselves  with 
the  applause  of  the  people,  while  their  own  con- 
science  lashes  and  torments  them.  Those  called 
the  Apostolical  Canons2  speak  also  of  the  oblation 
of  fruits,  and  fowls,  and  beasts,  but  order  such  to 
be  sent  home  to  the  bishop  and  presbyters,  who 
were  to  divide  them  with  the  deacons  and  the  rest  of 
the  clergy. 

Another  sort  of  oblations  were  made 
monthly,  when  it  was  usual  for  per- 
sons  that  were  able  and  willing,  to 
give  as  they  thought  fit  something  to  the  ark  or 
treasury  of  the  church.  Which  sort  of  collation  is 
particularly  taken  notice  of  by  Tertullian,3  who  says, 
it  was  made  menstrud  die,  once  a  month,  or  when 
every  one  pleased,  and  as  they  pleased ;  for  no  man 
was  compelled  to  it :  it  was  not  any  stated  sum,  but 
a  voluntary  oblation.  Baronius4  thinks  this  ark  or 
treasury  was  called  the  corban  of  the  church,  be- 
cause  Cyprian5  uses  that  word  when  he  speaks  of 
the  offerings  of  the  people;  rebuking  a  rich  and 
wealthy  matron  for  coming  to  celebrate  the  eu- 
charist  without  any  regard  to  the  corban,  and  par- 
taking  of  the  Lord's  supper  without  any  sacrifice  of 
her  own.     Others6  conceive,  that  corban  is  not  a 


Sect.  2. 
And   others 

monthly. 


'  Hieron.  Com.  in  Ezek.  xviii.  p.  537.  Multos  conspici- 
mus,  qui  opprimunt  per  potentiam,  vel  furta  committunt,  ut 
de  multis  parva  pauperibus  tribuant,  et  in  suis  sceleribus 
glorientur,  publiceque  diaconus  in  ecclesia  recitet  offerent  ium 
nomina:  tantum  offert  ille,  tantum  ille  pollicitus  est ;  pla- 
centque  sibi  ad  plausum  populi,  torquente  conscientia. 

2  Canon.  Apost.  c.  3,  4,  5. 

'  Tertul.  Apol.  c.  39.  Si  quod  arcae  genus  est,  non  de  or- 
dinaria  summa,  quasi  redeniptce  religionis  congregatur : 
modicam  unusquisque  stipem  menstrua  die,  vel  quum  velit, 
et  si  modo  velit,  et  si  modo  possit,  apponit :  nam  nemo 
compellitur,  sed  sponte  confert. 

1  Baron.  an.  44.  n.  69. 

5  Cypr.  de  Oper.  et  Eleemos.  p.  203.     Locuples  et  dives 


name  for  the  treasury.  but  signifies  the  gift  or  obla- 
tion  itself ;  and  that  Cyprian  so  usea  it,  making  it 
the  same  with  the  sacrificea  or  offerings  of  the  peo- 
ple.  But  the  evangelist,  Matt  xxvii.  G,  seems  ra- 
ther  to  favour  the  opinion  of  Baronius :  for  vhen 
he  says  the  chief  priests  did  not  think  it  lawful  to 
put  Judas  his  money  eig  rbv  Kopiiavav,  it  is  evident, 
he  there  by  corban  means  the  treasury,  as  most 
translators  render  it. 

But  however  this  be,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable,  that  hence  came  the  custom  of     whence  came 

-...-,.  .-,  ii,.  i      *he  custom    of  a 

dmding  these  oblations  once  a  month  momhi»  dmsion 

among  theclergy. 

among  the  clergy.  For  as  Tertullian 
speaks  of  a  monthly  collation,  so  Cyprian  frequent- 
ly  mentions'  a  monthly  division,in  which  the  pres- 
byters  had  their  shares  by  equal  portions,  and  other 
orders  after  the  same  manner.  Whence  the  clergy 
are  also  styled  in  his  language,8  sportukmtesfretres, 
partakers  of  the  distribution  ;  and  what  we  now 
call,  sus2>ensio  a  benejieio,  is  in  his  style,9  suspensio  a 
divisione  mensurna,  suspension  from  the  monthlv 
division.  Which  plainly  implies,  that  this  sort  of 
church  revenues  was  usually  divided  once  a  month 
among  the  clergy.  And  perhaps  in  conformitv  to 
this  custom  it  was,  that  the  Theodotian  heretics 
having  persuaded  one  Natalius,  a  confessor,  to  be 
ordained  a  bishop  among  them,  promised  him  a 
monthly  salary  of  one  hundrfid  and  fifty  denarii 
firjviala  Svvapta  iKarbv  Trivrrjxovra,  as  Eusebius  words 
it,10  referring  to  the  usual  way  of  distribution  once 
a  month  among  the  clergy. 

Another  sort  of  revenues  which  the 
clergy  enjoyed,  were  suchas  arose  an-     Miy,  other  rece 

!,"«,!!!  ,  .  n.tes     arisin*    from 

nually  trom  the  lands  and  pos^essions  theUmdsancTnosses. 

sions  of  the  church. 

which  were  given  to  the  church. 
These,  indeed,  at  first  were  but  small,  by  reason  of 
the  continual  vexations  and  persecutions  which  the 
church  underwent  for  the  three  first  ages,  when 
immovable  goods  were  always  most  exposed  to 
danger.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  church  of  Rome 
therefore  never  to  keep  any  immovable  possessions, 
no,  not  for  many  ages,  if  we  may  credit  Theodorus 
Lector,"  who  speaks  of  it  as  customary  in  his  own 
time,  anno  520.  But  if  any  such  were  given  to  the 
church,  they  immediately  sold  them,  and  divided 


es,  et  Dominicum  celebrare  te  credis,  quse  corbonam  omnino 
non  respicis  ;  quoe  in  Dominicum  sine  sacrificio  venis  ;  qiuo 
partem  de  sacrificio,  quod  pauper  obtulit,  sumis  ? 

8  Basnag.  Exercit.  in  Baron.  p.  597. 

7  Cypr.  Ep.  34.  al.  39.  Ut  et  sportulis  iisdem  cum  pres- 
byteris  honorentur,  et  divisioues  mensurnas  sequatis  quanti- 
tatibus  partiantur. 

9  Id.  Ep.  66.  al.  I.  Sportulantes  fratres,  tanquam  deci- 
mas  ex  fructibus  accipientes. 

9  Id.  Ep.  28.  al.  34.  Interim  se  a  divisione  mensurna 
tantum  contineant,  &c. 

10  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  28. 

11  Theodor.  Lect.  Collectan.  lib.  2.  p.  567.  "E&os  tij  t»c- 
/c\"ot'a  -rr/s  'Pai/irjs  aia'"i|Ta  /i>)  KpariXv  BiKaia,  &c. 
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the  price  into  three  parts,  giving  one  to  the  church, 
another  to  the  bishop,  and  the  third  to  the  rest  of 
the  clergy.  And  Valesius  finds  no  exception  to  tliis 
till  near  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.  But  if  this 
was  the  custom  of  the  church  of  Rome,  it  was  a 
very  singular  one.  For  other  churches  had  their 
immovahles,  hoth  houses  and  lands,  even  in  the 
times  of  persecution :  as  appears  from  the  edicts  of 
Maximinus,  wherein  he  revoked  his  former  decrees 
that  had  raised  the  persecution,  and  in  these  latter 
edicts  granted  the  Christians  liberty  not  only  to  re- 
build  their  churches,  but  also  ordered,  that  if  any 
houses  or  lands  belonging  to  them  had  been  confis- 
cated,  or  sold,  or  given  away,12  they  should  be  re- 
stored  to  them  again.  That  this  was  meant  of 
houses  and  lands  belonging  to  the  church,  as  well 
as  private  Christians,  is  evident  from  the  decree  of 
Constantine  and  Licinius  published  the  same  year, 
anno  313.  Wherein  they  give  orders,  that  whereas 
the  Christians  were  known  to  have  not  only  places 
of  assembly,  but  also  other  places  belonging  not  to 
any  private  man,  but  to  the  whole  body,  all  such 
places l3  should  be  restored  to  the  body  and  to  every 
particular  assembly  among  them.  Which  is  re- 
peated  again  in  Con.stantine's  letter  to  Anulinus," 
and  other  public  acts  of  his  recorded  by  Eusebius  '5 
in  his  Life,  where  he  makes  mention  of  houses,  gar- 
dens,  lands,  and  other  possessions  belonging  to  the 
church,  of  which  she  had  been  plundered  and  de- 
spoiled  in  the  late  persecutions.  These  are  undeni- 
able  evidences,  that  some  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  were  anciently  raised  from  houses  and 
lands  settled  upon  the  church,  even  before  any 
Christian  emperors  could  give  encouragement  to 
them. 

But  when  Constantine  was  quietly 
These  vervmuch  settled  upon  the  throne,  the  church 

augmenterl   by    the 

laws  of  constan-  revenues  received  great  augmentations 
in  this  kind.  For  he  enacted  a  law 
at  Rome,  which  is  still  extant  in  both  the  Codes,16 
that  any  one  whatsoever  should  have  liberty  at  his 
death  to  bequeath  by  will  what  part  of  his  goods  he 
pleased  to  the  holy  catholic  church.  By  which 
means,  the  liberality  of  pioirs  persons  was  very 
much  encouraged,  and  great  additions  were  made 
to  the  standing  revenues  of  the  church.  Therefore 
Baronius  is  very  injurious"  to  the  memory  of  Con- 


stantine,  and  justly  corrected  by  Gothofred18  and 
Mr.  Pagi19  for  it,  in  that  he  insinuates  as  if  Con- 
stantine  had  relapsed  toward  heathenism  at  this 
very  time,  anno  321,  when  he  published  this  law  so 
much  in  favour  of  the  church. 

Others  are  no  less  iniurious  to  some  ,.  . 

J  Sect.  6. 

of  his  successors,  when  they  represent  ™^lnse,laws,wer? 

J         I  connrmed,  and    not 

them  as  injurious  to  the  church,  in  TZtte  *l%^ 
forbidding  widows  and  orphans  to 
leave  any  legacies  to  the  church.  Baronius  cannot 
help  complaining  also  upon  this  point,  though  he 
contradicts  himself  about  it.  For  in  one  place20  he 
says,  the  foresaid  law  of  Constantine  did  so  aug- 
ment  the  church's  wealth,  that  the  following  em- 
perors  began  to  dread  the  consequences  of  it,  that 
it  would  turn  to  the  detriment  and  poverty  of  the 
commonwealth ;  and  therefore  they  made  laws  to 
restrain  the  faithful  from  being  so  profuse  in  their 
donations  to  the  church.  Yet  when  he  comes  to 
speak  particularly  of  those  laws,  he  owns  they  were 
not  designed21  against  the  church,  but  only  to  cor- 
rect  the  scandalous  practices  of  some  sordid  monks 
and  ecclesiastics,  who  being  of  an  avaricious  and 
parasitical  temper,  made  a  gain  of  godliness,  and 
under  pretence  of  religion,  so  screwed  themselves 
into  the  favour  and  affections  of  some  rich  widows 
and  orphans,  that  they  prevailed  upon  them  to  leave 
them  great  legacies,  and  sometimes  their  whole 
estates,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  right  heirs  and  next 
relations.  Which  was  so  dishonest  and  unbecoming 
a  practice  in  such  persons,  that  Valentinian  made 
a  law  to  prevent  it;  decreeing,  that22  no  ecclesi- 
astics,  or  any  that  professed  the  monastic  life,  should 
frequent  the  houses  of  widows  or  orphans  ;  nor  be 
qualified  to  receive  any  gift  or  legacy  from  the  do- 
nation  or  last  will  of  any  such  persons.  Which 
law,  as  Gothofred23  rightly  observes,  did  not  pro- 
hibit  them  from  leaving  any  thing  to  the  church  ; 
though  some  learned  men  so  misunderstand  it ;  but 
only  tended  to  correct  this  unworthy  practice  of 
some  particular  persons,  which  is  equally  complain- 
ed  of  by  the  ancient  writers  of  the  church.  St. 
Ambrose,  and  St.  Jerom,  and  others  mention  this 
law,  but  they  do  not  at  all  inveigh  against  it,  but 
against  those  vices  that  occasioned  it.  I  do  not 
complain  of  the  law,  says  St.  Jerom,21  but  am  grieved 
that  we  should  deserve  such  a  law ;  that  when  idol- 


12  Euseb.  lib.  9.  c.  10.  w  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  5. 

11  Constant.  Ep.  ad  Anulin.  ap.  Euseb.  ibid. 

15  Euseb.  Vit.  Const.  lib.  2.  c.  37  et  39. 

16  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  4.  It.  Cod. 
Justin.  lib.  1.  Tit.  2.  de  Sacrosanct.  Eccles.  Leg.  1.  Habeat 
unusquisque  licentiam  sanctissimo  catholico  venerabilique 
concilio,  decedens  bonorum  quod  optaverit  relinquere. 

17  Baron.  an.  321.  n.  18. 

18  Gothofred.  Com.  m  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  10.  de  Paga- 
nis,  Leg.  1. 

"  Pagi,  Critic.  in  Baron.  an.  321.  n.  4  et  5. 
20  Baron.  an.  321.  n.  17. 


21  Baron.  an.  371.  t.  4.  p.  270.  Qua  quidem  sanctioue 
nequaquain  prohibentur  ecclesiae  haereditates  accipere  vel 
legata,  sed  ecclesiasticae  petsonae,  sive  clerici,  sive  monachi. 
— ut  plane  intelligas  hosce  nebulones,  tanquam  harpyas 
quasdam  inhiantes  matronarum  divitiis,  &c. 

22  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  20.  Ecclesi- 
astici,  vel  qui  continentium  se  volunt  nomine  nuncupari, 
viduarum  aut  pupillarum  domos  non  adeant. — Censemus 
etiam,  ut  memorati  nihil  de  ejus  umlieris  liberalitate  qua- 
cunqtte  vel  extremo  judicio  possint  adipisci. 

23  Gothofred.  in  loc. 

24  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.    Sacerdotes,  dicere  pudet, 
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priests,  and  stage-players,  and  carters,  and  harlots 
may  inhcrit,  only  clerks  and  monks  arc  prohibited ; 
and  that  not  by  persecuting  emperors,  but  Christian 
princes.  He  adds,  that  it  was  a  very  prudent  cau- 
tion  in  the  law,  but  yet  it  did  not  restrain  thc  ava- 
rice  of  such  persons,  who  found  out  an  artifice  to 
elude  the  law,  per  foki-commissa,  by  getting  others 
to  receive  in  trust  for  them.  "Which  shows  us  the 
sense  St.  Jcrom  had  of  this  matter,  that  he  did  not 
think  the  emperors  were  injurious  to  the  church  in 
making  such  a  law,  but  those  persons  were  only  to 
be  blamed,  whose  avarice  and  sordid  flatteries  com- 
pelled  them  to  make  it.  And  any  one  that  will 
consult  St.  Ambrose,25  or  the  author  under  his 
name,26  will  find  that  they  give  the  same  account  of 
it.  Theodosius  indeed  some  years  after  made  a  law, 
relating  particularly  to  such  deaconesses  of  the 
church  as  were  of  noble  families,  that  they  should 
notw  dispose  of  their  jewels,  or  plate,  or  furniture, 
or  any  other  such  things  as  were  the  ancient  marks 
of  honour  in  their  families,  under  pretence  of  re- 
ligion,  while  they  lived ;  nor  make  any  church,  or 
clerk,  or  poor,  their  heirs  when  they  died.  But  as 
this  law  was  made  upon  some  particular  reasons  of 
state,  so  it  did  no  harm  to  the  church ;  for  within 
two  months  the  same  emperor  recalled  ^  it  by  a  con- 
trary  law,  which  granted  liberty  to  such  deacon- 
esses  to  dispose  of  their  goods  in  their  life-time  to 
any  church  or  clerk  whatsoever.  And  Marcian 
made  the  law  a  httle  more  extensive,  allowing29 
deaconesses  and  all  other  religious  vvomen,  to  dis- 
pose  of  any  part  of  their  estate,  by  will  or  codicil, 
to  any  church,  or  oratory,  or  clerk,  or  monk,  or  poor 
whatsoever.  Which  law  Justinian  also  confirmed 
and  inserted  it  into  his  Code.30  So  that  Constantine's 
law  continued  always  in  its  full  force,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding  princes  did  not  derogate  from  the  privilege 
which  he  had  granted  the  church  in  this  respect,  for 
fear  (as  Baronius  pretends)  lest  the  hberality  of  the 
subject  to  the  church  should  impoverish  the  com- 
monwealth.  Men  wrere  very  liberal  indeed  in  their 
gifts  and  donations  to  the  church  in  this  age,  but 
yet  not  so  profuse  as  to  need  statutes  of  mortmain 
to  restrain  them. 

sect.  7.  For  besides   the   liberality   of  the 

3rdly.  Another  i  ■  l  •  i 

p.irt  of  church  rete-  subjects,  the  emperors  m  these  ages 


foundit  necessarv  to  make  the  clergy  »u"  ™«-a  t>y  aiiow- 

'      „     ,  ,  ,.  •ncMoutof&eem- 

an  allowance  out  of  the  pubhc  reve-  pemrt  exchequer. 
nues  of  the  empire ;  which  was  another  way  of 
providing  a  maintenance  for  them.  Constantine 
both  gave  the  clcrgy  particular  largesses,  as  their 
occasions  required,  and  also  settled  upon  them  a 
standing  allowance  out  of  the  exchequer.  In  one 
of  his  epistles  to  Ciecilian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  re- 
corded  by  Eusebius,31  he  acquaints  Cscilian  with 
his  orders  which  he  had  given  to  Ursus,  his  general 
receiver  in  Africa,  to  pay  him  three  thousand  polles, 
rpttrxiXtsc  <p6\\u<;,  to  be  divided  at  his  discretion 
among  the  clergy  of  the  provinces  of  Africa,  Nu- 
midia,  and  the  two  Mauritanias.  And  if  this  sum 
would  not  answer  all  their  present  necessities,  he 
gave  him  further  orders  to  demand  of  his  procurator 
Heraclides  whatever  he  desired  more.  I  need  not 
stand  here  to  inquire  critically  what  this  sum  of 
three  thousand  polles  was,  (though  it  may  be  com- 
puted  above  twenty  thousand  pounds,)  since  Con- 
stantine  gave  the  bishop  unlimited  orders,  to  de- 
mand  as  much  as  the  needs  of  the  clergy  should 
require.  But  he  not  only  supplied  their  present 
necessities,  but  also  gave  orders  for  a  standing  al- 
lowance  to  be  made  them  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
For  Theodoret *  and  Sozomen33  say,  he  made  a  law 
requiring  the  chief  magistrates  in  every  province  to 
grant  the  clergy,  and  virgins,  and  widows  of  the 
church,  an  annual  allowance  of  corn,  hfiaia  oirripsaia, 
out  of  the  yearly  tribute  of  every  city.  And  thus  it 
continued  to  the  time  of  Julian,  who  withdrew  the 
whole  allowance.  But  Jovian  restored  it  again  in 
some  measure,  granting  them  a  third  part  of  the 
former  allowance  only,  because  at  that  time  the 
public  income  was  very  low,  by  reason  of  a  severe 
famine ;  but  he  promised  them  the  whole,  so  soon 
as  the  famine  was  ended,  and  the  public  storehouses 
were  better  replenished.  But  either  Jovian's  death 
prevented  his  design,  or  the  necessities  of  the  clergy 
did  not  afterward  require  it.  For  though  Sozomen 
seems  to  say  the  whole  was  restored;  yet  Theo- 
doret,  who  is  more  accurate,  aflirms,  that  it  was 
only  TptTTjubpwv,  a  third  part;  and  that  so  it  con- 
tinued  to  his  own  times.  In  this  sense  therefore 
we  are  to  understand  that  law  of  the  emperor 
Marcian,  which    Justinian  has    inserted  into  his 


idolorum,  mimi,  et  aurigae,  et  scorta  haereditates  capiunt; 
solis  clericis  et  monachis  prohibetur  :  et  prohibetur  non  a 
perseciitoribus,  sed  a  principibus  Christianis.  Nec  de  lege 
conqueror,  sed  doleo  cur  meruimus  hanc  legem,  &c. 

25  Ambros.  Ep.  31.  ad  Valentin.  p.  145. 

26  Idem,  Homil.  7. 

27  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  27.  Nihil  de 
monilibus  et  supellectili,  nihil  de  auro,  argento,  eaeterisque 
clara;  domus  insignibus,  sub  religionis  defensione  consumat. 
— Ac  si  quando  diem  obierit,  nullam  ecclesiam,  nullum 
clericum,  nullum  pauperem  scribat  haeredes.  &c. 

28  Ibid.  Leg.  28.  Legem,  quae  diaconissis  vel  viduis  nuper 
est  promulgata,  ne  quis  videlicet  clericus,  neve  sub  ecclesiae 
nomine,  mancipia,  praedam,  velut  infirmi  se.xus  despoliator, 


et  remotis  adfinibus  et  propinquis,  ipse  sub  praetextu  catho- 
licae  disciplinae  se  ageret  viventis  haeredem,  eatenus  ani- 
madvertat  esse  revocatam. 

29  Marcian.  Novel.  5.  ad  calcem  Cod.  Th.  Generali  lege 
sancimus,  sive  vidua,  sive  diaconissa,  sive  virgo  Deo  dicata, 
vel  sanctimonialis  mulier,  sive  quocunque  alio  nomine  re- 
ligiosi  honoris  vel  dignitatis  fnemina  nuncupetur,  testamento 
vel  codicillo  suo — ecclesiae,  vel  martyrio,  vel  clerico,  vel 
monacho,  vel  pauperibus  aliquid  vel  ex  integro  velex  parte, 
in  quacunque  re  vel  specie  credidit  relinquendum,  id  modis 
omnibus  ratum  firmumque  constet. 

80  Cod.  Justin.  lib.  1.  Tit.  2.  de  Sacrosanct.  Eccl.  Leg.  13. 

"  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  6.  ■  Theod.  lib.  1.  c.  i  1. 

33  Sozomen,  lib.  5.  c.  5. 
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Codfi,"  decreeing,  that  the  salaries  which  had  been 
always  given  to  the  churehes  in  divers  sorts  of  grain 
out  of  the  public  treasures,  should  be  allowed  them, 
without  any  diminution.  This  did  not  entitle  them 
to  the  whole  allowance  first  made  them  by  Constan- 
tine,  (as  some  may  be  apt  to  imagine  from  the  ge- 
neral  words  of  the  law,)  but  only  to  the  third  part, 
which  had  been  the  customary  allowance  from  the 
time  of  Jovian. 

Another  way  by  which  some  small 

4thij.  The  esfates  addition  was  made  to  the  revenues  of 

fessors  dying  with-  the  church,  was  from  a  law  of  Con- 

out  heirs  settled  up-  . 

on  the  ci.urch  by  stantine  mentioned  by  Eusebms35  ln 

Constuntine.  ^ 

his  Life,  where  he  tells  us,  that  as  he 
ordered  all  the  estates  of  martyrs  and  confessors, 
and  whoever  had  suffered  in  time  of  persecution,  to 
be  restored  to  their  next  relations  ;  so  if  any  of  them 
died  without  relations,  the  church  should  become 
their  heir,  and  in  every  place  where  they  lived,  suc- 
ceeded  to  their  inheritance. 

Seet  9  Theodosius  junior  and  Valentinian 

of^dewymm^dyuS  ^-  ma&e  SU('n  another  law  in  re- 
wiu,'"s'ettied'rin  uiie  ference  to  the  temporal  possessions  of 

the  clergy :  That  if  any  presbyter,  or 
deacon,30  or  deaconess,  or  subdeacon,  or  other  clerk, 
or  any  man  or  woman  professing  a  monastic  life, 
died  without  will  and  without  heirs,  the  estates  and 
goods  they  were  possos«ed  of  should  fall  to  the 
church  or  monastery  to  which  they  belonged,  un- 
less  they  were  antecedently  tied  to  some  civil  ser- 
vice.  This  implies  that  the  clergy  were  at  hberty 
to  dispose  of  their  own  temporal  estates  as  they 
pleased ;  and  they  fell  to  the  church  only  in  case 
they  died  intestate.  But  the  council  of  Agde,  in 
France,  under  Alaric  the  Goth,  anno  506,  went  a 
httle  further,  and  decreed,  that  every  bishop,37  who 
had  no  children  or  nephews,  should  make  the 
church  his  heir,  and  no  other  :  as  Caranza's  edition, 
and  Gratian,  and  some  others,  read  it.  And  the 
council  of  Seville38  made  a  like  decree  for  the 
Spanish  churches ;  upon  which  Caranza39  makes 
this  remark,  That  the  canon  was  fit  to  be  renewed 
in  council,  that  the  church  should  be  the  bishop's 
heir,  and  not  the  pope.  And  that  it  was  against  the 
mind  of  those  fathers,  that  bishops  should  set  up 
primogenitures,  or  enrich  their  kindred  out  of  the 


revenues  of  the  church.  Which  reflection,  among 
other  things,  might  perhaps  contribute  towards  his 
being  brought  into  the  Spanish  inquisition,  though 
he  was  archbishop  of  Toledo ;  after  which  he  un- 
derwent  a  ten  years'  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and 
had  some  of  his  books  prohibited  in  the  Roman 
Index,  of  whicli  Spondanus,40  in  his  Annals,  will 
give  the  reader  a  further  account.  But  I  return  to 
the  primitive  church. 

"Where  we  may  observe  another  ad- 

...  ,  ,  .     .  Sect  10. 

chtion  made  to  the   revenues  ot  the     6thiy,  iieath™ 

temples  aml  their 

clergy,  by  the  donation  of  heathen  rcvenues  »ometimei 

O^  '         J  given  totheclmrch. 

temples,  and  sometimes  the  revcnues 
that  were  settled  upon  them.  For  though  the 
greatcst  part  of  these  went  commonly  to  the  em- 
peror's  coffers,  or  to  favourites  that  begged  them, 
upon  the  demolishing  of  the  temples ;  as  appears 
from  the  laws  of  Honorius41  and  Gratian,  and 
several  others  in  the  Theodosian  Code ;  yet  some 
of  thcm  were  given  to  the  church :  for  Honorius" 
takes  notice  of  several  orders  and  decrees  of  his 
own,  whereby  such  settlements  had  becn  made  up- 
on  the  church,  which  were  to  continue  thc  church's 
property  and  patrimony  for  ever.  And  it  is  pro- 
bable  some  other  emperors  might  convert  the  re- 
venues  of  the  tcmples  to  the  same  use.  At  least 
the  fabrics  themselves,  and  the  silver  and  golden 
statues  that  were  in  them,  were  sometimes  so  dis- 
posed  of.  For  Sozomen43  says,  the  fiiOptov,  or  temple 
of  the  sun  at  Alexandria,  was  given  to  the  church 
by  Constantius.  And  we  learn  from  Socrates,4'  that 
in  the  time  of  Theodosius,  the  statues  of  Serapis, 
and  many  other  idols  at  Alexandria,  were  melted 
down  for  the  use  of  the  church  ;  the  emperor  giving 
orders  that  the  gods  should  help  to  maintain  the 
poor. 

Honorius  made  a  like  decree,  anno  Sect ,, 
412,  in  reference  to  all  the  revenues  reUc^'wnvmSdeii 
belonging  to  heretical  conventicles,  *" 
that  both  the  churches  or  conventicles  themselves, 
and  all  the  lands45  that  were  settled  upon  them, 
should  be  forfeited,  and  become  the  possession  and 
property  of  the  catholic  church,  as  by  former  de- 
crees  he  had  appointed.  And  I  suppose  it  was  by 
virtue  of  these  laws,  that  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria,  shut  up  all  the  Novatian  churches,  and  seized 


34  Cod.  Justin.  lib.  1.  Tit.  2.  de  SS.  Eccles.  Leg.  12.  Sa- 
laria  quae  sacrosanctis  ecclesiis  in  diversisspeciebus  de  pub- 
lico  hactenus  ministrata  sunt,  jubemus  nunc  quoque  incon- 
cussa,  et  a  nullo  prorsus  iinininuta  praestari. 

35  Euseb.  Vit.  Const.  lib.  2.  c.  36. 

36  Cod.  Th.  lib.  5.  Tit.  3.  de  Bonis  Clericor.  Leg.  1.  Cod. 
Just.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  20. 

37  Cunc.  Agathen.  c.  24.  al.  33.  ap.  Gratian.  Caus.  12.  qu. 
2.  c.  34.  Episcopusqui  filios  autnepotes  non  habuerit,  alium 
quam  ecclesiam  non  relinquat  haeredem. 

3i  Conc.  Hispalens.  1.  c.  1. 

39  Caranz.  in  loc.  Hic  canon  erat  renovaudus  in  concilio, 
ut  haares  defuncti  episcopi  esset  ecclesia,  non  tamen  papa. 


Secundo  alienum  est  a  sententia  hormn  patrum  licere  epis- 
copo  instituere  primogenituras,  vel  locupletare  consan- 
guineos. 

40  Spondan.  Annal.  Eccl.  an.  1559.  n.  29. 

41  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  10.  de  Paganis,  Leg.  19  et  20. 

42  Ibid.  Leg.  20.  Ea  autem  quae  multiplicibus  constitutis 
ad  venerabilem  ecclesiam  voluimus  pertinere,  Christiana  sibi 
merito  religio  vindicavit,  id  est,  vindicabit. 

43  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  7.  44  Socrat.  lib.  5.  c.  16. 

45  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  5.  de  Haeret.  Leg.  52.  Ecclesiis 
eorum  vel  conventiculis,  praediisque,  siqua  in  eorum  ec- 
clesias  hacreticorum  largitas  prava  contulit,  proprietati  po- 
testatique  catholica;,  sicut  januluduin  statiiimus,  vindicatis. 
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upon  all  their  revcnues,  and.  deprived  Theonas,  their 
bishop,  of  his  substance ;  though  Socrates,48  in  tell- 
i  ing  the  story,  represents  the  matter  a  little  more 
,  invidiously,  as  if  Cyril  had  done  all  this  by  his  own 
private  usurped  authority  and  arbitrary  power : 
which  will  hardly  gain  credit  with  any  one  that 
considcrs,  that  those  laws  of  Honorius  were  pub- 
lished  before  Cyril  came  to  the  episcopal  throne, 
which  was  not  till  the  year  412,  when  those  laws 
were  re-enforced  by  the  imperial  power. 

While  I  am  upon  this  head,  it  will 
8iiiiy!Viie"estates  not  be  improper  to  observe  further, 

of  cle*rks   desertiug  t         .     •        ,        1  n      •/• 

ihechurch.tobefor-  that,   by    Justimans    laws,      n    any 

feitedtothechurch.  '         '  J 

clergymen  or  monks,  who  were  pos- 
sessed  of  temporal  estates,  forsook  their  church  or 
monastery,  and  turned  seculars  again,  all  their  sub- 
stance  was  forfeited  to  the  church  or  monastery  to 
which  they  belonged.  These  were  the  several  me- 
thods  that  were  anciently  taken  for  augmenting  and 
improving  the  revenues  of  the  church,  besides  those 
of  first-fruits  and  tithes,  of  which  more  hereafter. 
But  I  must  observe,  that  as  these 
no  teiVutebie     methods  were  generally  reputed  legal 

waysof  augmenting  ..         ..  .  .  -, 

churchrevcin.es cii-  and   allowable,  so   there  were  some 

couraged.      Fathere 

not  to  diiinhent       other  as  erenerally  disallowed  and  con- 

their  children  to  °  J 

theuhe.ra1"1"11  demned.  Particularly  we  find  in  St. 
Austin's  time,  that  it  was  become  a 
rule  in  the  African  church,  to  receive  no  estates 
that  were  given  to  the  church  to  the  great  detri- 
ment  and  prejudice  of  the  common  rights  of  any 
others.  As  if  a  father  disinherited  his  children  to 
make  the  church  his  heir,  in  that  case  no  bishop 
would  receive  his  donation.  Possidius  tells48  us 
St.  Austin  refused  some  estates  so  given,  because 
he  thought  it  more  just  and  equal,  that  they  should 
be  possessed  by  the  children,  or  parents,  or  next 
kindred  of  the  deceased  persons.  And  that  he  did 
so,  is  evident  from  his  own  words  in  his  discourse 
de  Vita  Clericorum,"  where  he  says  he  had  return- 
ed  an  estate  to  a  son,  which  an  angry  father  at  his 
death  had  taken  from  him  :  and  he  thought  he  did 
well  in  it ;  professing  for  his  own  part,  that  if  any 
disinherited  his  son,  to  make  the  church  his  heir, 
he  should  seek  some  one  else  to  receive  his  donation, 
and  not  Austin  ;  and  he  hoped  by  the  grace  of  God 
there  would  be  none  that  would  receive   it.     He 


adds  in  the  same  place  a  very  remarkable  and  laud- 
able  instance  of  great  generosity  and  equity  in  Au- 
rehus,  bishop  of  Carthage,  in  a  case  of  the  like  na- 
ture.  A  certain  man50  having  no  children,  nor 
hopes  of  any,  gave  away  his  whole  estate  to  the 
church,  only  reserving  to  himself  the  use  of  it  for 
life.  Now  it  happencd  aftcrwards,  that  he  had 
childrcn  born  to  him ;  upon  which  the  bishop 
generously  returned  him  his  estate,  when  he  did 
not  at  all  expect  it.  The  bishop  indeed,  says  St. 
Austin,  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  kept  it,  sedjwe 
fori,  non  jure  poli,  only  by  the  laws  of  man,  but 
not  by  the  laws  of  Heaven.  And  therefore  he 
thought  himself  obliged  in  conscience  to  return  it. 
This  shows  how  tender  they  were  of  augmenting 
the  revenues  of  the  church  by  any  methods  that 
might  be  thought  unequitable,  or  such  as  were  not 
reputable,  honest,  or  of  good  report ;  herein  observ- 
ing  the  apostle's  rule,  to  let  their  moderation,  r£ 
ImtiKiQ,  their  equity,  be  known  to  all  men  ;  not  do- 
ing  any  hard  thing  for  lucre's  sake,  nor  taking  ad- 
vantages  by  rigour  of  law,  when  conscience  and 
charity  were  against  them. 

To  avoid  scandal  also,  and  to  pro- 
vide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all     No.th|nS  to  l,e  ,le- 

°  O  manded    for  adm.n- 

men,  they  forbade  any  thing  to  be  de-  ^ZIiIuauZI', 
manded  for  administering  the  sacra-  XXTniTind 
ments  of  the  church.  The  council  of  ment  of  the  dead- 
Eliberis  seems  to  intimate,  that  it  was  customary 
with  some  persons  at  their  baptism  to  cast  money 
into  a  bason,  by  way  of  gratuity  to  the  minister ; 
but  even  this  is  there  forbidden  by  the  canon,  lest 
the  priest51  should  seem  to  sell  what  he  freely  re- 
ceived.  Whence  we  may  conclude,  that  if  the  peo- 
ple  might  not  offer,  the  priest  might  much  less 
exact  or  demand  any  thing  for  administering  the 
sacrament  of  baptism.  In  other  churches  a  volun- 
tary  oblation  was  allowed  of,  from  persons  that 
were  able  and  willing  to  make  it ;  but  all  exactions 
of  that  nature  from  the  poor  were  still  prohibited,  for 
fear  of  discouraging  them  from  offering  themselves 
or  their  children  to  baptism.  Thus  it  was  in  the 
Roman  church  in  the  time  of  Gelasius,  as  we  learn 
from  his  epistles  ;52  and  in  the  Greek  church  in  the 
time  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  takes  occasion  to 
answer  this  objection  which  poor  men  made  against 


48  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  7. 

47  Cod.  Justin.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  53.  Si  illi 
monasteria  aut  ecclesias  relinquant,  atque  mundani  fiant ; 
omne  ipsorum  jus  ad  monasterium  aut  ecclesiam  pertinet. 
Vid.  Novel.  5.  c.  4  et  6.     It.  Novel.  123.  c.  42. 

•  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  24. 

49  Aug.  Serm.  49.  de  Diversis,  t.  10.  p.  520.  Quando 
donavi  filio,  quod  iratus  pater  moriens  abstulit,  bene  feci. 
— Qtiid  plura,  fratres  mei  ?  Quicunque  vult  exhoeredato  filio 
haeredem  facere  ecclesiam,  quaerat  alterum  qui  suscipiat, 
non  Augustinum  ;  imo  Deo  propitio  neminem  inveniat. 

50  Id.  ibid.  Quidam  cutn  filios  non  haberet,  neque  spera- 
ret,  res  suas  omnes,  retento  sibi  usufructu,  donavit  eccle- 


siae.  Nati  sunt  illi  filii,  et  reddidit  episcopus  nec  opinanti 
quae  ille  donaverat.  In  potestate  habebat  episcopus  non 
reddere  ;  sed  jure  fori,  non  jure  poli. 

51  Conc.  Eliber.  c.  48.  Emendari  placuit,  ut  hi  qui  bapti- 
zantur  (ut  fieri  solebat)  nummos  in  concham  non  mittant; 
ne  sacerdos,  quod  gratis  accepit,  pretio  distrahere  videatur. 

52  Gelas.  Ep.  1.  al.  9.  ad  Ep_isc.  Lucaniae,  c.  5.  Bapti- 
zandis  consignandisque  fidelibus  pretia  nulla  presbyteri 
praefigant,  nec  illationibus  quibusdam  impositis  exagitare 
cupiant  rena^scentes  ;  quoniam  quod  gratis  accipimus,  gra- 
tis  dare  mandamur.  Et  ideo  nihil  a  praedictis  exigere  mo- 
liantur,  quo  vel  paupertate  cogente  deterriti,  vel  indigna- 
tione  revocati,  redemptionis  suae  causas  adire  despiciant 
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coming  immediately  to  baptism,53  because  they  had 
not  wherewith  to  make  the  usual  present  that  was 
then  to  be  offered,  or  to  purchase  the  splendid  robe 
that  was  then  to  be  worn,  or  to  provide  a  treat  for 
the  minister  that  baptized  them.  He  tells  them, 
no  such  things  would  be  expected  or  exacted  of 
them  :  they  need  only  make  a  present  of  themselves 
to  Christ,  and  entertain  the  minister  with  their  own 
good  life  and  eonversation,  which  would  be  more 
acceptable  to  him  than  any  olher  offerings.  This 
implies,  that  it  was  then  the  custom  for  the  people 
to  make  a  voluntary  oblation  at  their  baptism  ;  but 
not  the  custom  for  ministers  to  demand  it,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  for  fear  of  giving  scandal.  Some 
editions  of  Gratian51  and  Vicecomes55  allege  a  canon 
of  the  third  or  fourth  council  of  Carthage  to  the 
same  purpose ;  which,  if  the  allegation  wrere  true, 
would  prove  that  the  same  custom  obtained  in  the 
African  church.  But,  as  Antonius  Augustinus56 
and  the  Roman  correctors  of  Gratian"  have  ob- 
served,  there  is  no  such  canon  to  be  found  in  any 
African  council ;  but  it  is  a  canon  of  the  second 
council  of  Bracara  in  Spain,  which  finding  a  cor- 
rupt  practice  crept  in  among  the  clergy,  (notwith- 
standing  the  former  prohibition  of  the  Eliberitan 
council,)  that  ministers  did  exact  pledges  of  the 
poor,  who  had  not  ability  to  make  any  offering,  en- 
deavoured  to  redress  this  corruption,  by  passing  a 
new  order,  that  though58  voluntary  oblations  might 
be  received,  yet  no  pledge  should  be  extorted  from 
the  poor  who  were  not  able  to  offer,  because  many 
of  the  poor  for  fear  of  this  kept  back  their  children 
from  baptism.  The  same  council  of  Bracara  made 
a  decree,  that  no  bishop  should  exact59  any  thing 
as  a  due  of  any  founders  of  churches  for  their  con- 
secration  ;  but  if  any  thing  was  voluntarily  offered, 
he  might  receive  it.  And  so  in  like  manner  for 
confirmation,60  and  administering  the  eucharist,61  all 
bishops  and  presbyters  are  strictly  enjoined  not  to 
exact  any  thing  of  the  receivers,  because  the  grace 
of  God  was  not  to  be  set  to  sale,  nor  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  Spirit  to  be  imparted  for  money.  St. 
Jerom  assures  us  further,  that  it  was  not  very  hon- 
ourable  in  his  time  to  exact  any  thing  for  the  bury- 
ing-places  of  the  dead,  for  he  censures  those  that 
practised  it,  as  falling  short62  of  the  merit  of  Ephron 
the  Hittite,  whom  Abraham  forced  to  receive  money 


for  the  burying-place  which  he  bought  of  him  :  but 
now,  says  he,  there  are  some  who  sell  burying- 
places  and  take  money  for  them,  not  by  compulsion, 
as  Ephron  did,  but  by  extortion  rather  from  those 
that  were  unwilling  to  pay.  -By  which  we  may 
understand,  that  in  his  time  it  was  hardly  allowable 
to  demand  any  thing  for  the  use  of  a  public  or  pri- 
vate  cemetery :  nor  was  this  any  part  of  the  church 
revenues  in  those  days,  when  as  yet  the  custom  of 
burying  in  churches  was  not  generally  brought  in,  but 
was  the  practice  of  later  ages ;  of  which  more  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  funeral  rites  of  the  church. 

If  any  one  is  desirous  to  know  what  SKt  15 
part  of  the  church  revenues  was  an-  th™'(°ifanT>ei«iT 
ciently  most  serviceable  and  benefi-  ^^"'paTtfof 
cial  to  the  church,  he  may  be  informed 
from  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Austin,  who  give  the 
greatest  commendations  to  the  offerings  and  obla- 
tions  of  the  people,  and  seem  to  say,  that  the  church 
was  never  better  provided  than  when  her  mainte- 
nance  was  raised  chiefly  from  them.  For  then 
men's  zeal  prompted  them  to  be  vcry  liberal  in  their 
daily  offerings;  but  as  lands  and  possessions  were 
settled  upon  the  church,  this  zeal  sensibly  abated; 
and  so  the  church  came  to  be  worse  provided  for 
under  the  notion  of  growing  richer.  Which  is  the 
thing  that  St.  Chrysostom  complains  of  in  his  own 
times,  when  the  ancient  revenue  arising  from  obla- 
tions  was  in  a  great  measure  sunk,  and  the  church, 
with  all  her  lands,  left  in  a  worse  condition  than  she 
was  before.  For  now  her  ministers  were  forced  to 
submit  to  secular  cares,  to  the  management  of  lands 
and  houses,  and  the  business  of  buying  and  selling, 
for  fear  the  orphans,  and  virgins,  and  widows  of 
the  church  should  starve.  He  exhorts  the  people 
therefore  to  return  to  their  ancient  liberality  of 
oblations,  which  would  at  once  ease  the  ministry 
of  all  such  cares,  and  make  a  good  provision  for 
the  poor,  and  take  off  all  the  little  scoffs  and  ob- 
jections  that  some  were  so  ready  to  make  and  cast 
upon  the  clergy,  that  they  were  too  much  given 
to  secular  cares  and  employments,  when  indeed 
it  was  not  choice,  but  necessity,  that  forced  them 
to  it.  There  are,  says  he,  in  this  place,  (at  Antioch 
he  means,)  by  the  grace  of  God  a  hundred  thou- 
sand  persons  that  come  to  church.  Now,  if  every 
one63  of  these  would  but  give  one  loaf  of  bread 


53  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  t.  1.  p.  655. 

54  Gratian.  Caus.  1.  qu.  1.  c.  108. 

55  Vicecom.  de  Ritib.  Bapt.  lib.  4.  c.  2. 

56  Anton.  Aug.  de  Emend.  Gratiani,  lib.  1.  Dial.  14. 

57  Gratian.  ibid.  Edit.  Rora.  an.  1582. 

58  Conc.  Bracar.  2.  c.  7.  edit.  Crab.  al.  3.  Bracar.  Ed. 
Labbe.  Qui  infantes  suos  ad  baptismum  offerunt,  si  quid 
voluntarie  pro  suo  offerunt  voto,  suscipiatur  ab  eis;  si  vero 
per  necessitatem  paupertatis  aliquid  non  habent  quod  offe- 
rant,  nuUum  illis  pignus  violenter  tollatur  a  clericis.  Nam 
multi  pauperes  hoc  timentes,  filios  suos  a  baptismo  retra- 
hunt. 


59  Ibid.  can.  5. 

60  Gelas.  Ep.  1.  al.  9.  ad  Episc.  Lucan.  c.  10. 

61  Conc.  Trul.  c.  23. 

62  Hieron.  Quaest.  Hebraic.  in  Gen.  xxiii.  t.  3.  p.  214. 

Postquam  pretio  victus  est,  ut  jepulcmm  venderet,  &c, 
appellatus  est  Ephran :  signiricante  scriptura,  non  eum 
fuisse  consummatae  perfectseque  virtutis,  qui  potuerit  me- 
morias  vendere  mortuorum.  Sciant  igitur  qui  sepulcra 
venditant,  et  non  coguntur  ut  accipiant  pretium,  sed  a  no- 
lentibus  etiam  extorquent,  immutari  nomen  suum,  et  perire 
quid  de  merito  eorum,  &c. 

63  Chrvs.  Hom.  86.  in  Matth. 
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dailv  to  the  poor,  the  poor  would  live  in  plenty. 
If  every  one  would  contribute  but  onc  halfpenny, 
no  man  would  want ;  neither  should  we  undergo  so 
many  reproaches  and  derisions,  as  if  we  were  too 
intent  upon  our  possessions.  By  this  discourse  of 
Chrysostom's  it  plainly  appears,  that  he  thought 
the  oblations  of  the  people  in  populous  cities,  when 
men  were  acted  with  their  primitive  zeal,  was  a  better 
provision  for  the  clergy  than  even  the  lands  and 
possessions  of  the  church.  And  St.  Austin  secms 
to  have  had  the  same  sense  of  this  matter.  For 
Possidius"  tells  us  in  his  Life,  that  when  he  found 
the  possessions  of  the  church  were  become  a  little 
invidious,  he  was  used  to  tell  the  laity,  that  he  had 
rather  live  upon  the  oblations  of  the  people  of  God 
than  undergo  the  care  and  trouble  of  those  pos- 
sessions ;  and  that  he  was  ready  to  part  with  them, 
provided  all  the  servants  and  ministers  of  God 
might  live  as  they  did  under  the  Old  Testament, 
when,  as  we  read,  they  that  served  at  the  altar 
were  made  partakers  of  the  altar.  But  though  he 
made  this  proposal  to  the  people,  they  would  never 
accept  of  it.  Which  is  an  argument,  that  the  peo- 
ple  also  thought,  that  the  reducing  the  clergy's 
maintenance  to  the  precise  model  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  would  have  been  a  more  chargeable  way  to 
them  than  the  other ;  since  the  oblations  of  the  Old 
Testament  included  tithes  and  first-fruits ;  concern- 
lng  the  state  and  original  of  which,  as  to  what  con- 
cerns  the  Christian  church,  I  come  now  to  make  a 
more  particular  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  V. 


OF   TITHES    AND    FIRST-FRUITS    IN    PARTICULAR. 


Concerning  tithes,  so  far  as  relates 

to  the  ancient  church,  it  will  be  pro- 
byUm,.enght.       per  tQ  make  three  inquiries_     Firstj 


Sect.  1 
Tithes  anci 

lo  he  <{ue 


Whether  the  primitive  fathers  esteemcd  them  to  be 
due  by  Divine  right  ?  Secondly,  If  thcy  did,  why 
they  were  not  always  strictly  demanded  ?  Thirdly, 
In  what  age  they  were  first  generally  settled  upon 
the  church  ?  As  to  the  first  inquiry,  it  is  generally 
agreedby  learned  men,  that  the  ancients  accounted 
tithes  tobe  due  by  Divine  right.  Bellarmini'  indeed,1 
and  Rivet,3  and  Mr.  Selden,8  place  them  upon  an- 
other  foot:  but  our  learned  Bishop  Andrews'1  and 
Bishop  Carleton,5  who  wrote  before  Mr.  Selden,  and 
Bishop  Montague6  and  Tillesly,'  who  wrote  in 
answer  to  him,  (not  to  mention  many  others  who 
have  written  since,)  have  clearly  proved,  that  the 
ancients  believed  the  law  about  tithes  not  to  be 
merely  a  ceremonial  or  political  command,  but  of 
moral  and  perpetual  obligation.  It  will  be  sufficient 
for  me  in  this  place  to  present  the  reader  with  two 
or  three  of  their  allegations.  Origen,  in  one  of  his 
homilies"  on  Numbers,  thus  delivers  his  opinion 
aboutit:  How  does  our  righteousness  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  if  they 
dare  not  taste  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  before  they 
offer  the  first-fruits  to  the  priests,  and  separate  the 
tithes  for  the  Levites  ?  Whilst  I  do  nothingof  this, 
but  only  so  abuse  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  that  nei- 
ther  the  priest,  nor  the  Levite,  nor  the  altar  of  God 
shall  see  any  of  them?  St.  Jerom0  says  expressly, 
that  the  law  about  tithes  and  first-fruits  was  to  be 
understood  to  continue  in  its  full  force  in  the  Chris- 
tian  church  ;  where  men  were  commanded  not  only 
to  give  tithes,  but  to  sell  all  that  they  had,  and  give 
to  the  poor.  But,  says  he,  if  we  will  not  proceed 
so  far,  let  us  at  least  imitate  the  Jewish  practice, 
and  give  part  of  the  whole  to  the  poor,  and  the 
honour  that  is  due  to  the  priests  and  Levites. 
Which  he  that  does  not,  defrauds  God,  and  makes 
himself  liable  to  a  curse.  St.  Austin  as  plainly  fa- 
vours  the  same  opinion,  telling  men,10  that  they 
ought  to  separate  something  out  of  their  yearly 
fruits,  or  daily  income ;  and  that  a  tenth  to  a 
Christian  was  but  a  small  proportion.     Becausc  it 


u  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  23.  Dum  forte  (ut  adsolet)  de  pos- 
sessionibus  ipsis  invidia  clericis  fieret,  alloquebatur  plebem 
Dei,  malle  se  ex  collationibus  plebis  Dei  vivere  quam  illarum 
possessionum  curam  vel  gubernationem  pati;  et  paratum 
se  illis  cedere,  ut  eo  modo  omnes  Dei  servi  et  ministri  vive- 
rent,  quo  in  Veteri  Testamento  leguntur  altari  deservientes 
de  eodem  comparticipari.  Sed  nunquam  id  laici  suscipere 
voluerunt. 

1  Bellarmin.  de  Clericis,  lib.  1.  c.  25. 

2  Rivet,  Exerc.  80.  in  Gen.  xiv.  p.  386. 
'  Selden,  Hist.  of  Tithes,  c.  4. 

4  Andrevvs,  de  Decimis,  inter  Opuscula. 

s  Carleton,  Divine  Right  of  Tithes,  c.  4. 

6  Montague,  Diatribse,  &c.      '  Tillesly,  Answ.  to  Selden. 

8  Orig.  Hom.  11.  in  Num.  xviii.  t.  1.  p.  210.  Quomodoergo 
abundat  justitia  nostra  plusquam  scribarumet  Pharisaeorum, 
si  illi  de  fructibus  terrae  suae  gustare  non  audent,  priusquam 
primitiassuassacerdotibusofferaut  etLevitisdecimaeseparen- 
tur  ?  Et  ego  nihil  horum  faciens,  fructibus  terrae  ita  abutar,  ut 
sacerdos  nesciat,  Levites  ignoret,  Divinum  altare  non  sentiat  ? 


9  Hieron.  Com.  in  Mal.  iii.  Quod  de  decimis  priinitiisque 
diximus,  qua=  olim  dabantur  a  populo  sacerdotibus  ac  Le- 
vitis,  in  ecclesiae  quoque  populis  intelligite :  Quibus  prae- 
ceptum  est,  non  solum  decimas  dare  et  primitias,  sed  et 
vendere  omnia  quae  habent  et  dare  pauperibus,  et  sequi  Do- 
minum  salvatorein.  Quod  si  facere  nolumus,  saltem  Judae- 
orum  imitemur  exordia,  ut  pauperibus  partem  demus  ex 
toto,  et  sacerdotibus  et  Levitis  honorem  debitum  deferamus. 
Quod  qui  non  fecerit,  Deura  fraudare  et  supplantare  con- 
vincitur,  &c. 

10  Aug.  Com.  in  Psal.  cxlvi.  t.  8.  p.  098.  Praecidite  ergo 
aliquid,  et  deputate  aliquid  fixum  vel  ex  annuis  fructibus, 
vel  ex  quotidianis  quaestibus  vestris. —  Decimas  vis?  De- 
cimas  exime,  quanquam  parum  sit.  Dictum  est  enim,  quia 
Pharisaei  decimas  dabant,  &c.  Et  quid  ait  Dominus?  Nisi 
abundaverit  justitia  vestra  plusquam  scribarum  et  Phari- 
saeorum,  non  intrabitis  in  regnum  ccelorum.  Et  ille,  super 
quem  debet  abundare  justitia  tua,  decimas  dat:  tu  autem 
nec  millesimam  das.  Quomodo  superabis  eum,  cui  non 
aequaris  ? 
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is  said,  the  Pharisees  gave  tithes  :  "  I  fast  twice  in 
the  week,  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  possess."  And 
our  Lord  saith,  "  Except  your  righteousness  exceed 
the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye 
shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  But 
if  he,  whose  righteousness  you  are  to  exceed,  give 
tithes  ;  and  you  give  not  a  thousandth  part ;  how 
can  you  be  said  to  exceed  him,  whom  you  do  not 
so  much  as  equal?  By  these  few  allegations  the 
reader  may  be  able  to  judge,  what  notion  the  an- 
cients  had  of  tithes,  as  due  by  Divine  right  under 
the  gospel,  as  well  as  under  the  law ;  and  that  the 
precept  concerning  them  was  not  a  mere  ceremonial 
or  political  command  given  to  the  Jews  only. 

But  why,  then,  it  may  be  said,  were 
inWti/e  "apostofea  not  tithes  exacted  by  the  apostles  at 
r,gnemaeSfaw;?oe.-that  first,  or  by  the  fathers  in  the  ages 
immediately  following?  For  it  is 
generally  believed  that  tithes  were  not  the  original 
maintenance  of  ministers  under  the  gospel.  To  this 
Bishop  Carleton "  has  returned  several  very  satis- 
factory  answers,  which  the  reader  may  take  in  his 
own  words.  First,  That  tithes  were  paid  to  the 
priests  and  Levites  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  :  now,  the  synagogue  must  first  be  buried, 
before  these  things  could  be  orderly  brought  into 
use  in  the  church.  Secondly,  In  the  times  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  somewhat  after,  there  was  an 
extraordinary  maintenance  by  a  community  of  all 
things,  which  supplied  the  want  of  tithes :  but  this 
eommunity  was  extraordinary,  and  not  to  last  al- 
ways.  Thirdly,  The  use  of  paying  tithes,  as  the 
church  then  stood,  was  so  incommodious  and  cum- 
bersome,  that  it  could  not  well  be  practised.  And 
therefore,  as  circumcision  was  laid  aside  for  a  time, 
whilst  Israel  travelled  through  the  wilderness,  not 
because  the  people  of  right  ought  not  then  also  to 
have  used  it,  but  because  it  was  so  incommodious 
for  that  estate  and  time  of  the  church,  that  it  could 
not  without  great  trouble  be  practised ;  even  so  the 
use  of  tithes  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
was  laid  aside,  not  because  it  ought  not,  but  because 
it  could  not,  without  great  encumbrance,  be  done. 
And  as  circumcision  was  resumed,  as  soon  as  the 
estate  of  the  church  could  bear  it ;  so  tithes  were 
re-established,  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the 
church  could  suffer  it.  For  tithes  cannot  well  be 
paid,  but  where  some  whole  state  or  kingdom  re- 
ceiveth  Christianity,  and  where  the  magistrate  doth 
favour  the  church,  which  was  not  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles.      To  these  reasons    some   other   learned 


11  Carlton,  Div.  Right  of  Tithes,  cap.  4.  p   21. 

12  Bishop  Fell,  Not.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  66.  al.  1. 

13  Alsted,  Supplement.  Chamier  de  Membris  Eccles.  c.  10. 
»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  10.  Tit.  19.  de  Metallis,  Leg.  10  et  11. 

15  Vid.  Cicer.  Orat.  3.  in  Ver.  n.  21  et  22. 

16  Selden,  Hist.  of  Tith.  c.  5.  p.  47,  &c. 

"  Aug.  Hom.  48.  ex  50.  t.   10.  p.  201.     Majores  nostri 
ideo  cooiis  '•mnibus  abundabant,  quia  Deo  decimas  dabant, 


persons  "  have  added  a  fourth,  which  is  also  worth 
noting,  That  the  tithes  of  fruits  were  not  so  early 
paid  to  Christian  priests,  because  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  were  the  latest  converts ;  whence  also 
the  name  pagans  stuck  by  the  heathens,  because 
the  greatest  relics  of  them  were  in  country  viUages. 
As  to  the  last  inquiry,  when  tithes 

Sect   3 

beafan  first  to  be  generally  settled  up-     inwhatage  they 

,  ,  ,    „    6,  J  .     .  «"  «"t  generally 

on  the  church r  the  common  opinion  •«"<•<!  uPon the 

£  cnurcn. 

is,  that  it  was  in  the  fourth  century, 
when  magistrates  began  to  favour  the  church,  and 
the  world  was  generally  converted  from  heathenism. 
Some  think13  Constantine  settled  them  by  law  upon 
the  church :  so  Alsted,  who  cites  Hermannus  Gigas 
for  the  same  opinion.  But  there  is  no  law  of  Con- 
stantine's  now  extant  that  makes  express  mention 
of  any  such  thing.  That  which  comes  the  nearest 
to  it,  seems  to  be  the  law  about  an  annual  allow- 
ance  of  corn  to  the  clergy  in  all  cities  out  of  the 
public  treasuries,  which  has  been  spoken  of  in  the 
last  chapter :  but  this  was  not  so  much  as  a  tenth 
of  the  yearly  product ;  for  the  whole  tribute  itself 
seems  to  have  been  no  more :  for  in  some  laws  of 
the  Theodosian  Code"  the  emperor's  tribute  is  call- 
ed  decimcv,  tithes ;  and  the  publicans,  who  collected 
it,  are,  upon  that  account,  by  Tully15  called  decu- 
mani ;  and  in  Hesychius,  the  word  dtKartvttv,  to 
tithe,  is  explained  by  rtXuivtiv  and  diKarriv  liunpar- 
rtoOai,  to  pay  tribute,  or  pay  their  tithes  to  the  col- 
lectors  of  the  tribute.  Unless,  therefore,  we  can 
suppose  that  Constantine  settled  the  whole  tribute 
of  the  empire  upon  the  church,  (which  it  is  evident 
he  did  not,)  we  cannot  take  that  law  for  a  settlement 
of  tithes  upon  the  clergy.  Yet  it  might  be  a  step 
towards  it:  for  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury,  as  Mr.  Selden16  himself  not  only  confesses, 
but  proves  out  of  Cassian,  Eugippius,  and  others, 
tithes  were  paid  to  the  church.  St.  Austin  lived  in 
this  age,  and  he  says,  tithes  were  paid  before  his 
time,  and  much  better  than  they  were  in  his  own 
time,  for  he  makes  a  great  complaint  of  the  non- 
payment  of  them.  Our  forefathers,  says  he,"  abound- 
ed  in  all  things,  because  they  gave  tithes  to  God, 
and  tribute  to  Csesar.  But  now,  because  our  devo- 
tion  to  God  is  sunk,  the  taxes  of  the  state  are  raised 
upon  us.  We  would  not  give  God  his  part  in  the 
tithes,  and  therefore  the  whole  is  taken  away  from 
us.  The  exchequer  devours  what  we  would  not 
give  to  Christ.  St.  Chrysostom,"  and  the  author  of 
the  Opus  Imperfectum'9  on  St.  Matthew,  that  goes 
under  his  name,  testify  for  the  practice  of  other 


et  Ca^sari  censum  reddebant.  Modo  autem  quia  decessit 
devotio  Dei,  accessit  indictio  fisci.  Nolumus  partiri  cum 
Deo  decimas,  modo  totum  tollitur.  Hoc  tollit  fiscus,  quod 
non  accipit  Christus. 

18  Chyrs.  Hom.  4.  in  Ephes.  p.  1058. 

19  Opus  Imperf.  in  Matt.  Hom.  44.  Si  populus  decimas 
non  obtulerit,  murmurant  omnes  :  at  si  peccantem  populum 
viderint,  nemo  m>"-murat  contra  eum. 
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churches  about  the  same  time.  And  it  were  easy 
to  add  a  list  of  many  other  fathers  and  councils  of 
the  ncxt  age,  which  speak  of  tithes20  as  then  actu- 
ally  scttled  upon  the  church :  but  since  they  who 
dispute  most  against  the  Divine  right  of  them,  do 
not  deny  this  as  to  fact,  it  is  needless  to  prosecute 
this  matter  any  further ;  which  thcy  that  please  may 
see  historically  deduced  through  many  centuries  by 
Mr.  Selden."  " 

There  is  one  part  more  of  church 
Th.  onginai  of   revenues,  whose  original  remains  to 
™m'«oi urivrmg    be    inquired  into,  and   that  is   first- 
fruits,  which  are  frequently  mention- 
ed  in  the  primitive  writers.     For  not  only  those 
called  the  Apostolical  Canons22  and  Constitutions23 
speak  of  them  as  part  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
clergy;  but  writers  more  ancient  and  more  au- 
thentic,   as   Origen   and   Irenseus,    mention   them 
also  as  oblations  made  to  God.     Celsus,  says  Ori- 
gen,24  would  have  us  dedicate  first-fruits  to  demons; 
but  we  dedicate  them  to  him,  who  said,  "  Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  hcrb  yielding  seed,  and 
the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind."     To 
whom  we  give  our  first-fruits,  to  him  also  we  send 
up  our  prayers,  having  a  great  High  Priest  that  is 
entered  into  hcaven,  &c.     In  like  manner  Irenaeus 
says,25  Christ  taught  his  disciples  to  offer  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  creatures  to  God,  and  that  this  was  the 
church's  continual  oblation  with  thanksgiving  for 
the   enjoyment  of  all   the   rest.     Which  implies, 
either  that  they  had  a  particular  form  of  thanks- 
giving,  as  there  is  in  both  the   Greek  and  Latin 
rituals;  or  else  that  these  first-fruits  were  offeied 
with  other  oblations  at  the  time  of  the  eucharist. 
However  this  be,  it  is  evident,  that  as  they  were 
principally  designed   for  agni/.ing  the  Creator,  so 
they  were  secondarily  intended  for  the  use  of  his 
servants.      And  therefore  we  find  the  Eustathian 
heretics  censured  by  the  synod  of  Gangra,  anno 
324,  for  that  they  took  the  first-fruits,  which  were 
anciently  given  to  the  church,  and  divided  them 
among  the  saints  of  their  own  party  ;20  in  opposition 
to  which  practice  there  are  two  canons  made  by 
that  council,27  forbidding  any  one  to  receive  or  dis- 
tribute  such  oblations  out  of  the  church,  otherwise 
than  by  the  directions  of  the  bishop,  under  pain  of 
excommunication.    Some  other  rules  are  also  given 
by  one  of  the  councils28  of  Carthage,  inserted  into 
the  African  Code,  concerning  these  first-fruits,  that 
they  should  be  only  of  grapes  and  corn ;  which 
shows  that  it  was  also  the  practice  of  the  African 


church.  Nazianzen  likewise  mentions  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  winepress  and  the  fioor,  which  were  to 
be  dedicated  to  God.29  And  the  author  of  thc  Con- 
stitutions  has  a  form  of  prayer,30  i7riicXi?<Ti£  t7ri  a7rop- 
xCJi>,  an  invocation  upon  the  first-fruits,  to  be  used 
at  their  dedication.  So  that  it  seems  very  clear, 
that  the  offering  of  first-fruits  was  a  very  ancient 
and  general  custom  in  the  Christian  church,  and 
that  this  also  contributed  something  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy ;  whose  revenues  I  have 
now  considered  so  far  as  concerns  the  several  kinds 
and  first  oriffinal  of  them. 
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OF    THE   MANAGEMENT   AND    DISTRIBUTION    OF    THE 
REVENUES    OF    THE   ANCIENT    CLERGY. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is, 

the   ancient  way    of  manaoing  and     tw  VevVnues  of 

,..,.,  ,  the  whole  dioeese 

distnbuting  these  revenues  among  the  ancientw  in  the 

°  °  hands  ot  the  bishop. 

clergy,  and  such  others  as  were  depen- 
dants  upon  the  church.  Which  being  a  little  dif- 
ferent  from  the  ways  of  later  ages,  since  settlements 
were  made  upon  parochial  churches  ;  for  the  right 
understanding  of  it  we  are  in  the  first  place  to  ob- 
serve,  that  anciently  the  revenues  of  the  whole  dio- 
cese  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop  ;  who,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  his  senate  of  presbyters, 
distributed  them  as  the  occasions  of  the  church  re- 
quired.  This  will  appear  evident  to  any  one  that 
will  consider  these  tvvo  things  (which  will  hereafter 
be  proved,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  parochial 
churches  and  their  original) :  first,  That  there  were 
anciently  no  presbyters  or  other  clergy  fixed  upon 
particular  churches  or  congregations  in  the  same 
city  or  diocese ;  but  they  were  served  indifferently 
by  any  presbyter  from  the  ecclesia  matrix,  the  mo- 
ther  or  cathedral  church,  to  which  all  the  clergy  of 
the  city  or  diocese  belonged,  and  not  to  any  par- 
ticular  congregation.  Secondly,  That  when  pres- 
byters  were  fixed  to  particular  churches  or  assem- 
bhes  in  some  cities,  yet  still  those  churches  had  no 
separate  revenues ;  but  the  maintenance  of  the 
clergy  officiating  in  them  was  from  the  common 
stock  of  the  mother  church,  into  which  all  the  ob- 
lations  of  particular  churches  were  put,  as  into  a 
common  fund,  that  from  thence  there  might  be 


20  Conc.  Aurelian.  1.  an.  511.  can.  17.     Conc.  Matiscon. 
2.  an.  588.  c.  5. 

21  Selden,  Hist.  of  Tithes,  c.  5,  &c.    2J  Cauon.  Apost.  c.4. 
23  Constit.  lib.  2.  c.  25.  lib.  8.  c.  30. 

21  Orig   tjont.  <"Vls.  lib.  8.  p.  400. 

25  Iren.  lib.  4.  c.  32.     Sed  et  suis  discipulis  dans  consilium 
pvimitias  Deo  offerre  ex  suis  creaturis,  &c.     Ibid.  c.  34.  Of- 


ferre  igitur  oportet  Deo  primitias  ejus  creaturae,  &c. 

26  Conc.  Gangr.  in  Pnefat.  Y^anirofyopias  te  tos  £kk,\>j- 
cioo-Tocac  -ra?  dvtKaStv  Si&Ofjtiva^  tj;  tKKX^jtria,  tavrolt 
Kai  toIs  <riiv  outois,  a>s  ayiois.  tus  Sta&oart  19  Troiuv/xtvoi. 

27  Ibid.  can.  7  et  8. 

28  Cod.  Can.  Afr.  c.  37.  al.  40.  Conc.  African.  c.  4. 

29  Naz.  Ep.  80.  M  Constit.  lib.  8.  c.  40. 
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made  a  general  distribution.  That  thus  it  was  at 
Constantinople  till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
is  evident  from  what  we  find  iu  Theodorus  Lector, 
who  says,1  that  Marcian,  the  ceconomus  or  guardian 
of  that  church  under  Gennadius,  anno  460,  was  the 
first  that  ordered  the  clergy  of  every  particular 
church  to  receive  the  offerings  of  their  own  church, 
whereas  before  the  great  church  received  them  all. 

Sect  2  Now,this  being  the  ancient  custom, 

di>Atrnib.uJd'amonrg  i*  gives  us  a  clear  account  how  all 
the  revenues  of  the  church  came  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  and  how  it  was  made 
one  part  of  his  office  and  duty  by  the  canons  to 
concern  himself  in  the  care  and  distribution  of  them. 
Of  which  because  I  have  already  spoken  elsewhere,2 
I  shall  say  no  more  in  this  place,  save  only  that  the 
bishop  himself,  to  avoid  suspicion  and  prevent  mis- 
management,  was  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  his 
administration  in  a  provincial  synod  ;3  as  also  at  liis 
election  to  exhibit  a  list  of  his  own  goods  and  estate, 
that  such  things  as  belonged  to  him'  might  be  dis- 
tinguished  from  those  that  belonged  to  God  and 
the  church.  And  for  the  same  reason  the  great 
council  of  Chalcedon5  ordered,  that  every  bishop 
should  have  an  occonomus,  or  guardian  of  the  church, 
and  he  to  be  chosen  by  the  vote  of  all  the  clergy, 
as  has  been  noted  in  another  place.  See  Book  III. 
chap.  12.  sect.  4. 

Sect.  3.  As  to  the  distribution  itself,  in  the 

divlsion  ofchurch  rnost  primitive  ages  we  find  no  certain 
rnles  about  it ;  but  as  it  was  in  the 
apostles'  days,  so  it  continued  for  some  time  after: 
what  was  collected,  was  usually  deposited  with  the 
bishop,  and  distribution  was  made  to  every  man 
according  as  he  had  need.  But  the  following  ages 
brought  the  matter  to  some  certain  rules,  and  then 
the  revenues  were  divided  into  certain  portions, 
monthly  or  yearly,  according  as  occasion  required, 
and  these  proportioned  to  the  state  or  needs  of  every 
order.  In  the  Western  church,  the  division  was 
usually  into  three  or  four  parts ;  whereof  one  fell 
to  the  bishop ;  a  second  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy ;  a 
third  to  the  poor ;  and  the  fourth  was  applied  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  and  other  necessary 
uses  of  the  church.  The  council  of  Bracara6  makes 
but  three  parts,  one  for  the  bishop,  another  for  the 


clergy,  and  the  third  for  the  fabric  and  lights  of  the 
church.  But  then  it  was  supposed,  that  the  bishop's 
hospitality  should  out  of  such  a  proportion  provide 
for  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  By  other  rules  the 
poor,  that  is,  all  distressed  people,  the  virgins  and 
widows  of  the  church,  together  with  the  martyrs 
and  confessors  in  prison,  the  sick  and  strangers, 
have  one  fourth7  in  the  dividend  expressly  allotted 
them.  For  all  these  had  relief  (though  not  a  per- 
fect  maintenance)  from  the  charity  of  the  church. 
At  Rome  there  were  fifteen  hundred  such  persons, 
besides  the  clergy,9  provided  for  this  way  in  the 
time  of  Cornelius ;  and  above  three  thousand  at 
Antioch9  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom  :  by  which  we 
may  make  an  estimate  of  the  revenues  and  charities 
of  those  populous  churches. 

In  some   churches  they  made  no  g  ,  , 

such  division,  but  lived  all  in  common,  the\si°™e/iwedha7i 
the  clergy  with  the  bishop,  as  it  were  m  common- 
in  one  mansion,  and  at  one  table.  But  this  they 
did  not  by  any  general  canon,  but  only  upon 
choice,  or  particular  combination  and  agreement  in 
some  particular  churches.  As  Sozomen10  notes  it 
to  have  been  the  custom  at  Rinocurura  in  Egypt, 
and  Possidius  affirms"  the  same  of  the  church  of 
St.  Austin.  What  was  the  practice  of  St.  Austin 
and  his  clergy  we  cannot  better  learn  than  from  St. 
Austin  himself,  who  tells  us,  that  all  his  clergy12 
laid  themselves  voluntarily  under  an  obligation  to 
have  all  things  in  common;  and  therefore  none  of 
them  could  have  any  property,  or  any  thing  to  dis- 
pose  of  by  will ;  or,  if  they  had,  they  were  liable  to 
be  turned  out,  and  have  their  names  expunged  out 
of  the  roll  of  the  clergy :  which  he  resolved  to  do, 
though  they  appealed  to  Rome,  or  to  a  thousand 
councils,  against  him ;  by  the  help  of  God,  they 
should  not  be  clerks  where  he  was  bishop.  For 
his  own  part,  he  tells  us,  he  was  so  punctual  to  this 
rule,  that  if  any  one  presented  him  with  a  robe 
finer  than  ordinary,  he  was  used  to  sell  it;  that 
since  his  clergy  could  not  wear  the  same  in  kind, 
they  might  at  least 13  partake  of  the  benefit,  when  it 
was  sold  and  made  common.  But  as  this  way  of 
living  would  not  comport  with  the  state  of  all 
churches,  so  there  were  but  few  that  embraced  it ; 
and  those  that  did,  were  not  compelled  to  it  by  any 


1  Theod.  Lect.  lib.  1.  p.  553. 

2  Book  II.  chap.  4.  sect.  6.         3  Conc.  Antioch.  c.  25. 

4  Canon.  Apost.  c.  39.  al.  40. 

5  Conc.  Chalced.  c.  25. 

6  Conc.  Bracar.  1.  c.  25.  Placuit,  ut  de  rebus  ecclesias- 
ticis  fiant  tres  aequa;  portiones,  id  est,  una  episcopi,  alia 
clericoi-um,  tertia  in  reparatione  vel  in  luminariis  ecclesiae. 

7  Gelas.  Ep.  1.  al.  9.  ad  Episc.  Lucaniae,  c.  27.  Quatuor 
tam  de  redditu  quam  de  oblatione  fidelium — convenit  fieri 
portiones:  quarum  sit  una  pontificis,  altera  clericorum 
tertia  pauperum,  quarta  fabricis  applicanda.  Vid.  Sim- 
plicii  Ep.  3.  ad  Florent.  Gregor.  Magn.  lib.  3.  Ep.  11. 

8  Cornel.  Ep.  ad  Fab.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 


9  Chrys.  Hom.  67.  in  Matth.  '»  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  31. 

11  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  25. 

12  Aug.  Ser.  50.  de  Diversis  sive  de  Communi  Vita  Cleri- 
corum,  t.  10.  p.  523.  Quia  placuit  illis  socialis  ha?c  vita, 
quisquis  cum  hypocrisi  vixerit,  quisquis  inventus  fuerit  ha- 
bens  proprium,  non  illi  permitto  ut  inde  faciat  testamentum, 
sed  delebo  eum  de  tabula  clerieorum.  interpellet  contra 
me  mille  concilia,  naviget  contra  me  quo  voluerit,  sit  certe 
ubi  potuerit,  adjuvabit  me  Deus,  ut  ubi  ego  episcopus  sum, 
illic  clericus  esse  non  possit. 

13  Ibid.  Si  quis  meliorem  dederit,  vendo,  quod  et  facere 
soleo,  ut  quando  non  potest  vestis  esse  communis,  pretiuin 
vestis  sit  commune. 
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Sect.  5. 

Alterations  made 

In   thtM  matters  by 

the    emtowment    of 

parochial  churches. 


general  law,  but  only  by  local  statutes  of  their  own 
appointment. 

Yet  in  one  of  these  two  ways  the 
clergy  were  commonly  providcd  for 
out  of  the  revenues  of  thegreat  church, 
till  such  times  as  endowments  and 
settlements  began  to  be  made  upon  parochial 
churches  ;  which  was  not  done  in  all  places  at  the 
same  time,  nor  in  one  and  the  same  way :  but  it 
seems  to  have  had  its  rise  from  particular  founders 
of  churches,  who  settled  manse  and  glebe  upon  the 
churches  which  they  builded,  and  upon  that  score 
were  allowed  a  right  of  patronage,  to  present  their 
own  clerk,  and  invest  him  with  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  wherewith  they  had  endowed  it.  This 
practice  was  begun  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  anno 
500,  if  not  before,  for  there  are  two  of  his  laws 
which  "  authorize  and  confirm  it.  About  the  same 
time,  a  settlement  of  other  revenues,  as  oblations, 
&c,  was  also  made  in  some  places  upon  parochial 
churches,  as  has  been  observed  before  out  of  The- 
odorus  Lector's  accounts  of  the  churches  of  Con- 
stantinople.  Yet  the  change  is  thought  by  some15 
to  be  much  later  in  England :  for  they  collect  out 
of  Bede,16  that  the  ancient  course  of  the  clergy's 
officiating  only  pro  tempore  in  parochial  churches, 
whilst  they  received  maintenance  from  the  cathedral 
church,  continued  in  England  more  than  a  hun- 
dred  years  after  the  coming  of  Austin  into  England, 
that  is,  till  about  the  year  700.  For  Bede  plainly 
intimates,  that  at  that  time  the  bishop  and  his  clergy 
lived  together,  and  had  all  things  common,  as  they 
had  in  the  primitive  church  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles. 

s  I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  ob- 

be^madeT/cZrch  serve  upou  this  head,  which  is,  that 
biiYupon  extrfo?di-  such  goods  or  revenues  as  were  once 
naryoccasions.  given  to  the  church,  were  always 
esteemed  devoted  to  God ;  and  therefore  were  only 
to  be  employed  in  his  service,  and  not  to  be  diverted 
to  any  other  use,  except  some  extraordinary  case  of 
charity  absolutely  required  it.  As  if  it  was  to  re- 
deem  captives,  or  relieve  the  poor  in  time  of  famine, 
when  no  other  succours  could  be  afforded  them :  in 
that  case,  it  was  usual  to  sell  even  the  sacred  vessels 
and  utensils  of  the  church,  to  make  provision  for 
the  hving  temples  of  God,  which  were  to  be  prefer- 
red  before  the  ornaments  of  the  material  buildings. 
Thus  St.  Ambrose  melted  down  the  communion- 
plate  of  the  church  of  Milan  to  redeem  some  cap- 
tives,  which  otherwise  must  have  continued  in 
slavery  :  and  when  the  Arians  objected  this  to  him 


invidiously  as  a  crime,  he  wrote  a  most  elegant 
apology  and  vindication  for  himself,  where,  ainong 
other  things  worthy  the  reader's  perusal,  he  pleads 
his  own  cause  after  this  manner :  Is  it  not  better 
that  the  bishop  "  should  melt  the  plate  to  sustain 
the  poor,  when  other  sustenance  cannot  be  had, 
than  that  some  sacrilegious  enemy  should  carry  it 
off  by  spoil  and  plunder  ?  Will  not  our  Lord  ex- 
postulate  with  us  upon  this  account  ?  Why  did  you 
suffer  so  many  helpless  persons  to  die  writh  famine, 
when  you  had  gold  to  provide  them  sustenance  ? 
Why  were  so  many  captives  carried  away  and  sold 
without  redemption  ?  Why  were  so  many  suffered 
to  be  slain  by  the  enemy  ?  It  had  been  better  to 
have  preserved  the  vessels  of  hving  men,  than  life- 
less  metals.  What  answer  can  be  returned  to  this  ? 
For  what  shall  a  man  say  ?  I  was  afraid  lest  the 
temple  of  God  should  want  its  ornaments.  But 
Christ  will  answer,  My  sacraments  do  not  require 
gold,  nor  please  me  the  more  for  being  ministered 
in  gold,  which  are  not  bought  with  gold.  The  or- 
nament  of  my  sacraments  is  the  redemption  of  cap- 
tives :  and  those  are  truly  precious  vessels,  which 
redeem  souls  from  death.  Thus  that  holy  father 
goes  on  to  justify  the  fact,  which  the  Arians  called 
sacrilege,  but  he  by  a  truer  name,  charity  and 
mercy ;  for  the  sake  of  which  he  concludes,  it  was 
no  crime  for  a  man  to  break,  to  melt,  to  sell  the 
mystical  vessels  of  the  church,  though  it  were  a 
very  great  offence  for  any  man  to  convert  them  to 
his  own  private  use.  After  the  same  example,  we 
find18  St.  Austin  disposed  of  the  plate  of  his  church 
for  the  redemption  of  captives.  Acacius,  bishop  of 
Amida,  did  the  same  for  the  redemption  of  seven 
thousand  Persian  slaves  from  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  as  Socrates19  informs  us.  From 
whence  we  also  learn,  that  in  such  cases  they  did 
not  consider  what  religion  men  were  of,  but  only 
whether  they  were  indigent  and  necessitous  men, 
and  such  as  stood  in  need  of  their  assistance.  We 
have  the  hke  instances  in  the  practice  of  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  mentioned  by  Theodoret20  and  Sozomen, 
and  in  Deogratias,  bishop  of  Carthage,  whose  cha- 
rity  is  extolled  by  Victor  Uticensis21  upon  the  same 
occasion.  For  he  sold  the  communion-plate  to  re- 
deem  the  Roman  soldiers,  that  were  taken  captives 
in  their  wars  with  the  Vandals.  This  was  so  far 
from  being  esteemed  sacrilege,  or  unjust  alienation, 
that  the  laws  against  sacrilege  excepted  this  case, 
though  they  did  no  other  whatsoever.  As  may  be 
seen  in  the  law  of  Justinian,  which23  forbids  the 
selling  or  pawning  the  church  plate,  or  vestments, 


"  Justin.  Novel.  57.  c.  2.  Novel.  123.  c.  18. 

15  Cawdrey,   Disc.  of  Patronage,  c.  2.  p.  8.     Selden,  of 
Tithes,  c.  9.  p.  255. 

16  Bede,  Hist.  Gentis  Anglor.  lib.  4.  c.  27. 

17  Ambros.  de  Offic.  lib.  2.  c.  28. 

18  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  24.  I9  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  21. 

o 


20  Theod.  lib.  2.  c.  27.     Sozom.  lib.  4.  c.  25. 

21  Victor.  de  Persec.  Vandal.  lib.  1.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  7. 
p.  591. 

22  Cod.  Just.  lib.  1.  Tit.  2.  de  Sacrosanct.  Eccles.  Leg.  21. 
Sancimus,  nemini  licere  sacratissima  atque  arcana  vasa,  vel 
vestes,  caeteraque  donaria,  quae  ad  Divinam  religionem  ne- 
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or  any  other  gifts,  except  in  case  of  captivity  or 
famine,  to  redeem  slaves,  or  relieve  the  poor ;  be- 
cause  in  such  cases  the  lives  or  souls  of  men  werc 
to  be  preferred  before  any  vessels  or  vestments 
whatsoever.  The  poverty  of  the  clergy  was  a  piti- 
able  case  of  the  same  nature :  and  therefore,  if  the 
annual  income  of  the  church  would  not  maintain 
them,  and  there  was  no  other  way  to  provide  them 
of  necessaries ;  in  that  case  some  canons23  allowed 
the  bishop  to  alienate  or  sell  certain  goods  of  the 
church,  to  raise  a  present  maintenance. 

s  t  But  that  no  fraud  might  be  com- 

(otot^irtrfth!  mitte(1  in  any  sucn  cases»  tne  same 

*?!Z""^""vX  canons  did  specially  provide,  that 
o!  K-JmTpro-  when  any  urgent  necessity  compelled 
the  bishop  to  take  this  extraordinary 
course,  he  should  first  consult  his  clergy,  and  also 
the  metropolitan,  and  others  his  comprovincial  bi- 
shops,  that  they  might  judge  of  the  necessity,  and 
whether  it  were  a  reasonable  ground  for  such  a  pro- 


ceeding.  The  fourth  council  of  Carthage24  disannuls 
all  such  acts  of  the  bishop,  whereby  he  either  gives 
away,  or  sells,  or  commutes  any  goods  of  the  chureh, 
without  the  consent  and  subscription  of  his  clergy. 
And  the  fifth  council  of  Carthage25  requires  him  to 
intimate  the  case  and  necessity  of  his  church  first 
to  the  primate  of  the  province,  that  he  with  a  cer- 
tain  number  of  bishops  may  judge  whether  it  be 
fitting  to  be  done.  The  council  of  Agde2*  says,  he 
should  first  consult  two  or  three  of  his  neighbouring 
bishops,  and  take  their  approbation.  Thus  stood 
the  biws  of  the  church,  so  long  as  the  bishop  and 
his  clergy  had  a  common  right  in  the  dividend  of 
ecclesiastical  revenues  :  nothing  could  be  alienated 
without  the  consent  of  both  parties,  and  the  cog- 
nizance  and  ratification  of  the  metropolitan  or  pro- 
vincial  synod.  So  that  the  utmost  precaution  was 
taken  in  this  affair,  lest,  under  the  pretence  of  ne- 
cessity  or  charity,  any  spoil  or  devastation  should 
be  made  of  the  goods  and  revenues  of  the  church. 


cessaria  sunt — vel  ad  venditionem  vel  ad  hypothecam  vel 
ad  pignus  trahere — excepta  causa  captivitatis  et  famis  in 
locis  quihus  hoc  contigerit.  Nam  si  necessitas  fuerit  in  re- 
demptione  captivorum,  tunc  et  venditionem  prasfatarum 
rerum  divinarum,  et  hypothecam  et  pignorationes  fieri  con- 
cedimus  ;  quoniam  non  absurdum  est,  animas  hominum  qui- 
buscunque  vasis  vel  vestimentis  prajferri. 

28  Conc.  Carthag.  5.  c.  4.  Conc.  Agathen.  c.  7. 

24  Conc.  Carth.  4.  c.  32.     Irrita  erit  donatio  episcoporum, 


vel  venditio  vel  commutatio  rei  ecclcsiasticae,  absque  con- 
niventia  et  subscriptione  clericorum. 

24  Conc.  Carth.  5.  c.  4.  Si  aliqua  nccessitas  cogit,  hanc 
insinuandam  csse  primati  provincia;  ipsius,  ut  cum  statuto 
numero  episcoporum,  utrum  faciendum  sit,  arbitretur. 

28  Conc.  Agathen.  c.  7.  Apud  duos  vel  tres  comprovin- 
ciales  vel  vicinos  episcopos,  causa  qua  necesse  sit  vcndi, 
primitus  comprobetur. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  SEVERAL  LAWS  AND  RULES,  RELATING  TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT,  LIFE, 
AND  CONVERSATION   OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  CLERGY. 


CHAPTER   I. 

OF    THE    EXCELLEXCY    OF    THESE    KTTLES    IX    GEXERAX,    AXD    THE    EXEMFLARIXF.SS    OF    THE 

CLEKGT    IX    COXFORMIXG    TO    THEM. 


I  have  in  the  two  foregoing  Books 
■nif 'exceitfncT  of  given  an  account  of  the  great  care  of 

Uw  Christuui  rules    °  ...... 

mtt*»t«i  .ndfnvied  the  pnmitive  church  m  providing  and 

by  the  heathens.  *  .     . 

training  up  fit  persons  for  the  minis- 
try,  and  of  the  great  encouragements  that  were  given 
them  by  the  state,  as  well  to  honour  and  distinguish 
their  calling,  as  to  excite  and  provoke  them  to  be 
sedulous  in  the  discharge  of  their  several  offices  and 
functions.  There  is  one  thing  more  remains,  which 
is,  to  give  an  accouut  also  of  the  church's  care  in 
making  necessary  laws  and  canons,  obliging  every 
member  of  the  ecclesiastic  body  to  hve  conformable 
to  his  profession,  and  exercise  himself  in  the  duties 
of  his  station  and  calling.  These  rules  were  many 
of  them  so  excellent  in  their  own  nature,  and  so 
strictly  and  carefully  observed  by  those  who  had  a 
concern  in  them,  that  some  of  the  chief  adversaries 
of  the  Christian  rehgion  could  not  but  take  notice 
of  them,  and  with  a  sort  of  envy  and  emulation 
bear  testimony  to  them.  Among  the  works  pf  Ju- 
lian  there  is  a  famous  epistle  of  his  to  Arsacius, 
high  priest  of  Galatia,  (which  is  recorded  also'by 
Sozomen,)  wherein  he  takes  occasion  to  tell  him, 
that  it  was  very  visible  that  the  causes  of  the  great 
increase  of  Christianity  were  chiefly  their  professed 
tospitality  toward  strangers,  and  their  great  care  in 
burying  the  dead,  joined  with  a  pretended  sanetity 
and  holiness  of  life.  Therefore  he  bids  him,  as 
high  priest  of  Galatia,  to  take  care  that  all  the  priests 
of  that  region  that  were  under  him,  should  be  made 
to  answer  the  same  character ;  and  that  he  should 
either  by  his  threatenings  or  persuasions  bring  them 
to  be  diligent  and  sober  men,  or  else  remove  them 
from  the  office  of  priesthood:  that  he  should  ad- 
monish  the  priests,  neither  to  appear  at  the  theatre, 
nor  frequent  the  tavern.  nor  follow  any  calling  or 
employment  that  was  dishonourable  and  scandal- 
ous ;  and  such  as  were  obscrvant  of  his  directions 
he  should  honour  and  promote  them,  but  discard 


and  expel  the  refractory  and  contumacious.  This 
is  plainly  to  say,  (and  it  is  so  much  the  more  re- 
markable  for  its  coming  from  the  mouth  of  an  ad- 
versary,)  that  the  Christian  clergy  of  those  times 
were  men  that  lived  by  excellent  rules,  diligent  in 
their  employment,  grave  and  sober  in  their  deport- 
ment,  charitable  to  the  indigent,  and  cautious  and 
reserved  in  their  whole  conversation  and  behaviour 
toward  all  men.  Which,  as  it  tended  mightily  to 
propagate  and  advance  Christianity  in  the  world, 
so  it  was  what  Julian  upon  that  account  could  not 
but  look  upon  with  an  envious  eye.  and  desire  that 
his  idol-priests  might  gain  the  same  character; 
thereby  to  eclipse  the  envied  reputation  of  the  other, 
and  reflect  honour  and  lustre  upon  his  beloved  hea- 
then  religion.  "We  have  the  like  testimonies  in 
Ammianus  Mareellinus-  and  others.  concerning  the 
frugality,  temperance,  modesty,  and  humility  of 
Christian  bishops  in  their  own  times  ;  which  com- 
ing  from  the  pens  of  professed  heathens.  and  such 
as  did  ueither  spare  the  emperors  themselves,  nor  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  who  hved  in  greater  state  and  afflu- 
ence,  may  well  be  thought  authentic  relations.  and 
just  accounts  of  those  holy  men.  whose  commenda- 
tions  and  characters  so  ample  nothing  but  truth  could 
have  extortcd  from  the  adversaries  of  their  religion. 

This  beina;  so.  we  mav  the  more  „  .  . 

easily  give  credit  to  those  noble  pane-  ,„1*^""™"  °f 
gyrics  and  encomiums,  which  some  Chmtl!in  TOtOT- 
ancient  Christian  writers  make  upon  the  clergy, 
and  their  virtues  and  discipline  in  general.  Origen 
says.3  it  was  the  business  of  their  hfe  to  traverse 
every  corner  of  the  world,  and  make  eonverts  and 
proselytes  to  godliness  both  in  eities  and  villages  : 
and  they  were  so  far  from  making  a  gain  hereof, 
that  many  of  them  took  nothing  for  their  service  ; 
and  those  that  did.  took  only  what  was  necessary 
for  their  present  subsistence,  though  there  wanted 
not  persons  enough,  who  in  their  liberahty  were 


'  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  16. 


Ammian.  Marcel.  lib.  27. 

a 


Origen.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  3.  p.  110. 
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ready  to  have  communicated  much  more  to  them. 
St.  Austin4  givcs  the  like  good  character  of  the  bi- 
shops  and  presbyters  of  his  own  time,  making  them 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  catholic  church,  and  ex- 
tolling  their  virtues  above  those  of  a  monastic  life, 
because  their  province  was  more  difficult,  having 
to  converse  with  all  sorts  of  men,  and  bcing  forced 
to  bear  with  their  distempers  in  order  to  cure  them. 
He  that  would  see  more  of  this  general  charactcr, 
must  consult  the  ancient  apologists,  where  he  will 
find  it  interwoven  with  the  character  of  Christians 
in  general ;  whose  innocence,  and  patience,  and 
charity,  and  universal  goodncss  was  owing  partly 
to  the  institutions,  and  partly  to  the  provoking  ex- 
amples  of  their  guides  and  leaders  ;  who  lived  as 
they  spake,  and  first  trod  the  path  themselves, 
which  they  required  others  to  walk  in.  Which 
was  the  thing  that  set  the  Christian  teachers  so 
much  above  the  philosophers  of  the  Gentiles.  For 
the  philosophers  indeed  discoursed  and  wrote  very 
finely  about  virtue  in  the  theory,  but  they  undid  all 
they  said  in  their  own  practice.  Their  discourses, 
as  Minucius 5  observes,  were  only  eloquent  ha- 
rangues  against  their  own  vices  ;  whereas  the  Chris- 
tian  philosophers  expressed  their  profession  not  in 
their  words  or  habit,  but  in  the  real  virtues  of  the 
soul :  they  did  not  talk  great,  but  live  well ;  and  so 
attained  to  that  glory,  which  the  philosophers  pre- 
tended  always  to  be  offering  at,  but  could  never 
happily  arrive  to.  Lactantius6  triumphs  over  the 
Gentile  philosophers  upon  the  same  topic  :  and  so 
Gregory  Nazianzen,7  Tertullian,9  Cyprian,9  and 
many  others ;  whose  arguments  had  been  easily 
retorted,  had  not  the  Christian  teachers  been  ge- 
nerally  men  of  a  better  character,  and  free  from 
those  imputations  which  they  cast  upon  the  ad- 
verse  party. 

Some  few  instances  indeed,  it  can- 
Partic^iM  excep    not  be  denied,  are  to  be  found  of  per- 

tions   no  derogation  i  ■  i  i 

totneirgeneraigood  sons,  who   m   tnese    best  ages  were 

character.  ~    . 

scandals  and  reproaches  to  their  pro- 
fession.  The  complaints  that  are  made  by  good 
men  will  not  suffer  us  to  believe  otherwise.  Cy- 
prian10  and  Eusebius"  lament  the  vices  of  some 
among  the  clergy,  as  well  as  laity,  and  reckon  them 
among  the  causes  that  moved  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence  to  send  those  two  great  fiery  trials  upon  the 
church,  the  Decian  and  the  Diocletian  persecutions; 
thereby  to  purge  the  tares  from  the  wheat,  and 
correct  those  enormities  and  abuses,  which  the  or- 


dinary  remedy  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  through 
the  iniquity  of  the  times,  was  not  able  to  redress. 
The  like  complaints  are  made  by  Chrysostom,12 
Gregory  Nazianzen,13  and  St.  Jerom,"  of  some  ec- 
clesiastics  in  their  own  times,  whose  practices  were 
corrupt,  and  dishonourable  to  their  profession. 
And  indeed  it  were  a  wonder  if  all  ages  should  not 
afford  some  such  instances  of  unsound  members  in 
so  great  a  body  of  men,  since  there  was  a  Judas 
even  among  the  apostles.  But  then  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidcred,  that  a  few  such  exceptions  did  not  derogate 
from  the  good  eharacter,  which  the  primitive  clergy 
did  generally  deserve  :  and  thc  faults  of  those  very 
men  were  the  occasion  of  many  good  laws  and 
rulcs  of  discipline,  which  the  provincial  synods  of 
those  times  enacted ;  out  of  which  I  have  chiefly 
collcctcd  the  following  account,  which  concerns  the 
lives  and  labours  of  the  ancient  clergy. 

To  these  the  reader  may  join  those  Sect  . 

excellent  tracts  of  the  ancients,  which     *2  °"!o"nLi0f 

'  Buiiltf   .iiii  Irlil  WTIC- 

purposely  handle  this  subject;  such  't"e  dutiM 'o7'ti°.f 
as  St.  Chrysostom's  six  books  de  Sa- 
cerdotio  ;  St.  Jerom's  second  epistle  to  Nepotian, 
which  is  called,  De  Vita  Clericorum  ;  and  Grcgory 
Nazaanzen'fi  apology  for  his  flying  from  the  priest- 
hood ;  in  all  which  the  duties  of  the  clergy  are  ex- 
cellently  described.  Or  if  any  one  desires  rather 
to  see  them  excmplified  in  some  living  instances 
and  great  patterns  of  perfection,  which  commonly 
make  deeper  impressions  than  bare  rules,  he  must 
consult  those  excellent  characters  of  the  most  emi- 
nent  primitive  bishops,  which  are  drawn  to  the 
life  by  the  best  pens  of  the  age  ;  such  as  the  Life  of 
Ignatius  by  Chrysostom  ;  the  Life  of  St.  Basil  and 
Athanasius  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  ;  the  Life  of  St. 
Austin  by  Possidius ;  the  Life  of  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgus  and  Meletius  by  Gregory  Nyssen ;  in  all 
which  the  true  character  and  idea  of  a  Christian 
bishop  is  set  forth  and  described  with  this  advan- 
tage,  that  a  man  does  not  barely  read  of  rules,  but 
sees  them,  as  it  were,  exemplified  in  practice.  The 
chief  of  these  discourses  in  both  kinds  are  already 
translated  into  our  own  language  by  other  pens,15 
and  they  are  too  prolix  to  be  inserted  into  a  discourse 
of  this  nature,  which  proceeds  in  a  different  method 
from  them.  I  shall  therefore  only  extract  such  ob- 
servations  from  them,  as  fall  in  with  the  public  and 
general  laws  of  the  church,  (of  which  I  give  an  ac- 
count  in  the  following  chapters,)  and  leave  the  rest 
to  the  curious  diligence  of  the  inquisitive  reader. 


•  Aug.  de  Moribus  Eccles.  Cathol.  c.  32.  t.  1.  p.  330. 
6  Minuc.  Octav.  p.  110. 

•  Lact.  lib.  4.  c.  23.  lib.  3.  c.  15. 

'   Naz.  Invect.  1.  in  Julian.  8  Tertul.  Apol.  c.  46. 

•  Cyprian.  de  Bono  Patient.  p.  210. 
10  Cypr.  de  Lapsis,  p.  124. 


»  Euseb.  lib.  8.  c.  1. 

12  Chiys.  Hom.  30.  in  Act. 

13  Naz.  Carm.  Cygn.  de  Episcopis,  t.  2. 

14  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian. 

15  See  Bishop  Burnet's  Pastoral  Care,  c.  4.  and  Sellcr'» 
Remarks  on  the  Lives  of  the  Primitive  Fathers. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF   LAWS    RELATING    TO    THE    LIFE    AND    COXVERSA- 
TION    OF    THE    PRIMITIVE    CLERGV. 

The  laws  of  the  church  wliich  con- 

S*ct.  1. 

EipmpUn  pimtT  cerncd   the   clergv,  I    shall,  for   dis- 

rrquirvd  in  the  cler-  r  ^  * 

P«bo»e  oti.tr men.  tniction  s  sake.  consider  under  three 

Keaivus  for  it. 

heads ;  speaking,  first,  Of  such  laws 
as  concerned  their  life  and  conversation.  Secondly, 
Of  ^uch  as  more  particularly  related  to  the  exercise 
of  the  several  offices  and  duties  of  their  function. 
Thirdly,  Of  such  as  were  a  sort  of  outguards  or 
fences  to  both  the  former.  The  laws  which  related 
to  their  life  and  conversarion,  were  such  as  tended 
to  create  in  them  a  sublimity  of  virtue  above  other 
men ;  forasmuch  as  they  were  to  be  examples  and 
patterns  to  them ;  which,  if  good,  would  be  both  a 
light  and  a  spur  to  others  ;  but  if  bad,  the  very  pests 
and banes of  the  church.  It  is  Gregory  Xazianzens 
reflection1  upon  the  dhTerent  sorts  of  guides  wliich 
he  had  observed  then  in  the  church.  Some,  he  com- 
plains,  did  with  unwashed  hands  and  profane  minds 
press  to  handle  the  holy  mysteries,  and  affect  to  be 
at  the  altar,  before  they  were  fit  to  be  initiated  to 
any  sacred  service.  They  looked  upon  the  holy 
order  and  function,  not  as  designed  for  an  example 
of  virtue,  but  only  as  a  way  of  subsisting  theni- 
selves ;  not  as  a  trust,  of  which  they  were  to  give 
an  account,  but  a  state  of  absolute  authority  and 
exemption.  And  these  men's  examples  corrupted 
the  people's  morals,  faster  than  any  cloth  can  im- 
bibe  a  colour,  or  a  plague  infect  the  air ;  since  men 
were  more  disposed  to  receive  the  tincture  of  vice 
than  virtue  from  the  example  of  their  rulers.  In 
opposition  to  such  he  lays  down  this  as  the  first 
thing  to  be  aimed  at  by  all  spiritual  physicians,  that 
they  should  draw  the  picture  of  all  manner  of  vir- 
tues  in  their  own  hves,  and  set  themselves  as  ex- 
amples  to  the  people  ;  that  it  might  not  be  proverbi- 
ally  said  of  them,  that  they  set  about  curing  others, 
while  they  themselves  were  full  of  sores  and  ulcers. 
Xor  were  they  to  draw  this  image  of  virtue  slightly 
and  to  a  faint  degree,  but  accurately  and  to  the 
highest  perfection :  since  nothiug  less  than  such 
degrees  and  measures  of  virtue  were  expected  by 
God  from  the  rulers  and  governors  of  his  people  : 
and  then  there  would  be  hopes,  that  such  heights 
and  eminences  would  draw  the  multitude  at  least  to 
a  mediocrity  in  virtue,  and  allure  them  to  embrace 
that  voluntarilv  by  gentle  persuasions,  which  they 
would  not  be  brought  to  so  efFectually  and  lasringly 
by  force  and  compulsion.  He  urges  further2  the 
necessity  of  such  a  purity,  from  the  consideration  of 


the  sacredness  and  majesty  of  the  function  ltself. 
A  ministers  office  sets  him  in  the  same  rank  and 
order  with  angels  themselves ;  he  celebrates  God 
with  archangels;  transmits  the  church's  sacrifices 
to  the  altar  in  heaven,  and  performs  the  priesfs  of- 
tice  with  Christ  himself ;  he  reforms  the  work  of 
God's  hands,  and  presents  the  image  to  his  Maker; 
his  workmanship  is  for  the  world  above  :  and  there- 
fore  he  should  be  exalted  to  a  divine  and  heavenly 
nature,  whose  business  is  to  be  as  a  god  himself, 
and  make  others  gods  also.  St.  Chrysostom3  makes 
use  of  the  same  argument :  That  the  priesthood, 
though  it  be  exercised  upon  earth,  is  occupied 
wholly  about  heavenly  things  ;  that  it  is  the  minis- 
tiy  of  angels  put  by  the  Holy  Ghost  into  the  hands 
of  mortal  men ;  and  therefore  a  priest  ought  to  be 
pure  and  holy,  as  being  placed  in  heaven  itself  in 
the  midst  of  those  heavenly  powers.  He  presses 
hkewise  the  danger  and  prevalency  of  a  bad  ex- 
ample.4  Subjects  commonly  form  their  manners 
by  the  pattern  of  their  princes.  How  then  should 
a  proud  man  be  able  to  assuage  the  swelling  tumours 
of  others  ?  or  an  angry  ruler  hope  to  make  his  peo- 
ple  in  love  with  moderation  and  meekness  ?  Bi- 
shops  are  exposed,  like  combatants  in  the  theatre, 
to  the  view  and  observation  of  all  men ;  and  their 
faults,  though  ncver  so  small,  cannot  be  hid :  and 
therefore,  as  their  virtuous  actions  profit  many,  by 
provoking  them  to  the  like  zeal ;  so  their  vices  will 
render  others  unfit  to  attempt  or  proseeute  any  thing 
that  is  noble  and  good.  For  which  reason  their  souls 
ought  to  shine  all  over  with  the  purest  brightness, 
that  they  may  both  enlighten  and  extimulate  the 
souls  of  others,  who  have  their  eyes  upon  them.  A 
priest  should  arm  himself  all  over  with  purity  of  life, 
as  with  adamantine  armour  :  for  if  he  leave  anypart 
naked  and  unguarded,  he  is  surrounded  both  with 
open  enemies  and  pretended  friends,  who  wiD  be 
ready  to  wound  and  supplant  him.  So  long  as  his 
life  is  all  of  a  piece,  he  needs  not  fear  their  assaults ; 
but  if  he  be  overseen  in  a  fault,  though  but  a  small 
one,  it  will  be  laid  hold  of  and  improved  to  the  pre- 
judice  of  all  his  former  virtues.  For  all  men  are 
most  severe  judges  in  his  case,  and  treat  him  not  with 
any  allowance  for  being  encompassed  with  flesh,  or 
as  having  a  human  nature ;  but  expect  he  should 
be  an  angel,  and  free  from  all  infirmities.  He  can- 
not  Lndeed  (as  the  same  father  argues5  in  another 
place)  with  any  tolerable  decency  and  freedom  dis- 
charge  his  office  in  punishing  and  reproving  others, 
unless  he  himself  be  blameless  and  without  rebuke. 
The  priest's  oflice  is  a  more  difficult  province6  than 
that  of  leading  an  army,  or  governing  a  kingdom, 
and  requires  an  angehc  virtue.  His  soul  ought  to 
be  purer  than  the  rays  of  the  sun,  that  the  Holy 


1  Xaz.  Orat.  1.  Apologet.  de  Fiiga,  t.  1.  p.  5. 

;  Xaz.  ibid.  p.  31.  '  Chrys.  de  Sacerdot.  lib.  3. 


c.  4. 


*  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  3.  c.  14. 
6  Chrvs.  ibid.  lib.  6.  c.  2. 


5  Ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  3. 
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Spirit  may  never  leave  him  desolate;  but  that  he 
may  be  always  able  to  say,  "  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  that  liveth  in  me."  He  there  goes  on  to  draw 
the  comparison '  at  large  between  the  clerical  and 
the  monastic  life,  and  shows  how  much  more  diffi- 
cult  it  is  to  take  care  of  a  multitude  of  men  immers- 
ed  in  secular  business,  than  of  a  single  person,  that 
lives  retired  and  free  from  temptation.  And  upon 
the  whole  matter  he  concludes,8  that  as  God  requires 
greater  purity  in  those  that  serve  at  his  altar,  so  he 
will  exact  a  more  ample  account  of  them,  and  more 
severely  punish  their  offences.  By  these  and  many 
other  such  hke  arguments  did  those  holy  fathers 
try  to  raise  both  in  themselves  and  others  a  just 
sense  of  that  universal  purity,  which  becomes  the 
sacred  function. 

And  to  the  strength  of  these  argu- 
rhureh  '  censnres  ments  the  church  added  the  authority 

more  6evere  3£;ainst  .  .      _ . 

them  than  any       of  her    sanctions,   lnnictinEr   severer 

others.  '  ° 

penalties  upon  offending  clergymen 
than  any  others.  For  whereas  all  other  offenders 
were  allowed,  by  the  benefit  of  public  penance,  to 
regain  the  privileges  of  their  order ;  this  favour  was 
commonly  denied  by  the  church  to  such  of  her  sons 
among  the  clergy  as  were  notorious  for  any  scan- 
dalous  crimes,  whereby  they  became  a  reproach  to 
their  profession.  For  such  delinquents  were  usually 
deposed  from  their  office,  and  sometimes  excommu- 
nicated  also,  and  obliged  to  do  penance  among  the 
laymen ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  though  re- 
pentance  would  restore  them  to  the  peace  of  the 
church,  yet  it  would  not  qualify  them  to  act  in  their 
office  and  station  again  ;  but  they  must  be  content 
thenceforth  to  communicate  only  as  laymen.  Some 
canons  indeed  did  not  oblige  them  to  do  public 
penance  in  the  church,  because  they  thought  it 
punishment  enough  to  degrade  them  ;  others  requir- 
ed  them  to  submit  to  that  part  of  discipline  also. 
But  still  the  result  and  consequence  of  both  was  the 
same,  that  such  persons  for  ever  after  were  only  to 
be  treated  in  the  quality  of  laymen.  Those  called 
the  Apostolical  Canons  are  sometimes  for  the  for- 
mer  way;  for  one  of  them9  says,  If  a  bishop,  pres- 
byter,  or  deacon  is  taken  in  fornication,  perjury,  or 
theft,  he  shall  be  deposed,  but  not  excommunicated ; 
for  the  scripture  saith,  Thou  shalt  not  punish  twice 
for  the  same  crime.  I  do  not  now  stand  to  inquire 
whether  there  be  any  such  scripture  as  these  canons 
refer  to,  but  only  observe  what  was  the  practice  of 


the  Greek  church  when  these  canons  were  made ; 
which  is  also  taken  notice  of  in  St.  BasilV0  canons, 
and  those  of  Peter  of  Alexandria,"  and  some  others, 
which  show  it  to  have  been  the  customary  practice 
of  their  churches.  Yet  for  simony,12  and  some 
other13  crimes,  the  same  Apostolical  Canons  order 
both  deposition  and  excommunication.  And  in  the 
African  church  both  punishments  were  infficted 
also  for  one  and  the  same  crime,  in  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  as  appears  from  his  epistle"  to  Cornelius, 
where  speaking  of  Novatus,  who  was  guilty  of 
murder,  in  causing  his  own  wife,  by  a  blow,  to  mis- 
carry,  he  says,  For  this  crime  he  was  not  only  to  be 
degraded,  or  expelled  the  presbytery,  but  to  be  de- 
prived  of  the  communion  of  the  church  also.  From 
whence  we  may  collect  the  severity  of  the  ancient 
canons  against  such  crimes  of  the  clergy  in  general, 
as  were  committed  to  the  flagrant  scandal  of  the 
church. 

Hence  also  we  may  observe  in  par- 
ticular,    what    sort    of    crimes    were     whatcrimrapunj 
thought  worthy  to  be  punished  with  uon:viz.theft,mi» 

-      .  ■  lltri  PerJurvt  &c. 

degradation,  namely,  such  as  theft, 
murder,  perjury,  fraud,  sacrilege,  fornication  and 
adultery,  and  such  like  gross  and  scandalous  of- 
fences.  For  in  this  case  they  distinguished  between 
peccatum  and  crimen,  little  faults  and  crimes  of  a 
more  heinous  nature.  For  St.  Austin  observes,15  it 
was  not  all  manner  of  failings  that  hindered  men's 
ordination  at  first ;  for  if  the  apostle  had  required 
that  as  a  qualification  in  persons  to  be  ordained, 
that  they  should  be  without  sin,  all  men  must  have 
been  rejected,  and  none  ordained,  since  no  man 
lives  without  sin ;  but  he  only  requires  that  they 
should  be  blameless  in  respect  to  criminal  and 
scandalous  offences.  And  this  was  the  rule  the 
church  observed  in  canvassing  the  lives  of  her 
clergy  after  ordination,  when  they  were  actually 
engaged  in  her  service.  It  was  not  every  lesser 
failing  or  infirmity  that  was  punished  with  degrada- 
tion  ;  but  only  crimes  of  a  deeper  dye,  such  as  theft, 
murder,  fraud,  perjury,  sacrilege,  fornication,  and 
adultery.  Concerning  the  last  of  which  there  are 
these  two  things  further  observable  in  some  of  the 
ancient  canons.  First,  That  if  any  clergyman's  wife 
was  convicted  of  adultery,  he  himself  was  obliged 
to  show  his  resentment  and  detestation  of  the  fact 
by  putting  her  away,  under  pain  of  deposition,  if 
he  continued  to  hve  with  her.     For  so  the  council  '* 


7  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  6.  c.  3. 

8  Ibid.  lib.  6.  c.  10  et  11.  9  Canon.  Apost.  c.  24. 
"  Basil.  Ep.  Canon.  c.  3,  32,  5?.. 

11  Pet.  Alex.  Ep.  Canon.  c.  10.  ap.  Bevereg.  Pandect.  t.  2. 

12  Canon.  Apost.  c.  28. 

13  Ibid.  e.  29  et  50. 

11  Cypr.  Ep.  49.  al.  52.  p.  97.  Propter  hoc  se  non  de  pres- 
byterio  tantum,  sed  et  communicatione  prohiberi  pro  certo 
tenebat,  &c. 

15  Aug.  Tract.  41.  in  Joh.  t.  9.  p.  126.  Apostolus  Paulus, 


quando  elegit  ordinandos  vel  presbyteros  vel  diaconos,  et 
quicunque  ordinandus  est  ad  prrsposituram  ecclesiir,  non 
ait,  si  quis  sine  peccato  est ;  hoc  enim  si  diceret,  omnis 
homo  reprobaretur,  nullus  ordinaretur ;  sed  ait,  si  quis  sine 
crimine  est,  sicut  est  homicidium,  adulterium,  aliqua  im- 
munditia  fornicationis,  furtum,  fraus,  sacrilegium,  et  ca;teia 
hujusmodi. 

16  Conc.  Neocaes.  c.  8.  'Eav  ixitci  tjji/  \iipoTovittv  /xm- 
X<u0t;,  or/>ft\fi  ttiro\vo-aL  avTijv'  khv  ot  av&j>  ou  cvvaTai 
tXtcrdaL  Trj<s  Ey^ELoiadeiotjs  auTro  u7rjjo£o-t'as. 
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of  Neocaesarea  words  it :  A  man  whose  wife  is 
evidently  convicted  of  adultcry  while  he  is  a  lay- 
man,  shall  not  be  ordained :  but  if  she  commit  adul- 
tery  after  his  ordination,  he  ought  to  put  hcr  away ; 
and  if  he  cohabit  with  her,  he  may  not  retain  her 
and  his  ministry  together.  The  council  of  Eliberis  " 
is  still  more  severe  in  the  case,  denying  communion 
to  such  persons  even  at  their  last  hour,  who  retain- 
ed  wives  guilty  of  adultery ;  because,  says  the  canon, 
they  who  ought  to  be  examples  of  good  conversa- 
tion  to  others,  do  by  this  means  teach  others  the 
way  to  sin.  Secondly,  The  other  thing  to  be  ob- 
served  is,  that  if  a  bishop  neglected  to  inflict  the 
censures  of  the  church  upon  any  of  his  clergy,  who 
were  guilty  of  fornication,  he  made  himself  liable 
to  be  deposed:  as  Socrates18  observes  the  Arians 
themselves  deposed  Macedonius,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople,  for  this  reason  among  others,  that  he 
had  admitted  a  deacon  to  communion,  who  had 
been  taken  in  fornication. 

Another  crime,  which  brought  many 
Aisoiapsing  in  time  clerks  under  this  kind  of  ecclesiastical 

of  persecution.  w  t 

censure,  was  that  of  lapsing  m  time 
of  persecution.  In  which  case  repentance  was  al- 
lowed  to  restore  them  to  the  peace  of  the  church 
as  laymen,  if  they  pleased,  but  not  to  officiate  or 
communicate  as  ecclesiastics  any  longer.  Thus 
Trophimus  was  treated  in  the  time  of  Cornelius 
and  Cyprian ;  he  was  admitted  to  communicate  as 
a  layman,19  but  not  to  retain  his  office  of  priest- 
hood.  And  this,  Cyprian  says,20  was  then  the  rule 
at  Rome  and  over  all  the  world,  if  bishops  or  any 
other  lapsed  in  time  of  persecution,  to  admit  them 
to  do  penance  in  the  church,  but,  withal,  to  remove 
them  from  the  function  of  the  clergy  and  honour 
of  the  priesthood :  as  the  African  synod,  in  whose 
name  he  writes  to  the  Spanish  churches,  deter- 
mined,  in  the  case  of  Basilides  and  Martial,  two 
Spanish  bishops,  who,  when  they  had  lapsed,  thought 
to  qualify  themselves  by  repentance  to  retain  their 
bishoprics ;  but  this,  he  tells  them,  was  contrary  to 
the  rule  and  practice  of  the  universal  church.  He 
repeats  this  in  several  other  epistles,21  where  he  has 
occasion  to  speak  of  persons  in  the  same  unhappy 
circumstances  with  them.  We  find  the  same  order 
in  the  canons  of  Peter,22  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  first  council  of  Arles,23  where  not  only  such  as 
fell  by  sacrificing,  or  open  denial  of  their  faith,  but 


also  all  traditors  are  included  in  the  number  of 
lapsers,  that  is,  all  such  as  either  gave  up  their 
Bibles,  or  the  holy  vessels  of  the  church,  or  the 
names  of  their  brethren  to  the  persecutors ;  and  all 
such  who  were  of  the  clergy,  are  for  ever  excluded 
from  the  exercise  and  bcnefit  of  their  order  and 
function.  Such  was  the  discipline  of  the  ancient 
church  in  reference  to  those  guides,  who  set  their 
people  an  ill  example  by  their  apostacy  in  time  of 
persecution :  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  trust  them  to 
be  guides  and  leaders  for  the  future.  Though  I  do 
not  deny,  but  that  some  exceptions  may  be  found 
to  this  general  rule,  either  when  the  discipline  of 
the  church  was  not  so  strict,  or  when  it  was  other- 
wise  found  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  to 
restore  lapsers  to  their  honours,  than  to  degrade 
and  remove  them  wholly  from  them.  For  I  have 
noted  before,  that  both  lapsers,  and  heretics,  and 
schismatics,  were  sometimes  more  favourably  treat- 
ed,  when  the  church  thought  she  might  find  her 
account  in  showing  favour  to  them. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  laws  of  the 
church  relating  to  other  misdeamean-  And  drinkingand 
ors :  as  the  life  of  a  clergyman  was 
a  continual  attendance  upon  the  altar,  and  con- 
stantly  to'  be  employed  in  the  exercise  of  Divine 
and  heavenly  things ;  so  upon  that  account  the  ut- 
most  sobriety  was  required  of  him,  together  with  a 
strict  care  to  spend  his  time  aright,  and  lay  it  out 
usefully ;  so  as  might  best  answer  the  ends  of  his 
calling,  and  those  spiritual  employments  he  was 
daily  to  be  engaged  in.  And  for  this  reason  drink- 
ing  and  gaming,  those  two  great  consumers  of  time, 
and  enemies  of  all  noble  undertakings  and  gener- 
ous  services,  were  strictly  prohibited  the  clergy  un- 
der  the  same  penalty  of  deprivation.  For  so  the 
Apostolical  Canons  word  it,24  A  bishop,  presbyter,  or 
deacon,  that  spends  time  in  drinking  or  playing  at 
dice,  shall  either  reform,  or  be  deposed.  Where  we 
may  observe  this  difference  between  this  and  the 
former  laws,  that  it  does  not  make  every  single  act 
of  these  crimes,  ipsofacto,  deprivation,  but  only  con- 
tinuance  therein  without  reforming.  And  by  Jus- 
tinian's  law,25  the  penalty  for  playing  at  tables  is 
changed  from  deprivation  to  a  triennial  suspension, 
and  intrusion  into  a  monastery  for  the  performance 
of  repentance.  Some  perhaps  will  wonder  at  the 
severity  of  these  laws,  in  prohibiting  the  exercise 


"  Conc.  Eliber.  c.  65.  Si  cujus  clerici  uxor  fuerit  moe- 
chata,  et  sciat  eam  maritus  suus  moschari,  et  eam  uon  statim 
projecerit,  nec  in  fine  accipiat  communionem  :  ne  ab  his 
qui  exemplum  bona?  conversationis  esse  debent,  videantur 
magisteria  scelerum  procedere. 

19  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  42. 

19  Cypr.  Ep.  52.  al.  55.  ad  Antonian.  p.  106.  Sic  tamen 
admissus  est  Trophimus,  ut  laicus  communicet — non  quasi 
locum  sacerdotis  usurpet. 

20  Id.  Ep.  68.  al.  67.  ad  Pleb.  Hispan.  p.  174.  Frustra 
tales  episcopatum  sibi  usurpare  conantur,  &c. 


21  Cypr.  Ep.  55.  al.  59.  ad  Cornel.  p.  133.  It.  Ep.  64.  al. 
65.  ad  Epictet. 

22  Petr.  Alex.  Ep.  Canon.  c.  10.  "Ote  <5t  EirTatoai/,  ovk 
Itj  diuavTui  XtiTovpyt~iv. 

23  Conc.  Arelat.  1.  c.  13.  De  his  qui  Scripturas  Sanctas 
tradidisse  dicuntur,  vel  vasa  Dominica,  vel  nomina  fratrum 
suorum,  placuit  nobis,  ut  quicunque  eorum  ex  actis  publicis 
fuerit  detectus,  non  verbis  nudis,  ab  ordine  cleri  amoveatur. 

24  Can.  Apost.  41.  Ku/3ots  crxpXat^uiv  Kal  /jitdais,  tj  ttuv 
aao0u>,  h  Kadatptvdco. 

25  Justin.  Novel.  123.  c.  10. 
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of  tables  under  such  a  penalty :  but  their  wonder 
will  cease,  when  they  are  told,  that  it  was  equally 
prohibited  to  the  laity  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion.  For  the  council  of  Eliberis26  orders,  that  a 
Christian  playing  at  dice  or  tables  shall  not  be  ad- 
mitted  to  the  holy  communion,  but  after  a  year's 
penance  and  abstinence,  and  his  total  amendment. 
And  there  was  good  reason  for  the  church  to  make 
such  a  law  in  those  times,  because  this  kind  of 
gaming  was  prohibited  both  by  the  old  and  new 
civil  law27  amongthe  Romans,  and  many  other  na- 
tions,  of  which  the  reader  may  find  a  particular  ac- 
count  in  our  learned  Bishop  Taylor,28  together  with 
the  reasons  of  the  prohibition,  viz.  the  evils  that 
commonly  attended  this  sort  of  play,  blasphemies, 
and  swearing,  and  passion,  and  lying,  and  cursing, 
and  covetousness,  and  fraud,  and  quarrels,  and  in- 
temperance  of  all  sorts,  the  consumption  of  time, 
and  ruin  of  many  families ;  which  excesses  had 
made  it  infamous  and  scandalous  among  all  nations. 
So  that  what  was  so  universally  prohibited  at  that 
time  by  the  laws  of  all  nations,  the  church  could 
not  but  in  decency  prohibit  by  her  own  laws  to 
the  laity,  and  more  especially  to  the  clergy,  to  pre- 
vent  scandal,  and  obviate  those  objections,  which 
might  otherwise  have  justly  been  raised  against  her. 
Not  that  the  thing  was  simply  unlawful  in  itself, 
when  used  only  as  an  innocent  recreation ;  but  the 
many  evil  appendages  that  commonly  attended  the 
use  of  it,  had  made  it  scandalous,  and  consequently 
inexpedient ;  and  the  spending  of  time  upon  it  did 
much  alter  the  nature  of  it,  and  make  it  so  much 
the  more  unlawful. 

Another  crime  for  which  a  clerg-y- 

Sect  6 

And  ne?ocmting  man  was  liable  to  be  deposed,  was  the 

upon    itsury.       The  .  * 

nature  of  this  crime  taking  of  usury,  which  by  the  ancient 

lnquued  into.  °  *  '  •* 

canons  is  frequently  condemned  as  a 
species  of  covetousness  and  cruelty,  and  upon  that 
score  so  strictly  prohibited  to  the  clergy,  who  were 
rather  to  study  to  excel  in  the  practice  of  the  con- 
trary  virtues,  charity,  mercifulness,  and  contempt 
of  the  wTorld  and  all  filthy  lucre.  The  laws  con- 
demning  this  vice  are  too  many  to  be  here  tran- 
scribed :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  repeat  the  canon  of 
the  council  of  Nice,  which  contains  the  sum,  and 
speaks  the  sense  of  all  the  rest.     Now  the  words  of 


that  canon  are  these :  Forasmuch29  as  many  clerks, 
following  covetousness  and  filthy  lucre,  and  forget- 
ting  the  Holy  Scriptures,  (which  speak  of  the  right- 
eous  man  as  one  that  hath  not  given  his  money 
upon  usury,)  have  let  forth  their  money  upon  usury, 
and  taken  the  usual  monthly  increase :  it  seemed 
good  to  this  great  and  holy  synod,  that  if  any  one 
after  this  decree  shall  be  found  to  take  usury,  or  de- 
mand  the  principal  with  half  the  increase  of  the 
whole,  or  shall  invent  any  other  such  methods  for 
filthy  lucre's  sake,  he  shall  be  degraded  from  his 
order,  and  have  his  name  struck  out  of  the  roll  of 
the  church.  The  reader  will  find  the  same  practice 
censured  by  those  called  the  Apostohcal  Canons,30 
the  council  of  Eliberis,31  the  first  and  second  of 
Arles,32  the  first  and  third  of  Carthage,33  the  council 
of  Laodicea,34  and  Trullo,35  not  to  mention  private 
writers,  Cyprian,36  Sidonius  Apollinarius,37  St.  Je- 
rom,38  and  many  others.  Nor  need  this  seem  strange 
to  any  one,  that  usury  should  be  so  generally  con- 
demned  in  the  clergy ;  since  it  is  apparent,  that  the 
practice  of  it  was  no  less  disallowed  in  the  laity : 
for  the  first  council  of  Carthage39  condemns  it  in 
them  both,  but  only  makes  it  a  more  aggravating 
crime  in  the  clergy.  The  council  of  Eliberis  also,40 
that  orders  clergymen  to  be  degraded  for  it,  makes 
it  a  high  misdemeanor  in  laymen ;  which,  if  they 
persisted  in  the  practice  of  it  after  admonition,  was 
to  be  punished  with  excommunication.  We  are 
here  therefore  in  the  next  place  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  this  practice,  and  the  grounds  and 
reasons  upon  which  it  was  so  generally  condemned 
both  in  clergymen  and  laymen.  As  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  we  are  to  observe,  that  among  the 
ancient  Romans  there  were  several  sorts  or  de- 
grees  of  usury.  The  most  common  was  that  which 
they  called  centesimm:  the  council  of  Nice41  calls 
it  «Karoorai,  and  the  council  of  Trullo42  uses  the 
same  word,  which  signifies  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  principal  paid  every  month,  and  answers  to 
twelve  in  the  hundred  by  the  year.  For  the  Ro- 
mans  received  usury  by  the  month,  that  is,  at  the 
kalends  or  first  day  of  every  month.  Whence  St. 
Basil 43  calls  the  months  the  parents  of  usury.  And 
St.  Ambrose44  says,  the  Greeks  gave  usury  the 
name   of  tokoq,   upon   this   account,   because    the 


26  Conc.  Eliber.  c.  79.  Si  quis  fidelis  alea,  id  est,  tabula 
luserit,  placuit  eum  abstinere:  et  si  emendatus  cessaverit, 
poterit  post  annum  communione  reconciliari. 

27  Digest.  lib.  11.  Tit.  5.  de  Aleator.  It.  Cod.  Justin.  lib. 
3.  Tit.  43.  de  Aleator. 

28  Taylor,  Duct.  Dubitant.  lib.4.  c.  1.  p.  776. 

29  Conc.  Nic.  c.  17.  M  Can.  Apost.  c.  43. 
81  Conc.  Eliber.  c.  20. 

32  Conc.  Arelat.  1.  c.  12.     Arelat.  2.  c.  14. 

33  Conc.  Carthag.  1.  c.  13.     Carthag.  3.  c.  16. 

84  Conc.  Laodic.  c.  4.  *  Conc.  Trull.  c.  10. 

36  Cypr.  de  Lapsis,  p.  124.  »  Sidon.  lib.  1.  Ep.  8. 

39  Hieron.  in  Ezek.  cap.  18. 


39  Conc.  Carth.  1.  c.  13.  Quod  in  laicis  reprehenditur,  id 
multo  magis  in  clericis  oportet  prsdamnari. 

40  Conc.  Eliber.  c.  20.  Si  quis  etiam  laicus  accepisse 
probatur  usuras — si  in  ea  iniquitate  duraverit,  ab  ecclesia 
sciat  se  esse  projiciendum.    Vid.  Chrysost.  Hom.  56.  in  Mat. 

41  Conc.  Nic.  c.  17. 

42  Conc.  Trull.  c.  10.     Chrysost.  Hom.  56.  in  Mat. 

43  Basil.  in  Psalm  xiv.  t.  3.  p.  137.  4>o/3£tTai  tous  /uiji/as 
ws  tokwv  7raTf'pas. 

44  Ambr.  de  Tobia,  c.  12.  To'kous  Gracci  appellaverunt 
usuras,  eo  quod  dolores  partus  animae  debitoris  excitare  vi- 
deantur.  Veniunt  kalendee,  parit  sois  centesimam.  Veni- 
unt  menses  singidi,  generuntur  usurae. 
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kalends  bring  forth  one  in  the  hundred,  and  every 
month  begets  new  usury.  And  hence,  as  the  poet 
acquaints  us,4S  it  became  a  proverb  among  the  Ro- 
mans,  to  say,  A  man  trembles  like  a  debtor,  when 
the  kalends  are  a  coming ;  because  that  was  the 
time  of  paying  interest.  Now  this  sort  of  usury  is 
generally  proscribed  by  the  laws  of  the  church,  be- 
cause  it  was  e-teemed  great  oppression.  Though 
the  civil  law  allowed  the  practice  of  it :  for  Con- 
stantine,  anno  325,  the  same  year  that  the  council 
of  Nice  was  held,  published  a  law,  stating  the  rules 
and  measures  of  usury,  wherein46  the  creditor  is 
allowed  to  take  this  centesimal  usury,  or  one  in  the 
hundred  every  month,  and  no  more.  For  it  seems 
the  old  Roman  laws  granted  a  greater  liberty  be- 
fore  this  regulation  of  Constantine.  Afterward  a 
new  regulation  was  made,  and  it  was  only  allowed 
in  some  certain  cases,  as  where  the  creditor  seemed 
to  run  some  hazard,  as  appears  from  the  laws  of 
Justinian,"  where  he  settles  the  business  of  interest 
and  usury  in  his  Code.  For  in  trajectitious  con- 
tracts,  as  the  law  terms  them,  that  is,  when  a  cre- 
ditor  lent  money,  suppose  at  Rome,  to  receive  in- 
terest  for  it  only  upon  condition  of  the  debtor's 
safe  arrival  with  it  at  Constantinople  ;  because  in 
that  case  the  creditor  ran  a  great  hazard,  he  was 
allowed  to  receive  a  centesimal  interest  upon  that 
account.  Secondly,  Another  sort  of  usury  was  that 
which  the  canons  call  >//ito\i'ai,  or  sescuphan,  the 
whole  and  half  as  much  more.  St.  Jerom  takes 
notice43  of  this  kind  of  usury,  and  condemns  it. 
For  men,  he  says,  were  used  to  exact  usury  for  the 
loan  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  millet,  and  other  fruits  of 
the  ground ;  lending  ten  bushels  in  winter,  on  con- 
dition  to  receive  fifteen  in  harvest,  that  is,  the  whole 
and  half  as  much  more.  Which  sort  of  usury, 
being  a  very  grievous  extortion  and  great  oppres- 
sion,  is  condemned  not  only  in  the  clergy  by  the 
councils  of  Nice49  and  Laodicea,50  under  the  name 
of  t)fno\iai ;  but  also  in  laymen  by  the  law  of  Jus- 
tinian,51  which  allows  nothing  above  centesimal  in- 
terest  to  be  taken  by  any  person  in  any  case  what- 
soever.     Though  Justinian  intimates  that  formerly 


the  laws  allowed  it.  And  it  is  evident  from  tbo  law 
of  Constantine  still  extant  in  the  Theodosian  Codr, 
which  dctermined,  That  if  any  creditor  lent  to  the 
indigent  any  fruits  of  the  earth,"  whether  wet  or 
dry,  he  might  demand  again  the  principal,  and  half 
as  much  more  by  way  of  usury  :  as,  if  he  lent  two 
bushels,  he  might  require  three.  Thirdly,  Another 
sort  of  usury  is  called  by  the  civil  law,  bessis  cente- 
simtp,  which  is  two-thirds  of  centesimal  interest,  and 
the  same  as  eight  in  the  hundred.  And  this  the 
law  allowed  masters53  of  workhouses  and  other 
tradesmen  to  take  in  their  negociations  with  others. 
Fourthly,  All  other  persons  were  only  allowed  to 
receive  half  the  centesimal  interest  by  the  same 
law  of  Justinian : 5*  which  is  the  same  as  six  in  the 
hundred.  Fifthly,  Persons  of  quality  were  bound 
to  take  no  more  but  a  third  part  of  the  centesima,^ 
which  is  only  four  in  the  hundred.  Sixthly,  and 
lastly,  Interest  upon  interest  was  absolutely  forbid- 
den56  by  the  Roman  laws  to  all  persons  in  any  case 
whatsoever,  as  is  evident  from  an  edict  of  Justini- 
an's,  which  both  mentions  and  confirms  the  ancient 
prohibition  of  it  by  the  laws  of  the  emperors  that 
were  before  him.  So  that  several  of  these  kinds 
of  usury  being  prohibited  to  the  laity  in  general 
by  the  laws  of  the  state,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
they  should  be  more  severely  forbidden  to  the 
clergy  by  the  laws  of  the  church.  Then  for  the 
other  sorts  of  usury,  which  the  state  allowed,  the 
church  had  two  reasons  for  discouraging  the  prac- 
tice  of  them  in  the  clergy.  First,  Because  usury 
was  most  commonly  exacted  of  the  poor,  which 
the  church  reckoned  an  oppression  of  them,  who 
were  rather  to  be  relieved  by  the  charity  of  lending 
without  usury,  as  the  gospel  requires.  Secondly, 
The  clergy  could  not  take  usury  of  the  rich  and 
trading  part  of  the  world,  but  that  must  needs  en- 
gage  them  in  secular  business  and  worldly  con- 
cerns,  more  than  the  wisdom  of  the  church  in  those 
times  thought  fit  to  allow.  And  this  I  take  to  be 
the  true  sUte  of  the  case,  and  the  sum  of  the  rea- 
sons  for  prohibiting  the  clergy  the  practice  of  usury 
in  the  primitive  church.     Usury  was  generally  a 


45  Horat.  lib.  1.  Sat.  3.  Odisti  et  fugis,  ut  Drusoneui  de- 
bitor  aeris — quum  tristes  misero  venere  kalendae. 

46  Cod.  Th.  lib.  2.  Tit.  33.  de  Usuris,  Leg.  1.  Pro  pecunia 
ultra  singulas  eentesimas  creditor  vetatur  aceipere. 

47  Cod.  Just.  lib.  4.  Tit.  32.  de  Usuris,  Leg.  26.  In  trajecti- 
tiis  autera  contractibus,  vel  specierum  icenori  dationibus, 
usque  ad  centesimam  tantummodo  licere  stipulari,  nec  eam 
excedere,  licet  veteribus  legibus  hoc  erat  concessuin. 

48  Hieron.  Com.  in  Ezek.  xviii.  p.  537.  Solent  in  agris 
frumenti  et  milii,  vini  et  olei,  caeterarumque  specierum 
usurae  exigi. — Verbi  gratia,  ut  hyemistempore  demus  decem 
modios,  et  in  messe  recipiamus  quindecim,  hoc  est,  amplius 
partem  mediam. 

49  Conc.  Nic.  c.  17.  M  Conc.  Laod.  c.  4. 
41  Cod.  Just.  ubi  supra.  It.  Novel.  32,  33,  34. 

52  Cod.  Th.  lib.  2.  Tit.  33.  Leg.  1.    Quicunque  fruges, 


aridas  vel  humidas,  indigentibus  mutuas  dederint,  usurae 
nomine  tertiam  partem  superfluam  consequantur  :  Id  est,  ut 
si  summa  crediti  in  duobus  modiis  fuerit,  tertium  modium 
amplius  consequantur. 

M  Cod.  Just.  hb.  4.  Tit.  32.  de  Usuris,  Leg.  26.  Illos,  qui 
ergasteriis  praesunt,  vel  aliquam  licitam  negotiationem  ge- 
runt,  usque  ad  bessem  centesima?,  usurarum  nomine,  in  quo- 
cunque  contractu  suam  stipulationem  moderari. 

54  Cod.  Just.  ibid.  Caeteros  omnes  homines  dimidiam  tan- 
tummodo  centesimae  usurarum  nomlne  posse  stipulari. 

55  Ibid.  Jubemus  illustribusquidem  personis.  sive  eas  pra?- 
cedentibus,  minime  licere  ultra  tertiam  partem  centesimae 
in  quocunque  contractu  stipulari. 

56  Cod.  Just.  lib.  4.  Tit.  32.  Leg.  28.  Ut  nullo  modo  usura? 
usurarum  a  debitoribus  exigantur,  veteribus  quidem  legibus 
constitutum  fuerat,  &c 
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great  oppression  to  the  poor,  as  the  ancient  writers 
who  speak  against  it 57  commonly  complain :  or  else 
it  was  thought  to  argue,  and  proceed  from,  a  covet- 
ous  and  worldly  mind ;  which  made  men  forsake 
their  proper  employment,  and  hetake  themselves  to 
other  business,  which  was  beside  their  calling,  and 
could  not  then  be  followed  without  some  reproach 
and  dishonour  to  it.  Therefore  Cyprian,  speaking 
of  some  bishops  who  were  the  reproach  of  his  age, 
in  enumerating  their  miscarriages,  joins  all  these 
things  together ;  That  they  who  ought  to  have  been 
examples  and  encouragers  to  the  rest,  had  cast  off 
the  care  of  Divine  service^tomanage  secular  affairs; 
and  leaving  their  sees,  and  deserting  their  people, 
they  rambled  into  other  provinces,  to  catch  at  busi- 
ness  that  would  bring  them  in  gain:  meanwhile  the 
poor  brethren  of  the  church  were  suffered  to  starve 
without  relief,  whilst  their  minds  were  set  upon 
hoarding  up  silverin  abundance,  and  gettingestates 
by  fraudulent  arts,  and  exercising  usury  to  augment 
their  own  treasures.  When  usury  was  ordinarily 
attended  with  such  concomitants  as  these,  it  was  no 
wonder  it  should  be  utterly  proscribed  by  the  holy 
fathers  of  the  church.  Besides,  St.  Chrysostom59 
plainly  intimates,  that  in  his  time  all  senators  and 
persons  of  quality  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  take 
usury  by  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth.  And  that 
consideration  probably  so  much  the  more  inclined 
the  fathers  of  the  church  to  forbid  it  to  the  clergy, 
Iest  they  should  seem  to  be  outdone  by  men  of  a 
secular  life  ;  and  it  might  be  objected  to  them,  that 
the  laws  of  the  church  in  this  respect  were  more 
remiss  than  the  laws  of  the  state. 

Indeed  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
oftheht>9pi>'aiityof  and  fatherless,  and  strangers  and  wi- 

theclergy.  , 

dows,  in  those  early  tnnes,  were  so 
importunate  and  craving  in  every  church,  that  their 
revenues  would  seldom  answer  all  their  demands. 
The  church,  as  St.  Austin  says,60  had  very  rarely 
any  thing  to  lay  up  in  bank.  And  then  it  did  not  be- 
come  a  bishop  to  hoard  up  gold,  and  turn  away  the 
poor  empty  from  him.     They  had  daily  so  many 


poor  petitioners,  so  many  in  distress  and  want  con- 
tinually  applying  to  them,  that  they  were  forced  to 
leave  some  in  their  sorrows,  because  they  had  not 
wherewith  to  relieve  them  all.  Now,  in  this  case, 
where  there  was  need  of  greater  charities  than  they 
had  funds  or  abilities  to  bestow,  there  could  be  no 
room  for  usury,  but  with  great  neglect  and  un- 
charitableness  to  the  poor.  And  therefore,  instead 
of  lending  upon  usury,  they  were  obliged  to  be  ex- 
emplary  in  the  practice  of  the  contrary  virtues, 
hospitality  and  charity ;  which  the  ancients  call 
lending  upon  Divine  usury,  not  to  receive61  one  in 
the  hundred,  but  a  hundred  for  one  from  the  hands 
of  God.  It  was  then  one  of  the  glories  of  a  bishop, 
St.  Jerom  tells  us,62  to  be  a  provedore  for  the  poor; 
but  a  disgrace  to  the  holy  function,  to  seek  only  to 
enrich  himself.  And  therefore  he  gives  this  direc- 
tion  to  Nepotian,  among  other  good  rules  which  he 
prescribes  him,  that  his  table  should  be  free  to  the 
poor  and  strangers,  that  with  them  he  might  have 
Christ  for  his  guest.  St.  Chrysostom  speaks  nobly6* 
of  his  bishop  Flavian  upon  the  account  of  this  vir- 
tue :  he  says,  his  house  was  always  open  to  strangers, 
and  such  as  were  forced  to  fiy  for  the  sake  of  re- 
ligion;  where  they  were  received  and  entertained 
with  that  freedom  and  humanity,  that  his  house 
might  as  properly  be  called,  the  house  of  strangers, 
as  the  house  of  Flavian.  Yea,  it  was  so  much  the 
more  his  own,  for  being  common  to  strangers ;  for 
whatever  we  possess,  is  so  much  the  more  our  pro- 
perty  for  being  communicated  to  our  poor  brethren : 
there  being  no  place  where  we  may  so  safely  lay  up 
our  treasure,  as  in  the  hands  and  bellies  of  the  poor. 

Now,  the  better  to  qualify  them  to  Sect  8 

perform  this  duty,  every  clergyman  andcontempuflS 
was  required  to  lead  a  frugal  life ;  that 
is,  to  avoid  profuseness,  as  well  in  their  own  private 
concerns,  as  in  giving  great  entertainments  to  the 
rich  ;  which  is  but  a  false-named  hospitahty,  and  a 
great  usurper  upon  the  rights  and  revenues  of  the 
poor.  We  may  judge  of  the  simplicity  of  those  times 
by  the   character  which  Ammianus  Marcellinus,64 


5'  Vide  Chrysost.  Hom.  56.  in  Mat.  Basil.  Hom.  in  Psal. 
xiv.  p.  136,  &c. 

58  Cypr.  de  Lapsis,  p.  123.  Episcopi  plurimi,  quos  et 
hortamento  esse  oportet  caeteris  et  exemplo,  Divina  pro- 
curatione  contempta,  procuratores  rerum  saecularium  fieri, 
derelicta  cathedra,  plebe  deserta,  per  alienas  provincias 
oberrantes,  negotiationis  quaestuosae  nundinasaucupari,  esu- 
rientibus  in  ecclesia  fratribus  non  subvenire,  habere  argen- 
tumlargiter  velle,  fundos  insidiosis  fiaudibus  rapere,  usuris 
multipiicantibus  fcenus  augere. 

59  Chrys.  Hom.  56.  in  Mat.  Tot/s  yovv  iv  a^iwp.aaiv  oirras, 
Kai  eIs  Tjiy  fityaXriv  TtXovvTas  /3ou\t;i>,  rjv  cvyK\i]Tov 
Ka\ovo-iv,  ov  SlfjLis  TOLovTOfS  KepSecnv  KaTaiaxvveo-^ai. 
Honorius,  an.  397,  published  a  law  which  implies  the  same. 
Cod.  Theod.  lib.  2.  Tit.  33.  de  Usuris,  Leg.  3.  though  by  a 
following  law,  an.  405,  he  allowed  senators  half  the  cen- 
tesimal  interest. 

60  Aug.  Serm.  49.  de  Diversis  sive  de  Vita  Clericor.  t.  10. 


d.  520.  Enthecam  nobis  habere  non  licet.  Non  enim  est 
episcopi  servare  aurum,  et  revocare  a  se  mendicantis  ma- 
num.  Quotidie  tam  multi  petunt,  tam  multi  gemunt,  tam 
multi  nos  inopes  interpellant ;  ut  plures  tristes  relinquamus, 
quia  quod  possimus  dare  omnibus,  non  habemus. 

61  Pet.  Chrysolog.  Serm.  25.  p.  269.  Usura  mundi  cen- 
tum  ad  unum,  Deus  unum  accipit  ad  centum.  Vid.  Chry- 
sost.  Hom.  56.  in  Mat.  xvii.  p.  507.  ed.  Commelin. 

62  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.  Gloria  episcopi  est  pau- 
perum  opibus  providere  ;  ignominia  omnium  sacerdotum 
est  propriis  studere  divitiis. 

63  Chrys.  Ser.  1.  in  Gen.  t.  2.  p.  886.  ed.  Front.  Ducsei. 

64  Ammian.  lib.  27.  p.  458.  Antistites  quosdam  provin- 
ciales  tenuitas  edendi  potandique  parcissime.  Vilitas  ctiam 
indumentorum,  et  supercilia  humum  spectantia,  perpetuo 
numini  verisque  ejus  cultoribus,  ut  puros  commendant  et 
verecundos. 
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the  heathen  historian,  gives  of  the  Italianbishops, 
as  it  is  probable,  from  his  o\vn  observation :  he 
says,  their  spare  diet  and"  frugal  way  of  living, 
their  cheap  clothing  and  grave  deportment,  did 
recommend  them  to  God  and  his  true  worshippers, 
as  persons  of  pure  and  modest  souls.  This  made 
those  country  bishops  more  honourable,  in  his 
opinion,  than  if  they  had  lived  in  the  riches,  and 
state,  and  splendour  of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  By  a 
canon  of  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,65  all  the 
African  bishops  were  obliged  to  live  aftcr  this  man- 
ner  ;  not  to  affect  rich  furniture,  or  sumptuous  en- 
tertainments,  or  a  splendid  way  of  living,  but  to 
seek  to  advance  the  dignity  and  authority  of  their 
order  by  their  faith  and  holy  living.  Some  indeed 
were  for  that  other  sort  of  hospitality,  for  enter- 
taining  the  rich,  and  especially  the  magistrates,  on 
pretence  that  they  might  keep  an  interest  in  them, 
and  be  able  to  intercede  with  them  for  poor  crimi- 
nals  when  they  were  condemned.  But  St.  Jerom 
particularly  considers  and  answers  this  pretence  in 
his  instructions  to  Nepotian.  You  must  avoid,  says 
he,M  giving  great  entertainments  to  secular  men, 
and  especially  those  that  are  in  great  offices.  For 
it  is  not  very  reputable  to  have  the  hctors  and 
guards  of  a  consul  stand  waiting  at  the  doors  of  a 
priest  of  Christ,  who  himself  was  crucified  and 
poor;  nor  that  the  judge  of  a  province  should  dine 
more  sumptuously  with  you  than  in  the  palace.  If 
it  be  pretended,  that  you  do  this  only  to  be  able  to 
intercede  with  him  for  poor  criminals,  there  is  no 
judge  but  will  pay  a  greater  deference  and  respect 
to  a  frugal  clergyman  than  a  rich  one,  and  show 
greater  reverence  to  your  sanctity  than  your  riches. 
Or  if  he  be  such  a  one  as  will  not  hear  a  clergy- 
man's  intercessions  but  only  among  his  cups,  I 
should  freely  be  without  this  benefit,  and  rather 
beseech  Christ  for  the  judge  himself,  who  can  more 
speedily  and  powerfully  help  than  any  judge.  St. 
Jerom,  in  the  same  place,67  advises  his  clerk  not  to 
be  over-free  in  receiving  other  men's  entertainments 
neither.  For  the  laity,  says  he,  should  rather  find 
us  to  be  comforters  in  their  mournings  than  com- 
panions  in  their  feasts.  That  clerk  will  quickly 
be  contemned,  that  never  refuses  any  entertain- 
ments,  when  he  is  frequently  invited  to  them.  Such 
were  the  ordinary  rules  and  directions  given  by  the 
ancients  for  regulating  the  hospitality  and  frugality 
of  the  clergy.  But  many  bishops  and  others  far 
exceeded  these  rules  in  transcendent  heights  of  ab- 
stinence,  and  acts  of  self-denial,  freely  chosen  and 
imposed  upon  themselves,  that  they  might  have 
greater   plenty   and   superfluities   to  bestow  upon 


others.  Gregory  Nazianzen*  gives  us  this  account 
of  St.  Basil,  that  his  riches  was  to  possess  nothing ; 
to  live  content  with  that  little  which  natirre  requires ; 
to  despise  delicacies  and  pleasures,  and  set  himself 
above  the  slavery  of  that  cruel  and  sordid  tyrant 
the  belly :  his  most  delicious  and  constant  food  was 
bread,  and  salt,  and  water;  his  clothing  but  one 
coat  and  one  gown ;  his  lodging  upon  the  ground ; 
not  for  want  of  better  accommodations,  for  he  was 
metropolitan  of  Cresarea,  and  had  considerable  re- 
venues  belonging  to  his  church ;  but  he  submitted  to 
this  way  of  living  in  imitation  of  his  Saviour,  who 
became  poor  for  our  sakes,  that  we  through  his 
poverty  might  be  made  rich.  And  therefore  both 
the  same  author,69  and  the  church  historians  also,70 
tell  us,  that  when  in  the  time  of  the  Arian  per- 
secution  under  Valens  he  was  threatened  by  one 
of  the  emperor's  agents,  that  unless  he  would  com- 
ply,  he  should  have  all  his  goods  confiscated ;  his 
answer  was,  that  no  such  punishment  could  reach 
him,  for  he  was  possessed  of  nothing,  unless  the 
emperor  wanted  his  threadbare  clothes,  or  a  few 
books,  which  was  all  the  substance  he  was  master 
of.  St.  Jerom  gives  the  like  character  of  Exuperius, 
bishop  of  Thoolouse,  who  made  other  men's  wants 
always  his  own ;  and,  like  the  widow  of  Sarepta, 
pinched  and  denied  himself  to  feed  the  poor,  be- 
stowing  all  his  substance  upon  the  bowels  of  Christ. 
Nay,  such  was  his  frugality,  that  he  ministered  the 
body  of  Christ  in  a  basket  of  osiers,  and  the  blood 
in  a  glass  cup :  but  nothing,  says  our  author,71  could 
be  more  rich  or  glorious  than  such  a  poverty  as  this. 
It  were  easy  to  give  a  thousand  instances  of  the 
same  nature  in  the  Cyprians,  the  Austins,  the  Nazi- 
anzens,  the  Paulinuses,  and  other  such  like  generous 
spirits  of  the  age  they  lived  in,  who  contemned  the 
world  with  greater  pleasure  than  others  could  ad- 
mire  or  enjoy  it.  But  as  such  heights  of  heroic 
virtues  exceeded  the  common  rule,  they  are  not  pro- 
posed  as  the  strict  measures  of  every  man's  duty, 
but  only  to  excite  the  zeal  of  the  forward  and  the 
good.  It  may  be  said  of  this,  as  our  Saviour  says 
of  a  parallel  case,  "  All  men  cannot  receive  this  say- 
ing,  save  they  to  whom  it  is  given ;  but  he  that  is 
able  to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it." 
Some  indeed  would  fain  turn  this 
prudential  advice  into  a  law,  and  wbethei  the  cier- 
attempt  to  prove  that  anciently  the  obiiged  by1»1™?»» 

r  r  ....  '°    P-t-I    "•ith  their 

clergv  were  under  an   obhgation  to  temporai  posse*. 
quit  their  temporal  possessions,  when 
they  betook  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  church. 
But  this  is  to  outface  the  sun  at  noon-day.     For  as 
there  is  no  just  ground  for  this  assertion,  so  there 


65  Conc.  Carth.  4.  c.  15.  Ut  episcopus  vilem  supelleetilem 
et  mensam  ac  victum  pauperem  habeat,  et  dignitatis  suae 
auctoritatem  fide  et  meritis  vit33  quaerat. 

66  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian. 

67  Ibid.  Facile  contemnitur  clericus,  qui,  saepe  vocatus  ad 


prandium,  ire  non  recusat. 

69  Naz.  Orat.  20.  de  Laud.  Basil.  p.  357. 

■  Naz.  ibid.  p.  349.  ™  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  16. 

"  Hieron.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.    Nihil  illo  ditius,  qui  corpus 
Domini  canistro  viinineo,  sanguinem  portat  in  vitro. 
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are  the  plainest  evidences  to  the  contrary.  Among 
those  called  the  Apostolical  Canons,"  there  is  one 
to  this  purpose :  Let  the  goods  of  the  bishop,  if  he 
has  any  of  his  own,  he  kept  distinct  from  those  of 
the  church ;  that  when  he  dies  he  may  have  power 
to  dispose  of  them  to  whom  he  pleases,  and  as  he 
pleases,  and  not  receive  damage  in  his  private  eflects 
upon  pretence  that  they  were  the  goods  of  the 
church.  For  perhaps  he  has  a  wife,  or  children,  or 
relations,  or  servants :  and  it  is  but  just  both  before 
God  and  man,  that  neither  the  church  should  sufler 
for  want  of  knowing  what  belonged  to  the  bishop, 
nor  the  bishop's  relations  be  damaged  by  the  church, 
or  come  into  trouble  upon  that  account,  which 
would  be  to  the  scandal  and  reproach  of  the  de- 
ceased  bishop.  Many  other  canons  both  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  church"are  to  the  same  effect. 
Nor  can  it  be  pretended,  that  this  is  to  be  under- 
stood  only  of  such  estates  as  they  got  in  the  service 
of  the  church.  For  St.  Ambrose  plainly  intimates, 
that  the  law  left  the  elergy  in  the  full  possession  of 
their  patrimony,  or  temporal  estates,  which  they  had 
before.  For  he  brings  in  some  malcontents  among 
tlic  uicrgy  thus  complaining :  What  advantage"  is 
it  to  me  to  be  of  the  clergy,  to  sufler  injuries,  and 
undergo  hard  labour,  as  if  my  own  estate  would  not 
maintain  me  ?  This  implies,  that  men  of  estates 
were  then  among  the  clergy.  And,  indeed,  there 
was  but  one  case,  in  which  any  clerk  could  be 
compelled  to  quit  his  possessions,  and  that  was 
when  his  estate  was  originally  tied  to  the  service 
of  the  empire,  of  which  I  have  given  a  full  ac- 
count  before.  In  all  other  cases  it  was  matter  of 
free  choice,  and  left  to  his  liberty,  whether  he  would 
dispose  of  his  estate  to  any  pious  use  or  not.  Only 
if  he  did  not,  it  was  expected  he  should  be  more 
generous  in  his  charities,  and  less  burdensome  to 
the  church,  his  needs  being  supplied  another  way. 
Though  neither  was  this  forced  upon  him  by  any 
law,  but  only  urged  upon  reasons  of  charity  ; "  leav- 
ing  him  judge  of  his  own  necessities,  and  not  for- 
bidding  him  to  have  his  dividend  in  the  church,  if 
in  his  own  prudence  he  thought  fit  to  require  it. 
Socrates76  commends  Chrysanthus,  a  Novatian  bi- 
shop,  upon  this  account,  that,  having  an  estate  of 
his  own,  he  never  took  any  thing  of  the  church, 
save  two  loaves  of  the  eulogice,  or  offerings  on  Sun- 


day ;  though  he  does  not  once  intimate,  that  there 
was  any  law  to  compel  him  to  do  so.  As  neither 
does  Prosper,  who  speaks  most  of  any  other  against 
rich  men's  taking  their  portion  in  the  charities  of 
the  church.  He  reckons  it,  indeed,"  a  dishonour- 
able  act  and  a  sin  in  them,  because  it  was  to  deprive 
others  of  the  church's  charity,  who  stood  more  in 
need  of  it :  and  he  thinks,  though  a  rich  clergyman 
might  keep  his  own  estate  without  sin,  because 
there  was  no  law  but  the  law  of  perfection  to  oblige 
him  to  renounce  it ;  yet  it  must  be  upon  condition 
that  he  required  none  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
chureh : ,s  but  he  only  delivers  this  as  his  own  pri- 
vate  opinion,  and  does  not  signify  that  there  was 
then  any  such  standing  law  in  the  church.  In 
Africa  they  had  a  peculiar  law  against  covetousness 
in  the  time  of  St.  Austin,  which  was,  that  if  any 
bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon,  or  any  other  clerk, 
who  had  no  estate  when  they  were  ordained,  did 
afterward'9  purchase  lands  in  their  own  name,  they 
should  be  impleaded  as  guilty  of  invading  the  Lord's 
revenue,  unless  upon  admonition  they  conferred  (he 
same  upon  the  church.  For  in  those  times  the 
church-revenues  being  small,  no  one's  dividend  was 
more  than  a  competent  maintenance  :  and  therefore 
it  was  presumed,  that  he  who  could  purchase  lands 
in  such  circumstanccs,  must  have  been  some  way 
injurious  to  the  public  revenues  of  the  church. 
But  in  the  same  law  it  was  provided,  that  if  any 
estate  was  left  them  by  donation  or  inheritance,  they 
might  dispose  of  it  as  they  pleased  themselves  :  for 
the  church  made  no  rules,  but  only  gave  her  advice, 
in  such  cases  as  these  ;  exhorting  her  wealthy  clergy 
to  greater  degrees  of  liberality,  but  not  demanding 
their  estates  to  have  them  at  her  own  disposal.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  clergymen,  who  had  no  visible 
estates  of  their  own,  and  were  single  men,  and  had 
no  poor  families  to  provide  for,  were  busily  intent 
upon  growing  rich  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  church ; 
this  was  always  esteemed  a  scandalous  covetousness, 
and  accordingly  prosecuted  with  sharp  invectives 
by  St.  Jerom80  and  others  of  the  ancient  writers. 
So  much  of  the  laws  of  charity,  which  concerned 
the  ancient  clergy. 

I  might  here  give  a  character  of  Sect  ]0 

their  meekness,  modesty,  gravity,  hu-  to^fnoffen^vf e 
mility,  and  several  other  virtues,  which  with  ",eir  tongues- 


72  Can.  Apost.  c.  40.  "Egtco  cpavepa  tcl  toict  tou  ettlo-ko- 
irov  Trpa.yfj.aTa   (elye   Kal   IdLa  £X£I)    KaL   <pavtpa  -rd  kv- 

pLaKCL,   &C. 

73  Conc.  Antioch.  c.  21.  Conc.  Agathen.  c.  48.  Conc. 
Carth.  3.  c.  49. 

74  Ambr.  Ep.  17.  Quid  raihi  prodest  in  clero  manere, 
subire  injurias,  labores  perpeti,  quasi  non  possit  ager  meus 
me  pascere. 

,s  Vide  Can.  Apost.  c.  41.     Conc.  Antioch.  c.  25. 

76  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  12. 

77  Prosper.  de  Vit.  Contempl.  lib.  2.  c.  12.  Noverint  esse 
deformius,  possessores  de  oleemosynis  pauperum  pasci. 


78  Ibid.  Illi  qui  tam  infirmi  sunt,  ut  possessionibus  suis 
renunciare  non  possint ;  si  ea  quae  accepturi  erant,  dispensa- 
tori  relinquant,  nihil  habentibus  conferenda,  sine  peccato 
possideut  sua. 

79  Conc.  Carthag.  3.  c.  49.  Placuit,  ut  episcopi,  presby- 
teri,  diacnni,  vel  quicunque  clerici,  qui  nihil  habentes  ordi- 
nantur,  et  tempore  episcopatus  vel  clerioatus  sui,  agros  vel 
qua^cunque  pradia  nomine  suo  comparant,  tanquam  reruni 
divinarum  invasionis  crimine  teneantur  obnoxii,  nisi  admo- 
niti  ecclesia?  eadem  ipsa  contulerint. 

80  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.  Nonnulli  sunt  ditiores 
monachi,  quam  fuerant  sa;culares  :  et  clerici  qui  possideant 
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Nazianzen  describes  in  the  person  of  his  own  fa- 
ther :  but  I  shall  but  take  notice  of  two  things 
more  which  concerned  the  conduct  of  thcir  lives, 
and  those  are  the  laws  relating,  first,  to  their  words, 
and  secondly,  to  their  fame  and  reputation.  For 
thcir  words,  they  who  were  to  teach  others  the  most 
difficult  part  of  human  conduct,  the  government  of 
the  tongue,  were  highly  concerned  to  be  examples 
to  the  people  as  well  in  word  as  action.  And  to 
this  purpose  the  laws  were  very  severe  against  all 
manner  of  licentious  discourse  in  their  conversation. 
The  fourth  council  of  Carthage  has  three  canons 
together  upon  this  head ;  one  of  which  forbids  scur- 
rility,91  and  buffoonery,  or  that  foolish  talking  and 
jesting  with  obscenity,  which  the  apostle  calls, 
(SwfioXoyia,  under  the  penalty  of  deprivation.  An- 
other  threatens  such  with  excommunication,92  as 
use  to  swear  by  the  name  of  any  creature.  And  a 
third  canon83  menaces  the  same  punishment  to  such 
as  sing  at  any  public  entertainments.  St.  Jerom 
particularly  cautions  his  clerk  against  detraction, 
because  of  the  temptation  he  may  lie  under  either 
to  commit  the  sin  himself,  or  give  way  to  it  in 
others,  by  hearkening  to  and  reporting  false  sugges- 
tions  after  them,  Which  is  much  the  same  thing ; 
for  no  slanderer  tells  his  story  to  one  that  is  not 
wilhng  to  hear  him.84  An  arrow,  says  he,  never 
fixes  upon  a  stone,  but  often  recoils  back,  and 
wounds  him  that  shoots  it.  Therefore  let  the  de- 
tractor  learn  to  be  less  forward  and  busy,  by  your 
unwillingness  to  hear  his  detraction.  St.  Chrysos- 
tom8S  takes  notice  of  this  vice,  as  most  incident  to 
inferiors,  whom  envy  and  emulation  too  often  prompt 
to  detract  from  the  authority  and  virtues  of  their 
bishop ;  especiaUy  when  they  are  grown  popular, 
and  admired  for  their  own  eloquent  preaching ;  then, 
if  they  be  of  a  bold  and  arrogant  and  vain-glorious 
temper,  their  business  is  to  deride  him  in  private, 
and  detract  from  his  authority,  and  make  them- 
selves  every  thing  by  lessening  his  just  character 
and  power.  Upon  this  hint  our  author  also  takes 
occasion  to  show,  what  an  extraordinary  courage 
and  spirit,  and  how  divine  and  even  a  temper  a 
bishop  ought  to  have,  that  by  such  temptations,  and 
a  thousand  others  of  the  like  nature,  he  be  not 
overwhelmed  either  with  anger  or  envy  on  the  one 
hand,  or  insuperable  sorrow  and  dejection  of  mind 
on  the  other.  St.  Jerom  recommends  another  virtue 
of  the  tongue  to  his  clerk,  which  is  of  great  use  in 
conversation ;  and  that  is,  the  keeping  of  secrets, 
and  knowing  when  to  be  silent,  especially  about  the 


affairs  of  great  men.  Your  office,  says  he,  requires 
you  to  visit  the  sick,  and  thereby  you  become  ac- 
quainted  with  the  families  of  matrons  and  their 
children,86  and  are  intrusted  with  the  secrets  of 
noble  men.  You  ought  therefore  to  keep  not  only 
a  chaste  eye,  but  also  a  chaste  tongue.  And  as  it 
is  not  your  business  to  be  talking  of  the  beauties  of 
women,  so  neither  to  let  one  house  know  from  you 
what  was  done  in  another.  For  if  Hippocrates  ad- 
jured  his  disciples,  before  he  taught  them,  and  made 
them  take  an  oath  of  silence ;  if  he  formed  them 
in  their  discourse,  their  gait,  their  meekness  and 
modesty,  their  habit,  and  their  whole  morals  ;  how 
much  more  ought  we,  who  have  the  care  of  souls 
committed  to  us,  to  love  the  houses  of  all  Christians 
as  if  they  were  our  own !  He  means,  that  the  clergy 
should  be  formed  to  the  art  of  silence,  as  carefully 
as  Hippocrates  taught  his  scholars  ;  that  the  peace 
and  unity  of  Christian  families  might  not  be  dis- 
turbed  or  discomposed  by  revealing  the  secrets  of 
one  to  another ;  which  it  is  certain  no  one  will  do, 
that  has  the  property  which  St.  Jerom  requires,  of 
loving  every  Christian  family  as  his  own. 

Secondly,  As  they  were  thus  taught  _.  ,, 
to  be  inoffensive  both  in  word  and  p_Sd*SinXsi_H 
deed,  and  thereby  secure  a  good  name  p,c'on  of 
and  reputation  among  men ;  which  was  necessary 
for  the  due  exercise  of  their  function  :  so,  because 
it  was  possible  their  credit  might  be  impaired  not 
only  by  the  commission  of  real  evil,  but  by  the 
very  appearance  and  suspicion  of  it;  the  laws  of 
the  church  upon  this  account  were  very  exact  in 
requiring  them  to  set  a  guard  upon  their  whole  de- 
portment,  and  avoid  all  suspicious  actions,  that 
might  give  the  least  umbrage  or  handle  to  an  ad- 
versary  to  reproach  them.  It  was  not  enough  in 
this  case,  that  a  man  kept  a  good  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God,  but  he  must  provide  or  forecast  for 
honest  things  in  the  sight  of  men.  And  this  was 
the  more  difficult,  because  men  are  apt  to  be  que- 
rulous  against  the  clergy,  as  St.  Chrysostom  ob- 
serves,  some  through  weakness  and  imprudence, 
others  through  malice,  easily  raising  complaints  and 
accusations  without  any  just  ground,  and  difficultly 
hearkening  to  any  reasons  or  apologies  that  they 
can  offer  in  their  own  defence.  But  the  more  que- 
rulous  and  suspicious  men  are,  the  more  watchful  it 
becomes  the  clergy  to  be  against  unjust  surmises, 
that  they  may  cut  off  occasion  from  them  that  de- 
sire  occasion  to  accuse  or  reproach  them.  To  this 
end  they  are  to  use  the  utmost  diligence  and  pre- 


opes  sub  Christo  paupere,  quas  sub  locuplete  et  fallace  dia- 
bolo  non  habuerant :  ut  suspiret  eos  ecclesia  divites,  quos 
mundus  tenuit  ante  mendicos. 

91  Conc.  Carth.  4.  c.  60.  Clericum  scurrilem,  et  verbis  tur- 
pibus  joculatorem,  ab  officio  detrahendum. 

82  Ibid.  c.  61.  Clericum  per  creaturas  jurantem  acerrirae 
objurgandum.     Si  perstiterit  in  vitio,  excommunicandum. 


83  Ibid.  c.  62.  Clericum  inter  epulas  cantantem  supra- 
dictae  sententia;  severitate  coercendum. 

84  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepot.  Neque  vero  illa  justa  est 
excusatio,  referentibus  aliis,  injuriam  facere  non  possum. 
Nemo  invito  auditori  libenter  refert,  &c. 

85  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  5.  c.  8. 

86  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian. 
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caution  to  guard  against  the  ill  opinions  of  men,  by 
avoiding  all  actions  that  are  of  a  doubtful  or  sus- 
picious  nature.  For,  says  St.  Chrysostom,87  if  the 
holy  apostle  St.  Paul  was  afraid  lest  he  should  have 
been  suspected  of  theft  by  the  Corinthians ;  and 
upon  that  account  took  others  into  the  administra- 
tion  of  their  charity  with  himself,  that  no  one  might 
have  the  least  pretence  to  blame  him  ;  how  much 
more  careful  should  we  be  to  cut  off  all  occasions 
of  sinister  opinions  and  suspicions,  however  false  or 
unreasonable  they  may  be,  or  disagreeable  to  our 
character !  For  none  of  us  cari  be  so  far  removed 
from  any  sin,  as  St.  Pavd  was  from  theft :  yet  he 
did  not  think  fit  to  contemn  the  suspicions  of  the 
vulgar :  he  did  not  trust  to  the  reputation,  which 
both  his  miracles  and  the  integrity  of  his  life  had 
generally  gained  him :  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  ima- 
gined  such  suspicions  and  jealousies  might  arise  .in 
the  hearts  of  some  men,  and  therefore  he  took  care 
to  prevent  them ;  not  suffering  them  to  arise  at  all, 
but  timely  foreseeing,  and  prudently  forestalhng 
them :  providing,  as  he  says,  for  honest  things  not 
only  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  also  in  the  sight  of 
men.  The  same  care  and  much  greater  should  we 
take,  not  only  to  dissipate  and  destroy  the  ill  opi- 
nions  men  may  have  entertained  of  us,  but  to  foresee 
afar  off  from  what  causes  they  may  spring,  and  to 
cut  off  beforehand  the  very  occasions  and  pretences 
from  whence  they  may  grow  :  which  is  much  easier 
to  be  done,  than  to  extinguish  them  when  they  are 
risen,  which  will  then  be  very  difficult,  perhaps  im- 
possible :  besides  that  their  being  raised  will  give 
great  scandal  and  offence,  and  wound  the  consci- 
ences  of  many.  Thus  that  holy  father  argues  upon 
this  point,  according  to  his  wonted  manner,  nerv- 
ously  and  strenuously,  to  show  the  clergy  their 
obhgations  to  use  their  utmost  prudence  to  foresee 
and  prevent  scandal,  by  avoiding  all  actions  of  a 
doubtful  and  suspicious  nature.  St.  Jerom88  gives 
his  clerk  the  same  instructions,  to  guard  against 
suspicions,  and  take  care  beforehand  to  minister  no 
probable  grounds  for  raising  any  feigned  stories 
concerning  him.  If  his  office  required  him  tc 
visit  the  widows  or  virgins  of  the  church,  he  should 
never  go  to  them  alone,  but  always  take  some  other 
persons  of  known  probity  and  gravity  with  him, 


Sect.  12. 

Laws  relating  to 

this  matter. 
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from  whose  company  he  would  receive  no  defa- 
mation. 

Nor  was  this  only  the  private  direc- 
tion  of  St.  Jerom,  but  a  public  rule  of 
the  church.  For  in  the  third  council 
of  Carthage  this  canon  was  enacted,  that  neither 
bishop,89  nor  presbyter,  nor  any  other  clerk  should 
visit  the  widows  and  virgins  alone,  but  in  the  com- 
pany  and  presence  of  some  other  of  the  clergy,  or 
some  grave  Christians.  And  in  the  first  council  of 
Carthage90  and  the  council  of  Epone91  there  are 
canons  to  the  same  purpose. 

The  great  council  of  Nice  made 
another  order  upon  the  same  grounds, 
to  prevent  all  sinister  opinions,  that 
none  of  the  unmarried  clergy,  bishop, 
presbyter,  deacon,  or  any  other,92 
should  have  any  woman  that  was  a  stranger,  and 
not  one  of  their  kindred,  to  dwell  with  them ;  save 
only  a  mother,  a  sister,  or  an  aunt,  or  some  such 
persons,  with  whom  they  might  live  without  suspi- 
cion.  They  who  hence  conclude,  that  the  clergy 
were  forbidden  to  cohabit  with  their  wives,  which 
they  had  married  before  ordination,  are  sufficiently 
exposed  by  Gothofred,93  as  ignorant  of  the  true  im- 
port  of  the  original  word,  ovviiaaKroQ,  which  never 
denotes  a  wife,  but  always  a  stranger,  in  opposition 
to  those  of  one's  kindred :  and  it  is  evident,  the 
canon  was  made  not  upon  the  account  of  the  mar- 
ried  clergy,  but  the  unmarried,  to  prevent  suspicion 
and  evil  reports,  that  might  easily  arise  from  their 
familiar  conversation  with  women  that  were  not  of 
their  kindred  or  near  relations.  We  may  be  satis- 
fied  of  this  from  a  law  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius 
junior,  wrhich  was  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Nicene 
canon,  and  is  still  extant  in  both  the  Codes,94  where 
first  having  forbidden  the  clergy  to  cohabit  with 
any  strange  women,  who  by  some  were  taken  in 
under  the  title  and  appellation  of  sisters ;  and 
having  named  what  persons  they  might  lawfully 
entertain  in  their  houses,  viz.  mothers,  daughters, 
and  sisters,  because  natural  consanguinity  would 
prevent  all  suspicion  of  these :  lest  the  not  excepring 
of  wives  might  seem  to  exclude  them  also,  a  parti- 
cular  clause  is  added  concerning  them,  that  such  as 
were  married  before  their  husbands  were  ordained, 


87  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  6.  c.  9. 

89  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepot.  Caveto  omnes  suspiciones ; 
et  quicquid  probabiliter  fingi  potest,  ne  fingatur,  ante  de- 
vita,  &c. 

80  Conc.  Carth.  3.  c.  25.  Nec  episcopi  aut  presbyteri  soli 
habeant  accessum  ad  hujusmodi  foeminas,  nisi  aut  clerici 
praesentes  sint,  aut  graves  aliqui  Christiani. 

90  Conc.  Carth.  1.  c.  3. 

91  Conc.  Epaunens.  c.  20. 

92  Conc.  Nicen.  c.  3.  Mij  ifctivai  ovvtioaKTov  lyiiv,  ttXiji/ 
£t  /utj  apa  /uijxtpa,  i)  dSi\cj>i)V,  v  dtiav,  &C. 

93  Gothofred.  Not.  in  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de 
Episc.  Leg.  44. 


"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  44.  It.  Cod. 
Just.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  Leg.  19.  Eum  qui  probabilem  seculo  dis- 
ciplinamagit,  decolorari  consortio  sororis  appellationis  non 
decet.  Quicunque  igitur  cujuscunque  gradussacerdotio  ful- 
ciuntur,  vel  clericatus  honore  censentur,  extranearum  sibi 
mulierum  interdicta  consortia  cognoscant :  hac  eis  tantum 
facultate  concessa,  ut  matres,  filias,  atque  germanas  intra 
domorum  suarum  septa  contineant.  In  his  enim  nihil  s*vi 
criminis  existimari  foedus  naturale  permittit.  Illas  etiam 
non  relinqui  castitatis  hortaturarfectio,  qua?  ante  sacerdotium 
maritorum  legitimum  meruere  conjugium.  Neque  enim 
clericis  incompetenter  adjuncta*  sunt,  qua?  dignos  sacerdotio 
viros  sua  conversatione  fecerunt. 
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should  not  be  rclinquished  upon  pretence  of  chas- 
tity,  but  rather  be  retained  upon  that  account ;  it 
being  but  reasonable  that  they  should  be  joined  to 
their  husbands,  who  by  their  conversation  made 
their  husbands  worthy  of  the  priesthood.  The 
owiicraKTot  then,  or  strangers,  who  in  these  laws  are 
forbidden  to  cohabit  with  the  clergy,  are  not  their 
lawful  wives,  but  others  who  were  taken  in  under 
the  name  of  sisters,  as  that  law  of  Honorius,  and 
other  ancient  writers,"  intimate  they  were  called  by 
those  that  entertained  them.  St.  Jerom96  and  Epi- 
phanius97  tell  us,  they  were  also  known  by  the  name 
of  agapetce,  ayan-ijrui,  that  is,  beloved.  So  that  all 
these  several  names  signify  but  that  one  sort  of  per- 
sons,  most  commonly  called  strangers,  extranece, 
and  owtioaKToi,  whose  conversation  was  suspicious, 
and  therefore  so  often  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the 
church.  They  were  comm-only  some  of  the  virgins 
belonging  to  the  church,  whom  they  that  entertained 
pretended  only  to  love  as  sisters  with  a  chaste  love. 
But  their  manner  of  conversing  was  sometimes  so 
very  scandalous,  that  it  justly  gave  great  offence  to 
all  sober  and  modest  persons ;  and  had  not  the 
church  always  interposed  with  her  severest  cen- 
sures,  it  must  have  made  her  liable  to  as  great  re- 
proach.  For  it  appears  from  the  complaints  of  St. 
Cyprian,98  St.  Jerom,99  and  others,  that  the  practice 
of  some  was  very  intolerable  :  for  they  not  only 
dwelt  together  in  the  same  house,  but  lodged  in  the 
same  room,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  bed ;  and 
yet  would  be  thought  innocent,  and  called  others 
uncharitable  and  suspicious,  that  entertained  any 
hard  thoughts  of  them.  But  the  church  did  not 
regard  vain  words,  but  treated  them  as  they  justly 
deserved,  as  persons  that  used  a  scandalous  and  in- 
decent  liberty,  and  who  were  the  very  pests  and 
plagues  of  the  church.  Cyprian100  commends  Pom- 
ponius  for  excommunicating  a  deacon,  who  had  been 
found  guilty  in  this  kind.  And  the  council  of  An- 
tioch101  alleged  this  among  other  reasons  for  their 
deposing  Paulus  Samosatensis  from  his  bishopric. 
In  the  following  ages,  besides  the  councils  of  Nice 
and  Ancyra  already  mentioned,  we  meet  with  many 
other  canons  made  upon  this  account,  as  in  the  se- 
cond  council  of  Arles,102  the  first,  third,  and  fourth 
councils  of  Carthage,103  the  council  of  Eliberis,104 
and  Lerida,105  and  many  others,  prohibiting  the 


clergy  to  entertain  any  women,  who  were  strangers, 
and  not  of  their  near  relations,  under  pain  of  de- 
privation.  The  intent  of  all  which  canons  was  to 
oblige  the  clergy  not  only  to  live  innocently  in  the 
sight  of  God,but  also  unblamably,  and  without  suspi- 
cion  and  censure,  in  the  sight  of  men.  It  being  more 
especially  necessary  for  men  of  their  function  to  main- 
tain  not  only  a  good  conscience,  but  a  good  name ; 
the  one  for  their  own  sake,  the  other  for  the  sake 
of  their  neighbours : l06  that  men  might  neither  be 
tempted  to  blaspheme  the  ways  of  God,  by  suspect- 
ing  the  actions  of  holy  men  to  be  impure,  when  they 
were  not  so ;  nor  be  induced  to  imitate  such  prac- 
tices,  as  they  at  least  imagined  to  be  evil :  either  of 
which  would  turn  to  the  destmction  of  their  souls. 
So  that  it  was  cruelty  and  inhumanity,  as  St.  Aus- 
tin  concludes,  for  a  man  in  such  circumstances  to 
neglect  and  disregard  his  own  reputation. 
But  it  miarht  happen,  that  a  man, 

.  Sect   14 

after  the  utmost  human  caution  and  Maievow-nt'  and 
prudence  that  could  be  used,  might  f  ™  t»  *>*  con- 
•  not  be  able  to  avoid  the  malevolent 
suspicions  of  ill-disposed  men :  for  our  blessed  Lord, 
whose  innocence  and  conduct  were  both  equally 
Divine,  could  not  in  his  converse  with  men  wholly 
escape  them.  Now,  in  this  case  the  church  could 
prescribe  no  other  rule,  but  that  of  patience  and 
Christian  consolation  given  by  our  Saviour  to  his 
apostles :  "  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile 
you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of 
evil  against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake.  Rejoice,  and 
be  exceeding  glad  ;  for  great  is  your  reward  in  hea- 
ven." 107  When  we  have  done,  says  St.  Austin,108  all 
that  in  justice  and  prudence  we  could  to  preserve 
our  good  name ;  if  after  that  some  men  notwith- 
standing  will  endeavour  to  blemish  our  reputation, 
and  blacken  our  character,  either  by  false  sugges- 
tions  or  unreasonable  suspicions ;  let  conscience  be 
our  comfort,  nay,  plainly  our  joy,  that  great  is  our 
reward  in  heaven.  For  this  reward  is  the  wages  of 
our  warfare,  whilst  we  behave  ourselves  as  good 
soldiers  of  Christ,  by  the  armour  of  righteousness  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  by  honour  and  dis- 
honour,  by  evil  report  and  good  report.  So  much 
of  the  laws  of  the  church,  relating  to  the  life  and 
conversation  of  the  ancient  clergy. 


95  Vid.  Conc.  Ancyr.  c.  19. 

96  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  p.  138. 

97  Epiphan.  Haer.  63.  Origen.  n.  2. 

96  Cypr.  Ep.  6.  al.  14.  Ep.  7.  al.  13.  Ep.  62.  al.  4. 

99  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  de  Virgin.  Servand.  Unde 
m  ecclesias  agapetarum  pestis  introiit?  Unde  siue  nuptiis 
aliud  nomen  uxorum  ?  Imo  unde  novum  concubinarum 
genus  ?  Plus  inferam  :  unde  meretrices  univirae  ?  Quae 
eadem  domo,  uno  cubiculo,  saepe  uno  tenentur  et  lectulo  ; 
et  suspiciosos  nos  vocant,  si  aliquid  existimamus. 


100  Cypr.  Ep.  62.  al.  4.  ad  Pompon. 

101  Epist.  Synod.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30. 

102  Conc.  Arelat.  2.  c.  3. 

103  Conc.  Carth.  1.  c.  3  et  4.    Carth.  3.  c.  17.    Carth.  4. 
c.  46. 

194  Conc.  Eliber.  c.  27. 
105  Conc.  Uerdens.  c.  15. 

io6  Aug.  de  Bono  Viduitat.  c.  22.  t.  4.     Nobis  necessaria 
est  vita  nostra,  aliis  fama  nostra,  &c. 
107  Matt.  v.  11,  12.  109  Aug.  ibid. 
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Book  VI. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  LAWS  MORE  PARTICULARLY  RELATING  TO  THE 
EXERCISE  OF  THE  DUTIES  AND  OFFICES  OF  THEIR 
FUNCTION. 

scct.  i.  I  come  now  to  speak  of  such  laws  as 

ed^la.u^oS  rnore  immediately  related  to  their 
function,  and  the  several  offices  and 
duties  belonging  to  it.  In  speaking  of  which,  be- 
cause  many  of  these  offices  will  come  more  fully  to 
be  considered  hereafter,  when  we  treat  of  the  liturgy 
and  service  of  the  church,  I  shall  here  speak  chiefiy 
of  snch  duties  as  were  required  of  them  by  way  of 
general  qualification,  to  enable  them  the  better  to 
go  through  the  particular  duties  of  their  function. 
Such  was,  in  the  first  place,  their  obligation  to  lead 
a  studious  life.  For  since,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen1 
observes,  the  meanest  arts  could  not  be  obtained 
without  much  time,  and  labour,  and  toil  spent  there- 
in  ;  it  were  absurd  to  think,  that  the  art  of  wisdom, 
which  comprehends  the  knowledge  of  things  human 
and  Divine,  and  comprises  every  thing  that  is  noble 
and  excellent,  was  so  light  and  vulgar  a  thing,  as 
that  a  man  needed  no  more  but  a  wish  or  a  will  to 
obtain  it.  Some  indeed,  he  complains,2  were  of  this 
fond  opinion,  and  therefore,  before  they  had  well 
passed  the  time  of  their  childhood,  or  knew  the 
names  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
or  how  well  to  read  them,  if  they  had  but  got  two 
or  three  pious  words  by  heart,  or  had  read  a  few  of 
the  Psalms  of  David,  and  put  on  a  grave  habit, 
which  made  some  outward  show  of  piety,  they  had 
the  vanity  to  think,  they  were  qualified  for  the  go- 
vernment  of  the  church.  They  then  talked  nothing 
but  of  SamueFs  sanctification  from  his  cradle,  and 
thought  themselves  profound  scribes,  and  great  rab- 
bies  and  teachers,  sublime  in  the  knowledge  of  Di- 
vine  things,  and  were  for  interpreting  the  Scripture 
not  by  the  letter,  but  after  a  spiritual  way,  pro- 
pounding  their  own  dreams  and  fancies,  instead  of 
the  Divine  oracles  to  the  people.  This,  he  com- 
plains,  was  for  want  of  that  study  and  labour,  which 
ought  to  be  the  continual  employment  of  persons 
who  take  upon  them  the  offices  of  the  sacred  func- 
tion.  St.  Chrysostom  pursues  this  matter  a  little 
further,  and  shows  the  necessity  of  continual  labour 
and  study  in  a  clergyman,  from  the  work  and  busi- 
ness  he  has  upon  his  hand,  each  part  of  which  re- 
quires  gTeat  sedulity  and  application.  For,  first,  he 
ought  to  be  qualified  to  minister  suitable  remedies 
to  the  several  maladies  and  distempers3  of  men's 
souls ;  the  cure  of  which  requires  greater  skill  and 
labour,  than  the  cure  of  their  bodily  distempers  :  and 


this  is  only  to  be  done  by  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel, 
which  therefore  required  that  he  should  be  inti- 
mately  acquainted  with  every  part  of  it.  Then, 
again,  he  must  be  able  to  stop  the  mouths  of  all 
gainsayers,4  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  heretics,  who  had 
different  arts  and  different  weapons  to  assault  the 
truth  by ;  and  unless  he  exactly  understood  all  their 
fallacies  and  sophisms,  and  knew  the  true  art  of 
making  a  proper  defence,  he  would  be  in  danger  not 
only  pf  suffering  each  of  them  to  make  spoil  and 
devastation  of  the  church,  but  of  encouraging  one 
error,  whilst  he  was  opposing  another.  For  nothing 
was  more  common,  than  for  ignorant  and  unskilful 
disputants  to  run  from  one  extreme  to  another ;  as 
he  shows  in  the  controversies  which  the  church  had 
with  the  Marcionites  and  Valentinians  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Jews  on  the  other,  about  the  law  of 
Moses  ;  and  the  dispute  about  the  Trinity  between 
the  Arians  and  Sabellians.  Now,  unless  a  man 
was  well  skilled  and  exercised  in  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  true  art  and  rules  of  disputation,  which 
could  not  be  attained  without  continual  study  and 
labour,he  concludes,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  maintain  his  ground,  and  the  truth,  as  he  ought, 
against  so  many  subtle  and  wily  opposers.  Upon 
this  he  inculeates5  that  direction  of  St.  Paul  to 
Timothy,  1  Tim.  iv.  13,  "  Give  attendance  to  read- 
ing,to  exhortation,  to  doctrine  :  meditate  upon  these 
things  ;  give  thyself  wholly  to  them ;  that  thy  pro- 
fiting  may  appear  to  all  men."  Thirdly,  he  shows" 
how  difficult  and  laborious  a  work  it  was  to  make 
continual  homilies  and  set  discourses  to  the  people, 
who  were  become  very  severe  judges  of  the  preach- 
er's  composures,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  rehearse 
any  part  of  another  man's  work,  nor  so  much  as  to 
repeat  his  own  upon  a  second  occasion.  Here  his 
task  was  something  the  more  difficult,  because  men 
had  generally  nice  and  delicate  palates,  and  were 
inclined  to  hear  sermons  as  they  heard  plays,  more 
for  pleasure  than  profit :  which  added  to  the  preach- 
er's  study  and  labour ;  who  though  he  was  to  con- 
temn  both  popular  applause  and  censure,  yet  was 
he  also  to  have  such  a  regard  to  his  auditory,  as 
that  they  might  hear  him  with  pleasure  to  their 
edification  and  advantage.  And  the  more  famed 
and  eloquent  the  preacher  was,  so  much  the  more 
careful7  and  studious  ought  he  to  be,  that  he  may 
always  answer  his  character,  and  not  expose  himself 
to  the  censures  and  accusations  of  the  people. 
These  and  the  like  arguments  does  that  holy  father 
urge,  to  show  how  much  it  concerns  men  of  the  sa- 
cred  calling  to  devote  themselves  to  a  studious  and 
laborious  life,  that  they  may  be  the  better  qualified 
thereby  to  answer  the  several  indispensable  duties 
of  their  functions. 


1  Naz.  Orat.  1.  de  Fuga.  t.  1.  p. 
8  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  4.  c.  3. 


22. 


2  Ibid.  p.  21. 
4  Ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  4. 


5  Chrvs.  ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  8.  6  Ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  1. 

'  Ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  5. 
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S(Vl  ,  Some  indced,  St.  Chrysostom  says, 

J$!*fti&$£I&  were  ready  to  plead  even  the  apos- 
tle's  authority  for  their  ignorance,  and 
almost  value  themselves  for  want  of  learning,  be- 
cause  the  apostle  says  of  himself,  that  he  was  rude 
in  speech.  But  to  this  the  holy  father  justly  re- 
plies,  that  this  was  a  misrepresentation  of  the  great 
apostle,  and  vainly  urged  to  excuse  any  man's  sloth 
and  negligence9  in  not  attaining  to  those  necessary 
parts  of  knowledge  which  the  clerical  life  required. 
If  the  utmost  heights  and  perfections  of  exotic  elo- 
quence  had  been  rigidly  exacted  of  the  clergy ;  if 
they  had  been  to  speak  ahvays  with  the  smoothness 
of  Isocrates,  or  the  loftiness  of  Demosthenes,  or  the 
majesty  of  Thucydides,  or  the  sublimity  of  Plato ; 
then  indeed  it  might  be  pertinent  to  allege  this 
testimony  of  the  apostle :  but  rudeness  of  style,  in 
comparison  of  such  eloquence,  may  be  allowed, 
provided  men  be  otherwise  qualified  with  know- 
ledge,  and  ability  to  preach  ancl  dispute  accurately 
concerning  the  doctrines  of  faith  and  religion  ;  as 
St.  Paul  was,  whose  talents  in  that  kind  have  made 
him  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  whole  woild ; 
and  it  would  be  unjust  to  accuse  him  of  rudeness  of 
speech,  who,  by  his  discourses,  confounded  both 
Jews  and  Greeks,  and  wrought  many  into  the 
opinion  that  he  was  the  Mercury  of  the  Gentiles. 
Such  proofs  of  his  power  of  persuasion  were  suf- 
ficient  evidence  that  he  had  spent  some  pains  in 
this  way,  and  therefore  his  authority  was  fondly 
abused  to  patronize  ignorance  and  sloth,  whose  ex- 
ample  was  so  great  a  reproach  to  them.  Others, 
again,  there  were  who  placed  the  whole  of  a  minis- 
ter  in  a  good  life,  and  that  was  made  another  excuse 
for  the  want  of  knowledge,  and  study,  and  the  art 
of  preaching  and  disputing.  But  to  this  St.  Chry- 
sostom*  also  replies,  that  both  these  qualifications 
were  required  in  a  priest;  he  must  not  only  do,  but 
teach  the  commands  of  Christ,  and  guide  others  by 
his  word  and  doctrine,  as  well  as  his  practice :  each 
of  these  had  their  part  in  his  office,  and  were  neces- 
sary  to  assist  one  another  in  order  to  consummate 
men's  edification.  For  otherwise,  when  any  con- 
troversy  should  arise  about  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
and  Scripture  was  pleaded  in  behalf  of  error,  what 
would  a  good  life  avail  in  this  case  ?  What  would  it 
signify  to  have  been  diligent  in  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue,  if,  after  all,  a  man,  through  gross  ignorance  and 
unskilfulness  in  the  word  of  truth,  fell  into  heresy, 
and  cut  himself  off  from  the  body  of  the  church  ? 
as  he  knew  many  that  had  done  so.  But  admit  a 
man  should  stand  firm  himself,  and  not  be  drawn 
away  by  the  adversaries,  yet  when  the  plain  and 


simple  people,  who  are  under  his  care,  shall  observe 
their  leader  to  be  baffled,  and  that  he  has  nothing 
to  say  to  the  arguments  of  a  subtle  opposer,  they 
will  be  ready  to  impute  this  not  so  much  to  the 
weakness  of  the  advocate,  as  the  badness  of  his 
cause :  and  so  by  one  man's  ignorance  a  whole 
people  shall  be  carried  headlong  to  utter  destruction, 
or  at  least  be  so  shaken  in  their  faith,  that  they 
shall  not  stand  firm  for  the  future.  St.  Jerom  gives 
also  a  smart  rebuke  to  this  plea,  telling  his  clerk,  '• 
that  the  plain  and  rustic  brother  should  not  value 
himself  upon  his  sanctity,  and  despise  knowledge  ; 
as  neither  should  the  artful  and  eloquent  speaker 
measure  his  holiness  by  his  tongue.  For  though, 
of  two  imperfections,  it  was  better  to  have  a  holy 
ignorance  than  a  vicious  eloquence;  yet,  to  con- 
summate  a  priest,  both  qualifications  were  neces- 
sary,  and  he  must  have  knowledge  as  well  as 
sanctity  to  fit  him  for  the  several  duties  of  his 
function.  Thus  did  those  holy  instructors  plead 
against  ignorance  in  the  clergy,  and  urge  them 
with  proper  arguments  to  engage  them  upon  a 
studious  life,  which  was  the  only  way  to  furnish 
them  with  sufficient  abilities  to  discharge  many 
weighty  duties  of  their  function. 

But  it  was  not  all  sorts  of  studies 
that  they  equally  recommended,  but     Theircbiefitadiei 

-     ,        tt    ,        n       •  to  be  the  Holy  Scrip- 

chieflv  the  study  01  the  Holy  Scnp-  tures,  and  tW  «P- 

'  t  proved   writers  and 

tures,  as  being-  the  fountains  of  that  canora  ot  the 

o  church. 

learning  which  was  most  proper  for 
their  calling,  and  which  upon  all  occasions  they 
were  to  make  use  of.  For,  as  St.  Chrysostom  ob- 
serves,"  in  the  way  of  administering  spiritual  physic 
to  the  souls  of  men,  the  word  of  God  was  instead  of 
every  thing  that  was  used  in  the  cure  of  bodily  dis- 
tempers.  It  was  instrument,  and  diet,  and  air;  it 
was  instead  of  medicine,  and  fire,  and  knife;  if 
caustics  or  incisions  were  necessary,  they  were  to 
be  done  by  thisj  and  if  this  did  not  succeed,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  try  other  means.  This  was  it 
that  was  to  raise  and  comfort  the  dejected  soul,  and 
take  down  and  assuage  the  swelling  tumours  and 
presumptions  of  the  confident.  By  this  they  were 
both  to  cut  off  what  was  superfluous,  and  supply 
what  was  wanting,  and  do  every  thing  that  was 
necessary  to  be  done  in  the  cure  of  souls.  By  this 
all  heretics  and  aliens  were  to  be  convinced,  and 
all  the  plots  of  Satan  to  be  countermined ;  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  that  the  ministers  of  God 
should  be  very  diligent  in  studying  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  word  of  Christ  might  dwell  richly  in  them. 
This  was  necessary  to  qualify  them  especially  for 
preaching ;  since,  as  St.  Jerom  rightly  notes,'-  the 


•  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  4.  c.  6. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  8  et  9. 

10  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.     Nec  rusticus  et  tamen 
simplex  frater  ideo  se  sanctum  putet,  si  nihil  noverit:  nec 
peritus  et  eloquens  in  lingtia  astimet  sanclitatem.     Mul- 
P 


toque  melius  est  e  duobus  imperfectis  rusticitatem  sauctam 
habere,  quam  eloquentiam  peccatricera. 

11  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  4.  c.  3  et  4. 

12  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepot.     Sermo  presbyteri  Scriptu- 
rarum  lectione  conditus  sit.     Nolo  te  declamatorem  esse 
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best  commendation  of  a  sermon  was  to  have  it  sea- 
sonerl  well  with  Scripture  rightly  applied.  Besides, 
the  custom  of  expounding  the  Scripture  occasion- 
ally  many  times  as  it  was  read,  required  a  man  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  all  the  parts  of  it,  and  to 
understand  both  the  phrase,  and  sense,  and  doc- 
trines  and  mysteries  of  it,  that  he  might  be  ready, 
upon  all  occasions,  to  discourse  pertinently  and 
usefully  upon  them.  And  to  this  purpose  some 
canons13  appointed,  that  their  most  vacant  hours, 
the  timcs  of  eating  and  drinking,  should  not  pass 
without  some  portion  of  Scripture  read  to  them  ; 
partly  to  exclude  all  other  trifling  and  unnecessary 
discourse,  and  partly  to  afford  them  proper  themes 
and  subjects  to  excrcise  thcinsclves  upon  to  edilica- 
tion  and  advantagc.  St.  Jcrom  commends  his  friend 
Ncpotian  for  this,  that  at  all  fcasts"  he  was  used 
to  propound  something  out  of  tlie  Holy  Scripture, 
and  entertain  the  company  with  some  useful  dis- 
quisition  upon  it.  And  next  to  the  Scriptures,  he 
employed  his  time  upon  the  study  of  the  best  eccle- 
siastical  authors,  whom,  by  continual  reading  and 
frequent  meditations,  he  had  so  treasured  up  in  tlic 
lihrary  of  his  heart,  that  hc  could  repeat  thcir  words 
upon  any  proper  occasion,  saying,  Thus  spake  Ter- 
tullian,  thus  Cyprian,  so  Lactantius,  after  this  man- 
ner  Hilary,  so  Minucius  Fclix,  so  Victorinus,  these 
were  the  words  of  Arnobius,  and  the  like.  But 
among  ecclesiastical  writings,  the  canons  of  the 
church  were  always  reckoned  of  greatest  use ;  as 
containing  a  sunnnary  aceount,  not  only  of  the 
church's  discipline,  and  doctrine,  and  government, 
but  also  rules  of  lifc  and  moral  virtues  :  upon  which 
account,  as  some  laws  directed  that  the  canons 
should  be  read  ovcr  at  every  man's  ordination  ;  so 
others  required  the  clergy 15  afterward  to  make  them 
part  of  their  constant  study,  together  with  the  Holy 
Scripture.  For  the  canons  were  then  a  sort  of  di- 
rections  for  the  pastoral  care,  and  they  had  this 
advantage  of  any  private  directions,  that  they  were 
the  public  voice  and  rubrics  of  the  church,  and  so 
much  the  more  carefully  to  be  read  upon  that  ac- 
count.  In  after  ages,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Great,  we  find  some  laws  obliging  the  clergy 10  to 
read  together  with  the  canons,  Gregory's  book  de 
Cura  Pastorali. 

Sect  4  As   to  other  books  and  writings, 

o/SaSnorheS  they  were  more  cautious  and  sparing 


in  the  study  and  use  of  them.     Some  ticai  book»  wa.  «1. 

lowed. 

canons  "  forbade  a  bishop  to  read  hea- 
then  authors :  nor  would  they  allow  him  to  read 
heretical  books,  but  only  upon  necessity,  that  is, 
when  there  was  occasion  to  confute  them,  or  to 
caution  others  against  the  poison  of  them.  But  the 
prohibition  of  heathen  learning,  though  it  seem  to 
be  more  peremptory,  was  to  be  understood  likewise 
with  a  little  qualification.  For  men  might  have 
very  different  views  and  designs  in  reading  heathen 
authors.  Some  might  read  them  only  for  pleasure, 
and  make  a  business  of  that  pleasure,  to  the  neglect 
of  Scripture  and  more  useful  learning :  and  all  such 
wcre  highly  to  be  condemned.  St.  Jerom18  says  of 
these,  that  when  the  priests  of  God  rcad  plays  in- 
stcad  of  the  Gospels,  and  wanton  bucolics  instead  of 
the  prophets,  and  loved  to  have  Virgil  in  their 
hands  rather  than  the  Bible ;  they  made  a  crime  of 
pleasure,  and  turned  the  necessity  of  youthful  exer- 
cisc  into  a  voluntary  sin.  Others  could  not  relish 
the  plain  and  unaffected  style  of  Scriptures,  but 
conversed  with  heathen  orators  to  bring  their  lan- 
guage  to  a  more  polite  or  Attic  dialect.  And  these 
also  came  undcr  the  censures  of  the  church.  It  is 
rcmarkable  what  Sozomen19  tells  us  of  Triphyllius; 
a  Cyprian  bishop,  (who  was  one  of  these  nice  and 
delicate  men,  who  thought  the  style  of  Scripture 
not  so  elegant  as  it  might  be  made,)  that  having  oc- 
casion  in  a  discourse  before  Spiridion,  and  some 
other  Cyprian  bishops,  to  cite  those  words  of  our 
Saviour,  apoi'  aov  rb  Kpaj3j3aTOv  Kai  TrtQinaTu,  "  Take 
up  thy  bcd  and  walk,"  he  would  not  use  the  word 
Kpaj3/3aTov,  but  instead  of  it  put  o-K^nroia,  as  being  a 
more  elegant  word  in  his  opinion.  To  whom  Spi- 
ridion  with  a  holy  indignation  and  zeal  replied, 
Art  thou  bctter  than  Him  that  said  Kpd(3/3aTov,  that 
thou  shouldst  be  ashamed  to  use  his  words  ?  There- 
by  admonishing  him  to  be  a  little  more  modest,  and 
not  give  human  eloquence  the  preference  before  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Another  sort  of  men  conversed 
with  heathen  authors  rather  than  the  Scriptures, 
because  they  thought  them  more  for  their  turn,  to 
arm  them  with  sophistry  to  impose  their  errors 
upon  the  simplicity  of  others.  As  the  anonymous 
author  in  Eusebius,20  who  writes  against  the  Theo- 
dotian  heretics,  observes  of  the  leading  men  of  that 
party,  that  leaving  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  gener- 
ally  spent  their  time  in  Euclid  and  Aristotle;  Theo- 


et  rabulam,  garrulumque  sine  ratione,  sed  mysteriorum  pe- 
ritum,  &c. 

13  Conc.  Tolet.  3.  c.  7.  Quia  solent  crebro  mensis  otiosae 
fabulae  interponi,  in  omni  sacerdotali  convivio  lectio  Scrip- 
turarum  Divinarummisceatur  :  per  hoc  enim  et  anima;  oedi- 
ficantur  in  bonum,  et  fabula;  non  necessaris  prohibentur. 

14  Hieron.  Epitaph.  Nepot.  Ep.  3.  ad  Heliodor.  Sermo 
ejus  et  (leg.  per)  omne  convivium  de  Scripturis  aliquid 
propnnere,  &c. 

15  Conc.  Tolet.  4.  c.  25.  Sciant  sacerdotes  Scripturas 
Sanctas,  et  canones  meditentur — ut  aedificent  cunctos  tam 


fidei  scientia,  quam  operum  disciplina. 

16  Concil.  Turon.  3.  c.  3.     Concil.  Cabillon.  2.  c.  1. 

17  Conc.  Carth.  4.  c.  16.  Ut  episcopus  Gentilium  libros 
non  legat;  ha^reticorum  autem  pro  necessitate  et  tempore. 

18  Hieron.  Ep.  146.  ad  Damasum  de  Filio  Prodigo.  t.  3.  p. 
129.  Sacerdotes  Dei  omissis  evangeliiset  prophetis,  vide- 
mus  comoedias  legere,  amatoria  bucolicorum  versuum  verba 
canere,  Virgilium  tenere  ;  et  id  quod  in  pueris  necessitatis 
est,  crimen  in  se  facere  voluptatis. 

19  Sozom.  lib.  1.  c.  11. 

20  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  28. 
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pbrastus  and  Galen ;  using  the  quirks  and  sophisms 
of  infidel  writers  to  palliate  their  heresy,  and  cor- 
rupt  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  faith.  Now,  in 
all  these  cases,  the  reading  of  heathen  authors  for 
such  unworthy  cnds  was  very  disallowable,  hecause 
it  was  always  done  with  a  manifest  neglect  and  con- 
tempt  of  the  Holy  Scriptnres,  and  therefore  upon 
such  grounds  dcservedly  forbidden  by  the  canons  of 
the  church.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  some  cases,  in  which  it  was  very  allowable  to 
read  Gentile  authors,  and  the  church's  prohibition 
iid  not  extend  to  these.  For  sometimes  it  was  ne- 
cessary  to  read  them,  in  order  to  confute  and  expose 
their  errors,  that  others  might  not  be  infcctcd  there- 
by.  Thus  St.  Jerom  observes  of  Daniel,21  that  he 
was  taught  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Chaldeans;  and 
Moses,  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  :  which 
it  was  no  sin  to  learn,  so  long  as  they  did  not  learn 
it  to  follow  it,  but  to  censure  arid  refute  it.  St.  Am- 
brose22  says,  he  read  some  books  that  others  might 
not  read  them  ;  he  read  them  to  know  their  errors, 
and  caution  others  against  them.  This  was  one 
reason  why  sometimes  heathen  writcrs  might  be 
rcad  by  men  of  learning,  in  order  to  set  a  mark 
upon  them.  Another  reason  was,  that  many  of  thcm 
wcre  useful  and  subservient  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
eithcr  for  confirming  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  for  exposing 
and  refuting  the  errors  and  vanities  of  the  heathen 
themselves.  Thus  St.  Jerom  observes,-'  that  both 
the  Greek  and  Latin  historians,  such  as  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Polybius,  Trogus  Pompeius,  and  Livy,  are 
of  great  use  as  well  to  explain  as  confirm  the  truth 
of  Daniel's  prophecies.  And  St.  Austin21  says  the 
same  of  the  writings  of  Orpheus  and  the  Sibyls, 
and  Hermes,  and  other  heathen  philosophers,  that 
as  they  said  many  things  that  were  true,  both  con- 
cerning  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  thcy  were  in  that 
respect  very  serviceable  in  refuting  the  vanities  of 
the  Gentiles.  Upon  which  account  not  only  St. 
Austin  and  St.  Jerom,  but  most  of  the  ancient 
writers  of  the  church,  were  usually  well  versed  in 
the  learning  of  the  Gentiles,  as  every  one  knows 
that  knows  any  thing  of  them.  St.  Jerom  in  one 
short  epistle25  mentions  the  greatest  part  of  those 
that  lived  before  his  own  time,  both  Greeks  and 
Latins,  and  says  of  them  all  in  general,  that  their 


books  arc  so  fillcd  with  the  sentences  and  opinions 
of  philosophers,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  most 
fo  be  admired,  their  secular  learning,  or  their  know- 
lcdge  in  the  Scriptures.  And  herein  is  comprised 
the  plain  state  of  this  matter:  the  clergy  were 
obliged  in  the  first  place  to  be  very  diligent  in  stu- 
dying  the  Scriptures,  and  after  them  the  canons,  and 
approved  writers  of  the  church,  according  to  men's 
abilities,  capacities,  and  opportunities  :  for  the  same 
measures  could  not  be  exacted  of  all.  Beyond  this, 
as  there  was  no  obligation  on  them  to  read  human 
learning,  so  there  was  no  absolute  prohibition  of  it; 
but  where  it  could  be  made  to  minister  as  a  hand- 
maid  to  divinity,  and  not  usurp  or  encroach  upon 
it,  there  it  was  not  only  allowed,  but  commended 
and  encouraged ;  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  though 
thc  abuse  of  secular  learning  does  sometimes  great 
harm,  yet  the  study  of  it  rightly  applied  did  very 
great  service  to  religion  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
church. 

From  their  private  studies  pass  we 

,  ...  .  Sect.  5. 

onnext  toviewthem  m  theirmore  pub-     or  the.r  P.eiy  and 

devotion    in    their 

lic  capacitics,  as  the  people's  orators  p"ht>c  addresses  to 
to  God,  and  God's  ambassadors  to  the 
people :  in  regard  to  which  offices  and  character,  I 
have  showed  before20  they  were  esteemed  a  sort  of 
mediators  in  a  qualified  sense  between  God  and 
men.  In  all  their  addresses  to  God  as  the  people's 
orators,  their  great  care  was  to  offer  all  their  sacri- 
fices  and  oblations  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  in 
such  a  rational,  decent,  and  becoming  way,  as  best 
suited  the  nature  of  the  action ;  that  is,  with  all 
that  gravity  and  seriousness,  that  humility  and  re- 
verence,  that  application  of  mind  and  intenseness 
and  fervency  of  devotion,  as  both  became  the  great- 
ness  of  that  Majesty  to  whom  they  addressed,  and 
was  proper  for  raising  suitable  affections  in  the 
people.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  that  famous 
controverted  passage  in  Justin  Martyr's  Second 
Apology,  where  describing  the  service  of  the  church, 
and  the  manner  of  celebrating  the  eucharist,  he  says, 
The  bishop  sent  up  prayers  and  praises,  oari  dvvafnQ," 
with  the  utmost  of  his  abilities  to  God.  Some  mis- 
construe  this  passage,  and  interpret  the  abihties  of 
the  minister  officiating  so  as  if  they  meant  no 
more  but  his  invention,  expression,  or  the  like ; 
making  it  by  such  a  gloss  to  become  an  argument 


21  Hieron.  Com.  in  Dan.  c.  1.  Nunqtiam  acquiescerent 
tliscere  quod  non  licebat.  Discunt  autem  uon  ut  seqttautur, 
sed  ut  judiceut  atque  convincant. 

22  Ambros.  Prooem.  in  Ltic.  Evang.  Legimus  aliqua,  ne 
legantur ;  legimus,  ne  ignoremus;  legimus,  nou  ut  teneamus, 
sed  ut  repudiemus. 

23  Hieron.  Prolog.  in  Daniel.  Ad  intelligendas  extremas 
partes  Danielis,  multiplex  Groecorum  historia  necessaria 
est,  &c.  Et  si  quando  cogimur  liteiarum  saecularium  re- 
cordari,  et  aliqua  ex  his  discere  quae  olim  omisimus ;  non 
nostrae  est  voluntatis,  sed  ut  ita  dicam,  gravisstmae  necessi- 
tatis:  ut  probemus  ea  qttae  a  sanctis  prophetis  ante  multa 

p  2 


saecula  pracdicta  sunt,  tam  Graecorum  quam  Latinorttm  et 
aliarum  Gentium  literis  contineri. 

24  Aug.  cont.  Faust.  lib.  13.  c.  15.  SibUIae  et  Orpheus,  et 
nescio  quis  Hermes,  et  si  qui  alii  Vates,  vel  theologi,  vel 
sapientcs,  vel  philosophi  Gentium,  de  Filio  Dei,  aut  de  Patre 
Deo  vera  praedixisse  seu  dixisse  perhibentur;  valet  quidem 
aliquid  ad  paganorum  vanitatem  revincendam. 

25  Hieron.  Ep.  84.  ad  Magnum.  In  tantum  philosophorum 
doctrinis  atque  sententiis  suos  referciunt  libros,  ut  nescias 
quid  in  illis  primum  admirari  debeas,  eruditionem  sacculi,  an 
scientiam  Scripturarum. 

*  Book  II.  chap.  19.  sect.  16.         ™  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  98. 
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against  the  antiquity  of  public  liturgies,  or  set  forms 
of  prayer ;  whereas,  indeed,  it  signifies  here  a  quite 
different  thing,  viz.  that  spiritual  vigour,  or  intense- 
ness  and  ardency  of  devotion,  with  which  the  min- 
ister  offered  up  the  sacrifices  of  the  church  to  God ; 
being  such  qualifications  as  are  necessary  to  make 
our  prayers  and  praises  acceptahle  unto  Him,  who 
requires  them  to  be  presented  with  all  our  soul  and 
inight ;  which  may  be  done  in  set  forms,  as  well  as 
any  other  way:  and  so  Gregory  Nazianzen  and 
Justin  Martyr  himself  use  the  phrase,  bar\  Svva/jng, 
where  they  speak  of  set  forms  of  praising  and 
serving  God  ;  of  which  more  hereafter  in  its  proper 
place.  St.  Chrysostom  is  very  earnest28  in  recom- 
mending  this  same  duty  to  the  priests  of  God,  un- 
der  the  name  of  cirovct)  and  tvXdfliia,  care  and  re- 
verenee.  VVith  what  exact  care,  says  he,  ought  he 
to  behave  himself,  v.ho  goes  in  the  name  of  a  whole 
city,  nay,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  world,  as  their 
orator  and  ambassador  to  intercede  with  God  for 
the  sins  of  all !  But  especially  when  he  invocates 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  offers  up  rr)v  </>pnc<uc,e<rar»;v 
$vviai>,  the  tremendous  sacrifice  of  the  altar  :  with 
what  purity,  with  what  rcverence  and  piety  should 
his  tongue  utter  forth  those  words  !  whilst  the  an- 
gels  stand  by  him,  and  the  whole  order  of  the  hea- 
venly  powers  cries  aloud,  and  fills  the  sanctuary  in 
honour  of  Him,  who  is  represented  as  dead  and 
lying  upon  the  altar.  Thus  that  holy  father  argues 
with  a  warmth  and  zeal  suitable  to  the  subject,  and 
such  as  is  proper  to  raise  our  devotion,  and  kindle 
our  affections  into  a  holy  flame,  whenever  we  pre- 
sent  the  supplications  of  the  church  on  earth  to  the 
sacred  Majesty  of  heaven. 

And  this  ardency  of  devotion  was 
The  "ensure  of  continually  to  be  cherished  and  pre- 

eucli    as    neglected  -»       m  i    ■    i  i  i  i 

ti.e  daiiy  semce  of  served.    lo  which  purpose  the  church 

the  church.  L        *■ 

had  her  daily  sacrifices,  wherever  it 
was  possible  to  have  them ;  and  on  these  every 
clergyman  was  indispensably  obliged  to  attend ; 
and  that  under  pain  of  suspension  and  deprivation, 
whether  it  was  his  duty  to  officiate  or  not.  For  so 
the  first  council  of  Toledo  determined  for  the 
Spanish  churches,  that  if  any  presbyter,  or  deacon, 
or  other  clerk,  should  be  in  any  city  or  country 
where  there  was  a  church,  and  did  not  come  to 
church  to  the  daily  sacrifice  or  service,29  he  should  no 
longer  be  reputed  one  of  the  sacred  function.  The 
council  of  Agde  orders  such  to  be  reduced  to  the 


communion  of  strangers,30  which  at  least  implies 
suspension  from  their  office.  And  the  law  of  Jus- 
tinian  punishes  them  with  degradation,*1  because 
of  the  scandal  they  give  to  the  laity  by  such  neg- 
lects  or  contempts  of  Divine  service.  So  careful  were 
the  ancient  lawgivers  of  the  church  to  cut  off  all 
indecencies  and  abuses  of  this  nature,  and  make  the 
clergy  provoking  examples  of  piety  to  the  people. 

Next  to  their  office  in  addressing 
God  as  the  people's  orators,  we  are  Ruiesaiioutpreach. 
to  view  them  as  God's  ambassadors, 
addressing  themselves  in  his  name  to  the  people. 
Which  they  did  by  public  preaching  and  private 
application  ;  in  both  which  their  great  care  was  to 
perform  the  duty  of  watchmen  over  God's  flock, 
and  of  good  stewards  over  his  household.  In 
their  preaching  their  only  aim  was  to  be,  the  edifi- 
cation  of  the  people.  To  which  purpose  the  great 
masters  of  rules  in  this  kind,  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Chrysostom,  and  St.  Jerom,  lay  down  these  few  di- 
rections.  First,  That  the  preacher  be  careful  to 
make  choice  of  a  useful  subject.  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen^specifies  the  rule  in  some  particular  instances, 
such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  world's  creation,  and  the 
soul  of  man ;  the  doctrine  of  providence,  and  the 
restoration  of  man ;  the  two  covenants ;  the  first 
and  second  coming  of  Christ,  his  incarnation,  suf- 
ferings,  and  death ;  the  resurrection,  and  end  of  the 
world,  and  future  judgment,  and  different  rewards 
of  heaven  and  hell ;  together  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  blessed  Trinity,  which  is  the  principal  article  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Such  subjects  as  these  are 
proper  for  cdification,  to  build  up  men  in  faith  and 
holiness,  and  the  practice  of  all  piety  and  virtue. 
But  then,  secondly,  They  must  be  treated  on  in  a 
suitable  way ;  not  with  too  much  art  or  loftiness 
of  style,  but  with  great  condescension  to  men's  ca- 
pacities,  who  must  be  fed  with  the  word  as  they 
are  able  to  bear  it.  This  is  what  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen  so  much  commends  in  Athanasius,33  when  he 
says,  he  condescended  and  stooped  himself  to  the 
mean  capacities,  whilst  to  the  acute  his  notions  and 
words  werc  more  sublime.  St.  Jerom  also  observes54 
upon  this  head,  that  a  preacher's  discourse  should 
always  be  plain,  intelligible,  and  affecting ;  and 
rather  adapted  to  excite  men's  groans  and  tears 
by  a  sense  of  their  sins,  than  their  admiration 
and  applause,  by  speaking  to  them  what  neither 
they,  nor  he  himself  perhaps,  do  truly  understand. 


28  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  6.  c.  4. 

29  Conc.  Tolet.  1.  c.  5.  Presbyter,  diaconus,  &c.  qui  intra 
civitatem  fuerit,  vel  in  loco  in  quo  ecclesia  est,  si  in  eccle- 
siam  ad  sacrificium  quotidianum  non  venerit,  clericus  non 
habeatur. 

30  Conc.  Agathens.  c.  2.  Clericis  qui  ecclesiam  frequen- 
tare,  vel  officium  suum  implere  neglexerint,  peregrina  com- 
munio  tribuatur. 

81  Cod.  Just.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  42.  n.  10. 


32  Naz.  Orat.  1.  de  Fuga,  t.  1.  p.  15. 

33  Naz.  Orat.  21.  de  Laud.  Athan.  t.  1.  p.  396. 

31  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.  Docente  te  in  ecclesia, 
non  clamor  populi,  sed  gemitus  suscitetur  ;  lachrymae  audi- 
torum  laudes  tuae  sint. — Celeritate  dicendi  apud  imperitum 
vulgus  admirationem  sui  facere  indoctorum  hominum  est. 
Attrita  frons  interpretatur  sacpe  quod  nescit;  et  cum  aliis 
persuaserit,  sibi  quoque  usurpat  scientiam. 
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For  it  is  ignorant  and  unlearncd  men  chiefly,  that  af- 
fect  to  be  admired  for  their  speaking  above  the  capa- 
cities  of  the  vulgar.  A  bold  forehcad  often  inter- 
prets  what  he  himself  does  not  understand  ;  and  yet 
he  has  no  sooner  persuaded  others  to  they  know  not 
what,  but  he  assumes  to  himsclf  the  title  of  learn- 
ing  upon  it :  when  yet  there  is  nothing  so  easy  as 
to  deceive  the  ignorant  multitude,  who  are  always 
most  prone  to  admire  what  they  do  not  understand. 
Upon  this  account  St.  Chrysostom  spends  almost 
a  whole  book  in  cautioning  the  Christian  orator 
against  this  failing ;  that  he  should  not  be  intent  on 
popular  applause,  but  with  a  generous  mind  raisc 
himself  above  it ;"  seeking  chiefly  to  advantage  his 
hearers,  and  not  barely  to  delight  and  please  them. 
To  this  purpose,  he  concludes,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary  for  him  to  despise  both  the  applauses  and 
censures  of  men,  and  all  other  things  that  might 
tempt  him  rather  to  flatter  his  hearers,  than  edify 

I  them.  In  a  word,  his  chief  end,36  in  all  his  com- 
posures,  should  be  to  please  God :  and  then  if  he 

,  also  gained  the  praise  of  men,  he  might  reccive  it ; 
if  not,  he  needed  not  to  court  it,  nor  torment  him- 
self  that  it  was  denied  him.     For  it  would  be  con- 

i  solation  enough  for  all  his  labours,  that  in  adapting 

.  his  doctrine  and  eloquence  he  had  always  sought 
to  please  his  God.     Thirdly,  A  third  rule  given  in 

,  this  case  was,  that  men  should  apply  their  doctrine 
and  spiritual  medicines  according  to  the  emergent 
and  most  urgent  necessities  of  their  hcarers.  Which 
was  the  most  proper  duty  of  a  watchman,  to  per- 
ceive  with  a  quick  eye  where  the  greatest  danger 
lay ;  which  vvas  men's  weakest  and  most  unguarded 
side ;  and  then  apply  suitable  remedies  to  their 
maladies  and  distempers.  St.  Chrysostom,  in  speak- 
mg  of  this  part  of  a  minister's  duty,  says,  he  should 
be  vr)<pa\wg  Kal  StopariKbs,  watchful  and  perspicaci- 
ous,3'  and  have  a  thousand  eyes  about  him,  as  living 
not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  a  multitude  of  people. 
To  live  retired  in  a  cell  is  the  business  of  a  monk ; 
but  the  duty  of  a  watchman  is  to  converse  among 
men  of  all  degrees  and  callings ;  to  take  care  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  the  church,  and  have  regard  both 
to  its  health  and  beauty ;  curiously  observing,  lest 
any  spot  or  wrinkle  or  other  defilement  should  sully 
the  grace  and  comeliness  of  it.  Now,  this  obliged 
spiritual  physicians  to  apply  their  meclicines,  that 
is,  their  doctrines,  as  the  rnaladies  of  their  patients 
chiefly  required;  to  be  most  earnest  and  frequent 
in  encountering  those  errors  and  vices  which  were 
most  reigning,  or  which  men  were  most  in  danger 
of  being  infected  by.  And  this  is  the  reason  why, 
in  the  homilies  of  the  ancients,  we  so  often  meet 
with  discourses  against  such  heresies,  as  the  world 
now  knows  nothing  of ;  such  as  those  of  the  Mar- 


cionites,  and  Manichees,  and  many  others,  which  it 
would  be  absurd  to  combat  now  in  popular  dis- 
courses ;  but  then  it  was  necessary  to  be  done,  be- 
cause  they  were  the  prevailing  heresies  of  the  age, 
and  men  were  in  danger  of  being  subverted  by 
them.  And  it  is  further  observable,  that  the  most 
formidable  heresies,  and  prevailing  factions,  such 
as  that  of  the  Arians,  when  armed  with  secular 
power,  could  nevcr  either  force  or  court  the  catholic 
preachers  into  silence,  to  let  the  wolves  devour  the 
sheep  by  such  a  tame  and  base  compliance.  In 
this  case  no  worldly  motives  could  prevail  with 
them,  when  they  saw  the  danger,  not  to  give  warn- 
ing  of  it.  They  thought  they  could  not  otherwise 
answer  the  character  of  watchmen,  and  stewards 
of  the  mysteries  of  God,  since  it  was  required  in 
stewards  that  a  man  be  found  faithful. 
But  their  fidelity  was  not  only  ex- 
pressed  in  their  pubhc  discourses,  but     of  rideiity,'  m- 

....  .  gence,  and  pi  udei.ce 

also  m  their  pnvate  addresses  and  ap-  ">  ?'»*>'  addressea 

c  r       and  applications. 

plications  to  men,  who  had  either  cut 
themselves  off  from  the  body  of  Christ  by  heresies 
and  schisms,  or  by  their  sins  made  themselves  un- 
sound  members  of  the  body,  whilst  they  seemed  to 
continue  of  it.  With  what  fidelity,  and  meekness, 
and  diligence  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  for- 
mer  sort,  we  may  learn  from  the  good  effects  which 
their  applications  often  had  upon  them.  Theodoret33 
tells  us  of  himself,  in  one  place,  that  he  had  con- 
verted  a  thousand  souls  from  the  heresy  of  the 
Marcionites,  aud  many  others  from  the  heresies  of 
Arius  and  Eunomius,  in  his  own  diocese.  And  in 
another  place39  he  augments  the  number  of  con- 
verted  Marcionites  to  ten  thousand,  whom,  with  in- 
defatigable  industry,  in  a  diocese  of  forty  miles  ln 
length  and  breadth,  containing  eight  hundred 
churches  in  it,  he  had  reduced  from  their  strayings 
to  the  unity  of  the  catholic  church.  What  wonders 
also  St.  Austin  wrought  in  Africa  upon  the  Donat- 
ists  and  others  in  the  same  way,  by  private  letters 
and  conferences  and  collations  with  them,  the  reader 
may  learn  from  Possidius,"  the  author  of  his  Life, 
who  frequently  mentions  his  labours  in  this  kind, 
and  the  great  advantage  that  accrued  to  the  church 
by  this  means.  For  he  lived  to  see  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Manichees,  Donatists,  Pelagians,  and 
pagans,  converted  to  the  catholic  church.  They 
were  no  less  careful  to  apply  themselves  in  private 
to  persons  within  the  church,  as  occasion  required. 
And  here  great  art  and  prudence,  as  well  as  fidelity 
and  diligence,  was  necessary  to  give  success  to  their 
endeavours.  For  mankind,  as  Nazianzen"  observes, 
is  so  various  and  uncertain  a  sort  of  creature,  that 
it  requires  the  greatest  art  and  skill  to  manage  him. 
For  the  tempers  of  men's  minds  differ  more  than 


85  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  5.  c.  1.  ss  Ibid.  c.  7. 

87  Chrys.  ibid.  lib.  3.  c.  12.  lib.  4.  c.  2  et  3. 
58  Theod.  Ep.  113.  ad  Leon. 


59  Id.  Ep.  145.  p.  1026. 

40  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  9,  13,  18. 

41  Naz.  Orat.  1.  de  Fuga,  p.  14 
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the  featnres  ancl  lineaments  of  their  bodies  :  and  as 
all  meats  and  medicines  are  not  proper  for  all  bodies, 
so  neither  is  the  same  treatment  and  discipline  pro- 
per  for  all  souls.  Some  are  best  moved  by  words, 
others  by  examples  ;  some  are  of  a  dull  and  heavy 
temper,  and  so  have  need  of  the  spur  to  extimulate 
them ;  others,  that  are  brisk  and  fiery,  have  more 
need  of  the  curb  to  restrain  them.  Praise  works  best 
upon  some,  and  reproof  upon  others,  provided  each 
of  them  be  ministered  in  a  suitable  and  seasonable 
way ;  otherwise  they  do  more  harm  than  good.  Some 
men  are  drawn  by  gentle  exhortations  to  their  duty ; 
others  by  rebukes  and  hard  words  must  be  driven  to 
it.  And  even  in  the  business  of  reproof,  some  are 
affected  most  with  open  rebuke,  others  with  private. 
For  some  men  never  regard  a  secrct  reproof,  who 
yet  are  easily  corrected  if  chastised  in  public. 
Others,  again,  cannot  bear  a  public  disgrace,  but 
grow  either  morose,  or  impudent  and  implacable 
upon  it ;  who  perhaps  would  have  hearkened  to  a 
secret  admonition,  and  repaid  their  monitor  with 
their  conversion,  as  presuming  him  to  have  accosted 
them  out  of  mere  pity  and  love.  Some  men  are  to 
be  so  nicely  watched  and  observed,  that  not  the 
least  of  their  faults  are  to  be  dissembled ;  bccause 
they  seek  to  hide  their  sins  from  men,  and  arrogate 
to  thcmselves  thereupon  the  praise  of  being  politic 
and  crafty :  in  others  it  is  bctter  to  wink  at  some 
faults,  so  that  seeing  we  will  not  see,  and  hearing 
we  will  not  hear,  lest  by  too  frequent  chiding  we 
bring  them  to  despair,  and  so  make  them  cast  off 
modesty,  and  grow  bolder  in  their  sins.  To  some 
men  we  must  put  on  an  angry  countenance,  and 
seem  to  contemn  them,  and  despair  of  them  as  lost 
and  deplorablc  wretches,  when  their  nature  so  re- 
quires  it :  others,  again,  must  be  treatcd  with  nieek- 
ness  and  humility,  and  be  recovered  to  a  better  hope 
by  more  promising  and  encouraging  prospects. 
Some  men  must  be  always  conquered,  and  never 
yielded  to,  whilst  to  others  it  will  be  better  some- 
times  to  concede  a  little.  For  all  men's  distempers 
are  not  to  be  cured  the  same  way,  but  proper  medi- 
cines  are  to  be  applied,  as  the  matter  itself,  or  occa- 
sion,  or  the  temper  of  the  patient,  will  admit  of. 
And  this  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  pastoral 
office,  to  know  how  to  distinguish  these  things 
nicely  with  an  exact  judgment,  and  with  as  exact  a 
hand  to  minister  suitable  remedies  to  every  dis- 
temper.  Itis  a  masterpiece  of  art,  which  is  not  to 
be  perfectly  attained  but  by  good  observation,  joined 
with  experience  and  practice.  What  our  author 
thus  here  at  large  discourses  by  way  of  rule  and 
theory,  he  in  another  place  sums  up  more  briefly  in 
the  example  of  the  great  Athanasius,  whose  pattcrn 
he  proposes  to  men's  imitation,  as  a  living  image  of 


this  admirable  prudence  and  dexterity  in  dealing 
with  men  according  to  this  great  variety  of  tem- 
pers ;  telling  us,42  that  his  design  was  always  one 
and  the  same,  but  his  methods  various;  praising 
some,  moderately  correcting  others ;  using  the  spur 
to  some  dull  tempers,  and  the  reins  to  others  of  a 
more  hot  and  zealous  spirit;  in  his  conversation 
master  of  the  greatest  simplicity,  but  in  his  govern- 
ment  master  of  the  greatest  artifice  and  variety  of 
skill ;  wise  in  his  discourses,  but  much  wiser  in  his 
understanding,  to  adapt  himself  according  to  the 
different  capacities  and  tempers  of  men.  Now,  the 
design  of  all  this  was  not  to  give  any  latitude  or 
licence  to  sin,  but  by  all  prudent  and  honest  arts  to 
discourage  and  destroy  it.  It  was  not  to  teach  the 
clergy  the  base  and  servile  arts  of  flattery  and  com- 
pliance  ;  to  become  time-servers  and  men-pleasers, 
and  soothe  the  powerful  or  the  rich  in  their  errors 
and  vices ;  but  only  to  instruct  thcm  in  the  different 
methods  of  opposing  sin,  and  how,  by  joining  pru- 
dcnce  to  their  zeal,  they  might  make  their  own  au- 
thority  most  venerable,  and  most  effectually  promote 
the  true  ends  of  rehgion.  St.  Chrysostom  puts  in 
this  caution,  in  describing  this  part  of  a  bishop's 
character  :  He  ought  to  be  wise,  as  well  as  holy ;  a 
man  of  great  experience,  and  one  that  understands 
the  world :  and  because  his  business  is  with  all  sorts 
of  men,  he  should  be  7rojiciXo£,  one  that  can  appear 
with  difierent  aspects,  and  act  with  great  variety  of 
skill.  But  when  I  say  this,  I  do  not  mean,  says  he,4* 
that  he  should  be  a  man  of  craft,  or  servile  flattery, 
or  a  dissembling  hypocrite  ;  but  a  man  of  great  free- 
dom  and  boldness,  who  knows  notwithstanding  how 
to  condesccnd  and  stoop  himself  for  men's  advan- 
tage,  when  occasion  requires,  and  can  be  as  well 
mild  as  austere  :  for  all  men  are  not  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  :  no  physician  uses  the  same  method 
with  all  his  patients.  The  true  mean  and  decorum, 
he  thinks,  which  a  bishop  should  observe  in  his 
converse  and  applications  to  men,  is  to  keep  between 
too  much  stiffness  and  abjectness.  He  must  be 
grave  without  pride;44  awful,  but  courteous;  ma- 
jestic,  as  a  man  of  authority  and  power,  yet  affable 
and  commuuicative  to  all :  of  an  integrity  that  can- 
not  be  corrupted,  yet  officious  and  ready  to  serve 
every  man  ;  humble,  but  not  servile ;  sharp  and  re- 
solute,  but  yet  gentle  and  mild.  By  such  prudence 
he  will  maintain  his  authority,  and  carry  any  point 
with  men,  whilst  he  studies  to  do  every  thing  with- 
out  hatred  or  favour,  only  for  the  benefit  and  edi- 
fication  of  the  church.  We  must  reduce  to  this 
head  of  prudence  in  making  proper  address  and  ap- 
piication  to  offenders,  that  direction  givcn  by  St. 
Paul,  and  repeated  in  several  ancient  canons,  tliat  a 
bishop  be  no  smiter,  ^»)  ttX^ktijv,  which  the  twenty- 


42  Naz.  Orat.  21.  de  Laud.  Athan.  p.  396. 

43  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  6.  c.  4.  XIoikIXov  avrov  tlvai  oe7, 


rotKiXov  ot  Xfcyw,  «)(  utthXoi',  «  KoXaKa,  «)(  viTOKpniiv,  &C. 
"  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  3.  c.  16. 
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seventh  of  those  called  the  Apostolical  Canons  thus 
paraphrases:  If  any  hishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon 
smite  either  an  offending  Christian,  or  an  injurious 
heathen,  we  order  him  to  he  deposed.  For  our 
Lord  did  not  teach  us  this  discipline,  hut  the  con- 
trary;  for  he  was  smitten,  but  did  not  smite  any ; 
when  he  was  reviled,  he  reviled  not  again;  when 
he  suffered,  he  threatcned  not.  Justinian  forbids45 
the  same  in  one  of  his  Novels,  as  a  thing  unbe- 
coming  the  priests  of  God,  to  smite  any  man  with 
their  own  hands.  The  word  irXfaativ  signilies  also 
smiting  wilh  the  tongue,  by  reproachful,  bitter,  and 
contumelious  language,  as  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Je- 
Tom,  and  others  understand  it.  In  which  sense  also 
it  was  forbidden,  as  a  thing  indecent,  and  unbecom- 
ing  the  gravity  and  prudence  of  the  Christian  clcrgy. 
Sect  9  St.  Chrysostom  enlarges  upon  se- 

canJouIudfnrecnmd  veral  other  parts  of  prudence,  which 
Snimve^esTifthe  I  nced  not  here  insist  upon,  because 
they  have  either  already  been  men- 
tioned,  or  will  hereafter  be  considered  in  other 
places;  such  as  prudence4"  in  opposing  heresies; 
prudence"  in  managing  the  virgins  and  widows, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  church  ;  prudenee ,8  in 
hearing  and  determining  secular  causes ;  and  pru- 
dence 49  in  the  exercise  of  discipline  and  church  cen- 
sures,  which  last  will  be  spoken  to  under  another 
head.  I  shall  here  therefore  only  add  one  instance 
more  of  theiv  prudence  in  allaying  unnecessary  dis- 
putes,  which  rose  among  catholics  and  men  of  the 
same  opinion  in  the  church.  Which  indeed  was 
rather  a  complication  of  many  noble  virtues,  pru- 
dence,  candour,  ingenuity,  moderation,  peaceable- 
ness,  and  charity,  joined  together,  which,  like  a  con- 
stellation  of  the  brightest  qualities,  always  shined 
with  the  greatest  lustre.  This  is  what  Gregory 
Nazianzen  chiefly  admired  in  the  conduct  of  Atha- 
nasius,  and  therefore  he  gives  it  the  highest  com- 
mendation,  and  preference  before  all  his  other  vir- 
tues,  as  thinking  there  was  no  one  thing  whereby 
he  did  greater  service  to  the  church  of  God.  It 
happened  in  the  time  of  Athanasius,  that  the  catho- 
lics  were  like  to  be  divided  about  mere  words ;  a 
warm  dispute  arising  about  what  names  the  three 
Divine  Persons  were  to  be  called  by :  some  were 
for  calling  them  only  rpia  Trpoowna,  three  persons,  to 
avoid  Arianism  ;  others  called  them  rpitc  vTroordoHQ 
three  hypostases,  to  avoid  Sabellianism.  Now 
they  all  meant  the  same  thing,  but  not  understand- 
ing  each  other's  terms,  they  mutualiy  charged  one 
another  with  the  heresies  of  Arius  and  Sabellius. 
The  one  party,  in  the  heat  of  disputation,  could  un- 
derstand  nothing  by  three  hypostases  but  three 
substances  or  essences,  in  the  Arian  sense ;  for  they 
made  no  distinction  between  hypostasis   and  es- 


sence,  and  thercfore  chargcd  their  opposites  with 
Arianism.  The  other  party  were  afraid  that  rpia 
npoo-iona  signified  no  more  than  nominal  persons,  in 
the  sense  of  Sabellius,  (who  himself  had  used  those 
very  terms  in  an  equivocal  sense  to  impose  upon 
the  vulgar,)  and  therefore  they  inveighed  against 
their  adversaries  as  designing  to  promote  Sabellian- 
ism.  And  so,  says  Nazianzen,50  this  httle  difference 
in  words  making  a  noise  as  if  there  had  been  differ- 
ence  in  opinion,  the  love  of  quarrelling  and  con- 
tention  fomenting  the  dispute,  the  ends  of  the  earth 
were  in  danger  of  being  divided  by  a  few  syllables. 
Which,  when  Atlianasius,  the  true  man  of  God,  and 
great  guide  of  souls,  both  saw  and  heard,  he  could 
not  endure  to  think  of  so  absurd  and  unreasonable 
a  division  among  the  professors  of  the  same  faith, 
but  immediately  applied  a  remedy  to  the  distemper. 
And  how  did  he  make  his  application  P  Having  con- 
vened  both  parties  with  all  meekness  and  humility, 
and  accurately  weighed  the  intention  and  meaning 
of  the  words  on  both  sides,  after  he  found  thein 
■agreeing  in  the  things  themselves,  and  not  in  the 
least  differing  in  point  of  doctrine,  he  ended  their 
dispute,  allowing  the  use  of  both  names,  and  tying 
them  to  unity  of  opinion.  This,  says  our  author, 
was  a  more  advantageous  act  of  charity  to  the 
church,  than  all  his  other  daily  labours  and  dis- 
courses  :  it  was  more  honourable  than  all  his  watch- 
ings  and  humieubations,  and  not  inferior  to  his  ap- 
plauded  flights  and  exiles.  And  therefore  he  tells 
his  readers  in  ushering  in  the  discourse,  that  he  could 
not  omit  the  relation  without  injuring  them,  espe- 
eially  at  a  time  when  contentions  and  divisions 
were  in  the  church ;  for  this  action  of  his  would 
be  an  instruction  to  them  that  were  then  alive,  and 
of  great  advantage  if  they  would  propound  it  to 
their  own  imitation  ;  since  men  were  prone  to  di- 
vide  not  only  from  the  impious,  but  from  the  ortho- 
dox  and  pious,  and  that  not  only  about  little  and 
contemptible  opinions,  (which  ought  to  make  no 
difference,)  but  about  words  that  tended  to  one  and 
the  same  sense.  The  caution  is  of  use  in  all  ages, 
and  had  it  alvvays  becn  strictly  observed  it  would 
have  prevented  many  wild  disputes  and  fierce  con- 
tentions  about  words  in  the  Christian  church. 

But  now  we  are  to  observe,  on  the  Sect  10 
other  hand,  that  as  they  were  emi-  co?L£ln"ici™d- 
nent  for  their  candour  and  prudence  "'s  the  truth' 
in  composing  unnecessary  and  verbal  disputes  ;  so 
where  the  cause  was  weighty,  and  any  material 
point  of  religion  concerned,  they  were  no  less 
famous  for  their  zeal  and  courage  in  standing  up  in 
the  defence  of  truth  against  all  opposers.  It  was 
neither  the  artifice  and  subtlety,  nor  the  power  and 
malice  of  their  enemies  could  make  them   yield, 


45  Just.  Novel.  123.  c.  11.  ScJ  neque  propriis  manibus 
liceat  episcopn  qucnquam  percutere:  hoc  enim  alienum  est 
a  sacerU>*ubus. 


40  Chiys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  4.  c.  4.         47  Ibid.  lib.  3.  c.  16. 
,s  Lbid.  lib.3.  c.  18.  «  Ibid.  hb.3.  c.  18. 

50  Naz.  Orat.  21.  de  Laud   Athan.  t.  1    p.  396. 
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where  they  thought  the  faith  was  in  danger  to  be 
destroyed.  In  other  cases,  says  Nazianzen,51  there 
is  nothing  so  peaceable,  so  moderate  as  Christian 
bishops;  but  in  this  case  they  cannot  bear  the 
name  of  moderation,  to  betray  their  God  by  silence 
and  sitting  srill ;  but  here  they  are  exceeding  eager 
warriors,  and  fighting  champions  that  are  not  to  be 
overcome.  He  does  not  mean  that  the  weapons  of 
their  warfare  were  carnal,  that  they  used  any  pious 
frauds,  or  plotted  treasons,  or  rebellions,  or  took  up 
arms  in  defence  of  religion ;  but  that  with  an  un- 
daunted  courage  and  brave  resolution  they  stood  up 
firm  in  defence  of  trulh,  and  mattered  not  what 
names  they  were  called  by,  (contentious,  unpeace- 
able,  immoderate,  factious,  turbulent,  incendiaries, 
or  any  thing  of  the  like  nature,)  nor  yet  what  they 
suffered  in  any  kind,  whilst  they  contended  for 
that  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
Church  history  abounds  with  instances  of  this  na- 
ture ;  but  it  will  be  sufhcient  to  exemplify  the  prac- 
tice  of  this  virtue  in  a  single  instance,  whieh  Gre- 
gory  Nazianzen"  gives  us  in  the  Life  of  St.  Basil, 
where  he  relates  a  famous  dialogue  that  passed  be- 
tween  Modestus,  the  Arian  governor  undcr  Valens, 
and  that  holy  man.  Modestus  tried  all  arts  to  bring 
him  over  to  the  party,  but  finding  all  in  vain,  he  at 
last  threatened  him  with  severity.  Vvhat,  said  he, 
dost  thou  not  fear  this  power  which  I  am  armed 
with?  Why  should  I  fear?  said  Basil;  what  canst 
thou  do,  or  what  can  I  Miffer  ?  What  canst  thou 
suffer  ?  said  the  other ;  many  things  that  are  in  my 
povver :  confiscation  of  thy  goods,  banishment,  tor- 
nient,  and  death.  But  thou  must  threaten  me  with 
something  else,  said  Basil,  if  thou  canst,  for  none  of 
these  things  can  touch  me.  As  for  confiscation  of 
goods,  I  am  not  liable  to  it ;  for  I  have  nolhing  to 
lose,  unless  thou  wantest  these  tattered  and  thrcad- 
bare  garments,  and  a  few  books,  which  is  all  the 
estate  I  am  possessed  of.  For  banishment,  I  know 
not  what  it  means,  for  I  am  tied  to  no  place ;  I 
shall  esteem  every  country  as  much  my  own,  as  that 
where  I  now  dwell;  for  the  whole  earlh  is  the 
Lord's,  and  I  am  only  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger  in 
it.  As  for  torments,  what  can  they  do  to  him,  who 
has  not  a  body  that  can  hold  out  beyond  the  first 
stroke  ?  And  for  death,  it  will  be  a  kindness  to  me, 
for  it  will  but  so  much  the  sooner  send  me  unto 
God,  to  whom  I  live  and  do  the  duty  of  my  station  ; 
being  in  a  great  measure  already  dead,  and  now  of 
a  long  time  hastening  unto  him.  The  governor 
was  strangely  surprised  at  this  discourse,  and  said, 
No  man  ever  talked  at  this  free  and  bold  rate  to 
Modestus  before.  Perhaps,  said  Basil,  thou  didst 
never  meet  with  a  bishop  before  :  for  if  thou  hadst, 
he  would  have  talked  just  as  I  do,  when  he  was  put 


to  contend  about  such  matters  as  tiiese.  In  other 
things  we  are  mild  and  yielding,  and  the  humblest 
men  on  earth,  as  our  laws  oblige  us  to  be ;  we  are  so 
far  from  showing  ourselves  supercilious  or  haughty 
to  magistrates  in  power,  that  we  do  not  do  it  to  per- 
sons  of  the  meanest  rank  and  condition.  But  when 
the  cause  of  God  is  concerned,  or  in  danger,  then 
indeed  we  esteem  all  other  things  as  nothing,  and 
fix  our  eyes  only  upon  him.  Then  fire  and  sword, 
wild  beasts  and  instruments  of  torture  to  tear  off 
our  flesh,  are  so  far  from  being  a  terror,  that  they 
are  rather  a  pleasure  and  recreation  to  us.  There- 
fore  reproach  and  threaten  us,  do  your  pleasure, 
use  your  power  to  the  utmost,  and  let  the  emperor 
know  all  this :  yet  you  shall  never  conquer  us,  or 
bring  us  to  assent  to  your  impious  doctrine,  though 
you  threaten  us  ten  thousand  times  more  than  all 
this.  The  governor  hearing  this,  and  finding  him 
to  be  a  man  of  invincible  and  inflexible  courage, 
dismissed  him  now  not  with  threatcnings,  but  with 
a  sort  of  reverence  and  submission,  and  went  and 
told  the  emperor,  that  the  bishop  of  that  church 
was  too  hard  for  them  all ;  for  his  courage  was  so 
great,  his  resolution  so  firm,  that  neither  promises 
nor  threatenings  could  move  him  from  his  purpose. 
Nor  was  it  only  open  violence  they  thus  bravely 
resisted,  but  also  the  more  crafty  attempts  of  the 
enemies  of  truth,  vvho  many  times  went  artificially 
to  work  against  it ;  partly  by  blackening  the  cha- 
racters  of  its  champions  and  defenders,  and  repre- 
senting  them  as  base  and  intolerable  men ;  and 
partly  by  smoothing  their  own  character,  and  pre- 
tending  unity  in  faith  with  the  orthodox,  and  that 
their  designs  were  only  designs  of  peace,  to  remove 
unscriptural  words  and  novel  terms  out  of  the  way, 
that  all  men  might  be  of  the  same  opinion.  These 
were  the  two  grand  artifices  of  the  Arian  party, 
whereby  the  leading  and  politic  men  among  them, 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Valens,  Ursacius,  and 
others,  always  laboured  to  overthrow  the  truth. 
Upon  this  account  Athanasius  was  forced  to  un- 
dergo  a  thousand  calumnies  and  slanderous  re- 
proaches.  He  was  accused  to  Constantine,  as  one 
that  assumed  lo  himself  imperial  authority  toimpose 
atax  uponEgypt:  as  oneguiltyof  murder,  incutting 
off  the  hand  of  Arsenius,  a  Meletian  bishop ;  as 
guilty  of  treason,  in  siding  with  Philumenus  the 
rebel,  and  furnishing  him  with  money ;  as  an  enemy 
to  the  public,  for  attempting  to  hinder  the  transport- 
ation  of  corn  from  Egypt  to  Constantinople  :  which 
accusation  so  far  prevailed  upon  the  emperor,  that 
he  banished  him  to  Triers  upon  it.  In  the  next 
reign  he  was  accused  again  of  repcatcd  murders ; 
and  of  sacrilege,  in  diverling  Constantine's  liberality 
to  the  widows  of  Egypt  and  Libya,  to  other  uses ; 


Sl  Naz.  Orat.  21.  de  Laucl.  Athan.  p.  388.  Oi  icau  TdWa 
watu  <i;h|i'(k'o<  T£  Kal  ptTptot,  touto  ye  ou  <jnnoucrtu 
liriitKils   tivat,  Qzov  TrpootSouat  cti  t'/i   qtru^tas'  d\\<i 


Kal  \iau  ticriu  tvTauda  Tro\tptKoi  Tt  Kat  Suapa^ot. 
52  Naz.  Orat.  20.  de  Laud.  Basil.  p.  349. 
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of  treason,  in  joining  interest  with  Magnentius  the 
tyrant ;  and  many  other  such  charges  were  spite- 
fully  and  diabolically  levelled  against  him.  St. 
Basil  was  likewise  variously  accused  both  by  pro- 
fessed  enemies  and  pretended  friends ;  who,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  brought  charges  against  him 
direcfly  contrary  to  one  another.  Some  accused  him 
of  Tritheism,  for  defending  the  doctrine  of  three  hy- 
postases  against  the  Sabellians ;  others,  of  Semi- 
arianism,  or  heterodoxy  in  the  article  about  the  Di- 
vinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  in  his  church  he 
sometimes  used  a  different  form  of  doxology  from 
what  was  used  in  other  churches.  Some,  again,  ac- 
cused  him  of  Arianism,  because  he  had  received 
Eustathius  of  Sebastia  into  communion  upon  his 
professing  the  catholic  faith;  others  said  he  com- 
municated  with  Apollinaris  the  heretic,  because 
upon  some  occasions  he  wrote  letters  to  him.  Thus 
were  two  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  men  maliciously 
traduced  and  wounded  in  their  reputation ;  both  in- 
deed  for  the  same  cause,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  one  was  prosecuted  by  open  enemies  with- 
out  the  church,  the  other  chiefly  by  secret  enemies 
within ;  of  whom  therefore  he  had  reason  to  take 
up  the  prophefs  complaint,  and  say,  "  These  are  the 
wounds  with  which  I  was  wounded  in  the  house  of 
my  friends."  And  these  were  such  temptations  as 
might  have  unsettled  any  weak  and  wavering  minds, 
and  made  them  turn  their  backs  upon  religion :  but 
true  zeal  is  above  temptation,  and  can  equally  de- 
spise  the  wounds  of  the  sword  and  the  wounds  of 
the  tongue ;  having  always  the  consolation,  which 
Christ  gives  in  his  gospel,  ready  at  hand  to  support 
it;  "Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and 
persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil 
against  you  falsely  for  my  sake :  rejoice,  and  be  ex- 
ceeding  glad  ;  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven." 
Such  examples  show  us,  that  innocence  itself  cannot 
always  exempt  men  from  calumny,  but  sometimes 
is  accidentally  the  occasion  of  it :  but  then  it  has 
this  advantage,  that  being  joined  with  a  suitable 
zeal,  it  never  sinks  under  the  weight  and  pressure 
of  its  burden,  but  always  comes  offconqueror  at  the 
last,  as  we  see  in  the  instances  now  before  us. 

The  other  artifice,  which  I  said  the  Arians  used 
to  destroy  the  faith,  was  the  specious  pretence  of 
peace  and  unity.  The  politic  and  crafty  men  among 
them  in  the  time  of  Constantius,  pretended  that  they 
had  no  quarrel  with  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  itself,  but  only  were  aggrieved  at  the  novel 
and  unscriptural  words,  such  as  the  opoovcnov,  con- 
substantial,  &c,  which  the  council  of  Nice  had  used 


to  express  it  by:  these,  they  said,  were  dividing 
terms,  and  the  cause  of  all  the  quarrel  and  combus- 
tion :  and  therefore  they  still  urged  the  removing 
these  terms,  as  the  great  stumblingblock,  out  of  the 
way,  that  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church  might 
follow  upon  it.  But  Athanasius  and  other  wise 
catholics  easily  perceived  whither  this  sly  stratagem 
tended ;  being  very  sensible  that  their  design  was 
not  against  the  bare  terms,  but  the  faith  itself,  and 
therefore  they  always  stoutly  and  zealously  opposed 
it.  Nor  could  the  Arians  ever  gain  this  point  upon 
the  catholics,  till  at  last  in  the  council  of  Ariminum, 
anno  359,  by  great  importunity,  and  clamours  for 
unity  and  peace,  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  sink 
the  word  consubstantial,  and  draw  up  a  new  creed 
without  it,  yet,  as  they  thought,  containing  the  very 
same  doctrine,  and  in  as  full  terms  as  could  be  ex- 
pressed,  save  that  the  word  consubstantial  was  not 
in  it.  But  here  it  must  be  owned,  these  catholic 
bishops  were  wanting  in  their  zeal,  as  they  them- 
selves  were  quickly  after  convinced.  For  no  sooner 
was  this  concession  made,  but  the  Arians  immedi- 
ately  gave  out  and  boasted  over  all  the  world,  that 
the  Nicene  faith  was  condemned,  and  Arianism 
established  in  a  general  council,  though  nothing  was 
less  intended  by  the  catholic  bishops  that  were  pre- 
sent  at  it.  But  now  they  were  sensible  they  had 
made  a  false  step,  by  suffering  themselves  thus  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  designing  men :  they  now  saw  that 
they  ought  to  have  stuck  to  the  Nicene  terms,  as 
well  as  the  faith,  since  the  faith  itself  so  much  de- 
pended  on  them.  They  now  began  to  complain  of 
the  fraud,  and  asked  pardon  of  their  brethren  for 
their  want  of  foresight  and  caution  in  a  case  so 
tender  and  material.  St.  Jerom,  who  gives  us  this 
account  of  the  whole  transaction,  from  the  acts  of 
the  synod  and  other  records  extant  in  his  time, 
brings  them  in  making  this  apology  for  themselves  : 
The  bishops,  says  he,M  who  had  been  imposed  upon 
by  fraud  at  Ariminum,  and  who  were  reputed  here- 
tics  without  being  conscious  to  themselves  of  any 
heresy,  went  about  every  where  protesting  by  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  all  that  is  sacred  in  the  church, 
that  they  suspected  no  evil  in  their  creed  :  they 
thought  the  sense  had  agreed  with  the  words,  and 
that  men  had  not  meant  one  thing  in  their  hearts, 
and  uttered  another  thing  with  their  lips.  They 
were  deceived  by  entertaining  too  good  an  opinion 
of  base  and  evil  men.  They  did  not  suppose  the 
priests  of  Christcould  so  treacherously  have  fought 
against  Christ.  In  short,  they  lamented  their  mis- 
take  now  with  tears,  and  offered  to  condemn  as  well 


53  Hieron.  Dial.  cont.  Lucif.  t.  2.  p.  143.  Concurrebant 
episcopi,  qui  Ariminensibus  dolis  irretiti,  sine  conscientia 
hoeretici  ferebantur,  contestantes  corpus  Doraini,  et  quic- 
quid  in  ecclesia  sanctura  est,  se  nihil  mali  in  sua  fide  suspi- 
catos.  Putavimus,  aiebant,  sensum  congruere  cuin  verbis  ; 
nec  in  ecclesiis  ubi  simplicitas,  ubi  pura  coufessio  est,  aliud 


in  corde  clausum  esse,  aliud  in  labiis  proferri  timuimus. 
Decepit  nos  bona  de  malis  existimatio.  Non  sumus  arbi- 
trati  sacerdotesChristiadversusChristum  pugnare  multaque 
alia  quae  brevitatis  studio  praetereo,  flentes  asserebant,  pa- 
rati  et  subscriptionem  pristiuam  et  oranes  Arianorum  blas- 
phemias  coudemnare. 
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their  own  subscription,  as  all  the  Arian  blasphemies. 
Any  one  that  reads  St.  Jerom  carefully,  will  easily 
perceive,  that  these  bishops  were  no  Arians,  nor 
ever  intended  to  subscribe  an  Arian  creed;  but 
their  fault  was  want  of  zeal  in  parting  with  the  Ni- 
cene  creed,  to  take  another  instead  of  it  without  the 
word  consubstantial ;  which  though  they  subscribed 
in  the  simplicity  of  their  hcarts  as  an  orthodox 
creed,  (and  indeed  the  words,  as  Jerom  describes 
them,  in  their  plain  sense  are  sound  and  orthodox, 
as  St.  Jerom  says  in  their  excuse,)  yet  the  Arians 
put  an  equivocal  and  poisonous  sense  upon  them ; 
giving  out  after  the  council  was  ended,  that  they 
had  not  only  abolished  the  word  consubstantial, 
but  with  it  condemned  the  Nicene  faith  also. 
Which  was  strange,  surprising  news  to  the  bishops 
that  had  been  at  Ariminum.  Then,  says  St.  Jerom, 
Ingemuit  totus  orbis,  et  Arianum  se  esse  miratus  est, 
The  whole  world  groaned,  and  was  amazed  to  think 
she  should  be  reputed  Arian.  That  is,  the  catholic 
bishops  of  the  whole  world  (for  there  were  three 
hundred  of  them  present  at  that  council)  were 
amazed  to  find  themselves  so  abused,  and  repre- 
sented  as  Arians,  when  they  never  intended  in  the 
least  to  confirm  the  Arian  doctrine.  But  now  by 
this  the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge,  what  kind  of 
zeal  the  catholic  church  required  then  in  her  clergy, 
viz.  that  they  should  not  only  contend  for  the 
faith  itself,  but  also  for  those  catholic  forms  and 
ways  of  expressing  it,  which  had  been  prudently 
composed  and  settled  in  general  councils,  as  a  bar- 
rier  against  heretics ;  the  giving  up  of  which  to  sub- 
tle  and  dangerous  adversaries,  would  always  give 
them  advantage  to  make  fiercer  attacks  upon  the 
faith  itself,  and  prove  destructive  to  the  catholic 
cause  ;  as  those  bishops  found  by  woeful  experience, 
who  were  concerned  in  the  concession  made  at  Ari- 
minum.  It  is  eandour  indeed,  when  good  catholics 
are  divided  only  about  words,  to  bring  them  to  a  right 
understanding  of  one  another,  which  will  set  them 
at  peace  and  unity  again  :  but  it  is  tameness  to  give 
up  the  main  bulwarks  of  the  faith  to  fallacious  ad- 
versaries  and  designing  men,  whose  arts  and  aims, 
however  disguised,  are  always  known  to  strike  at 
the  foundation  of  religion.  And  therefore,  though 
no  man  was  ever  more  candid  than  Athanasius  to- 
ward  mistaken  catholics,  yet  neither  was  any  more 
zealous  in  opposing  the  arts  and  stratagems  of  the 
Arian  party ;  always  sticking  close  to  the  defini- 
tion  of  the  Nicene  council,  and  never  yielding  that 
any  tittle  or  syllable  of  that  creed  should  be  erased 
or  altered. 


Sect.  11. 
Of  theli  oblira. 
tionstomflinlainthe 
unityof  thechurch; 
nd  of  thecensureof 
uch  as  lell  into  he- 
resy  or  schism. 


"Whilst  I  am  upon  this  head,  I  can- 
not  but  take  notice  of  the  obligations 
the  clergy  lay  under  to  maintain  the 
unity  of  the  church,  both  in  faith 
and  discipline,  and  what  penalties 
were  inflicted  on  such  as  made  a  breach  therein, 
whether  by  falling  into  heresy  or  schism  themselves, 
or  giving  encouragement  to  them  in  others.  I  shall 
not  need  to  state  the  nature  of  church  unity  and 
communion  in  this  place  any  further,  than  by  say- 
ing,  that  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  cathohc  faith, 
and  live  under  the  disciphne  and  government  of  a 
catholic  bishop,  who  himself  lived  in  communion 
with  the  catholic  church,  were  then,  as  it  were,  the 
two  characteristic  notes  of  any  man's  being  in  the 
communion  of  the  church :  and  therefore,  as  every 
member  was  obliged  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
church  in  both  these  parts  ;  so  much  more  the 
clergy,  who  were  to  be  the  chief  guardians  of  it : 
and  if  they  failed  in  either  kind,  that  i§,  if  they 
lapsed  either  into  heresy  or  schism,  by  the  laws  of 
the  church  they  were  to  be  deposed  from  their 
office;  and  though  they  repented  and  returned  to 
the  unity  of  the  chnrch  again,  yet  they  were  not  to 
act  in  their  former  station,  but  to  be  admitted  to 
communicate  only  in  the  quality  of  laymen.  This 
was  the  rule  of  the  African  church  in  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  as  appears  from  the  synodical  epistle5*  of 
the  council  of  Carthage,  to  which  his  name  is  pre- 
fixed.  For,  writing  to  Pope  Stephen,  they  tell  him, 
their  custom  was  to  treat  such  of  the  clergy  as  were 
ordained  in  the  catholic  church,  and  afterward  stood 
up  perfidiously  and  rebelliously  against  the  church, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  those  that  were  first 
ordained  by  heretics ;  that  is,  they  admitted  them 
to  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  allowed  them  the 
communion  of  laymen,  but  did  not  permit  them 
to  officiate  again  in  any  order  of  the  clergy.  And 
this,  he  says,  they  did  to  put  a  mark  of  distinction 
between  those  that  always  stood  true  to  the  church, 
and  those  that  deserted  it.  Yet  if  any  considerable 
advantage  accrued  to  the  church  by  the  return  of 
such  a  heretic  or  schismatic ;  as  if  he  brought 
over  any  considerable  part  of  the  deluded  people 
with  him,  or  if  he  was  generally  chosen  by  the 
church,  or  the  like ;  in  such  cases  the  rule  was  so 
far  dispensed  with,  that  the  deserter  might  be  ad- 
mitted  to  his  pristine  dignity,  and  be  allowed  to 
officiate  in  his  own  order  again.  Upon  this  account, 
Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  received  Maximus  the 
presbyter  to  his  former  honour  upon  his  return  from 
the  Novatian  schism.55     And  in  after  ages  both  the 


54  Cypr.  Ep.  62.  p.  197.  Si  qui  presbyteri  aut  diaconi  qui 
vel  in  ecclesia  catholica  priusordinati  fuerint,  et  postmodum 
perfidiac  rebelles  contra  ecclesiam  steterint,  vel  apud  haere- 
ticos  a  pseudo-episcopis  et  antichristis  contra  Christi  dis- 
positionem  profana  ordinatione  promoti  sunt— eos  quoque 
hac  conditione  suscipi  cum  revertuntur,  ut  communicent 


laici,  et  satis  habeant  quod  admittuntur  ad  pacem,  qui  hostes 
pacis  extiterint,  &c. 

55  Cornel.  Ep.  46.  al.  49.  ad  Cypr.  p.  93.  Maximum  pres- 
byterum  locum  suum  agnoscere  jussimus.  See  other  instances 
in  Socrates,  lib.  7.  c.  3. 
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Novatians  and  Melerians  were  particularly  favour- 
ed  with  this  privilege  by  the  council  of  Nice,  and 
the  Donatists  by  the  African  fathers  in  the  time  of 
St.  Austin,  as  I  had  occasion  to  note  more  than 
once  before.56  But  if  they  continued  obsrinate  in 
their  heresy  or  schism,  then  many  rimes  an  ana- 
thema  was  pronounced  against  them,  as  in  the 
second  council  of  Carthage.  If  a  presbyter,  says 
the  canon,"  that  is  reproved  or  excommunicated  by 
his  bishop,  being  puffed  up  with  pride,  shall  pre- 
sume  to  offer  the  oblation  in  a  separate  assembly, 
or  set  up  another  altar  against  him,  let  him  be 
anathema.  The  council  of  Anrioch,58  and  those 
called  the  Apostohcal  Canons,59  have  several  decrees 
of  the  hke  nature.  Yea,  so  careful  were  the  clergy 
to  be  of  the  unity  of  the  church,  that  they  were  not 
to  give  any  encouragement  to  heretics  or  schismatics, 
or  excommunicated  persons,  by  communicating  with 
them  in  prayer  or  other  holy  offices  of  the  church, 
or  so  much  as  frequenting  their  society,  feasting 
with  them,  or  the  like.  But  I  do  not  enlarge  upon 
these  things  here,  because,  being  matters  of  disci- 
pline,  they  will  come  again  to  be  considered  under 
that  head  in  another  place. 

I  have  now  gone  through  some  of  the  chief  ge- 
neral  duties,  which  more  immediately  concerned  the 
office  and  function  of  the  elergy ;  and  by  mixing 
public  rules  with  private  directions  and  great  ex- 
amples,  have  made  such  an  essay  towards  the  idea 
and  charaeter  of  a  primitive  clerk,  as  may  (I  hope) 
in  some  things  excite  both  the  emulation  and  curi- 
osity  of  many  of  my  readers,  who  may  be  concern- 
ed  to  imitate  the  pattern  I  have  been  describing. 
If  here  it  be  not  drawn  so  full,  or  so  exactly  to  the 
hfe  in  all  its  beauties,  as  they  could  wish,  they  will 
find  their  account  in  satisfying  their  curiositv,  bv 
having  recourse  to  the  fountains  themselves,  from 
whence  these  materials  were  taken.  For  many 
things,  that  might  here  have  been  added,  were  pur- 
posely  omitted,  for  fear  of  drawing  out  this  part  of 
the  discourse  to  a  greater  length  than  would  consist 
with  the  design  and  measures  of  the  present  under- 
taking :  and  I  had  rather  be  thought  to  have  said 
too  httle,  than  too  much,  upon  this  head,  that  I 
niight  not  cloy,  but  leave  an  edge  upon  the  appetite 
of  the  inquisitive  reader. 


56  Book  IV.  chap.  7.  sert.  7  and  8. 

"  Conc.  Carlh.  2.  c.  8.  Si  quis  forte  presbyter  ab  epis- 
copo  suo  correptus  vel  excommunicatus,  tumore  velsuperbia 
inflatus,  putaverit  separatim  Deo  sacrificia  offerenda,  vel 
»liud  erigendum  altare— anathema  sit. 

58  Conc.  Antioch.  c.  4  et  5.  M  Canon.  Apost.  c.  32. 

1  Book  III.  chap.  1.  sect.  5. 

2  Harmenopul.  Epit.  Can.  ap.  Leunclav.  Jus  Graec.  Rom. 
t.  l.p.  11.   Ilapa  tous  tKKXiiaiatTTiKovs  3-£o-/uot>s,  to  \i/3c'\- 

■ous  TrapaiTno-ewu  wpoo-ayttv  Tivas  twv  ttpovpywv,  &c. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AN"  ACCOfXT  OF  SOME  OTHF.R  LAWS  AND  RTLES, 
WHICH  WERE  A  SORT  OF  OUT-GUARDS  AND  FENCES 
TO    THE  FORMER. 

Havino  thus  far  discourscd  both  of  Spct  , 
such  laws  as  related  to  the  life  and  ^°,t™™Zt 
conversation  of  the  primitive  clergy,  £X^tj£^^S 
and  of  those  that  more  immediately  " 
concerned  the  duries  and  offices  of  their  function  ;  I 
come  now  to  speak  of  a  third  sort  of  laws.  which 
were  like  the  Jews'  sepimenta  le(/is,n.  sort  of  by-laws 
and  rules,  made  for  the  defence  and  guard  of  the  two 
former.  Among  these  we  may  reckon  such  laws  as 
were  made  to  fix  the  clergy  to  their  proper  business 
and  calling;  such  as  that  which  forbadeany  clergy- 
man  to  desert  or  relinquish  his  station,  without  just 
grounds  or  leave  granted  by  his  superiors.  In  the 
African  church,  as  has  been  showed  before,1  from 
the  time  that  any  man  was  made  a  reader,  or  en- 
tered  in  any  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  church,  he 
was  prcsumed  to  be  dedieated  to  the  service  of  God, 
so  as  thenceforth  not  to  be  at  hberty  to  turn  secular 
again  at  his  own  pleasure.  And  much  more  did 
this  rule  hold  for  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons. 
Therefore  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  as  he  is  cited  by 
Harmenopulu*.-  says  in  one  of  his  canons,  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  church  for  any 
priest  to  give  in  a  libel  of  resignation  :  for  if  he  be 
worthy,  he  ought  to  continue  in  his  ministry;  if  he 
be  unworthy,  he  should  not  have  the  privilege  of 
resigning,  but  be  condemned  and  ejected.  The 
council  of  Chalcedon  orders3  all  such  to  be  ana- 
thematized,  as  forsook  their  orders  to  take  upon 
them  any  military  office  or  secular  dignity,  unless 
they  repented  and  returned  to  the  employment, 
which  for  God's  sake  they  had  first  chosen.  The 
council  of  Tours'  in  like  manner  decrees,  that  who- 
ever  of  the  clergy  desert  their  order  and  office,  to 
follow  a  secular  life  and  calling  again,  shall  be 
punished  with  excommunication.  The  civil  law 
was  also  very  severe  upon  such  deserters.  Bv  an 
order  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,5  they  are  cor.demn- 
ed  to  serve  in  curia  all  their  hves,  that  they  might 
never  have  the  privilege  of  resuming  the  clerical 
life  again.  And  by  a  law  of  Jusrinian's,6  both  monks 
and  clerks  so  deserting,  were  to  forfeit  whatever 


3  Conc.  Chalced.  c.  7.    Tous  aira%  £i/k.\>ipo>  TtTayfilvovs, 

/U>Jt£  E7TI  GTpaTtiaV  jUI)Tf  £7Tt  a^iav  KOO-fllK>IV  in-£lO~at.  &C. 

4  Couc.  Turon.  c.  5.  Si  quis  clericus,  relicto  officii  sui 
ordine,  laicam  voluerit  agere  vit.am,  vcl  se  militia?  tradiderit, 
excommunicationis  pcena  feriatur. 

sCod.  Th.  lib.  16.  tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  39.  Si  qui  pro- 
fessum  sacre  religionis  sponte  dereliquerit,  continuo  sibi 
eum  curia  vindicet :  ut  liber  illi  ultra  ad  ecclesiam  recursus 
esse  non  possit. 

«  Cod.  Justin.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  55.    Quod  si 
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estate  they  were  possessed  of,  to  the  church  or 
monastery  to  which  they  belonged. 

Sect  2  But  this  rule,  as  it  was  intended  for 

» ^nSl  c"aV  the  benefit  of  the  church,  to  keep 
the  clergy  to  their  duty  ;  so  when  the 
benefit  of  the  church,  or  any  other  reasonable  cause, 
required  the  contrary,  might  be  dispensed  with : 
and  we  find  many  such  resignations  or  renuncia- 
tions  practised,  and  some  allowed  by  general  coun- 
cils.  For  not  to  mention  the  case  of  disability  by 
reason  of  old  age,  sickness,  or  other  infirmity,  in 
which  it  was  usual  for  bishops  to  turn  over  their 
business  to  a  coadjutor ;  of  which  I  have  given  a 
f ull  account  in  a  former  book  ;'  there  were  two  other 
cases,  which  come  nearer  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
One  was,  when  a  bishop,  through  the  obstinacy, 
hatred,  or  disgust  of  any  people,  found  himself  in- 
capable  of  doing  them  any  service,  and  that  the 
burden  was  an  intolerable  oppression  to  him;  in 
that  case,  if  he  desired  to  renounce,  his  resigna- 
tion  was  accepted.  Thus  Gregory  Nazianzen  re- 
nounced  the  see  of  Constantinople,  and  betook  him- 
self  to  a  private  life,because  the  people  grew  factious, 
and  murmured  at  him,  as  being  a  stranger.  And 
this  he  did  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
general  council  of  Constantinople,  as  not  only  the 
historians,  Theodoret8  and  Socrates,"  but  he  him- 
selftestifies10  in  many  places  of  his  writings.  After 
the  same  manner,  Theodoret  says,"  Meletius,  the 
famous  bishop  of  Antioch,  when  he  was  bishop  of 
Sebastia  in  Armenia,  was  so  offended  with  the  re- 
bellious  temper  and  contumacy  of  a  perverse  and 
froward  people,  that  he  abandoned  them,  and  retired 
likewise  to  a  private  life.  So  Theodorus  Lector  tells 
us,12  how  Martyrius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  being  offend- 
ed  at  the  factiousness  of  his  people  and  clergy,  upon 
the  intrusion  of  Peter  Fullo,  renounced  his  church 
with  these  words :  "  A  contumacious  clergy,  a  re- 
bellious  people,  a  profane  church,  I  bid  adieu  to 
them  all,  reserving  to  myself  the  dignity  of  priest- 
hood."  Another  case  was,  when  in  charity  a  bishop 
resigned,  or  showed  himself  willing  to  resign,  to 
cure  some  inveterate  schism.  Thus  Chrysostom13 
told  his  people,  that  if  they  had  any  suspicion  of 
him,  as  if  he  were  a  usurper,  he  was  ready  to  quit 
his  government  when  they  pleased,  if  that  was 
necessary  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  church.  And 
so  Theodoret"  tells  us,  that  in  the  dispute  between 
Flavian  and  Evagrius,  the  two  bishops  of  Antioch, 
when  Theodosius  the  emperor  sent  for  Flavian,  and 
ordered  him  to  go  and  have  his  cause  decided  at 


illi  monasteria  aut  ecclesias  relinquant,  atque  mundani  fiant: 
omne  ipsorum  jus  ad  monasterium  aut  ecclesiam  pertinet. 

'  Book  II.  chap.  13.  sect.  4.  9  Theod.  lib.  5.  c.  8. 

•  Soc.  lib.  5.  c.  7.     I0  Naz.  Orat.  32.  it.  Carm.  de  Vita  Sua. 

"  Theod.  lib.  2.  c.  31.        "  Theodor.  Lect.  lib.  1.  p.  555. 

IS  Chrys.  Hom.  11.  in  Ephes.  p.  1110.  "Etoi/ioi  irapaxw- 
piiaai  ti";s  apxvs  p.6vov  £kkXij<7('o  iUTOi  juta. 


Rome ;  he  bravely  answered,  "  Great  sir,  if  any 
accuse  my  faith  as  erroneous,  or  my  life  as  unquali- 
fying  me  for  a  bishopric,  I  will  freely  let  my  ac- 
cusers  be  my  judges,  and  stand  to  their  sentence, 
whatever  it  be :  but  if  the  dispute  be  only  about  the 
throne,  and  government  of  the  church,  I  shall  not 
stay  for  judgment,  nor  contend  with  any  that  has  a 
mind  to  it,  but  freely  recede,  and  abdicate  the  throne 
of  my  own  accord.  And  you,  sir,  may  commit  the 
see  of  Antioch  to  whom  you  please."  The  emperor 
looked  upon  this  as  a  noble  and  generous  answer, 
and  was  so  affected  with  it,  that  instead  of  obliging 
him  to  go  to  Rome,  he  sent  him  home  again,  and 
bade  him  go  feed  the  church  committed  to  his  care : 
nor  would  he  ever  after  hearken  to  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  though  they  often  solicited  him  to  expel 
him.  There  is  one  instance  more  of  this  nature 
which  I  cannot  omit,  because  it  is  such  an  example 
of  sclf-denial,  and  despising  of  private  interest  for 
the  public  good  and  peace  and  unity  of  the  church, 
as  deserves  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  and  to  be 
spoken  of  with  the  highest  commendations.  It  was 
the  proposal  which  Aurelius,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
and  St.  Austin,  with  the  rest  of  the  African  bishops, 
made  to  the  Donatists  at  the  opening  of  the  confer- 
ence  of  Carthage ;  that  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism, 
wherever  there  was  a  catholic  and  a  Donatist  bishop 
in  the  same  city,  they  should  both  of  them15  resign, 
and  suffer  a  new  one  to  be  chosen.  For  why,  say 
they,  should  we  scruple  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  such 
an  humility  to  our  Redeemer  ?  Did  he  descend 
from  heaven  to  assume  our  nature,  and  make  us  his 
members  ?  And  shall  we  make  any  doubt  to  de- 
scend  from  our  chairs,  to  prevent  his  members  be- 
ing  torn  to  pieces  by  a  cruel  schism  ?  We  bishops 
are  ordained  for  the  people  of  Christ.  What  there- 
fore  is  most  conducive  to  the  peace  of  Christian 
people,  we  ought  to  do  in  reference  to  our  episco- 
pacy.  If  we  be  profitable  servants,  why  should  we 
envy  the  eternal  gain  of  our  Lord  for  our  own  tem- 
poral  honours  ?  Our  episcopal  dignity  will  be  so 
much  the  more  advantageous  to  us,  if  by  laying  it 
aside  we  gather  together  the  flock  of  Christ,  than  if 
we  disperse  his  flock  by  retaining  it.  And  with 
what  face  can  we  hope  for  the  honour  which  Christ 
has  promised  us  in  the  world  to  come,  if  our  honours 
in  this  world  hinder  the  unity  of  his  church  ?  By 
this  we  see  there  were  some  cases,  in  which  it  was 
lawful  for  men  to  renounce  even  the  episcopal 
office,  and  betake  themselves  to  a  private  hfe  ;  the 
grand  rule  being,  in  these  and  all  other  cases,  to  do 


"  Theod.  lib.  5.  c.  23. 

15  CoIIat.  Carthag.  Die  1.  c.  16.  Utrique  de  medio  sece- 
damus — Quid  enim  dubitemus  redemptorinostrosacrificium 
istius  humilitatis  offerre  ?  An  vero  ille  de  coelis  in  membra 
humana  descendit,  ut  membra  ejus  essemus  ?  Et  nos,  ne 
ipsa  ejus  membra  crudeli  divisione  lanientur,  de  cathedris 
descendcre  formidamus  ?  &c. 
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what  was  most  for  the  benefit  and  edification  of  the 
church,  and  sacrifice  private  interest  to  the  advan- 
tage  of  the  public. 

In  these  cases,  a  bishop,  after  he 
And'  c«non'icai      had  renounced,  was  not  to  intermed- 

pensions  somctimes  .   ,         1  /-.    •  /•      i  1  1 

(tmnted  in  such      dle  with  the  affairs  of  the  churcn,  to 

cases. 

ordain,  or  perform  any  offices  of  the 
like  nature,  unlcss  he  was  called  to  assist  by  some 
other  bishop,  or  was  commissioned  by  him  as  his 
delegate :  yet  he  was  allowed  the  title  and  honour 
and  communion  of  a  bishop,  as  the  general  council 
of  Ephesus 16  determined  it  should  be,  in  the  case  of 
Eustathius,  bishop  of  Perga,  and  metropolitan  of 
Pamphylia,  who  had  renounced  his  bishopric,  be- 
ing  an  aged  man,  and  thinking  himself  unable  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  it.  In  such  cases  likewise, 
when  any  one  receded  with  the  approbation  of  a 
council,  he  was  sometimes  allowed  to  receive  a 
moderate  pension  out  of  the  bishopric  for  his  main- 
tenance.  As  it  was  in  the  case  of  Domnus,  bishop 
of  Antioch,  who  having  been  ejected,  though  un- 
justly,  by  Dioscorus  in  the  second  synod  of  Ephesus, 
yet  quietly  resigned  the  bishopric  to  Maximus  : 
upon  which  account,  Maximus  desired  leave  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  that  he  might  allow  him  an 
annual  pension  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
which  the  council  of  Chalcedon"  readily  complied 
with.  And  this,  as  Richerius '"  ingenuously  owns, 
was  the  ancient  design  and  meaning  of  canonical 
pensions,  which  were  not  used  to  be  granted  but  by 
the  authority  or  approbation  of  a  synod,  and  only 
to  such  as,  having  spent  the  greatest  part  of  their 
life  in  the  service  of  the  church,  desired  to  be  dis- 
burdened  of  their  office  by  reason  of  their  age.  For 
the  reserving  a  pension  out  of  a  bishopric,  which  a 
man  only  resigns  to  take  another,  was  a  practice 
wholly  unknown  to  former  ages. 

Secondly,  Another  rule,   designed 
No  cUrgyn^an  to  to  keep  all  clergymen  strictly  to  their 

removefromonedio-      ..  _,,  _  _, 

cesetoanothermth-  dutv,  was,   1  hat  no  one  should  re- 

out  the  consent  and 

leiter»  dimissory  of  move  from  his  own  church  or  diocese, 

tus  own  bishop.  7 

without  the  consent  of  the  bishop  to 
whose  diocese  he  belonged.  For  as  no  one  at  first 
could  be  ordained  diroXtXvucvuig,  but  must  be  fixed  to 
some  church  at  his  first  ordination ;  so  neither,  by  the 
rules  and  discipline  of  the  church  then  prevailing, 
might  he  exchange  his  station  at  pleasure,  but  must 
have  his  own  bishop's  licence,  or  letters  dimissory, 


to  qualify  him  to  remove  from  one  diocese  to  an- 
other.  For  this  was  the  ancient  right,  which  every 
bishop  had  in  the  clergy  of  his  own  church,  that 
he  could  not  be  deprived  of  them  without  his  own 
consent ;  but  as  well  the  party  that  deserted  him, 
as  the  bishop  that  received  him,  were  liable  to  be 
censured  upon  such  a  transgression.  If  any  pres- 
byter,  deacon,  or  other  clerk,  say  the  Apostolical 
Canons,"  forsake  his  own  diocese  to  go  to  another, 
and  there  continue  without  the  consent  of  his  own 
bishop  :  we  decree,  that  such  a  one  shall  no  longer 
minister  as  a  clerk,  (especially  if  after  admonition 
he  refuse  to  return,)  but  only  be  admitted  to  com- 
municate  as  a  layman.  And  if  the  bishop,  to  whom 
they  repair,  still  entertain  them  in  the  quality  of 
clergymen,  he  shall  be  excommunicated  as  a  mas- 
ter  of  disorder.  The  same  rule  is  frequently  re- 
peated  in  the  ancient  councils,  as  that  of  Antioch,2* 
the  first  and  second  of  Arles,21  the  first  and  fourth 
of  Carthage,22  the  first  of  Toledo,23  and  the  council 
of  Tours,2'  and  Turin,25  and  the  great  council  of 
Nice,26  to  whose  canons  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer 
the  reader.  I  only  observe,  that  this  was  the  an- 
cient  use  of  letters  dimissory,  or,  as  they  were  then 
called,  diro\vTiKal,  ilptjvtKul,  owraTiKai,  and  concesso- 
ries,  which  were  letters  of  licence  granted  by  a  bi- 
shop,  for  a  clergyman  to  remove  from  his  diocese 
to  another ;  though  we  now  take  letters  dimissory 
in  another  sense :  but  the  old  canons  call  those 
dimissory  letters,  which  were  given  upon  the  occa- 
sion  that  I  have  mentioned.  The  council  of  Car- 
thage  gives  them  only  the  name  of  the  bishop's 
letters,27  but  the  council  of  Trullo29  styles  them  ex- 
pressly,  dimissory;  when,  reinforcing  all  the  an- 
cient  canons,  it  says,  No  clergyman  of  what  degree 
soever  shall  be  entertained  in  another  church,  iktoc 
rfjg  tov  oUiiov  eiriOKOTrov  lyygatpov  aVoXiriicije,  without 
the  dimissory  letters  of  his  own  bishop ;  which  he 
might  grant  or  refuse  as  he  saw  proper  occasion 
for  it.  For  there  was  no  law  to  compel  him  to 
grant  it,  whatever  arts  any  clerk  might  use  to  gain 
a  dismission  any  other  way.  St.  Austin  mentions  a 
pretty  strange  case  of  this  nature,  that  happened  in 
his  own  diocese.  One  Timotheus,  a  subdeacon  of 
his  church,  being  desirous  to  leave  his  post  under 
St.  Austin,  and  go  to  Severus,  a  neighbouring  bi- 
shop,  protests  upon  oath  to  Severus  that  he  would 
be  no  longer  of  St.  Austin's  church :   upon  this 


16  Conc.  Ephes.  Act.  7.  in  Epist.  ad  Synod.  Pamphy- 
liae.  Habeat  episcopi  nomen  et  honorem  ac  communionem, 
sic  quidem  ut  neque  ipse  ordinet,  neque  in  ecclesiam  pro- 
pria  atictoritate  ordinaturus  veniat,  nisi  forte  coassuma- 
tur,  &c. 

"  Conc.  Chalced.  Act.  7.  al.  Act.  10.  edit.  Labbe.  t,  4. 
p.  681. 

18  Richer.  Hist.  Concil.  par.  I.  c.  8.  n.  30.  p.  218.  Nihil 
antiquitus  consuetum  fieri  nisi  synodice  comprobatum  ; 
hincque  jus  pensionum  canonicarum  potest  confirmari ;  quae 
iis  tantum  tribui  consuevcrant  qui  magnam  vitae  partem  in 


ministerio  consumserant,  et  propter  aetatem  se  exonerabant 
episcopatu. 

19  Canon.  Apost.  c.  15  et  16.  Vid.  Conc.  Chalced.  can.  20. 

M  Conc.  Antioch.  c.  3.    21  Arelat.  1.  c.  21.  Arelat.  2.  c.  13. 

»  Conc.  Carth.  1.  c.  5.  Carth.  4.  c.  27. 

23  Conc.  Tolet.  1.  c.  12.  24  Conc.  Turon.  c.  11. 

25  Conc.  Taurin.  c.  7.  M  Conc.  Nic.  c.  16. 

2'  Conc.  Carth.  1.  c.  5.  Non  licere  clericum  alienum  ab 
aliquo  suscipi  sine  literis  episcopi  sui,  neque  apud  se  re- 
tinere. 

=«  Conc.  Trull.  c.  17. 
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Severus,  pretending  a  reverence  for  his  oath,  writes 
to  St.  Austin,  and  tells  him  he  could  not  return 
hirri  his  clerk  for  fear  of  making  him  guilty  of  per- 
jury.  To  which  St.  Austin  replied,  That  this 
opened  a  way  to  licentiousness,  and  there  was  an 
end29  of  all  ecclesiastical  order  and  discipline,  if  a 
bishop  would  pretend  to  keep  another  man's  clerk 
upon  such  a  scruple,  for  fear  of  being  accessory  to 
his  perjury.  This  evidently  implies,  that  there  was 
no  law  then  to  compel  a  bishop  to  grant  letters  di- 
missory  to  his  clerk ;  for  if  there  had  been  any 
such,  Timotheus  needed  not  to  have  used  the  stra- 
tagem  of  an  oath,  but  might  have  compelled  St. 
Austin  to  have  granted  them.  But  the  church  then 
did  not  think  fit  to  put  it  in  every  man's  power 
to  remove  from  one  diocese  to  another  at  his  own 
pleasure,  but  left  every  bishop  sole  judge  in  this 
case,  as  best  knowing  the  necessities  and  circum- 
stances  of  his  own  church,  and  whether  it  were  ex- 
pedient  to  part  with  the  clergy  which  were  ordained 
for  her  service. 

Sert  5  The  laws  were  no  less  severe  against 

fiautmSm!?***  a^  wandering  clergymen,  whom  some 

ejnderingckrgy.       Qf    {h&    ancjents    caJJ    paKa-VTl$0l™    or 

vacantiti,  by  way  of  reproach.  They  were  a  sort  of 
idle  persons,  who  having  deserted  the  service  of 
their  own  church,  would  fix  in  no  other,  but  went 
roving  from  place  to  place,  as  their  fancy  and  their 
humour  led  them.  Now,  by  the  laws  of  the  church 
no  bishop  was  to  permit  any  such  to  officiate  in  his 
diocese,  nor  indeed  so  much  as  to  communicate  in 
his  church ;  because,  having  neither  letters  dimis- 
sory  nor  letters  commendatory  from  their  own  bi- 
shop,  (which  every  one  ought  to  have  that  travel- 
led,)  they  were  to  be  suspected  either  as  deserters, 
or  as  persons  guilty  of  some  misdemeanor,  who  fied 
from  ecclesiastical  censure.  Therefore  the  laws 
forbade  the  admitting  of  such  either  to  ecclesiastical 
or  lay-communion.  A  presbyter  or  deacon,  says 
the  council  of  Agde,31  that  rambles  about  without 
the  letters  of  his  bishop,  shall  not  be  admitted  to 
communion  by  any  other.  The  council  of  Epone32 
repeats  the  decree  in  the  same  words.  And  the 
council  of  Valentia33  in  Spain  orders  such  wander- 
ing  and  roving  clerks,  as  will  not  settle  to  the  con- 
stant  performance  and  attendance  of  divine  offices 
in  the  church,  whereto  they  were  deputed  by  the 
bishop  that  ordained  them,  to  be  deprived  both  of 


the  communion  and  the  honour  of  their  order,  if 
they  persisted  in  their  obstinacy  and  rebellion.  So 
strict  were  the  laws  of  the  ancient  church  in  tying 
the  inferior  clergy  to  the  service  of  that  church  to 
which  they  were  first  appointed,  that  they  might 
not  upon  any  account  move  thence,  but  at  the  dis- 
cretion  of  the  bishop  that  ordained  them. 

Nor  were  the  bishops  so  arbitrary 
in  this  matter,  but  that  they  them-     u.m ^in«t  ihe 

.  -  ...  ,     ,.  translaliona    uf    bl- 

sclves  were  under  a  hke  regulation,  «hop»  from  one  m 

.  lo  afiuther,  Low   to 

and  hable  to  laws  ot  the  same  nature.  ';e  limt'o  ^  ™- 

uerstood. 

For  as  no  clerk  could  remove  from 
his  own  church  without  the  licence  of  his  bishop, 
so  neither  might  any  bishop  pretend  to  translate  or 
move  himself  to  another  see  without  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  a  provincial  council.  Some 
few  there  were  who  thought  it  absolutely  unlawful 
for  a  bishop  to  forsake  his  first  see  and  betake  him- 
self  to  any  other,  because  they  looked  upon  his  con- 
secration  to  be  a  sort  of  marriage  to  his  church, 
froin  which  he  could  not  divorce  himself,  nor  take 
another  without  incurring  the  crime  of  spiritual 
adultery.  To  this  purpose  they  wrested  that  passage 
of  St.  Paul,  "  A  bishop  must  be  the  husband  of  one 
wife,"  taking  it  in  a  mystical  and  figurative  sense, 
as  St.  Jerom34  informs  us.  But  this  was  but  the 
private  opinion  of  one  or  two  authors,  which  never 
prevailed  in  the  catholic  church  ;  whose  prohibition 
of  the  translation  of  bishops  was  not  founded  upon 
any  such  reasons,  but  was  only  intended  as  a  cau- 
tionary  provision  to  prevent  the  ambition  of  aspiring 
men,  that  they  might  not  run  from  lesser  bishop- 
rics  to  greater,  without  the  authority  of  a  provincial 
synod,  which  was  the  proper  judge  in  such  cases. 
Some  canons  indeed  seem  to  forbid  it  absolutely 
and  universally,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  allowed  in 
any  case.  The  council  of  Nice,35  and  Sardica,36 
and  some  others,  prohibit  it  without  any  exception 
or  limitation.  But  other  canons  restrain  it  to  the 
case  of  a  bishop's  intruding  himself  into  another 
see  by  some  sinister  arts,  without  any  legal  authority 
from  a  provincial  synod.  So  those  calied  the  Apos- 
tolical  Canons3'  distinguish  upon  the  matter :  It  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  a  bishop  to  leave  his  diocese,  and 
invade  another,  though  many  of  the  people  would 
compel  him  to  it ;  unless  there  be  a  reasonable 
cause,  as  that  he  may  the  more  advantage  the 
church  by  his  preaching ;  and  then  he  shall  not  do 


29  Aug.  Ep.  240.  ad  Severum.  Aditus  aperitur  ad  dissol- 
vendum  ordinem  ecclesiasticoe  disciplinae,  si  alterius  eccle- 
siae  clericus  cuicunque  juraverit,  quod  ab  ipso  non  sit  reces- 
surus,  eum  secum  esse  permittat:  ideo  se  facere  affirmans, 
ne  author  sit  ejus  perjurii,  &c. 

30  Synes.  Ep.  67. 

91  Conc.  Agathen.  c.  52.  Presbytero  sive  diacono  siue 
antistitis  sui  epistolis  ambulanti  communiouem  nullus  im- 
pendat. 

3-  Conc.  Epaunens.  c.  G. 

93  Conc.  Valentin.  c.  5.    Vagus  atqtie  instabilis  clericus, 


si  episcopi,  a  quo  ordinatus  est,  praoceptis  non  obedierit, 
ut  in  delegata  sibi  ecclesia  officium  dependat  assiduum, 
quousque  iu  vitio  permanserit,  et  communione  et  honore  pri- 
vetur. 

81  Hiernn.  Ep.  83.  ad  Oceanum.  t.  2.  p.  321.  Quidam 
coaete  inlerpretantur  uxores  pro  ecclesiis,  viros  pro  episco- 
pis  debere  accipi,  &c. 

35  Conc.  Nic.  c.  15. 

3i  Conc.  Sardic.  c.  1  et  2.  Conc.  Antioch.  can.  21.  Conc. 
Carthag.  3.  c.  38. 

37  Canon.  Apost.  c.  14. 
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!  it  of  his  own  hcad,  but  by  the  judgment  and  en- 
treaty  of  many  bishops,  that  is,  a  provincial  synod. 
The  fourth  council  of  Carthage  distinguishes88 
much  after  the  same  manner  :  A  bishop  shall  not 
remove  himself  from  an  obscure  to  a  more  honour- 
able  placc  out  of  ambition,  but  if  the  advantage  of 
the  church  require  it,  he  may  be  translated  by  the 
ordcr  and  decree  of  a  provincial  synod.  Schel- 
strate38  and  some  other  learned  persons  think,  that 
these  canons  were  a  correction  of  the  former,  the  one 
allowing  what  the  other  had  positively  forbidden. 
But  this  is  not  at  all  probable :  it  is  more  reason- 
able  to  think,  that  though,  in  the  Nicene  and  Sar- 
dican  canons,  these  exceptions  are  not  expressed, 
vet  they  are  to  be  understood :  because  the  council 
of  Nice  itself  translated  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Be- 
nv:\,  to  Antioch,  as  Mr.  Pagiw  rightly  observes  out 
of  Sozomen,41  and  other  historians  of  the  church ; 
which  had  been  to  break  and  affront  their  own  rule 
at  the  very  first,  had  it  meant,  that  it  should  not  be 
lawful  in  any  case  to  translate  a  bishop  from  one 
see  to  another.  We  must  conclude,  then,  that  the 
design  of  all  these  canons  was  the  same,  to  prevent 
covetousness,  ambition,  and  love  of  pre-eminence  in 
aspiring  men,  who  thrust  themselves  into  other 
sees  by  irregular  means,  by  a  faction,  or  the  mere 
favour  of  the  people,  without  staying  for  the  choice 
or  consent  of  a  synod;  which  was  the  common 
practice  of  the  Arian  party  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  and  Constantins,  and  occasioned  so  many  laws 
to  be  made  against  it.  But  when  a  synod  of  bishops 
in  their  judgmentanddiscretionthoughtitnecessary 
to  translate  a  bishop  from  a  lesser  to  a  greater  see 
for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  church,  there 
was  no  law  to  prohibit  this,  but  there  are  a  thousand 
instances  of  such  promotions  to  be  met  with  in  an- 
cient  history,  as  Socrates42  has  observed  long  ago, 
who  has  collected  a  great  many  instances  to  this 
purpose.  Those  that  please  may  see  more  in  Cote- 
lerius43  and  Bishop  Beveridge,"  for  in  so  plain  a  case 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  be  more  particular  in 
my  account  of  them,  but  proceed  with  other  laws  of 
the  church  which  concerned  the  clergy. 

sect.  7.  The  next  laws  of  this  nature  were 

thJlTsidenceTf  uS  sucri  as  concerned  the  residence  of  the 

clergy ;  the  design  of  which  was  the 

same  as  all  the  former,  to  bind  them  to  constant 


attendance  upon  their  duty.  And  these  laws  equal- 
ly  concerned  bishops  and  all  the  inferior  clergy. 
The  council  of  Sardica  has  several  canons  relating 
to  this  matter.  The  seventh  decrecs,  that  no  bi- 
shop  should  go  ftf  tpcitokiSov,  to  the  emperor's  court, 
unless  the  emperor  by  letter  called  him  thither. 
The  next  canon"  provides,  that  whereas  there  might 
be  several  cases,  which  might  require  a  bishop  to 
make  some  application  to  the  emperor  in  behalf  of 
the  poor,  or  widows,  or  such  as  fied  for  sanctuary 
to  the  church,  and  condemned  criminals,  and  the 
like :  in  such  cases  the  deacons  or  subdeacons  of 
the  church  were  to  be  employed  to  go  in  his  name, 
that  the  bishop  might  fall  under  no  censure  at  court, 
as  neglecting  the  business  of  his  church.  Justinian48 
has  a  law  of  the  same  import  with  these  canons, 
That  no  bishop  should  appear  at  court  upon  any 
business  of  his  church  without  the  command  of  the 
prince  :  but  if  any  petition  was  to  be  preferred  to 
the  emperor,  relating  to  any  civil  contest,  the  bishop 
should  depute  his  apocrisarius,  or  resident  at  court, 
to  act  for  him,  or  send  his  osconomus,  or  some  other 
of  his  clergy,  to  solicit  the  cause  in  his  name  ;  that 
the  church  might  neither  receive  damage  by  his  ab- 
sence,  nor  be  put  to  unnecessary  expenses.  Another 
canon47  of  the  council  of  Sardica  limits  the  absence 
of  a  bishop  from  his  church  to  three  weeks,  un- 
less  it  were  upon  some  very  weighty  and  urgent  oc- 
casion.  And  another  canon48  allows  the  same  time 
for  a  bishop,  who  is  possessed  of  an  estate  in  another 
diocese,  to  go  and  collect  his  revenues,  provided  he 
celebrate  Divine  service  every  Lord's  day  in  the 
country  church  where  his  estate  lies.  And  by  two 
other  canons49  of  that  council,  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons  are  limited  to  the  same  term  of  absence,  and 
tied  to  the  forementioned  rules  in  the  same  manner 
as  bishops  were.  The  council  of  Agde50  made  the 
likeorder  for  the  French  churches,decreeing,  That  a 
presbyter  or  deacon,  who  was  absent  from  his  church 
for  three  weeks,  should  be  three  years  suspended 
from  the  communion.  In  the  African  churches, 
upon  the  account  of  this  residence,  every  bishop's 
house  was  to  be  near  the  church,51  by  a  rule  of  the 
fourth  council  of  Carthage.  And  in  the  fifth  coun- 
cil  there  is  another  rule,42  That  every  bishop  shaU 
have  his  residence  at  his  principal  or  cathedral 
church,  which  he  shall  not  leave,  to  betake  himself 


58  Conc.  Carth.  4.  c.  27.  Ut  episcopus  de  loco  ignobili  ad 
nobilem  per  ambitionem  non  transeat. — Sane  si  id  utilitas 
ecclesia:  fiendum  poposcerit,  decreto  pro  eo  clericorum  et 
laicorum  episcopis  porrecto,  per  sententiam  synodi  trans- 
feratur. 

39  Schelstrat.  de  Concil.  Antioch.  can.  21.  p.  614. 

40  Pagi,  Critic.  in  Baron.  an.  324.  n.  22. 

41  Sozom.  lib.  1.  c.  2.  42  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  36. 
a  Coteler.  Not.  in  Can.  Apost.  c.  14. 

"  Bevereg.  Not.  in  eundem  Canon. 
45  Conc.  Sardic.  c.  8. 
44  Just.  Novel.  6.  c.  2. 


«  Conc.  Sardic.  c.  11. 

«  Ibid.  c.  12.  «Ibid.  c.  16  et  17. 

50  Conc.  Agathen.  c.  64.  Diaconus  vel  presbyter,  si  per 
tres  hebdomadas  ab  ecclesia  sua  defuerit  triennio  a  com- 
munione  suspendatur. 

51  Conc.  Carthag.  4.  c.  14.  Ut  episcopus  non  longe  ab 
ecclesia  hospitiolum  habeat. 

52  Conc.  Cartbag.  5.  c.  5.  Placuit  ut  nemini  sit  facultas, 
relicta  principali  cathedra,  ad  aliquam  ecclesiam  in  dioecesi 
constitutam  se  conferre :  vel  intro  propria  diutius  quam 
oportet  constitutum,  curam  vel  frequentationem  propriae 
eathedrae  negligere. 
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to  any  other  church  in  his  diocese ;  nor  continue 
upon  his  private  concerns,  to  the  neglect  of  his  cure, 
and  hinderance  of  his  frequenting  the  cathedral 
church.  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  city  church 
was  to  be  the  chief  place  of  the  bishop's  residence 
and  cure :  and  Cabassutius,53  in  his  remarks  upon 
this  canon,  reflects  upon  the  French  bishops,  as 
transgressing  the  ancient  rule,  in  spending  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year  upon  their  pleasure  in  the 
country.  Yet  there  is  one  thing  that  seems  a  difli- 
culty  in  this  matter ;  for  Justinian54  says,  no  bishop 
shall  be  absent  from  his  church  above  a  whole  year, 
unless  he  has  the  emperor's  command  for  it.  Which 
implies,  that  a  bishop  might  be  absent  from  his  bi- 
shopric  a  year  in  ordinary  cases,  and  more  in  ex- 
traordinary.  But  I  conceive  the  meaning  of  this 
is,  that  he  might  be  absent  a  year  during  his  whole 
life  ;  not  year  after  year ;  for  that  would  amount  to 
a  perpetual  absence,  which  it  was  not  the  intent  of 
the  law  to  grant,  but  to  tie  them  up  to  the  direct 
contrary,  except  the  prince,  upon  some  extraordi- 
nary  affair,  thought  fit  to  grant  them  a  particular 
dispensation. 

Rect  R  Another  rule,  grounded  upon  the 

ttwkmmuiubout  same  reasons  with  the  former,  was  the 
inhibition  of  pluralities ;  which  con- 
cerned  both  bishops  and  the  inferior  clergy.  As  to 
bishops,  it  appears  plainly  from  St.  Ambrose,  that 
it  was  not  thought  lawful  for  a  bishop  to  have  two 
churches.  For  speaking  of  those  words  of  the 
apostle,  "  A  bishop  must  be  the  husband  of  one 
wife,"  he  says,  If  we  look55  only  to  the  superficies  of 
the  letter,  it  forbids  a  digamist  to  be  ordained  bi- 
shop ;  but  if  we  penetrate  a  little  deeper  to  the  pro- 
founder  sense,  it  prohibits  a  bishop  to  have  two 
churches.  That  is,  wherever  there  were  two  dio- 
ceses  before,  it  was  not  lawful  for  one  bishop  to 
usurp  them  both,  except  where  the  wisdom  of  the 
church  and  state  thought  it  most  convenient  to  join 
them  into  one.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  though 
there  be  many  instances  of  bishops  removing  from 
lesser  sees  to  greater,  yet  there  is  no  example  in  all 
ancient  history,  that  I  remember,  of  any  such  bi- 
shops  holding  both  together ;  no,  not  among  the 
Arians  themselves,  who  were  the  least  concerned  in 
observing  rules  of  any  other.  As  to  the  case  of  the 
inferior  clergy,  we  must  distinguish  betwixt  diocesan 
and  parochial  churches,  and  between  the  offlce  and 
the  benefit  in  parochial  churches.  The  circum- 
stances  and  necessities  of  the  church  mio;ht  some- 


times  require  a  presbyter  or  deacon  to  officiate  in 
more  than  one  parochial  church,  when  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  ministers;  but  the  revenues  of  such 
churches  did  not  thereupon  belong  to  him,  because 
they  were  paid  into  the  common  stock  of  the  city 
or  cathedral  church,  from  whence  he  had  his 
monthly  or  yearly  portion  in  the  division  of  the 
whole,  as  has  been  noted  before.  And  this  makes 
it  further  evident,  that  in  those  early  ages  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  plurality  of  benefices,  but 
only  a  plurality  of  offices  in  the  same  diocese, 
within  sueh  a  district,  as  that  a  man  might  person- 
ally  attend  and  officiate  in  two  parochial  churches. 
But  then,  as  to  different  dioceses,  it  being  ordinarily 
impossible  that  a  man  should  attend  a  cure  in  two 
dioceses,  the  canons  are  very  express  in  prohibiting 
any  one  from  having  a  name  in  two  churches,  or 
partaking  of  the  revenues  of  both.  The  council 
of  Chalcedon5"  has  a  peremptory  canon  to  this  pur- 
pose :  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  clergyman  to 
have  his  name  in  the  church  roll  or  catalogue  of 
two  cities  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  in  the  church 
where  he  was  first  ordained,  and  any  other  to  which 
he  flies  out  of  ambition  as  to  a  greater  church ;  but 
all  such  shall  be  returned  to  their  own  church, 
where  they  were  first  ordained,  and  only  minister 
there.  But  if  any  one  is  regularly  removed  from 
one  church  to  another,  he  shall  not  partake  of  the 
revenues  of  the  former  church,  or  of  any  oratory, 
hospital,  or  alms-house,  belonging  to  it.  And  such 
as  shall  presume,  after  this  definition  of  this  great 
and  oecumenical  council,  to  transgress  in  this  mat- 
ter,  are  condemned  to  be  degraded  by  the  holy  synod. 
And  that  none  might  pretend,  under  any  other  no- 
tion,  to  evade  this  law,  the  same  rule  was  made  for 
monasteries,  that  one  abbot  should  not  preside  over 
two  monasteries  at  the  same  time.  Which  provi- 
sion  is  made  by  the  council  of  Agde67  and  Epone, 
and  confirmed  by  the  imperial  laws  of  Justinian,58 
who  inserted  it  into  his  Code.  Now,  the  design  of 
all  these  laws  was  to  oblige  the  clergy  to  constant 
attendance  upon  their  duty  in  the  church  where 
they  were  first  ordained ;  from  which  if  they  once 
removed,  whether  with  licence  or  without,  to  any 
other  diocese,  they  were  no  longer  to  enjoy  any 
dividend  in  the  church  or  diocese  to  which  they 
first  belonged.  And  this  rule  continued  for  several 
ages  after  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  being  renewed 
in  the  second  council  of  Nice,59  and  other  later 
councils. 


53  Cabassut.  Notit.  Concil.  c.  44.  Huic  canoni  contra- 
veniunt  episcopi,  qui  magna  parte  anni  rure  versantur  et 
deliciantur. 

54  Just.  Novel.  6.  c.  2.  Et  illud  etiam  definimus,  ut  ne- 
mo  Deo  amabilium  episcoporum  foris  a  sua  ecclesia  plus- 
quam  per  totum  annum  abesse  audeat.  nisi  hoc  per  imperi- 
alein  fiat  jussionem. 

55  Ambros.  de  Dignit.  Sacerd.  c.  4.  Si  ad  superficiem 
tantum  literae  respiciamus,  prohibet  bigamum  episcopum 


ordinari :  si  vero  ad  altiorem  sensum  conscendimus,  inhibet 
episcopum  duas  usurpare  ecclesias. 

5°  Conc.  Chalced.  c.  10.  Mi;  k^tivai  KknpiKov  iv  &0o  iro- 
\twv  kut'  avTov  KaTaXtytadai  e/c/cAijtriats,  &c. 

"  Conc.  Agathen.  c.  57.  Unum  abbatem  duobus  monas- 
teriis  interdicimus  pra>sidere.     Vid.  Conc.  Epaunens.  c.  9. 

58  Cod.  Just.  lib.  I.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  40.  Non  »it 
vero  abbas  duorum  monastcriorum. 

55  Conc.  Nic.  2.  c.  15. 
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In  pursuance  of  the  same  design, 
l«w«  proh.biting  to  keep  the  clergy  strict  and  constant 

ihe    clrrgv    to    take  ..       ,  ,  ,  ,       , 

■pon  thrm  ikuIu  to  tneir  dutv,  laws  were  also  made  to 

|  business,  and  offioea.  * 

prohibit  them  from  following  any 
'  secular  employment,  which  might  divert  them  too 
■  much  from  their  proper  business  and  calling.  Among 
'those  called  the  Apostolical  Canons,  there  are  three 
to  this  purpose.  One  of  which  says,80  No  bishop, 
presbyter,  or  deacon,  shall  take  upon  him  any 
worldly  cares,  under  pain  of  degradation.  Another 
says,61  No  bishop  or  presbyter  shall  concern  himself 
1  in  any  secular  offices  or  administrations,  that  he 
may  have  more  time  to  attend  the  needs  and  busi- 
ness  of  the  church  ;  and  this  under  the  same  penalty 
of  degradation.  The  last  says,62  A  bishop,  presby- 
'  ter,  or  deacon,  that  busies  himself  in  any  secular 
office,  and  is  minded  to  hold  both  a  place  in  the 
Roman  government  and  an  office  in  the  church, 
shall  be  deposed.  For  the  things  of  Csesar  belong 
to  C;esar,  and  the  things  of  God  to  God.  Balsamon 
and  Zonaras  take  this  canon  to  mean  only  the  pro- 
hibition  of  holding  military  offices,  because  it  uses 
the  word  arpartia :  but  I  have  showed  before,  out  of 
Gothofred  and  others,  that  the  word  trrparua  and 
militia  are  used  by  the  Romans  in  a  larger  signifi- 
cation,  to  denote  all  kinds  of  secular  offices,  as  well 
civil  as  military :  and  therefore  they  more  rightly 
interpret  this  canon,63  who  understand  it  as  a  pro- 
hibition  of  holding  any  secular  office,  civil  as  well 
as  military,  with  an  ecclesiastical  one,  as  things  in- 
compatible  and  inconsistent  with  one  another.  Eu- 
sebius64  informs  us,  from  the  epistle  of  the  council 
of  Antioch  that  deposed  Paulus  Samosatensis,  that 
among  other  crimes  alleged  against  him,  this  was 
one,  that  he  took  upon  him  secular  places,  and  pre- 
ferred  the  title  of  ducenarius  before  that  of  bishop. 
The  ducenarii,  among  the  Romans,  were  a  sort  of 
civil  officers,  so  called  from  their  receiving  a  salary 
of  two  hundred  sestertia  from  the  emperor,  as  Vale- 
sius  observes  ^5  out  of  Dio.  And  this  makes  it  plain, 
that  the  intent  of  the  canons  was  to  prohibit  the 
l  clergy  from  meddling  with  civil  offices,  as  well  as 
i  mihtary.  Only  in  some  extraordinary  cases,  where 
the  matter  was  a  business  of  great  necessity  or 
charity,  we  meet  with  an  instance  or  two  of  a  bishop's 
'  joining  an  ecclesiastical  and  civil  office  together 
:  without  any  censure.  As  Theodoret66  notes  of  the 
i    famous  Jacobus  Nisibensis,  that  he  was  both  bishop 


and  prince,  or  governor,  of  Nisibis,  or  Antioch  in 
Mygdonia,  a  city  in  the  confines  of  the  Persian  and 
Roman  empires.  Theodoret  represents  him  as  a 
man  of  great  fame  in  his  country  for  his  miracles, 
by  wliich  he  sometimes  relieved  the  city  when  be- 
sicged  bv  the  Persians.  And  it  is  probable,  in  re- 
gard  to  this,  the  emperors  Constantine  and  Con- 
stantius  pitched  upon  him,  as  the  properest  person 
to  take  the  government  of  the  city  upon  him,  being 
a  place  in  great  danger,  and  very  much  exposed  to 
the  incursions  of  the  Persians.  But  such  instances 
are  but  rarely  met  with  in  ancient  history. 

In  some  times  and  places  the  laws 
of  the  church  were  so  strict  about     Ucm  pVohibiting 
this  matter,  that  thev  would  not  suffer  tors  an0  guardians, 

*  how  far  extended. 

a  bishop  or  presby  ter  to  be  left  trustee 
to  any  man's  will,  or  a  tutor  or  guardian  in  pursu- 
ance  of  it :  because  it  was  thought  this  would  be 
too  great  an  avocation  from  his  other  business. 
There  is  a  famous  case  in  Cyprian  relating  to  this 
matter.  He  tells  us,  it  had  been  determined  by  an 
African  synod,  that  no  one  should  appoint  any  of 
God's  ministers  a  curator  or  guardian  by  his  will, 
because  they  were  to  give  themselves  to  supplica- 
tions  and  prayer,  and  to  attend  only  upon  the  sacri- 
fice  and  service  of  the  altar.  And  therefore,  when 
one  Geminius  Victor  had  made  Geminius  Faustinus, 
a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Furni,  guardian  or 
trustee  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  contrary  to 
the  decree  of  the  foresaid  council;  Cyprian67  wrote 
to  the  church  of  Furni,  that  they  should  execute 
the  sentence  of  the  council  against  Victor,  which 
was,  That  no  annual  commemoration  should  be 
made  of  him  in  the  church,  nor  any  prayer  be  offer- 
ed  in  his  name  (according  to  the  custom  of  the 
church  in  those  times)  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar. 
This  was  a  sort  of  excommunication  after  death,  by 
denying  to  receive  such  a  person's  oblations,  and 
refusing  to  name  him  at  the  altar  among  others 
that  made  their  offerings,  and  neither  honouring 
him  with  the  common  prayers  or  praises  that  were 
then  put  up  to  God  for  all  the  faithful  that  were 
dead  in  the  Lord.  This  was  the  punishment  of 
such  as  transgressed  this  rule  in  the  days  of  Cy- 
prian.  And  in  the  following  ages  the  canon  was 
renewed,  but  with  a  httle  difference.  For  though 
bishops  were  absolutely  and  universally  forbidden63 
to  take  this  office  upon  them,  both  by  the  ecclesi- 


60  Can.  Apost.  C.  7.  Koo-/uiKas  cp/OOVTtcSas  ui)  dva\au- 
fiaveru).  cids  /it;,  Kadaipiadui. 

61  Ibid.  c.  81.  "Oti  ut)  xpi/  iiriaKO-Kov  fi  TrpiafS&Tipov 
Ka&iivat  eavTov  cis  cStj/ioertas  6"ioiKt;o-£is,  &C. 

62  Ibid.  c.  83.  2-rpaTtt'a  dxo\a%oiv,  /cai  /3ou\d/u£vos 
ifjHpoTtpa  KaTi\ttv,  'Pai/uaiKi;v  dp\t)v  Kai  U/oaTiKt/v  Sioi- 
Ktjcriv,  Ka6atp£o-6ui. 

°  Bevereg.  Not.  in  Can.  Apost.  c.  83. 
M  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30.    KooyitKci  d^twuaTa  inroSvoutvos, 
Kai  SovKijvdpiot  uaWov  tj  itrio-KOiros  6t'\oiv  Ka\£lo-6at. 
"  Valesius  in  loc.     Ducenarii  dicebantur  procuratores, 
Q 


qui  ducenta  sestertia  annui   salarii  nomine  accipiebant  a 
principe.    Ex  Dione,  lib.  53. 

66  Theod.  lib.  2.  c.  30. 

67  Cypr.  Ep.  66.  al.  1.  ad  Cler.  Furnitan.  p.  3.  Ideo  Vic- 
tor  cum  contra  formam  nuper  in  concilio  a  sacerdotibus 
datam,  GeminiumFaustinum  presbyterum  ausus  sit  tutorem 
constituere,  non  est  quod  pro  dormitione  ejus  apud  vos  fiat 
oblatio,  aut  deprecatio  aliqua  nomine  ejus  in  ecclesia  fre- 
quentetur. 

68  Conc.  Carthag.  4.  c.  18.  Ut  episcopus  tuitionem  testa- 
mentorum  non  suscipiat. 
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astica1  •ind  civil  law ;  yet  presbyters  and  deacons, 
and  all  the  inferior  clergy,  were  allowed  to  be  tutors 
and  guardians  to  such  persons  as  by  right  of  kin- 
dred^might  claim  this  as  a  duty  from  them.  But 
still  the  prohibition  stood  in  force  against  their 
being  concerned  in  that  office  for  any  other,  that 
were  not  of  their  relations,  as  appears  from  one  of 
Justinian's  Novels,  which  was  made  to  settle  this 
matter  in  the  church. 

By  other  laws  they  were  prohibited 

LawSseagkinS'ttheir  from  taking  upon  them  the  office  of 

Pee'afinS?urcaMsesaiat  pleaders  at  the  bar  in  any  civil  con- 

thebarin  behalf  of  ,  ... 

themseives  or  their  test,  though  it  were  in  their  own  case, 

churches.  ° 

or  the  concerns  of  the  church  :  nei- 
ther  might  they  be  bondsmen  or  sureties  for  any 
other  man's  appearance  in  such  causes  :  because  it 
was  thought,  that  such  sort  of  encumbrances  might 
bring  detriment  to  the  church,  in  distracting  her 
ministers  from  constant  attendance  upon  Divine 
service,  as  appearsboth  fromthe  foresaid  Novel'°of 
Justinian,  and  some  ancient  canons,"  which  forbid 
a  clergyman  to  become  a  sponsor  in  any  such  cause 
under  the  penalty  of  deprivation. 

Now,  as  all  these  offices  and  em- 
Laws  against  their  plo\"ments  were  forbidden  the  clergy 

following  secular  . 

trauesandmerchan-  upon  the  account  of  beins;  consumers 

dise.  *  ° 

of  their  time,  and  hinderances  of  Di- 
vine  service  ;  so  there  were  some  others  prohibited, 
not  only  upon  this  account,  but  also  upon  the  no- 
tion  of  their  being  generally  attended  with  covet- 
ousness  and  filthy  lucre.  Thus,  in  the  first  council 
of  Carthage"  we  find  several  prohibitions  of  clergy- 
men's  becoming  stewards  or  accountants  to  laymen. 
The  third  council'3  forbids  both  that,  and  also  their 
taking  any  houses  or  lands  to  farm,  and  generally 
all  business  that  was  disreputable  and  unbecoming 
their  calling.  The  second  council  of  Arles'4  like- 
wise  forbids  their  farming  other  men's  estates,  or 
following  any  trade  or  merchandise  for  filthy  lucre's 
sake,  under  the  penalty  of  deprivation.  The  general 
council  of  Chalcedon'5  has  a  canon  to  the  same 
purpose,  That  no  monk  or  clergyman  shall  rent  any 
estate,  or  take  upon  him  the  management  of  any 
secular  business,  except  the  law  called  him  to  be 
guardian  to  orphans,  (in  the  case  that  has  been 


spoken  of  before,  as  being  their  next  relation,)  or 
else  the  bishop  made  him  steward  of  the  church 
revenues,  or  overseer  of  the  widows,  orphans,  and 
such  others  as  stood  in  need  of  the  church's  care 
and  assistance.  And  here  the  reason  given  for 
making  this  canon  is,  that  some  of  the  clergy  were 
found  to  neglect  the  service  of  God,  and  live  in  lay- 
men's  houses  as  their  stewards,  for  covetousness  and 
filthy  lucre's  sake.  Which  was  an  old  complaint 
made  by  Cyprian'6  in  that  sharp  invective  of  his 
against  some  of  the  bishops  of  his  ovvn  age,  who 
were  so  far  gone  in  this  vice  of  covetousness,  as  to 
neglect  the  service  of  God  to  follow  worldly  busi- 
ness  ;  leaving  their  sees,  and  deserting  their  people, 
to  ramble  about  in  quest  of  gainful  trades  in  other 
countries,  to  the  provocation  of  the  Divine  venge- 
ance,  and  flagrant  scandal  of  the  church.  So  that 
these  being  the  reasons  of  making  such  laws,  we 
are  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  laws  themselves  by 
the  intent  and  design  of  them ;  which  was  to  correct 
such  manifest  abuses,  as  covetousness  and  neglect 
of  Divine  service,  which  either  as  cause  or  effect  too 
often  attendedthe  clergy's  engagement  of  themselves 
in  secular  business. 

But  in  some  cases  it  was  reasonable        c  ,  ,, 

oect.  13. 

to  presume,  that  their  engagements  of  JFXSt  h£ 
this  nature  were  separate  from  these  1*wsl«to<"«i°t 
vices.  For  in  some  times  and  places,  where  the 
revenues  of  the  church  were  very  small,  and  not  a 
competent  maintenance  for  all  the  clergy,  some  of 
them,  especially  among  the  inferior  orders,  were 
obliged  to  divide  themselves  between  the  service  of 
the  church  and  some  secular  calling.  Others,  who 
found  they  had  time  enough  to  spare,  negociated  out 
of  charity,  to  bestow  their  gains  in  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  other  pious  uses.  And  some,  who,  before 
their  entrance  into  orders,  had  been  brought  up  to 
an  ascetic  and  philosophic  life,  wherein  they  wrought 
at  some  honest  manual  calling  with  their  own 
hands,  continued  to  work  in  the  same  manner, 
though  not  in  the  same  measure,  even  after  they 
were  made  presbyters  and  bishops  in  the  church, 
for  the  exercise  of  their  humility,  or  to  answer  some 
other  end  of  a  Christian  life.  Now,  in  all  these 
cases,  the  vices  complained  of  in  the  forementioned 


69  Just.  Novel.  123.  c.  5.  Episcopos  et  monachos  ex  nulla 
lege  tutores  aut  curatores  cujuscunque  personae  fieri  con- 
cedimus.  Presbyteros  autem  et  diaconos  et  subdiaconos,  si 
jure  ac  lege  cognationis  ad  tutelam  aut  curam  vocentur,  ejus- 
modi  munus  suscipere  concedimus.  Vid.  Concil.  Chalced. 
c.  3. 

,0  Just.  Novel.  123.  c.  6.  Sed  neque  procuratorem  litis, 
aut  fidejussorem  pro  talibus  causis  episcopum,  aut  alium 
clericum.  proprio  nomine,  aut  ecclesiae  sinimus :  ne  per 
hanc  occasionem  sacra  ministeria  impediantur. 

"  Canon.  Apost.  c.  20  KA.?)pi/cos  syyuus  oiooiis  naSai- 
oeo-3-iD.     Vid.  Constitut.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  6. 

72  Conc.  Carth.  1.  c.  6.  Qui  serviunt  Deo,  et  annexi  sunt 
clero,  non  accedant  ad  actus  seu  administrationem  vel  pro- 


curationem  domorum.     Ibid.  c.  9.     Laicis  non  liceat  cleri- 
cos  nostros  eligere  apothecarios  vel  ratiocinatores. 

73  Conc.  Carth.  3.  c.  15.  Clerici  non  sint  conductores, 
neque  procuratores,  neque  ullo  turpi  vel  inhonesto  negotio 
victum  quaerant. 

74  Conc.  Arelat.  1.  al.  2.  c.  14.  Siquis  clericusconductor 
alienaa  rei  voluerit  esse  aut  turpis  lucri  gratia  aliquod  genus 
negotiationis  exercuerit,  depositus  a  clero,  a  communione 
alienus  habeatur. 

75  Conc.  Chalced.  c.  3. 

76  Cypr.  de  Lapsis,  p.  123.  Episcopi  plurimi  Divina  pro- 
curatione  contempta,  procuratores  rerum  saecularium  fieri, 
derelicta  cathedra,  glebe  deserta,  per  alienas  provincias 
oberrantes,  negotiationis  quaestuosae  nundinas  aucupari,  &c. 
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aws,  as  the  reasons  of  the  prohihition,  had  no  share 

>r  concern :  for  such  men's  negociations  were  neither 

he  effects  of  covetousness,  nor  attended  properly  with 

iny  neglect  of  Divine  service ;  and  consequently  not 

vithin  the  prohihition  and  censure  of  the  laws.    For 

irst,  hoth  the  laws  of  church  and  state  allowed  the  in- 

'erior  clergy  to  work  at  an  honest  calling  in  cases  of 

necessity,  to  provide  themselves  of  a  liheral  mainten- 

ince,  when  the  revenues  of  the  church  could  not  do  it. 

In  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage"  there  are  three 

;anons  immediately  following  one  another  to  this 

purpose,  that  they  should  provide  themselves  of  food 

and  raiment  at  some  honest  trade  or  husbandry, 

•  without  hindering  the  duties  of  their  office  in  the 

.  church  :  and  such  of  them  as  were  ahle  to  labour, 

should  be  taught  some  trade  and  letters  together. 

And  the  laws  of  the  state  were  so  far  from  hinder- 

,ing  this,  that  they  encouraged  such  of  the  clergy  to 

follow  an  honest  calling,  by  granting  them  a  special 

immunity  from  the  chrysargyrum,  or  lustral  tax, 

iwhich  was  exacted  of  all  other  tradesmen,  as  I  have 

showed  more  at  large  in  another  place.'9     Secondly, 

'  It  was  lawful  also  to  spend  their  leisure  hours  upon 

any  manual  trade  or  calling,  when  it  was  to  answer 

some  good  end  of  charity  thereby:  as  that  they 

Imight  not  be  overburdensome  to  the  church;  or 

might  have  some  superfiuities  to  bestow  upon  the 

i  indigent  and  needy ;  or  even  that  they  might  set  the 

;  laity  a  provoking  example  of  industry  and  diligence 

in  their  callings.     Which  were  those  worthy  ends, 

■  which  the  holy  apostle  St.  Paul  proposed  to  himself 

in  labouring  with  his  own  hands  at  the  trade  of 

:  tent-making :  after  whose  example  many  eminent 

I  bishops  of  the  ancient  church  were  not  ashamed  to 

i  employ  their  spare  hours  in  some  honest  labour,  to 

i  promote  the  same  ends  of  charity,  which  the  apos- 

|  tle  so  frequently  inculcates.      Thus  Sozomen  ob- 

serves"  of  Zeno,  bishop  of  Maiuma  in  Palestine, 

I  that  he  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years  old,  all  which 

|  time   he  constantly   attended   both   morning   and 

evening  the  service  of  the  church,  and  yet  found 

time  to  work  at  the  trade  of  a  linen  weaver,  by 

which  he  not  only  subsisted  himself,  but  relieved 

others,  though  he  lived  in  a  rich  and  wealthy  church. 

Epiphanius    makes    a    more    general   observation 

against  the  Massalian  heretics,  (who  were  great  en- 

couragers  of  idleness,)  that  not  only  all  those  of  a 

monastic  life,  but  also  many  of  the  priests  of  God,80 

imitating    their    holy  father   in   Christ    St.    Paul, 

wrought  with  their  own  hands  at  some  honest  trade, 


that  was  no  dishonour  to  their  dignity,  and  con- 
sistent  with  their  constant  attendance  upon  their 
ecclesiastical  duties ;  by  which  means  they  had  both 
what  was  necessary  for  their  own  subsistence,  and 
to  give  to  others  that  stood  in  need  of  their  relief. 
The  authorof  the  Apostolical  Constitutions81  brings 
in  the  apostles  recommending  industry  in  every 
man's  calling  from  their  own  example,  that  they 
might  have  wherewith  to  sustain  themselves,  and 
supply  the  needs  of  others.  Which  though  it  be 
not  an  exact  representation  of  the  apostles'  practice, 
(for  we  do  not  read  of  any  other  apostle's  labouring 
with  his  own  hands,  except  St.  Paul,  whilst  he 
preached  the  gospel,)  yet  it  serves  to  show  what 
sense  that  author  had  of  this  matter ;  that  he  did 
not  think  it  simply  unlawful  for  a  clergyman  to 
labour  at  some  secular  employment,  when  the  end 
was  charity,  and  not  filthy  lucre.  And  it  is  ob- 
servable,  that  the  imperial  laws  for  some  time  grant- 
ed  the  same  immunity  from  the  lustral  tax  to  the 
inferior  clergy,  that  traded  with  a  charitable  design 
to  relieve  others,  as  to  those  that  traded  out  of  ne- 
cessity  for  their  own  maintenance ;  of  both  which  I 
have  given  an  account  in  another  place.  Thirdly, 
We  have  some  instances  of  very  eminent  bishops, 
who,  out  of  humility  and  love  of  a  philosophical  and 
laborious  hfe,  spent  their  vacant  hours  in  some 
honest  business,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
in  their  former  days.  Thus  Ruffin,82  and  Socrates,83 
and  Sozomen84  tell  us  of  Spiridion,  bishop  of  Tri- 
mithus  in  Cyprus,  one  of  the  most  eminent  bishops 
in  the  council  of  Nice,  a  man  famous  for  the  gift  of 
prophecy  and  miracles,  that  having  been  a  shepherd 
before,  he  continued  to  employ  himself  in  that  call- 
ing,  out  of  his  great  humility,  all  his  life.  But  then 
he  made  his  actions  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life 
demonstrate,  that  he  did  it  not  out  of  covetousness. 
For  Sozomen  particularly  notes,  that  whatever  his 
product  was,  he  either  distributed  it  among  the  poor, 
or  lent  it  without  usury  to  such  as  needed  to  borrow, 
whom  he  trusted  to  take  out  of  his  storehouse  what 
they  pleased,  and  return  what  they  pleased,  without 
ever  examining  or  taking  any  account  of  them. 
Fourthly,  I  observe,  that  those  laws  which  were 
most  severe  against  the  superior  clergy's  negociating 
in  any  secular  business,  in  cases  of  necessity  allowed 
them  a  privilege,  which  was  equivalent  to  it :  that 
is,  that  they  might  employ  others  to  factor  for  them, 
so  long  as  they  were  not  concerned  in  their  own 
persons.     For  so  the  council  of  Eliberis85  words  it : 


"  Conc.  Carth.  4.  c.  51.  Clericus  quantumlibet  verbo 
Dei  eruditus,  artificio  victum  quaerat.  Ibid.  c.  52.  Clericus 
victumet  vestimentum  sibi,  artificiolo  velagricultura,  absque 
officii  sui  duntaxat  detrimento,  praeparet.  Ibid.  c.  53.  Om- 
nes  clerici,  qui  ad  operandum  validi  sunt,  et  artificiola  et 
literas  discant. 

78  Book  V.  chap.  3.  sect.  6.         79  Sozom.  lib.  7.  c.  28. 

80  Epiphan.  Haer.  80.  Massalian.  n.  6. 

81  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  63. 

Q  2 


82  Ruffin.  lib.  1.  c.  5.  Hic  pastor  ovium  etiam  in  episco- 
patu  positus  permansit. 

83  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  12.  Ati  Si.  aTv<piav  iroWiiv,  i\6fii- 
1>0S  T/JS  i-KKTKOTTr}^  kiroifxaivs.  Kal  to  TroofiaTa. 

84  Sozom.  lib.  1.  c.  11. 

85  Conc.  Eliber.  c.  19.  Episcopi,  presbyteri,  et  diaconi,  de 
locis  suis  negotiandi  causa  non  discedant,  nec  circumeuntes 
provincias,  quaestuosas  nundinas  sectentur.  Sane  ad  victum 
sibi  conquirendum,  aut  filium,  aut  libertum,  aut  mercena- 
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Bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  shall  not  leave 
their  station  to  follow  a  secular  calhng,  nor  rove 
into  other  provinces  after  fairs  and  markets.  But 
yet,  to  provide  themselves  a  livelihood,  they  may 
employ  a  son,  or  a  freeman,  or  a  hired  servant,  or  a 
friend,  or  any  other ;  and  if  they  negociate,  let  them 
negociate  within  their  own  province.  So  that  all 
these  laws  were  justly  tempered  with  great  wisdom 
and  prudence ;  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  service 
of  God  and  the  needs  of  his  ministers  and  servants 
might  be  supphed  together ;  so,  on  the  other,  no  en- 
couragement  should  be  given  to  covetousness  in  the 
clergy,  nor  any  one  be  countenanced  in  the  neglect 
of  his  proper  business,  by  a  licence  to  lead  a  wan- 
dering,  busy,  distracted  life,  which  did  not  become 
those  that  were  dedicated  to  the  sacred  function.  It 
is  against  these  only,  that  all  the  severe  invectives 
of  St.  Jerom,86  and  others  of  the  ancients,67  are  le- 
velled,  which  the  reader  must  interpret  with  the 
same  hmitations,  and  distinction  of  cases,  as  we 
have  done  the  public  laws :  the  design  of  both  be- 
ing  only  to  censure  the  vices  of  the  rich,  who,  with- 
out  any  just  reason  or  necessity,  immersed  them- 
selves  in  the  cares  of  a  secular  hfe,  contrary  to  the 
rules  and  tenor  of  their  profession. 

Sect  u  Another  sort  of  laws  were  made  re- 

ihri?7utw^dCc'onn"-  specting  their  outward  behaviour,  to 
guard  them  equally  against  scandal 
in  their  character,  and  danger  in  their  conversation. 
Such  were  the  laws  against  corresponding  and  con- 
versing  too  familiarly  with  Jews  and  Gentile  phi- 
losophers.  The  council  of  Eliberis88  forbids  them 
to  eat  with  the  Jews  under  pain  of  suspension. 
The  council  of  Agde89  has  a  canon  to  the  same  pur- 
pose,  forhidding  them  to  give,  as  well  as  receive,  an 
entertainment  from  the  Jews.  And  those  called 
the  Apostolical  Canons,90  not  only  prohibit  them  to 
fast  or  feast  with  the  Jews,  but  to  receive  rf/c  ioprije 
Ztvia,  any  of  those  portions  or  presents,  which  they 
were  used  to  send  to  one  another  upon  their  festi- 
vals.  And  the  laws  against  conversing  with  Gen- 
tile  philosophers  were  much  of  the  same  nature. 
For  Sozomen91  says,  Theodotus,  bishop  of  Laodicea 
in  Syria,  excommunicated  the  two  Apolhnarii,  fa- 
ther  and  son,  because  they  went  to  hear  Epiphanius 
the  sophist  speak  his  hymn  in  the  praise  of  Bac- 
chus ;  which  was  not  so  agreeable  to  their  charac- 
ter,  the  one  being  a  presbyter,  the  other  a  deacon 


in  the  Christian  church.  It  was  in  regard  to  their 
character  likewise,  that  other  canons  restrained 
them  from  eating  or  drinking  in  a  tavern,  except 
they  were  upon  a.journey,  or  some  such  necessary 
occasion  required  them  to  do  it.  For  amon°-  those 
called  the  Apostolical  Canons,92  and  the  decrees  of 
the  councils  of  Laodicea98  and  Carthage,94  there  are 
several  rules  to  this  purpose ;  the  strictness  of  which 
is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  since  Julian  re- 
quired  the  same  caution  in  his  heathen  priests,  that 
they  should  neither  appear  at  the  public  thearres, 
nor  in  any  taverns,  under  pain  of  deposition  from 
their  office  of  priesthood,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  let- 
ter  to  Arsacius,  high  priest  of  Galatia,  which  Sozo- 
men95  records,  and  other  fragments  of  his  writings. 

To  this  sort  of  laws  we  may  reduce 
those  ancient  rules,  which  concerned    i-aws  «laung  to 
the   garb  and  habit  of  the   ancient 
clergy ;  in  which  such  a  decent  mean  was  to  he  ob- 
served,  as  might  keep  them  from  obloquy  and  cen- 
sure  on  both  hands,  either  as  too  nice  and  critical, 
or  too  slovenly  and  careless  in  their  dress :  their 
habit  being  generally  to  be  such,  as  might  express 
the  gravity  of  their  minds  without  any  superstitious 
singularities,  and  their  modesty  and  humility  with- 
out   affectation.      In   this   matter,  therefore,  their 
rules  were  formed  according  to  the  customs  and 
opinions  of  the  age,  which  are  commonly  the  stand- 
ard  and  measure  of  decency  and  indecency  in  things 
of  this  nature.     Thus,  for  instance,  long  hair,  and  ' 
baldness  by  shaving  the  head  or  beard,  being  then  '' 
generally  reputed  indecencies  in  contrary  exrremes, , 
the  clergy  were  obliged  to  observe  a  becoming  me- . 
diocrity  between  them.     This  is  the  meaning  of 
that  controverted  canon  of  the  fourth  council  of' 
Carthage,  according  to  its  true  reading,  that  a  cler-  ' 
gyman  shall  neither  indulge  long  hair,  nor  shave' 
his  beard :   Clericus  nec  comam  nutriat"6  nec  barbam' 
radat.     The  contrary  custom  being  now  in  vogue  j 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  Bellarmine97  and  many  other 
writers  of  that  side,  who  will  have  all  their  ceremo- 
nies  to  be  apostolical,  and  to  contain  some  great 
mystery  in   them,   pretend,   that   the   word  radat 
should  be  left  out  of  that  ancient  canon,  to  make  it 
agreeable  to  the  present  practice.     But  the  learned 
Savaro98  proves  the  other  to  be  the  true  reading,  as 
well  from  the  Vatican,  as  many  other  manuscripts. , 
And  even  Spondanus  himself"  confesses  as  much 


rium,  aut  arnicum,  aut  quemlibet  mittant:  et  si  voluerint 
negotiari,  intra  provinciarn  negotientur. 

86  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.  Negotiatorem  clericum 
quasi  pestem  fuge,  &c. 

87  Sulpic.  Sever.  Hist.  lib.  1.  p.  30.  Tanta  hoc  tempore 
animos  eorum  habendi  cupido  veluti  tabes  incessit:  inhiant 
possessionibus,  praedia  excolunt,  auro  incubant,  emunt,  ven- 
duntque  quasstui,  per  omnia  student,  &c. 

88  Conc.  Eliber.  c.  50.  Clericus  qui  cum  Judaeis  cibum 
sumpserit,  placuit  eum  a  communione  abstinere,  ut  debeat 
emendari. 


89  Conc.  Agathen.  c.  40.     Omnes  clerici  Judaeorum  con- 
vivia  evitent.     Nec  eos  ad  convivia  quisquam  excipiat. 

90  Canon.  Apost.  c.  70.  9I  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  25. 
92  Canon.  Apost.  c.  53.                  93  Conc.  Laodic.  c.  24. 

94  Conc.  Carth.  3.  c.  27. 

95  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  16.     Vid.  Julian.  Fragment.  Epist 
p.  547. 

96  Conc.  Carth.  4.  c.  44. 

97  Bellarm.  de  Monach.  lib.  2.  c.  40. 

98  Savaro,  Not.  in  Sidonium,  lib.  4.  Ep.  24.  p.  306. 

99  Spondan.  Epit.  Baron.  an.  58.  n.  58. 
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ind  thereupon  takes  occasion  to  correct  Baronius 
serting,  that  in  the  time  of  Sidonius  Apolli- 
'  laris  it  was  the  custom  of  the  French  bishops  to 
,have  their  beards  :  whereas  the  contrary  appears 
'  :rom  one  of  Sidonius  his  episfles,"10  that  their  custom 
Ihen  was  to  wear  short  hair  and  long  beards,  as  he 
iescribes  his  friend  Maximus  Palatinus,  who  of  a 
secular  was  become  a  clergyman  :  he  says,  his  habit, 
his  gait,  his  modesty,  his  countenance,  his  dis- 
course  were  all  religious  ;  and  agreeably  to  these, 
his  hair  was  short,  and  his  beard  long.  Custom,  it 
seems,  had  then  made  it  decent  and  becoming ;  and 
upon  that  ground  the  ancients  are  sometimes  pretty 
severe  against  such  of  the  clergy  as  transgressed  in 
this  point,  as  guilty  of  an  indecency  m  going  con- 
trary  to  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  church,  which 
were  to  be  observed,  though  the  thing  was  other- 
wise  in  itself  of  an  indifferent  nature. 

The    Romanists    are   generally  as 
ThfiOTsureoftbe  much  to  blame  in  their  accounts  of 

incirnta  verv  differ-  . 

eut  from  that  of  the  the  ancient  tonsure   ot   tne    clergy  ; 

Romisb  church. 

which  they  describe  in  such  a  man- 
ner,  as  to  make  parallel  to  that  shaving  of  the 
crown  of  the  head  by  way  of  mystical  rite,  which 
is  now  the  modern  custom.  Whereas  this  was  so 
far  from  being  required  as  a  matter  of  decency 
among  the  ancients,  that  it  was  condemned  and 
prohibited  by  them.  Which  may  appear  from  that 
question,  which  Optatus  puts  to  the  Donatists, 
when  he  asks  them,  where  they  had  a  command101  to 
shave  the  heads  of  the  priests  ?  as  they  had  done 
by  the  catholic  clergy  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
do  public  penance  in  the  church.  In  which  case, 
as  Albaspinaeus  rightly  notes,102  it  wras  customary 
to  use  shaving  to  baldness,  and  sprinkling  the  head 
with  ashes,  as  signs  of  sorrow  and  repentance.  But 
the  priests  of  God  were  not  to  be  thus  treated. 
Which  shows,  that  the  ancients  then  knew  nothing 
of  this,  as  a  ceremony  belonging  to  the  ordination 
or  life  of  the  clergy.  Which  is  still  more  evident 
from  what  St.  Jerom  says  upon  those  words  of 
Ezekiel  xliv.  20,  "  Neither  shall  they  shave  their 
heads,  nor  suffer  their  locks  to  grow  long ;  they  shall 
only  poll  their  heads."  This,  says  he,103  evidently 
demonstrates,  that  we  ought  neither  to  have  our 
heads  shaved,  as  the  priests  and  votaries  of  Isis  and 
Serapis ;   nor  yet  to  suffer  our  hair  to  grow  long, 


after  the  luxurious  manner  of  barbarians  and  sol- 
diers  ;  but  that  priests  should  appear  with  a  vener- 
able  and  grave  countenance  :  neither  are  they  to 
make  themselves  bald  with  a  razor,  nor  poll  their 
heads  so  close,  that  thcy  may  look  as  if  they  were 
shaven  ;  but  they  are  to  let  their  hair  grow  so  long, 
that  it  may  cover  their  skin.  It  is  impossible  now 
for  any  rarional  man  to  imagine,  that  Christian 
priests  had  shaven  crowns  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerom, 
when  he  so  expressly  says  they  had  not,  and  that 
none  but  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Serapis  had  so. 
But  the  custom  was  to  poll  their  heads,  and  cut 
their  hair  to  a  moderate  degree  ;  not  for  any  mys- 
tery  that  was  in  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  decency  and 
gravity :  that  they  might  neither  affect  the  manners 
of  the  luxurious  part  of  the  world,  which  prided  itself 
in  long  hair ;  nor  fall  under  contempt  and  obloquy  by 
an  indecentbaldness  ;  but  express  a  sort  of  venerable 
modesty  in  their  looks  and  aspects,  which  is  the  rea- 
son  that  St.  Jerom  assigns  for  the  ancient  tonsure. 

From  hence  we  may  further  con- 
clude,  that  the  ancient  clergy  were     orthecoronact» 

...      ,  i       •  i  ric<ll<s,  iuid  "hv  ttie 

not  called  coronati  from  their  shaven  cier^y  caiied  coro- 

nalt. 

crowns,  as  some  would  have  it,  since 
it  is  evident  there  was  no  such  thing  among  them : 
but  it  seems  rather  a  name  given  them,  as  Gotho- 
fred104  and  Savaro105  conjecture,  from  the  form  of 
the  ancient  tonsure ;  which  was  made  in  a  circular 
figure,  by  cutting  away  the  hair  a  little  from  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  leaving  a  round  or  circle 
hanging  downwards.  This  in  some  councils  '°6  is 
called  circuli  corona,  and  ordered  to  be  used  in  op- 
position  to  some  heretics,  who  it  seems  prided  them- 
selves  in  long  hair  and  the  contrary  custom.  But 
I  am  not  confident  that  this  was  the  reason  of  the 
name,  coronati ;  it  might  be  given  the  clergy  in 
general  out  of  respect  to  their  office  and  character, 
which  was  always  of  great  honour  and  esteem :  for 
corona  signifies  honour  and  dignity  in  a  figurative 
sense,  and  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  word 
was  sometimes  so  used  in  this  case,  as  has  been 
noted  before107  in  speaking  of  the  form  of  saluting 
bishops,  per  coronam. 

As  to  the  kind  or  fashion  of  their 
apparel,  it  does  not  appear  for  several     wheiher  the  cier- 

-  .  -  evwere  distinguish- 

ages,  that  there  was  any  other  distinc-  ?  ^ir  aPPafei 

.  *  from  laymen. 

tion  observed  therein  between  them 


100  Sidon.  lib.  4.  Ep.  24.  Habitus  viro,  gradus,  pudor, 
color,  sermoreligiosus  :  tum  coma  brevis.  barba  prolixa,  &c. 

""  Optat.  cout.  Parmen.  lib.  2.  p.  58.  Docete,  ubi  vo- 
bis  mandatum  est  ratiere  capita  sacerdotum,  cum  e  contra- 
rio  sint  tot  exempla  proposita,  fieri  non  debere. — Qui  parare 
debebas  aures  ad  audiendum,  parasti  novaculam  ad  delin- 
quendum. 

102  Albasp.  inloc.  p.  141. 

103  Hieron.  lib.  13.  in  Ezek.  cap.  44.  p.  668.  Quod  autem 
sequitur,  capita  sua  non  radent,  &c.  perspicue  demonstra- 
tur,  nec  rasis  capitibus,  sicut  sacerdotes,  cultoresque  Isidis 
atque  Serapis,  nos  esse  debere ;  nec  rursum  comam  demit- 


tere,  quod  proprie  luxuriosum  est,  barbarorumque  et  mili- 
tantium;  sed  ut  honestus  habitus  sacerdotum  facie  demon- 
stretur;  nec  calvitium  novacula  esse  faciendum,  nec  ita  ad 
pressum  tondendum  caput,  ut  rasorum  similes  esse  videa- 
mur ;  sed  in  tantum  capillos  esse  demittendos,  ut  operta 
sit  cutis. 

1M  Gothofred.  Coin.  in  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de 
Episc.  Leg.  38. 

105  Savaro,  Not.  in  Sidon.  lib.  6.  Ep.  3. 

106  Conc.  Tolet.  4.  c.  41.  Omnes  clerici,  detonso  superius 
capite  toto,  inferius  solam  circuli  coronam  relinquant,  &c. 

"17  Book  II.  chap.  9.  sect.  5. 
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and  the  laity,  save  that  they  were  more  confined  to 
wear  that  which  was  modest  and  grave,  and  becom- 
ing  their  profession,  without  being  tied  to  any  certain 
garb  or  form  of  clothing.  Several  councils  require 
the  clergy  to  wear  apparel  suitable  to  their  profession, 
but  they  do  not  express  any  kind,  or  describe  it  other- 
wise,  than  that  it  should  not  border  upon  luxury  or 
any  affected  neatness,  but  rather  keep  a  medium  be- 
tween  finery  and  slovenliness.  This  was  St.  Jerom's 
direction  to  Nepotian,109  thathe  should  neitherwear 
black  nor  white  clothing ;  for  gaiety  and  slovenliness 
were  equally  to  be  avoided,  the  one  savouring  of 
niceness  and  delicacy,  and  the  other  of  vain-glory. 
Yet  in  different  places  different  customs  seem  to 
have  prevailed,  as  to  the  colour  of  their  clothing. 
For,  at  Constantinople,  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom 
and  Arsacius,  the  clergy  commonly  went  in  black, 
as  the  Novatians  did  in  white.  "VYhich  appears 
from  the  dispute  which  Socrates  speaks  of ""  be- 
tween  Sisinnius,  the  Novatian  bishop,  and  one  of 
Arsacius's  clergy  :  for  he  says,  Sisinnius  going  one 
day  to  visit  Arsacius,  the  clergyman  asked  him, 
why  he  wore  a  garment  which  did  not  become  a 
bishop  ?  And  where  it  was  written,  that  a  priest 
ought  to  be  clothed  in  white?  To  whom  he  re- 
plied,  You  first  show  me  where  it  is  written  that  a 
bishop  ought  to  be  clothed  in  black  ?  From  this  it 
is  easy  to  collect,  that  by  this  time  it  was  become 
the  custom  at  Constantinople  for  the  clergy  to  wear 
black,  and  that  perhaps  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  Novatians,  who  affected,  it  seems,  to  ap- 
pear  in  white.  But  we  do  not  find  these  matters  as 
yet  so  particularly  determined  or  prescribed  in  any 
councils.  For  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage110 
requires  the  clergy  to  wear  such  apparel  as  was 
suitable  to  their  profession,  but  does  not  particu- 
larize  any  further  about  it,  save  that  they  should 
not  affect  any  finery  or  gaiety  in  their  shoes  or 
clothing.  And  the  council  of  Agde1"  gives  the 
very  same  direction.  Baronius,112  indeed,  is  very 
earnest  to  persuade  his  reader,  that  bishops,  in  the 
time  of  Cyprian,  wore  the  same  habit  that  is  now 
worn  by  cardinals  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  such 
bishops  as  are  advanced  from  a  monastery  to  the 
episcopal  throne.  As  if  Cyprian  had  been  a  monk 
or  a  cardinal  of  the  church  of  Rome.  But  as  the 
learned  editor113  of  Cyprian's  "\Vorks  observes,  there 


is  scarce  any  thing  so  absurd.  that  a  man  who  is 
engaged  in  a  party  cause  cannot  persuade  himself 
to  beheve,  and  hope  to  persuade  others  also.  For 
is  it  likely  that  bishops  and  presbyters  should  make 
their  appearance  in  public  in  a  distinct  habit,  at  a 
time  when  tyrants  and  persecutors  made  a  most 
diligent  search  after  them  to  put  them  to  death  ?  Do 
the  clergy  of  the  present  church  of  Rome  use  to  ap- 
pear  so  in  countries  where  they  hve  in  danger  of 
being  discovered  and  taken  ?  But  what  shall  we  say 
to  the  writer  of  Cyprians  Passion,  who  mentions 
CvprianV14  hcerna  or  birrus,  and  after  that  his  tu- 
nica  or  dalmatica,  and  last  of  all  liis  linea,  in  which 
he  suffered  ?  of  which  Baronius  makes  the  linea  to 
be  the  bishop's  rochet ;  and  the  dalmatica  or  htnica, 
that  which  they  now  call  the  loose  tunicle;  and 
the  lacema  or  birrus,  the  red  silken  vestment  that 
covers  the  shoulders.  Why,  to  all  this  it  may  be 
said,  that  these  are  only  old  names  for  new  things. 
For  besides  the  absurdity  of  thinking  that  Cyprian 
should  go  to  his  martyrdom  in  his  sacred  and  pon- 
tifical  robes,  (which  were  not  to  be  worn  out  of  the 
church,)  it  is  evident  these  were  but  the  names  of 
those  common  garments  which  many  Christians 
then  used  without  distinction. 

As  to  the  birrus,  it  is  evident  that         .  .  ,„ 

SecL  19. 

it  was  no  peculiar  habit  of  bishops,  c^^JS^S 
no,  nor  yet  of  the  clergy.  That  it  ^  *■""»• 
was  not  pecuhar  to  bishops,  appears  from  what  St. 
Austin  says  of  it,  that  it  was  the  common  garment 
which  all  his  clergy  wore,  as  well  as  himself.  And 
therefore  if  any  one  presented  him  with  a  richer 
birrus  than  ordinary,  he  would  not  wear  it.  For,ns 
though  it  might  become  another  bishop,  it  would 
not  become  hini,  who  was  a  poor  man,  and  born  of 
poor  parents.  He  must  have  such  a  one  as  a  pres- 
byter  could  have,  or  a  deacon,  or  a  subdeacon.  If 
any  one  gave  him  a  better,  he  was  used  to  sell  it ; 
that  since  the  garment  itself  could  not  be  used  in 
common,  the  price  of  it  at  least  might  be  common. 
This  shows  plainly  that  the  birrus  was  not  the  bi- 
shop's  peculiar  habit,  but  the  common  garment  of 
all  St.  Austin's  clergy.  And  that  this  was  no  more 
than  the  common  tunica,  or  coat  worn  generally  by 
Christians  in  Africa  and  other  places,  may  appear 
from  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Gangra,  made 
against  Eustathius  the  heretic,  and  his  followers, 


108  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepot.  Yestes  pullas  aeque  devita, 
ut  candidas.  Ornatus  et  sordes  pari  modo  fugiendae  sunt; 
quia  alterum  delicias,  alterum  gloriam  redolet,  &c. 

109  Socrat.  lib.  6.  c.  22. 

110  Conc.  Carth.  4.  c.  45.  Clericus  professionem  suam  et 
in  habitu  et  in  incessu  probet :  et  ideo  nec  vestibus  nec 
calceamentis  decorem  quaerat. 

1.1  Conc.  Agathen.  c.  20.  Vestimenta  vel  calceamenta 
etiam  eis,  nisi  quae  religionem  deceant,  uti  aut  habere  non 
liceat. 

1.2  Baron.  an.  261.  n.  44. 

,u  Vide  Fell,  Not.  in  Vit.  Cypr.  p.  13. 


114  Passio  Cypr.  p.  13.     Cyprianus  in  agrum  sexti  pro- 

ductus  est,  et  ibi  se  lacerna  birro  expoliavit. Et  cum  se 

dalmatica  (al.  tunica)  expoliasset,  et  diaconibus  tradidis- 
set,  in  liuea  stetit,  et  ccepit  spiculatorem  sustinere. 

115  Aug.  Serm.  50.  de  Diversis.  t.  10.  p.  523.  Offeratur 
mihi  birrum  pretiosum,  forte  decet  episcopum,  quamvis  nou 
deceat  Augustinum,  id  est,  hominem  pauperem,  de  paupe- 

ribus  natum. Talem  debeo  habere,  qualem  potest  habere 

presbyter,  qualem  potest  habere  diaconus  et  subdiaconus. 

Si  quis  meliorem  dederit,  vendo,  quod  et  facere  soleo, 

ut  quando  nou  potest  vestis  esse  communis,  pretium  vestis 
sit  commune. 
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\\  lio  condemned  the  common  habit,"8  and  brought 
i.i  the  use  of  a  strange  habit  in  ita  room.  Now 
this  common  liabit  was  the  birrus,  or  /3//poc,  as  they 
call  it  in  the  canon  made  against  them,  which  runs 
in  these  words  :  If  any  man  uses  the  pallium,"1  or 
cloak,  upon  the  account  of  an  ascetic  life,  and,  as  if 
there  were  some  holiness  in  that,  condemns  those 
that  with  reverence  use  the  birrus,  and  other  gar- 
ments  that  are  commonly  worn,  let  him  be  ana- 
thema.  The  birrus,  then,  was  the  common  and 
ordinary  coat,  which  the  Christians  of  Paphlagonia 
and  those  parts  generally  wore :  and  though  the 
ascetics  used  the  wiptfioXatov,  the  philosophic^affiwwi, 
or  cloak,  yet  the  clergy  of  that  country  used  the 
common  birrus,  or  coat.  For  Sozomen,"8  in  relating 
this  same  history,  instead  of  /3/jpoc;,  uses  the  word 
XtTiov,  which  is  a  more  known  name  for  the  Latin 
Umica,  or  coat :  and  he  also  adds,  that  Eustathius 
himself,  after  the  synod  had  condemned  him,  changed 
his  philosophic  habit,  and  used  the  same  garb  that 
the  secular  presbyters  wore.  Which  plainly  evinces, 
that  as  yet  the  clergy  in  those  parts  did  not  dis- 
tinguish  themselves  by  their  habit  from  other  Chris- 
tians,  though  the  ascetics  generally  did.  In  the 
French  churches,  several  years  after  this,  we  find 
the  clergy  still  using  the  same  secular  habit  with 
other  Christians:  and  when  some  endeavoured  to 
alter  it,  and  introduce  the  ascetic  or  philosopliic 
habit  among  them ;  Celestine,  bishop  of  Rome, 
wrote  a  reprimanding  letter  to  them,  asking,  Why 
that  habit,  the  cloak,  was  used  in  the  French 
churches,"9  when  it  had  been  the  custom  of  so  many 
bishops  for  so  many  years  to  use  the  common  habit 
of  the  people  ?  From  whom  the  clergy  were  to  be 
distinguished  by  their  doctrine,  and  not  by  their 
garb;  by  their  conversation,  not  their  habit;  by 
the  purity  of  their  souls,  rather  than  their  dress. 
But  yet  I  must  obscrve,  that  in  some  places  the 
ascetics,  when  they  were  taken  into  the  ministry  of 
the  church,  were  allowed  to  retain  their  ancient 
philosophic  habit  without  any  censure.  Thus  St. 
Jerom120  observes  of  his  friend  Nepotian,  that  he 
kept  to  his  philosophic  habit,  the  pallium,  after  he 
was  ordained  presbyter,  and  wore  it  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  He  says  the  same  of  Heraclas,121  presby- 


ter  of  Alexandria,  that  he  continued  to  use  his  phi- 
losophic  habit  when  he  was  presbyter.  Which  is 
noted  also  by  Eusebius  out  of  Origen,  who  says, 
that  when  Ileraclas  entered  himsclf  in  the  school 
of  philosophy  under  Ammonius,  he  then  laid  aside 
the  common  garb,  and  took  the  philosophic  habit,122 
wilh  whieh  he  sat  in  the  presbytery  of  Alexandria. 
Upon  which  Valesius123  very  rightly  observes,  that 
there  was  then  no  peculiar  habit  of  the  clergy,  for- 
asinuch  as  Heraelas  always  vetained  his  philosophic 
pnUiinn  ;  which  was  the  known  habit  of  the  ascetics, 
but  as  yet  was  very  rarely  used  among  the  clergy, 
who  wore  generally  the  common  habit,  except  when 
some  sueh  philosophers  and  ascetics  came  among 
them.  For  here  we  see  it  was  noted  as  something 
rare  and  singular  in  Heraclas :  but  in  after  ages, 
when  the  clergy  wrere  chiefly  chosen  out  of  the 
monks  and  ascetics,  the  philosophic  habit  came  in 
by  degrees  with  them,  and  was  encouraged,  till  at 
last  it  became  the  most  usual  habit  of  the  clergy  of 
all  sorts :  but  this  was  not  till  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century,  as  may  be  collected  from  what  has  been 
said  before  on  this  subject. 

But  some,  perhaps,  may  think  the 

i  i-ii  T-i-i-i  Rect  ^0- 

clergy  nad  always  a  dislmct  habit,  be-     or  the  eoUotnvm, 

OJ  J  dalmatica,  caraeal- 

cause  some  ancient  authors  take  no-  ta,hmiip/mium, 

and  Unca. 

tice  of  the  collobium,  as  a  garment 
worn  by  bishops  and  presbyters  in  the  primitive 
ages.  For  Epiphanius,124  speaking  of  Arius,  while 
he  was  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  says,  he  always 
wore  the  colhbium  or  hcmiphorium.  And  Pius,  bishop 
of  Rome,  in  his  epistle  to  Justus,  bishop  of  Vienna, 
(vvhich  by  many  is  reckoned  genuine,)  speaks  of 
Justus125  as  wearing  a  collobium  also.  But  this  was 
no  more  than  the  tunica,  of  which  there  were  two 
sorts,  the  dalmatica  and  colhbium,  which  differed 
only  in  this  respect,  that  the  colhbium  was  the  short 
coat  without  long  sleeves,  so  called  from  KoXofibc., 
curtus ;  but  the  dalmatica  was  the  tunica  manicata 
et  talaris,  the  long  coat  with  sleeves.  Both  which 
were  used  by  the  Romans,  though  the  colhbium  was 
the  more  common,  ancient,  and  honourable  garment. 
As  appears  from  Tully,  who  derides  Catiline's  1M 
soldiers,  because  they  had  their  tunicce  manicata? 
et  talares ;  whereas  the  ancient  Romans  were  used 


1,6  Conc.  Gangr.  in  Praefat.  Stva  dfkcp  taopaTa  i-rri  /ca- 
TuiCTwcrtt  t//s  /coii/c/t/jtos  twi»  dprptacr/xdTwv  crvvdyovTts. 

"'  Conc.  Gangr.  c.  12.  Ei'  tis  dvcpwv  oia  vopiX^opivnv 
atTKiicrtv  irtptfioXaiw  x//?*/Tai,  kui  ais  av  £k  tovtov  t i/i/  ctKut- 
oc/uki/i/  t%wv  /caTa»|/i|(//icroiTo  toii/  just'  tv\uf)iias  Toiis  /3/i- 
poue  cpopovvTwv,  Kai  t//  a\\t/  koivij  Kai  iv  crvvridtia  ovrrrt 
ioOriTi  Ktxpiipivuiv,  dvudt/xa  icrTw. 

113  Sozoin.  lib.  .3.  c.  14. 

119  Celestin.  Ep.  2.  ad.  Episc.  Gall.  c.  1.  Unde  hic  ha- 
bitus  m  ecclesiis  Gallicanis,  ut  tot  annorum,  tantoruinque 
pontificum  in  altertim  habitttm  consuetudo  vertatur  ?  Dis- 
cernendi  a  plebe  vel  coeteris  sumus  doctrina,  non  veste;  con- 
versatione,  non  habitu;  mentis  puritate,  non  cultu. 

'"  Hieron.  Epitaph.  Nepotian. 


121  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  c.  54.  Heraclam  presbyterum, 
qui  sub  habitu  philosophi  perseverabat,  &c. 

122  Orig.  ap.  Ettseb.  Lib.  6.  c.  19.  TlpoTtpov  Kotvri 
in-dtiTt  \pojptvo9,  UTrodvrrautvos  Kai  <pt\6cro<pov  dvaXufiwv 

a-)fjipu  /A£)(fH  TOV  OtVpO  Tlipti. 

123  Vales.  Not.  in  loc.  Ex  his  apparet,  nullum  etiam 
tum  peculiarem  fmsse  vestitum  clericorum,  quandoquidem 
Heraclas  philosophicum  pallium  semper  retinuit. 

124  Epiph.  Haer.  09.  Arian.  n.  3.  'Hp.Lo)>6ptov  yup  b 
toiovtos  dti,  Kai  KoXofiiwvu  ivdtdvcrKOfitvos. 

125  Pius,  Ep.  4.  ad  Just.  Vien.  Tu  vero  apud  senatonam 
Viennam — collobio  episcoporum  vestitus,  &c. 

126  Cicero,  Orat.  2.  in  Catilin.  n.  22. 
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to  wear  the  cottobia,  or  short  coats  without  long 
sleeves:  as  Servius127and  St.  Jerom 128  after  him  ob- 
serve  from  this  place  of  Tully.  So  that  a  bishop 
or  a  presbyter's  wearing  a  collobium  means  no  more 
(when  the  hard  name  is  explained)  but  their  wear- 
ing  a  common  Roman  garment.  "Which  is  evident 
from  one  of  the  laws  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  made 
about  the  habits  which  senators  were  allowed  to 
use  within  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  where  they 
are  forbidden  to  wear  the  soldier's  coat,  the  cMamys, 
but  allowed  to  use  the  cottobium  and  pemtla,m  be- 
cause  these  were  civil  habits,  and  vestments  of 
peace.  The  dalmatica,  or  as  it  was  otherwise  called, 
XeipoSorog,  or  tunica  manicata,  because  it  had  sleeves 
down  to  the  hands,  was  seldom  used  among  the 
Romans  :  for  Lampridius  13°  notes  it  as  a  singular 
thing  in  the  Life  of  Commodus  the  emperor,  that  he 
wore  a  da/matica  in  public,  which  he  also 131  cen- 
sures  in  Heliogabalus,  as  Tully  had  done  before  in 
Catiline.  And  that  is  a  good  argument  to  prove, 
that  the  clergy  of  this  age  did  not  wear  the  dalma- 
tica  in  public,  since  it  was  not  then  the  common 
garment  of  the  Romans.  And  the  conjecture  of  a 
learned  man  m  is  well  grounded,  who  thinks  that  in 
the  Life  ef  St.  Cyprian,  where  the  ancient  copies 
have,  tunicam  tulit,  some  officious  modern  tran- 
scribers  changed  the  word  tunica  into  dalmatica,  as 
being  more  agreeable  to  the  language  and  custom 
of  their  ovvn  time,  when  the  dalmatica  was  reckoned 
among  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  church,  though 
we  never  find  it  mentioned  as  such  in  any  ancient 
author.  The  caracalla,  which  some  now  call  the 
cassock,  was  originally  a  Gallic  habit,  which  Anto- 
ninus  Bassianus,  who  was  born  at  Lyons  in  France, 
first  brought  into  use  among  the  Roman  people, 
whence  he  had  the  name  of  Caracalla,  as  Aurelius 
Victor 133  informs  us.  It  was  a  long  garment,  reach- 
ing  down  to  the  heels,  which  Victor  says  the  Roman 
people  put  on,  when  they  went  to  salute  the  empe- 
ror :  but  whether  it  was  also  a  clerical  habit  in  those 
days,  may  be  questioned,  since  no  ancient  author 
speaks  of  it  as  such  :  but  if  it  was,  it  was  not  any 
peculiar  habit  of  the  clergy  ;  since  Spartian,134  who 
livedin  thetime  of  Constantine,  says,  they  were  then 
used  by  the  common  people  of  Rome,  who  called 
them  caracallee  Antoniniana?,  from  their  author.    The 


ii^upopiov,  which  Epiphanius  joins  with  ihe  collobium, 
was  either  but  another  name  for  the  same  garment, 
or  one  hke  it :  for  it  signifies  a  short  cloak  or  coat, 
as  Petavius 13S  and  other  critics  explain  it :  tjfwjv 
i/iaTiiag,  or  dimidium  pattium,  w:hieh  answers  to  the 
description  of  the  cottobium  given  before.  As  for 
the  linea,  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Cyprian,  which 
Baronius  calls  the  bishop's  rochet,  it  seems  to  have 
been  no  more  than  some  common  garment  made  of 
hnen,  though  we  know  not  what  other  name  to  give 
it.  Baronius  says  pleasantly,  it  was  not  his  shirt, 
and  therefore  concludes  it  must  be  his  rochet:  which 
is  an  argument  to  make  a  reader  smile,  but  carries 
no  great  conviction  in  it.  And  yet  it  is  as  good  as 
any  that  he  produces  to  prove,  that  bishops  in  Cy- 
prian's  time  appeared  in  public  diflferently  habited 
from  other  men.  That  the  clergy  had  their  par- 
ticular  habits  for  ministering  in  Divine  service,  at 
least  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  is  not 
denied,  but  will  be  proved  and  evidenced  in  its  pro- 
per  place :  but  that  any  such  distinction  was  ge- 
nerally  observed  extra  sacra  in  their  other  habits  in 
that  age,  is  what  does  not  appear,  but  the  contrary 
from  what  has  been  discoursed.  It  was  necessary 
for  me  to  give  the  reader  this  caution,  because  some 
unwarily  confound  these  things  together,  and  al- 
lege  the  proofs  or  disproofs  of  the  one  for  the  other, 
which  yet  are  of  very  different  consideration. 


CHAPTER  V. 


SOME  REFLECTIONS  UP0N  THE  F0REG0ING  DIS- 
COURSE,  CONCLUDING  WITH  AN  ADDRESS  T0  THE 
CLERGY   OF    THE    PRESENT    CHURCH. 

Having  thus  far  gone  over,  and  as  it  ^ 

werebrought  into  one  view,  the  chief  ,  n<M'"»'  i •  au 

O  '  lavvsandrulesor  the 

of  those  ancient  laws  and  rules,  which  £J£^to"bi!  db-' 
concerned the elections, qualifications,  ^  Arach»iufw' 
duties,  and  general  offices  of  the  pri-  cer8T' 
mitive  clergy ;  reserving  the  consideration  of  par- 
ticular  offices  to  their  proper  places,  I  shall  close 
this  part  of  the  discourse  with  a  few  necessary  re- 


127  Servius  in  Virgil.  9.  ^Eneid.  vers.  616.  Et  tunicoe  uaa- 
nicas,  et  habent  redimicula  mitrae. 

128  Hieron.  Quajst.  Hebraic.  in  Genes.  xxxvii.  32.  t.  3.  p. 
222.  Pro  varia  tunica  Syinmachus  iuterpretatus  est  tunicam 
manicatam ;  sive  quod  ad  talos  usque  descenderet,  sive  quod 
haberet  manicas;  antiqui  enim  magis  collobiis  utebantur. 

129  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  14.  Tit.  10.  de  Habitu  quo  uti  opor- 
tet  intra  Urbem,  Leg.  1.  Nullus  senatorum  habitum  sibi 
vindicet  militarem,  sed  chlamydis  terrore  deposito,  quieta 
colloborum  ac  penularum  induat  vestimenta,  &c. 

130  Lamprid.  Vit.  Commodi,  p.  139.  Dalniaticatus  in  pub- 
lico  processit. 

131  Id.  Vit.   Heliogab.  p.  317.     Dalmaticatus  in  publico 


post  coenam  saepe  visus  est. 
»2  Bp.  Fell,  Not.  in  Vit.  Cypr.  p.  13. 

133  Victor.  Epit.  Vit.  Caracallae.  Cum  e  Gallia  vestem 
plurimam  devexisset,  talaresque  caracallas  fecisset,  coegis- 
setque  plebem  ad  se  salutandum  indutam  talibus  introire,  de 
nomine  hujus  vestis,  Caiacalla  cognominatus  est. 

134  Spartian.  Vit.  Caracal.  p.  251.  Ipse  Caracalli  nomen 
accepit  a  vestimento,  quod  populo  dederat,  demisso  usque  ad 
talos,  quod  ante  non  fuerat;  unde  hodieque  Antoninianae 
dicuntur  caracallae  hujusmodi,  in  usu  maxime  Romauac  ple- 
bis  frequentatse. 

135  Petav.  Not.  in  Epiphan.  Ha;r.69.n.3.  Suicer.  Thesaur. 
Eccles.  t.  1.  p.  1334. 
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fiections  upon  it,  in  refercnce  to  the  practice  of  the 
clergy  of  the  present  church.  And  here  first  of  all 
it  will  he  proper  to  ohserve,  that  all  the  laws  and 
rules  of  the  primitive  church  are  not  ohligatory  to 
the  present  clergy,  save  only  so  far  as  they  either 
contain  matters  necessary  in  themselves,  or  are 
adopted  into  the  hody  of  rules  and  canons,  which 
are  authorized  and  received  by  the  present  church. 
For  some  laws  were  made  upon  particular  reasons, 
peculiar  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  church 
in  those  times  :  and  it  would  neither  be  reasonable 
nor  possible  to  reduce  men  to  the  observance  of  all 
such  laws,  when  the  reasons  of  them  are  ceased,  and 
the  state  of  affairs  and  circumstances  of  the  church 
are  so  much  altered.  Other  laws  were  made  by  par- 
ticular  churches  for  themselves  only,  and  these  never 
could  oblige  other  churches,  till  they  were  received 
by  their  own  consent,  or  bound  upon  them  by  the 
authority  of  a  general  council,  where  they  them- 
selves  were  represented,  and  their  consent  virtually 
taken :  much  less  can  they  oblige  absolute  and  in- 
dependent  churches  at  the  distance  of  so  many  ages; 
since  every  such  church  has  power  to  make  laws  and 
rules  about  things  of  an  alterable  nature  for  herself, 
and  is  not  tied  to  the  laws  of  any  other.  Nor,  con- 
sequently,  are  any  of  the  members  of  such  a  church 
bound  to  observe  those  rules,  unless  they  be  revived 
and  put  in  force  by  the  church  whereof  they  are 
members.  As  this  is  agreeable  to  the  sense  and 
practice  of  the  catholic  church ;  so  it  was  neces- 
sary  here  to  be  observed,  that  no  one  might  mis- 
take  the  design  of  this  discourse,  as  if  it  tended  to 
make  every  rule,  that  has  been  mentioned  therein, 
become  necessary  and  obligatory;  or  designed  to 
reflect  upon  the  present  church,  because  in  all 
things  she  does  not  conform  to  the  primitive  prac- 
tice :  which  it  is  not  possible  to  do,  without  making 
all  cases  and  circumstances  exactly  the  same  in  all 


sect  2.  Hut,  ^-    Notwithstanding  this,   I 

»nd?m  niL  ™1id  may,  I  presume,  without  offence  take 
ifere°ivedbyjustUau!  leave  to  observe  in  the  next  place,  that 
some  ancient  rules  would  be  of  excel- 
lent  use,  if  they  were  revived  by  just  authority  in 
the  present  church.  What  if  we  had  a  law  agree- 
able  to  that  of  Justinian's  in  the  civil  law,  that  every 
patron  or  elector,  who  presents  a  clerk,  should  de- 
pose  upon  oath,  that  he  chose  him  neither  for  any 
gift,  or  promise,  or  friendship,  or  any  other  cause, 
but  because  he  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  the  true 
catholic  faith,  and  good  life,  and  good  learning  ? 
Might  not  this  be  a  good  addition  to  the  present 
laws  against  simoniacal  contracts  ?  What  if  the 
order  of  the  ancient  chorepiscopi  were  reduced  and 
settled  in  large  dioceses  ?  And  coadjutors  in  case 
of  infirmity  and  old  age  ?     Might  not  these  be  of 


great  use,  as  for  many  other  ends,  so  particularly 
for  the  excrcise  of  discipline,  and  the  easier  and 
constant  discharge  of  that  most  excellent  oflice  of 
confirmation?  The  judicious  reader  will  be  able 
to  carry  this  reflection  through  abundance  of  other 
instances,  which  I  need  not  here  suggest :  and  I  for- 
bear  the  rather,  because  I  am  only  acting  the  part  of 
an  historian  fov  the  ancient  church ;  leaving  others, 
whose  province  it  is,  to  make  laws  for  the  present 
church,  if  any  things  are  here  suggested,  which 
their  wisdom  and  prudence  may  think  fit  to  make 
the  matter  of  laws  for  the  greater  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage  of  it. 

3.  It  may  be  observed  further,  that  Sect  3 
there  were  some  laws  in  the  ancient  arSrat*'iawi  Sma! 
church,  which,  though   they  be  not  thongrTnot  i»™  of 

.     i  ,.    -i       -i  -i  ~  , ,  .     !  -,        the  preseut  church. 

estabhshed  laws  or  the  present  church, 
may  yet  innocently  be  complied  with;  and  perhaps 
it  would  be  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the 
clergy  voluntarily  to  comply  with  them,  since  there 
is  no  law  to  prohibit  that.  I  will  instance  in  one 
case  of  this  nature.  It  was  a  law  in  the  ancient 
church,  as  I  have  showed,1  that  the  clergy  should 
end  all  their  civil  controversies,  which  they  had  one 
with  another,  among  themselves,  and  not  go  to  law 
in  a  secular  court,  unless  they  had  a  controversy 
with  a  layman.  Now,  though  there  be  no  such  law 
in  the  present  church,  yet  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
clergymen  from  choosing  bishops  to  be  their  arbi- 
trators,  and  voluntarily  referring  all  their  causes  to 
them,  or  any  other  judges  whom  they  shall  agree 
upon  among  themselves ;  which  must  be  owned  to 
be  the  most  Christian  way  of  ending  controversies  : 
whence,  as  I  have  showed,  it  was  many  times  prac- 
tised  by  the  laity  in  the  primitive  church,  who  took 
bishops  for  their  arbitrators  by  voluntary  compro- 
mise,  obliging  themselves  to  stand  to  their  arbitra- 
tion.  And  wdiat  was  so  commendajjle  in  the  laity, 
must  needs  be  more  reputable  in  the  clergy,  and 
more  becoming  their  gravity  and  character ;  not  to 
mention  other  advantages,  that  might  arise  from 
this  way  of  ending  disputes,  rather  than  any  other. 
From  this  one  instance  it  will  be  easy  to  judge,  how 
far  it  may  be  both  lawful  and  honourable,  for  the 
clergy  to  imitate  the  practice  of  the  ancients  in 
other  cases  of  the  like  nature. 

4.  The  last  observation  I  have  to  Scct  4 
make  upon  the  foregoing  discourse,  is  jnflu^eof^ftei- 
in  reference  to  such  laws  of  the  an- 
cient  church,  as  must  be  owned  to  be 
of  necessary  and  eternal  obligation.  Such  are  most 
of  those  that  have  been  mentioned  in  the  second 
and  third  chapters  of  this  book,  relating  to  the  life 
and  duties  of  the  clergy  :  in  which  the  clergy  of  all 
churches  will  for  ever  be  concerned,  the  matter  of 
those  laws  being  in  itself  of  absolute  and  indispens- 


1  Book  V.  chap.  1.  sect.  4. 
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able  obligation.  The  practice  of  the  ancients,  there- 
fore,  in  compliance  with  such  laws,  will  be  a  con- 
tinual  admonition,  and  their  examples  a  noble  provo- 
cation  to  the  elergy  of  all  ages.  There  is  nothing 
that  commonly  moves  or  affects  us  more  than  great 
and  good  examples :  they  at  once  both  pleasantly 
instruct,  and  powerfully  excite  us  to  the  practice  of 
our  duty ;  they  show  us  that  rules  are  practicable, 
as  having  already  been  observed  by  men  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves  ;  they  are  apt  to  inflame  our 
courage  by  a  holy  contagion,  and  raise  us  to  noble 
acts  by  provoking  our  emulation  ;  they,  as  it  were, 
shame  us  into  laudable  works,  by  upbraiding  and 
reproaching  our  defects  in  falling  short  of  the  pat- 
terns  set  before  us;  they  work  upon  our  modesty, 
and  turn  it  into  zeal ;  they  raise  our  several  useful 
passions,  and  set  us  to  work  by  exciting  those  in- 
bred  sparks  of  emulation,  and  principles  of  activity, 
that  are  lodged  within  us.  And  for  this  reason, 
whilst  others  have  done  good  service  by  writing  of 
the  pastoral  office  and  care  in  plain  rules  and  direc- 
tions,  I  have  added  the  examples  of  the  ancients  to 
their  rules ;  the  better  to  excite  us  to  tread  those 
paths  which  are  chalked  out  to  us,  by  the  encou- 
ragement  of  such  instructive  and  provoking  exam- 
ples.  Who  can  read  that  brave  defence  and  an- 
swer2  which  St.  Basil  made  to  the  Arian  prefect, 
without  being  warmed  with  something  of  his  zeal 
for  truth  upon  any  the  like  occasion  ?  How  resolute 
and  courageous  will  it  make  a  man,  even  against 
the  calumnies  of  spite  and  malice,  to  contend  for 
the  faith,  when  he  reads3  what  base  slanders  and 
reproaches  were  cast  upon  the  greatest  luminaries 
of  the  church,  and  the  best  of  men,  Athanasius  and 
Basil,  for  standing  up  in  the  cause  of  religion  against 
the  Arian  heresy  !  Again,  how  peaceable,  how  can- 
did,  how  ingenuous  and  prudent  will  it  make  a 
man  in  composing  unnecessary  disputes  that  arise 
among  catholics  in  the  church,  always  to  have  be- 
fore  his  eyes  that  great  example  of  candour  and 
peaceableness,  which  Nazianzen  describes  in  the 
person  of  Athanasius,4  who  by  his  prudence  recon- 
ciled  two  contending  parties,  that  for  a  few  sylla- 
bles,  and  a  dispute  about  mere  words,  had  like  to 
have  torn  the  church  in  pieces  ?  To  instance  but 
once  more,  who  that  reads  that  great  example  of 
charity  and  self-denial  in  the  African  fathers  at  the 
collation  of  Carthage,5  and  considers  with  wrhat  a 
brave  and  public  spirit  they  despised  their  own  pri- 
vate  interest  for  the  good,  and  peace,  and  unity  of 
the  church,  will  not  be  inspired  with  something  of 
the  same  noble  temper,  and  ardent  love  of  Christ ; 
which  will  make  him  willing  to  do  or  suffer  any 
thing  for  the  benefit  of  his  church,  and  sacrifice 


his  own  private  interest  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public  ;  whilst  he  persuades  himse!f,  with  those  holy 
fathers,  that  he  was  made  for  the  church  of  Christ, 
and  not  the  church  for  him  ?  As  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  the  welfare  of  the  church,  to  have 
these  and  the  like  virtues  and  graces  planted  in  the 
hearts  of  her  clergy ;  so,  among  other  means  that 
may  be  used  for  the  promoting  this  end,  there  is 
none  perhaps  more  likely  to  take  effect,  than  the 
recommending  such  virtues  by  the  powerful  provo- 
cation  of  such  noble  examples.  And  he  that  offers 
such  images  of  virtue  to  public  view,  may  at  least 
be  allowed  to  make  the  apology,  which  Sulpicius 
Severus8  makes  for  his  writing  the  Life  of  St.  Mar- 
tin  :  Etsi  ipsi  non  viximus,  ut  aliis  exemplo  esse  pos- 
simiis  :  dedimus  tamen  operam,  ne  illi  laterent,  qui  es- 
sent  imitandi. 

But  whilst  I  am  so  earnest  in  re- 
commending  the  examples  of  the  an- 


Sect.  5. 
le     particular 
recommended 


cients,  I  must  not  forget  to  inculcate  Kung^tiTfhe  S 

^llfVl     cient  methnd  of 

11    training  up  person» 


for  the  ministry. 


some  of  their  excellent  rules 
as  their  laws  about  training  up  young 
men  for  the  ministry  under  the  mayister  disciplince, 
whose  business  was  to  form  their  morals,  and  inure 
them  to  such  studies,  exercises,  and  practices,  as 
would  best  qualify  them  for  higher  offices  and  ser- 
vices  in  the  church.  This  method  of  education  be- 
ing  now  changed  into  that  of  universities  and 
schools  of  learning,  it  highly  concerns  them  on 
whom  this  care  is  devolved,  to  see  that  the  same 
ends  however  be  answered,  that  is,  that  all  young 
men  who  aspire  to  the  sacred  profession,  be  rightly 
formed  both  in  their  studies  and  morals,  to  qualify 
them  for  their  great  work  and  the  several  duties  of 
their  calling.  And  they  are  the  more  concerned  to 
be  careful  in  this  matter,  because  bishops  now  can- 
not  have  that  personal  knowledge  of  the  morals  of 
such  persons,  as  they  had  formerly,  when  they  were 
trained  up  under  their  eye,  and  liable  to  their  in- 
spection  :  but  now,  as  to  this  part  of  their  qualifica- 
tion,  they  must  depend  first  upon  the  care,  and  then 
upon  the  testimony,  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with 
their  education.  Besides,  a  late  eminent  writer,' 
who  inquires  into  the  causes  of  the  present  corrup- 
tion  of  Christians,  where  he  has  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  pastoral  office,  and  the  ordinary  methods  now 
used  for  training  up  persons  to  it,  makes  a  double 
complaint  of  the  way  of  education  in  several  of  the 
universities  of  Europe.  As  to  manners,  he  com- 
plains  that  young  people  live  there  licentiously,  and 
are  left  to  their  own  conduct,  and  make  public  pro- 
fession  of  dissoluteness  :  nay,  that  they  not  only 
live  there  irregularly,  but  have  privileges,  which  give 
them  a  right  to  commit  with  impunity  all  manner 


2  See  Book  VI.  chap.  3.  sect.  10. 

4  See  chap.  3.  sect.  9. 

5  See  chap.  4.  sect.  2. 


3  Ibid. 


6  Sever.  de  Vita  S.  Martin.  in  Prologo. 
'  Ostervald's  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  Christians,  part 
2.  c.  3.  p.  333. 
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of  insolencies,  brutalities,  and  scandals,  and  which 
exempt  them  from  the  magistrate's  jurisdiction. 
Now,  such  universities  as  are  concerned  in  this  ac- 
cusation,  (which  by  the  blessing  of  God  those  of 
our  land  are  not,)  havc  great  reason  to  consider  how 
far  they  are  fallen  from  the  primitive  standard,  and 
what  a  difference  there  is  between  the  ancient  way 
of  educating  under  the  inspection  of  a  bishop,  and 
the  conduct  of  a  master  of  discipline  in  every  church, 
and  the  way  of  such  academies,  where,  if  that  learn- 
ed  person  say  true,  "  the  care  of  masters  and  pro- 
fessors  does  not  extend  to  the  regulating  of  the 
manners  of  their  disciples."  The  other  complaint 
he  makes,  is  in  reference  to  the  studies  which  are 
pursued  at  universities,  in  which  he  observes  two 
faults.  One  in  reference  to  the  method  of  teaching. 
"  Divinity  is  treated  there,  and  the  Holy  Scripture 
explained,  altogether  in  a  scholastical  and  specu- 
lative  manner.  Common  places  are  read,  which 
are  full  of  school  terms,  and  of  questions  not  very 
material.  This  makes  young  men  resolve  all  reli- 
gion  into  controversies,  and  gives  them  intricate  and 
false  norions  of  divinity."  The  other  fault,  he 
thinks,  is  more  essential:  "  Little  or  no  care  is  taken, 
to  teach  those  who  dedicate  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  church,  several  things,  the  knowledge  of 
which  would  be  very  necessary  to  them.  The  study 
of  history  and  of  church  antiquity  is  neglected :  mo- 
rality  is  not  taught  in  divinity  schools,  but  in  a  su- 
perficial  and  scholastic  manner ;  and  in  many  aca- 
demies  it  is  not  taught  at  all.  They  seldom  speak 
there  of  discipline,  they  give  few  or  no  instructions 
concerning  the  manner  of  exercising  the  pastoral 
care,  or  of  governing  the  church.  So  that  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  are  admitted  into  this 
office,  enter  into  it  without  knowing  wherein  it  con- 
sists ;  all  the  notion  they  have  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a 
profession  which  obliges  them  to  preach  and  to 
explain  texts."  I  cannot  think  all  universities  are 
equally  concerned  in  this  charge,  nor  shall  I  inquire 
how  far  any  are,  but  only  say,  that  the  faults  here 
complained  of  were  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
methods  of  education  in  the  primitive  church; 
where,  as  I  have  showed,  the  chief  studies  of  men 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  church,  both  before  and 
after  their  ordinations,  were  such  as  directly  tended 
to  instruct  them  in  the  necessary  duties  and  offices 
of  their  function.  The  great  care  then  was  to 
oblige  men  carefully  to  study  the  Scriptures  in  a 
practical  way,  and  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
history  and  laws  and  disciphne  of  the  church,  by 
the  knowledge  and  exercise  of  which  they  became 
expert  in  all  the  arts  of  curing  souls  and  making 
pious  and  holy  men,  which  is  the  business  of  spi- 
ritual  physicians,  and  the  whole  of  the  pastoral 
office  :  in  which  therefore  their  rules  and  examples 
are  proper  to  be  proposed  to  all  churches  for  their 
imitation. 


Another  sort  of  rules  worthy  our  f 

most  serious  thoughts  and  consider-  f,(;' l',.,,',!;;,','./"'',! 
ation,  were  those  which  concerned  $SuSfo£3££5£ 
the  examination  of  the  candidates  for  IstI7' 
the  ministry.  For  by  these  such  methods  were  pre- 
scribed,  and  such  caution  used,  that  it  was  scarce 
possible  for  an  unfit  or  immoral  man  to  be  admitted 
to  an  ecclesiastical  office,  unless  a  bishop  and  the 
whole  church  combined  as  it  were  to  choose  unwor- 
thy  men,  which  was  a  case  thatvery  rarely  happened. 
It  was  a  peculiar  advantage  in  the  primitive  church, 
that  by  her  laws  ordinarily  none  were  to  be  ordained 
but  in  the  church  where  they  were  personally  known  ; 
so  that  their  manners  and  wTay  of  living  might  be 
most  strictly  canvassed  and  examined ;  and  a  vi- 
cious  man  could  not  be  ordained,  if  either  the  bishop 
or  the  church  had  the  courage  to  reject  him.  Now, 
though  this  rule  cannot  be  practised  in  the  present 
state  of  the  church,  yet  the  main  intent  of  it  is  of 
absolute  necessity  to  be  answered  and  provided  for 
some  other  way ;  else  the  church  must  needs  suffer 
greatly,  and  infinitely  fall  short  of  the  purity  of  the 
primitive  church,  by  conferring  the  most  sacred  of 
all  characters  upon  immoral  and  unworthy  men. 
The  only  way  w*hich  our  present  circumstances  will 
admit  of,  to  answer  the  caution  that  was  used  in 
former  days,  is  to  certify  the  bishop  concerning  the 
candidates'  known  probity  and  integrity  of  Hfe,  by 
such  testimonials  as  he  may  safely  depend  upon. 
Here  therefore  every  one  sees,  without  my  observing 
it  to  him,  that  to  advance  the  present  church  to  the 
purity  and  excellency  of  the  primitive  church,  there 
is  need  of  the  utmost  caution  in  this  matter ;  that 
testimonials  in  so  weighty  an  affair  be  not  promis- 
cuously  granted  unto  all ;  nor  to  any  but  upon  rea- 
sonable  evidence  and  assurance  of  the  things  testified 
therein:  othenvise  we  partake  in  other  men's  sins, 
and  are  far  from  consulting  truly  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  his  church,  whilst  we  deviate  so 
much  fiom  the  exactness  and  caution  that  is  showTed 
us  in  the  primitive  pattern. 

The  other  part  of  the  examination  of  candidates, 
which  related  to  their  abilities  and  talents,  was 
made  with  no  less  diligence  and  exactness.  The 
chief  inquiry  wTas,  whether  they  were  wTell  versed  in 
the  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
whether  they  rightly  understood  the  fundamentals 
of  religion,  the  necessary  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  rules  of  morality  as  delivered  in  the  law  of 
God ;  whether  they  had  been  conversant  in  the  his- 
tory  of  the  church,  and  understood  her  laws  and 
discipline  ;  and  were  men  of  prudence  to  govern,  as 
wTell  as  of  ability  to  teach,  the  people  committed  to 
their  charge.  These  were  things  of  great  import- 
ance,  because  most  of  them  wTere  of  daily  use  in  the 
exercise  of  the  ministry  and  pastoral  care ;  and 
therefore  proper  to  be  insisted  on  in  examinations 
of  this  nature.    These  were  the  qualifications,  which, 
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joined  with  the  burning  and  shining  light  of  a  pious 
life,  raised  the  primitive  church  and  clergy  to  that 
height  of  glory,  which  we  all  profess  to  admire  in 
them :  and  the  very  naming  that  is  a  sufficient  pro- 
vocation  to  such  as  are  concemed  in  this  matter,  to 
express  thcir  zeal  for  the  welfare  and  glory  of  the 
present  church,  by  kecping  strictly  to  the  measures, 
which  were  so  successfully  observed  in  the  ancient 
church ;  and  without  which  the  ends  of  the  ministry 
cannot  be  fully  attained  in  any  church,  whilst  per- 
sons  are  ordained  that  want  proper  qualifications. 

Sm.  7  I  shall  not  now  stand  to  inculcate 

aboutS'ri'v^/1'd-  any  other  rules  about  particular  du- 
cfTeV "privai«'du-  ties,  studying,  preaching,  or  the  like, 
but  only  beg  leave  to  recommend  the 
primitive  pattern  in  two  things  more.  The  one 
concerns  private  pastors,  the  other  is  humbly  offer- 
ed  to  the  governors  of  the  church.  That  which 
concerns  private  pastors,  is  the  duty  of  private  ad- 
dress,  and  the  exercise  of  private  discipline  toward 
the  people  committed  to  their  charge.  Some  emi- 
nent  persons,8  who  have  lately  considered  the  duties 
of  the  pastoral  office,  reckon  this  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal  and  most  necessary  functions  of  it ;  which 
consists  in  inspecting  the  lives  of  private  persons, 
in  visiting  families,  in  exhortations,  warnings,  re- 
proofs,  instructions,  reconciliations,  and  in  all  those 
other  cares,  which  a  pastor  ought  to  take  of  those 
over  whom  he  is  constituted.  "  For,"  as  they  rightly 
observe,  "  neither  general  exhortations  nor  public 
discipline  can  answer  all  the  occasions  of  the  church. 
There  are  certain  disorders,  which  pastors  ncither 
can  nor  ought  to  repress  openly,  and  which  yet 
ought  to  be  remedied  by  them.  In  such  cases,  pri- 
vate  admonitions  are  to  be  used.  The  concern  of 
men's  salvation  requires  this,  and  it  becomes  the 
pastoral  carefulness  to  seek  the  straying  sheep,  and 
not  to  let  the  wicked  perish  for  want  of  warning." 
But  now,  because  this  is  a  nice  and  difficult  work, 
and  requires  not  only  great  diligence  and  applica- 
tion,  but  also  great  art  and  prudence,  with  a  pro- 
portionable  share  of  meekness,  moderation,  and 
temper,  to  perform  it  aright ;  it  is  often  either 
wholly  neglected,  or  very  ill  performed ;  whilst  some 
think  it  enough  to  admonish  sinners  from  the  pul- 
pit,  and  others  admonish  them  indiscreetly,  which 
tends  more  to  provoke  than  reclaim  them.  To  re- 
medy  both  these  evils,  it  will  be  useful  to  reflect 
upon  that  excellent  discourse  of  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
which  has  been  suggested  in  the  third  chapter  of 
this  book,9  where  he  considers  that  great  variety  of 
tempers  that  is  in  men,  and  the  nicety  of  all  matters 
and  occasions,  that  a  skilful  pastor  ought  to  con- 
sider,  in  order  to  apply  suitable  remedies  to  every 
distemper.     And  there   the  reader  will  also  find 


iic  discipline  upon 
delinquent  clergy- 
tnen,  who  were  con* 
vict  of  scandalous 
offences. 


some  other  excellent  cautions  and  directions  given 
by  Chrysostom  and  others  upon  this  head,  with  ex- 
amples  proper  to  excite  him  to  the  performance  of 
this  necessary  duty. 

The  other  thing  I  would  humbly 
ofler  to  the  consideration  of  our  supe-  .  iM?-  Their  rul" 

i  lor  exercising  pub- 

riors,  who  are  the  guardians  of  public 
discipline,  and  inspectors  of  the  be- 
haviour  of  private  pastors,  is  the  ex- 
ercise  of  discipline  in  the  ancient  church.  By 
which  I  do  not  now  mean  that  general  discipline, 
which  was  excrcised  toward  all  oflenders  in  the 
church  ;  but  the  particular  discipline  that  was  used 
among  the  clergy ;  by  virtue  of  which,  every  clerk 
convict  of  immorality,  or  other  scandalous  offence, 
was  liable  to  be  deposed,  and  punished  with  other 
ecclesiastical  censures ;  of  which,  both  crimes  and 
punishments,  I  have  given  a  particular  account  in 
the  three  foregoing  chapters  of  this  book.  It  is  a 
thing  generally  acknowledged  by  all,  that  the  glory 
of  the  ancient  church  was  her  discipline ;  and  it  is 
as  general  a  complaint  of  the  misfortune  of  the  pre- 
sent  church,  that  corruptions  abound  for  want  of 
reviving  and  restoring  the  ancient  discipline.  Now, 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  either  of  these  observations, 
it  ought  to  be  a  quickening  argument  to  all  that  sit 
at  the  helm  of  government  in  the  church,  to  bestir 
themselves  with  their  utmost  zeal,  that  discipline, 
where  it  is  wanting,  may  at  least  be  restored  among 
the  clergy ;  that  no  scandals  or  offences  may  be 
tolerated  among  them,  whose  lives  and  practices 
ought  to  be  a  light  and  a  guide  to  others.  As  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  the  free  exercise  of  it  here,  so 
it  is  but  fitting  it  should  be  exemplified  in  them ;  as 
for  many  other  reasons,  so  particularly  for  this  : 
that  the  laity  may  not  think  they  are  to  be  tied  to 
any  discipline,  which  the  clergy  have  not  first  ex- 
ercised  upon  themselves  with  greater  severity  of 
ecclesiastical  censures.  And  if  either  rules  or  ex- 
amples  can  encourage  this,  those  of  the  primiiive 
church  are  most  provoking:  her  rules  of  discipline 
were  most  excellent  and  exact  in  themselves,  and 
for  the  most  part  as  exactly  managed  by  persons 
intrusted  with  the  execution  of  them. 
After  these  reflections  made  upon 

1  Sect.  9. 

the  laws  and  practice  of  the  primitive  re?0ur'nlantiJed^iftSe,° 
clergy,  it  will  be  needless  to  make  gj?6^  "^Jv?" 
any  long  address  to  any  orders  of  the  (1%™™™™"™™! 

d«    ,,  t  mi     in  the  present  age. 

ergy   of  the   present   age.      1   will 

therefore  only  observe  one  thing  more,  that  Julian's 

design  to  bring  the  laws  of  the  primitive  clergy  into 

use  among  the  heathen  priests,  in  order  to  reform 

them,  as  it  was  then  a  plain  testimony  of  their  ex- 

cellency,  so  it  is  now  a  proper  argument  to  provoke 

the  zeal  of  the  present  clergy,  to  be  more  forward 


8  Ostervald's  Causes  of  the  Corrupt.  of  Christians,  p.  318. 
See  also  Bishop  Burnet's  Pastoral  Care,  c.  8.  p.  9G. 


»  See  Book  VI.  chap.  3.  sect.  8. 
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and  ambitious  in  tlicir  imitation.  I  liave  alrcadv, 
in  part,  recited  Julian's  testimony  and  design,  out 

of  his  letter  to  Aisacius,  high  priest  of  Galatia  :  I 
sliall  here  subjoin  a  more  ample  testimony  from  a 
fragment  of  one  of  his  epistles10  printed  among  his 
works,  where,  speaking  of  the  Gentile  priests,  he 
says,  It  was  reasonable  they  should  be  honoured,  as 
the  ministers  and  servants  of  the  gods,  by  whose 
mediation  many  blessings  were  derived  from  hea- 
ven  upon  the  world :  and  so  long  as  they  retained 
this  character,  thcy  were  to  be  honoured  and  re- 
spected  by  all,  but  if  wickcd  and  vicious,  thcy 
should  be  deposed  from  their  office,"  as  unworthy 
of  their  function.  Their  lives  wcre  to  be  so  rcgu- 
lated,  as  that  they  might  be  a  copy  and  pattern  of 
what  thcy  were  to  preach  to  mcn.  To  this  pur- 
pose  thcy  should  be  careful  in  all  their  addresses 
to  the  gods,  to  express  all  imaginable  reverence 
and  piety,12  as  being  in  their  prescnce  and  under 
their  inspection.  They  should  neither  speak  a 
filthy  word,  nor  hear  one  ;  but  abstain  as  well  from 
all  impure  discourse,  as  vile  and  wicked  actions, 
and  not  let  a  scurrilous  or  abusive  jest  come  from 
their  mouths.  They  should  read  no  books  tending 
this  way,  such  as  Archilochus  and  Hipponax,  and 
the  writers  of  loose,  wanton  comedies ;  but  apply 
themselves  to  t.he  study  of  such  philosophers  as 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Chrysippus,  and  Zeno, 
whose  writings  were  most  likely  to  create  piety  in 
men's  minds.  For  all  sorts  of  books  were  not  fit  to 
be  read  by  the  priests  :  even  among  philosophers, 
those  of  Pyrrho  and  Epicurus  were  wholly  to  be  re- 
jected  by  them  ;  and  instead  of  these  they13  should 
learn  such  divine  hymns,  as  were  to  be  sung  in 
honour  of  the  gods,  to  whom  they  should  make 
their  supplications  publicly  and  privately  thrice  a 
day,  if  it  might  be  ;  however,  twice  at  least,  morn- 
ing  and  evening.  In  the  course  of  their  public 
ministrations  in  the  temples,"  wThich  at  Rome 
commonly  held  for  thirty  days,  they  were  to  reside 
all  the  time  in  the  temples,  and  give  themselves  to 
philosophic  thoughts,  and  neither  go  to  their  own 
houses,  nor  into  the  forum,  nor  see  any  magistrate 
but  in  the  temple.  When  their  term  of  waiting 
was  expired,  and  they  were  returned  home,  they 
might  not  converse  or  feast  promiscuously  with  all, 
but  only  with  their  friends  and  the  best  of  men ; 
they  were  but  rarely  then  to  appear  in  the  forum, 
and  not  to  visit  the  magistrates  and  rulers,  except 
it  were  in  order  to  be  helpful  to  some  that  needed 
their  assistance.  While  they  ministered  in  the 
temple,  they  wTere  to  be  arrayed  with  a  magnificent 
garment;  but  out  of  it,  they  must  wear  common 
apparel,  and  that  not  very  costly,  or  in  the  least 
savouring  of  pride  and  vain-glory.     They  were  in 


10  Julian.  Fragment.  Epist.  p.  542.  "  Ibid.  p.  543. 

12  Ibid.  p.  547.  13  Ibid.  p.  551. 


no  case ls  to  go  to  see  thc  obseene  and  wanton 
shows  of  the  public  theatrcs,  nor  to  bring  thcm  into 
their  own  houses,  nor  to  converse  familiarly  with 
any  charioteer,  or  player,  or  dancer  bclonging  to 
the  thcatre.  After  this  he  signities,  out  of  what 
sort  of  men  the  priests  should  be  chosen.  They 
should  be  the  best  that  could  be  found  in  every 
city,  pcrsons  that  had  true  love  for  God  and  man, 
and  then  it  mattered  not  whether  they  were  rich 
or  poor  ;  there  being  no  difference  to  be  made  be- 
tween  noble  and  ignoble  in  this  case  :  no  one  was 
to  be  rejected  upon  other  accounts,  who  was  endued 
with  those  two  qualities,  piety  to  God  and  humanity 
to  men.  Whereof  the  former  might  be  evidenced 
by  their  care  to  make  all  their  domestics  as  devout 
as  themselves  ;  and  the  latter,  by  their  readiness  to 
distributc  liberally  to  the  poor,  out  of  that  little 
they  had,  and  extending  their  charity  to  as  many 
as  was  possible.  And  there  wras  the  more  reason 
to  be  careful  in  this  matter,  because  it  was  mani- 
festly  the  neglect  of  this  humanity  in  the  priests, 
which  had  given  occasion  to  the  impious  Galileans 
(by  whom  he  means  the  Christians)  to  strengthen 
their  party  by  the  practice  of  that  humanity,  wbich 
the  others  neglected.  For  as  kidnappers  steal  away 
children,  whom  they  first  allure  with  a  cake ;  so 
these  begin  first  to  wTork  upon  honest-hearted  Gen- 
tiles  with  their  love-feasts,  and  entertainments,  and 
ministering  of  tables,  as  they  call  them,  till  at  last 
they  pervert  them  to  atheism  and  impiety  against 
the  gods. 

Now  from  this  discourse  of  Julian,  I  think,  it  is 
very  evident,  that  he  had  observed  what  laws  and 
practices  had  chiefiy  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment  of  the  character  and  credit  of  the  Christian 
clergy,  and  of  the  Christian  religion  by  their 
means  :  and  therefore  he  laboured  to  introduce  the 
like  rules  and  discipline  among  the  idol-priests,  and* 
intended  to  have  made  many  other  alterations  in 
the  heathen  customs,  in  compliance  with  the  en- 
vied  rites  and  usages  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  is 
observed  both  by  Gregory  Nazianzen 16  and  Sozo- 
men,"  who  give  us  a  particular  account  of  his  in- 
tended  emendations.  The  very  mentioning  w-hich, 
if  I  mistake  not,  is  a  loud  call  to  us,  to  be  at  least 
as  zealous  as  Julian  was,  in  copying  out  such  excel- 
lencies  of  the  primitive  clergy,  as  are  proper  for  our 
imitation.  It  is  the  argument  which  the  apostle 
makes  use  of  in  a  like  case :  "  I  wdll  provoke  you  to 
jealousy  by  them  that  are  no  people,  by  a  foolish 
nation  will  I  anger  you,"  Rom.  x.  19.  I  must 
needs  say,  it  will  be  but  a  melancholy  consideration 
for  any  man,  to  find  hereafter,  that  the  zeal  of  an 
apostate  heathen  shall  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
him  and  condemn  him. 


m  Ibid.  p.  553. 

,6Naz.  Invect.  1.  in  Julian. 


15  Ibid.  p.  555. 

"  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  16. 
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We  all  profess  (as  it  is  our  duty  to 
Thecondusion by  do)  a  great  zeal  for  the  honour  and 

way   of    address   to  ,„,.■,  i  i  -*t 

the  cier<ry  of  the  welfare  of  the  present  church.    Now, 

present  cliurch.  r 

if  indeed  we  have  that  zeal  which  we 
profess,  we  shall  be  careful  to  demonstrate  it  in  all 
our  actions ;  ohserving  those  necessary  rules  and 
measures  which  raised  the  primitive  church  to  its 
glory.  We  are  ohliged,  in  this  respect,  first  to  be 
strict  and  exemplary  in  our  lives ;  to  set  others  a 
pattern  of  sobriety,  humility,  meekness,  charity, 
self-denial,  and  contempt  of  the  world,  and  all  such 
common  graces  as  are  required  of  Christians  in 
general  to  adorn  their  profession :  and  then  to  add 
to  these  the  peculiar  graces  and  ornaments  of  our 
function,  diligence,  prudence,  fidelity,  and  piety  in 
the  whole  course  of  our  ministry ;  imitating  those 
excellencies  of  the  ancients  which  have  been  de- 
scribed ;  confining  ourselves  to  the  proper  business 
of  our  calling,  and  not  intermeddling  or  distracting 
ourselves  with  other  cares  ;  employing  our  thoughts 
and  time  in  useful  studies,  and  directing  them  to 
their  proper  end,  the  edification  of  the  church; 
performing  all  divine  offices  with  assiduity  and  con- 
stancy,  and  in  that  rational,  decent,  and  becoming 
way,  as  suits  the  nature  of  the  action ;  making  our 
addresses  to  God  with  a  serious  reverence,  and  an 
affecting  fervency  of  devotion  ;  and  in  our  discourses 
to  men,  speaking  always  as  the  oracles  of  God,  with 
Scripture  eloquence,  which  is  the  most  persuasive : 
in  our  doctrine  showing  uncorruptness,  gravity, 
sincerity,  sound  speech  that  cannot  be  condemned : 
in  our  reproofs,  and  the  exercise  of  public  and  pri- 
vate  discipline,  using  great  wisdom  and  prudence, 
both  to  discern  the  tempers  of  men,  and  to  time 
the  application  to  its  proper  season,  mixing  charity 
and  compassion  with  a  just  severity,  and  endea- 
vouring  to  restore  fallen  brethren  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness  ;  showing  gentleness  and  patience  to  them 
that  are  in  error,  and  giving  them  good  arguments 
with  good  usage  in  order  to  regain  them ;  avoiding 
all  bitter  and  contumelious  language,  and  never 
bringing  against  any  man  a  railing  accusation ; 
treating  those  of  our  own  order,  whether  superiors, 


inferiors,  or  equals,  with  all  the  decency  and  respect 
that  is  due  to  them,  since  nothing  is  more  scandal- 
ous  among  clergymen,  than  the  abuses  and  con- 
tempt  of  one  another ;  endeavouring  here,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  cases,  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace ;  showing  ourselves  candid 
and  ingenuous  in  moderating  disputes  among  good 
catholics,  as  well  as  resolute  and  prudent  in  oppos- 
ing  the  malicious  designs  of  the  professed  enemies 
of  truth ;  briefly,  employing  our  thoughts  day  and 
night  upon  these  things,  turning  our  designs  this 
way,  and  always  acting  with  a  pure  intention  for 
the  benefit  and  edification  of  the  church ;  even  neg- 
lecting  our  own  honours,  and  despising  our  own 
interest,  when  it  is  needful,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  public.  Such  actions  will  proclaim  our  zeal 
indeed,  and  draw  every  eye  to  take  notice  of  it. 
Such  qualities,  joined  with  probity  and  integrity  of 
life,  will  equal  our  character  to  that  of  the  primi- 
tive  saints ;  and  either  give  happy  success  to  our 
labours,  or  at  least  crown  our  endeavours  with  the 
comfort  and  satisfaction  of  having  discharged  a 
good  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  best 
designs  indeed  may  be  frustrated,  and  the  most 
pious  and  zealous  endeavours  be  disappointed.  It 
was  so  with  our  Lord  and  Master  himself,  and  no 
one  of  his  household  then  is  to  think  it  strange  if 
it  happen  to  be  his  own  case.  For  though  he  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  though  he  had  done  so  many 
miracles  among  the  Jews,  yet  they  believed  not  on 
him.  This  seems  to  be  written  for  our  comfort, 
that  we  should  not  be  wholly  dejected,  though  our 
endeavours  fail  of  success,  since  our  Lord  himself 
was  first  pleased  to  take  his  share  in  the  disappoint- 
ment.  It  will  still  be  our  comfort,  that  we  can  be 
able  to  say  with  the  prophet l8  in  this  case,  Though 
we  have  laboured  in  vain,  and  spent  our  strength 
for  nought,  yet  surely  our  judgment  is  with  the 
Lord,  and  our  work  with  our  God :  and  then,  though 
Israel  be  not  gathered,  yet  shall  we  be  glorious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  our  God  shall  be  our 
strength. 

19  Isa.  xlix.  4,  5. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF    THE    DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    THE    FIKST    ASCETICS  AND  MONKS,  AND    OF    THE    FIRST  ORIGINAL 

OF    THE    MONASTIC    LIFE. 


secti.  They  who  are  conversant  in  the 
th^h^mTi"  writings  of  the  ancients,  wffl  very 
often  meet  with  the  name,  ao-ioirai, 
ascetics,  applied  to  some  Christians  by  way  of 
distinction  from  others.  The  generality  of  writers 
in  the  Romish  church,  wherever  they  meet  with 
this  word,  lay  hold  of  it  as  an  argument  to  prove 
the  antiquity  of  monks  in  the  church ;  whereas,  in- 
deed,  there  was  a  very  wide  difference  between  them : 
for  thougli,  in  the  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
ages,  when  the  monastic  life  was  fully  established, 
ascetics  and  monks  often  signify  the  same  persons ; 
yet  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  three  first  centuries, 
it  was  otherwise  :  for  there  were  always  ascetics  in 
the  church,  but  not  always  monks  retiring  to  the 
deserts  and  mountains,  or  living  in  monasteries  and 
cells,  as  in  after  ages. 

This  difference  is  freely  confessed 
Thisdiavronceic-  by  some  of  the  more  frank  and  ingenu- 

knowledged  bj  some  .  _  .  _       _ 

ingenuouswr.tersin  0us  wnters  of  the  Romish  church ;  as 

the  Romish  church. 

.Valesius1  and  Mr.  Pagi,2  who  correct 
the  mistakes  of  Baronius,  Christopherson, and others 
in  this  matter.  Eusebius,  speaking  of  Philo  Judeeus 
his  description  of  the  Egyptian  tJicrapeutce,  says, 
he  therein  exactly  described  the  life  of  the  Chris- 
tian  ascetics3  that  lived  in  those  times.  Where, 
by  ascetics,  Christopherson  and  Baronius  under- 
stand  monks  and  rehgious,  as  they  speak  in  the 
modern  style  :  but  Valesius  rightly  observes,  that 
there  were  no  monks  in  the  time  of  Philo,  but  both 
the  name  and  institution  of  them  was  of  much  later 
date.  Ascetic  was  a  more  general  name  than  that 
of  monk :  for  though  every  monk  was  an  ascetic, 
yet  every  ascetic  was  not  a  monk ;  but  anciently 
every  Christian  that  made  profession  of  a  more 
strict  and  austere  life,  was  dignified  with  the  name 


Sect  3. 

the   primi- 
ascetics  were. 


of  ascetic  ;  which  is  a  name  borrowed  by  the  Chris- 
tians  from  the  ancient  philosophers,  as  Valesius 
shows  out  of  Arian,  Artemidorus,  and  Philo ;  and 
signifies,  as  the  word  imports,  any  one  that  exer- 
cises  himself  by  the  severe  rules  of  abstinence  and 
virtue  ;  of  which  kind  there  were  always  ascetics, 
without  being  monks,  from  the  first  foundation  of 
the  church  by  the  apostles. 

Such  were  all  those  that  inured 
themselves  to  greater  degrees  of  ab-     ""'hat 

°  °  ti»e  asi 

stirience  and  fasting  than  other  men. 
As  those  mentioned  by  Origen,'1  who  abstained  from 
fiesh  and  living  creatures,  as  well  as  the  Pythago- 
reans,  but  upon  very  different  principles  and  de- 
signs  :  the  Pythagoreans  abstained  upon  the  fond 
imagination  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  lest  a 
father  should  kill  and  eat  his  own  son  in  the  body 
of  a  living  creature ;  but  the  ascetics,  says  he,  among 
us  do  it  only  to  keep  under  the  body,  and  bring  it 
into  subjection ;  to  mortify  their  members  upon 
earth,  fornication,  uncleanness,  lasciviousness,  and 
all  inordinate  passions  and  affections.  Such  absti- 
nence  the  Apostolical  Canons  call  arNCTjo-te,6  the  ex- 
ercise  of  an  ascetic  life,  saying,  If  any  bishop, 
presbyter,  or  deacon,  or  any  other  of  the  clergy, 
abstain  from  marriage,  flesh,  or  wine,  oit  ,'td  .iWi/- 
aiv,  a'XXd  Sia  fS$t\vpiav,  not  for  exercise'  sake,  but 
as  abominating  the  good  creatures  of  God,  &c,  let 
him  either  reform  himself,  or  be  deposed  and  cast 
out  of  the  church.  So  that  all  who  exercised 
themselves  with  abstinence  from  flesh,  only  for 
mortification,  and  not  out  of  an  opinion  of  its  un- 
cleanness,  (as  some  heretics  did,)  were  reckoned  as- 
cetics,  whether  they  were  of  the  laity  or  clergy. 
Some  of  these  not  only  abstained  from  flesh,  but 
often  continued  their  fasts  for  two  or  three  davs 


1  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  lib.  2.  c.  17. 

2  Pagi,  Critic.  in  Baron.  an.  62.  n.  4. 

8  Euseb.  lib.  2.  c.  17.     Tov  fiiov  tcov  irap'  t)/xiv  do-KijTtov 
ttis  ivt  fiaXiaTa  aKpifiiaTaTa  icrTOpwv,  &c. 


4  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  5.  p.  261.  "Opa  t>\v  Sia<popav  tb 
a'.Tiot/  Tijs  ifi\f/u)(wv  diroxrjs,  tuji/  diro  tov  ITi/Oayd/oot', 
/cat  Tujf  kv  VfJ-iv  daKrjTwv. 

5  Canon.  Apost.  c.  51. 
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togethcr  without  taking  any  food  at  all ;  of  which 
there  are  frequent  instances  in  Irenseus,6  and  Dio- 
nysius  of  Alexandria,7  and  Epiphanius,8  and  others  : 
and  such  again  were  called  ascetics9  from  the  severe 
exercise  of  fasting,  to  whieh  tliey  accustomed  them- 
selves.  Secondly,  In  like  manncr,  thcy  who  were 
more  than  ordinary  intent  upon  the  exercise  of 
prayer,  and  spent  their  time  in  devotion,  were  justly 
thought  to  deserve  the  name  of  ascetics.  Whence 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,10  speaking  of  Anna  the  pro- 
phetess,  (who  departed  not  from  the  temple,  but 
served  God  with  fasting  and  prayer,  night  and  day,) 
styles  her  doicr)rpia  tvKafSt^dTT),  the  religious  ascetic, 
which  the  common  translations,  not  so  correctly, 
render,  monialis,  as  if  she  had  been  confined  to  a 
monastery  or  a  cloister,  of  which  we  read  nothing 
in  those  times  in  Jerusalem.  Thirdly,  The  exercise 
of  charity  and  contempt  of  the  world  in  any  extra- 
ordinary  degree,  as  when  men  gave  up  their  whole 
estate  to  the  service  of  God  or  use  of  the  poor,  was 
another  thing  that  gave  men  the  denomination  and 
title  of  ascetics.  In  this  respect  St.  Jerom  calls 
Pierius  "  a  wonderful  ascetic,  because,  among  other 
things,  he  embraced  a  voluntary  poverty,  and  lived 
an  austere  and  philosophic  life.  And  perhaps,  for 
the  same  reason,  he  gives  Serapion,  bishop  of  Anti- 
och,  the  same  title,12  as  having  freely  given  up  his 
whole  estate  to  the  service  of  the  church  upon  his 
ordination ;  which  was  a  practice  very  common  in 
those  days,  as  appears  from  the  examples  of  Cy- 
prian,  Paulinus,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  many 
others.  Fourthly,  The  widows  and  virgins  of  the 
church,  and  all  such  as  confined  themselves  to  a 
single  life,  and  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,  were  reckoned  into  the 
number  of  ascetics,  though  there  was  then  neither 
cloister  nor  vow  to  keep  them  under  this  obliga- 
tion.  Thus  Epiphanius 13  observes  of  Marcion,  that 
before  he  fell  into  his  heresy  he  lived  an  ascetic  life, 
professing  celibacyunder  his  father,  who  was  bishop 
of  Sinope  in  Pontus,  by  whom  he  was  excommuni- 
cated  for  corrupting  one  of  the  virgins  of  the  church. 
Origen,  in  like  manner,  alludes  to  this  name,  when 
he  says,  the  number  of  those  who  exercised  them- 
selves  in  perpetual "  virginity  among  the  Christians, 
was  great  in  comparison  of  those  few  who  did  it 
among  the  Gentiles.  And  hence,  in  after  ages,  the 
word  ascetricp,  in  the  civil  law,15  is  commonly  put  to 
signify   the   widows    and   virgins    of  the   church. 


Lastly,  All  such  as  exercised  themselves  with  un- 
common  hardships  or  austerities  for  the  greater 
promotion  of  piety  and  religion,  as  in  frequent 
watchings,  humicubations,  and  the  like,  had  the 
name  of  ascetics  also.  In  allusion  to  which  Atha- 
nasius,  or  whoever  is  the  author  of  the  Synopsis 
Scripturffi  among  his  works,  styles  Lucian  the  mar- 
tyr,  /teyav  d<5Kr)Ti)v,K  the  great  ascetic,  because  of  the 
hardships  he  endured  in  prison ;  being  forced  to 
lodge  on  sharp  potsherds  for  twelve  days  together, 
with  his  feet  and  hands  so  bound  in  the  stocks  that 
he  could  not  move  ;  and  being  denied  all  sustenance, 
except  he  would  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols ;  rather 
than  pollute  himself  with  which  he  chose  to  die 
with  famine,  as  the  acts  of  his  martyrdom  relate  the 
story.  Now,  from  this  account  that  has  been  given 
of  the  primitive  ascetics,  it  plainly  appears,  that 
originally  they  were  not  monks,  but  men  of  all 
orders,  that  freely  chose  such  a  way  of  living  as  en- 
gaged  them  upon  some  austerities,  without  desert- 
ing  their  station  or  business  in  the  world,  whether 
it  were  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  that  they  were 
otherwise  engaged  in  :  and  therefore,  wherever  we 
read  of  ascetics  in  the  writers  of  the  three  first  ages, 
we  must  not  with  Baronius  dream  of  monks  and 
regulars,  but  take  them  for  persons  of  another  cha- 
racter,  agreeable  to  this  description.  Valesius17 
makes  this  observation  upon  several  passages  in 
Eusebius  his  book  of  the  martyrs  of  Palestine,  who 
suffered  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  in 
the  Diocletian  persecution.  There  he  terms  one  of 
them  Peter  the  ascetic,"and  another  called  Seleucus, 
a  follower  of  the  religious  ascetics,19  whose  chiefex- 
ercise  was  to  take  care  of  the  fatherless  and  widows, 
and  minister  to  the  sick  and  the  poor.  These  were 
no  monks,  as  Valesius  rightly  observes:  for  St. 
Jerom  says,  there  were  no  monks  in  Palestine  be- 
fore  Hilarion,  who  brought  the  monastic  life  into 
use  in  that  country,  not  till  about  fifty  years  after 
the  death  of  those  martyrs.  Cotelerius20  makes  the 
like  remark  upon  the  author  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  who  speaks21  of  ascetics  among 
other  orders  of  Christians,  but  never  of  monks : 
whence  he  concludes,  not  without  some  proba- 
bility,  that  that  author  wrote  before  the  monastic 
life  was  settled  in  the  church ;  else  it  is  hardly  to 
be  imagined  that  he  should  not  some  where  in  his 
collections  have  taken  notice  of  monks  as  well  as 
others. 


6  Iren.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  24. 

'  Dionys.  Ep.  Canon.  ap.  Bevereg.  Pandect.  t.  2. 

8  Epiphan.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  22. 

9  Antioch.  Homil.  7.  in  Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  Lat.  t.  2.  p.  1037. 

10  Cyril.  Catech.  10.  n.  9. 

11  Hieron.  de  Script.  Eccles.  c.  76.    Constat  hunc  mirae 
«ier/aja-Eojs  appetitorem  et  voluntariae  paupertatis. 

12  Ibid.  c.  41.  Leguntur  ejus  breves  epistolae,  auctoris  sui 
daKrjaru  et  vitae  congruentes. 

13  Epiphan.  Haer.  42.  n.  1.     Tov  Sk  ttouitov  avrov  fiiov 


■wapdtviav  Sijdtv  vokbi,  fxovdX^wv  ydp  virr)p-£t,  &C. 

14  Origen.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  7.  p.  365.     'Aokovoi  Tr)v  vav- 
Te\r)  irap&tviav,  &C 

15  Justin.  Novel.  123.  c.  43. 

16  Athan.  Synop.  t.  2.  p.  157. 

"  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Palaest.  c.  11. 

18  Euseb.  de  Mart.  Pal.  c.  10. 

19  Ibid.  c.  11. 

20  Coteler.  Not.  in  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  13. 

21  Constit.  Apost.  ibid. 
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Ascetics,  then,  there  were  always 
when  u»  monutig  in  the  church :  but  the  monastic  life, 

life  flrat  be£un.  .. 

ncithernamcnortmng.wasnot  known 
till  toward  the  fourth  century.  Mr.  Pagi22  fixes  its 
original  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  he  cites 
Holstenius23  and  Papebrochius21  for  the  same  opi- 
nion.  The  rise  of  it  was  thus :  In  the  Decian  per- 
secution,  which  was  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  many  persons  in  Egypt,  to  avoid  the  fury 
of  the  storm,  fled  to  the  neighbouring  deserts  and 
mountains,  where  they  not  only  found  a  safe  re- 
treat,  but  also  more  time  and  liberty  to  exercise 
themselves  in  acts  of  piety  and  Divine  contempla- 
tions ;  which  sort  of  life,  though  at  first  forced  upon 
them  by  necessity,  became  so  agreeable  to  some  of 
them,  that  when  the  persecution  was  over  they 
would  not  return  to  their  ancient  habitations  again, 
but  chose  rather  to  continue  in  those  cottages  or 
cells,  which  they  had  made  themselves  in  the  wil- 
derness.  The  first  and  most  noted  of  these  were 
Paul  and  Antonius,  two  famous  Egyptians,  whom 
therefore  St.  Jerom  calls25  the  fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian  hermits.  For  though  some  deduced  them  from 
John  the  Baptist  and  Elias,  yet  they  who  under- 
stood  the  matter  best,  reckoned  Paul  the  Thebsean 
the  first  author,  and  Antony  the  great  encourager 
of  that  way  of  living  among  the  Christians :  to 
which  opinion,  as  the  truest,  St.  Jerom  himself 26 
subscribes.  But  as  yet  there  were  no  bodies  or 
communities  of  men  embracing  this  life,  nor  any 
monasteries  built,  or  any  regular  societies  formed 
into  any  method  of  government;  but  only  a  few 
single  persons  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  deserts 
of  Egypt,  till  Pachomius,  in  the  peaceable  reign  of 
Constantine,  when  the  persecutions  were  ended, 
procured  some  monasteries  to  be  built  in  Thebais 
in  Egypt,  from  whence  the  custom  of  living  as  re- 
gulars  in  societies  was  followed  by  degrees  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  in  the  succeeding  ages.  This  is 
evident,  from  what  Papebrochius  and  Pagi"  have 
observed  out  of  the  ancient  writer  of  the  Acts  of 
Pachomius,  where  the  author  brings  in  Antony  the 
hermit  thus  comparing  the  different  states  of  mo- 
nachism  together.  When  I  first  became  a  monk, 
says  he,  there  was  as  yet  no  monastery28  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  where  one  man  was  obliged  to 


take  care  of  another ;  but  every  one  of  the  ancient 
monks,  when  the  persecution  was  ended,  excrcised 
a  monastic  life  by  himself  in  private.  But  after- 
waxd  your  father  Pachomius,  (he  speaks  to  one  of 
Pachomius's  disciples,)  by  the  help  of  God,  effected 
this.  That  is,  he  brought  the  monks  to  live  in 
communitics,  and  under  rules,  which  they  had  not 
done  before.  So  that  here  we  see  at  once  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  monastic  life.  Till  the  year 
250,  there  were  no  monks,  but  only  ascetics  in  the 
church  :  from  that  time  to  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
monachism  was  confined  to  the  Anchorets  living  in 
private  cells  in  the  wilderness :  but  when  Pacho- 
mius  had  erected  monasteries  in  Egypt,  other  coun- 
tries  presently  followed  the  example,  and  so  the 
monastic  life  came  to  its  full  maturity  in  the  church. 
Hilarion,  who  was  scholar  to  Antonius,  was  the  first 
monk  that  ever  lived  in  Palestine  or  Syria:  for  St. 
Jerom29  says  plainly,  there  was  neither  monastery 
nor  monk  before  he  came  there,  but  he  was  the 
founder  and  beginner  of  that  sort  of  life  in  those 
provinces.  Xot  long  after  Eustathius,  bishop  of 
Sebastia,  brought  it  into  the  regions  of  Armenia, 
Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus,  as  Sozomen 30  informs  us : 
but  as  yet  there  were  no  monasteries  in  Thrace,  or 
Illvricum,  or  amongst  the  Europeans,  as  the  same 
author  testifies.  Baronius31  owns  there  were  no 
monasteries  in  Italy  or  Rome,  till  Athanasius  came 
thither,  anno  340,  and  taught  the  Anchorets  to  live 
in  societies,  after  the  example  of  Pachomius  and 
the  Egyptian  monks :  which  is  confirmed  by  St. 
Jerom,32  who  says,  Marcella  was  the  first  noble  wo- 
man  that  embraced  the  monastic  life  at  Rome,  and 
that  she  was  instructed  by  Athanasius,  and  Peter 
his  successor,  who  fled  to  Rome  for  shelter  against 
the  Arian  persecution.  It  was  some  time  after  this 
that  St.  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  fixed  his  cell  in 
France,  and  eighty  other  monks33  followed  his  ex- 
ample :  from  whence,  some  learned  men"  think, 
Pelagius  brought  the  monastic  life  first  into  Britain 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  ;  beyond  which 
period  I  think  it.  needless  to  carry  the  present  in- 
quiry.  They  who  would  know  the  rise  and  dis- 
tinction  of  the  several  later  orders,  may  consult 
Hospinian,  Creccelius,  and  others,  who  pursue  this 
history  through  all  ages.    Vid.  Hospinian.  de  Origin. 


22  Pagi,  Critic.  ia  Baron.  an.  318.  n.  12.  Initmm  mona- 
chatus  aetati  Constantini  imputandum. 

23  Holsten.  Praef.  ad  Regulas  Veter.  Monachor. 

24  Papebroch.  Com.  in  Acta  Pachomii,  Maii  14. 

25  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  16.  Hujus  vitae  auctor 
Paulus,  illustrator  etiam  Antonius. 

26  Id.  Vit.  Pauli,  t.  1.  p.  237.  Affirmant  Paulum  quen- 
dam  Thebaeum  principem  istius  rei  fuisse  :  quod  non  tam 
nomiue  quam  opinione  nos  quoque  comprobamus. 

27  Pagi,  Critic.  in  Baron.  an.  318.  n.  12. 

28  Acta  Pachomii,  c.  77.  ap.  Papebroch.  die  14  Maii. 
Quo  ego  primum  tempore  monachum  coepi  agere,  nullum 
uspiam  e.xtabat  ccenobium,  in  quo  de  aliorum  salute  cura  aut 

R 


metus  cuiquam  erat :  sed  quisque  antiquorum  monachorum, 
persecutione  jam  finita,  privatim  in  vita  sese  monasticaex- 
ercebat.  Postea  vero  pater  vester  (Pachomius)  tantum 
bonum,  Deo  adjuvante,  effecit. 

29  Hieron.  Vit.  Hilarion.  c.  11.  Necdum  enim  tunc  mo- 
nasteria  erant  in  Palaestina,  nec  quisquam  monachos  ante 
sanctum  Hilarionem  in  Syria  noverat.  Ille  fundator  et  eru- 
ditorhujus  conversationis  et  studii  in  hac  provincia  fuit. 

30  Sozom.  lib.  3.  c.  14. 
81  Baron.  an.  340.  n.  7. 

32  Hieron.  Ep.  16.  Epitaph.  Marcellae. 

33  Sever.  Vit.  Martin.c.  7. 

31  Sutlif.  de  Monach.  Institnt.  c.  6. 
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Sect  5. 
In    what    the 
cetics 
monks. 


Monaclwr.     Creecelli  Collectanea  de  Oriyine  et  Fun- 
dat.  Ordinum  Monastic.  fyc. 

But  it  may  now  be  properly  in- 
""SeredVom  quired,  since  monks  are  of  so  much 
later  date  than  ascetics,  how  the  an- 
cient  ascetics  differed  from  them?  To  which  it 
may  be  replied,  Chiefly  in  these  three  things :  1. 
That  the  monks  were  men  that  retired  from  the 
business  and  conversation  of  the  world,  for  they 
either  lived  in  private  cells  singly  by  themselves, 
or  if  in  monasteries  and  societies,  yet  those  were 
remote  from  cities,  in  some  far  distant  mountain  or 
a  desert  wilderness  ;  but  the  first  ascetics,  as  their 
name  implies,  were  always  men  of  an  active  life, 
living  in  cities,  as  other  men,  and  in  nothing  differ- 
ing  from  them  save  only  in  this,  that  they  wrere 
more  intent  and  zealous  in  attempting  greater 
heights  and  heroical  acts  of  Christian  virtue.  2. 
The  monks,  by  their  first  institution,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  were  to  be  no  more  than  laymen ; 
for  being  confined  to  the  wilderness,  the  clerical 
and  monastic  life  were,  upon  that  account,  incom- 
patible  states,  and  for  almost  one  whole  age  they 
were  scarce  ever  joined  together :  but  the  ancient 
ascetics  were  indifferently  persons  of  any  order  of 
men,  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  because  the  clerical 
and  ascetic  life  were  then  consistent  with  each 
other  ;  the  business  of  each  being  to  converse  with 
men,  and  exercise  themselves  in  acts  of  piety  and 
charity  among  them.  3.  The  monks,  at  least  such 
as  lived  in  monasteries  and  societies,  were  always 
brought  under  certain  private  rules  and  laws  of  dis- 
cipline :  but  the  ancient  ascetics  had  no  laws  but 
those  of  the  gospel,  and  the  church  where  they 
livcd,  to  be  governcd  by ;  their  exercises  were  freely 
chosen,  and  as  freely  pursued,  in  what  manner,  and 
to  what  degree,  they  pleased,  without  any  binding 
laws  or  rules  of  compulsion.  And  these  things  are 
a  further  proof  that  the  first  ascetics  were  no  monks, 
however  some  writers  unwarilv  confound  them  to- 
gether. 

The  reader  may  take  notice  of  one 

Sect.  6.  '      ,  ,  ... 

whatothemamps    thing  more  concermne  the  pnmitive 

they  were  caUcd  by.  &  . 

ascetics,  that  they  were  sometimes 
called  by  other  names.  Eusebius35  calls  them  anov- 
da~oi,  and  Epiphanius36  uses  the  same  appellation; 
meaningpersons  more  eminent  for  theirsanctity,and 
diligence  in  the  exercises  of  fasting,  and  prayer,  and 
almsdeeds,  and  the  like.  Clemens  Alexandrinus37 
styles  them  ik\ikt£jv  tKXtKTOTinoi,  the  elect  of  the 
elect;  for  all  Christians,  as  has  been  observed  in 
another  place,38  were  called  the  elect,  and  therefore 
the  ascetics  are  termed  the  elect  of  the  elect,  because 


they  were  the  more  eminent  or  choice  part  of  Chris- 
tian  professors. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OF    THE    SEVERAL     SORTS     OF    MONKS,    AND    THEIR 
WAYS    OF    LIVING    1N    THE    CHURCH. 

Having   hitherto  showed  the  differ- 

ence  between  the  first   ascetics  and     severai  Wrt»  0f 

,         T  monks  distinguish- 

monks,  I  come  now  to  speak  a  httle  «d  b!  ">«■»  ^«.reiit 

r  ways  of  living. 

more  particularly  of  the  monks  alone, 
so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the  reader 
of  the  true  state  of  the  monastic  life  at  its  first  ap- 
pcarance  and  settlement  in  the  church.  And  here 
we  are  to  observe,  that  the  ancient  monks  were  not 
like  the  modern,  distinguished  into  orders,  and 
denominated  from  the  authors  and  founders  of 
them;  but  they  had  their  names  either  from  the 
places  where  they  inhabited,  as  the  monks  of  Mount 
Scethis,  Tabennesus,  Nitria,  Canopus  in  Egypt, 
&c,  or  else  they  were  distinguished  by  their  differ- 
ent  ways  of  living,  some  in  cells,  others  on  pillars, 
others  in  societies,  and  others  by  a  roving  and 
rambling  kind  of  life,  which  were  always  reckoned 
a  dishonour  and  reproach  to  the  church. 

The  first  sort  were  commonly  known  Sect  2 

by  the  name  of  Anchorets,  from  their  J^Jci^. 
retiring  from  society,  and  living  in  ("1Tai- 
private  cells  in  the  wilderness.  Such  were  Paul, 
and  Antony,  and  Hilarion,  the  first  founders  of  the 
monastic  life  in  Egypt  and  Palestine ;  from  whom 
other  monks  took  their  model.  Some  of  these 
lived  in  caves,  iv  <nrT)\aioic,  as  Chrysostom  says1 
the  monks  of  Mount  Casius,  near  Antioch,  did; 
and  others  in  little  tents  or  cells,  ohio-Koi,  Evagrius2 
calls  them,  and  Chrysostom,  oKtjvai,  tabernacles. 
When  many  of  these  were  placed  together  in  the 
same  wilderness  at  some  distance  from  one  another, 
they  were  all  called  by  one  common  name,  laura, 
which,  as  Evagrius3  informs  us,  differed  from  a 
canohium  or  community  in  this,  that  a  laura  was 
many  cells  divided  from  each  other,  where  every 
monk  provided  for  himself;  but  a  ccenobium  was 
but  one  habitation,  where  the  monks  lived  in  so- 
ciety,  and  had  all  things  in  common.  Epiphanius  * 
says,  Laura  or  Labra  was  the  name  of  a  street  or 
district  where  a  church  stood  at  Alexandria  ;  and  it 
is  probable,  that  from  thence  the  name  wras  taken, 
to  signify  a  multitude  of  cells  in  the  wilderness, 
united  as  it  were  in  a  certain  district,  yet  so  divided 


35  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  11. 

36  Epiphan.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  22. 

37  Clem.  Alex.  Homil.  Quis  dives"  salv.  n.  3G.  ap.  Com- 
befis  Auetar.  Novissim.  p.  131. 


38  Book  I.  chap.  i.  seet.  1. 

1  Chrysos.  Hom.  17.  ad  Pop.  Antioch.  p.  215. 

2  Evagr.  lib.  i.  c.  21.  3  Evagr.  ibid. 
4  Epiph.  Hacr.  69.  n.  1. 
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as  to  make  up  many  separate  habitations  ;  whereas 

a  ca-nobiinn  was  more  like  a  single  house  for  many 
monks  to  dwell  in. 

Aiul  hence  arose  a  sccond  sort  of 
Th.  ^u'on^'r<rno-  monks,  who  from  thcir  diflerent  way 
of  livingwere  commonly  callcd  Cccno- 
bitce;  and  their  habilations,  ea-nohia,  Koiv6j3ia,  he- 
cause  they  livcd  iu  common.  In  the  Theodosian 
Code5they  are  also  called  Si/nodifce ;  which  does 
not  signify  the  attcndants  of  monks,  as  some  civili- 
ans6  by  mistake  cxplain  the  word,  deriving  it  from 
aiv  and  oJitijc,  riator ;  but  it  denotes  the  monks 
thcmselvcs,  who  were  so  called  from  their  living  ;„ 
ovvotiutg,  in  communities,  or  convents.  And  in  this 
they  differed  from  Anchorets,  as  has  been  noted  be- 
fore.  Gennadius'  applies  these  two  names  mdiffer- 
ently  to  this  sccond  sort  of  monks,  when  he  says, 
Evagrius  wrote  a  book  concerning  Co?nobites  and 
Synodites,  containing  rulcs  and  directions  for  lead- 
ing  a  life  in  common.  St  Jerom8  says,  the  Egyp- 
tians  called  this  sort  of  monks,  Sauches,  in  their 
proper  tonguc,  which  signifies  the  same  as  Coeno- 
bites  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  church ;  and  that  the 
Anchorets  wcre  of  a  different  order  from  them,  and 
had  their  name  from  living  in  solitude,  or  singly  by 
themselves  in  the  wildcrness. 

There  was  another  sort,  he  says, 
Thethird, sam-  whom  the  Egyptians  called  Remboth, 
who  were  a  sort  of  monks  that  would 
live  as  they  listed  themselves,  only  two  or  three9  to- 
gether,  under  no  rule  or  government.  These  did 
not  resort  to  the  wilderness  as  the  others,  but  lived 
chiefly  in  citics  and  castles,  where  every  thing  they 
did  might  be  seen  and  valued  by  men,  which  was 
the  only  end  they  aimed  at.  For  they  turned  re- 
ligion  into  an  art,  and  made  a  real  gain  of  pretended 
godliness.  Whatever  they  sold  of  the  work  of  their 
own  hands,  was  at  a  higher  price  than  any  others. 
And  this  made  them  very  turbulent  and  contentious : 
for  hving  upon  their  own  labour,  they  would  be 
subject  to  no  superiors.  They  fasted  to  an  extra- 
ordinary  degree ;  but  then  they  made  that  which 
should  have  been  a  private  exercise,  matter  of  strife 
and  public  victory  and  triumph.    Every  thing  about 


thcm  waa  affected,  loose  sleevea,  wide  Btockings, 

coarse  clothes,  often  sighing,  making  frequent  visits 
to  the  virgins.and  always  bitterly  inveighing  againsl 
thc  clergy.  Butifever  there  came  a  feast-day,  they 
would  indulge  themselves  even  to  riot  and  excess. 
These  therefore  St.  Jerom  justly  brandsas  the  pests 
and  bancs  of  the  church.  He  that  would  see  more 
of  thcir  character,  may  consult  Cassian10  among 
the  ancient  writers,  who  exj)oses  them  nnder  tlie 
name  of  Sarabaita;  and  Spalatensis"  among  the 
modcrns,  who  draws  the  parallel  between  them  and 
the  Minorites,  Dominicans,  Carmelitcs,  Servites, 
and  Minims  of  the  Romish  church. 

Another  sort  of  monks  in  the  an- 
cient  church  (of  which  there  wcre  but    or  Ok  sioiita,  t» 

v  ,  _  PJUaruta 

a  very  few)  were  the  Stijlitce,  or  Pil- 
larists,  so  called  from  their  taking  up  a  singular  way 
of  living  perpetually  upon  a  pillar.  Simeon,  sur- 
named  Stylites,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  was  the  first,  Evagrius12  says, 
that  introduced  this  sort  of  life  among  thc  monastic 
orders.  And  Theodorus  Lector13  observes,  that  the 
novelty  of  it  at  first  was  so  offensive  to  the  Egyp- 
tian  monks,  that  they  sent  anathematizing  letters 
against  him  ;  but  upon  better  information,  coming 
to  understand  the  worth  and  conversation  of  the 
man,  they  afterward  communicated  with  him.  The 
severity  of  this  way  of  living  was  not  very  inviting, 
and  therefore  it  made  but  few  proselytes.  Theo- 
dorus  Lector"  mentions  one  Daniel,  a  disciple  of 
Simeon's,  and  Evagrius l5  speaks  of  another  Simeon, 
in  the  time  of  Mauricius,  who  lived  sixty-eight  years 
upon  a  pillar,  and  is  commonly  called  Simcon  Sty- 
lites  junior,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  former. 
Johannes  Moschus16  gives  an  account  of  two  or 
three  more  of  this  way  in  the  same  age.  Surius  also, 
among  his  catalogue  of  saints,  has  the  life  of  one  Ali- 
pius,  bishop  of  Adrianople,  who  renounced  his  see 
to  live  upon  a  pillar ;  where,  if  the  story  say  true," 
he  continued  seventy  ycars ;  having  two  quires  of 
virgins  and  one  of  monks  attendinghim,  with  whom 
he  sang  psalms  and  hymns  alternatively  night  and 
day.  Beside  these  we  scarce  meet  with  any  other 
of  this  way  in  ancient  history.     An  argument  that 


5  Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  30.  de  Appellat.  Leg.  57.  Addictos 
supplicio,  nulli  clericorum  vel  monacborum,  eorum  etiam 
quos  Synoditas  vocaut,  per  vim  atque  usurpationem  vindi- 
care  liceat,  &c.  It.  Cod.  Justin.  lib.  1.  Tit.  4.  de  Episco- 
pali  Audientia,  Leg.  6. 

8  Lexicon  Juridic.  voce  Synodita;,  Genev.  1615. 

'  Gennad.  de  Scriptor.  in  Evagrio.  Composuit  de  Cceno- 
bitis  ac  Synoditis  doctrinam  aptam  vitse  communis. 

8  Hieron.  Ep.22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  15.  Tria  sunt  in  ^Egypto 
genera  monachorum:  primum  Ccenobitae,  quod  illi  Sauches 
gentili  lingua  vocant;  nos,  in  commune  viventes,  possuinus 
appellare.  Secundum  Anachoritae,  quod  soli  habitant  per 
deserta,  et  abeo  quod  procul  ab  hominibus  recesserint,  nun- 
cupantur.  Tertium  genus  est  quod  ltemboth  dicunt,  deter- 
rimum  atque  neglectum. 

3  Ibid.  lli  bini  vel  trini  nec  multo  plurcs  simul  habitant, 
R    2 


suoarbitratu  ac  ditione  viventes. Habitant  autem  quam- 

plurimi  in  urbibus  et  castellis  :  et  quasi  ars  sit  sancta,  non 
vita,  quicquid  vendiderint  majoris  est  pretii.  Inter  hos 
saepe  sunt  jurgia,  quia  suo  viventes  cibo,  non  patiuntur  se 
alicui  esse  subjectos.  Revera  solent.  certare  jejuniis,  et 
rem  secreti  victoriae  faciunt.  Apud  hos  affectata  sunt  om- 
nia,  laxae  manica;,  caligae  follicantes,  vestis  crassior,  crebra 
suspiria,  visitatio  virginum,  detractio  clericorum.  Et  si 
quando  dies  festus  venerit,  saturantur  ad  vomitum,  &c. 

10  Cassian.  Collat.  18.  c.  7. 

"  Spalat.  de  Rep.  Eccl.  lib.  2.  c.  12.  n.  77. 

12  Evagr.  lib.  1.  c.  13.  ,3  Theodor.  Lect.  lib.  2.  p.  565. 

"  Ibid.  lib.  1.  p.  554.  ls  Evagr.  lib.  6.  c.  23. 

16  Mosch.  Prat.  Spir.  c.  36,  57,  129. 

17  Suvius,  t.  6.     Vid.  Hospin.   de  Monach.  lib.  2.  c.  5. 
p.  22. 
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it  was  not  of  any  great  esteem,  when  it  was  first 
invented  in  the  primitive  church. 

Sect  6  Beside  these  sorts  of  monks,  who 

ofsecuiarmonks.  ren0Unced  the  world,  and  lived  in 
perpetual  celibacy,  Spalatensis "  thinks  there  was 
another  order,  which  did  neither  of  those  things, 
but  lived  in  a  married  statc,  and  enjoyed  their  own 
property  and  possessions,  only  they  exercised  them- 
selves  in  acts  of  austerity  and  religion,  as  the  primi- 
iive  ascetics  were  used  to  do,  of  whom  we  have 
given  an  aecount  in  the  former  chapter.  Thus 
much  is  certain  from  the  express  words  of  Athana- 
sius  and  St.  Austin,  that  in  their  time  some  went 
by  the  name  of  monks,  who  were  married  men,  and 
possessed  of  estates.  For  Athanasius,  writing  to 
Draeontius,  a  monk,  to  persuade  him  to  accept  of  a 
bishopric,  (to  which  he  was  averse,  because  he 
thought  it  wonld  not  consist  with  his  ascetic  way  of 
living,)  usos  this  argument  to  him  :  You  may  still, 
says  he,  after  you  are  made  a  bishop,19  hunger  and 
thirst  with  Paul,  and  abstain  from  wine  with  Timo- 
thy,  and  fast  frequently  as  St.  Paul  was  wont  to  do. 
Let  not  thcrefore  your  counsellors  throw  such  ob- 
jections  in  your  way.  For  we  know  many  bishops 
that  fast,  and  monks  that  cat  and  drink;  we  know 
bishops  that  drink  no  wine,  and  monks  that  do ; 
we  know  bishops  that  work  miracles,  and  monks 
that  work  none.  Many  bishops  are  not  married ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  many  monks  are  fathcrs  of 
children  :  you  may  also  find  bishops  that  are  fathers 
of  children,  and  monks  that  are  not  so;  clergy  that 
eat  and  drink,  and  monks  that  fast.  For  these 
things  are  at  liberty,  and  no  prohibition  laid  upon 
them  :  every  one  exercises  himself  as  he  pleases  ; 
for  it  is  not  men's  station,  but  thcir  actions,  for 
which  thcy  shall  be  crowncd.  From  these  words 
of  Athanasius  it  seems  plain,  that  as  yet  the  rules 
of  the  monastic  life  obliged  no  man  to  renounce 
either  his  possessions  or  a  married  state,  but  he 
might  use  both,  if  he  pleased,  without  any  ecclesi- 
astical  censure.  And  though  the  case  was  a  little 
altered  with  some  monks  before  St.  Austin's  time, 
yet  others  reserved  to  themselves  their  ancient  pri- 
vilege:  for  St.  Austin,  writing  against  the  heretics 
who  callcd  themselves  Apostolics,  says,  They20  arro- 
gantly  assumed  to  themselves  that  name,  because 
they  rejected  all  from  their  communion,  who  had 
either  wives  or  estates,  of  which  sort  the  catholic 
church  had  many  both  monks  and  clergy.  So  that 
at  least  some  monks  were  still  at  liberty  to  enjoy 
both  a  conjugal  state  and  possessions  of  their  own, 


without  any  impeachment  of  apostacy  or  breach  of 
vow  in  the  catholic  church.  For  which  reason  I 
have  given  this  sort  of  monks  the  distinguishing 
name  of  seculars. 

Though, to  avoid  ambiguity  in  terms,  Se  t 

it  must  be  observed,  that  all  monks  at  „iw" "  "^;™,^"; 
first  might  properly  be  called  secu-  '"■"'"'"■ 
lars,  as  that  name  is  opposed  to  ecclcsiastics.  For 
monks  in  their  first  original  were  generally  laymen, 
nor  could  they  well  be  otherwise  by  their  proper 
constitution,  and  the  general  laws  of  the  catholic 
church.  For  the  first  monks  were  generallv  ln  r- 
mits,  that  is,  persons  confined  by  their  own  rul<  s 
to  some  desert  or  wilderness,  where  solitude  was 
thought  to  help  fonvard  the  exercises  of  contempla- 
tion  and  repentance,  and  they  had  none  to  take  carl 
of  but  their  own  souls  :  but  the  clericalhfe  requiml 
men  to  live  in  towns  and  cities,  where  crowds  of 
people  afforded  them  proper  occasions  to  exercisi 
the  officcs  of  the  clerical  function;  and  it  was 
against  the  rules  of  the  catholic  church,  as  I  have 
showed21  in  another  place,  for  any  clerk  to  be  oiv 
dained  without  a  proper  cure  or  title  in  some  churchj 
where  he  might  do  the  duties  of  his  function.  For 
this  reason  it  was  a  thing  impracticable  in  itself,  as 
well  as  against  the  rules  of  the  two  different  statel 
of  the  clerical  and  monastic  lifc,  that  the  generality 
of  monks  should  be  clergymen ;  which,  to  the  con- 
fusion  of  ancient  rules  and  discipline,  has  been  the 
unwarrantable  practice  of  later  ages,  especially  since 
the  time  of  Clement  V.,  anno  1311,  who  obliged22 
all  monks  to  take  holy  orders,  that  they  might  say 
private  mass  for  the  honour  of  God,  as  he  esteemed 
it ;  whieh  was  in  truth  a  manifest  trampling  on  the 
laws  of  the  ancient  church,  and  an  affront  to  her 
practice.  For  anciently  monks  were  put  into  the 
samc  class  with  laymen,  as  they  generally  were,  and 
considered  only  as  such.  St.  Jerom  gives  us  at 
once  both  the  rule  and  the  practice,  when  he  says, 
the  office  of  a  monk  is  not23  to  teach,  but  to  mourn  : 
and  that  the  case  of  the  monks  and  clergy  is  very 
different  from  each  other :  the  clergy  are  those  that 
feed  the  sheep,  but  the  monks  (among  whom  he 
reckons  himself)  are  those  that  are  fed.  It  is  true, 
St.  Jerom  was  not  only  a  monk,  but  a  presbyter 
likewise  ;  but  being  ordained  against  his  will,  and 
resolving  to  continue  a  monk,  he  refused  to  officiate 
as  a  presbyter :  whieh  shows,  that  he  had  no  great 
opinion  of  joining  the  monk  and  the  clerk  together, 
much  less  of  making  all  monks  in  general  become 
clerks,  according   to   the   modern   practice.      The 


19  Spalat.  de  Rep.  lib.  2.  c.  11.  n.  22. 

"  Athan.  Ep.  ad  Dracont.  t.  1.  p.  958. 

20  Aug.  de  Haeres.  c.  40.  Apostolici  se  isto  nomine  ar- 
rogantissime  vocaverunt,  eo  quod  in  suam  communionem 
non  reciperent  utentes  conjugibus,  et  res  proprias  possi- 
dentes ;  quales  habet  catholica  ecclesia  et  monachos  et  cle- 
ricos  plurimos 


21  Book  IV.  chap.  6.  n.  2. 

22  Vid.  Clcmentin.  lib.  3.  Tit.  10.  c.  1. 

23  Hieron.  Ep.  55.  ad  Ripar.  Monachus  non  docentis,  sed 
plangentis  habet  officium.  Id.  Ep.  1.  ad  Heliodnr.  Aliamo- 
nachorum  est  causa,  alia  clericorum  :  clerici  pascunt  oves, 
ego  pascor. 
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council  of  Chalcedon  once  or  twicevery  expressly 

distinguishes  the  monks  from  the  clergy,  and  rcckons 
them  with  the  laymcn.  In  one  canon  it  says* 
Whoever  are  instrumental  in  gettingothers  ordained 
or  promoted  to  any  office  in  the  church  for  money 
or  filthy  lucre;  such  transactors,  if  they  be  clergy- 
men,  shall  he  deposcd ;  if  laymen  or  monks,  excom- 
municated.  And  another  canon™  forhids  monks  to 
meddle  with  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Both  which  ca- 
nons  plainly  imply,  that  the  monks  then  were  not 
of  the  clergy,  but  merely  laymen.  Pope  LeoM  at 
tlic  same  time  speaks  of  them  assuch,  telling  Max- 
imus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  that  he  sbould  not  permit 
monks  or  laymen,  however  learned,  to  usurp  the 
power  of  teaching  or  preaching,  but  only  the  pricsts 
of  the  Lord.  And  therefore  when  any  monk  was 
to  be  ordained  presbyter  or  bishop,  he  was  obliged 
first  to  go  through  all  other  orders  of  the  church,  as 
it  was  then  customary  for  laymen  to  do,  before  the 
superior  orders  were  conferred  upon  them.  This 
we  learn  from  a  decree  of  Pope  Gelasius,27  which  or- 
ders,  that  if  a  monk  of  good  life  and  learning  was 
minded  to  be  ordaiued  a  priest,  he  should  first  be 
made  a  reader,  or  a  notary,  or  a  defensor,  and  aftcr 
three  months  an  acolythist,  after  six  months  a  sub- 
deacon,  after  nine  months  a  deacon,  and  at  the 
year's  end  a  presbyter.  So  that  the  diffeience  be- 
tween  a  monk  and  any  other  layman  was  only  this, 
that  a  monk  by  virtue  of  his  education  in  a  school 
of  learning  and  good  discipline  (such  as  monas- 
teries  then  were)  was  supposed  to  be  a  better 
proficient  than  other  laymen,  and  therefore  allow- 
cd  the  benefit  of  a  quicker  passage  through  the 
inferior  orders  than  other  candidates  of  the  priest- 
hood.  AU  which  shows,  that  anciently  the  ge- 
nerality  of  monks  were  only  laymen,  or  at  most 
but  in  a  middle  state  betwixt  common  laymen 
and  the  clergy ;  as  the  learned  men  of  the  Romish 
church,  Habertus,28  Lindanus,29  and  others,  scruple 
not  to  confess,  though  they  are  willing  to  de- 
fend  the  modern  practice.  Nay,  even  Gratian  him- 
self,30  who  is  most  concerned  for  the  modcrns, 
owns  it  to  be  plain  from  ecclesiastical  history,  that 
to  the  time  of  Pope  Siricius  and  Zosimus  the  an- 
cient  monks  were  only  simple  monks,  and  not  of 
the  clergy. 


Bu(  though  monksdidnot  anciently 
aspire  to  be  ordained;  norwas  it  con-     in  wui 

.  .  _     .  .  .      -lerical !  i 

sistent  with   the  rules  ot   the  church  n-  tifc   n-ight   ... 

conjoined  togt-ther. 

tliat  all  ofthem  should  be  so;  yet  in 
several  cases  the  clerical  and  monastic  life  was  in 
some  measure  capable  of  being  conjoined.  As,  first, 
when  a  monastery  happened  to  be  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance  from  its  proper  episcopal  or  parochial  church, 
that  the  monks  could  not  ordinarily  resort  thither 
for  Divine  service ;  which  was  the  case  of  the  mo- 
nasteries  in  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the  East, 
where  the  monks  lived  in  great  deserts  sequestered 
from  the  rest  of  mankind ;  then  some  one  or  more 
of  the  monks  were  ordained  for  the  performance  of 
Divine  offices  among  them.  Thus  Cassian  often 
speaks  of  the  churches  of  the  monasteries  of  Scethis 
or  Scythia  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  one  of  which 
hadtwo  presbyters,  Paphnutius31  and  Daniel ;  and 
three  others,  single  presbyters,  residing,  and  per- 
forming  Divine  offices  in  them  :  these  were  the  ab- 
bots  or  fathers  of  tbe  monasteries,  and  presbyters  of 
the  churches  togetber ;  whom  Cassian  mentions 
with  this  remarkable  circumstance,32  thatall  of  them, 
except  Paphnutius,  bcing  overrun  with  the  heresy 
of  the  Anthropomorphites ;  when  Theophilus,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  sent  one  of  his  paschal  letters  among 
them,  (to  give  notice  of  Easter  according  to  custom,) 
and  therein  made  some  sharp  reflections  on  that 
absurd  heresy,  they  would  not  so  much  as  suffer 
his  epistle  to  be  rcad  in  their  churches.  Sozomen 
likewise  tells  us,33  that  Prines  the  monk,  whom  the 
Arians  made  use  of  as  their  instrument  to  conceal 
Arsenius,  while  they  accused  Athanasius  of  his 
murdcr,  was  a  presbyter  of  one  of  the  monasteries 
in  the  deserts  of  Thebais.  Where  it  seems  the  mo- 
nasteries  were  vastly  great:  for  Cassian"  assures 
us,  that  one  of  them  had  no  less  than  five  thousand 
monks  in  it :  and  it  cannot  be  thought  strange,  that 
such  monasteries  in  remote  deserts  should  have 
their  proper  churches,  and  presbyters  to  officiate  in 
them.  But  it  was  not  only  in  the  deserts  that  mo- 
nasteries  wrere  allowed  presbyters  in  them,  but  in 
some  places  the  city  monasteries  (as  soon  as  they 
began  to  get  footing  there)  had  the  same  privilege 
likewise.  For  Eutyches  the  heretic  w-as  not  only 
archimandrite,  but  presbyter  also  of  his  monastery 


21  Conc.  Chalced.  c.  2. 
"  Ibid.  c.  4. 

26  Leo,  Ep.  60.  al.  62.  Illud  quoque  convenit  pracavere, 
ut  praeter  eos  qui  sunt  Domini  sacenlotes,  nulltis  sibi  jtts 
docendi  et  praedicandi  attdeat  vendicare,  sive  sit  ille  mona- 
chus,  sive  laicus.  qui  alieujus  scientise  nomine  glorietur. 

27  Gelas.  Ep.  9  ad  Episc.  Lucan.  c.  3.  Si  quis  de  reli- 
gioso  proposito,  et  disciplinis  monasterialibus  eruJitus,  ad 

clericale  munus  accedat continuo   lector  vel  notarius, 

aut  certe  defensor  effectus,  post  tres  menses  existat  acoly- 
thus  :  sexto  mense  subdiaconi  nomen  accipiat;  nono  mense 
liaconus,  completoque  anno  sit  presbyter. 

28  Habcrt.  Archieratic.  p.  601. 


29  Lindan.  Panopl.  lib.  4.  c.  75. 

30  Gratian.  Caus.  16.  qu.  1.  post  cap.  39.  Monachos  vero 
usque  ad  temptts  Eusebii,  Zosimi  et  Siricii  monachos  simpli-. 
citer,  et  non  clericos  fttisse,  ecclesiastica  testatur  historia. 

81  Cassian.  Collat.  3.  c.  1.  Collat.  4.  c.  1. 

3-  Collat.  10.  c.  2.  Ita  est  haec  epistola  refutata  ab  his,  qui 
erant  in  eremo  Scythi  commorantes,  ut  praeter  abbatem 
Paphnutium  nostra.  congregationis  presbyterum,  nullus 
eam  coeterorum  presbyterorum,  qui  in  eadem  eremo  aliis 
tribtts  ecclesiis  pra.sidebant,  nec  legi  quidera  ac  recitari  in 
snis  conventibus  prorsus  admitterent. 

■  Sozom.  lib.  2.  c.  23. 

31  Cassian.  de  Institut.  Renunciant.  lib.  4.  c.  1. 
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at  Constantinoplf ,  as  Liberatus35  and  other  ancient 
writers  style  him.  And  that  this  was  no  unusual 
thing,  appears  from  hence,  that  both  the  civil  and  the 
canon  law  allows  the  practice.  Justinian  in  one  of 
his  NoveK36  has  a  proviso  both  for  such  monas- 
teries  as  had  churches  of  their  own,  and  such  as 
had  not :  for  those  which  had  none  of  their  own,  it 
is  ordered,  that  the  monks  should  repair  to  the  parish 
church  with  their  abbot,  and  after  Divine  service 
immediately  return  to  their  monastery  again  ;  but 
such  monasteries  as  had  churches  in  them,  might 
have  four  or  five  of  their  own  body  ordained,  pres- 
byters,  or  deacons,  or  of  the  inferior  orders,  as 
there  was  occasion.  And  before  this  the  council 
of  Chalcedon3'  speaks  of  churches  in  monasteries, 
and  clergy  belonging  to  them ;  allowing  a  deputa- 
tion  to  any  such  church  to  be  a  sufficient  title  to 
qualify  a  man  for  holy  orders.  So  that  in  these 
circumstances  there  is  no  qnestion  to  be  made  but 
that  thc  clerical  and  monastic  life  were  often  joined 
together. 

2.  Anolher  case  in  which  the  same  thing  was 
practised,  was  when  monks  were  taken  out  of 
monasteries  by  the  bishops,  and  ordained  for  the 
service  of  the  church.  Whicb  thing  was  frequently 
done,  and  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged,  both 
by  the  imperial  and  ecclesiastical  laws  :  when  once 
monasteries  were  become  schools  of  learning  and 
pious  education,  they  were  thought  the  properest 
nurseries  for  the  church.  Therefore  Arcadius  made 
it  an  instruction  to  the  bishops,  that  if  at  any  time 
they  needed  to  augment  their  clergy,39  they  should 
do  it  out  of  the  monks.  Gothofred,  in  his  learned 
observations  on  this  law,  has  abundantly  showed 
the  church's  practice  from  the  testimonies  of  Atha- 
nasius,39  St.  Jerom,10  St.  Austin,41  Epiphanius,42  Pal- 
ladius,13  St.  Basil,"  Marcellin.ua  Chronicon,  and  the 
code  of  the  African  church.45  To  which  may  be 
added  the  letters  of  Siricius,46  Innocent,  and  Gela- 
sius,  alleged  by  Gratian,  and  the  councils  of  Agde47 
and  Lerida,  which  allovv  a  bishop  to  take  any  monk 
out  of  a  monastery  with  the  consent  and  appro- 
bation  of  the  abbot,  and  ordain  him  for  the  service 
of  the  church.  And  in  this  case  they  usually  con- 
tinued  their  ancient  austerities  and  ascetic  way  of 
living,  and  so  joined  the  clerical  and  monastic  life 
together.  Upon  which  account  both  these  and  the 
former  sort  were  by  the  Greeks  styled  \ipofiovaxolt 


_  35  Liberat.  Breviav.  c.  11. 
36  Justin.  Novel.  133.  c.  2.        37  Conc.  Chalced.  c.  6  et  8. 

38  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  32.  Si  quos 
forte  episcopi  deesse  sibi  clericos  arbitrantur,  ex  monacho- 
rum  numero  rectius  ordinabunt. 

39  Athanas.  Ep.  ad  Dracont.         40  Hieron.  Ep.  3  et  4. 
41  Aug.  Ep.  67,  76,  81.  "2  Epiphan.  Expos.  Fidei. 

43  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  21. 

44  Basil.  Ep.  4U3.  ad  Amphiloc.     45  Cod.  Afric.  c.  80.  al.  83. 

46  Gratian.  Caus.  16.  qu.  1.  c.  20,  22,  28. 

47  Conc.  Agathen.  c.  27.  Conc.  Ilerd.  c.  3. 


clergy-monks,  to  distinguish  them  from  such  as 
were  only  laymen. 

3.  It  happened  sometimes,  that  a  bishop  and 
all  his  clergy  chose  an  ascetic  way  of  living,  by  a 
voluntary  renunciation  of  all  property,  and  enjoy- 
ing  all  things  in  common,  in  imitation  of  the  first 
church  under  the  apostles.  St.  Ambrose49  seems  to 
say,  that  Eusebius  Vercellensis  was  the  first  that 
brought  in  this  way  of  living  into  the  Western 
church.  For  before  his  time  the  monastic  life  was 
not  known  in  cities ;  but  he  taught  his  clergy  to 
live  in  the  city  after  the  rules  and  institution  of 
monks  in  the  wilderness.  Which  must  be  untler- 
stood  chiefiy,  I  conceive,  of  their  austerities,  and 
renouncing  their  property,  and  having  all  things  in 
common,  as  the  other  had.  St.  Austin  set  up  the 
same  way  of  living  among  the  clergy  of  Hippo,  as 
we  learn  from  his  own  words,  who  says,49  he  made 
the  bishop's  house  a  monastery  of  clergymen, 
where  it  was  against  the  rule  for  any  man  to  enjoy 
any  property  of  his  own,  but  they  had  all  things 
in  common.  Which  is  also  noted  by  Possidius  in 
his  Life,  That  his  clergy60  lived  with  him  in  the 
same  house,  and  eat  at  the  same  table,  and  were 
fed  and  clothed  at  a  common  expense.  And  so 
far  as  this  was  an  imitation  of  the  Coenobites'  way 
of  living  and  having  all  things  common,  it  might 
be  called  a  monastic  as  well  as  clerical  life,  as  Pos- 
sidius  and  St.  Austin  call  it.  But  as  yet  there  was 
no  monastery  in  the  world,  where  all  the  monks 
were  ordained  only  to  say  private  mass,  without  be- 
ing  fixed  to  any  certain  cure,  where  they  might 
perform  the  several  offices  of  the  clerical  function. 
The  monastery  of  St.  Austin  consisted  only  of  such 
as  had  public  offices  and  business  in  the  church, 
and  were  not  men  confined  to  a  cloister. 

Therefore  the  hermits  of  St.  Aus- 

Sect    9 

tin,  and  many  other  modern  orders     The  onginai  of 

canons  regular. 

which  assume  his  name,  do  but  falsely 
pretend  to  derive  their  original  from  him ;  who,  it 
is  certain,  never  was  a  hermit  himself,  nor  wrote 
any  rules  for  them,  though  a  great  many  sermons 
are  fathered  on  him  as  preached  to  the  hermits  in 
the  wilderness.  They  who  count  the  rise  of  canons 
regular  from  him,  as  Duarenus51  and  others,  have 
something  more  of  probability  on  their  side :  be- 
cause,  as  I  have  showed,  the  clergy  of  Hippo  were 
under  some  of  the  exercises  of  a  monastic  life,  which 


48  Ambros.  Ep.  82.  ad  Eccles.  Vercel.  p.  251.  Hasc  enim 
primus  in  Occidentis  partibus  diversa  inter  se  Eusebius  sanc- 
tae  memoriae  conjunxit.  ut  et  in  civitate  positus  instituta 
monachonim  teneret,  et  ecclesiam  vegeret  jejunii  sobrietate 

49  Aug.  Serm.  49.  de  Diversis,  t.  10.  p.  519.  Volui  habere  in 
ista  domo  episcopi  meum  monasterhim  clericorum.  Ecce  quo- 
modovivimus.  Nullilicetinsocietatehaberealiquidproprium. 

50  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  25.  Cum  ipso  semper  clerici,  una 
etiam  domo  ac  mensa,  sumptibusque  communibus  alebantur 
et  vestiebantur. 

51  Duaven.  de  Minist.  et  Benefic.  lib.  1.  c.  21. 
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s«-ce.  10. 
I  f  ii„'  inonki 
l  <i  mettr,  or 
Watcliere. 


made  them  a  Bort  of  canons  regular:  and  yet  Onu- 
phrius,"  and  Hospinian,"  who  have  inquired  very 
nicely  into  these  matters,  make  Selasius  the  first 
founder  of  them  under  that  name  in  the  Lateran 
church,  where  they  continued  to  the  tinie  of  Boni- 
iac-e  VIII.,  who  expelled  them  thence.  How  soon 
the  name  or  order  came  into  other  churehes,  Hos- 
pinian  will  infbrm  the  curions  reader. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  or,  as  Baronius54  thinks,  to- 
warcl  the  middle  of  it,  at  Constanti- 
nople,  under  Gennadius  the  patriarch,  one  Alexan- 
der  set  up  an  order  of  monks,  whom  the  writers  of 
that  and  the  following  ages  commonly  style  'Aicot- 
fitlTal,  that  is,  Watchers  :  the  reason  of  which  name 
is  taken  from  their  manner  of  performing  Divine 
offices  day  and  night  without  intermission.  For 
they  divided  themselves  into  three  classes,  and  so 
one  succeeded  another  at  a  stated  hour,  and  by  that 
means  continued  a  perpetual  course  of  Divine  ser- 
vice  without  any  interval,  as  well  by  night  as  by 
day,  whence  they  had  the  name  of  Watchers  given 
them.  The  piety  of  this  order  procured  them  great 
esteem  and  veneration,  and  many  monasteries  were 
builded  for  their  use  at  Constantinople.  Among 
others,  one  Studius,  a  nobleman  of  Rome,  and  a 
man  of  consular  dignity,  renounced  the  world,  and 
became  one  of  their  order ;  erecting  a  famous  mo- 
nastery  for  them  himself,  which  from  the  founder 
was"  called  Studiiit»,  and  the  monks  of  it  Studita. 
And  this,  perhaps,  is  the  first  time  we  meet  any 
monks  that  took  their  denomination  from  any 
founder.  But  these  monks  in  a  little  time  sunk  in 
their  credit,  because  they  were  many  times  found  to 
be  favourers  of  the  heresy  of  Nestorius,  for  which 
they  are  frequently  reflected  onM  by  ecelesiastical 
writers. 

In  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Meso- 
potamia,  Sozomen"  takes  notice  of 
another  sort  of  monks,  who,  from  their 
peculiar  way  of  living,  were  commonly  called  Boer- 
koI,  the  Grazers.  For  they  Uved  after  the  same 
manner  as  flocks  and  herds  upon  the  mountains, 
never  dwelling  in  any  house,  nor  eating  any  bread 
or  flesh,  nor  drinking  wine,  but  continuing  instantly 
in  the  worship  of  God,  in  prayers  and  hymns,  ac- 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  church,  till  eating  time 
was  come ;  and  then  every  man  went  with  his  knife 
in  his  hand  to  provide  himself  food  of  the  herbs  of 
the  field,  which  was  their  only  diet  and  constant 
way  of  hving. 


Sect.    11. 

Of  those  called 

Boo-Koi.  or  Graiers. 


I  take  no  notice  hctv  of  those  called 
by  some  the  monks  of  St.  Basil  and  ( 
St.  Jeroni ;  for  it  is  certain  those  fa-  '" 
thers  never  set  up  any  distinct  orders  of  their  own, 
though  both  of  them  wcre  promoters  of  the  monas- 
tic  life  in  general.  The  Rule,  whieh  goes  under  the 
name  of  St.  Jcrom,  is  known  to  be  a  forgery  of  some 
later  writer:  and  the  ascetics  commonly  ascribed 
to  St.  Basil,  are  by  some  leamed  men58  rather 
thought  to  be  the  ofispring  of  Eustathius  of  Sebas- 
tia.  But  admitting  them  to  be  his,  as  most  learned 
men  do,  they  do  not  argue  him  the  author  of  any 
new  order,  but  only  a  direetor  of  those  which  were 
already  founded.  Therefore  passing  byr  these,  I 
shall  only  take  notice  of  two  orders  more,  the  Be- 
nedictins  in  Italy,  and  the  Apostolics  in  Britain. 
The  Benedictins  had  their  rise  from  Benedict,  a  fa- 
mous  Italian  monk  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  about 
the  year  530.  His  first  settlement  was  at  Subla- 
queum,  in  the  diocese  of  Tibur  in  Italy,  where  he 
erected  twelve  monasteries  of  twelve  monks  apiece 
in  the  neighbouring  wilderness ;  one  of  which,  in 
after  ages,  grew'  so  great,  that  it  was  not  only  ex- 
empt  from  episcopal  power,  against  all  ancient  rules, 
but,  as  a  modern  writer59  observes,  had  no  less  than 
fourteen  villages  under  its  own  proper  jurisdiction. 
From  this  place  he  removed  to  Mount  Cassin,  where 
he  erected  another  monastery,  from  whence  he  pro- 
pagated  his  order  into  other  countries  with  so  great 
success,  that  for  six  hundred  years  after  the  great- 
est  part  of  the  European  monks  were  followers  of 
his  rule ;  and  so,  whatever  other  names  they  went 
by,  Carthusians,  Cistercians,  Grandimontenses,  Pree- 
monstratenses,  Cluniacks,  &c,  they  were  but  dif- 
ferent  hranches  of  the  Benedictins,  till  ahout  the 
year  1220  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  took 
new  rules  from  their  leaders.  Hospinian60  reckons 
up  twenty-three  orders  that  sprang  from  this  one, 
and  observes  out  of  Volateran,  that  in  his  time  it 
was  computed  that  there  had  been  of  the  order  two 
hundred  cardinals,  sixteen  hundred  archbishops, 
four  thousand  bishops,  fifteen  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred  abbots,  by  which  it  is  easy  to  judge  of  the 
prodigious  increase  of  this  order.  I  shall  not  con- 
cern  myself  to  give  any  further  account  of  them, 
but  only  observe  one  thing  out  of  the  rule  of  Bene- 
dict  himself,  that  he  never  intended  his  monks 
should  be  called  after  his  own  name,  or  reckoned  a 
new  order;  much  less  that  so  many  new  orders 
should  be  derived  from  it.  For  he  professes  only 
to  write  in  general  for  the  use  of  the  Ccenobites  and 


52  Onuphr.  Annot.  in  Platin.  Vit.  Gelas.  p.  62.  Gelasius 
canonicos,  utvocaut.  regularis  ordinis  Sti.  Augustini  Late- 
rani  primus  collocavit,  qui  ibidem  usque  ad  Bonifacium 
VIII.,  a  quo  expulsi  sunt,  permansercmt.  Ex  Archivis 
Basilicae  Lateranensis. 

53  Hospin.  de  Orig.  Monachat.  lib.  3.  c.  6.  p.  72. 

M  B.ron.  an.  459.  ex  Actis  Marcelli  ap.  Suiium,  Dec.29. 


55  Niceph.  Hist.  lib.  15.  c.  23.        M  Vid.  Nicephor.  ibid. 

57  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  33.     Vid.  Evagr.  lib.  1.  c.  21.     Mos- 
chus,  Prat.  Spir.  c.  19. 

58  Hospin.  deOrig.  Monach.  p.  69.    Sutclif.  de  Monachis, 
c.  7.     Vid.  Sozomen.  lib.  3.  c.  14. 

5!1  Baudrand.  Lexic.  Geograph.  voce  Sublaqueum. 
60  Hospin.  de  Monach.  lib.  4.  c.  5.  p.  116  et  132. 
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Anchorcts  of  the  primitive  church,  which  in  his 
time  were  the  only  two  standing  orders  that  the 
churches  of  Italy  allowed.  He  says,  indeed,  there 
were  four  sorts  of  monks  in  all,  Ccenohites,  Ancho- 
rets,  Sarabaitce,  and  Gyrocayi :  but  the  two  last 
were  only  scandals  and  reproaches  to  the  church. 
Of  the  Sarabaitce  he  gives  much  the  same  account 
'  that  St.  Jerom  and  Cassian  do  hefore  him.61  And 
the  Gyrovayi  he  thus  describes :  That  they  were  a 
sort  of  rambling  monks,  that  spent  their  whole  life62 
in  running  about  from  one  province  to  another,  and 
getting  themselves  well  entertained  for  three  or  four 
days  together  at  every  cell  they  came  at,  being 
arrant  slaves  to  their  bellies,  and  wholly  addicted 
to  their  pleasures,  and  in  all  things  worse  than  the 
very  Sarabaitce  themselves.  So  tliat  he  professes 
to  pass  over  their  miserable  conversation  in  silcnce, 
and  to  write  only  for  the  instruction  and  use  of  the 
ancient  Ccenobites  of  the  church.  By  which  it  is 
plain,  that  in  the  time  of  St.  Benedict,  the  monks 
had  not  distinguished  themselves  into  very  many 
different  orders  allowed  in  the  Western  church. 

sect.  i3.  About  the  year  596,  the  Bendictins 

■n°Bn!umAimf  ire-  came  with  Austin  the  monk  into  Bri- 
tain,  and  so  all  the  monasteries  which 
the  Saxons  built  were  for  monks  of  that  order. 
But  the  ancient  Britons  had  long  before  this  en- 
tertained  the  monastic  life.  Some  say  Pelagius63 
first  brought  it  out  of  the  East  into  Britain:  olhers 
make  him  also  abbot  of  the  college  of  Bangor,  and 
speak  of  two  thousand  monks  under  him :  but  this 
is  justly  censured  by  learned  men64  as  a  mere  fable 
of  modern  authors.  However,  it  is  certain,  from 
Bede,  that  there  was  a  monastery  at  Bangor  (who- 
ever  was  the  first  founder  of  it  is  not  very  material 
to  inquire)  before  Austin  and  his  monks  came  into 
England ;  and  here  was  such  a  number  of  monks," 
that  the  monastery  being  divided  into  seven  parts, 
each  part  had  a  rector,  and  no  less  than  three  hun- 
dred  persons  in  it :  all  which  were  wont  to  live  by 
the  labour  of  their  own  hands.  Hospinian  and 
Bale  give  this  the  name  of  the  Apostolic  order ;  but 
whether  upon  good  grounds  I  cannot  say.  In  one 
thing  it  is  certain  they  make  a  great  mistake,  in 
that  they  confound  this  monastery  of  Banochor, 
or  Bangor,  with  that  of  Benchor  in  Ireland ;  which 
was  another  famous  monastery  founded  by  Congel- 


lus  about  the  year  520.  Out  of  this  monastery  sprang 
many  thousand  monks,  and  many  other  monasteries 
in  Ireland  and  other  nations  also.  St.  Bernarcl06 
says,  Luanus,  one  of  the  monks  of  this  congrega- 
tion,  himself  alone  founded  a  hundrcd  monasteries. 
And  Bishop  Usher  has  observed67  of  Brendanus,  one 
of  Congellus  his  tirst  disciples,  that  he  presided  over 
three  thousand  monks,  who  by  their  own  labours 
and  handy-work  did  earn  their  own  living.  Columba 
was  another  of  his  disciples,  who,  having first found- 
ed  the  monastery  of  Deermach  in  Ireland,  went 
and  converted  the  Northern  Picts  to  the  Christian 
faith,  anno  565,  and  builded  a  monastery  in  the  isle 
of  Hy,  from  whence  many  other  monasteries,  both 
in  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  Bede68  observes,  were 
propagated  by  his  disciplcs.  Columbanus  and  Gal- 
lus  were  also  monks  under  Congellus,  the  latter  of 
which  is  famous  for  founding  the  monastery  of  St. 
Gall,  in  Helvetia,  which  is  since  become  an  emi- 
nent  city ;  and  the  other  for  founding  that  of  Lexo- 
vium,  or  Lisieux,  in  Normandy,  where  the  monks 
(like  the  Acccmetcc,  or  Watchers,  of  Constantinople, 
mentioned  before)  were  uscd  to  divide  themselves 
into  several  quires,  to  succeed  one  another,  and 
eontinue  Divine  service  day  and  night  without  in- 
termission,  as  St.  Bernard6"  informs  us.  I  have 
been  the  more  particular  in  giving  a  distinct  ac- 
count  of  these  two  famous  monasteries,  Benchor 
and  Bangor,  not  only  because  they  were  the  most 
ancient  in  Ireland  and  Britain,  but  because  they 
are  so  unhappily  by  Hospinian  and  Bale  confound- 
ed  into  one. 

I  will  shut  up  this  chapter  with  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  different  names     of  Jme  uncom- 

.  mon       names      of 

which  the  ancients  gave  to  some,  or  m.mks  in  ti.e  an- 

°  '  cient  church. 

all  kinds  of  monks  in  general.  Be- 
side  the  names  of  monks  and  ascetics,  we  find  them 
frequently  styled  by  other  titles,  respecting  some 
particular  act  of  their  profession.  In  regard  to 
their  retirement  and  quiet  way  of  living,  some  are 
styled  by  Justinian,™  in  one  of  his  Novels,  'Hovxarui, 
Hesychastce,  Quietists.  Suicerus"  and  Habertus72 
take  it  to  be  only  another  name  for  Anchorets.  But 
according  to  Justinian's  account,  it  seems  rather  to 
mean  persons  who  lived  among  the  Coenobites,  but 
for  greater  exercise  were  allowed  to  retire  from  the 
community,  and  live  (though  within  the  bounds  of 


61  Vid.  sect.  4. 

62  Benedict.  Regul.  Monachor.  c.  1.  Quartum  genus  est 
raonachorum,  quod  nominatur  Gyrovaguin,  qui  tota  vita  sua 
per  diversas  provincias  ternis  aut  quaternis  diebus  per  di- 
versorum  cellas  hospitantur ;  semper  vagi  et  nunquam  sta- 
biles;  propriis  voluptatibus  et  gulre  illecebris  servientes,  et 
per  omnia  deteriores  Sarabaitis :  de  quorum  omnium  miserri- 
ma  conversatione  raelius  est  silere  quam  loqui.  His  ergo 
omissis,  ad  Ccenobitarum  fortissimuin  genus  disponendum, 
adjavante  Domino,  veniamus. 

63  Hospin.  de  Monach.  lib.  4.  c.  3.  p.  115. 

64  Cave,  Hist.  Liter.  vol.  1.  p.  291. 


63  Bede,  Hist.  Anglor.  lib.  2.  c.  2.  In  monasterio  Bancor 
tantus  fertur  fuisse  numerus  monachorum,  ut  cum  in  septem 
portiones  esset  cum  praepositis  sibi  rectoribus  monasterium 
divisum,  nulla  harum  portio  minus  quam  trecentos  homines 
haberet,  quiomnesdelabore  manuumsuarumviveresolebant. 

66  Bernard.  Vit.  Malachia;,  c.  5.  p.  1934. 

67  Usher,  Relig.  of  the  Anc.  Irish,  c.  6.  p.  46. 

68  Bede,  lib.  3.  c.  4. 

m  Bernard,  ibid.  Vit.  Malachiae,  c.  5. 
™  Justin.  Novel.  5.  c.  3. 
"  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  voce  v<rvx^>)t- 
72  Habert.  Archierat.  p.  588. 
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u  raiidhiiim)  in  particular  cclls  by  thcmsclves,  and 
those  cells  were  called  ii<rvxa~'}Pta  UP011  that  ac_ 
count.    Otherwhiles  monks  are  styled  eontmentee, 

because  of  their  grcat  abstinence  and  contincnt  life  ; 
as  in  the  third  councU  of  Carthage,  which  forbids 
tlie  clergy  and  persons75  profcssing  continence,  to 
go  to  thc  virgins  or  widows  without  thc  leave  of  the 
bishops  or  prcsbyters.  So  also  in  a  law  of  Valcn- 
tinian  in  the  Theodosian  Code,71  and  other  places. 
Somctiines,  again,  they  are  noted  by  the  namcs 
rijrora$a/i£i'oi,  and  rcniinciantcs,  renounccrs,  from  rc- 
nouncing  the  world  and  a  secular  lifc  ;  as  in  Pal- 
ladius,74  and  Cassian,"  who  partieularly  cntitlcs  one 
of  his  books,  De  Institutis  Renuncianlium.  Some- 
tiincs  they  are  termed  philosophcrs,  as  by  Isidore 
of  Pelusium,77  Palladius,78  Theodorct 75  and  others, 
because  their  way  of  living  seemed  to  resemble  the 
philosophic  life  more  than  others.  The  author  un- 
der  the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  seems  to 
givc  them  the  name  of  therapeut<v,M  though  that 
was  once  a  common  name  of  Christians  in  Egypt, 
if  the  accounts  of  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerom  may  be 
trusted.81  Palladius  sometimes  uses  the  term  cuXo- 
$(ia  for  the  monastic  life,82  because  they  made  a 
profession  of  renouncing  all  for  the  love  of  God : 
and  upon  this  account  Theodoret9'  gives  one  of  his 
books  the  title  of  Philotheus,  or  Religious  History, 
because  it  contains  the  lives  of  the  most  famous 
ascetics  of  his  time.  The  reader  will  sometimes 
also  mect  with  the  name  of  Sikntiarii,  given  to  some 
monks  in  ancient  history :  but  this  was  not  a  name 
of  any  particular  order,  but  given  to  some  few  for 
their  professing  a  more  than  Pythagorean  silence ; 
such  as  Johannes  Silentiarius,  who  was  first  bishop 
of  Colonia  in  Armenia,  but  renounetd  his  bishopric 
to  become  a  monk  in  Palestine,  where  he  got  the 
name  of  Silentiarius,  from  his  extraordinary  silence, 
as  Cyril94  of  Scythopolis,  the  writer  of  his  Life,  in- 
forms  us.  Though  it  must  be  noted,  that  thc  name 
Silentiarii  is  more  commonly  given  to  another  sort 
of  men,  who  were  civil  officers  in  the  emperors 
palace,  and  served  both  as  apparitors  to  execute 
public  business,  and  as  guards  to  keep  the  peace 
about  him,  whence  they  had  the  name  of  Silcntiarii, 
under  which  title  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code,95  which  joins  them  and  the  Decuriones 
together,  where  in  Gothofred's  lcarned  notcs  the 
curious  reader  may  find  a  further  account  of  them. 


Anothcr  namc  which  the  liUtorians  givc  to  some 
Egyptiarj  monks,  who  were  deeply  concerned  ii»  tl  <• 
disputea  between  Theophilus  and  Chrysostom,  is 

the  title  of  Ma*poi,  or  Longi;  but  this  was  pcculiar 
to  four  brethren,  Dioscorus,  Ammonius,  Eusebius, 
and  Euthymius,  who  wcre  noted  by  this  name  for 
no  other  rcason,  as  Sozomen96  observes,  but  only 
because  they  were  tall  of  stature.  In  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  they  are  sometimes  called  ceUulani, 
from  their  living  in  cells,87  and  insulani,  islanders, 
because  the  famous  monastery  in  the  isle  of  Lcrins 
was  the  place  where  most  of  the  French  bishops 
and  learned  men  in  those  ages  had  thcir  education. 
So  this  was  a  peculiar  name  for  the  monks  of  Lerins. 
The  monasteries,  beside  the  common  names  of  fio- 
va<?i)oea  and  fiovai,  were  also  sometimes  termed  rsifi- 
vtia,  as  Suicerus  shows  out  of  Balzamon,  and 
Methodius,  and  Suidas,  though  that  anciently  in 
Eusebius  and  Philo  signilied  a  church.  They  were 
also  called  t)yovfuvtia  and  fiavtnat,  whence  hegu- 
ineniis  and  archimandrita  are  names  for  an  abbot, 
who  is  the  chief  father  of  a  monastery,  or  governor 
of  it.  And  they  are  sometimes  styled  <ppovTV7ijpia, 
places  of  education  and  schools  of  learning,  because, 
as  I  show  in  the  next  chapter,  they  were  anciently 
made  use  of  to  that  end,  and  had  their  <ppovTi^ai,  or 
curators,  particularly  designed  for  that  purpose. 


CHAPTER  III. 


AN  ACCOVNT  OF  STJCH  ANCIENT  LAWS  AND  RVLES.  AS 
RELATE  TO  THE  MONASTIC  LIFE,  CHIEFLY  THAT 
OF  THE  CCENOBITES. 

Havinu  thus  far  taken  a  view  of  the  Sec,  , 

several  sorts  of  monks  and  their  se-  ..iw/lo'".'.'™ ""' 
veral  titlcs,  I  proceed  to  give  a  short 
account  of  the  principal  laws  and  rules,  made  partly 
by  the  joint  concurrence  of  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical  power,  and  partly  by  the  authority  of  private 
superiors,  for  the  government  of  the  Cu?nobitcs.  or 
such  monks  as  lived  in  communitics.  which  were 
chiefly  regarded  in  the  church.  And  here  we  must 
first  look  to  the  laws  relating  to  their  admission  :  for 
all  men  were  not  allowed  to  turn  monks  at  pleasure, 


73  Conc.  Carth.  3.  c.  25.  Ut  clerici  vel  continentes,  ad 
vitluas  vel  virgines,  nisi  jussu  vel  prrmissu  episcopnrum  et 
prcslivtemruui,  nou  accedant.  Vid.  CoJ.  Cau.  Atiic.  c. 
38.  s»l".  41. 

»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episcop.  Leg.  20.  Qui  cou- 
tinentium  se  volunt  nomine  nuucupari,  &c. 

"  PallaJ.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  15. 

"6  Cassian.  lib.  4  de  Institut.  Renunc. 

"  Isidor.  lib.  1.  Ep.  1.      n  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  8. 

79  Theodor.  lib.  4.  c.  28. 

90  Dionys.  de  Hierarch.  Eccl.  c.  6.  p.  380. 


81  See  Bonk  I.  chap.  1.  sect.  1. 

82  Pallad.  Lausiac.  c.  12.        ^3  Theodor.  <f>i\o$t6s.  t.  4. 
81  Apud  Papebroch.  Acta  Sanctornm.  Maii  13.  t.3.  p.  23  I. 

83  Cod.  Th.  lib.  6.  Tit.  23.  de  Decurionibus  et  Silentiariis. 

86  Sozoni.  lib.  7.  c.  30.  Oi  /u«(.poi  6i  Ik  tov  o-ttiuaTos  wvo- 
fxaX^ovTo. 

87  Sidou.  lib.  9.  Ep.  3.  ad  Faustum.  Precum  peritus  in- 
sulanarum,  quas  de  senatu  Lyrinensium  cellulanorum  in 
urbem  transtulisti.  So  Eucherius  ad  Salon.  lib.  1,  Insulaui 
Tyrones.  And  Faustus  de  Natali  S.  Maximi  Stadium  ln- 
siilamun.     Vid.  Savaiv,  Not.  iu  loc.  Sidonii. 
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because  such  an  indiscriminate  permission  would 
have  been  to  the  detriment  both  of  chureh  and 
state.  Upon  this  account  the  civil  law  forbids  any 
of  the  curiales  to  become  monks,  unless  they  parted 
with  their  estates  to  some  others,  that  might  bear 
the  offices  of  their  country  in  their  stead.  To  this 
purpose  is  that  law  of  Valentinian  and  Valens  in 
the  Theodosian  Code,1  which  taking  notice  of  some 
curiales,  who  pretended  to  associate  themselvcs  with 
the  monks  in  Egypt,  only  to  avoid  bearing  the 
offices  of  their  country,  orders  them  to  be  fetched 
back  from  the  monasteries  by  force,  and  to  be  com- 
pelled  to  do  their  duty  in  their  civil  station,  or  else 
to  part  with  their  cstates  to  others  that  should  offi- 
ciate  for  them.  This  was  agreeable  to  all  those 
ancient  laws,  which  forbade  any  of  the  curiales  to  be 
ordained  among  the  clergy,  cxcept  upon  the  same 
condition  of  quitting  their  estates  to  others  to  bear 
the  offices  of  their  country  in  their  stead  :  and  yet 
Baronius2  is  so  offended  at  this  law,  that  he  rcckons 
it  was  but  the  preehtdium  to  a  severe  persccution, 
which  Valens,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Valentinian, 
brought  upon  the  monks  in  the  East,  when,  as  St. 
Jerom3  and  Orosius  inform  us,  he  by  another  law 
obliged  them  to  turn  soldiers,  and  ordered  such  as 
refused  to  be  bastinadoed  to  death.  Gothofred,4 
by  mistake,  reckons  this  law  the  very  same  with 
the  formcr ;  but  Mr.  Pagi5  corrects  both  him  and 
Baronius  togethcr,  and  shows  them  to  be  distinct 
laws,  and  plainly  to  refer  to  different  times  and  things ; 
the  one  being  made  while  Valentinian  was  alive, 
the  other  by  Valens  alone  after  his  death ;  the  one 
a  very  severe  law,  raising  a  great  persecution  against 
the  monks,  the  other  laying  no  greater  burden  on 
them  tlian  was  always  laid  upon  the  clergy  by 
other  laws,  which  prohibit  the  curiales  to  be  or- 
dained,  unless  they  found  proper  substitutes  to  bear 
the  offices  of  their  country  in  their  room.  And  the 
reason  of  these  laws,  as  they  referred  both  to  the 
monks  and  clergy,  was  one  and  the  same,  that  men, 
who  by  their  estates  were  tied  to  the  service  of  their 
country,  might  not  exempt  their  estates  from  that 
service  under  pretence  of  entering  into  a  religious 
life. 


For  the  same  reason,  the  most  an-  Sect 

cient  laws  both  of  church  and  state  o^thS"^*; 
forbid  any  servant  to  be  admitted  into  consent- 
any  monastery  without  his  master's  leave,  because 
that  was  to  deprive  his  master  of  his  legal  right  of 
service,  which  by  the  original  state  and  condition 
of  his  servants  was  his  due.  To  this  purpose  Va- 
lentinian  III.  has  a  law  at  the  end  of  the  Theo- 
dosian  Codc,  which  equally  forbids  servants  to  be- 
come  either  clerks  or  monks6  against  their  master^s 
will,  to  evade  the  proper  bonds  and  dutics  of  their 
station.  Baronius7  has  a  sour  reflection  upon  this 
law  also ;  for  he  says,  nothing  ever  prospered  with 
Valentinian  after  the  making  of  it :  and  yet  he 
could  not  but  know,  that  the  same  thing  had  been 
before  dctermined  by  thc  council  of  Chalcedon,"  and 
that  at  the  instance  of  the  emperor  Marcion,  who 
himself  drew  up  the  law,  and  desired  the  fathers  in 
synod  to  make  a  canon  of  it,  as  appears  from  the 
acts 9  of  that  council.  The  words  of  the  canon  are, 
That  no  one  shall  be  reeeived  into  any  monastery, 
to  continue  there  as  a  monk,  without  the  consent  of 
his  own  master.  So  little  reason  was  there  to 
charge  Valentinian  with  an  innovation  in  this  mat- 
ter,  when  an  emperor  and  a  general  council  had  de- 
termined  the  same  before  him.  But  Justinian  can- 
celled  all  these  former  laws  by  a  new  edict  of  his 
own,  which  first  set  servants  at  liberty 10  from  their 
masters,  under  pretence  of  betaking  themselves  to  a 
monastic  life.  So  that  what  innovation  was  made 
in  this  matter  is  justly  to  be  ascribed  to  him  as  its 
proper  author. 

Another  caution  which  the  ancients 
prescribed  to  be  observed  in  this  mat- 
ter  was,  that  married  persons  should 
never  betake  themselves  to  a  monas- 
tic  life  without  mutual  consent  of  both  parties. 
Thus  Ammus  and  his  wife  acted  by  consent,  as 
Socrates  and  Palladius"  relate  the  story.  And  so 
Martinianus  and  Maxima,  mentioned  by  Victor  ;IJ 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  and  Therasia  his  wife, 
by  mutual  consent.  But  Paulinus  inveighs  severely 
against  the  contrary  practice,  blaming  Celantia  and 
others,   who  indiscreetly  dissolved   their  marriage 


Sect.  3. 

Norhusbands  and 

vvives   without   mu- 

tu.-il  consent  of  each 

other. 


1  Cod.  Th.  lib.  12.  Tit.  1.  de  Decurion.  Leg.  63.  Quidam 
ignaviae  sectatores,  desertis  civitatttm  muneribus,  captant 
solitudines  ac  secreta,  et  specie  religionis  cum  ccetibus  mo- 
nazonton  congregantur.  Hos  igitur  atque  hujusmodi  intra 
./Egyptum  deprehensos,  per  comitein  Ortentis  erui  e  latebris 
consulta  prscceptione  mandaviinus,  atque  ad  munia  patri- 
arum  subeunda  revocari,  aut  pro  tenore  nostrae  sanctionis 
familiarium  rerum  carere  inlecebris  :  quas  per  eos  cen- 
suimus  vindicandas,  qui  publicarum  esseut  subituri  munera 
functionum. 

2  Baron.  an.  375.  p.  369. 

3  Hieron.  Chronic.  an.  376.  Valens  lege  data,  ut  monachi 
militarent,  nolentes  fustibus  jussit  interfici.  Oros.  Hist.  lib. 
7.  c.  33.  Tribuni  et  milites  missi,  qui  sanctos  et  veros  Dei 
milites  alio  nomine  persecutionis  abstraherent,  interfecerunt 
ibi  agminamulta  sanctorum. 


*  Gothofred.  Not.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  12.  Tit.  1.  de  Decurion. 
Leg.  63. 

5  Pagi,  Critic.  in  Baron.  an.  375.  n.  12  et  13. 

6  Valent.  3.  Novel.  12.  Nullus  originarius,  iuquilinus, 
servus,  vel  colonus,  ad  clericale  munus  accedat,  neque  mo- 
nachis  et  monasteriis  aggregetur,  ut  vinculum  debitsc  con- 
ditionis  evadat. 

'  Baron.  an.  452.  p.  179. 

8  Conc.  Chalced.  c.  4.  M>)dt'i;a  irpoact^iaQaL  iv  tchs 
/iOvaaTi]piois   tTri  to  fiovaaai  Trupa  yvu>ixt\v  tov  ioiov  ota- 

TTOTOV. 

*  Conc.  Chalced.  Act.  6.  p.  609. 
10  Justin.  Novel.  5.  c.2. 

"  Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  23.  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  8. 
12  Vict.  Uticens.  de  Persec.  Vandal.  lib.  1. 
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vow,  and  thereby  exposcd  their  husbands  to  the  sin 
of  adultery,  making  theniselvcs  partakers  in  thcir 
guilt,"  by  aeting  against  the  rule  of  the  apostle, 
whicb  says,  "  The  wife  hath  not  power  of  her  own 
body,  but  tlie  liusband ;  and  likewise  also  the  hus- 
band  hatli  not  power  of  his  own  body,  but  the  wife." 
St.  Austin  "  argues  upon  the  same  ground,  that  such 
engagements  are  not  to  bc  made  but  by  mutual 
consent ;  and  if  cither  party  inconsiderately  enter 
into  any  such  vow,  they  are  rather  to  repent  of 
their  rashness,  than  perform  their  promise.  This 
was  his  constant  sense,  as  appears  from  other  places 
of  liis  w:ritings  :14  and  herein  St.  Jerom,16  St.  Basil," 
and  all  the  ancients  agree,  except  Theonas  in  Cas- 
sian,18  who,  having  forsaken  his  wife  to  turn  monk, 
is  said  to  have  done  it  with  the  approbation  of  the 
fathers  in  Scethis,  though  Cassian  himself  dares 
not  undertake  to  excuse  it,  as  knowing  it  to  have 
been  against  the  general  sense  and  practice  of  the 
catholic  church.  Justinian,  indeed,  gave  some  en- 
couragement  to  this  unwarrantable  practice  by  a 
law,  wherein  he  authorizes  the  deserting  party,  man 
or  woman,  to  claim  their  own  fortune  again,19  and 
not  be  liable  to  the  least  punishment  for  their  de- 
sertion.  But  the  church  never  approved  of  this  law  ; 
and  it  is  remarked  even  by  Bellarmine20  himself,  that 
Gregory  the  Great  wrote  against  it. 

Sect  t  It  was  anciently  also  thought  un- 

0Qtu?»™*J?rf  reasonable  to  admit  children  into  the 
th„r  ,>a,ents.  monastic  life  without  or  against  the 

consent  of  their  parents.  The  council  of  Gangra21 
seems  to  reflect  on  this  practice,  as  encouraged  by 
Eustathius  the  heretic,  in  a  canon  which  decrees, 
That  if  any  children,  under  pretence  of  religion, 
forsook  their  parents,  and  did  not  give  them  the 
honour  due  to  them,  they  should  be  anathematized. 
St.  Basil's  directions  are  conformable  to  the  rule  of 
that  council,  that  children  should  not  be  received 
into  monasteries,22  unless  they  were  offered  by  their 
parents,  if  their  parents  were  alive.  But  Justinian 
a  little  enervated  the  force  of  this  ancient  rule  by  a 


new  law,"  forbidding  parents  to  hinder  thcir  chil- 
drcn  from  bccoming  monks  or  clcrks,  and  evacuat- 
ing  thcir  wills,  if  they  prcsumed  to  disinherit  them 
upon  that  account.  And  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  step  toward  the  contrary  practice ;  which 
some  learned  writers24  of  the  Romish  church  havc 
been  so  far  from  approving,  that  they  have  with 
the  utmost  zeal  and  vchcmence  declaimed  against 
it,  as  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  rcason  and  Scripture, 
and  the  general  practice  of  the  primitive  church. 

Xor  was  it  only  the  parents'  right  Sect  5 
that  was  to  be  considercd  in  this  case,  0^d4b?1th3?'i?£ 
but  also  the  right  that  every  person  taineYagainsMi.eir 
is  presumed  to  have  in  himsclf:  for 
if  a  parent  offered  a  child  before  he  was  capable  of 
giving  his  own  consent,  the  act  was  of  no  force, 
unless  the  child  confirmed  it  voluntarily,  when  he 
came  to  years  of  discrction :  which  the  second 
council  of  Toledo  reckons  to  be  about  the  age  of 
eighteen,  decreeing,  That  all  such  as  were  entered 
in  their  infancy  by  their  parents25  into  the  clerical 
or  monastic  state,  should  be  instructed  in  the  bi- 
shop's  house  till  they  came  to  that  age,  and  then 
they  should  be  interrogated,  whether  they  intended 
to  lead  a  single  life  or  marry,  that  accordingly  they 
might  now  resolve  either  to  continue  in  their  pre- 
sent  state,  or  betake  themselves  to  a  secular  life 
again ;  which,  by  the  decree  of  this  council,  they 
had  still  liberty  to  do.  And  virgins  had  the  same 
liberty  till  forty,  by  an  edict  of  the  emperors  Leo 
and  Majorian,26  at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian  Code. 
But  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo27  was  more  severe 
in  this  respect  to  infant  monks :  for  there  it  w:as 
decreed,  anno  633,  that  whether  their  parents'  de- 
votion  or  their  own  profession  made  them  monks, 
both  should  be  equally  binding,  and  there  should  be 
no  permission  to  return  to  a  secular  life  again.  This, 
as  Spalatensis29  rightly  observes,  was  the  first  canon 
that  ever  was  made  to  retain  children  in  monasteries, 
who  were  only  offered  by  their  parents,  without  re- 
quiring  their  own  consent  at  years  of  discretion. 


13  Paulin.  Ep.  14.  ad  Celant.  inter  Epist.  Hieronymi. 
Multa  jara  per  hujusmodi  ignorantiam  et  audivimus  et  vidi- 
mus  scissa  conjugia;  quodque  recordari  piget,  occasione 
castitatis  adulterium  perpetiatum,  &c. 

14  Aug.  Ep.  45.  Armentario  et  Paulinae.  Vovenda  talia 
non  sunt  a  conjugatis,  nisi  ex  consensu  et  voluntate  com- 
muni.  Et  si  praepropere  factum  fuerit,  magis  est  corrigenda 
temeritas  quarn  persolvenda  proraissio. 

w  Aug.  Ep.  199.  ad  Ecdiciam. 

16  Hieron.  Ep.  46.  ad  Rusticum.     De  non  divellendo  ma- 
trimonio  sine  utriusque  consensu. 
"  Basil.  Regul.  Major.  qu.  12.    I8  Cassian.  Collat.  21.  c.  9. 

19  Cod.  Just.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Episcop.  et  Cler.  Leg.  53. 

20  Bellarm.  de  Monachis,  c.  38. 

21  Conc.  Gangren.  c.  16.  Ei'  Tiva  TtKva  yovliov,  fiakiiTTa 
•jtuttuiv,  avaywpoir]  Trpo<pao-ei  Osotrtfitias,  Kal  jxt/  Ttjv  Ka- 
VriKOvaav  Ti/xijv  toTs  yovtvaiv  dirovifiot dvdOtfxa  iaTta. 

22  Basil.  Regul.  Major.  qu.  15. 

a  Cod.  Justin.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  dc  Episc.  Leg.  55.     Ut  non 


liceat  parentibus  iinpedire,  quo  minus  liberi  eorum  volentes 
monachi  aut  clerici  iiant,  aut,  eam  ob  solam  causam  exha;re- 
dare,  &c. 

24  JSrodius  de  Patrio  Jure  ad  Filium,  &c. 

25  Conc.  Tolet.  2.  c.  1.  De  his,  quos  voluntas  parentum 
a  primis  infantiae  annis  in  clericatus  ofiicio  vel  monachali 
posuit,  pariter  statuimus  observandum,  ut  mox  cum  detonsi 
vel  ministerio  electorum  contraditi  fuerint,  in  domo  eccle- 
siae  sub  episcopali  praesentia  a  praeposito  sibi  debeant 
erudiri.  At  ubi  octavum  decimnm  aetatis  suae  compleverint 
annum,  coram  totius  cleri  plebisque  conspectu,  voluntas 
eorum  de  expetendo  conjugio  ab  episcopo  perscrutetur,  &c. 

26  Leo,  Novel.  8. 

27  Conc.  Tolet.  4.  c.  48.  Monathum  aut  paterna  devotio 
aut  propria  professio  facit.  Quicquid  horum  fuerit  alliga- 
tum,  tenebit.  Proinde  his  ad  mundum  revertendi  inter- 
cludimus  aditura,  et  omnes  ad  seculum  interdicimus  re- 
gressus. 

28  Spalat.  de  Repub.  lib.  2.  c.  12.  n.  29. 
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The  manner  of  admission  was  ge- 

Sect.  6.  „     ,  ,  „   .     .    ,    ° 

or  ii.c  tons  irc      nerally  by  some  change  of  their  habit 

andhabitof  monks.  v  ~ 

and  dress,  not  to  signify  any  religious 
mystery,  but  only  to  express  their  gravity  and  con- 
tempt  of  the  world.  And  in  this  the  sober  part  of 
them  were  always  careful  to  observe  a  decent  mean 
betwixt  vanity  and  lightness  on  the  one  hand,  and 
hypocritical  affectations  on  the  other.  Long  hair 
was  always  thought  an  indecency  in  men,  and  sa- 
vouring  of  secular  vanity ;  and  thercfore  they  poll- 
ed  every  monk  at  his  admission,  to  distinguish  him 
from  thc  seculars ;  but  they  never  shaved  any,  for 
fear  they  should  look  too  like  the  priests  of  Isis. 
This,  then,  was  the  ancient  tonsure,  in  opposition  to 
both  those  extremes.  Long  hair  they  reckoned  an 
effeminate  dress,  and  against  the  rule  of  the  aposlle : 
therefore  Epiphanius29  blames  the  Mesopotamian 
monks  for  wearing  long  hair  against  the  rule  of  the 
catholic  church;  and  St.  Austin30  censures  such 
under  the  name  of  criniti  fratres,  the  long-haired 
brethren.  St.  Jerom,  according  to  his  custom, 
expresses  himself  with  satire  and  indignation 
against  them;  for,  writing  to  Eustochium,31  he  bids 
her  beware  of  such  monks  as  aflected  to  walk  in 
chains,  and  wear  long  hair,  and  goats'  beards,  and 
black  cloaks,  and  go  barefoot  in  the  midst  of  winter. 
For  these  were  but  arguments  and  tokens  of  a  devil. 
From  which  invective  it  may  be  easily  collected, 
that  such  sort  of  affectations  in  habit  and  dress 
were  not  approved  then  by  wise  men  in  the  church. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ancient  tonsure  was  not 
a  shaven  crown ;  for  St.  Jerom,32  St.  Ambrose,83 
and  others,  equally  inveigli  against  this  as  a  cere- 
inony  of  the  priests  of  Isis  :  it  was  only  an  obliga- 
lion  on  the  monks  and  clergy  to  wear  decent  and 
short  hair,  as  it  is  evident  from  all  the  canons  that 
appoint  it.34  As  to  their  habit  and  clothing,  their 
rules  were  the  same,  that  it  should  be  decent  and 
grave,  as  became  their  profession ;  not  light  and 
airy,  nor  slovenly  and  atfected.  The  monks  of  Ta- 
bennesus  in  Thebais,  which  lived  under  the  institu- 


tion  of  Pachomius,  seem  to  have  been  the  only 
monks  in  those  days  which  were  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular  habits  :  Cassian35  has  a  whole  book  among 
his  Institutes  to  describe  them  ;  where  he  speaks  of 
their  cingula,  cuculli,  collubia,  redimicula,  palliola  or 
mafortes,  melotes,  their  sheep-skins,  and  culiga,  their 
sandals  ;  all  which,  they  that  are  curious  in  this 
matter  may  find  there  particularly  described.  But 
he  owns,  tliese  habits  were  not  in  use36  among 
the  Western  monks ;  and  some  of  thern,  particu- 
larly  the  cowl  and  the  sheep-skins,  would  have 
exposed  them  only  to  derision  to  have  worn  them. 
St.  Jerom  often  speaks  of  the  habit  of  monks,  but 
he  never  once  intimates  that  it  was  any  particu- 
lar  garb  differing  from  others,  save  only  in  this, 
that  it  was  a  cheapcr,  coarser,  meaner  raiment37 
than  others  wore,  expressing  their  humility  and 
contempt  of  the  world,  without  any  singularity 
or  affectation.  For  as  to  the  affecting  of  black 
cloaks,  and  appearing  in  chains,  we  have  heard 
him  already  express  himself  severely  against  them. 
And  he  is  no  less  satirical38  against  those  who 
wore  cowls  and  sackcloth  for  their  outward  gar- 
ment :  because  these  were  vain  singularities,  which 
religious  persons  ought  to  avoid,  and  rather  ob- 
serve  a  becoming  mean  in  their  habit39  between 
gaiety  and  slovenliness,  without  any  notable  dis- 
tinction  to  draw  the  eyes  of  thc  world  upon  them. 
Palladius  takes  notice  of  some  who  loved  to  walk 
in  chains,  but  he  says,J0  Apollo,  the  famous  Egyptian 
monk,  was  used  to  inveigh  severely  against  them. 
And  Cassian  justly  blames  some  others,  as  having 
more  zeal  than  knowledge,  because  they,  literally 
interpreting  that  saying  of  our  Saviour,  "  He  tlmt 
taketh  not  up  his  cross  and  followeth  me,  is  not 
worthy  of  me,"  made  themselves  wooden  crosses, 
and  carried  them  continually  about  their  necks  ; 
which,  as  he  rightly  observes,"  was  not  to  edify, 
but  raise  the  laughter  of  all  spectators.  Such  af- 
fectations  were  generally  condemned  by  the  an- 
cients,  and  it  was  only  the  ignorant  or  superstitious 


29  Epiphan.  H<cr.  80.  n.  6. 

30  Aug.  de  Oper.  Monach.  c.  31.  Vereor  in  hoc  vitio 
plura  ditere  propter  quosdam  crinitos  fratres,  quoruin  pra;- 
ter  hoc  multa  et  pene  omnia  veneramur. 

31  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustochium,  c.  12.  Viros  fuge, 
quos  videris  catenatos;  quorum  fceminei  contra  apostolum 
Paulum  crines,  hircorum  barba,  nigrum  pallium,  et  nudi 
in  patientia  frigoris  pedes.  Ileec  omnia  argtimetita  sunt 
diaboli. 

32  Id.  Com.  in  Ezek.  c.44. 

33  Ambrns.  Ep.  30.  ad  Sabin. 

31  Vid.  Conc.  Carthag.  4.  c.  44.  Conc.  Agath.  c.  20. 
Conc.  Tolet.  3.  c.  12.  Tolet.  4.  can.  40. 

35  Cassian.  lib.  1.  de  Habitu  Mouachor. 

36  Cassian.  ibid.  c.  11.  Nam  neqne  caligisnos  neque  col- 
lobiis  seu  una  tunica  esse  contentos  hyemis  permittit  aspe- 
ritas;  et  parvissimi  cuculli  velamen  vel  melotis  gestio  de- 
risum  potius  quam  aedificationem  ullam  videntibus  com- 
patabit. 


37  Hieron.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.  Sordidaj  vestes  candidaj 
mentis  indicia  sunt.  Vilis  tuuica  contemptum  saeculi  pra- 
bet.  Id.  Ep.  13.  ad  Paulin.  Tunicam  mutas  cum  animo, 
nec  pleno  marsupio  gloriosas  sordes  appetis,  &c.  Id.  Kp. 
15.  ad  Marcellam  de  Laud.  Aselloe.  Tunica  fusciore  induta 
se  repente  Domino  consecravit. 

38  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustochium,  c.  12.  Sunt  qttae  ciliciis 
vestiuntur  et  cucullis  fabrefactis  :  ut  ad  infuntiam  redeanl, 
itnitantnr  noctuas  et  bubones. 

39  Ibid.  Vestis  sit  nec  satis  mtuida,  nec  sordida,  et  mtlla 
diversitate  notabilis  :  ne  ad  te  obviam  praetereuntium  tttrba 
consistat,  aut  digito  demonstreris. 

40  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  52.  in  Bibl.  Patr.  G.  Lat.  t. 
2.  p.  985. 

41  Cassian.  Collat.  8.  c.  3  Quod  quidam  districtissimi 
monachorum,  habentes  quidem  zelum  Dei,  sed  non  sccun- 
dum  scientiam,  simpliciter  inlelligentes,  fecerunt  sibi  erures 
ligneas,  easque  jugiter  httmeris  circttmferetites,  non  tediiita- 
tionem,  sed  risum  cunctis  videntibus  intulerunt 
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that  approved  them.  So  that  upoa  tlie  whole  mat- 
ter  it  appears,  that  the  Western  monks  used  only 
a  common  habit,  the  philosophic  jndlium,  which 
many  other  Christians  in  those  times  did ;  whence, 
as  I  have  noted42  in  another  place,  the  heathens 
called  Christians,  Greeks  and  impostors ;  and  some- 
times  the  looser  sort  of  Christians  gave  monks  the 
same  name  for  the  same  reason,  as  St.  Jerom" 
seems  to  intimate,  when  he  says,  If  a  man  did  not 
wear  silk,  he  was  reckoned  a  monk ;  if  he  did  not 
appear  in  gay  clothing,  he  was  presently  termed  a 
Greek  and  impostor.  And  Salvian"  reflects  on  the 
African  people,  and  especially  those  of  Carthage, 
for  the  same  treatment  of  them  :  for  he  says,  They 
could  scarce  ever  see  a  man  with  short  hair,  and  a 
pale  face,  and  habited  in  &paUium,  that  is,  a  monk, 
without  bestowing  some  reviling  and  reproachful 
language  on  him.  These  words  of  Salvian  I  take 
to  be  an  exact  description  of  their  ancient  habit 
and  tonsure. 

7  As  to  any  solemn  vow  or  profession 

^£w^;L°d  required  at  their  admission,  we  find 
no  such  thing  :  for  it  was  not  yet  the 
practice  of  those  ages ;  but  whatever  was  done  in 
that  kind,  was  only  a  private  transaction  between 
God  and  themselves.  St.  Basil"  says  plainly,  that 
there  was  no  express  promise  of  celibacy  taken  of 
any,  but  they  seemed  only  to  promise  it  tacitly  by 
becoming  monks.  He  advises,  indeed,  that  a  pro- 
fession  should  be  required  of  them  for  the  future  : 
but  that  implies,  that  as  yet  no  such  promise  had 
been  exacted  before.  There  were  some  monks  that 
lived  in  a  married  state,  as  appears  from  what  has 
been  alleged  from  Athanasius  and  St.  Austin  in  the 
foregoing  chapter : 46  and  it  is  certain  a  promise  of 
celibacy  could  not  be  exacted  of  them.  And  for 
others  that  lived  in  communities,  their  way  of  ad- 
mission  was  not  upon  any  explicit  promise,  but  a 
triennial  probation,  during  which  time  they  were 
inured  to  the  exercises  of  the  monastic  life  in  the 
greatest  severity;  and  if,  after  that  term  was  ex- 
pired,  they  liked  to  continue  the  same  exercises, 
they  were  then  admitted  without  any  further  cere- 
mony  or  solemnity  into  the  community,  to  cohabit 
as  proper  members  of  it.  This  was  the  method 
prescribed  by  the  rule  of  Pachomius,  the  father  of 
the  monks  of  Tabennesus,  from  which  all  others 
took  their  model,  as  the  reader  may  find  in  Palladius  " 
and  Sozomen,48  where  the  rule  is  at  large  recited. 


42  Book  I.  chap.  2.  n.  4. 

43  Hieron.  Ep.  23.  ad  Marcellam.  Nos  qnia  serica  veste 
non  utimur,  monachi  judicamur. — Si  tunica  non  canduerit, 
statim  illud  de  trivio,  impostor  et  Graecus  est. 

44  Salvian.  de  Gubern.  lib.  8.  p.  295.  Inter  Africae  civi- 
tates,  et  maxime  intra  Carthaginis  muios,  palliatum  et  pal- 
lidium,  et  recisis  comarum  fluentium  jubis  usque  ad  cutem 
tonsum  videie,  tam  infelix  ille  populus  quam  infidelis  sine 
convicio  atque  execratione  vix  poterat. 

15  Basil.   Ep.   Canou.   c.  19.     Ka-ra  to   o-ionruifiivov  ao- 


There  was  as  yet  no  solemn  vow  of  -^  8 
poverty  required  neither:  though  it  thS^ESwioo 
was  customary  for  men  voluntarily  to  of  lhe  "orld- 
renounce  the  world,  by  disposing  of  their  own 
estates  to  charitable  uses,  before  they  entered  into  a 
community,  where  they  were  to  enjoy  all  things  in 
common.  Thus  Hilarion  divided  all  his  substance 
between  his  brethren  and  the  poor,  reserving  no- 
thingto  himself,  as  St.  Jerom"and  Sozomen  report 
of  him.  And  Paulinus,  a  rich  senator's  son,  with 
his  wife  Therasia,  by  mutual  consent  disposed  of 
both  their  estates  (which  were  very  great)  to  the 
poor,  and  then  betook  themselves  to  a  monasric  life 
at  Nola,  where  Paulinus,  after  he  was  made  bishop 
of  the  place,  continued  the  same  voluntary  poverty 
still ;  insomuch  that  St.  Austin50  says  of  him,  that 
when  the  Goths  were  ravaging  and  plundering  the 
town,  he  made  this  prayer  to  God,  Domine,  ne  ex- 
crucier  propter  aurum  et  argcntum  :  ubi  enim  sint 
omnia  mea,  tu  scis :  Lord,  let  not  the  barbarians 
torture  me  for  my  silver  or  gold,  for  thou  knowest 
where  all  my  treasure  is.  Such  instances  of  volun- 
tary  poverty  are  every  where  obvious  in  ancient 
history.  But  then  one  thing  they  were  very  careful 
to  avoid  in  those  early  times,  that  is,  that  when 
they  had  once  renounced  their  own  estates,  they 
did  not  afterward  seek  to  enrich  themselves  or  their 
monasteries  by  begging  or  accepting  the  estates  of 
others.  It  was  a  remarkable  answer  to  this  pur- 
pose,  which  Isaac  Syrus,  bishop  of  Ninive,51  is  said 
to  have  given  to  his  monks,  when  they  desired  him 
to  receive  some  lands  that  were  offered  him  for  the 
use  of  his  monastery:  he  replied,  Monachus  qui  m 
terra  possessiones  qucerit,  monachus  non  est,  A  monk 
that  seeks  for  possessions  in  the  earth,  is  not  a 
monk.  The  AVestern  monks  were  not  always  pre- 
cise  to  this  rule,  as  appears  from  the  complaints  of 
St.  Jerom  M  and  Cassian,53  and  some  imperial  laws,54 
made  to  restrain  their  avarice  :  but  the  monks  of 
Egypt  were  generally  just  to  their  own  pretensions  : 
their  monasteries  had  no  lands  or  revenues  belong- 
ing  to  them,  nor  would  they  have  any,  nor  suffer 
any  monk  to  enjoy  more  than  was  necessary  for 
his  daily  subsistence.  For  they  thought  it  a  con- 
tradiction  to  their  profession,  that  men  who  made  a 
show  of  renouncing  the  world,  should  grow  rich  in 
monasteries,  who  perhaps  were  poor  before  they 
came  thither.  And  therefore  if  ever  they  received 
any  donation,  it  was  not  for  their  own  use,  but  the 


Kovcri  TrapaOtSix^ai  ti)v  ayaftiav,  &C. 

46  See  chap.  2.  sect.  6. 

47  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac  c  38. 
49  Sozom.  lib.  3.  c.  14. 

49  Hieron.  Vit.  Hilar.  c  3.     Sozom.  lib.  3.  c  14. 
M  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  1.  c.  10. 

51  Vid.  Cave,  Hist.  Liter.  vol.  2.  p.  185. 

52  Hieron.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian. 
33  Cassian.  Instit.  lib.  4.  c.  15. 

54  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  20. 
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use  of  the  poor.  Nay,  they  would  not  suffer  any 
monk  to  enjoy  any  thing  to  cali  it  his  own ;  but  in 
a  community  they  would  have  all  things  in  com- 
mon.  And  therefore  St.  Jerom55  tells  aremarkable 
story  of  one  of  the  monks  of  Nitria  in  Egypt,  how 
he  was  punished  for  hoarding  up  but  a  hundred 
shiUings  as  his  own  property,  which  he  had  saved 
out  of  his  daily  labour.  At  his  death,  when  the 
thing  came  to  be  discovered,  a  council  of  all  the 
monks  was  called,  to  advise  what  should  be  done 
with  the  money ;  and  they  were  about  five  thou- 
sand  who  met  at  this  consultation :  some  said  it 
should  be  distributed  among  the  poor  ;  others,  that 
it  should  be  given  to  the  church;  and  others,  that 
it  should  be  remitted  to  his  parents.  But  Macarius, 
and  Pambo,  and  Isidore,  and  the  rest  of  those  called 
fathers  among  them,  decreed  that  it  should  be 
buried  with  him  in  his  grave,  saying,  Thy  money 
perish  with  thee.  So  little  regard  had  those  ancient 
monks  for  any  thing  more  than  what  was  necessary 
for  their  daily  sustenance. 

Some  indeed  did  not  thus  renounce 
r>f  theCdi«erence  all   property,  but  kept  their  estates 

between  the  re-  .  .  _  . 

noimcing  and  ti.e  m  their  own  hands,  and  yet  enioyed 

rommunicative  life. 

no  more  of  them  than  if  they  had 
actually  passed  them  over  to  others  :  for  they  dis- 
tributed  their  whole  yearly  revenue  constantly  to 
the  poor,  and  such  charitable  uses  as  men's  daily 
needs  required.  Of  this  sort  Palladius56  and  Sozo- 
men57  mention  one  Apollonius,  who  kept  his  estate 
in  his  own  possession,  but  expended  the  annual 
income  in  providing  physic  and  other  necessaries 
for  the  sick  monks,  as  there  was  occasion.  Palla- 
dius  also  speaks  of  two  brothers,58  Pacesius  and 
Esaias,  sons  of  a  rich  merchant,  who  betaking 
themselves  to  a  monastic  life,  disposed  of  their 
estates  in  these  different  ways  :  the  one  gave  away 
his  whole  estate  at  once  to  churches  and  prisons, 
and  such  monasteries  as  needed  relief,  and  then  be- 
taking  himself  to  a  small  trade  for  his  own  sub- 
sistence,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  hfe  in  labour  and 
prayer ;  but  the  other  kept  his  estate  in  his  own 
possession,  and  therewith  first  building  a  monas- 
tery,  and  taking  to  himself  a  few  associates,  he 
entertained  all  strangers  travelling  that  way,  took 


care  of  sick,  entertained  the  aged,  relieved  the  poor> 
and  on  every  Saturday  and  Lord's  day  spread  three 
or  four  tables  for  the  refreshment  of  such  as  needed. 
Palladius  calls  this  rightly,  koivwvikov  jiiov,  the  com- 
municative  life,  and  the  other,  diToTa^afiivov  fiiov,  the 
life  of  a  renouncer :  and  adds,  that  the  question 
being  put  by  some  brethren  to  Pambo,  the  famous 
Egyptian,  concerning  these  two  brothers,  Whether 
of  them  took  the  better  course  ?  he  replied,  They 
were  both  equally  perfect  and  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God ;  the  one  imitating  the  hospitality  of 
Abraham,  and  the  other  the  zeal  of  Elias. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  ancient        SKt  ]0 
monks  had  no  regard  to  estates  and  ^"1™™^»^«! 

f  il  by  their  oivn  labour. 

possessions ;  for  one  way  or  other 
they  discharged  themselves  of  the  burden  of  them. 
And  then,  since  monasteries  had  no  standing  re- 
venues,  all  monks  whatever  were  obliged  to  ex- 
ercise  themselves  in  bodily  labour,  partly  to  main- 
tain  themselves  without  being  burdensome  to  others, 
and  partly  to  keep  their  souls  well  guarded,  and,  as 
it  were,  out  of  the  way  of  Satan's  strongest  tempta- 
tions.  For  Cassian  notes  it59  as  a  very  wise  saying 
of  the  old  Egyptian  fathers,  That  a  labouring  monk 
was  but  tempted  with  one  devil,  but  an  idle  one 
was  exposed  to  the  devastation  of  a  legion.  And 
therefore  St.  Jerom,  writing  to  his  friend  Rusticus 
the  monk,  bids  him  be  sure  to  exercise  himself  in 
some60  honest  labour,  that  the  devil  might  always 
find  him  employed.  This,  he  tells  him,  was  the 
custom  of  the  Egyptian  monasteries,  to  admit  none 
without  working  with  their  own  hands,  as  well  to 
supply  their  bodily  wants,  as  to  preserve  their  souls 
from  danger.  They  had  then  no  idle  mendicants 
among  them,  as  Duarenus  himself 6I  rightly  observes. 
They  looked  upon  a  monk  that  did  not  work,  as  no 
better  than  a  covetous  defrauder.  For  so  Socrates62 
tells  us  the  Egyptian  fathers  were  used  to  express 
themselves  concerning  such  as  eat  other  men's  bread 
for  nought.  We  have  already  heard  out  of  Bede63 
how  the  monks  of  Bangor,  two  thousand  in  number, 
maintained  themselves  with  their  own  labour.  And 
Bishop  Usher  has  collected64  a  great  many  other 
instances  of  the  same  nature  in  relation  to  the  first 
monasteries  of  Ireland  and  Britain.     It  would  be 


55  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  14.  Quod  ante  non 
phnes  annos  Nitriae  gestum  sit,  referamus.  Quidara  ex 
fratribus  parcior  magis  quam  avarior,  nesciens  triginta  ar- 
genteis  Dominum  venditum,  centum  solidos,  quos  lina  tex- 
endo  acquisierat,  moriens  dereliquit.  Initum  est  inter  mo- 
nachos  consilium  (nam  ineodem  loco  circiter  quinque  millia 
divisis  cellulis  habitabant)  quid  hinc  facto  opus  esset.  Alii 
pauperibus  distribuendos  esse  dicebant :  alii  dandos  eccle- 
siae;  nonnulli  parentibus  remittendos.  Macarius  vero  et 
Pambo  et  Isidorus,  et  caeteri  quos  patres  vocant,  sancto  in 
eis  loquente  Spiritu,  decreverunt  infodiendos  esse  cum 
eodem,  dicentes,  pecunia  tua  tecum  sit  in  perditionem. 

56  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  14. 

f:  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  29.  M  Pallad.  ibid.  c.  15. 


59  Cassian.  Instit.  lib.  10.  c.  23.  Haec  est  apud  .rEgyptum 
antiquis  patribus  sancta  sententia,  operantem  monachum 
uno  daemone  pulsari  ;  otiosum  vero  innumeris  spiritibus 
devastari. 

60  Hieron.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.     Fac  et  aliquid  operis,  ut  te 

semper  diabolus  inveniat  occupatum. ^Egyptiorum  mo- 

nasteria  hunc  morem  tenent,  ut  nullum  absque  operis  labore 
suscipiant,  non  tam  propter  victus  necessaria,  quam  propter 
animae  salutem. 

61  Duaren.  de  Minister.  et  Benefic.  lib.  1.  c.  20.  Nec  ita 
otio  erant  dediti,  more  pseudomonachorum  nostri  temporis. 

62  Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  23.  Mova-^os,  ei  /ui/  ipyaX,oiTO,  iirto-tjs 
rw  irXfovtK-rij  KpiviTat.  m  Bed.  lib.  2.  C  2. 

M  Usher,  Relig.  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  c.  6. 
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endless  to  produce  passages  of  ancient  writers  that 
relate  to  this  matter :  therefore  I  shall  content  my- 
self  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  places  themselves 
cited"  in  the  margin,  and  only  observe  one  thing 
further,  That  anciently  monks  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands  did  not  only  provide  themselves  of  sufficient 
maintenance,  but  had  superfluities  also  to  relieve 
the  necessities  of  others.  Sozomen66  says,  Serapion 
presided  over  a  monastery  of  ten  thousand  monks 
near  Arsinoe  in  Egypt,  who  all  thus  laboured  with 
their  ovvn  hands,  going  to  reap  in  the  fields  in  the  time 
of  harvest,  so  that  they  had  enough  and  to  spare  for 
the  use  of  the  poor.  Which  is  confirmed  by  St. 
Austin,"  who,  speaking  of  the  labour  of  the  monks 
of  his  own  time,  assures  us,  they  many  times  sent 
away  whole  ships  laden  with  necessaries,  to  supply 
the  needs  of  such  countries  as  were  exceeding  bar- 
ren  and  poor.  He  means  the  deserts  of  Libya,  of 
which  Cassian  speaks,  telling  us,  that  the  fathers 
in  Egypt  would  never  suffer  their  monks  to  receive 
any  thing  by  way  of  maintenance69  from  others,  but 
they  had  sufficient  out  of  their  labour  not  only  t,o 
entertain  strangers  and  travellers  that  came  to  visit 
them,  but  also  to  send  abundance  of  provisions  into 
the  famished  parts  of  Libya,  and  to  supply  the  wants 
of  men  in  prison  in  other  places ;  reckoning  that 
hereby  they  offered  a  reasonable  and  true  sacrifice 
to  God  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  hands  by  such  an 
oblation.  It  seems  they  did  not  then  think  that 
working  was  inconsistent  with  the  other  duties  of  a 
monk,  but  one  necessary  part  of  his  office  and  sta- 
tion.  And  St.  Austin  wrote  a  whole  book69  to  prove 
this  to  be  their  duty,  wherein  he  takes  occasion  to 
answer  all  the  plausible  objections  that  have  ever 
been  made  to  the  contrary. 

sect.  u.  Now,  the  better  to  promote  this  and 

porr™pa"nmo"asie-  »11  their  other  duties,  the  monasteries 

\'<*lZl!"tn',l?°na-  were  commonly  divided  into  several 

parts,  and  proper  officers   appointed 

over  them.     Every  ten  monks  were  subject  to  one, 


who  was  called  the  decanus,  or  dcan,  from  his  presid- 
ing  over  ten  ;  and  every  hundred  had  another  oiTir  , 
called  centenarius,  from  presiding  over  a  hundred. 
Above  these  were  the  palres,  or  fathers  of  the  mo- 
nasteries,  as  St.  Jerom  and  St.  Austin  commonly 
term  them ;  which  in  other  writers  are  called  ah- 
bates,  abbots,  from  the  Greek  a'/3/3ae,  a  father;  and 
hegumeni,  presidents;  and  archimandrites,  from  man- 
dra,  a  sheepfold ;  they  being,  as  it  were,  the  keepers 
or  rulers  of  these  sacred  folds  in  the  church.  The 
business  of  the  deans  was  to  exact  every  man's 
daily  task,  and  bring  it  to  the  oeconomus,  or  steward 
of  the  house,  who  himself  gave  a  monthly  account 
to  the  father  of  them  all,  as  St.  Jerom70  and  St. 
Austin"  inform  us. 

The  fathers  were  commonly  of  the  Sect  12 
order  of  presbyters,  both  for  the  per-  ta&p*£,gi2S 
formance  of  Divine  offices,  and  the  ex-  lt  XJipune  ovPr°t'l!e 
ercise  of  discipline  among  them.  And 
their  powcr  was  very  considerable :  for  though  it 
was  not  absolute  and  unlimited,  yet  it  was  seldom 
or  never  disputed  by  their  inferiors  ;  it  being,  as  St. 
Jerom  observes,72  a  prime  part  of  their  confeder- 
ation  to  obey  their  superiors,  and  do  whatever  they 
commanded  them.  And  in  case  of  wilful  trans- 
gression,  they  had  power  to  inflict  both  spiritual  and 
corporal  punishments  on  them.  Their  spiritual 
punishments  were  the  censures  of  the  church,  sus- 
pension  from  the  eucharist,  and  excommunication. 
For  these  powers  were  lodged  in  their  hands,  as  ap- 
pears  from  several  passages  in  Cassian,  who  often 
speaks73  of  the  abbots  casting  the  monks  out  of  the 
church,  and  forbidding  the  rest  to  pray  with  them, 
till  they  had  done  a  very  submissive  penance  pros- 
trate  upon  the  ground,  and  had  been  reconciled  and 
absolved  by  the  abbot  publicly  before  all  the  bre- 
thren.  He  particularly  notes  of  Paphnutius,  abbot 
of  Scethis,74  that  he  struck  out  a  monk's  name  out 
of  the  diptychs  of  the  church,  and  could  scarce  be 
prevailed  with  to  let  him  be  mentioned  in  the  obla- 


65  Epiphan.  Haer.  80.  n.  6.  Chrysost.  de  Compunct.  Cor- 
dis,  lib.  1.  c.  6.  Hieron.  Ep.  77.  a<l  Marcum  Celedensem. 
Cassian.  Instit.  lib.  10.  c.  22.  Id.  Collat.  15.  c.  4.  Justin. 
Novel.  133.  c.  6.  Id.  Cod.  lib.  11.  Tit.  25.  de  Mendicantibus 
Validis.  Pallad.  Histor.  Lausiac.  cap.  7,  10,  20, 28, 30, 39, 
76,  89,  96,  112.  Moschus,  Prat.  Spir.  cap.  22, 114,  1G0,  161, 
183,  194. 

66  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  28. 

67  Aug.  de  Morib.  Eccles.  c.  31.  Usque  adeout  oneratas 
etiam  naves  in  ea  loca  mittant,  quae  inopes  incolunt,  &c. 

68  Cassian.  Instit.  lib.  10.  c.  22.  Non  solum  a  nullo  quic- 
quam  ad  usum  victus  sui  accipere  patiuntur,  sed  etiam  de  la- 
boribus  suis  non  tantum  stipervenientes  et  peregrinos  refici- 
unt,  venraVetiam  per  loca  Libyae,  quae  sterilitate  ac  fame 
laborant,  nec  non  etiam  per  civitates  his  qui  squalore  car- 
cerum  contabescunt,  immanem  conferentes  dirigunt  alimo- 
niae  victusque  substantiam,  de  fructu  manuum  suarum  ra- 
tionabile  ac  verum  sacrificium  Domino  tali  oblatione  se 
offerre  credentes. 

69  Aug.  de  Opere  Monachor.  c.  17,  &c. 


70  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  15.  Opus  diei  statum 
est,  quod  decano  redditum,  fertur  ad  ceconomum,  qui  et  ipse 
per  singulos  menses  patri  omnium  cum  magno  tremore  red- 
dit  rationem. 

71  Aug.  de  Moiib.  Eccles.  Cathol.  c.  31. 

72  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  15.  Prima  apid  eos 
confcederatio  est,  obedire  majoribus,  et  quiequid  jusserint 
facere. 

73  Cassian.  Instit.  lib.  2.  c.  16.  Si  quis  pro  admissoquo- 
libet  delicto  fuerit  ab  oratione  suspensus,  nullus  cum  eo 
prorsus  orandi  habet  licentiam,  antequam  submissa  in  ter- 
rain  p.enitentia,  reconciliatio  ejus  et  admissi  venia  coram 
fratribus  cunctis  publice  fuerit  ababbate  concessa.  Id.  lib. 
4.  c.  16.  Tamdiu  prostratus  in  terram  veniam  postulabit, 
donec  orationum  consummetur  solennitas,  impetraturus  eam, 
cum  jussus  fuerit  abbatis  judicio  de  solo  surgere.  Vid.  ibid. 
c.  20.  It.  Collat.  18.  c.  15. 

74  Cassian.  Collat.  2.  c.  5.  Vix  a  presbytero  abbate  Paf- 
nutio  potuit  obtineri,  ut  non  inter  byothanatos  reputatus, 
etiam memoria  et  oblatione  pausantium  judicareturindignus. 
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tion  for  those  that  are  at  rest  in  the  Lord,  because 
he  had  murdered  himself  at  the  instigation  of  Satan, 
who  appeared  to  him  in  the  form  of  an  angel  of 
light,  persuading  him  to  throw  himself  into  a  deep 
well,  with  confidence  that  no  harm  could  hefall  him 
for  the  great  merit  of  his  labours  and  virtues.  So- 
crates'5  speaks  of  the  like  power  in  Arsenius,  who 
used  it,  he  says,  with  this  discretion,  that  he  never 
excommunicated  the  junior  monks,  but  only  the 
seniors,  because  the  juniors  were  likely  to  become 
more  refractory  by  it,  and  contemn  his  disciphne, 
but  the  seniors  were  quickly  amended  by  it.  The 
reader  may  find  some  other  instances  in  Palladius76 
to  the  same  purpose.  As  to  their  corporal  punish- 
ments,  Cassian"  tells  us  they  were  these  two,  whip- 
ping  and  expulsion ;  and  he  particularly  enumer- 
ates  the  crimes  for  which  they  were  inflicted.  Pal- 
ladius  also  mentions  the  Jlrtr/eUum  monachoritm  :  for 
he  says,"  in  the  church  of  MountNitria,  there  were 
three  whips  hanged  upon  three  palm  trees,  one  for 
the  offending  monks,  another  for  the  correcting  of 
thieves,  and  a  third  for  the  punishment  of  strangers, 
whom  they  entertained  in  an  hospital  adjoining. 
But  as  yet  we  read  nothing  of  voluntary  whipping  of 
themselves  by  way  of  exercise  :  that  is  a  later  in- 
vention  of  the  modern  monks,  whom  Spondanus™ 
and  Prateolus80  themselves  cannot  forbear  ranking 
among  heretics,  and  alate  French  writer91  has  more 
fully  exposed  them  in  a  discourse  on  purpose,  en- 
titled  Historia  Flagellantium,  to  which  I  refer  the 
curious  reader. 

sect.  13.  The  abbots  or  fathers  were  also  of 

petXlrfJnelSto  greatreputeinthechurch.  Formany 
times  they  were  called  to  councils,  and 
allowed  to  sit  and  vote  there  in  the  quality  of  pres- 
byters.  As  Benedict  in  the  council  of  Rome  under 
Boniface  II.,  anno  531.  Which  I  relate  upon  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Cave,82  who  has  it  from  Antonius 
Scipio  in  his  Elogium  Abbatum  Cassinensium.  The 
like  privilege  we  find  allowed  in  the  council  of 
Constantinople  under  Flavian,  anno  448,  where 
twenty-three  archimandrites  subscribe  with  thirty 
bishops  to  the  condemnation  of  Eutyches,  as  appears 
from  the  fragments  of  that  council  related  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.83  But  it  is  justly  noted  by 
learned  men81  as  a  new  thing,  to  find  abbesses,  as 
well  as  abbots,  subscribing  in  the  council  of  Becan- 
feld  in  Kent,  anno  694,  and  that  before  both  pres- 


byters  and  temporal  lords,  as  the  author  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle83  reports  it.  For  this  is  the  first 
time  we  meet  with  any  such  thing  in  the  records  of 
the  ancient  church. 

But  though  such  power  and  privi-  Spct 
leges  were  granted  to  abbots,  yet  aJ^toSI^JS 
neither  they  nor  their  monasteries  ofb'sh°Ps- 
were  as  yet  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops. 
For  by  the  ancient  laws,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
no  monastery  was  to  be  erected  in  any  place  with- 
out  the  leave  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  This  was 
one  of  those  things  which  the  emperor  Marcian 
proposed  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  at  his 
request  it  was  there  enacted  into  a  canon,  that  no 
one  should  build 86  either  monastery  or  oratory  with- 
out  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  the  city  or  coun- 
try  where  it  was  to  be  erected.  And  by  Justinian's 
law,8'  the  bishop  was  to  make  a  sort  of  consecration 
of  the  ground  before  they  went  to  building.  It  is 
further  provided  in  the  forementioned  canon,  that 
all  monks  shall  be  subject  to  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese,  and  give  attendance  to  their  own  proper  duties 
of  fasting  and  prayer,  not  intermeddling  themselves 
either  in  ecclesiastical  or  secular  affairs,  except 
upon  great  and  urgent  necessity,  and  that  by  the 
permission  of  the  bishop  of  the  city  or  diocese  to 
which  they  belonged.  But  I  have  already  had  oc- 
casion  to  speak  of  this  matter  more  fully  in  another 
place  : M  I  shall  therefore  here  only  observe  two  or 
three  mistakes  committed  by  some  modern  authors 
in  their  descants  upon  the  words  of  Bede,  which  are 
commonly  alleged  to  prove  the  contrary.  In  one 
place  Bede,89  speaking  of  the  isle  of  Huy,  and  the 
monastery  founded  there  by  Columba,  says,  The 
island  was  always  governed  by  a  presbyter  abbot, 
under  whose  power  the  whole  province,  and  the  bi- 
shops  also,  were  subjected  after  an  unusual  manner, 
pursuant  to  the  example  of  the  first  founder,  who 
was  not  a  bishop,  but  only  a  presbyter  and  a  monk. 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo90  unluckily  mistakes  this 
island  for  Hibernia,  and  so  makes  all  the  bishops 
of  Ireland  subject  to  one  abbot :  others  mistake  the 
province  for  all  Scotland,  and  so  make  the  same 
false  deduction  in  reference  to  that :  whereas  in  truth 
Bede  is  speaking  only  of  one  small  part  of  Scotland, 
the  country  of  the  Northern  Picts,  who  were  con- 
verted  by  Columba,  in  the  time  of  King  Bridius, 
who  gave  him  the  isle  of  Huy  to  build  a  monastery 


75  Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  23.        '6  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  40. 

77  Cassian.  Collat.   2.  c.  16.    Vel  plagis  emendantur,  vel 
expidsione  purgantur. 

78  Pallad.  Hist.  Laus.  c.  6. 

79  Spondan.  an.  1319.  n.  2. 

80  Prateol.  Elench.  Haeret.  lib.  6.  c.  8. 

81  Historia  Flagellantium,  Paris.  1700.  8vo. 

82  Cave,  Hist.  Liter.  vol.  1.  p.  402. 
fl3Conc.  Chalced.  Act.  1.  t.  4.  p.  230. 

84  Cave,  Hist.  Liter.  vol.  2.  p.  240. 

85  Chron.  Saxon.  an.  694. 


86  Conc.  Chalced.  can.  4.  "Eoojfti/  /urjcitVa  fniv  fiij&ap.ou 
otKortOfjLElv,  fitjSk  avvio-rav  fjLOvao-rijpiov  fj  tvK-rnpiov  oikov 
Trapa  yvu>/njv  tov  -rf;9  iroXsws  kiriaKOTrov. 

87  Justin.  Novel.  5.  c.  1.  Novel.  131.  c.  7. 

88  Book  II.  chap.  4.  sect.  2. 

89  Bed.  Hist.  lib.3.  c. 4.  Habere  autem  solet  ipsa  insula 
rectorem  semper  abbatem  presbyterum,  cujus  juri  et  omnis 
provincia  et  ipsi  etiam  episcopi  ordine  inusitato  debeant 
esse  subjecti,  juxta  exemplum  primi  doctoris  illius,  qui  nop 
episcopus,  sed  presbyter  extitit  et  monachus. 

90  Carol.  a  S.  Paulo,  Geogr.  Sacr.  lib.  6.  p.  170. 
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in,  whence  that  province  of  the  Northern  Picts  he- 
came  subject  to  the  ahhot  of  that  monastery  :  hut 
that  this  subjection  was  in  spirituals  Bede  says  not, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  an  acknowledgment  of 
some  civil  jurisdiction  over  thehishops,  which  may 
vtiv  well  consist  with  their  superiority  in  spirituals, 
a*  the  learncd  bishop  of  Worcester"  shows  at  large 
in  his  discourse  of  the  Culdees  among  his  antiquities 
of  the  British  church.  Another  passage  in  Bede, 
which  has  hecn  grossly  mistaken,  is  where  he 
speaks  of  thc  council  of  Herudford,  anno  673.  In 
one  of  the  canons  of  this  council,  according  to  some 
corrupt  printed  copies  of  Bede,  there  is  this  decree, 
That  the  bishops92  who  are  monks,  shall  not  wander 
from  one  monastery  to  another  without  leave  of 
their  abbot,  hut  continue  in  that  obedience  which 
they  promised  at  the  time  of  their  conversion.  But 
this  is  nothing  but  a  mere  mistake  of  the  first  editors 
of  Bede,  who  not  minding  the  abbreviations  of  the 
manuscript,  read  episcopi  monachi,  instead  of  ipsi 
monachi,  as  some  later  editions  rightly  have  it.  So 
that  there  is  nothing  said  in  this  place  either  for 
the  exemption  of  monasteries,  or  in  derogation  of 
the  episcopal  power,  as  some  scem  wilfully  to  have 
mistaken.  Yet  I  deny  not  but  that  before  this  time 
there  might  be  some  monasteries  exempt.  For  Ha- 
bertus  is  of  opinion,93  that  the  third  council  of  Arles, 
anno  455,  granted  an  exemption  to  Faustus,  abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  Lerins,  which  he  thinks  was 
the  first  that  was  ever  granted.  But  from  that  time 
the  bishops  of  Rome  took  occasion  to  exempt  mo- 
nasteries  in  the  West,  as  other  patriarchs  did  in  the 
East,  whence  such  monasteries  by  the  later  Greeks 
are  called  patriarchal  monasteries,  as  being  exempt 
from  episcopal  visitations,  and  only  subject  to  pa- 
triarchal  jurisdiction. 

But  I  return  to  the  ancient  monks  ; 
and  having  given  an  account  of  their 
.r.t,  lerpctuai  re-  bodily  exercises,  I  proceed  to  speak  of 
those  that  were  spiritual.  For  the 
improvement  of  the  spiritual  life  was  the  thing  ori- 
ginally  aimed  at  by  men's  retiring  from  the  world. 
Here  they  thought  they  should  have  more  leisure 
and  better  opportunities  for  the  great  business  of 
repentance.    Upon  which  account  the  life  of  a  monk 


Sect.  15. 
e    epir.tual  ex- 


is,  by  St.  Jerom"  and  others,  so  often  stylcd  the  life 
of  a  mourner.  And  in  allusion  to  this,  the  isle  of 
Canobus  near  Alexandria,  formerly  a  place  of  great 
lewdness,  was  upon  the  translation  and  settlement 
of  the  monks  of  Tabennesus  there,  called  Insula 
Metancca,  the  Isle  of  Repentance ;  as  may  be  col- 
lected  from  St.  Jerom,  who  speaks  of  its  changing 
its  name  upon  the  building  of  a  monastery  there  :M 
and  so  both  Valesius  and  others  understand  it.M 
To  their  extraordinary  repcntance 

,  ,,  .     .         ,  .  ,.  Sect.  16. 

they    usually    ioined    extraordinary  secondw,  Kxtraor. 

.  dlnai)  fasting. 

fasting.  For  the  Egyptian  monks 
kept  every  day  a  fast  till  nine  o'clock,  that  is,  till 
three  in  the  afternoon,  except  on  Saturdays  and  the 
Lord's  day,  and  the  fifty  days  of  Pentecost,  or  other 
days  when  any  brother  came  to  visit  them.  For 
then  they  had  their  relaxations,  as  we  learn  from 
Cassian  and  St.  Jerom.  The  fifty  days  of  Pentecost 
they  kept  always  festival  in  compliance  with  the 
public  rules  and  practice  of  the  catholic  church, 
whose  custom  was,  as  Tertullian  says,9'  to  keep  all 
the  time  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  festival 
in  memory  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection.  Therefore 
St.  Jerom,93  speaking  of  their  daily  fasts,  says,  They 
fasted  every  day  alike  throughout  the  year,  except 
in  Lent,  when  their  fasts  wcre  a  little  more  strict, 
that  is,  not  only  till  nine  o'clock,  but  till  evening ; 
and  in  Pentecost,  when  they  turned  their  suppers 
into  dinners,  in  compliance  with  the  custom  of  the 
church.  Cassian99  often  speaks  of  their  daily  fasts 
till  nine,  but  then  he  excepts  likewise  the  time  of 
Pentecost100  for  the  same  reason  assigned  by  St.  Je- 
rom;  and  Saturdays  and  Sundays  also,101  because 
both  these  days  were  always  festival  in  the  Eastem 
church,  being  days  of  solemn  assembly,  on  which 
they  received  the  eucharist  at  morning  service. 
Some  indeed  exercised  themselves  with  greater  aus- 
terities,  fasting  two,  three,  four,  or  five  days  together : 
but  these  were  not  generally  approved.  St.  Jerom102 
and  Cassian 103  both  express  themselves  against  such 
immoderate  fasts  ;  and  Cassian lw  particularly  notes 
it  as  a  wise  saying  of  Macarius,  the  famous  Egyp- 
tian,  That  a  monk  should  so  fast  and  keep  under  his 
body,  as  if  he  were  to  live  a  hundred  years ;  but  so 
kill  and  mortify  the  affections  of  his  soul,  as  if  he 


91  Bp.  LloycTs  Historical  Account  of  Church  Govern- 
ment,  chap.  7.  p.  180. 

92  Bed.  Hist.  lib.  4.  c.  5.  Ut  episcopi  raonachi  non  mi- 
grent  de  loco  in  locum,  hoc  est,  de  monasterio  in  monaste- 
rium,  nisi  per  dimissionem  proprii  abbatis,  sed  in  ea  per- 
maneant  obedientia,  quam  tempore  suae  conversionis  pro- 
miserunt. 

93  Habert.  Archierat.  p.  595. 

w  Hieron.  Ep.  53.  ad  Ripar.  Monachus  non  docentis, 
sed  plaugentis  habet  officium. 

95  Hieron.  Prolog.  in  Regul.  Pachomii.  In  monasterio 
Metanceae,  quod  de  Canobo  in  pcenitentiam  felici  nominis 
conversione  mutatum  est,  &c.    Bibl.  Patr.  t.  15. 

M  Vales.  Not.  in  Sozomen.  lib.  3.  c.  14. 


97  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  c.  3. 

09  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  15.  Jejunium  totius 
anni  aequale  est,  cxcepta  quadragesima,  in  qua  sola  conce- 
ditur  strictius  vivere.  A  Pentecoste  ceenae  mutantur  in 
prandia,  quo  et  traditioni  ecclesiasticae  satisfiat,  et  ventrem 
cibo  non  onerent  duplicato. 

■  Cassian.  Collat.  2.  c.  25  et  26.  Collat.  19.  c.  16.  Collat. 
21.  c.  23. 

100  Ibid.  21.  c.  11  et  20.  '«'  Ibid.  3.  c.  1. 
102'  Hieron.  Ep.  4.  a>l  Rusticum.  Ep.  7.  ad  Lajtain. 
103  Cassian.  Instit.  lib.  5.  c.  9. 

101  Ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  41.  Ita,  inquit,  debere  monachum 
jejuniis  opcram  dare,  ut  centum  auuis  in  corpore  duratu- 
rum,  &c. 
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wcre  to  die  the  next  moment.  By  which  it  appears, 
that  they  did  not  think  excessive  abstinence  of  any 
use,  hut  rather  a  disservice  to  religion.  And  there- 
fore  St.  Austin  observes,  that  the  ancient  rules 105 
imposed  no  absolute  necessity  in  this  matter  upon 
them,  but  left  it  to  every  man's  power  and  every 
man's  will  to  fast  at  discretion ;  no  one  condemning 
others,  that  could  not  imitate  his  own  austerities, 
but  always  remembering  that  the  Scripture  had 
above  all  things  recommended  charity  to  men.  The 
Rule  of  Pachomius  was  said  to  be  given  him  by  an 
angel,  and  there  one  of  the  angel's  directions  to  him 
was,  that  he  should  permit  every  man  to  eat  and 
drink  and  labour  according  to  his  strength,106  and 
neither  forbid  them  to  fast  nor  to  eat.  Accordingly 
Palladius  tells  us,107  thcrc  were  among  his  monks  in 
Tabennesus  some  that  eat  at  seven  o'clock,  others 
at  nine,  others  at  ten,  others  not  till  even  ;  some 
after  two  days,  others  after  three,  four,  or  five  days  : 
but  all  was  matter  of  choice,  not  compulsion. 

Their  fastings  were  accompanied  with 
Thirdiy,  Kviriordi-  extraordinary    and   frequent   returns 

nary   devutions.  . 

of  devotion.  The  monks  of  Palestme 
had  six  or  seven  canonical  hours  of  prayer,  so  those 
in  Mesopotamia  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  These 
were  morning  prayer  at  the  first  hour  of  the  day, 
then  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  and  after 
that  the  elevcnth  hour,  which  Cassian108  calls  the 
lucernaris  hora,  or  evening  prayer.  Besides  which 
they  had  their  constant  vigils,  or  nocturnal  meetings, 
of  which  Cassian  gives  a  particular  account  in  one 
whole  book109of  his  Institutions.  But  he  says  the 
monks  of  Egypt  were  not  tied  to  all  these  canonical 
hours,  but  only  met  twice  a  day  for  public  devotion, 
that  is,  in  their  night  assemblies,  which  was  their 
morning  prayer;  and  at  nine  o'clock,  which  was 
their  evening  prayer :  but  then  the  whole  day  was 
spent  in  devotion  notwithstanding ;  for  in  their  pri- 
vate  cells,110  whilst  they  were  at  work,  they  were 
always  repeating  the  psalms  and  other  parts  of  the 
Holy  Scripture,  and  intermixing  prayers  and  supph- 
cations  continually  with  their  labour.  Which  Cas- 
sian  prefers  before  the  observation  of  so  many  ca- 


nonical  hours,  as  being  a  more  free  and  voluntary 
oblation.     Some  observed  a  course  of  constant  de- 
votion  without  intermission,  as  has  been  noted  be- 
fore111  concerning  the  monks  of  Constantinople,  and 
those  of  Lisieux"2  founded  by  Columbanus,  who 
were  used  to  divide  themselves  into  several  classes 
or  quires  to  succeed  and  relieve  one  another  in  their 
continued  stations.     And  Cassian  tells  us  that  the 
first  monks"3  of  Egypt  were  used  to  observe  such  a 
perpetual  watch,  to  guard  themselves  against  the 
assaults  and  incursions  of  midnight  devils  :  for  they 
durst  not  all  betake  themselves  to  sleep  at  once, 
but  while  some  slept,  others  kept  watch  by  turns, 
and  exercised  themselves  in  singing  psalms,  read- 
ing,  and  prayer.  "VVhence  we  may  infer,  that  though 
all  monks  then  did  not  observe  precisely  the  canon- 
ical  hours,  yet  they  were  no  less  constant  to  their 
devotions  than  those  that  did ;  and  their  intermix- 
ing  prayers  with  their  labour,  or  worshipping  by 
turns,  was  equivalent  to  so  many  canonical  hours, 
or  rather  did  exceed  it.     St.  Jerom  seems  also  to 
say  "4  that  the  Egyptian  monks  had  a  sermon  made 
by  the  abbot  every  day  after  evening  praycr :  for 
thus  he  describes  their  devotions :  At  nine  o'clock 
they  meet  together,  then  the  psalms  are  sung,  and 
the  Scriptures  are  read ;  and  prayers  being  ended, 
they  all  sit  down,  and  the  father  begins  to  discourse 
to  them,  whom  thcy  hear  with  the  profoundest  si- 
lence  and  veneration.     His  words  make  a  deep  im- 
pression  on  them,  their  eyes  overflow  with  tears, 
and  the  speaker's  commendation  is  the  weeping  of 
his  hearers.     Yet  no  one's  grief  exprcsses  itself  in 
any  indecent  strain;   but  when  he  comes  to  dis- 
course  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  future  happi- 
ness,  and  the  glory  of  the  world  to  come,  then  one 
may  observe,  how  each  of  them,  with  a  moderate 
sigh,  and  eyes  lift  up  to  heaven,  says  within  him- 
self,  Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  for  then  would 
I  flee  away  and  be  at  rest !     This  was  their  con- 
tinual  exercise  of  pubhc  devotion  every  day.    Their 
private  vacancies  and  intervals  of  labour  were  also 
spent  in  reading  and  prayer ;  for  they  daily  learned 
some   portion   of   Scripture,  and   more   especially 


105  Aug.  de  Morib.  Eccles.  Calhol.  c.  33.  Inter  haec  ne- 
mo  urgetur  in  aspera,  quae  ferre  non  potest ;  nulli  quod  re- 
cusat  imponitur;  nec  ideo  condemnatur  a  caeteris,  quod  iu 
eis  se  imitandis  fatetur  invalidum,  &c. 

106  Pachom.  Reg.  apud  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  38. 

107  Pallad.  ibid.  c.  39. 

108  Cassian.  Instit.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  In  his  horis  etiam  evan- 
gelicus  ille  paterfamilias  operarios  conduxit  in  vineam  suam. 
Ita  enim  et  ille  primo  mane  conduxisse  describitur,  quod 
tempus  designat  matutinam  nostram  solennitatem :  deinde 
tertia,  inde  sexta,  post  haec  nona,  ad  extremum  undecima, 
in  qua  lucernaris  hora  signatur. 

109  Ibid.  lib.  2. 

110  Ibid.  lib.  3.  c.  2.  Apud  illos  haec  offieia,  quoe  Do- 
mino  solvere  per  distinctiones  horarum  et  temporis  inter- 
valla  cum  admonitione  compulsoris  adigimur,  per  totum 
diei  spachun  jugiter  cum  operis  adjectione  spontanea  cele- 


brantur. Quamobrem  exceptis  vespertinis  horis  ac  noc- 

turnis  congregationibus,  nulla  apud  eos  per  diem  publica 
solennitas  absque  die  sabbati  vel  Dominica  celebratur,  in 
quibus  hora  tertia  sacraj  communiouis  obtentu  conveniunt. 

111  Chap.  2.  sect.  10. 

112  Chap.  2.  sect.  13. 

113  Cassian.  Collat.  7.  c.  23.  Ita  daemonum  atrocitas  gras- 
sabatur,  et  frequentes  ac  visibiles  sentiebantur  aggressus,  ut 
uon  auderent  omnes  pariter  noctibus  obdormire,  sed  vicis- 
sim  aliis  degustantibus  somnum,  alii  vigilias  celebrantes, 
psalmis  et  orationibus  seu  lectionibus  inhaerebant. 

111  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  15.  Manent  separati, 
sejunctis  cellulis,  usque  ad  horam  nonam.  Post  horam  no- 
nam  in  commune  concurritur,  psalmi  resonant,  Scripturae 
recitantur  ex  more.  Et  completis  orationibus,  cunctisque 
residentibus,  medius  quem  patrem  vocant,  incipit  dispu. 
tare,  &c. 
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made  it  their  meditation  on  the  Lord's  day,  as  St. 
Jerom  observes  of  them  in  the  forementioned 
place:"5  insomuch  that  many  of  them  became  so 
expert  and  well  versed  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  that 
they  could  repcat  it  by  heart:  which  is  particularly 
noted  of  Hilarion  by  Sozomen  and  St.  Jerom,"6and 
of  Ammonius,  Marcus  junior,  Eros,  Serapion,  Solo- 
mon,  and  some  others  by  Palladius."7  And  by  tliis 
means  thcy  were  qualified  to  entertain  their  souls 
with  spiritual  exercises,  singing  of  David's  Psalms, 
and  repeating  other  parts  of  Scripture,  even  at  their 
bodily  labours.  Whieh  practice  is  often  mentioned 
with  great  commendation  by  Palladius,"8  Cassian,1" 
and  St.  Jerom,  who  takes  occasion  upon  this  account 
to  extol  the  quiet  retirement  of  Chrisfs  little  village 
of  Bethlehem  above  the  noisy  pomp  and  ambitious 
greatness  of  Rome,  where  so  much  time  was  spent 
in  seeing  and  being  seen,  in  receiving  visits  and 
paying  them,  in  praises  and  detractions,  things  dis- 
agreeable  to  the  life  of  a  monk :  whereas,  at  Beth- 
lehem120  there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  but  psalms  : 
one  could  not  go  into  the  field,  but  he  should  hear 
the  ploughman  singing  his  hallelujahs,  the  sweating 
mower  solacing  himself  wdth  hymns,  and  the  vine- 
dresser  tuning  David's  Psalms.  Thus  the  ancient 
monks  joined  their  bodily  and  spiritual  exercise  to- 
gether,  and  made  their  common  labour  become  acts 
of  devotion  to  God.  Their  times  of  eating  and  re- 
freshment  were  managed  after  the  same  manner. 
In  some  places  they  had  the  Scriptures  read  at 
table;  which,  Cassian  says,  was  first  brought  up121 
in  the  monasteries  of  Cappadocia,  to  prevent  idle 
discourse  and  contentions  :  but  in  Egypt  they  had 
no  need  of  that  remedy,  for  they  were  taught  to  eat 
their  meat  in  silence.  But  when  supper  was  ended, 
St.  Jerom122  says,  they  sung  a  hymn,  and  so  return- 
ed  to  their  cells.  St.  Chrysostom123  also  takes  no- 
tice  of  this,  and  recommends  it  to  secular  men,  as 
proper  for  their  imitation ;  reciting  the  hymn  which 
they  used,  which  is  in  these  words  :  "  Blessed  God, 
that  hast  fed  me  from  my  youth,  that  givest  food 
unto  all  fiesh,  fill  our  hearts  with  joy  and  gladness, 
that  we,  having  always  what  is  sulhcient  for  us, 
may  abound  unto  every  good  work,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord ;  to  whom  with  thee  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  be  glory,  honour,  and  power,  for  ever.  Amen. 
Glory  be  to  thee,  0  Lord ;  glory  be  to  thee,  0  Holy ; 


glory  be  to  thec,  0  King,  who  hast  given  us  food 
for  refreshment:  fill  our  hearts  with  thy  Iloly  Spirit, 
that  we  may  be  found  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  and 
not  be  ashamed,  when  thou  renderest  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works."  Thus  their  ordinary  re- 
freshments,  that  is,  their  suppers,  (for  dinners,  he 
says,  they  had  none.)  were  sanctified  with  the  word 
of  God  and  prayer.  And  to  express  their  humility, 
and  avoid  all  contention  about  precedency  and 
greatness,  they  served  one  another  mutually  at  table, 
all  of  them  taking  their  weekly  turns :  whence  in 
Cassian12*  and  St.  Jerom123  they  are  called  hebdo- 
madarii,  week's-men,  from  their  weekly  service.  On 
the  Lord's  day  they  were  more  intent  upon  their 
devotions,  and  spent  it  wholly  upon  reading  and 
prayer.  For  no  other  employment,  St.  Jerom126  says, 
was  ever  allowed  among  them  on  that  day.  Then 
every  one  received  the  communion,  unless  he  was 
under  some  censure  and  suspension  from  it.  And 
not  only  on  Sundays,  but  on  Saturdays  also,  it  was 
customary  for  the  Egyptian  monks  and  others  of 
the  East  to  communicate.  For  the  first  and  last  day 
of  the  week  were  so  appointed  by  Pachomius,  the 
father  of  the  Egyptian  monks,  to  be  communion 
days  among  them,  as  appears  from  his  Rule12'  in 
Sozomen  and  Palladius.  And  Cassian  frequently 128 
speaks  of  it  as  their  constant  practice.  Some  were 
more  strict,  and  let  no  day  pass  without  receiving 
the  eucharist :  Palladius l29  :•  ays  the  Egyptian  monks 
under  Apollo  observed  this  rule  ;  for  Apollo  wras 
used  to  instil  this  notion  into  his  disciples,  That  a 
monk,  if  he  had  opportunity,  ought  to  communicate 
every  day ;  and  accordingly  he  with  his  fraternity 
communicated  every  day  at  nine,  or  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  which  was  the  time  of  their  so- 
lemn  assembly,  before  they  went  to  their  ordinary 
refreshment.  Palladius130  mentions  one  instance 
more  of  their  devotion,  which  was  only  occasional, 
viz.  their  psalmody  at  the  reception  of  any  brethren  : 
for  that,  it  seems,  was  the  first  entertainment  they 
gave  them,  to  conduct  them  with  singing  of  psalms 
to  their  habitation.  AVhich  has  no  relation  to  the 
processions  of  modern  ages,  but  seems  to  be  done  in 
imitation  of  our  Saviour's  entrance  and  reception 
into  Jerusalem. 

These  were  the  spiritual  exercises         scct.  is. 
of  the  ancient  monks,  whose  life  was  mouks  from  omcel 


"s  Ibid.  Dominieis  diebus  orationi  tantum  et  lectionibus 
vacant :  quod  quidem  et  omni  tempore  completis  opusculis 
faciunt.     Quotidie  aliquid  de  Scripturis  discitur. 

116  Sozoin.  lib.  3.  c.  14.  Hieron.  Vit.  Hilarion.  c.  7. 

'"  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  12,  21,  29,  83,  96. 

118  Pallad.  ibid.  c.  39. 

119  Cassian.  Instit.  lib.  11.  c.  15. 

120  Hieron.  Ep.  18.  ad  Marcel.  In  Christi  villa  tuta  rus- 
ticitas  est.  Extra  psalmos  silentium  est.  Quocunque  te 
verteris,  arator  stivam  retinens  alleluia  dccantat,  sudans 
messor  psalmis  se  advocat,  &c. 

121  Cassian.  Instit.  lib.  4.  c.  17. 

S  2 


'-  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  15.     Nullus  in  cibo 

strepitus,  nemo  comedens  loquitur. Dchinc  cousurgunt 

pariter,  et  hymno  dicto  ad  pnesepia  redeunt. 

123  Chrysost.  Hom.  56.  iu  Matth. 

124  Cassian.  Instit.  lib.  4.  c.  19. 

125  Hieron.   Prolog.   ad  Reg.    Pachom.   It.  Ep.  22.   ad 
Eustoch.  c.  15. 

126  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  15.     Dominicis  diebus  oratium 
tantum  et  lectionibus  vacaut. 

127  Sozom.  lib.  3.  c.  14.  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  38. 

128  Cassian.  Collat.  18.  c.  15.  Collat.  23.  c.  21. 

>29  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  52.  p.  985.      u°  Ibid.  p.  981. 
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hoihcrciesiastkai     a  hfe  of  repentance,  fasting ,  and  de- 

and  civil.  r  ° 

votion,  which,  joined  with  continual 
Lodily  labour,  kept  them  always  virtuously  and 
honestly  employed :  and  their  laws  did  not  allow 
them  either  to  wander  about  as  mendicants,  or  to 
interest  themselves  in  civil  or  ecclesiastical  offices, 
or  any  public  affairs  relating  to  church  or  state. 
There  are  three  canons  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
to  this  purpose.  One  indifferently131  forbids  both 
clergymen  and  monks  to  take  to  farm  any  estate  or 
office,  or  involve  themselves  in  secular  affairs,  ex- 
cept  they  be  unavoidably  required  by  the  law  to 
take  upon  them  the  guardianship  of  minors.  An- 
other132  obliges  monks  particularly  to  live  in  their 
retirement,  and  to  give  themselves  only  to  fasting 
and  prayer,  and  not  to  leave  thcir  monasteries  to 
engage  themselves  either  in  ecclesiastical  or  secular 
affairs,  except  the  bishop  of  the  city  upon  some 
urgent  occasion  permit  them  so  to  do.  Ar.d  a 
third  canon133  forbids  both  monks  and  clergy  to 
take  upon  them  any  office,  civil  or  military ;  ana- 
thematizing  such  as  are  guilty,  and  do  not  rcturn 
to  their  first  choice.  So  that  monks  were  wholly 
excluded  then  from  secular  oftices :  and  though 
some  were  called  to  ecclesiastial  employments,  yet 
thcn  they  were  obliged  to  quit  their  monastery,  and 
belake  themselves  wholly  to  a  clerical  life,  only  re- 
taining  so  much  of  the  former  as  would  consist 
with  the  indispensable  duties  of  the  sacred  function. 
Of  these  cases  I  have  particularly  spoken131  in  the 
foregoing  chapter.  But  of  monks  continuing  in 
their  cloisters,  and  taking  upon  them  at  the  same 
time  the  offices  of  the  church,  which  did  not  con- 
cern  their  own  monastery,  we  have  scarce  any  in- 
stance  in  ancient  history.  Pope  Pelagius,  as  he  is 
cited  by  Gratian,133  would  not  permit  a  monk  to  be 
a  defensor,  though  that  was  but  a  low  office  in  the 
church ;  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  state  of  a 
monastic  life,  which  was  to  be  spent  in  retirement, 
prayer,  and  bodily  labour :  whereas  the  office  of  a 
defensor  was  wholly  taken  up  in  hearing  of  causes, 
and  other  acts  of  a  public  and  litigious  nature, 
which  were  things  inconsistent  with  one  another. 
Till  a  monk  therefore  had  first  bid  adieu  to  his 
monastery,  he  was  not  to  be  promoted  to  any  such 
office  in  the  church. 

Much  less  were  they  then  permitted 
Nomonksancicnt-  to  encroach  upon  the  duties,  or  rights 

lyencroacliedon  the  .,  .     ..  -     .  .  . 

duties  or  rights  or  and  privileges,  ot  the  secular  clergv. 

the  secular  clergy.  ■*■  °  .  \ 

For  we  find  no  complamts  of  this  na- 
ture  in  ancient  history,  as  too  frequently  in  after 
ages.     For  the  generality  of  monks  being  only  lay- 


men,  and  refusing  any  other  subsistence  or  revenues 
but  what  arose  out  of  their  own  labour,  (as  I  have 
fully  proved  before,)  they  could  have  no  temptation 
then  to  intermeddle  either  with  the  business  and 
duties,  or  the  maintenance  and  revenues  of  the 
clergy.  And  for  such  of  them  as  were  ordained 
presbyters  or  deacons,  they  were  either  only  to 
serve  their  ovvn  monastery,  or  else  such  were  taken 
out  of  monasteries  by  the  bishops,  and  thence- 
forth  reckoned  among  the  secular  clergy  of  the 
church.  Valesius  indced  is  willing  to  have  it 
thought  otherwise  :  for  he  says,136  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  it  was  very  usual  for  monks 
to  perform  the  offices  of  the  clergy ;  and  he  alleges 
for  proof  the  example  of  Eusebius  Vercellensis  and 
the  church  of  St.  Austin,  which  I  have  considered 
before,137  and  showed  that  they  prove  no  more,  but 
that  some  bishops  and  their  clergy  took  up  a  way 
of  living  in  common,  in  imitation  of  the  monastic 
life,  which  is  nothing  to  monks  in  cloisters  intrud- 
ing  themselves  into  parochial  cures.  The  only  in- 
stance  that  looks  any  thing  this  way,  is  what  Sozo- 
men138  relates  of  the  church  built  by  Ruffinus,  the 
great  statesman  under  Arcadius,  at  a  place  called 
Qucrcus,  in  the  suburbs  of  Chalcedon,  where,  after 
he  had  built  his  church,  he  says,  he  placed  some 
monks  near  it,  whence  the  clergy  of  the  church 
were  supplied.  But  this  may  mean  no  more,  but 
that  when  there  wanted  clergy  in  that  church,  they 
were  to  be  chosen  out  of  that  neighbouring  monas- 
tery,  which  indeed  was  then  no  unusual  thing  in 
the  church :  but  that  monks  living  in  a  monastery 
should  perform  Divine  offices  in  other  churches  be- 
side  that  of  their  own  monastery,  is  not  agreeable 
to  ancient  rules  and  practice.  And  therefore  we 
meet  with  no  instances  of  that  kind,  nor  of  tithes 
being  received  by  monks,  unless  it  was  for  the  use 
of  the  poor ;  of  which  there  is  one  instance  in  Cas- 
sian,139  and  besides  that  I  do  not  remember  any 
other.  Their  way  of  living  upon  their  own  labour 
made  them  not  solicitous  to  receive  any  thing  from 
other  men,  and  therefore  some  of  them  would  not 
receive  maintenance  from  their  own  parents,  as 
Cassian110  relates  of  Antony,  lest  they  should  seem 
to  live  upon  any  thing  that  was  not  the  work  of 
their  own  hands. 

Beside  all  this,  there  was  another 
reason  then  why  monks  could  not  or-     Not  aiio«"ed  at 

'  firet    to    dweU    in 

dinarily  attend  parochial  cures,  had  cmes.  but  confined 

•*  l  to  the  wuderness. 

they    been    otherwise    qualified    for 

them.     For  by  the  laws  of  their  first  institution,  in 

all  parts  of  the  East,  their  habitation  was  not  to  be 


131   Cono.  Chalced.  can.  3.  132  Ibid.  can.  4. 

133  Ibid.  c.  7.  m  Chap.  2.  sect.  8. 

135  Gratian.  Caus.  16.  Qua^st.  1.  c.  20.  Omniinoda  est  il- 
lius  habitus  et  istius  officii  diversitas.  Illic  enim  quies, 
oratio,  labor  manuum  :  at  hic  causarurn  cognitio,  conven- 
tiones,  actus,  publica  litigia,  &c 


136  Vales.  Not.  in  Sozom.  lib.  8.  c.  17. 

137  See  chap.  2.  sect.  8. 

133  Sozom.  lib.  8.  c.  17.  n\t)o-i'oi/  Sl  /uoi/axous  avviiKiatv, 
ot  rfjs  4/c/cXt;o"i«s  n:\tipov  eirXiipovv. 
139  Cassian.  Collat.  21.  c.  2. 
110  lbid.  24.  c.  12. 
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in  citics,  or  places  of  public  concourse,  but  in  de- 
serts  and  private  retirements,  where  they  might  he 
sequestered  from  the  noise  of  the  world,  and  live  in 
quiet  and  solitude,  as  their  name  seemed  to  imply. 
Whence  St.  Jcrom,  writing  to  Rusticus  the  monk, 
inveighs  against  those  who  were  desirous1"  to  live 
in  cities,  which  was  contrary  to  that  singularity 
they  made  profession  of.  And  giving  instructions 
to  Paulinus,  he  says,  If  you  desire  to  he  really,  what 
you  are  in  name,  that  is,  a  solitary,  or  one  that  lives 
alone,  what  have  you  to  do  in  cities,"2  which  are 
not  habitations  for  solitaries,  but  the  multitude  ? 
And  it  is  observed  both  by  him  and  Sozomen143  of 
Antonius,  that  he  was  used  to  say,  The  wilderness 
was  as  natural  to  a  monk,  as  water  to  a  fish ;  and 
therefore  a  monk  in  a  city  was  quite  out  of  his  ele- 
ment,  like  a  fish  upon  dry  land.  By  which  it  ap- 
pears,  that  the  monastic  life  in  the  first  design  was 
to  exclude  men  from  having  any  thing  to  do  in  cities 
and  places  of  public  concourse.  And  there  are  laws 
in  both  the  Codes  to  the  same  purpose.  Theodosius 
enacted,  that  all  that  made  profession  of  the  mo- 
nastic  life,1'4  should  be  obliged  by  the  civil  magis- 
trate  to  betake  themselves  to  the  wilderness  and 
deserts,  as  their  proper  habitation.  Baronius,  by 
mistake,  reckons l4S  this  law  a  punishment^and  next 
to  a  persecution  of  the  monks :  but  Gothofred146  and 
Mr.  Pagi147  with  better  judgment  correct  his  error, 
and  observe  with  more  truth,  that  it  was  so  far  from 
being  a  punishment,  that  it  was  only  obliging  them 
to  live  according  to  the  rules  of  their  first  institu- 
tion.  Leo  and  Anthemius,148  and  after  them  Jus- 
tinian,  made  laws  to  the  same  purpose,  forbidding 
the  Eastern  monks  to  appear  in  cities ;  but  if  they 
had  any  business  of  concern  to  be  transacted  there, 
they  should  do  it  by  their  apocrisiarii  or  responsales, 
that  is,  their  proctors  or  syndics,  which  every  mo- 
nastery  was  allowed  for  that  purpose. 

sect  21  ^ot  Dut  tnat  m  some  extraordinary 

.halhru\eeadmiu"d  cases  they  took  liberty  to  dispense 
of'  with  this  rule,  when  a  just  occasion 

required  their  appearance.  As  in  times  of  common 
danger  to  the  faith,  or  great  persecutions,  or  when 
it  seemed  necessary  for  them  to  interpose  with  the 
magistrate,  and  intercede  for  criminals  in  special 
cases.  Thus  St.  Jerom149  observes  of  Antonius, 
that  he  came  to  Alexandria  at  the  request  of  Atha- 
nasius,  to  give  testimony  and  countenance  to  the 
catholic  faith,  and  to  confute  the  Arian  heresy. 
Theodoret  makes  the  like  observation  15°  upon  the 


behaviour  of  Aphraates  and  Julian,  two  Syrian 
monks,  who  left  their  cells  in  the  descrt  to  live  in 
Antioch,  when  their  presence  was  thought  ncccs- 
sary  to  support  the  catholic  doctrine  and  its  pro- 
fessors  in  the  time  of  the  Arian  persecution  under 
Valens.  And  of  Aphraates  he  tells  this  remarkable 
story :  that  Valens  once  observing  him  to  pass  the 
streets  in  haste,  though  he  was  an  old  man,  asked 
him,  Whither  he  was  going  with  so  much  speed? 
To  whom  he  replied,  I  am  going,  sir,  to  pray  for 
your  empire.  But,  said  Valens,  it  would  more  have 
become  you  to  do  that  at  home  in  your  retirement, 
according  to  the  laws  of  your  solitary  life.  Yes, 
sir,  said  Aphraates,  you  say  very  true,  I  ought  so  to 
do,  and  I  always  did  so,  as  long  as  my  Saviour's 
sheep  were  in  peace :  but  now  that  they  are  dis- 
quieted  and  brought  into  great  danger,  very  neces- 
sity  compels  me  to  take  another  course  for  their 
safety,  that  they  may  not  be  torn  in  pieces  by  wild 
beasts.  Were  I  a  virgin,  confined  to  a  single  room, 
it  would  not  become  me  to  sit  still,  when  I  saw  my 
father's  house  on  fire,  but  to  run  abroad,  fetch  water, 
and  extinguish  the  flame.  Now,  this  is  our  case. 
You,  sir,  have  set  fire  to  the  house  of  our  common 
Father,  and  we  have  left  our  cells  with  no  small 
concern,  and  are  come  abroad  to  put  it  out.  Thus 
bravely  did  Aphraates  answer  Valens,  and  apolo- 
gize  for  his  appearing  in  the  city  in  the  time  of 
common  danger,  when  Valens  himself  was  the  oc- 
casion  of  it.  Nor  was  it  only  in  defence  of  religion 
they  thus  made  a  public  appearance,  but  somet.imes 
they  thought  it  necessary  to  come  and  intercede 
with  the  emperors  and  judges  for  condemned  cri- 
minals.  As  Sozomen 151  observes  of  Antonius,  that 
he  was  frequently  compelled  by  the  complaints  and 
lamentations  of  the  distressed,  to  come  and  inter- 
pose  his  good  offices  with  the  princes  and  magis- 
trates  for  them,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  done,  he  re- 
turned  to  the  wilderness  again.  The  reader  may 
find  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  in  one 
of  St.  Chrysostom's  homilies152  to  the  people  of  An- 
tioch,  where  he  relates  how  the  city  was  delivered 
from  imminent  ruin  (being  under  the  displeasure  of 
Theodosius  for  having  demolished  the  imperial  sta- 
tues,  and  committing  other  crimes  of  a  high  nature) 
by  the  intercession  of  the  neighbouring  monks,  who 
left  their  tabernacles  and  caves  in  the  mountains, 
and  came  into  the  city,  (when  other  philosophers 
for  fear  were  fled  out  of  it,)  and  interceding  with  the 
judges,  prevailed  with  them  to  spare  the  criminals ; 


141  Hieron.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.  Quid  desideramus  urbium 
frequentiam,  qui  de  singularitate  censemur  ? 

142  Ep.  13.  ad  Paulin.  Si  cupis  esse  quod  diceris,  id  est 
solus  :  quid  facis  in  urbibus,  quae  utique  non  sunt  solorum 
habitacula,  sed  multorum? 

>«  Sozom.  lib.  1.  c.  13. 

>"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  3.  de  Monachis.  Leg.  1.  Qui- 
cunque  sub  professione  monachi  reperiuntur,  deserta  loca  et 
vastas  solitudines  sequi  atque  habitare  jubeantur. 


145  Baron.  an.  390.  n.  48. 

116  Gothofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  3.  Leg.  1. 

147  Pagi,  Critic.  in  Baron.  an.  390.  n.  10. 

148  Cod.  Justin.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  29.     It 
Novel.  123.  c.  42. 

1,9  Hieron.  Ep.  33.  ad  Castruc. 
»M  Theodor.  lib.  4.  c.  26  et  27. 

151  Sozom.  lib.  ].  c.  13. 

152  Chrys.  Hom.  17.  ad  Pop.  Antioch.  p.  215. 
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telling  thcm,  that  the  images  of  the  emperor  might 
easily  be  rcstored  to  their  pristine  beauty,  and  be 
set  up  again  ;  but  if  they  slew  the  images  of  God,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  raise  them  up  again,  since 
it  was  beyond  the  art  of  man  to  join  body  and  soul 
together :  and  if  they  would  not  hearken  to  their 
intercession,  they  should  execute  them  too  ;  for  if  it 
must  be  so,  they  were  resolvcd  to  die  with  them. 
After  this  manner  they  were  used  to  intercede  with 
the  judges  for  criminals  in  some  such  special  cases 
as  this  before  us.  And  they  commonly  did  it  with 
such  prevalency,  that  they  seldom  failed  in  thcir 
petition,  the  magistracy  expressing  a  particular 
reverence  to  them  upon  such  occasions.  But  after- 
ward  this  thing  grew  into  abuse,  and  they  would 
not  be  content  to  petition,  but  would  sometimes 
come  in  great  bodies  or  troops,  per  drungos,  and  by 
force  deliver  criminals,  after  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion  was  passed  upon  them.  To  repress  which  tu- 
multuous  way  of  proceeding,  Arcadius  the  emperor 
was  forced  to  publish  a  law,a  strictly  forbidding 
both  the  monks  and  clergy  to  attempt  any  such 
thing,  and  commanding  all  bishops  to  prosecute  the 
authors  of  such  disorders,  if  any  monks  happened 
to  be  so  engagcd  in  their  districts,  undcr  pain  of  his 
royal  displeasure. 

There  remains  but  one  inquiry  more 
whether  mnnks    to  be  made  concerninjj  this  order  of 

mfcul  belakc  thcm-  .  .  ° 

^i>es  to  a  secuiar  men,  wmch  is,  whether  such  as  made 

Life  Rgtun. 

profession  of  the  monastic  life,  were 
afterward  at  liberty  to  alter  their  state  as  they 
thought  convenient,  and  turn  seculars  again  ?  To 
which  it  may  be  answered,  that  they  were  under  no 
public  vow  to  the  contrary :  many  men  embraced 
the  life,  who  never  intended  to  continue  all  their 
days  in  it.  Julian  himself  was  once  in  the  monastie 
habit,  to  please  his  cousin  Constantius,  who  began 
to  suspect  his  inclination  toward  the  philosophy  of 
the  Gentiles.  Socrates  says  of  him,  that  he  assum- 
ed15'  the  tonsure,  and  feigned  the  life  of  a  monk  in 
public,  whilst  he  privately  resorted  to  the  lectures  of 
Libanius  the  sophist.  And  Orosius  observes  the 
same 155  of  Constans  the  son  of  Constantine,  who 
usurped  the  empire  in  Britain  in  the  time  of  Hono- 
rius,  that  he  was  first  a  monk  before  his  father  made 
him  Cffisar,  and  sent  him  into  Spain  to  promote  his 
interest  there.  These  men  had  no  need  of  the  pope's 
dispensation  to  set  them  at  liberty  from  their  vow ; 
for  it  does  not  appear  they  were  ever  under  any  such 
obligation.     Monasteries  were  anciently  schools  of 


learning,  and  places  of  pious  and  religious  educa- 
tion  of  youth:  which,  though  Bcllarmine 156  thinks 
fit  to  deny  it,  is  evidently  proved  from  St.  Chrysos- 
tom's  thirdbook157  against  the  defamers  of  the  mo- 
nastic  life,  which  is  chiefly  spentin  advising  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  be  educated  in  monasteries, 
as  tlie  safest  places  of  good  education ;  not  with  a 
design  to  oblige  them  always  to  continue  in  the 
monastic  life,  but  only  to  train  them  up  and  settle 
them  securely  in  the  ways  of  virtue.  And  to  the 
same  purpose  it  is  observed  by  Palladius,  that  the 
monks  of  Mount  Nitria158  had  a  xenodochium  or  hos- 
pital,  where,  for  a  week,  they  entertained  any  one 
that  came  to  them,  without  working ;  if  he  con- 
tinucd  longcr,  they  set  him  either  to  work  at  some 
bodily  labour,  or  to  study :  and  so  employed  he 
might  continue  a  year,  or  two  or  three,  among  them, 
till  he  saw  his  own  time  to  depart  from  them.  This 
Palladius 150  calls  acncjjo-ic  ypac/nio),  the  exercise  of  let- 
ters,  in  opposition  to  that  of  bodily  labour.  So  that 
men  might  enter  a  monastery  for  the  sake  of  study, 
and  leave  it  again  when  they  pleased,  if  they  laid 
upon  thcmselves  no  further  obligation.  And  they 
who  tied  up  themselves  stricter,  and  entered  the 
monastic  life  with  a  design  to  continue  in  it,  were 
never  under  any  vow,  unless  a  private  resolution 
might  be  esteemed  such,  which  might  be  altered  at 
pleasure,  especially  if  any  unforeseen  case  or  acci- 
dent  seemed  to  require  a  change  in  their  way  of 
living.  As  Cassian160  tells  of  one  in  Egypt,  who 
despairing  to  obtain  the  gift  of  continency,  was 
preparing  to  enter  into  a  married  state,  and  return 
to  a  secular  life  again.  The  Rule  of  Pachomius,  by 
which  tlie  Egyptian  monks  were  governed,  has  no- 
thing  of  any  vow  at  their  entrance,  nor  any  punish- 
ment  for  such  as  desertcd  their  station  afterward : 
and  there  was  one  piece  of  discipline  among  the 
Egyptians,  which  I  have  mentioned  before,  that 
seems  plainly  to  intimate  that  they  were  under  no 
solemn  vow ;  for  one  of  their  punishments  was  ex- 
pulsion  out  of  the  monastery,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  a  vow  of  continuing  in  a  monastery  for  ever. 
So  that  at  firstthe  monastic  life  seems  to  have  been  a 
matter  of  free  choice,not  only  at  men's  first  entrance, 
but  in  their  progress  and  continuance  also ;  and  men 
might  quit  it  without  any  other  punishment,  un- 
less  it  were  a  note  of  inconstancy  fixed  upon  them. 

However,  this  is  certain,  that  monks         Spct  n 
who  betook  themselves  to  a  married  a.^mi^notalmui- 
state,  were  not  anciently  obliged  by    "  ' 


>«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  40.  de  Prenis.  Leg.  16.  Addictos 
supplicio,  nulli  clericorum  vel  monachorum,  eorum  etiam 
quos  coenobitas  vocant,  per  vim  atque  usurpationem  vin- 
dicare  liceat  ac  tenere,  &c. 

154  Socrat.  lib.  3.   c.  1.      'Ev  XPL"TI  KtioafjLtvos,  tbv  tuiv 

fXOVaywV  VTTEKpLVZTO  filOV. 

155  Oros.  Hist.  lib.  7.  c.  40.  Constantinus  Constantem  fili- 

um  suum,  proh  dolor,  ex  monacho  Csesarem  factum in 

Hispaniasmisit. 


156  Bellarm.  de  Monachis,  lib.  2.  c.  6. 

157  Chrysost.  advers.  Vituperatores  Vitaa  Monast.  lib.  3. 
t.  4.  p.  499. 

158  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  6. 

159  Pallad.  ibid.  c.  14. 

lc0  Cassian.  Collat.  2.  c.  13.  Ut  quia  monachus  esse  non 
posset,  nec  reframare  stimulos  carnis,  et  impttgnationis  re- 
media  consequi  pra:valeret,  uxorem  duceret,  ac  relicto  nio. 
nasterio  reverteretur  ad  socculum. 
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any  law  to  dissolve  their  marriage,  and  put  away 
their  wives,  under  pretence  of  any  preceding  obliga- 
tion,  according  to  the  new  rulcs  of  the  council  of 
Trent,1*1  which  pronounces  such  marriagcs  null  and 
void.  In  St.  Austin's  time  some  virgins  and  widows 
were  under  the  obligation  of  a  vow ;  yet  if  they 
marricd  after  that,  he  says,  they  were  not  to  be  se- 
parated'"-'  from  their  husbands  as  adulteresses  :  for 
their  marriage  was  true  marriage,  and  not  adultery, 
as  some  falsely  argued.  He  says,  They  offended 
highly  in  breaking  their  vow,  but  yct  their  mar- 
riage  was  valid ;  and  in  that  case  to  separate  them 
from  their  husbands,  was  only  to  make  their  hus- 
bands  adulterers  in  mariying  others  while  their 
wives  were  living.  By  parity  of  reason,  then,  the 
marriage  bf  monks  must  be  esteemed  valid  also, 
even  supposing  them  under  an  equal  obligation. 
And  upon  this  account  we  find  no  instances  of  dis- 
solving  marriage  in  such  cases  left  upon  record  in 
ancient  history. 

s«t  -«  ^*et   *n    Process    °f   time,  because 

iJJIb^nKrtj  in  monks  were  presumed  to  be  under 
p*.  <».««&..  some  private  0bligation  by  assuming 
this  way  of  livir.g,  some  punishments  were  thought 
of,  as  proper  to  be  inflicted  on  such  as  relinquished 
their  station  and  returned  to  a  secular  life  again. 
By  the  first  council  of  Orleans,  a  monk  that  had 
entered  himself  in  a  monastery,163  if  he  afterwards 
married  a  wife,  was  for  ever  after  incapable  of 
holy  orders,  but  no  other  censure  is  passed  upon 
him.  St.  Austin  was  for  inflicting  the  same  punish- 
ment  on  such  as  left  their  monastery  without  their 
own  bishop's  leave,  as  appears  from  his  letter  to 
Aurelius,16*  bishop  of  Carthage,  upon  that  subject. 
The  civil  law  likewise  escludes  deserters  from  the 
privilege  of  ordination  :  for  by  a  law  of  Honorius,165 
they  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  curia,  or  civil 
court  of  the  city,  there  to  serve  all  their  lives ;  by 
which  means  they  were  rendered  incapable  of  any 
office  in  the  church,  because  curial  and  clerical 
offices  were  inconsistent  with  one  another,  as  has 
been  showed  at  large 16s  in  another  place.  Justinian 
added  another  punishment,  that  if  they  were  pos- 
sessed  of  any  substance,  it  should  all  be  forfeited  to 
the  monastery IOT  which  they  deserted,  while  they 
themselves  sbould  be  obliged  to  serve  personally 


among  the  officials  of  the  judge  of  the  province 
where  thcy  lived.  For  by  this  time  monasteries  be- 
gan  to  have  estates  and  possessions  in  some  places, 
though  the  most  exact  rules  of  the  Egyptian  monks 
were  against  it.  The  censures  of  the  church  were 
likewise  inflictcd  on  deserting  monks  in  the  fifth 
century.  Spalatensis  1<B  thinks  the  first  council  that 
ever  decreed  excommunication  against  them,  was 
the  fourth  council  of  Toledo  169  under  Honorius, 
anno  633.  But  did  not  advert  to  a  former  canon 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  made  near  two  hundred 
years  before,  which  decreed,  that  neither  virgins 
consecrated  to  God,  nor  monks,170  should  marry ; 
and  such  as  did  so,  should  be  excommunicated : 
only  the  bishop  of  the  place  might  moderate  the 
censure.  That  is,  if  I  rightly  understand  that  canon, 
which  is  by  some  mistaken,  he  might  shorten  the 
term  of  their  penance  at  his  discretion ;  which  v,as 
the  only  way  of  granting  indulgences  in  the  primi- 
tive  church.  And  from  hence  again  it  appears, 
that  when  it  was  thought  a  crime  for  a  monk  to 
marry,  yet  they  did  not  think  it  a  nulhty  when 
done,  or  presume  to  void  it  upon  that  score,  but 
only  obhge  him  to  do  penance  for  such  a  term  as 
the  bishop  should  think  fit  to  impose  upon  him. 
And  I  suppose  the  canons  of  St.  Basil,171  and  the 
council  of  Trullo,172  which  speak  of  a  penance  of 
seven  years  or  more,  are  to  be  understood  with  this 
hmitation. 

I  have  now  put  together  all  that  I  could  think 
material  to  be  said  upon  this  subject  of  the  monastic 
life :  and  some  perhaps  will  think  I  have  said  too 
much,  and  others  too  little  upon  it :  but  I  content 
myself  to  have  said  so  much  as  seemed  necessary 
to  my  own  design,  which  was  to  give  an  account  of 
ancient  customs,  and  explain  several  laws  and  rules 
of  the  church.  They  whose  curiosity  leads  them 
further,  may  easily  have  recourse  to  Cassian's  In- 
stitutions  and  Collations,  and  Palladius's  Historia 
Lausiaca,  and  Theodoret's  Philotheus  or  Religious 
History,  books  written  particularly  upon  this  subject 
by  professed  admirers  of  the  monastic  life.  My 
method  now  leads  me  to  say  something  briefly  of 
the  virgins  and  widows,  that  were  also  reckoned 
among  the  ascetics  of  the  church. 


161  Conc.  Trident.  Sess.  24.  can.  9. 

ne  Aug.  de  Bono  Viduitat.  c.  10.  Qui  dicunt  talium  nup- 
tias,  nnn  esse  nuptias,  sed  potius  adulteria,  non  mihi  viden- 
tur  satis  acute  ac  diligenter  considerare  quid  dicant.  Fallit 
eos  quippe  similitudo  vcritatis,  &c. 

,63  Conc.  Aurel.  1.  c.  21.  Monachus  in  monasterio  con- 
versus,  si  pellici  postea  veluxori  fuerit  sociatus,  tanlae  proe- 
varicationis  reus,  nunquam  ecclesiastici  gradus  officium 
sortiatur. 

,s*  Aug.  Ep.  76.  ad  Aurel.  Ordini  clericorum  fit  indig- 
nissima  injuria,  si  desertores  monasteriorum  ad  militiam 
clericatus  eligantur,  &c. 


165  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  39.  Si  qui  professum 
sacrae  religionis  sponte  dereliquerit,  continuo  sibi  eum  curia 
vindicet,  &c. 

,w  Book  IV.  chap.  4.  sect.  4. 

167  Justin.  Novel.  5.  c.  6.  Si  relinquens  monasterium,  ad 
quandam  veniat  militiam,  aut  ad  aliam  vitae  figuram  :  sub- 
stantia  ejus  in  monasterio  remanente,  ipse  inter  officiales 
clarissimi  provinciae  judicis  statuetur,  &c.  It.  Cod.  lib.  1. 
Tit.  3.  Leg.  56. 

>«  Spalat.  de  Repub.  lib.  2.  cap.  12.  n.  48. 

189  Conc.  Tolet.  4.  c.  55.  17°  Conc.  Chalced.  can.  16. 

171  Basil.  can.  60.  172  Conc.  Trull.  c.  44. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   CASE    AND    STATE   OF    VIRGINS    AND   WIDOWS 
IN    THE    ANCIENT    CIIURCII. 

As  I  have  showcd  before  that  there 
oftiHdn.nn.tion  were  ascetics  in  the  church  long  be- 

tn  t trtt  n    ii '  li  l&utf  .  . 

c.i  m.u  nuMuaticd  forc   thcTe   werc    any    monks ;    so  lt 

virgms.  * 

must  here  be  noted,  that  therc  were 
virgins  who  made  public  and  opcn  profession  of 
virginity,  before  the  monaslic  life  or  namc  was 
known  in  the  world.  This  appears  from  the  writ- 
ings  of  Cyprian  and  Tertullian,  who  speak  of  virgius 
dedicaling  themselves  to  Christ  before  there  were 
any  monasteries  to  receive  them.  These  for  dis- 
tinction's  sake  are  sometimes  called  ecclesiastical 
virgins  by  tlie  writers  of  thc  following  ages,  Sozo- 
men1  and  others,  to  distinguish  thcm  from  such  as 
embraced  the  monastic  life,  after  monastcries  be- 
gan  to  multiply  in  the  world.  The  ecclesiastical 
virgins  were  commonly  cnrolled  in  the  canon  or 
matricula  of  the  clnirch,  that  is,  in  the  catalogue 
of  ecclcsiastics,  as  we  lcarn  from  Socrates,2  wlio 
Bpeaks  of  thcm  under  that  title :  and  hencc  they 
were  somctimes  called  canonicce,  canonical  virgins, 
from  thcir  being  rcgistered  in  the  canon  or  books 
of  the  church.  They  differed  from  the  monastic 
virgins  chiefly  in  this,  that  they  lived  privately  in 
their  fathers'  houses,  and  had  their  maintenance 
from  their  fathers,  or  in  cases  of  neccssity  from  the 
church ;  but  the  other  lived  in  communities  and 
upon  their  own  labour,  as  we  learn  from  the  ihird 
council  of  Carthage3  and  the  writings  of  St.  Austin.4 
Spalatensifl  long  ago  observed  this  dilTerence,5  and 
it  is  since  acknowledged  by  Albaspinajus,6  Valesius,7 
Cotelerius,"  and  other  learned  men  of  the  Romish 
church.  So  that  it  is  now  out  of  dispute,  that  as 
the  ascetics  for  the  first  three  hundred  years  were 
not  monks,  so  neither  were  the  sacred  virgins  of  the 
chureh  monastical  virgins,  or  nuns  confined  to  a 
cloistcr,  as  in  after  ages. 

s«-t.  2.  If  it  be  inquired  how  these  were 

Wiuthor  tliey  ' 

irere  undir  any  pro-  distinguished  from  other  virgins,  that 


were  merely  secular ;  I  conceive  it  r«-M!inn  ot  perpetuij 
was  by  some  sort  of  profession  of  their 
intention  to  continue  in  that  state  all  their  lives ; 
but  whether  that  was  a  solemn  vow,  or  a  simple  pro- 
fession,  is  not  agreed  among  learned  writers.  The 
learned  editor9  of  St.  Cyprian  reckons  they  were 
under  no  obligation  of  any  formal  vow  in  the  age  of 
Cyprian,  but  yet  were  some  way  bound  by  the  re- 
solution  and  purpose  of  their  own  mind,  and  the 
public  profession  of  virginity  :  and  in  this  he  seems 
to  speak  not  only  the  common  sense  of  protestant 
writers,  but  the  sense  of  that  ancient  author,10  who 
says,  They  dedicated  themselves  to  Christ,  yet  so 
as  that  if  either  they  would  not  or  could  not  per- 
severc,  it  was  better  for  them  to  marry  than  to  burn, 
or  to  be  cast  into  fire  for  their  oflences,  as  his  words 
may  litcrally  be  translated.  From  whence  it  may 
bc  collected,  that  then  the  profession  of  virginity 
v.  as  not  so  strict,  as  to  make  marrying  after  be 
thought  a  crime  worthy  of  ecclesiastical  censure. 

I3ut  in  the  following  ages  the  cen-  Sect  3 

sures  of  the  church  were  inflicted  on  b^S^SS 
them.     The  council  of  Ancyra"  de-  SLS^gjJ**" 

j  .  ,  i  ',11  1_      tlielr  piofet*ioti. 

termined  universally  against  all  such 
as,  having  professcd  virginity,  afterward  went 
against  their  profession,  that  they  should  be  sub- 
jected  to  the  same  term  of  penance  as  digamists  were 
used  to  be ;  that  is,  a  year  or  two,  as  we  learn  from 
one  of  the  canons  of  St.  Basil.12  The  council  of 
Chalcedon  13  orders  them  to  be  excommunicated  if 
they  married,  but  leaves  the  term  of  their  penance 
to  the  bishop's  discretion.  The  council  of  Valence 
in  France  is  still  more  severe,  forbidding"  them  to 
be  immediately  admitted  to  penance  ;  and  when 
they  were  admitted,  unless  they  made  full  and  rea- 
sonable  satisfaction  to  God,  their  restoration  to 
communion  was  still  to  be  deferred.  Now,  from 
these  canons,  to  mention  no  more,  it  evidently  ap- 
pears,  that  in  the  following  ages  next  after  the  time 
of  Cyprian,  that  is,  in  the  fourth  and  fiftli  centuries, 
the  censures  of  the  church  were  severer  against 
the  marriage  of  professed  virgins  than  they  were  be- 
fore  :  and  they  seem  to  have  risen  in  proportion  to 
the  esteem  and  value  which  men  began  to  set  upon 
celibacy  and  the  monastic  life. 


1  Sozom.  lib.  8.  c.  23.   JTapS^foi  *hxXi/o-ire?iica». 

2  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  17.  Tds  irapSivovi  tus  dvaytypap/xi- 
vas  tv  Tw  Taif  t/.-«\t|crtuii/  kuvovi,  &C. 

3  Conc.  Carthag.  3.  can.  33.  Ut  rirgines  sacra>,  si  paren- 
tibus,  a  quibus  custodicbantur,  privata;  fuerint,  episcopi 
providentia  vel  presbytcri,  si  episcopus  absens  est,  in  mo- 
nasterio  virginum  gravioribus  foDininis  cominendcntur,  &c. 

*  Aug.  de  Morib.  Eceles.  c.  31.  Lanificio  corpus  exer- 
cent,  atque  sustentant,  vestesque  ipsas  fratribus  tradunt,  ab 
iis  invicem  quod  victui  opus  est  resumentes. 

6  Spalat.  de  Repub.  lib.  2.  c.  11.  n.  25. 

•  Albaspin.  Not.  in  Conc.  Eliber.  can.  13. 
'  Vales.  Not.  in  Sozom.  lib.  8.  c.  23. 

8  Cotcler.  Not.  iu  Constitut.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  13. 
Fell,  Not.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  1.  Animi  proposito  et  publica 


virginitalis  professione,  non  voto  astrictae. 

10  Cypr.  Ep.  02.  al.  4.  ad  Pompon.  Si  ex  fide  se  Christo 
dicaverunt,  pudice  et  caste  sine  ttlla  fabula  perseverent ;  ita 
fortcs  et  stabiles  prteininin  virginitatis  expectent  Si  autem 
perseverare  nolunt,  vel  non  pnssunt;  nielius  cst  nubant, 
quam  in  ignem  delictis  suis  cadant. 

11  Conc.  Ancyr.  can.  19.  "Oe-ot  TrapSeviav  tirayyi\\6p.e- 
voi,  d^fTOt/o-t  Tt;t/  ttrayytXtat/,  tov  twv  6iydp.(vv  opov  tx- 
irXijpovTwaav. 

12  Basil.  Ep.  Canon.  c.  4.  "  Conc.  Chalced.  can.  16. 
11  Conc.  Valcntin.  can.  2.    De  puellis,  qua;  se  Deo  vove- 

runt,  si  ad  terrenas  nuptias  sponte  trausierint,  id  custodien- 
dum  esse  decreviinus,  ut  pceuitentia  his  non  stalim  detur: 
et  cum  data  fuerit,  nisi  plene  salisfecerint  Deo,  in  quantuin 
ratio  poposccrit,  earundem  communio  differatur. 
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4  Yet  two  things  are  very  observable 

JSZLS  "Jrsms of  amidst  all  the  severity  and  rigour  of 

mm  d«i«d  .uiL   thoge  ^g  .  first)  thaf  there  never  was 

any  church  decree  for  rescinding,  or  pronouncing 
null,  such  marriages.  The  emperor  Jovian,  ihdeed, 
as  Sozomen  relates,15  made  it  a  capital  crime  by  law 
for  any  one  to  commit  a  rape  upon  a  devoted  virgin, 
or  so  much  as  to  solicit  her  to  forsake  her  present 
state  of  life,  and  forego  her  resolution  and  purpose  : 
whieh  law  is  still  extant  in  both  the  Codes."  But 
then.  as  Valesius  himself  rightly  observes,  this  law 
was  only  made  against  ravishers,  and  such  as  soli- 
cited  those  virgins  to  marry  against  their  own  will : 
but  if  a  virgin  did  voluntarily  quit  her  purpose  and 
station,  and  then  marry  after  that,  there  was  no- 
thing  in  this  law"  to  prohibit  her,  much  less  to 
punish  her  for  so  doing.  And  for  the  laws  of  the 
church,  though  they  appointed  a  spiritual  punish- 
ment,  yet  they  did  not  cancel  or  disannul  the  act, 
but  confirmed  and  ratified  such  marriages,  though 
done  against  the  rules  then  prevailing  in  the  ehurch. 
Of  which  the  testimony  of  St.  Austin,'9  alleged  be- 
fore  in  the  last  chapter,  sect.  23,  is  abundant  proof : 
not  to  mention  the  silence  of  all  ancient  laws  in  the 
case,  which  speak  of  no  other  punishment  beside 
excommunication,  and  penance  as  the  consequent 
of  that,  in  order  to  be  received  into  the  communion 
of  the  church  again.  Epiphanius"  is  very  express 
and  particular  in  the  case,  that  if  any  professing 
virginity  fell  from  their  state  by  fornieation,  they 
had  better  marry  publicly  according  to  the  laws, 
and  then  submit  themselves  to  a  course  of  penanee. 
in  order  to  obtain  the  communion  of  the  church 
again,  rather  than  live  perpetually  exposed  to  the 
secret  darts  of  the  devil.  Which,  I  think.  he  would 
not  have  said,  had  it  then  been  the  custom  of  the 
church  to  disannul  the  marriages  of  professed  vir- 
gins,  under  pretence  of  any  preceding  vow  or  obli- 
gation. 

s  The  othcr  thing  proper  to  be  con- 

krLslw  uJr!icl  sidered  in  this  case,  is,  that  by  the 
SZEmtS"id£?  imperial  laws  great  liberty  and  in- 
,..,  »ge  of  fony.       dulgence  was  granted  to  all  virgins 

that  were  consccrated  before  the  age  of  forty.  For 
though  some  canons50  allowed  them  to  be  conse- 
crated  at  twentv-five,  and  others21   at  sixteen  or 


seventeen,  which  were  reckoned  to  be  years  of  dis- 
cretion ;  yet  time  quickly  showed,  that  neither  of 
those  terms  were  so  conveniently  fixed  as  they 
might  be :  and  therefore  other  canons  required  vir- 
gins  to  be  forty  years  old3  before  they  were  veiled, 
as  may  be  seen  partieularlv  in  the  French  and 
Spanish  councils  of  Agde  and  Saragossa.  And  the 
imperial  laws  not  only  required  that  age  in  conse- 
crated  virgins,  but  further  decreed,  That  if  any  virgin 
was  veiled  before  that  age,  either  by  the  violence 
or  hatred  of  her  parents,  (which  was  a  case  that 
often  happened.)  she  should  have  liberty  to  marrv  : 
as  appears  from  the  Novel  of  Leo  and  Majorian3 
at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  which  says. 
That  no  virgin  in  such  circumstances  should  be 
judged  sacrilegious,  who  by  her  honest  marriage 
declared,  that  either  she  never  intended  to  take  upon 
her  any  sueh  vow,  or  at  least  was  not  able  to  fultil 
it :  forasmueh  as  the  doctrine  and  institutes  of  the 
Christian  religion  have  deelared,  that  it  is  better  for 
a  virgin  to  marry,  than  to  burn,  and  forfeit  her 
virtue  by  leading  an  unchaste  life,  after  she  has 
made  profession  of  virginity.  Now,  if  these  two 
things  be  rightly  considered,  first,  that  the  conse- 
cration  of  a  virgin  was  not  to  be  reputed  valid,  till 
she  was  forty  years  of  age  :  and,  secondly,  that  if 
she  married  after  her  consecration  at  that  age.  yet 
her  marriage  was  then  reputed  valid,  and  never  dis- 
annulled ;  there  will  appear  a  very  wide  difference 
between  the  practiee  of  tiie  ancient  church,  and 
that  of  the  chureh  of  Rome  in  this  matter :  for 
which  reason  I  have  spoken  distinctly  of  this  pro- 
fession  of  virgins,  both  to  explain  the  narure  of 
their  vow,  and  show  the  measures  of  its  obligation. 

As  to  their  consecration  itself,  it  ^.  t 

had  some  things  very  peeuliar  in  it.  f„™  h»n\{1*™:J>M 
For  it  was  usually  performed  publicly  "f"^"™1*»- 
in  the  chureh,  and  that  with  some  solemnity.  by 
the  bishop  himself,  or  at  least  some  presbyter  par- 
tieularly  deputed  by  the  bishop  for  that  purpose. 
For  by  the  aneient  canons.  this  act  among  others 
was  reserved  to  the  ofrice  of  the  supreme  minister 
of  the  chureh,  and  therefore  a  presbyter  without 
his  commission  or  leave  was  not  to  intermeddle  in 
it.  The  sixth  canon  in  the  Afriean  Code54  seems 
universally  to  prohibit  presbvters  these  three  things, 


15  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  3. 

16  Cod.  Justin.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  Leg.  5.  Si  quis  non  dicara 
rapere,  sed  atteutare  tantum  junjrendi  causa  matrimonii  sa- 
cratissimas  virgines  ansus  fuerit.  capitali  poena  feriatur. 
Vid.  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Til.  '25.  de  Kaptu  Sanctimonialium, 
Leg.  2. 

11  Vales.  Not.  in  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  3.  Les  Joviani  ad- 
versus  raptores  virginum  lata  est ;  sed  si  sanctimonialis  re- 
licto  proposito  postea  nubere  voluisset,  non  prohiltebatur 
hac  lege. 

1S  Aug.  de  Bono  Viduit.  c.  8,  9,  10. 

19  Epiphan.  Hoer.  61.  Apostolic. 

»  Couc.  Carthag.  3.  can.  4.       21  Basil.  Ep.  Canon.  c.  18. 


12  Conc.  Agathen.   can.   19.     Sanctimoniales.   quantum- 
libet  vita  earum  et  mores  probati  sint,  ante  annum  setatis 
suae   quadragesimum  non  velentur.      Conc.    Gmil 
can.  8.     Kon  velaudas  esse  rirgines,  qu*  se  Deo  voverunt, 
nisi  quadraginta  annorum  probata  tetate,  8kc. 

28  Leo  et  Majorian,  Novel.  8.  Xeque  enim  sacrilega  ju- 
dicanda  est,  quae  se  hoc  aute  noluisse,  aut  certe  non  posse 
complere  adpetiti  conjugii  honestate  prodiderit ;  cum  Chris- 
tianae  religionis  instituta  atque  doctrina  melius  esse  censu- 
erit  virginem  nubere,  quam  impatientise  ardore  naturali 
professa^  pndiciti.v  non  servare  virtutem. 

-'  Ood.  Afric.  c.  6.  Kopwv  na$ttpu.«Tis  oVo  irpiafiuTipui» 
p.f)  yiin]-rat.  8tC 
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the  making  of  chrism,  the  public  reconciliation  of 
penitents,  and  the  consecration  of  virgins.  But 
this  last  point  is  to  be  interpreted  by  what  is  said 
in  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  that  a  presbyter  is 
not  to  consecrate  a  virgin  without2*  the  bishop's 
leave.  Which  implies,  that  he  might  do  it  by  his 
direction.  And  so  Ferrandus  in  his  Abbreviation20 
understands  it.  So  that  this  was  one  of  those 
things  which  bishops  thought  fit  to  reserve  to 
themselves  in  those  times,  and  did  not  allow  their 
presbyters,  without  special  direction,  to  perform  it. 
Whence  I  conclude,  it  was  a  thing  esteemed  of  some 
weight,  and  the  bishop's  character  was  concerned 
in  it,  to  use  an  exact  caution  in  the  consecrating  of 
virgins,  as  St.  Ambrose27  words  it,  that  nothing 
might  be  done  rashly  to  the  dishonour  of  the  church. 
Now,  when  a  virgin  had  signified  her  purpose  to 
the  bishop,  and  her  desire  of  the  usual  consecra- 
tion,  she  was  wont  to  come  and  make  a  public 
profession  of  her  resolution  in  the  church ;  and  then 
the  bishop,  or  presbyter  appointed  at  the  altar,  put 
upon  her  the  accustomed  habit  of  sacred  virgins, 
by  which  they  were  known  and  distinguished  from 
all  others.  The  matter  is  thus  represented  by  St. 
Ambrose,  who,  speaking  of  his  sister  Marcellina, 
who  was  consecrated  at  Rome  by  Liberius,  says, 
that  on  Christmas  day,28  in  St.  Peter's  church,  she 
signified  the  profession  of  virginity  by  the  change 
of  her  habit,  Liberius  making  an  exhortation  or 
discourse  of  her,  suitable  to  the  occasion,  contain- 
ing  the  duty  of  virgins,  which  the  reader  may  find 
there  recorded.  This  change  of  habit  is  frequently29 
mentioned  in  the  ancient  councils,  and  the  civil  law 
also  takes  notice  of  it,  forbidding30  all  mimics  and 
lewd  women  the  public  use  of  such  habit,  as  was 
worn  by  virgins  consecrated  to  God.  Which  implies 
plainly,  that  such  virgins  were  known  by  some  par- 
ticular  habit  peculiar  to  themselves.  One  part  of 
this  was  a  veil,  called  the  sacrum  velamen,  whence 
the  phrase,  Velare  virginem^  To  veil  a  virgin,  is  the 
same  as  consecrating  her  to  God,  in  some  ancient 
writers.  Though  I  must  note,  that  Tertullian's  book 
de  Velandis  Virginibus,  is  not  so  to  be  understood : 


for  he  writes  not  to  devoted  virgins,  but  to  all  virgins 
in  general,  persuading  them  to  use  the  grave  habit 
of  matrons,  that  is,  to  go  veiled,  according  to  the 
apostle's  direction.  Whence  we  must  say,  that  the 
veil  of  consecrated  virgins  had  some  note  of  dis- 
tinction  from  the  common  veil  of  others,  and  there- 
upon  the  name  of  sacred  affixed  to  it,  because  it 
was  a  token  or  indication  of  their  resolution.  Op- 
tatus  particularly  observes  this  of  another  part  of 
their  habit,  which  he  calls  their  purple  and  golden 
mitre.  He  says,  they  did  not  use  it  for  any  sacra- 
ment  or  mystery,  but  only  as  abadge  of  distinction, 
and  to  signify  to  whose  service  they  belonged,  that 
no  one  might  pretend  to  ravish,  or  so  much  as  court 
them.  And  therefore  he  blames32  the  Donatists  for 
their  blind  and  mad  zeal  in  making  the  virgins  of 
Christ  do  penance,  and  cast  away  their  veils,  and 
change  their  mitres,  which  were  only  innocent 
tokens  of  their  profession.  Eusebius  takes  notice 
of  the  same  habit  under  the  name  of  coronet :  for 
speaking  of  one  Ennathas,  a  virgin  of  Scythopolis 
in  Palestine,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  Dio- 
cletian  persecution,  he  says  of  her,33  that  she  was 
adorned  with  the  coronet  of  virginity ;  alluding  to 
what  Optatus  calls  their  golden  riband  or  little 
mitre;  unless  he  speaks  metaphorically,  and  means 
the  crown  of  virginity  added  to  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom  in  another  world,  of  both  which  great  things 
are  often  said  in  the  ancient  writers.  Albaspiny3' 
thinks  Optatus  speaks  of  another  custom,  which, 
he  says,  is  still  in  use  in  the  consecration  of  virgins, 
which  is  untying  the  hair,  as  was  customary  in 
secular  marriages,  in  token  of  the  woman's  subjec- 
tion  to  her  husband.  But  Optatus's  words35  seem 
only  to  be  a  bare  allusion  to  that  secular  custom : 
for  the  marriage  of  virgins  to  Christ  was  only  figur- 
ative,  or,  as  he  words  it,  spiritual  and  heavenly ; 
and,  consequently,  the  custom  referred  to  must  be 
understood  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  that  is,  not 
real  and  proper,  but  figurative  only ;  which  seems 
to  be  most  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  the  author. 
Baronius 30  and  Habertus3' express  themselves  pa- 
trons  of  another  custom,  which  began  to  creep  in 


25  Conc.  Carthag.  3.  c.  3G.  Ut  presbyter  inconsulto  epis- 
copo  virgines  non  consecret,  chrisma  vero  uunquam  con- 
ficiat. 

'">  Ferrand.  Breviat.  Canonum,  c.  91. 

27  Ambros.  de  Virgin.  lib.  3.  p.  124.  Neque  ego  abnuo, 
sacerdotalis  esse  cautionis  debere,  ut  non  teinere  puella 
veletur. 

28  Ainbros.  de  Virgin.  lib.  3.  p.  112.  Cum  in  salvatoris 
natali,  ad  apostolum  Petrum,  virginitatis  professionem  ves- 
tis  quoque  mutatione  signares,  &c.  Vid.  Ambros.  ad  Vir- 
ginem  Lapsam,  c.  5. 

29  Conc.  Carthag.  4.  can.  12  et  104.  Conc.  Arausic.  1.  c.  27. 

30  Lex  Arcadii  in  Cod.  Justin.  lib.  1.  Tit.  4.  de  Episc. 
Audient.  Leg.  4.  Mima>et  quae  ludibrio  corporis  sui  quaes- 
tum  faciunt,  publice  habitu  earum  virginum,  qua;  Deo 
dicatae  sunt,  non  utantur.  Vid.  Cod.  Th.  lib.  15.  Tit.  17. 
Leg.  12. 


31  Innoc.  Ep.  2.  ad  Victric.  c.  13.  Ha:  vero  qua>  necdum 
sacro  velamiue  tectae,  &c.  Gelas.  Ep.  9.  ad  Episc.  Luca- 
niae,  c.  12. 

32  Optat.  cont.  Parmen.  lib.  6.  p.  96.  Jam  illud  quam 
stultum,  quam  vanum,  ut  virgines  Christi  agerent  pceuiten- 
tiam,  ut  jamdudum  professa?  signa  voluntatis  capitibus, 
postea  vobis  jubentibus,  immutarent ;  ut  mitellas  aureas 
projicerent,  alias  acciperent,  &c. 

33  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Pala:st.  c.  9.    UapBtvlas  aTi/jL/xaTt 

Kal   ailT!)   KEKO<r/UI)/Utl/lJ. 

31  Albaspin.  Not.  in  Optat.  lib.  6.  p.  159. 

85  Optat.  lib.  6.  p.  97.  Spiritale  nubendi  hoc  genus  est; 
in  nuptias  sponsi  jam  venerant  voluntate  et  professione  sua, 
et  ut  saecularibus  nuptiis  se  renunciasse  monstrarent,  spiri- 
tali  sponso  solverant  crinem,  jam  coolestes  celebraverant 
nnptias.    Quid  est  quod  eas  iterum  crines  solvere  coegistis  ? 

36  Baron.  an.  57.  n.93.         S7  Habert.  Archieratic.  p.  598. 
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among  somo,  but  was  never  allowed  or  approvcd  by 
the  catholic  church.  Eustathius  the  herctic  was 
for  having  all  virgins  shorn  or  shaven  at  their  con- 
secration :  but  the  council  of  Gangra  immediately 
rose  up  against  him,  and  anathematized  the  prac- 
tice,  passing  a  decree  in  these  words,  If  any  wo- 
man*  under  pretence  of  an  ascetic  life,  cut  ofF  her 
hair,  which  God  hath  given  her  for  a  memorial  of 
subjection,  let  her  be  anathema,  as  one  that  disan- 
nuls  the  decree  of  subjection.  Habertus  and  Baro- 
nius  pretend  that  this  decree  was  made  only  against 
married  women  and  seculars,  and  not  such  as  betook 
themselves  to  a  monastic  life ;  but  the  words  of  the 
canon  are  positively  against  such  as  did  it  upon  pre- 
tence  that  they  were  entered  npon  an  ascetic,  or,  as 
some  call  it,  a  religious  life ;  and  Valesius*9  ingenu- 
ously  confesses  this  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the  ca- 
non,  proving  hence,  that  anciently  the  sacred  virgins 
were  not  shaven :  as  neither  were  they  in  France  to 
the  time  of  Carolus  Calvus,  as  he  shows  from  other 
canons,  citing  Hugo  Menardus40  for  the  same  opi- 
nion.  But  the  council  of  Gangra  was  not  of  suffi- 
cient  force  to  repress  this  custom  in  all  places :  for  in 
St.  Jerom's  time  it  prevailed  in  some  monasteries  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  though  upon  another  principle,  of 
cleanliness,  not  rehgion,  as  appears41  from  his  epis- 
tle  against  Sabinian  the  deacon :  yet  it  did  not  pre- 
vail  every  where  in  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Athanasius ; 
for  Sozomen,42  giving  an  account  of  the  barbarous 
usage  which  the  holy  virgins  met  with  from  the 
heathen  at  Heliopolis,  says,  they  added  this  indig- 
nity  above  all,  that  they  shaved  them  also.  Which 
plainly  implies,  that  it  was  not  then  any  approved 
custom  of  the  church.  Nor  did  it  ever  prevail 
by  any  law ;  for  Theodosius  the  Great  added  a 
civil  sanction43  to  confirm  the  ecclesiastical  decree 
made  against  it,  commanding  all  women,  that  un- 
der  pretence  of  their  profession  cut  off  their  hair, 
to  be  cast  out  of  the  church,  and  not  to  be  allowed 
to  partake  of  the  holy  mysteries,  or  make  their 
supplications  at  the  altar  ;  and  further  laid  the 
penalty  both  of  deposition  and  excommunication 
upon  any  bishop  that  should  admit  such  women 
to  communion.  From  all  which  it  manifestly  ap- 
pears,  that  the  pretended  tonsure  of  virgins  and 


widows  was  anciently  no  allowed  custom  of  the 
church,  but  rather  an  abuse,  which  both  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  laws  endeavoured  to  correct  and 
exterminate,  however  it  came  to  prevail  in  the  con- 
trary  practice  of  later  ages.  The  Ordo  Romanus 
has  also  a  long  form  of  prayer,  and  the  ceremony 
of  a  ring  and  a  bracelet  at  their  consecration ;  but 
the  ancient  liturgies  having  nothing  of  this,  their 
silence  seems  to  be  an  argument  against  the  an- 
tiquity  of  them.  And  lest  any  one  should  think 
the  virgins  were  ordained  to  some  special  office  in 
the  church,  as  the  deaconesses  were,  it  is  particu- 
larly  remarked  by  the  author  of  the  Constitutions," 
that  their  consecration  was  not  an  ordination ;  and 
therefore  imposition  of  hands,  for  aught  tliat  I  can 
find,  was  not  any  ancient  ceremony  belonging  to  it. 
I  must  note  further,  that  as  the  society  of  virgins 
was  of  great  esteem  in  the  church,  so  they  had  some 
particular  honours  paid  to  them. 
Virgins  and  widows  were  common- 

,  ,  .         .  ,  Sert.  7. 

ly  excused  capitation  money  togfether     ocromepnviiegei 

J  r  J         °  bctowed  on  them. 

with  the  clergy,45  by  the  imperial  laws 
of  Valentinian  and  others.  Their  persons  were 
sacred ;  and  severe  laws  were  made  against  any 
that  should  presume  to  offer  the  least  violence  to 
them ;  banishment,  and  proscription,  and  death,  were 
the  ordinary  punishments 46  of  such  offenders.  Con- 
stantine  paid  them  a  particular  respect,  by  charging 
his  own  coffers  and  exchequer  with  their  main- 
tenance.  And  his  mother,  Helena,"  was  used  to 
entertain  them  herself,  and  wait  upon  them  at  her 
own  table.  The  church  gave  them  also  a  share  in 
her  own  revenues,  and  assigned  them  by  way  of  re- 
spect  a  particular  place  or  apartment  in  the  house 
of  God,  whither,  as  St.  Ambrose  says,49  the  most 
noble  and  religious  matrons  were  to  resort  with 
some  earnestness  to  receive  their  salutations  and 
embraces.  But  of  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dis- 
course  further  in  the  next  book,  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  churches,  and  the  distinct  places  of  every 
order  in  them. 

I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  ob-  Sect  8 

serve,   which   relates   to  an  ancient  an°f!,™"«manT;'u 
name  of  these  virgins,  vovig  and  non-  8'snincation- 
nce,  whence  I  presume  comes  our  English  name, 


38  Conc.  Gangr.  can.  17.     Ei'  tis  yuuatKiov  eia  tiji/  vopu- 

JoyUfVlJV  ao-/OJ<Tll/  dlTOKi.ipOlTO  TaS    KtlfiaS,    as   tOlOKlV  6   6eos 

€ts  virofjLVtjiTLv  Ttjs  UTroTayijs,  ois  dva\uou<ra  to  irp6(TTayp\a 
ttjs  vTTOTayi}?,  dvdQtfia  'icTw. 

89  Vales.  Not.  in  Sozomen.  lib.  5.  c.  10.  Porro  sciendum 
est,  sacras  virgines  olim  intonsas  fuisse,  ut  constat  ex  con- 
cilio  Gangrensi.  Itlque  etiam  in  Gallia  usitattim  fuit  tem- 
poribus  Caroli  Calvi,  ut  docet  canon.  7.  Concilii  in  Verno 
Palatio. 

40  Menard.  Not.  in  Sacramental.  Gregor. 

41  Hieron.  Ep.  48.  cont.  Sabinian.  Moris  est  in  ^Egyptiis 
et  Syris  monasteriis,  ut  tam  virgo  quam  vidua,  qua?  se  Deo 
devoverint,  et  ssculo  renunciautes  omnes  delicias  sceculi 
conculcarint,  mundanum  crinem  monasteriorum  matribus 
offerant  desecandum,  &c, 


42  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  10.    Td  TeXeuTalov  dvi.Kf.ipov  aiiTas. 

49  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  27.  Fceminaj 
quae  crinem  suum,  contra  Divinas  humanasque  leges,  in- 
stinctu  persuasa:  professionis,  absciderint,  ab  ecclesia;  fori- 
bus  arceantur:  non  illis  fas  sit  sacra  adire  mysteria,  neque 
ullis  supplicationibus  mereantur  veneranda  omnibus  altaria 
frequentare.  Adeo  quidem,  ut  episcopus,  tonso  capite  foe- 
minam  si  introire  permiserit,  dejectus  loco  etiam  ipse  cum 
hnjusmodi  contuberniis  arceatur. 

41  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  24.  Tlapdivos  ou  xupoTovii- 
Tai,  &c. 

45  Cod.  Th.  lib.  13.  Tit.  10.  de  Censu,  Leg.  4. 

46  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  25.  de  Raptu  Sanctimon.  Leg.  2 et  3. 

47  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  17. 

49  Ambros.  ad  Virgin.  Lapsam,  c.  6. 
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nun.  Moniales,  and  ascetrice,  and  sanctimoniales, 
are  common  names  for  them  in  ancient  writers.  St. 
Jerom  once  uses  the  name  nonnce,  and  Palladius  of 
Meursius's  edition,49  vovlg,  but  in  Fronto  Ducseus's 
edition  it  is  ypaiQ,  an  old  woman.  Hospinian50 
says  it  is  an  Egyptian  name,  and  signifies  a  virgin ; 
but  St.  Jerom51  seems  to  extend  the  signification  a 
littk  further,  to  denote  indifferently  widows  pro- 
fessing  chastity  after  a  first  marriage,  as  well  as 
virgins ;  for  he  particularly  applies  it  to  women  . 
living  in  widowhood  after  their  first  husband's 
decease.  The  names  agapetce  and  sorores  I  pass 
over,  as  being  rather  names  of  reproach,  and  de- 
riving  their  original  from  a  scandalous  abuse  and 
unwarrantable  practice  of  some  vain  andindiscreet 
men  in  the  church,  of  which  I  have  given  a  full 
account52  in  another  place. 

Concerning    the    widows    of    the 
some   particuiar  church  we  have  not  many  things  fur- 

obsrrvotions     rchit-  ■,-,..  i 

,<imrthV'dow80f"'e  ^er  *°  ^e  °bserved  distinctly,  they 
being  generally  under  the  same  laws 
and  rules  as  the  ecclesiastical  virgins  were,  as  to 
what  concerned  their  habit,  consccration,  profes- 
sion,  maintenance,  and  the  like ;  the  sum  of  which 
is  thus  exprcssed  in  one  of  the  canons53  of  the  first 
council  of  Orange,  That  a  widow  having  made  pro- 
fession  of  continuing  in  her  widowhood  before  the 
bishop  in  the  church,  and  having  her  widow's  gar- 
ment  put  on  by  the  presbyter,  ought  never  after  to 
violate  her  promise.  That  which  was  particular  in 
their  case,  was,  1.  That  they  must  be  such  widows 
as  had  a  long  time  ago  lost  their  husbands,  and 
lived  many  years  a  chaste,  unblamable  life,  ruling 
their  own  houses  well,  as  the  author51  of  the  Con- 
stitutions  expresses  himself  almost  in  the  words  of 
the  apostle :  but  such  widows  as  had  but  lately 
buried  their  husbands  were  not  to  be  trusted,  for 
fear  their  passions  should  one  time  or  other  prove 
too  strong  for  their  promise.  2.  It  may  hence  be 
reasonably  concluded,  that  the  younger  widows  were 
generally  refused  by  the  church,  and  not  allowed  to 
make  any  solemn  profession  before  they  were  forty 
or  fifty  years  old,  though  this  term  be  no  where 


precisely  fixed.  For  since,  as  I  have  shovved  be- 
fore,  virgins  in  some  ages  were  not  allowed  to  make 
their  profession  before  forty,  it  is  probable  the  same 
term  was  generally  observed  in  the  case  of  widovvs, 
or  perhaps  sixty  required,  according  to  the  rule  of 
the  apostle.  The  widows  that  were  chosen  to  be 
deaconesses  in  the  church,  were  to  be  fifty  or  sixty 
years  of  age,  as  I  have  showed  before55  in  speaking 
of  their  order;  who,  though  they  were  not  the  vvi- 
dows  we  are  now  speaking  of,  yet  being  generally 
chosen  out  of  them,  and  thence  termed  widows  also, 
it  may  be  presumed  there  was  no  great  difference  in 
point  of  age  betwixt  them.  3.  Widows  were  to  be 
such  only  as  had  been  the  wives  of  one  man,  that 
is,  only  once  married,  as  the  ancients  generally  un- 
derstand  it ;  though  Theodoret  gives  a  different 
sense  of  the  words,  only  excluding  such  as  had 
scandalously  married  a  second  time  after  having 
divorced  themselves  from  a  former  husband ;  which 
seems  to  be  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
apostle,  as  learned  men  now  understand  it.56  4. 
There  was  some  difference  between  widows  and 
virgins  in  the  ceremony  of  their  consccration,  at 
least  in  the  church  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Gela- 
sius.  For  in  one  of  his  canonical  epistles,5'  where 
he  speaks  of  veiling  of  virgins  on  certain  holidays, 
and  not  at  other  times,  except  in  case  of  sickness, 
he  peremptorily  forbids  the  veiling  of  widows  at 
any  time,  as  contrary  to  custom  and  law,  for  no 
canon  had  prescribed  it.  "Which  seems  to  argue, 
that  this  particular  ceremony  was  not  used  in  their 
consecration.  Though  it  came  into  use  by  the  time 
that  the  Ordo  Romanus  was  written ;  for  there  the 
form59  of  consecrating  widows  prescribes  that  they 
shall  be  veiled  by  the  presbyter,  or  else  take  a  veil 
consecrated  by  the  bishop  from  the  altar,  and  veil 
themselves.  But  it  is  no  wonder  to  find  such  a 
change  as  this  in  the  Roman  church  :  a  diligent  in- 
quirer  may  find  many  other  that  are  more  consider- 
able,  which  I  shall  no  further  pursue,  but  here  put 
an  end  to  the  discourse  concerning  the  ascetics  of 
the  ancient  church. 


49  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  J6.  al.  86. 

50  Huspin.  de  Monach.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  p.  3. 

51  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  6.  Maritorum  expertes 
dominatu,  viduitatis  prafcrunt  libertatem.  Castae  vocantur 
et  nonos,  et  post  ccenam  dubiam  apostolos  somniant. 

52  Book  VI.  chap.  2.  sect.  13. 

53  Conc.  Arausican.  can.  27.  Viduitatis  servandce  profes- 
sionem  coram  episcopo  in  secretario  habitam,  imposita  a 
presbytero  veste  viduali,  non  esse  violandam. 

54  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  25. 
45  Book  II.  chap.  22.  sect.  4. 


56  See  Book  II.  cbap.  22.  sect.  5. 

57  Gelas.  Ep.  9.  ad  Episc.  Lucan.  Devotis  virj;inibus, 
nisi  aut  in  Epiphaniarum  die,  aut  in  Albis  Paschalibus,  aut 
in  Apostolorum  Natalitiis  sacrum  minime  velamen  impona- 
tur,  &c.  Viduas  autem  velave  pontiticum  nnllus  attentet, 
quod  nec  authoritas  Diviua  delegat,  nec  canonum  forma 
praestituit.     Ibid.  c.  J5. 

58  Ordo  Roman.  de  Consecr.  Viduae,  p.  167.  Vidua,  si 
seipsam  vult  Deo  dare,  debet  et  a  presbytero  velari,  vel 
etiam  consecratum  ab  episcopo  velamen  de  altari  accipere, 
et  ipsa  sibi,  non  episcopus,  illud  debet  imponere. 


BOOK   VIII. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCHES,  AND  THEIR  SEVERAL  PARTS,  UTENSILS, 
CONSECRATIONS,  IMMUNITIES,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF    THE    SEVERAL    NAMES    AND    FIRST    ORIGINAL    OF    CHURCHES    AMONG    CHRISTIANS. 


Sect.  I. 

Of  ttie  name 

erclcsta, 


Having  hitherto  given  an  account  of 

the  persons,  as  well  clergy  as  laity, 

Ikk\w*,,-,;,k°v  tnat  ma^e  up  tne  great  hody  of  the 

Christianchurch,  I  now  proceed  to  speak  of  churches 
in  another  sense;  first,  as  taken  for  the  material 
buildings,  or  places  of  assembly  set  apart  for  Divine 
worship,  and  secondly,  as  taken  for  ccrtain  divisions 
or  districts  of  diocescs,  provinces,  parishes,  &c.  into 
which  the  church  catholic  was  divided.  In  speak- 
ing  of  the  first  it  will  be  proper  to  bcgiu  with  their 
names,  and  make  a  little  inquiry  into  the  first 
original  of  churches  among  Christians.  One  of  the 
most  common  names  of  churches,  as  taken  for  the 
structures  or  buildings,  is  that  of  ecclesia  ;  which 
yet  among  the  ancient  Greek  writers  often  signifies 
the  assembly  or  convocation  of  people,  met  together 
either  upon  sacred  or  civil  affairs,  and  so  it  is  some- 
times  used  in  Scripture,  Acts  xix.  40 ;  Matt.  xviii. 
17.  And  so  Isidore  of  Pelusium  uses  it  likewise,  dis- 
tinguishing  thus  between  tKKXrjo-ia^ripiovcUid  UicXrjoia  > 
the  «icXijtTtaTJjpiov1  is  the  temple,  or  building  made 
of  wood  and  stone,  but  the  UXKrjaia  is  the  con- 
gregation  of  souls  or  people  that  meet  therein.  And 
in  this  sense,  as  St.  Cyril  observes,2  there  is  a  sort 
of  pheronymy  in  the  name  tKKXrinia,  which  is  so 
called  d-rrd  tov  tKKaXtXv,  because  it  is  a  convocation 
of  men  solemnly  called  together.  But  though  this 
be  a  very  ancient  and  common  signification,  yet  it 
not  less  usually  occurs  in  the  other  sense,  denoting 
the  place  or  building  itself 3  where  the  congregation 
met  together;  and  in  this  acceptation  it  is  com- 


monly  opposed  both  to  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews 
and  the  temples  of  the  Gentiles ;  as  appears  from 
that  noted  passage  in  the  epistle  of  Aurelian  *  the 
heathen  emperor,  where  he  chides  the  senate  for 
demurring  about  the  opening  of  the  Sibylhne  books, 
as  if  they  had  been  upon  a  debate  in  a  Christian 
church,  and  not  in  the  temple  of  all  the  gods ;  and 
from  another  passage  in  St.  Ambrose,5  where  plead- 
ing  with  Theodosius  in  behalf  of  a  Christian  bishop, 
who  had  caused  a  Jewish  synagogue  to  be  set  011 
fire,  he  asks  him,  whether  it  was  fitting  that 
Christians  should  be  so  severely  animadverted  on 
for  burning  a  synagogue,  when  Jews  and  heathens 
had  been  spared,  who  had  made  havoc  of  the 
churches  ? 

Another  common  name  among  the 
Latins  is,  Dominicum,  or  domiis  Dei, 
God's  house,  which  answers  to  the 
Greek  KvptaKbv,  whence  with  a  litlle 
variation  we  have  the  Saxon  name 
hyrik,  or  kyrch,  and  the  Scotch  and  English  kirk 
and  church,  which  are  all  words  of  the  same  im- 
port,  denoting  a  place  set  apart  for  the  use  and 
service  of  God.  The  name  Dominicum  is  at  least 
as  old  as  Cyprian,  but  he  applies  it  not  only  to  the 
church,  but  to  the  Lord's  supper,6  and  perhaps  the 
Lord's  day.  For  as  the  learned  editor'  and  others* 
have  observed,  the  word  Dominicum  signifies  three 
things  in  ancient  writers  :  1.  The  Lord's  day.  2. 
The  Lord's  supper.  3.  The  Lord's  house.  And 
Cyprian's  words  may  be  construed  to  cither  sense ; 


Sect.  2. 
Of  the  nameB  J>o- 
minicum  snd  nvpi- 

czkoi/,  (ivlience 
comcs  kirk    and 
cliurcli,)  andrtumu» 
coluinbds 


1  Isidor.  Pelus.  lib.  2.  Ep.  246.  "A\Xo  Itlv  i.KKkr\tiia,  koX 
a\\o  tKKXtirriaftjpiov,  &c. 

2  Cyril.  Catech.  18.  n.  11.  p.  270.  'EtcKXito-ta  St  KaXeXrai 
<ptpa>vun(os,  <5ta  to  travTai  tKKaXtierSat.,  Kalbfia  rrvvdytiv. 

3  Vide  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Etcles.  voce  'EK/cXria-ia. 

4  Apud  Vopiscum,  Vit.  Aurelian.  Miror  vos,  patressancti, 
tamdiu  de  aperiendis  Sibyllinis  dubitasse  libris ;  perinde 
quasi  in  Christianorum  ecclesia,  non  in  templo  deorum  om- 
nium,  tractaretis. 


5  Ambros.  Ep.  29.  ad  Theodos.     Synagoga  incensa  est, 

perfidiae  locus. Ecclesia  non  vindicata  est,  vindicabitur 

synagoga  ? 

e  Cypr.  de  Opere  et  Eleemos.  p.  203.  Locuples  et  dives 
es,  et  Dominicum  celebrare  te  credis,  quoe  corbonam  oinni- 
no  non  respicis  ?  qua?  in  Dominicum  sine  sacrificio  venis  ■ 
quae  partem  de  sacrificio,quod  pauper  obtulit,  sumis? 

'  Bp.  Fell  in  loc. 

8  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  3.  n.  2. 
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for  he  thus  addresses  himself  to  a  rich  matron :  Do 
you  think  you  rightiy  celebrate  the  Domiuicum,  the 
Lord's  day,  or  the  Lord's  supper,  who  have  no  re- 
gard  to  the  corban?  who  come  into  the  Lord's 
house  without  any  sacrifice,  and  eat  part  of  the  sa- 
crifice  which  the  poor  have  offered  ?  The  same 
name  occurs  frequently  in  other  Latin  writers,  as  in 
Ruffin,  who  brings  in  the  bishop  who  convertedthe 
philosopher  in  the  council  of  Nice,  thus  addressing 
himself  to  his  new  convert,  Arise  and  follow  me  to 
the  Dominicum?  and  there  receive  the  seal  of  your 
faith,  viz.  baptism  in  the  church.  And  St.  Jerom10 
tells  us,  that  the  famous  church  of  Antioch,  which 
was  begun  by  Constantine,  and  finished  and  dedi- 
cated  by  Constantius,  had  the  name  of  Dominicum 
aureum,  the  golden  dome,  for  its  richness  andbeauty. 
The  Greek  name  KvptaKov  is  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  the  councils  of  Ancyra,"  and  Neocrcsarea,12 
and  Laodicea,13  and  Eusebius,  who  says,"  the  perse- 
cuting  emperor  Maximinus  restored  the  Christians 
their  churches  under  that  appellation  in  his  edicts. 
AndConstantine,  havingbuiltseveral  churches,gave 
tbem  all  the  name  of  KvptaKa,  as  being  dedicated  not 
to  the  honour  of  any  man,15  but  him  who  is  Lord  of 
the  universe.  This  is  a  plain  account  of  thc  name : 
but  whether  we  may  hence  conclude  with  a  learned 
man,16  that  the  Greeks,  and  not  the  Latins,  were 
the  first  planters  of  Christianity  in  Britain,  because 
of  the  near  afhnity  between  the  names  KvptaKov  and 
kirk,  is  what  I  think  not  so  plain ;  but  I  leave  it 
to  every  reader's  judgment  to  determine. 

Tertullian  once  uses  the  name  of  domus  columbce, 
the  house  of  the  dove,  for  a  church.  For  writing 
against  the  Valentinian  heretics,  who  affected  se- 
crecyin  their  doctrines,  he  compares  them  to  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  whose  templc  was  so  guarded 
with  doors  and  curtains,  that  a  man  must  be  five 
years  a  candidate,  before  he  could  be  admitted  to 
the  adytum  of  the  deity,  or  secrets  of  the  sanctuary. 
Whereas,  says  he,  the  house  of  our  dove1'  is  plain 
and  simple,  delights  in  high  and  open  places,  affects 
the  light,  loves  the  figure  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (that 
is,  fire  and  light,  as  I  think  Junius  rightly  interprets 
it,)  and  the  orient,  or  morning  sun,  which  is  the 
figure  of  Christ.  The  house  of  the  dove  seems  here 
to  be  the  same  as  the  house  of  Christ,  who  is  pointed 
out  by  the  dove,  as  Tertullian  words  it  in  the  same 
place,  Christum  columba  demonstrare  solita  est ;  or 
else,  as  Mr.  Mede19  explains  it,  we  may  take  it  for 


the  house  of  the  dove-like  religion,  or  the  dove-like 
disciples  of  Christ.  For  every  way  it  will  be  the 
name  of  a  church,  as  Tertullian  plainly  intended  it. 

There  are  two  other  names  of  near 
affinity  with  the  former,  which  some     or  tt»  dWinction 

.  .  -  betiveen  domm  llri 

readers  may  be   apt   to  mistake  tor  <i„nm,  Dtvina,  aml 

domus  eccUsia. 

names  of  churches,  when  they  are  not 
always  so ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  let  them  pass  in 
this  place  without  taking  notice  of  them.  The  one 
is  domus  Divina,  and  the  other  domus  ecclesice.  The 
first  of  which  is  of  frequent  use  in  the  civil  law, 
where  it  signifies  not  a  church,  but  the  emperor's 
palace,  or  his  house  and  family,  according  to  the 
style  of  those  times,  when  every  thing  belonging  to 
them  had  the  name  of  divine.  As  constitutiones 
divince,  divale  prceceptum,  lex  divalis,  literce  sacrce, 
oraculum  cccleste,  and  such  other  terms,  do  not  sig- 
nify  (as  one  would  hastily  imagine)  the  sacred  in- 
spired  writings,  or  the  laws  and  oracles  of  God,  but 
the  edicts  and  constitutions  of  the  emperors,  who 
themsclves  wcre  called  diri,  and  thence  all  things 
related  to  them  styled  divine.  Agreeably  to  this 
style,  when  the  emperor  Theodosius  junior  decrees,19 
that  no  one,  no,  not  of  his  own  divine  house,  should 
receive  corn  in  specie  out  of  the  public  storehouses, 
before  it  was  made  into  bread  by  the  public  bakers  : 
it  is  plain,  by  his  own  divine  house  he  does  not  mean 
the  house  of  God,  the  church,  but  his  own  family 
of  palatins,  as  Gothofred  rightly  explains  it.  The 
other  name,  domus  ccclcsice,  oIkoq  iKKXtjaiac,  the  house 
of  the  church,  is  used  by  Eusebius  in  relating  the 
history  of  the  heretic  Paulus  Samosatensis,  who, 
notwithstanding  that  he  was  deposed  by  the  council 
of  Antioch,  would  not  remove  out  of  the  house  of 
the  church,"0  and  therefore  the  fathers  appealed  to 
the  emperor  Aurelian  against  him,  who  determined, 
that  that  party  to  whom  the  bishops  of  Italy  and 
Rome  should  write,  should  have  the  house  delivered 
up  to  them ;  and  so  Paul  was  turned  out  of  the 
church  with  great  disgrace  by  the  secular  power. 
The  question  here  is,  what  Eusebius  means  by  the 
house  of  the  church.  Mr.  Mede21  takes  it  for  the 
church  itself,  and  gives  a  very  probable  reason  for 
it,  because  Eusebius  expounds  himself,  when  he 
says,  Paul  was  turned  out  of  the  church :  and  he 
uses  the  same  expression  in  another  place,  where  it 
can  signify  nothing  but  the  church,  or  house  of  sa- 
cred  assembly.  For  speaking  of  the  persecutor 
Maximinus,22  he  says,  he  neither  allowed  the  Chris- 


9  Ruffin.  Hist.  lib.  1.  c.  3.    Si  haec  ita  esse  credis,  surge  et 
sequere  rae  ad  Dominicum,  et  hujus  fidei  signaculum  suscipe. 

10  Hieron.  Chron.  Olymp.  276.  an.  3.    In  Antiochia  Do- 
minicum  quod  appellatur  aureum,  aedificari  cceptum. 

11  Conc.  Ancyr.  can.  15.  I2  Conc.  Neocaesar.  c.  5. 
»  Conc.  Laodic.  c.  28.  »  Euseb.  lib.  9.  c.  10. 

15  Id.  de  Laud.  Const.  c.  17. 
18  Beverege,  Not.  in  Can.  15.  Conc.  Ancyr. 
"  Tertul.  contra  Valenlin.  c.  3.     Nostrae  columboe  domus 
siinplex,  etiam  in  editis   ct  apertis  et  ad  lucem.     Amat 


figurara  Spiritus  Sancti,  orieutem  Christi  figuram,  &c. 

's  Mede,  Disc.  of  Chur.  p.  329. 

19  Cod.  Th.  lib.  14.  Tit.  1G.  de  Fnimento  Urbis  Constan- 
tinop.  Leg.  2.  Nulli,  ne  divince  quidem  domui  nostrae,  fru- 
mentum  de  horreis  publicis  pro  annona  penitus  praebeatur, 
sed  integer  canon  mancipibus  consignetur,  annonam  in 
pane  cocto  domibus  exhibendo. 

»  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30. 

21  Mede's  Disc.  of  Churches,  p.  333. 

—  Euseb.  lib.  9.  c.  9.     Oti  n'tv  avvoSovs  itTtKiXtvov  nof 
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Sect.  4, 
Cta 

oralorirs,  or  liouses 
of  prajcr. 


tians  to  hold  asscmblies,  nor  build  houscs  of  assem- 
bly;  which  evidently  refers  to  the  building  of 
churches.  But  yet  in  other  places  domus  eccksice 
seems  to  signify  no  more  than  the  bishop's  house,  as 
in  (he  second  council  of  Toledo,23  where  it  is  decreed, 
that  such  children  as  were  dedicated  by  their  pa- 
rents  in  their  infancy  to  a  clerical  or  monastic  life, 
should  be  educated  and  instructed  in  the  house  of 
the  church,  under  the  bishop's  eye,  by  the  provost 
or  governor  that  was  set  over  them.  This  in  other 
canons  is  called  domus  sacerdotalis,  the  bishop's 
house,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  church. 

But  to  proceed:  as  the  temple  of 
'houis  God  at  Jerusalem  is  frequently  in 
Scripture  styled  the  house  of  prayer ; 
so  Christian  churches,  in  regard  that  prayer  was  one 
of  the  principal  offices  performed  in  them,  were 
usually  termed  TrpoatvKrijQia,  and  oIkoi  tvKTrjpioi,  ora- 
tories,  or  houses  of  prayer ;  of  which  there  are  in- 
numerable  instances  in  Eusebius,24  Socrates,25  Sozo- 
men,26  and  other  ancient  writers.  But  in  some 
canons  the  name,  oratories,  seems  to  be  restrained 
to  private  chapels,  or  places  of  worship  set  up  for 
convenience  in  private  families,  still  depending  up- 
on  parochial  churches,  and  differing  from  them  in 
this,  that  they  were  only  places  of  prayer,  but  not 
for  celebrating  the  communion ;  or  if  that  was  at 
any  time  allowed  there  to  private  families,  yet  at 
least  upon  the  great  and  solemn  festivals,  they  were 
to  resort  for  communion  to  the  parish  churches. 
Gratian"  cites  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Orleans, 
which  allows  such  oratories,  but  forbids  any  one  to 
celebrate  the  eucharist  there.  The  same  privilege 
is  granted  in  one  of  Justinian's  Novels,29  with  the 
same  exception.  And  so  I  think  we  are  to  under- 
stand  that  canon  of  the  council  of  Trullo,29  which 
allows  the  clergy  to  use  the  public  offices  or  liturgy 
in  such  oratories,  provided  they  did  it  with  the  con- 
sent  and  approbation  of  the  bishop  of  the  plaee. 
For  no  mention  is  made  there  of  administering  the 
sacraments  in  those  places,  though  the  Latin  transla- 


tions  put  in  the  word  baptizing,  which  is  not  in  the 
original,  and  is  expressly  forbidden  in  another  ca- 
non30  of  the  same  council,  requiring  all  persons  to 
be  baptized  in  the  catholic,  that  is,  public  churches. 
But  the  council  of  Agde"  in  France  allows  the  eu- 
charist  to  be  administered  in  private  oratories,  ex- 
cept  upon  Easter-day,  or  Christmas,  or  Epiphany, 
or  Aseension,  or  Pentecost,  or  such  other  of  the 
greater  festivals ;  and  upon  these  too,  if  they  had 
(he  bishop's  licence  and  permission  for  it.  So  that 
in  those  ages  an  oratory  and  a  catholic  church  seem 
to  have  differed,  as  now  a  private  chapel  and  a  pa- 
rochial  church,  though  the  first  ages  made  no  dis- 
tinction  between  them. 

Another  common  name  of  churches 
is  that  of  basilicce,  which  we  may  wt>y  eaiied  b<ua«m, 
Enghsh,  palaces  of  the  Great  King. 
This  name  frequently  occurs  in  St.  Ambrose,32  St- 
Austin,33  St.  Jerom,9*  Sidonius  Apollinaris,35  and 
other  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ages,  before 
which  time  we  scarce  meet  with  it  in  any  Christian 
author.  For  originally  the  basilicce  among  the  Ro- 
mans  were  the  public  halls  or  courts  of  judicature, 
where  the  princes  or  magistrates  sat  to  hear  and 
determine  causes  ;  and  other  buildings  of  public 
use,  such  as  state-houses,  and  exchanges  for  mer- 
chants,  &c,  went  by  the  same  name  among  them. 
But  upon  the  conversion  of  Constantine  many  of 
these  were  given  to  the  church,  and  turned  to  an- 
other  use,  for  Christian  assemblies  to  meet  in ;  as 
may  be  collected  from  that  passage  in  Ausonius,38 
where  speaking  to  the  emperor  Gratian,  he  tells 
him,  the  basilicce,  which  heretofore  were  wont  to  be 
filled  with  men  of  business,  were  now  thronged  with 
votaries  praying  for  his  safety.  By  which  he  must 
needs  mean  that  the  Roman  halls  or  courts  were 
turned  into  Christian  churches.  And  hence,  I  con- 
ceive,  the  name  basilicce  came  to  be  a  general  name 
for  churches  in  after  ages.  Thongh  I  know  Du- 
rantus  and  Bona37  have  other  reasons  beside  this 
for  the  appellation,  as  that  it  was  because  churches 


ticrdai,  o!>8'  oikovs  ekk\i]o-iujv  oiKoSo/xtlv,   &c.     See  lib.  8. 
c.  13. 

23  Conc.  Tolet.  2.  can.  I.  De  his  quos  voluntas  parentum 
a  primis  infantiae  annis  in  clericatus  officio  vel  monachali 
posuit,  paritcr  statuimus  observandum,  ut  in  domo  ecclesiae 
sub  episcopali  pracsentia  a  praeposito  sibi  debeant  erudiri. 

24  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.3.  It.  de  Laud.  Constant.  cap.  17.  De 
Vit.  Const.lib.3.  c.  48. 

23  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  18,  19. 

26  Sozom.  lib.  2.  c.  5. 

27  Gratian.  de  Consecrat.  Dist.  1.  c.  33.  TJnicuique  fide- 
lium  in  domo  sua  oratorium  licet  habere,  et  ibi  orare  :  mis- 
sas  autem  ibi  celebrare  non  licet. 

28  Justin.  Novel.  58. 

29  Conc.  Trull.  c.  31.  Tous  iv  tois  liiKTiipiots  oIkols  iv- 
Sov    oiKias    rrvyx_avouarL    \tLToupyouvTas    k\iiplkous,    vtto 

yVLup.T}V  TOUTO  TTpCLTTtLV  TOU  KaTa  TOV  TO7T0V  iTTLaKOTTOV. 

30  Conc.  Trull.  c.  58.  al.  59.  ~MiiSap.u><s  iv  tvKTripLw  olkco 
tvSov  oUias  TvyxavovTL  fidicTLcrLLa  iiriTt\ticr6u),  &c. 


"  Conc.  Agathen.  can.  21.  Si  qv.is  etiam  extra  paro- 
chias,  in  quibus  legitimus  est  ordinariusque  conventus,  ora- 
torium  in  agro  habuerit,  reliquis  festivitatibus  ut  ibi  missas 
teneat  propter  fatigationem  familia:  justa  ordinati'>ne  per- 
mittimus  :  Pascha  vero,  Natali  Domini,  Epiphania  Domini, 
Ascensione  Domini,  Pentecoste,  et  Natali  S.  Johannis 
Baptistae,  et  si  qui  maximi  dies  in  festivitatibus  habentur, 
non  nisi  in  civitatibus  aut  in  parochiis  teneant,  &c. 

32  Ambros.  Ep.  33.  ad  Marcellinain  de  tradendis  Ba- 
silicis. 

33  Aug.  de  Diversis,  Serm.  12  et  122. 

34  Hieron.  Ep.  7.  ad  Loetam.  Ep.  53.  ad  Riparinm. 

35  Sidon.  lib.  5.  Ep.  17.  Eusebius,  in  his  Panegyric,  c.  9, 
uses  the  Greek  name,  avciKTopov. 

36  Auson.  Gratiar.  Actio  ad  Gratian.  pro  Consulatu,  p. 
190.  Basilica  olim  negotiis  plena,  nunc  votis,  votisque  pio 
tua  salute  susceptis. 

37  Durant.  de  Ritib.  Eccl.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  n.  9.  Boua,  Rer. 
Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  19.  n.  4. 
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were  places  where  sacrifice  was  offered  to  God,  the 
King  of  all  the  earth ;  or  hecause  they  were  only  the 
more  stately  and  magnificent  churches  which  had 
the  title ;  which  is  not  true  in  fact,  for  ever  since  it 
came  first  into  use,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  com- 
mon  name  of  all  churches. 

The  like  ohservation  is  to  be  made 
•when  firit  raiied  upon  the  name  temples,  which  for  the 
three  first  ages  is  scarce  ever33  used  by 
any  Christian  writer  for  a  church,  but  only  for  the 
heathen  temples,  which  were  receptacles  of  idols, 
and  cloisters  of  their  gods.  But  when  idolatry  was 
destroyed,  and  statues  every  where  demolished,  and 
temples  purged  and  consecrated  into  Christian 
churches,  then  the  writers  of  the  following  ages 
make  no  scruple  to  give  them  the  name  of  temples. 
As  when  St.  Ambrose^says,  he  could  not  deliver  up 
the  temple  of  God,  he  certainly  means  the  church, 
and  not  an  idol  temple.  So  does  also  Lactantius40 
when  he  says,  he  taught  oratory  in  Bithynia,  when 
the  temple  of  God  was  destroyed  ;  meaning  the 
church  of  Nicomedia,  which  was  the  first  that  was 
demolished  in  the  Diocletian  persecution.  Eusebius, 
speaking  of  the  churches  that  were  rebuilt  after  that 
persecution  was  over,  gives  them41  the  name  of  tem- 
ples,  and  particularly  the  church  built  by  Paulinus 
he  calls  the  temple  of  Tyre.42  Not  to  mention  other 
passages  of  Chrysostom,"  Theodoret ,**  Prudentius,45 
St.  Hilary,46  St.  Austin,"  and  a  thousand  more  to 
the  same  purpose,  which  show  that  they  had  no 
aversion  to  the  name  temple,  when  they  could  safely 
use  it  without  ambiguity,  and  not  be  mistaken  to 
mean  the  temples  of  the  heathen.  But  from  the 
name  phanum  they  more  religiously  abstained,  and 
never  used  it  unless  it  were  by  way  of  contempt,  to 
signify  their  resentments  against  some  conventicle  of 
heretics,  whom  they  usually  put  into  the  same  class 
with  heathens.  As  we  may  observe  in  St.  Ambrose,48 
who  having  occasion  to  speak  of  a  conventicle  of 
the  Valentinians,  will  not  vouchsafe  it  the  name  of  a 
temple,  or  a  church,  but  a  phanum,  a  name  always 
appropriated  to  the  idol  temples  of  the  heathens, 
with  whom  he  parallels  the  Valentinians,  as  no 


better  than  a  pack  of  idolatrous  Gentiles  met  toge- 
ther,  for  they  worshipped  idols  and  images  as  the 
heathen  did. 

There  is  one  general  name  more 
for  churches,  which  I  must  not  omit,      church'™'  «>me- 
because  the  ambieT.iity  of  the  expres-  connt^.mnnhnL' 

_  r  la,  conventicula. 

sion  has  led  some  learned  men  into 
strange  mistakes  about  it.  Constantine,  in  one  of 
his  laws  in  the  Theodosian  Code,49  calls  the  church 
sanctissimum  catholicce  concilium,  which  Alciat,  the 
great  lawyer,  by  mistake  interprets  an  ecclesiastical 
synod ;  whereas,  indeed,  as  Gothofred  rightly  ob- 
serves,  it  signifies  there  the  church,  as  in  many 
other  places  of  the  ancient  writers.  For  these  words, 
concilium,  synodus,  conventiculum,  conciliabulum,  and 
the  like,  are  words  of  various  acceptation.  For 
though  they  commonly  signify  ecclesiastical  synods 
and  councils,  yet  sometimes  they  denote  other  as- 
semblies,  and  particularly  the  ordinary  assemblies 
of  the  church  for  Divine  service,  and  thence  the 
name  was  tranferred  from  the  assembly  to  denote 
the  place  of  the  assembly,  or  the  church,  as  has 
been  observed  before  upon  the  word  eccksia.  Thus, 
when  St.  Jerom  commends  Nepotian  for  adorning 
the  conciliabula  martyrum  with  fiowers  and  branches, 
he  cannot  mean  councils  of  martyrs,  but  churches 
called  by  the  names  of  martyrs.50  And  so  again 
when  he  says,  The  persecutors'  rage  and  barbarity 
was  so  exceeding  fierce  against  us,  that  they  pro- 
ceeded  to  destroy  our  conciliabula,  it  is  evident  he 
means  the  Christian  churches.51  As  Gaudentius 
must  be  understood  in  one  of  his  sermons  upon  the 
dedication  of  a  church,52  which  is  called  Concilium 
Martyrum.  The  church  assembly  itself  is  often  call- 
ed  by  the  same  name,  concilium.  As  in  the  Passion 
of  Cyprian,  written  by  Pontius  his  deacon,53  The 
Christians  are  commanded  by  the  emperor  to  leave 
off  their  conciliabula,  or  meetings  and  assemblies  in 
the  cemeteries  for  the  worship  of  God.  So  the 
word  is  used  by  St.  Jerom,54  speaking  of  the  monks 
meeting  in  the  church  for  Divine  service ;  and  by 
Tertulllian,55  for  any  church  assembly,  when  he  says, 
the  book  of  Hermes  Pastor  was  reckoned  to  be 


38  Ignatius,  Ep.  ad  Magnes.  n.  7,  once  uses  the  narae  with 
some  restriction,  calling  the  church  vaov  Qtov,  the  temple  of 
God. 

39  Ambros.  Ep.  33.  ad  Marcellin.  Respondi  quod  erat  or- 
dinis,  templum  Dei  tradi  a  sacerdote  non  posse. 

,0  Lactant.  lib.  5.  c.  2.  Cum  ego  in  Bithynia  literas  ora- 
toriis  accitus  docerem,  contigissetque  ut  eodem  tempore  Dei 
templum  everteretur,  &c. 

"  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  2.  Nteus  au^is  Ik  flaSrpojv  th  iii//os 
airztpov  kyztpofxtvovs. 

«  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  4.     'Ev  Tipu,  mujs,  &c. 

«  Chrysost.  Hom.  4.  de  Verbis  Esaiae,  t.  3.  p.  865. 

"  Theodor.  Hist.  lib.  1.  c.  31.  45  Prudent.  Passio 

Laurentii  et  Hippolyti.  4S  Hilar.  Com.  in 

Psalm.  cxxvi.  "  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  8.  c.  27. 

43  Ambros.  Ep.  29.  ad  Theodos.  Viudicabitur  etiam  Va- 
leutinianorum  phanum  incensum  ?     Quid  enim  est  nisi  pha- 


num,  in  quo  est  conventus  Gentilium? 
"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  4. 

50  Hieron.  Ep.3.  Epitaph.  Nepotian.  Quod  basilicas  ec- 
clesiae  et  martyrum  conciliabula  diversis  floribus  et  arborum 
comis,  vitiumque  pampinis  adumbrarit,  &c. 

51  Hieron.  Com.  in  Zechar.  cap.  viii.  In  tantam  rabiem 
persecutorum  feritas  excitata est,  ut  etiam  conciliabula nostra 
destruerent. 

52  Gaudent.  Serm.  17.  in  Dedicatione  Basilicae  Martyrum. 

53  Pontii  Pass.  Cypr.  Jussum  est,  ut  nulla  conciliabula 
faciant,  neque  ccemiteria  ingrediantur. 

54  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  15.  Post  hoc  concilium 
solvitur,  et  unaquaeque  decuria  cum  suo  parente  pergit  ad 
uiensam. 

55  Tertul.  de  Pudicit.  c.  10.     Cederem  tibi,  si  Scriptura 

Pastoris non  ab  omni  concilio  ecclesiarum  etiam  vestra- 

rum  inter  apocrypha  et  falsa  judicaretur. 
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apocryphal  by  the  universal  consent  of  every  as- 
sembly  of  the  Christian  catholic  churches.  Now, 
what  the  Latins  call  concilia,  the  Greeks  call  avvoSoi, 
and  therefore  it  is  observable,  that  the  style  of  the 
imperial  ediets,  which  in  the  Passion  of  CypriaD 
forbids  Christians  conciliabuln  facere,  is  in  Eusebius56 
owodouv  noitioSai,  which  is  a  prohibition  not  of  ec- 
clesiastical  synods,  but  of  all  chuxch  assemblies. 
For  synodm  and  ecclesia,  as  Chrysostom  obscrves," 
are  words  of  the  very  same  import  and  signification, 
and  thcrefore  tlie  one  may  denote  a  church  or 
church  assembly  as  well  as  the  other.  And  because 
the  Latin  name  convcnticuhim  in  its  original  notation 
signifies  no  more  than  an  assembly,  it  is  frequently 
used  by  ancient  writers  for  a  church.  As  by  Lac- 
tantius,M  who,  speaking  of  the  persecutors  in  the 
time  of  Diocletian,  says,  They  were  eagerly  set  upon 
shedding  Christian  blood,  for  one  of  them  in  Phiygia 
burned  a  whole  people,  together  with  their  conventi- 
culum,  or  church,  where  they  were  met  together. 
And  ArnobiusMexpresses  himself  inthe  sameman- 
ner,  making  a  like  complaint :  Why  did  our  Bibles 
deserve  to  be  throwu  into  the  flames  P  Why  did  our 
churches,  our  conventicula,  deserve  to  be  so  barbar- 
ously  pulled  down  ?  By  which  it  appears,  that  the 
name  conventicula  was  not  as  yct  appropriated  to 
heretical  meetings,  but  when  the  ancients  had  occa- 
sion  to  speak  of  them,  they  commonly  joined  the 
epithet  of  heretical  to  them,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  catholic  churches,  as  may  be  seen  in  several 
laws  of  Theodosius,60  and  Arcadius,  and  Honorius, 
in  the  Theodosian  Code. 

All  these  were  general   names   of 
whysomVchurches  churches :  but  there  were  some  which 

called  martyria,  me-  -  ,.       .  .  , 

mm*,  apostoteia,    had  particular  appellations  given  tnem 

and  propluteia.  *  "  " 

upon  reasons  which  could  not  extend 
to  all.  And  it  will  not  be  amiss  in  our  passage  to 
take  notice  of  them  also.  Such  as  were  built  over 
the  grave  of  any  martyr,  or  called  by  his  name  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  him,  had  usually  the  dis- 
tinguishing  title  of  martyrium,  or  confessio,  or  me- 
moria,  given  them  for  that  particular  reason.  Thus 
Eusebius 6I  observes  of  Constantine,  that  he  adorned 


his  new  city  of  Constantinople  with  many  oratories 
and  ample  martyries,  by  which  he  at  once  did  hon- 
our  to  the  memory  of  the  martyrs,  and,  as  it  were, 
consecrated  his  city  to  the  God  of  the  martyrs.  And 
from  this  time,  in  all  Christian  writers  of  the  fol- 
lowing  ages,  a  martyry  is  always  put  to  signify  such 
a  church.  Socrates  speaks62  of  the  martyry  of 
Thomas  the  apostle  at  Edessa,  and  of  Peter  and 
Paul M  at  Rome,  and  of  the  martyry  of  Euphemia64 
at  Chalcedon,  where  the  body  of  that  martyr  lay 
buried,  which  was  the  church  where  the  famous 
council  of  Chalcedon  was  held,  whence,  in  the  acts 
of  that  council,  it  is  so  often  styled  paprvpiov  Evfnuiag, 
the  martyry  of  Euphemia.  And  upon  the  same 
reason,  because  our  Saviour  Christ  was  the  chief 
sufterer,  and  great  martyr  of  his  own  religion,  there- 
fore  the  church  which  Constantine  built  at  Mount 
Golgotha  in  memory  of  his  passion  and  resurrec- 
tion,  is  usually  by  Eusebius  a  and  others  styled  mar- 
tijrium  Salvatoris,  the  martyry  of  our  Saviour,  of 
which  the  reader  that  pleases  may  find  a  more  am- 
ple  account  given  by  the  learned  Valesius,  in  a  par- 
ticular  dissertation m  about  it  at  the  end  of  Euse- 
bius's  Ecclesiastical  History.  The  Latins,  instead 
of  martyrium,  commonly  use  the  name  memoria 
martyrum  for  such  kind  of  churches.  As  in  that 
noted  passage  of  St.  Austin,67  where  he  says,  We  do 
not  build  temples  to  our  martyrs  as  gods,  but  only 
memorials  of  them,  as  dead  men,  whose  spirits  still 
live  with  God ;  nor  do  we  erect  altars  to  them  in 
those  memorials,  or  ofler  sacrifice  thereon  to  our 
martyrs,  but  to  the  only  God,  both  theirs  and  ours.  So 
that  when  St.  Austin  in  another  place68  commends 
Eradius  his  presbyter  for  building  a  memorial  of  a 
holy  martyr  at  his  own  expense,  we  are  to  under- 
stand,  not  a  monument  or  a  sepulchre,  but  a  church- 
And  so  the  name  is  used  by  Optatus69  and  several 
others.  But  if  the  person,  in  memory  of  whom  the 
church  was  built,  was  either  a  prophet  or  an  apos- 
tle,  then  the  church  respectively  took  the  name  of 
aVoToXjiov  or  irpoipriTCiov.  As  we  may  see  in  Sozo- 
men,'°  who  speaks  of  the  apostoleum  of  Peter  in 
Rome,  and  again,  of  the  ajwstoleum  of  Peter  and  Paul 


M  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  11.  Vid.  lib.  9.  c.  2  et  9. 

*'  Chrysost.  Hom.  in  Psal.  cxlix.  t.  3.  p.  632.  'EKK\>i<ri'a 
cruTii/uaTos  Kai  avvooov  Itiv  uvoiia. 

58  Lactant.  lib.  5.  c.  11.  Aliqui  ad  occidendum  pras- 
cipites  extiterunt,  sicut  unus  in  Phrygia,  qui  universum  po- 
pulum  cum  ipso  pariter  conventiculo  concremavit. 

M  Arnob.  cont.  Gent.  lib.  4.  p.  152.  Nostra  quidem 
scripta  cur  ignibus  meruerunt  dari?  Curimmaniter  conven- 
ticula  dirui?  in  quibus  summus  oratur  Deus,  &c.  Item 
Ambrosiaster  in  Ephes.  iv.  p.  948.  Ubi  omnia  loca  circum- 
plexa  est  ecclesia,  conventicula  constituta  sunt,  et  rectores 
et  caetera  officia  in  ecclesiis  ordinata  sunt. 

60  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  5.  de  Haireticis,  Leg.  10.  A  con- 
venticulis  suis  haereticae  superstitionis  turba  propulsetur.  It. 
lib.  16.  Tit.  4.  Leg.  4. 

61  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Constant.  lib.  3.  c.  48.  Euktti/oiois  ttXci- 
ocriv,  ixapTvpiots  ti  ixiyi^ots. 


62  Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  18.  a  Id.  lib.  4.  c.  23. 

64  Id.  lib.  6.  c.  6. 

65  Euseb.  lib.  4.  de  Vit.  Constant.  c.  40. 

66  Valesii  Epistola  de  Anastasi  et  Martyrio  Hierosoly- 
mitano. 

67  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  c.  10.  Nos  martyribus  nostris 
non  templa  sicut  diis,  sed  memorias  sicut  hominibus  mortuis, 
quorum  apud  Deum  vivunt  spiritus,  fabricamus :  nec  ibi 
erigimus  altaria,  in  quibus  saciificemus  martyribus,  sed  uni 
Deo  et  martyrum  et  nostro. 

68  Aug.  Hom.  50.  de  Diversis,  t.  10.  p.  522.  De  opera 
ejus  et  expensa  pecunia  memoriam  sancti  martyris  ha- 
bemus. 

63  Optat.  cont.  Parmen.  lib.  2.  p.  1.  Praesentes  sunt  ibi 
duorum  memoriae  apostolorum,  &c. 

70  Sozom.  lib.  9.  c.  10.  "Ryayt  eis  to  TliTpov  airoto- 
\tlov,  &c. 
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at  Quercus  in  the  suburbs  of  Chalcedon,  which 
Ruffin,  the  great  statesman  under  Arcadius,  built  to 
the  honour  of  the  apostles,  and  called  it"  an  apos- 
toleum  from  them.  So  in  the  council  of  Constanti- 
nople,  under  Mennas,  there  is  mention'2  made  of 
the  propheteum  of  St.  Esaias  the  prophet,  as  also  in 
Theodorus  Lector,'3  who  says,  the  relics  of  Samuel 
the  prophet  were  laid  up  iv  toj  TrpotprjTeioj  avrov,  in 
his  propheteum  ;  which  can  mean  nothing  else  but 
churches  called  by  their  names,  as  Valesius  rightly 
expounds  it. 

sect.  9.  Much  the  like  account  is  to  be  given 

feria/ a*de  m»uai  of  two  other  names,  ccemiterium,  and 
mensa,  which  we  find  sometimes  used 
to  signify  churches.  The  Christians  in  times  of 
persecution  were  used  to  meet  in  private  vaults  or 
burying-places,  and  especially  at  the  graves  or  mo- 
numents  of  their  martyrs  ;  as  is  evident  both  from 
the  canons  of  the  council  of  Eliberis,"  which  was 
held  in  the  heat  of  the  Diocletian  persecution,  and 
often  speaks  of  their  assembling  in  such  places ;  as 
also  from  the  edicts  of  the  persecuting  emperors, 
forbidding  Christians  to  hold  assemblies  in  their 
cemeteries,  as  has  been  noted'5  before.  Now,  when 
the  persecutions  were  over,  churches  were  actually 
erected  over  the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  and  in  the 
places  where  the  cemeteries  were,  and  so  a  cemetery, 
or  a  grave  of  a  martyr,  came  to  be  used  for  the  name 
of  a  church.  Thus,  in  the  writings  of  St.  Austin 
there  is  frequent  mention  of  a  church  called  mensa 
Cypriani,  where  St.  Austin  preached  several76of 
his  sermons.  This  was  the  place  where  Cyprian 
suffered  martyrdom,  which  being  the  altar  on  which 
Cyprian  was  offered  a  sacrifice  to  God,  a  church  was 
afterward  built  there,  and  an  altar  or  communion 
table  erected  therein  for  the  Christian  sacrifice 
to  be  offered  to  God ;  and  both  these  being  a  me- 
morial  of  Cyprian's  passion,  they  were  jointly  called 
by  his  name,"  mensa  Cypriani,  Cyprian's  altar,  or 
Cyprian's  church.  For  though  it  primarily  signi- 
fies  the  altar,  yet  it  is  plain  it  was  extended  to  be 
the  name  of  the  church  also,  where  St.  Austin 


preached  so  many  sermons  on  Cyprian's  day  to  the 
people  of  Carthage.  The  name  cemetery  continued 
also  to  be  used  in  after  ages  for  a  church ;  as  ap- 
pears  from  one  of  the  canons  of  the  council™  of 
Laodicea,  which  forbids  catholics  to  frequent  the 
.cemeteries  or  martyries  of  heretics,  upon  pretenceof 
prayer  or  Divine  service.  St.  Chrysostom  often 
uses  the  word  tclQoi  /xapTvpujv,  sepulchres  of  martyrs, 
for  churches.  As  where  he  says'9  one  might  see 
whole  cities  running  to  the  monuments  of  the 
martyrs.  And  again,80  We  depart  not  from  their 
sepulchres  :  here  kings  lay  aside  their  crowns,  and 
continue  praying  for  deliverance  from  dangers,  and 
for  victory  over  their  enemies.  Nay,  he  triumphs 
in  this  both  over  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  the  apos- 
tles  in  their  deaths  were  more  honourable  than 
the  greatest  kings  upon  earth :  for  even  at  Rome,81 
the  royal  city,  emperors,  and  consuls,  and  generals, 
left  all,  and  ran  to  the  sepulchres  of  the  fisherman 
and  tentmaker  :  and  at  Constantinople  it  was 
thought  honour  enough  by  those  that  wore  the 
diadem,  to  lie  buried,  not  with  the  apostles,  but 
before  their  porches,  and  kings  themselves  were  the 
fishermen's  door-keepers.  In  all  which  places,  it  is 
evident,  he  means  churches  by  the  sepulchres  of 
the  apostles.  And  so  Athanasius,82  and  Socrates, 
and  others,  take  the  word  cemetery  for  a  church. 
And  perhaps  St.  Jerom  intends  the  same  by  the 
sepulchres  of  the  martyrs,  when  he  says83  it  was 
his  custom,  when  he  was  a  boy  at  school  in  Rome, 
on  Sundays  to  go  about  and  visit  the  sepulchres  of 
the  apostles  and  martyrs ;  but  I  will  not  be  positive 
of  this,  because  he  joins  the  cryptce  or  subterraneous 
vaults  with  them,  which  in  his  time  were  not 
churches;  though  they  were  in  Tertullian's  time, 
who  calls  them  arece  sepidturarum,**  telling  us,  that 
Hilarian  the  persecutor  forbade  them  to  hold  as- 
semblies  there ;  but  this  was  remarkably  punished 
by  the  providence  of  God ;  for  they  who  denied  the 
Christians  the  liberty  of  their  areee,  had  their  own 
arece,  meaning  their  storehouses  or  barnfloors,  (which 
is  another  signification  of  the  word  area,)  taken 


"  Sozom.  lib.  8.  C.  17.   ' Airo<?o\iiov  l£  aiiTuiv  uiv6p.atrc. 

72  Conc.  Constant.  sub  Menna.  Act.  3.  t.  5.  p.  67. 

73  Theodor.  Lector.lib.  2.  p.  568. 

74  Conc.  Eliber.  c.  34.  Cereos  in  coemiteriis  per  diem  pla- 
cuit  non  incendi,  &c.  It.  can.  35.  Placuit  prohiberi,  ne 
foeminae  in  coemiterio  pervigilent,  eo  quod  saepe  sub  obtentu 
orationis  scelera  latenter  committant. 

75  See  sect.  7.  Vid.  Onuphrium  de  Coemiteriis,  cap.  11. 

76  See  Serm.  94  et  237.  de  Diversis,  Serm.  26.  ex  Editis 
a  Sirmondo.  Ser.  38  et  80.  in  Psal.,  all  preached  ad  men- 
sam  Cypriani. 

77  Aug.  Ser.  113.  de  Diversis.  Sicut  nostis,  quicunque 
Carthaginem  nostis,  in  eodem  loco  mensa  Deo  constructa 
est,  tamen  mensa  dicitur  Cypriani,  non  quia  ibi  est  unquam 
Cyprianus  epulatus,  sed  quia  ibi  est  immolatus,  et  quia  ipsa 
immolatione  sua  paravit  hanc  mensam,  non  in  qua  pascat 
sive  pascatur,  sed  in  qua  sacrificium  Deo,  cui  et  ipse  obla- 
tus  est,  offeratur. 


78  Conc.  Laodic.  can.  9.  Tlepi  tov  /u?';  avyxwptiv  eis  Ta 
KoifXiiTijpca,  v  Ets  Ttt  \ty6fxiva  fxaoTvpia  irdvTtov  twv 
aiptTiKuiv  toiis  T?js  £KK\i)<7ias,  eux»~;s  j";  StpaTrtias  iviKa, 
diritvai. 

79  Chrys.  Com.  in.  Psal.  cxv.  t.  3.  p.  404.  SkoVei  <cai  lirl 
tujv  fxapTvpwv  tov9  Tuipovs  Tiis  7rd\£ts  avvTpt-xovaas. 

80  Id.  Hom.  1.  in  Psal.  xlviii.  ibid.  p.  812.     Ovk  dvax<»- 

povfxev  TU3V  TUtpttiV  aifTWV,    &c. 

81  Chrys.  Demonstr.  quod  Christus  sit  Deus,  t.  5.  p.  839. 

82  Athan.  Apol.  2.  ap.  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  28. 

83  Hieron.  Com.  in  Ezek.  c.  40.  Dum  essem  Romae  puer, 
et  liberalibus  studiis  erudirer,  solebam  cum  caeteris  ejusdem 
aetatis  et  propositi,  diebus  Dominicis  sepulchra  apostolorum 
et  martyrum  circuire,  crebriique  cryptas  ingredi,  &c. 

84  Tertul.  ad  Scapul.  c.  3.  Sicut  sub  Hilariano  prsside, 
cum  de  areis  sepulturarum  nostrariun  adclamassent,  arese 
non  sint :  areae  ipsorum  non  fuerunt :  messes  enim  suas  non 
egerunt. 
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Sect.  ia 

Whjr  casir,  tm- 
pfifra,  uui  fifu/i. 


from  them ;  for  they  had  no  harvest  that  year,  by 
the  just  judgment  of  God  upon  them.  The  reader 
will  meet  with  the  name  area  for  a  plaee  of  prayer 
in  the  Acts  of  Purgation  of  Cecilian,95  bishop  of 
Carthage,  and  other  records  of  that98  age  of  perse- 
cutions,  when  they  were  forced  to  fly  from  their 
churches  above-ground  to  their  vaults  underneath, 
and  make  a  sort  of  temporary  churches  of  them. 

Casa  is  another  name  in  the  same 
Acts  of  Purgation  of  Caecilian  and 
Felix,  which  I  take  to  be  the  name 
of  a  church  also.97  For  though  it  might  be  some- 
thing  doubtful  from  that  place  alone,  yet  finding  it 
so  used  in  other  authors,  I  conclude  it  was  one  of 
the  ancient  names  of  their  churches.  For  Bede 
tells  us98  the  town  of  St.  Martin's,  in  Bernicia,  a 
province  of  Britain,  came  to  be  vulgarly  called  Can- 
dida  Casa,  Whitern,  or  Whitchurch,  from  the  church 
of  stone  which  Bishop  Ninyas  built  in  it.  And  I 
leave  it  as  a  query,  whether  Casae  Nigrae  in  Africa, 
where  Donatus  was  bishop,  be  not  beholden  to  some 
6uch  circumstance  for  its  denomination  also  ?  But 
why  churches  should  be  called  casee,  is  not  very  easy 
to  conjecture.  Till  a  better  reason  can  be  found, 
let  us  suppose  it  to  be  from  the  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity  of  them,  of  which  we  shall  have  something 
more  to  say  in  the  next  chapter.  Mr.  Mede  has 
observed  another  name  for  churches  (which  is  not 
very  common)  in  Caius  Romanus,  an  ancient  writer 
in  Eusebius,  who  uses  the  term  trophcea  apostolorum, 
as  Mr.  Mede  conjectures,  to  denote  two  churches 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Rome.89  But  I  confess 
there  is  some  reason  to  question,  whether  in  that 
place  it  means  churches,  and  not  rather  the  monu- 
ments  or  sepulchres  of  those  apostles.  For  Euse- 
bius  is  only  speaking  of  their  bodies  being  buried 
at  Rome  ;  to  confirm  which  opinion  he  quotes  that 
ancient  writer  in  these  worcls :  We  can  yet90  show 
the  trophies  of  the  apostles ;  for  whether  you  go  to 
the  Vatican,  or  the  Via  Ostiensis,  you  may  there 
see  the  trophies  of  those  who  founded  this  church ; 
meaning  the  church  of  Rome,  which  was  founded 
by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  whose  sepulchres  were 
then  to  be  seen,  the  former  in  the  Vatican  Hill,  and 


the  other  in  the  way  from  Ostia  to  Rome.  However, 
in  after  ages,  when  churches  were  built  over  their 
sepulchres,  then  their  trophies  became  a  name  for 
those  churches,  as  we  may  learn  from  those  words 
of  St.  Jerom"  to  Marcella,  who  lived  at  Rome: 
You  have  there  a  holy  church,  you  have  there  the 
trophies  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs.  For  now  it 
is  certain  their  sepulchres  were  advanced  into 
churches,  and  both  together  called  trophies,  as  being 
manifest  tokens  and  evidences  of  thc  victory  which 
they  had  gained  over  their  enemics,  by  resisting 
unto  blood,  and  triumphing  after  dcath.  There  is 
yet  another  name,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  give  so 
exact  an  account :  that  is,  why  some  churches  had 
the  name  of  tituli  given  them  pecnliarly  in  Rome. 
In  the  Pontifical  in  the  Life  of  Marcellus,92  it  is 
said  of  him,  that  he  appointed  twenty-five  tituli  in 
Rome,  for  the  convenience  of  baptizing  new  con- 
verts.  And  in  the  same  place  one  Lucina,  a  widow, 
is  said  to  have  dedicated  her  house 93  to  be  made  a 
titnhis  or  church,  where  they  worshipped  Christ  day 
and  night  with  prayers  and  hymns,  till  Maxentius 
the  tyrant,  hearing  of  it,  turned  the  church  into  a 
stable,  and  forced  Marcellus  to  be  the  keeper  of 
it.  These  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  parish 
churches,  erected  for  the  convenience  of  adminis- 
tering  Divine  offices,  as  the  multitude  of  converts 
increased  in  Rome.  But  why  they  were  called  tituli, 
is  not  exactly  agreed  among  learned  men.  Baro- 
nius94  will  have  them  to  be  so  called,  because  they 
had  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  them,  by  which 
sign  or  title  they  were  known  to  belong  to  Christ,  as 
things  which  belonged  to  the  emperor's  exchequer 
were  known  to  be  his  by  an  appendant  veil,  which 
had  either  his  image  or  his  name,  by  way  of  title, 
inscribed  upon  it.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
sign  of  the  cross  was  so  early  fixed  upon  churches  ; 
or  if  it  were,  that  it  was  the  peculiar  distinction  of 
a  parish  church ;  for  no  doubt  the  cathedral  or  bi- 
shop's  church  had  that  sign  as  soon  as  any  others- 
Mr.  Mede95  offers  two  other  reasons,  and  leaves  the 
reader  to  determine  whether  they  were  so  called, 
because  by  their  dedication  the  name  of  Christ  our 
Lord  was,  as  it  were,  inscribed  upon  them,  as  the 


85  Gesta  Purgat.  Caecilian.  ad  Calcem  Optati,  p.  272. 
Cives  in  area  martyrura  fuenint  inclusi.  Item,  p.  277.  Tol- 
lat  aliquis  de  vestris  in  aream  ubi  orationes  facitis. 

86  Vide  Acta  Concilii  Cirtensis,  ap.  Baron.  an.  303.  n.  24. 
Passio  Cypriani.  Ejus  corpus  positumest  in  areis  Macrobii 
Candidi. 

87  Gesta  Purgat.  p.  272.  Nunquid  populus  Dei  ibi  fiiit  ? 
Saturninus  dixit,  in  casa  majore  fuit  inclusus.  It.  p.  274. 
Praesens  cum  populo  inclusus  in  casa  majore. 

88  Bed.  Htst.  lib.  3.  c.  4.  Qui  locus  ad  provinciam  Ber- 
niciorum  pertinens,  vulgo  vocatur,  ad  candidam  casam,  eo 
quod  ibi  ecclesiam  de  lapide,  insolito  Britouibus  more,  fe- 
cerit. 

89  Mede's  Discourse  of  Churches,  p.  328. 

liuseb.  Iib.  2.  c.  25.     'Eyio  <5t  t<z  Tpoiraia  twv  airoa- 
to\i»v  iyu>  6"e~i£at,  &C. 

T   2 


91  Hieron.  Ep.  18.  ad  Marcellam.  Estquidem  tibi  sancta 
ecclesia,  sunt  trophaeaapostolorum  et  martyrum.  So  Gildas, 
de  Excid.  Britan.,  and  Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  1.  c.  8,  call 
thein  Signa  victricia  martyrum.  Eusebius  de  Laud.  Con- 
stant.  c.  17.     Tpo-n-ata  viKi)Tr\pta. 

92  Pontifical.  Vit.  Marcelli.  Hic  fecit  ccemiterium  Via 
Salaria,  et  viginti  quinque  titulos  in  urbe  Roma  constituit, 
quasi  dioeceses,  propter  baptismum  et  pcenitentiam  multo- 
rum,  qui  convertebantur  ex  paganis,  et  propter  sepulturas 
martyrum. 

93  Pontifical.  ibid.  Lucina  domum  suam  nomine  tituli 
beati  Marcelli  dedicavit,  ubi  die  noctuque  hymnis  et  ora- 
tionibus  Domino  Jesu  Christo  confitebantur,  &c.  Vid.  Pii 
Epist.  4.  ad  Justum  Vien.  Presbyter  pastor  titulum  con- 
didit,  &c. 

94  Baron.  an.  112.  n.  5.    95  Mede's  Disc.  of  Church.  p.  328. 
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manner  then  was  to  set  the  names  or  titles  of  the 
owners  upon  their  houses  and  possessions ;  and  so  it 
would  concur  in  notion  with  those  other  names  of 
icvpidicov  and  basilica,  the  Lord's,  and  the  king^s ;  or 
whether  because  they  gave  a  title  of  cure,  or  deno- 
mination  to  the  presbyters  to  whom  they  were  com- 
mitted.  This  last  I  take  to  be  the  true  reason  of 
the  name,  till  one  more  probable  can  be  thought  of. 
As  to  the  fancy  of  Onuphrius,  that  the  number  of 
these  titulim  was  exactly  the  same  with  that  of 
cardinal  presbyters  now,  and  never  exceeding  the 
number  of  twenty-eight,  it  is  an  imagination  with- 
out  ground:  for  Optatus  speaks  of  above  forty 
churches  in  Rome  before  the  time  of  the  last  per- 
secution,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  more 
fully  in  the  next  book. 

There  are  sevcral  other  less  usual 
ortabemaciM,ind  names  of  churches  in  ancient  writera, 

minsttrs,  and  some  .  ..  r,       . 

oiiirrh-M  usuji        whieh  I  need  not  stand  upon.     .Sucli 

names  of  churchea. 

as  limina  martyrum,  the  houses  of  the 
martyrs,  used  by  St.  Jerom;97  aijxog  and  Tt/xtvoQ, 
words  of  the  same  import  with  temple,  which  we 
sometimes  meet  with  in  Theodoret,98  Synesius,99  and 
Evagrius.10"  In  Eusebius,  domus  synaxcosm  some- 
times  occurs  in  the  rescripts  of  heathen  emperors 
for  Christian  churches,  which  signifies  no  more  but 
houses  of  assembly.  Chrysostom  styles  them  the 
seat  of  doctrine,102  from  the  exercise  of  preaching 
therein.  And  many  such  names  are  to  be  met  with, 
which  need  no  explication.  But  there  are  two 
names  more  used  by  Eusebius,  which  some  learned 
men  have  greatly  mistaken.  In  one  place,  speak- 
ing  of  the  TJierapeutce  in  Egypt,  whom  he  reckons 
the  first  Christians  converted  by  St.  Mark,  and  de- 
scribed  covertly  by  Philo-Judams,  he  gives  their 
churches  the  name  of  otfivtia  and  ixovaori/pia,  which 
some  mistake  for  monasteries  in  the  modern  sense ; 
whereas  Eusebius  l03  says  expressly,  it  was  the  name 
which  Philo  gave,  not  to  their  habitations,  but  their 
churches.  For,  says  he,  Philo  having  described 
their  habitations,  afterward  speaks  thus  of  their 
churches  in  that  region  :  In  every  one  of  their  dwell- 
ings  there  is  a  sacred  house  or  chapel,  which  they 
call  their  semneum,  or  monastery,  where  they  per- 
form  the  religious  mysteries  proper  to  their  holy 
life.  For  hither  they  bring  nothing  ever  of  meat,  or 
drink,  or  other  bodily  necessaries,  but  only  their 
laws  and  inspired  oracles  of  their  prophets,  their 
hymns,  and  whatever  else  tends  to  augment  and 
consummate  a  life  of  piety  and  knowledge.     This  is 


96  Onuphr.  Interpret.  Voeum  Ecclesiastic.  p.  91. 

97  Hieron.  Ep.  15.  ad  Marcellam. 

99  Theodor.  Ser.  de  Martyr.  99  Synes.  Ep.  58. 

"»  Evagr.  lib.  1.  c.  14.  lib.  6.  c.  8. 

101  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  8.  Vid.  Gesta  Purgationis  Cacciliani. 

102  Chrysost.  Hom.  2.  in  Joh. 

103  Euseb.  lib.  2.  c.  17.  EI6'  tjijs,  Tcis  oi/crio-Eie  aiiTtuv 
brrdiai  Tii/ts  jjcrai/  r5iaypa>//as,  irtpi  twv  kutu.  \Lopav  ikkXti- 
aiwv  ravTa  <pi]aiv'  iv  'tKaoTi)  oi  oi/cia  iaTtv  oi'icii/ia  itpov, 


not  the  description  of  a  monastery  in  the  modern 
sense,  but  of  a  church ;  and  so  we  see  the  name  was 
first  used,  as  it  is  at  this  day  among  the  Germans, 
who  hence  call  some  of  their  churches  munsters,  as 
we  do  minsters,  which  wcre  heretofore  collegiate 
churches  and  schools  of  learning,  like  St.  Austin's 
monastery-church,  of  which  I  have  given  an  ac- 
count  in  the  former  book.  This  is  further  con- 
firmed,  because  Euscbius  joins  the  name  otpviiov  to 
monastery  to  explain  it,  which,  by  the  best  critics, 
ancicnt  and  modcrn,  Hesychius,  Budueus,  Suiccrus, 
and  others,  is  reckoned  to  signify  a  temple  or  place 
of  Uivinc  service.  Eusebius  has  yet  another  name 
for  a  church,  which  I  mention  only  because  it  is 
liable  to  the  same  mistake.  He  gives  it  the  name  of 
tabernacle  :  which  is  only  a  private  appellation,  be- 
longing  pcculiarly  to  movable  or  travellingchurches. 
For  Eusebius,  speaking  of  Constantine's  intended 
expedition  against  the  Persians,  says,  that  among 
his  other  preparations  for  that  war  he  erected  him- 
self  ""  a  tent  or  tabernacle  in  the  form  of  a  church, 
in  which  he  might  continually  make  his  supplica- 
tions  to  God  the  giver  of  victory,  with  the  bishops 
and  clergy  that  were  to  attend  him  in  his  expedi- 
tion.  Socratea,105  speaking  of  the  same  thing,  com- 
pares  it  to  Ihe  tabernacle  tliat  Moses  set  up  in  the 
wilderness,  and  says,  Constantinc  did  it,  that  he 
might  have  a  dcccnt  and  convenient  oratory,  ivktt)- 
piov  rjvTpt-maiiivov,  in  the  most  desert  and  barbarous 
places  through  which  he  was  to  travel.  And  from 
this  example,  as  Sozomen108  obscrves,  it  became  a 
custom  throughout  the  Roman  army  for  every  le- 
gion  to  have  thcir  tabernacle,  and  priests  and  dea- 
cons  appointed  to  attcnd  the  service  of  it. 

Whilst  I  am  upon  this  head,  it  will         Sect  12 
not  be  amiss  to  give  the  reader  an  bet»eerfe«>i<<am» 

«    ,  ,,  •.  -i   •    i_     trix  and dicecescma. 

account  of  two  other  words,  which 
have  some  relation  to  this  subject,  and  by  their  am- 
biguity  are  often  mistaken  and  confounded,  that  is, 
ecclesia  matrix  and  dieecesana,  which  seem  to  be 
words  of  the  same  importance,  but  are  often  very 
different  from  one  another.  Ecclesia  matrix,  a 
mother-church,  is  sometimes  taken  for  an  original 
church  planted  immediately  by  the  apostles,  whence 
others  were  derived  and  propagated  afterward.  So 
Tertullian107  calls  those  churches,  to  which  the  apos- 
tles  preached  either  viva  voce,  or  by  their  epistles,  by 
which  all  doctrines  are  to  be  judged.  And  in  this 
sense  the  church  of  Jerusalem  is  called  the  mother 
of  all  churches  in  the  world,  by  the  second  general 


'6  icaXtiTai  at/xvtiov  koX  /xovaaTnpiov'  iv  tZ  /xovov/xtvot  t<j 
tou  at/xvov  ftiov  /xvoTtipia  TtXovvrai,  &c. 

101  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Constant.  lib.  4.  c.  56.  Tiiv  oKt]vi)v  t<S 
Tijs  txicXiio-ias  o-xiiMOTI  TrpdsTijv  tKtivov  tov  iroXtfiov  tra- 
paTa£ii>  ovv  iroWij  <pi\oTi/xia  KaTtipyaX,tTO. 

m*  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  18.  106  Sozom.  lib.  1.  c.  8. 

10'  Tertul.  de  Prascript.  c.  21.  Constat  proinde  omnem 
doctrinam,  quae  cum  illis  ecclesiis  apostolicis  matricibus  et 
originalibus  fidei  conspiret,  veritati  deputandam. 


&mmuaiuwnil 
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council  of  Constantinople  ;108  and  Arles  the  mother- 
church  of  France,  hecause  supposed  to  be  planted109 
by  the  apostle's  missionary,  Trophimus,  first  bishop 
of  Ihe  place.  At  other  times  a  mother-church  de- 
notes  a  metropolis,  or  the  principal  church  of  a 
single  province,  as  in  some  of  the  African  Canons,110 
vrhere  matrix  is  used  sometimes  for  the  primate's 
soe,  to  which  othcr  bishops  were  to  have  recourse 
for  judgment  and  decision  of  controversies.  But 
most  commonly  it  signifies  a  cathedral  or  bishop's 
church,  wfaich  was  usually  termed  the  great  church, 
and  tbe  catholic  church,  and  the  principal  see,  in 
opposition  to  the  lcsser  tituli  or  parish  churches 
committed  to  single  presbyters.  Thus,  in  the  Afri- 
can  Code,  the  matter  is  plain,  in  one  canon  every 
bishop  is  prohibited  to  alienate  or  sell  the  goods  of 
the  mother-church  ;"'  and  presbyters,  the  goods  be- 
longing  to  their  titles.  The  Greek  translation  of 
this  canon  is  here  imperfect  and  corrupt,  as  Sui- 
cerus"2  has  rightly  observed,  and  by  it  Cujacius  and 
othcrs  have  been  led  into  a  mistake  to  expound 
nmtrix  by  matricula,  the  catalogue  or  books  of  the 
church,  whereas  it  means  the  cathedral  or  bishop's 
church.  As  also  in  another  canon,"3  which  says, 
If  any  bishop  is  negligent  to  deal  with  heretics  in 
the  mother-church,  he  shall  be  admonished  of  his 
fault  by  the  neighbouring  bishops,  that  he  may 
have  no  excuse.  The  mother-church  is  here  the 
bishop's  church,  or  that  which  required  both  his 
care  and  residence,  as  the  principal  church  of  the 
diocese.  This,  by  Fulgentius  Ferrandus,114  is  plainly 
opposed  to  other  inferior  churches  in  the  diocese, 
upon  which  only  presbyters  resided,  both  when  he 
says,  that  the  judgment  of  the  mother-church  shall 
be  sufficient  in  the  election  of  a  bishop ;  and  again, 
that  the  bishop  of  the  mother-church  shall  not 
usurp  any  thing  that  is  given  to  the  churches  in 
the  diocese.  These  churches  in  the  diocese  are  the 
same  as  we  now  call  parish  churches,  though  they 
themselves  are  sometimes  termed  dioceses  in  the 
Pontifical,"5   and  the  African  Canons;"6    and  in 


some  other  canons,"7  ecclesice  dicecesance,  diocesan 
churches;  as  in  the  council  of  Tarraco,  which 
obliges  all  bishops  to  visit  their  dioceses  once  a 
year,  to  see  that  no  diocesan  church,  that  is,  no 
church  within  the  diocese,  was  out  of  repair.  So 
that  a  mother-church  and  a  diocesan  church  in 
that  ancient  style  differed,  as  now  a  cathedral  and 
a  parish  church  with  us.  The  mother-church  be- 
ing  otherwise  called  the  principal  see,"8  principalis 
cathedra,  where  the  bishop  was  obliged  continually 
to  reside:  and  sometimes  the  catholic  church,  as 
Valesius  has  observed"9  out  of  Epiphanius  13°  and 
Nicephorus,121  in  opposition  to  the  lesser  churches 
that  were  subject  to  it.  Though,  as  I  noted  before, 
the  council  of  Trullo  calls  every  baptismal  church 
a  catholic  church,122  in  opposition  to  private  orato- 
ries,  where  baptism  was  not  allowed  to  be  adminis- 
tered.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  be  thus  particu- 
lar  about  the  names  of  churches  in  the  entrance 
upon  this  book,  because  some  of  them  are  curious, 
and  others  ambiguous,  that  the  reader  might  find 
them  explained  at  once,  and  not  be  at  a  loss  about 
terms  upon  everyoccasion  in  the  followingdiscourse. 
Our  next  innuiry  is  into  the  original 

„      ,  ,  ,  .  ,  „,      .      .  Scct.  13. 

of  churches,  that  is,  when  Lnristians     Proofsofehmrhes 

in  the  first  century 

began  to  set  them  apart  for  Divine  ^"^led  ^  Mr- 
service  ?  A  very  singular  paradox 
has  been  advanced  by  some  learned  men  in  these 
last  ages,  that  for  the  three  first  ages  the  Christians 
had  no  such  distinct  places  of  worship ;  grounding 
upon  some  mistaken  passages  of  Origen,  Minucius 
Felix,  Arnobius,  and  Lactantius,  who  say,  the 
Christians  had  no  temples;  which  they  take  for 
a  denial  of  their  having  any  churches.  Which 
opinion,  though  advanced  with  some  show  of  learn- 
ing  by  Vedelius,123  Suicerus,124  and  others,  is  alto- 
gether  without  ground,  contradicted  by  the  authors 
which  they  allege,  and  by  themselves  who  assert 
and  maintain  it.  Mr.  Mede  has  an  elaborate  dis- 
course  in  confutation  of  this  opinion,  wherein  he 
has  learnedly  collected  the  authorities  of  the  an- 


109  Epist.  Synodic.  ad  Damasum.  ap.  Theodoret.  lib.  5.  c. 
9.  Ti/s  o"£  ye  fi7]Tpds  a-rracrwi/  tcov  LkkXiio-lwv  t?;s  kv  'Ifpo- 
<to\vuols,  &c. 

109  Libellus  Precum  Episcopor.  Gallor.  ad  Leon.  ap. 
Baron.  an.  450.  p.  125.  Cujus  honoris  obtentu  ecclesiam 
Arelatensem  omnes  decessores,  praedecessoresque  nostri  vel 
ut  matrem  debito  semper  honore  coluerunt,  &c. 

110  Cod.  Afric.  can.  119.  al.  120.  Mij  TrpoKpLuaTiaSij  iv 
t;J  ua-rpiKi,  non  praejudicetur  in  matrice,  &c. 

111  Cod.  Afric.  can.  33.  Non  habente  necessitatem,  nec 
episcopo  liceat  matricis  ecclesiae,  nec  presbytero  rem  tituli 
sui  usurpare. 

112  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  voce  Ma-rptf. 

113  Cod.  Afr.  can.  123.  Si  in  matricibus  cathedris  episco- 
pus  negligens  fuerit  adversus  haereticos,  conveniatur  a  vici- 
nis  episcopis,  &c. 

114  Ferrand.  Breviat.  Canon.  c.  11.  Ut  adeligendum  epis- 
copum  sufficiat  matricis  arbitrium  ex  concil.  Septimuni- 
censi  et  concil.  Macrianensi.     Item,  c.  38.    Ut  episcopus 


matricis  nonusurpet  quicquid  fuerit  donatum  ecclesiis,  quae 
in  dicecesi  constitutae  sunt.     Ex.  Concil.  Hipponiregiensi. 

115  Pontifical.  Vit.  Marcelli.  Hic  viginti  quinque  titulos 
in  urbe  Roma  constituit,  quasi  dioeceses,  propter  baptis- 
mum,  &c. 

1,6  Cod.  Afric.  can.  53  et  56. 

117  Conc.  Tarracon.  can.  8.  Reperimus  nonnullas  dioece- 
sanas  ecclesias  esse  destitutas.  Ob  quam  rem  hac  constitu- 
tione  decrevimus,  ut  annuis  vicibus  ab  episcopo  dioeceses 
visitentur. 

1,8  Conc.  Carthag.  5.  c.  5.  Placuit,  ut  nemini  sit  facultas 
relicta  principali  cathedra,  ad  aliquam  ecclesiam  in  dioecesi 
constitutam  se  conferre. 

119  Vales.  Not.  in  Theodor.  Lector.  lib.  1.  553. 

120  Epiphan.  Haeres.  69.  n.  1. 

121  Niceph.  lib.  15.  c.  22. 

122  Conc.  Trull.  c.  58.  al.  59. 

123  Vedel.  Exercit.  in  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Magnes.  c.  4. 
121  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  voce  Naos,  p.  388. 
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cients,  which  for  the  three  first  ages  prove  the  being 
of  Christian  churches.  I  shall  briefiy,  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  have  not  that  author  at  hand,  relate 
the  substance  of  his  proofs,  and  add  some  others 
to  his  collections.  In  the  first  place,  he  shows  that 
the  ancients,  St.  Austin,125  St.  Basil,126  and  the 
author  under  the  name  of  St.  Jerom,  St.  Chrysos- 
tom,  Sedulius,  (Ecumenius,  and  Theophylact,  in 
their  comments  on  that  passage  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor. 
xi.  22,  "  Have  ye  not  houses  to  eat  and  drink  in  ? 
or  despise  ye  the  church  of  God?"  took  the  word 
church  there  not  for  the  assembly,  but  for  the 
place  set  apart  for  sacred  duties.  And  that  the 
apostles  always  met  together  in  a  certain  place  for 
prayer  and  supplication  upon  Mount  Sion,  which 
was  the  hyperoon  or  ccenaculum,  the  upper  room  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  where 
the  apostles  were  assembled  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
came  upon  them,  Acts  ii. ;  where  our  Saviour  cele- 
brated  his  last  supper ;  where  he  appeared  to  his 
disciples  two  Sundays,  one  after  another,  after  his 
resurrection,  John  xx.  The  place  where  the  seven 
deacons  were  elected  and  ordained,  Acts  vi. ;  and 
where  the  first  council  of  Jerusalem  was  held,  Acts 
xv.  "Which  place  was  afterward  enclosed  with  a 
goodly  church,  called  the  church  of  Mount  Sion, 
and  the  upper  church  of  the  apostles  in  the  time  of 
Cyril,12'  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  St.  Jerom.128  That 
this  vvas  the  oZkoc,  or  house  of  assembly,  mentioned 
Acts  ii.  46,  where  the  apostles  continued  breaking 
of  bread,  that  is,  celebrating  the  eucharist  after 
their  return  from  the  temple.  For  he  thinks,  with 
many  other  critics,  that  the  word  lv  oIkoj  is  not 
to  be  translated,  from  house  to  house,  but,  in  the 
house,  or  place  where  the  assembly  was  used  to 
meet  together.  His  next  argument  is  drawn  from 
what  Eusebius 129  observes  of  the  OipairivTal  in 
Egypt,  whether  Essenes  or  Christians,  that  they 
had  their  ai/ivua,  or  places  appropriated  for  Divine 
worship,  from  the  days  of  St.  Mark.  And  that 
such  places  are  to  be  understood  in  all  those  pas- 
sages  of  St.  Paul  which  salute130  the  churches  in 
such  or  such  a  house,  that  is,  the  congregations 
that  met  in  the  houses  of  such  pious  Christians  as 
had  bestowed  some  part  of  their  dwelhngs  to  be  an 
oratory  for  the  church  to  assemble  in.  Such  a 
ccenaculum  is  described  by  Lucian,  or  whoever  was 
the  author  of  the  dialogue  called  Philopatris,  about 
the  time  of  Trajan,  where  he  brings  in  one  Critias 
telling  how  the  Christians   carried  him  into   an 


hyperoon,  the  place  of  their  assembly,  with  a  de- 
sign  to  make  him  a  proselyte  to  their  rehgion.  He 
argues  further  from  the  tradition  of  the  church  de- 
rived  from  the  ancient  author  of  the  Recognitions 
under  the  name  of  Clemens  Romanus,  which  says131 
that  Theophilus,  to  whom  St.  Luke  is  supposed  to 
inscribe  his  Gospel,  at  Antioch,  did  convert  his 
house  into  a  church.  And  the  hke  is  reported  of 
the  house  of  Pudens,  a  Roman  senator  and  martyr, 
in  the  Acta  Pudentis,  that  it  was  turned  into  a 
church  after  his  martyrdom.  He  concludes  this 
first  century  with  the  testimony  of  Clemens  Ro- 
manus,  in  his  genuine  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
which  says,132  that  God  had  ordained  as  well  appro- 
priate  places  where,  as  appropriate  times  and  persons 
when  and  whereby,  he  would  be  solemnly  served,  that 
aU  things  might  be  done  religiously  and  in  order. 
In  the  next  aare  he  shows  that  ls- 

Sect   14 

natius,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Magne-   Proofs  in  the  second 

.  -,  ,  century 

sians,133  exhorts  them  to  meet  together 
in  one  place,  which  he  calls  tov  vaev  Oeov,  the  tem- 
ple  of  God;  and  in  his  epistle  to  the  Philadelphians 134 
he  says,  there  was  one  altar  to  every  church,  and 
one  bishop  with  his  presbytery  and  deacons.  The 
present  Greek  copies,  indeed,  read  it  a  little  different 
from  Mr.  Mede,  leaving  out  the  word  church,  but 
the  mentioning  one  altar  is  sufficient  to  intimate 
they  had  then  a  stated  place  for  their  ecclesiastical 
assembly.  In  the  same  age,  Pius,  bishop  of  Rome, 
wrote  two  short  epistles  to  Justus,  bishop  of  Vienna, 
in  France,  in  the  first  of  which,  one  Euprepia,135  a 
pious  matron,  is  said  to  have  consigned  the  title  of 
her  house  over  to  the  church  to  celebrate  Divine 
offices  in  :  and  in  the  other,  one  Pastor,  a  presbyter, 
is  commended  for  erecting  a  titulus,  that  is,  a  church, 
before  his  death.136  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  toward 
the  end  of  this  century,  uses  the  name  ecclesia  for 
the  place  of  the  assembly,  as  weU  as  the  congrega- 
tion.  For,  speaking  of  the  church,  he  says,  I  call 
not  now  the  place,137  but  the  congregation  of  the 
elect,  the  church.  And  so  in  his  famous  homily, 
Quis  dives  salvetur,  he  brings  in  the  Asian  bishop, 
to  whom  St.  John  committed  the  young  man  to  be 
trained  up  in  the  Christian  discipline,  complaining 
that  the  youth  was  become  a  villain  and  a  robber, 
and  now,  instead  of  the  church,138  had  betaken  him- 
self  to  the  mountains,  with  a  company  like  himself. 
By  this  it  is  plain,  that  in  his  time  the  word  ecclesia 
was  taken  for  a  place  of  sacred  assembly,  as  well 
as  for  the  assembly  itself. 


185  Aug.  Quaest.  57.  in  Levitic. 

126  Basil.  Regul.  Major.  qu.  30.  Regul.  Minor.  qu.  310. 

l"  Cyril.  Catech.  16.    128  Hieron.  Ep.27.  Epitaph.  Paulae. 

129  Euseb.  lib.  2.  c.  17. 

130  See  Rora.  xvi.  3,  5;  1  Cor.  xvi.   19;  Colos.  iv.  15; 
Philem.  1,  2. 

131  Recognit,  lib.  10.  n.  71.     132  Clem.  Ep.  1.  ad  Cor.  n.  40. 
133  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Magnes.  n.  7. 

131  Epist.  ad  Philadelph.  n.  4. 


135  Pii  Ep.  1.  ad  Justum.  Soror  nostra  Euprepia  titulum 
domus  suae  pauperibus  assignavit ;  ubi  nunc  cum  pauperibus 
nostris  commorantes,  missas  agimus. 

136  Id.  Ep.  2.  Presbyter  Pastor  titulum  condidit,  et  digne 
in  Domino  obiit. 

137  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  7.  Ou  vvv  tov  tottov,  aWa  to 
adpoia^ia  twv  £k\ekt(ijv,  EKK\i)criav  Ka\ui. 

138  Ap.  Euseb.  1.  3.  c.  23.  et  in  Bibl.  Patrum.  Combefis. 
Nuc  &vtl  Ttji  £K«:\rjo-ias  Oyoos  KaT6i'\r|0>e,  &C. 
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In  the  third  ccntury  thc  testimonies 
Prooii  m  ihethini  are  both  more  numerous  and  plain. 
Tertullian  clearly  intimates  they  had 
churches,  when  complaining  against  Christians  who 
followed  the  trade  of  idol-making  for  the  Gentiles, 
only  excusing  themselves  that  they  did  not  worship 
them,  he  says,  The  zeal  of  faith ,S9  cannot  but  de- 
claim  all  the  day  long  upon  this  point,  bewailing 
that  any  Christian  should  come  from  among  his 
idols  into  the  church,  that  he  should  come  into  the 
house  of  God  from  the  shop  of  his  enemy,  and  lift 
up  those  hands  to  God  the  Father,  which  were  the 
mothers  or  makers  of  idols.  In  another  place140 
he  calls  the  church  domus  columbce,  the  house  of  the 
dove,  meaning  either  Christ,  or  his  dove-like  reli- 
gion,  as  I  have  explained  it  before.1"  And  again  he 
expressly  distinguishes  between  the  baptistery  and 
the  church,  which  in  those  days  were  places  separate 
one  from  another,  saying,  "SVhen  we  are  come"2  to 
the  water  to  be  baptized,  we  not  only  there,  but  also 
somewhat  before  in  the  church,  under  the  hand  of 
the  minister,  make  a  public  declaration  that  we 
renounce  the  devil  and  his  pomp  and  his  angels. 
Tertullian  is  followed  by  Hippolytus,"3  who,  describ- 
ing  the  signs  of  the  coming  of  antichrist,  says,  The 
temples  of  God  shall  be  as  common  houses,  the 
churches  shall  every  where  be  destroyed.  But  I  lay 
no  stress  upon  this  passage,  because  the  work  is 
spurious,  and  of  later  date  than  it  pretends  to  be,  as 
Bishop  Usher  has  proved,  and  Combefis  confesses  as 
much,  who  published  the  genuine  piece  of  Hippoly- 
tus  de  Christo  et  Antichristo,  where  no  such  passage 
is  to  be  found.144  But  we  have  an  authentic  testi- 
mony,  in  the  same  age,  from  a  heathen  author.  For 
Lampridius,  in  the  Life  of  Alexander  Severus,145  re- 
ports  of  him,  that  there  happening  a  dispute  be- 
tween  the  Christians  and  the  victuallers,  about  a 
certain  public  place,  each  party  challenging  it  as 
their  own ;  the  emperoi^s  rescript  determined  it  thus 
in  favour  of  the  Christians,  That  it  was  better  that 
God  should  be  worshipped  there  after  any  manner, 
than  that  it  should  be  given  up  to  the  victuallers. 
About  the  middle  of  this  age  lived  the  famous  Gre- 
gory  of  Neocssarea,  surnamed  Thaumaturgus,  who 
himself  built  several  churches  in  Neocasarea,  and 


lss  Tertul.  de  Idol.  c.  7.  Tota  die  ad  hanc  partem  zelus 
fidei  perorabit,  ingemens  Christianum  ab  idolis  m  ecclesiam 
venire,  de  adversaria  officina  in  domum  Dei  venire,  attol- 
lere  ad  Deum  Patrem  manus  matres  idolorum. 

110  Tertul.  adv.  Valent.  c.  3.         141  See  before,  sect.  2. 

142  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  c.  3.  Aquam  adituri,  ibidem, 
sed  et  aliquanto  prius  in  ecclesia,  sub  antistitis  manu, 
contestamur  nos  renunciare  diabolo,  et  pompae  et  angelis 
ejus,  &c. 

143  Hippolyt.  de  Consummat.  Mundi.  Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  Lat. 
t.  2.  p.  346.  01  vaol  tov  Qtov  <is  oIkoi  iaovrai,  koX  koto<t- 
Tpo(pal  tuiv  iKKkriaiiov  iravTa\ov  ytvfiaovrai. 

141  Vid.  Combefis.  Auctuar.  Novissim.  p.  57. 

145  Lamprid.  Vit.  Alex.  c.  49.     Cum  Christiani  quendam 


the  adjacent  parts  of  Pontus,  as  Gregory  Nyssen14' 
reports  in  his  Life ;  and  also  wrote  a  canonical  epis- 
tle,  wherein  are  described  the  several  classes  or  sta- 
tions147  of  penitents  in  the  respective  parts  of  the 
church :  but  because  some  learned  men  question 
whether  that  part  of  his  epistle  be  not  rather  a 
comment  and  addition  by  some  other  hand,  I  lay 
no  greater  weight  upon  it  than  it  will  bear,  but  only 
observe,  that  the  same  classes  of  penitents  may  be 
collected  from  other  canons  in  that  epistle,  which 
are  allowed  to  be  genuine.  About  the  same  time 
St.  Cyprian  speaks  of  the  place  of  their  assembly 
under  the  name  of  Dominicum,"*  the  Lord's  house, 
as  has  been  noted  before ;  and  in  another  place  op- 
poses  the  church  and  the  capitol,  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  and  the  altars  of  images  and  idol-gods,  to  one 
another :  for  speaking  against  some  that  had  lapsed, 
and  without  due  penance  were  for  intruding  them- 
selves  into  the  church  again  ;  If  this  were  once  per- 
mitted,  says  he,  what  then  remains 149  but  that  the 
church  should  give  way  to  the  capitol,  and  the 
priests  withdraw,  and  take  away  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  with  them,  and  let  the  images  and  idol-gods 
with  their  altars  succeed,  and  take  possession  of  the 
sanctuary,  where  the  venerable  bench  of  our  clergy 
sit?  About  this  time  also  Dionysius,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  speaks  of  churches  as  appropriate  to 
the  service  of  God,  resolving  this  question,  whefher 
a  woman  in  the  time  of  her  separation  might  enter 150 
into  the  house  of  God?  It  appears  further  from 
the  rescript  of  Gallienus  the  emperor,  recorded  by 
Eusebius,151  where  he  restores  the  Christians  their 
churches  under  the  name  of  tokoi  $pr)VKivoifioi,  wor- 
shipping  places  :  and  from  what  has  been  noted  be- 
fore  out  of  the  letter  of  Aurelian,152  which  chides  the 
senate  for  demurring  about  opening  the  Sibylline 
books,  as  if  they  had  been  consulting,  not  in  the 
capitol,  but  in  a  Christian  church  :  as  also  that 
other  rescript  of  his  in  Eusebius,15*  which,  at  the  re- 
quest  of  the  council  of  Antioch,  ordered  Paulus 
Samosatensis  to  be  turned  out  of  the  house  of  the 
church.  But  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  goes  far 
beyond  all  others:  for  speaking  of  the  peaceable 
times  wThich  the  Christians  enjoyed  from  the  per- 
secution  of  Valerian  to  that  of  Diocletian,  he  ob- 


locum,  qui  publicus  fuerat,  occupassent,  contra  popinariidi- 
cerent,  sibi  eum  deberi ;  rescripsit  imperator,  Melius  esse  ut 
quomodocunque  illic  Deuseolatur,  quam  popinariis  dedatur. 

146  Greg.  Nyss.  Vit.  Greg.  Thaumatur.  t.  3.  p.  567. 

147  Gregor.  Thaumaturg.  Epist.  Canon.  c.  11. 
143  Cypr.  de  Oper.  et  Eleemos.     See  sect.  2. 

149  Cypr.  Ep.  55.  al.  59.  ad  Cornel.  Quid  superest,  quam 
ut  ecclesia  capitolio  cedat,  et  recedentibus  sacerdotibus  ac 
Domini  altare  removentibus,  in  cleri  nostri  sacrum  veneran- 
dumque  consessum  simulacra  atque  idola  cum  aris  suis  trans- 
eant? 

1»  Dionys.  Ep.  Canon.  c.  2.        151  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  13. 

152  See  before,  sect.  1.     Ex  Vopisco  Vit.  Aurelian. 

1M  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30.  cited  sect.  3. 
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serves,  that  the  numher  of  Christians  so  grew  and 
multiplied  in  that  fifty  years,  that  their  ancient 
churches  were  not  large  enough  to  receive  them, 
and  therefore  they  erected  from  the  foundations 1M 
more  amplc  and  spacious  ones  in  every  city. 

sect  is  ^he  onty  ohjection  against  all  this, 

fro^LcSiLTand  made  with  any  colour,  is  drawn  from 

A,nob,uS  anawered.    gome    Qf    ^    ancient    apologistS,   Orf- 

gen,155  Minucius  Felix,156  Arnobius,157  and  Lactan- 
tius,15S  who  seem  to  say  that  the  Christians  in  their 
time  had  no  temples  nor  altars,  nor  ought  to  have 
any.  But,  as  Mr.  Mede  shows  at  large,  this  is  only 
spoken  against  such  temples  as  the  heathens  plead- 
ed  for,  in  the  notion  of  encloistering  the  Deity  by 
an  idol.  For  otherwise  the  very  authors  from 
whom  the  objection  is  drawn  must  strangely  con- 
tradict  themselves.  For  Arnobius159  owns  they  had 
their  conventicula,  houses  of  assembly,  which  he 
complains  were  barbarously  destroyed  in  the  last 
persecution.  And  Lactantius  ,6°  says  the  same,  giv- 
ing  them  also  the  name  of  the  temples  of  God, 
which  Diocletian  ordered  to  be  demolished,  when 
he  taught  oratory  in  Bithynia.  And  Origen  him- 
self  speaks161  of  adorning  the  Christian  churches 
and  altars,  in  one  of  his  homilies  upon  Joshua, 
translated  literally  by  Ruffin. 

Sect  n  Thus  far  Mr.  Mede  goes  in  his  col- 

cofiecTons^ipon31    lections  and  answer  to  this  objection ; 

thishead.  tQ    whi(;h     j     ghall    a(jd    a    few    things 

which  he  has  not  observed.  Lactantius,  in  another 
place  of  his  Institutions,162  speaks  of  one  of  the 
Christian  conrenticula  in  a  town  in  Phiygia,  which 
the  heathen  burnt  with  the  whole  assembly  in  it. 
And  in  his  book  de  Mortibus  Persecutorum,  pub- 
lished  since  Mr.  Mede's  death,  he  gives  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  destruction  of  churches 
throughout  the  world.  For  he  not  only  mentions 
the  demolishing  the  stately  church  of  Nicomedia,163 
but  intimates  that  the  same  fate  attended  the 
churches  over  all  the  world.  For  even  in  France, 
where  the  mild  Constantius  ruled,  the  persecution 
went  so  far  as  to  pull  down  the  churches,16'  though 


the  men,  the  true  temples  of  God,  were  spared,  and 
sheltered  under  his  gentle  government.  Lactantius 
lived  in  France  at  this  time,  being  tutor  to  Crispus, 
the  son  of  Constantine,  and  grandson  of  Constan- 
tius,  and  therefore  he  could  not  be  mistaken  in  his 
relation.  So  that  we  must  interpret  Eusebius  by 
him,  when  he  says,185  Constantius  destroyed  no 
churches  :  that  is,  he  gave  no  positive  orders,  as 
the  other  emperors  did,  to  destroy  them,  but  he  con- 
nived  at  such  as  pulled  them  down,  in  policy  to 
satisfy  the  other  emperors,  and  make  the  walls  com- 
pound  for  the  life  and  safety  of  the  persons.  How- 
ever  it  was,  both  Eusebius  and  Lactantius  agree 
in  this,  that  there  were  churches  in  France  before 
the  last  persecution.  We  have  the  like  account  of 
the  churches  of  Britain  given  by  Gildas,  who  sayslos 
in  general  of  the  last  persecution,  that  it  occasioned 
churches  all  over  the  world  to  be  destroyed,  and 
particularly  in  Britain  ;  for  the  Christians  built  them 
new  again  from  the  ground  when  the  persecution 
was  over,167  and  founded  others  beside  them,  to  be 
as  so  many  public  monuments  and  trophies  of  their 
martyrs.  Optatus168  takes  notice  of  forty  churches 
in  Rome  before  the  last  persecution,  which  being 
taken  from  the  Christians,  were  afterward  restored 
to  them  by  the  order  of  Maxentius,  as  St.  Austin169 
more  than  once  informs  us.  In  Africa  we  read  of 
some  churches  that  were  demolished  in  this  per- 
secution,  as  at  Zama  and  Furni,  mentioned  in  the 
Gesta  Purgationis  17°  of  Cecilian  and  Felix.  Others 
were  taken  away,  and  in  the  mean  time,  till  they 
were  restored  again,  both  councils  and  church  as- 
semblies  were  held  in  private  houses,  as  Optatus 171 
observes  of  the  council  of  Cirta,  and  St.  Austin 
after  him,  who  says,  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  a  few  bishops  should  hold  a  council 172  in  a  pri- 
vate  house  in  the  heat  of  persecution,  when  the 
martyrs  made  no  scruple  in  the  like  case  to  be  bap- 
tized  inprison,  and  Christians  met  in  prison  to 
celebrate  the  sacrament  with  the  martyrs.  But  not 
to  multiply  instances  of  this  nature,  the  very  tenor 
of  the  imperial  edicts,  which  raised  the  last  per- 


>M  Euseb.  lib.  8.  c.  1.       ,55  Origen.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  8.  p.  389. 

156  Minuc.  Octav.  p.  29. 

,5'  Arnob.  adv.  Gent.  lib.  6.  158  Lactant.  lib.  2.  c.  2. 

159  Arnob.  lib.  4.  p.  152.  cited  before,  sect.  7. 

160  Lactant.  lib.  5.  c.  2.  cited  sect.  6. 

161  Origen.  Homil.  10.  in  Josua.  162  Lact.  1.  5.  c.  11. 

163  Lact.  de  Mort.  Persecut.  c.  12.  Illud  editissimura 
paucis  horis  solo  adaequarunt. 

164  Ibid.  c.  15.  Constantius,  ne  dissentire  videretur  a 
majoribus  praeceptis,  conveuticula,  id  est,  parietes,  qui  re- 
stitui  poterant,  dirui  passus  est,  verum  autem  Dei  templum, 
quod  est  in  hominibus,  incolume  servavit. 

165  Euseb.  lib.  8.  c.  13.  Mate  tous  ot/cous  toi;  E/oc\t)criwi> 
KaSt\<i>v. 

166  Gildas  de  Excid.  Britan.  in  initio.  Ad  persecutionem 
Diocletiani  tyranni  novennem,  in  qua  subversse  per  tottim 
mundum  sunt  ecclesiae,  &c. 

167  Ibid.  Renovant  ecclesias  ad  solum  usque  destructas, 


basilicas  sanctorum  martyrum  fundant,  construunt,  perfi- 
ciunt,  ac  veluti  victricia  signa  passim  propalant.  Vide 
Bedae  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  1.  c.  6  et  8,  who  speaks  alraost  in  the 
words  of  Gildas. 

168  Optat.  lib.  2.  p.  49.  Quadraginta  basilicas. 

169  Aug.  Brevic.  Collat.  die  3.  c.  18.  It.  lib.  post  Collatio- 
nem,  c.  13. 

170  Gesta  Purgat.  p.  276.  Et  Zama;  et  Furnis  dirui  basili- 
cas  et  uri  Scripturas  vidi. 

171  Optat.  lib.  1.  p.  39.  Apud  Cirtam  civitatem,  quia  ba- 
silicae  necdum  fuerant  restitutae,  in  domum  Urbani  Charisi 
consederunt,  &c. 

172  Aug.  Brevic.  Collat.  die  3.  c.  17.  Non  esse  incredibile 
quod  in  privatam  domum  pauei  illi  episcopi  persecutionis 
tempore  convenerunt,  ut  fervente  persecutione  etiam  in  car- 
cere  doceantur  baptizati  martyres,  et  illic  a  Christianis  ce- 
lebrata  sacramenta,  ubi  Christiani  propter  eadem  sacra- 
menta  tenebantur  inclusi. 
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secution,  is  undeniable  evidence,  that  the  Christians 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  had  then  their  public 
churches,  to  which  they  resorted  so  long  as  they 
had  opportunity  to  frequent  them.  For  Eusebius173 
says,  The  edicts  were  sent  over  all  the  world,  com- 
manding  the  churches  to  be  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  the  Bibles  to  be  burnt.  Which  is  also 
noted  by  Theodoret,"4  St.  Jerom,"5  and  the  Acts  of 
Purgation  of  Cccilian  and  Felix"6  at  the  end  of  Op- 
tatus.  So  that  a  man  might  as  well  question  whe- 
ther  the  Christians  had  Bibles,  as  whether  they  had 
churches  before  the  last  persecution.  The  defend- 
ers  of  the  contrary  opinion  here  always  give  up  the 
cause,  and  contradict  themselves :  for  when  they 
have  urged  the  authority  of  Arnobius  and  Lactan- 
tius,  against  Christians  having  any  temples,  they 
are  forced  to  confess  from  the  foresaid  evidences, 
that  they  had  churches  whilst  Arnobius  and  Lac- 
tantius  hved,  that  is,  within  the  third  century; 
which  is  to  grant  and  deny  the  same  thing,  and 
load  both  themselves  and  those  ancient  authors 
with  a  manifest  contradiction.  To  the  testimonies 
cited  by  Mr.  Mede  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury,  the  reader  may  add  that  remarkable  story  told 
by  Eusebius,  concerning  the  martyr  Marinus,  anno 
259,  in  the  time  of  GaUienus.  Marinus  being  a 
candidate  for  a  Roman  office  at  Caesarea,  was  in- 
formed  against  as  a  Christian  by  an  antagonist,  who 
pleaded,  that  he  ought  not  to  have  the  office  upon 
that  score  :  the  judge  upon  examination  finding  it 
to  be  so,  gives  him  three  hours'  time  to  consider, 
whether  he  would  quit  his  rehgion,  or  his  life. 
During  this  space,  Theotecnus,  bishop  of  Caesarea, 
meets  with  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  car- 
ries  him  to  the  church,"7  and  sets  him  by  the  holy 
table,  then  offers  him  a  Bible  and  a  sword,  and  bids 
him  take  his  choice.  He  readily,  without  any  de- 
mur,  lays  his  hand  upon  the  Bible  ;  whereupon  the 
bishop  thus  bespake  him  :  Adhere,  says  he,  adhere 
to  God,  and  in  his  strength  enjoy  what  thou  hast 
chosen,  and  go  in  peace.  With  this  he  immediately 
returns  from  the  church  to  the  judge,  makes  his 
confession,  receives  his  sentence,  and  dies  a  martyr. 
Who  that  reads  this  story  can  question,  whether 
the  worshipping-places  which  Galhenus  is  said  a 
Uttle  before178  to  have  restored  to  the  Christians, 
were  properly  churches,  with  holy  tables,  or  altars, 
in  them  ?  To  the  testimonies  cited  from  Tertulhan 


may  be  added  one  more,  where  he  plainly  distin- 
guishes  the  parts  of  their  churches,  as  the  discipline 
of  their  penitents  then  required.     For,  speaking  of 
the  unnatural  sins  of  uncleanness,  he  says,  AU  such 
monsters  were  excluded,"9  not  only  from  the  nave 
or  body  of  the  church,  but  from  every  part  of  it : 
they  were  obliged  to  stand  without-door  in  the 
open  air,  and  not  allowed  to  come  under  the  roof 
of  it.   This  discipline  was  in  the  church  of  Antioch, 
in  the  time  of  Babylas,  anno  247,  when,  according 
to  the  account  given  by  St.  Chrysostom190  and  Eu- 
sebius,191  Babylas  excluded  the  emperor  Philip  from 
the  church,  with  all  his  guards  about  him,  on  Easter 
eve,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  pray  with  the 
faithful,  till  he  had  set  himself  in  the  place  of  the 
penitents,  fitTavoiag   x<ipa,   Eusebius   calls   it,  and 
there  made  confession  of  his  crimes.     I  stand  not 
now  critically  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  this  his- 
tory.which  some  learned  men192  question,  andothers 
defend : 193  it  is  sufficient  to  our  present  purpose,  that 
both  Eusebius  and  St.  Chrysostom  give  us  such  an 
account  of  the  ancient  churches,  as  necessarily  sup- 
poses  them  distinct  from  common  habitations  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century.    Nay,  St.  Austin,184  and 
the  author  of  the  Comments  under  the  name  of  St 
Ambrose,18*  say  expressly,  that  as  soon  as  the  re- 
ligion  of  Christ  was  planted  in  the  world,  churches 
were  built,  to  pray  for  kings,  and  all  that  are  in  au- 
thority,  &c,  according  to  the  apostle's  direction,  1 
Tim.  ii.  1 ;  upon  which  St.  Austin  founds  the  use 
and  building  of  churches.     I  lay  no  stress  upon  the 
Martyrologies,  nor  such  writers  as  Abdias  Baby- 
lonius  and  Anacletus,   which   speak   of  churches 
built  in  Persia  by  Simon  and  Jude,  and  at  Alex- 
andria  by  St.  Mark,  and  at  Rome  by  St.  Peter,  be- 
cause  these  are  late  and  spurious  writings :  but  yet, 
if  we  may  judge  of  the  first  conversions  by  those 
that  happened  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  we  may 
conclude,  that  as  soon  as  any  people  were  convert- 
ed,  they  provided  themselves  churches  for  Divine 
service.     As  when  Frumentius  had  converted  the 
Indians,    Socrates186  says,  he   immediately    built 
churches  among  them ;  which  is  confirmed  by  Ruffin, 
who  not  only  takes  notice  of  that,  but  says  further, 
that  before  he  had  converted  them,  meeting  with 
some  Roman  merchants  that  were  Christians,  he 
encouraged  them  to  build  themselves  oratories  in 
all  places,  whither  they  might  resort  for  prayer,  after 


173  Euseb.  lib.  8.  c.  2.  "*  Theodor.  lib.  5.  c.  39. 

175  Hieron.  Com.  in  Zecha.  cap.  8. 

1,6  Gesta  Purgat.  p.  277.  Ubi  Scripturae  inveniuntur,  ipsa 
domus  diruitur. 

177  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  15.  'E7ri  tijv  eKKXijaiav  irpoayei,  eiauy 
Tt  irpos  airrio  Tij<ras  t<o  ayido-/iaTi,  &C. 

™  Ibid.  c  13. 

179  Reliquas  autem  libidinum  furias  impias,  et  in  corpora 
et  in  sexus,  ultra  jura  naturae,  non  modo  limine,  verum  omni 
ecclesiae  tecto  submovemus,  quia  non  sunt  delicta,  sed  mon- 
stra.  Tertul.  de  Pudicit.  c.  4. 


180  Chrysost.  cont.  GentiL  t.  1.  p.  741.  Tov  fiaoikia  tuiv 
tjjs  «K/cXi)<rias  irpoH&puiv  e^r/Xaoe,  &c.     Vid.  p.  741. 

181  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  34.      *    18J  Cave,  Prim.  Christ.  p.  46. 

183  Pagi,  Critic.  in  Baron.  an.  247.  n.  6.  Huetius  Orige- 
nian.  lib.  1.  c.  3.  n.  12. 

184  Aug.  cont  Faust.  lib.  12.  c.  36.  Ex  hoc  quippe  illis 
credentibus  constructa  sunt  domicilia  pacis,  basilicae  Chris- 
tianarum  congregationum. 

185  Ambros.  in  Ephes.  i^  Ubi  omnialocacircumplexa  est 
ecclesia,  conventicula  constituta  sunt,  &c. 

186  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  19.  "EvKTnpia  iroWd  ISpiet,  &c. 
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the  cnstom  of  the  Romans.19'  Theodoret,188  and  So- 
crates,  and  Ruffin  observe  the  same  in  the  conver- 
sion  of  the  nation  of  the  Iberians  by  a  captive 
woman,  who  taught  them  to  build  churches  after 
he  Roman  form ;  which  they  did,  and  then  sent 
ambassadors  to  Constantine  (in  whose  time  both 
these  conversions  happened)  to  desire  him  to  send 
them  priests,  to  carry  on  the  work  they  had  thus 
begun,  and  to  minister  in  their  churches.  Now,  we 
may  reasonably  conclude,  that  some  such  thing  was 
observed  in  all  conversions  from  the  very  first,  al- 
lowing  for  the  difference  betwixt  times  of  persecu- 
tion  and  times  of  peace.  For  though  they  had  not 
such  public  and  stately  edifices  at  some  times,  as 
they  had  at  others ;  yet  they  always  had  places  pe- 
culiarly  set  apart  for  Divine  worship,  before  the 
peaceable  reign  of  Constantine,  as  the  evidences 
produced  above  do  undeniably  prove. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  CHURCHES  IN  THE 
FIUST  AGES  AND  THOSE  THAT  FOLLOWED :  AND 
OF  HEATHEN  TEMPLES  AND  JEWISH  SYNAGOGUES 
CONVERTED  INTO  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 

Sect  i  The  only  remaining  objection  against 

ve^fmpkand68  what  has  been  advanced  in  the  last 
chapter,  is  taken  from  a  passage  or  two 
of  the  ancients,  which  seem  to  imply,  that  there  was 
a  great  difference  between  the  apostolical  age  and 
those  that  followed,  in  reference  to  this  business  of 
churches.  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  treating  of  this 
matter,  says,  In  the  apostles'  days  there  were1  no 
churches,  that  is,  buildings  or  temples,  when  spi- 
ritual  gifts  abounded,  and  a  holy  conversation  was 
the  bright  ornament  of  the  church:  but  in  our 
days  the  buildings  are  adorned  more  than  is  neces- 
sary,  whilst  the  church  is  fallen  into  disgrace.  And 
therefore,  were  I  at  liberty  to  choose,  I  should  rather 
have  wished  to  have  lived  in  those  days,  when  there 
were  no  such  beautified  temples,  but  yet  the  church 
was  crowned  with  Divine  and  heavenly  graces ; 
than  in  these  days,  when  temples  are  adorned  with 
all  kinds  of  marble,  but  the  church  is  deprived  of 
all  those  spiritual  gifts.     These  words,  if  they  be 


taken  in  the  strictest  sense,  may  seem  to  import, 
that  in  the  age  of  the  apostles  there  were  no  churches 
builded ;  for  beyond  the  apostolical  age  he  carries 
not  the  comparison  :  but  I  rather  take  him  to  mean, 
that  the  apostles  had  not  such  churches  as  they  had 
in  his  time,  that  is,  so  stately  and  magnificent,  so 
rich  and  beautiful,  as  many  in  after  ages.  Which  is 
certainly  true :  for  in  the  first  conversion  of  any 
nation  the  churches  were  always  answerable  to  the 
state  and  condition  the  converts  were  in,  which  was 
commonly  a  state  of  persecution,  when  not  many 
rich,  not  many  noble  were  caUed.  Nay,  even  in 
those  places,  where  kings  gave  encouragement  to 
the  propagation  of  the  faith,  churches  were  another 
thing  from  what  they  are  now,  as  we  may  learn 
from  the  history  of  our  own  nation.  There  was  a 
time,  Bede  tells  us,  when  there  was  not  a  stone 
church  in  all  the  land,  but  the  custom  was  to  build 
them  all  of  wood:  and  therefore,  when  Bishop 
Ninyas  built  a  church  of  stone,  it  was  such2  a  rarity 
and  unusual  thing  among  the  Britons,  that  they 
called  the  place  Candida  Casa,  Whitern,  or  Whit- 
church,  upon  it.  The  same  author  tells  us,8  that 
Finan,  the  second  bishop  of  Lindisfarne  or  Holy 
Island,  since  called  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  built 
a  church  in  the  island  fit  for  a  cathedral  see,  which 
yet  was  not  of  stone,  but  only  timber  sawed,  and 
covered  with  reed ;  and  so  it  continued,  till  Eadbert, 
the  seventh  bishop,  took  away  the  reed,  and  covered 
it  all  over,  both  roof  and  sides,  with  sheets  of  lead. 
No  one  after  this  will  wonder  at  the  account  which 
Sulpicius  Severus4  gives  of  the  churches  of  Cyrene 
in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  when  he  tells  us,  he  went 
with  a  presbyter  into  one  of  them,  which  was  made 
of  smaU  rods  interwoven  one  with  another,  and  not 
much  more  stately  and  ambitious  than  his  own 
house,  in  which  a  man  could  hardly  stand  upright. 
But  the  men  who  frequented  these  churches,  were 
men  of  the  golden  age  and  purest  morals :  they 
neither  bought  nor  sold  any  thing ;  they  knew  not 
what  fraud  or  theft  was  ;  they  neither  had,  nor  de- 
sired  to  have,  silver  or  gold,  which  other  mortals  set 
such  a  value  upon.  For,  says  he,  when  I  offered 
the  presbyter  ten  pieces  of  gold,  he  refused  them, 
telling  me  with  some  greatness  of  mind,  that  the 
church  was  not  built  with  gold,  but  rather  unbuilt 
by  it,  Ecclesiam  auro  non  strui,  sed  potius  destrui,  alti- 
ore  consilio protestatus.  These  instances  may  serve 
to  explain  Isidore's  meaning,  when  he  says,  The 


18'  Ruffin.  lib.  1.  c.9.  Monere  ccepit,  ut  conventicula  per 
loca  singula  facerent,  ad  qus  Romano  ritu  orationis  causa 
confluerent. 

188  Theod.  lib.  1.  c.  24.  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  20.  Ruffin.  lib.  1. 
c.  10. 

1  Isidor.  Pelus.  lib.  2.  Ep.  246.  'Eiri  fxlv  twv  airoo-ToXtav 
iKKXtiaiaa-Tnpia  ouk  rjv,  &c. 

2  Bede,  Hist.  lib.  3.  c.  4.  Vulgo  vocatur,  ad  candidam 
casam,  eo  quod  ibi  ecclesiam  de  lapide,  insolito  Britonibus 
more,  fecerit. 


3  Bede,  lib.  3.  c.  25.  Finan  in  insula  Lindisfarnensi  fecit 
ecclesiam  episcopali  sedi  congruam.  Quam  tamen  more 
Scotorum,  non  de  lapide,  sed  de  robore  secto,  totam  compo- 

suit  atque  arundine  texit. Sed  episcopus  loci  illius  Ead- 

bert,  ablata  arundine,  eam  totam,  hoc  est,  et  tectum  et  ipsos 
quoque  parietes  ejus  plumbi  laminis  co-operire  curavit. 

4  Sulpit.  Sever.  Dial.  1.  c.  2.  Erat  vilibus  contexta  vir- 
gultis,  non  multo  ambitiosior  quam  nostri  hospitis  taberna- 
culum,  in  quo  nisi  incurvus  quis  non  poterat  consistere, 
&c. 
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apostolical  age  had  no  churches,  or  not  such  rich 
and  noble  structures,  as  the  peace,  and  affluence,  and 
emulation  of  after  ages  commonly  produced. 

Indeed  there  were  many  visible  rea- 

R«Sn.'  for  ■>-  sons,  why  the  state  of  the  structures 

th?iutr"ar  wcu^f  must  needs  alter  in  proportion  to  the 

ftatic&l  structures.  .... 

advancement  of  the  state  of  religion 
itself.  For  times  of  peace  and  persecution  looked 
with  a  very  different  aspect,  and  had  a  very  different 
influence  upon  the  aflairs  of  the  church.  Persecu- 
tion  was  always  attended  with  poverty,  paucity  of 
behevers,  and  unsettled  hopes  :  so  that  either  they 
needed  not  stately  and  sumptuous  buildings,  or  they 
were  not  able  to  erect  them ;  or  at  least  they  had 
no  invitation  and  encouragement  to  do  it,  whilst  they 
were  under  daily  apprehensions  of  seeing  them 
plundered  or  demolished  almost  as  soon  as  they  had 
erected  them.  But  in  times  of  peace  great  multi- 
tudes  of  converts  forsook  the  temples,  and  came 
over  to  the  church,  and  those  many  times  persons 
of  fortune  and  quahty ;  and  in  some  of  the  heathen 
reigns  the  church  enjoyed  a  more  serene  and  unin- 
terrupted  gale  of  tranquilhty,  as  in  that  happy  in- 
terval  of  near  fifty  years,  between  the  death  of  St. 
Cyprian  and  the  last  persecution  :  and  then  there 
was  a  necessity  to  build  more  ample  and  stately 
churches,  and  they  had  ability  to  do  it,  and  were 
not  without  hopes  of  continuing  to  enjoy  their  works 
of  piety  in  a  settled  and  lasting  peace.  So  that 
then,  in  that  promising  interval,  as  Eusebius5  ob- 
serves,  when  Diocletian's  court  and  family  were  al- 
most  all  become  Christians,  and  great  multitudes  of 
believers  in  all  cities  came  over  daily  to  the  faith ; 
their  ancient  fabrics  could  not  contain  them,  but 
they  built  them  more  ample  and  spacious  churches 
in  every  city  from  the  foundation.  And  when  many 
of  these  had  been  destroyed  in  the  long  decennial 
persecution,  they  were  again  rebuilt  from  the  ground 
more  lofty  and  beautiful  than  they  were  before,  as 
the  same  Eusebius  words  it,6  as  soon  as  Constantine 
had  revived  the  Christians'  hopes,  by  pubhshing  his 
edicts  in  favour  of  their  religion. 

Sect  3  But  now  there  were  two  other  rea- 

mrrjncenceV118  sons  concuiTed,  after  the  emperors 
«ntaSedTowrd    were  become  Christians,  which  contri- 

buted  much  toward  the  state  and  mag- 
mficence  of  Christian  churches.  Which  were,  first, 
the  great  hberahty  and  munificence  of  the  emperors 
themselves,  who  were  at  great  expense  in  erecting 
many  noble  fabrics  in  several  cities  to  the  honour  of 
Christ;  and,  secondly,  their  orders  for  converting 
heathen  temples  into  churches.  Constantine  spared 
no  charge  to  erect,  beautify,  and  adora  churches  in 


s  Euseb.  lib.  8.  c.  1.  «  Ibid.  lib.  10.  c.  2. 

'  Euseb.  de  Vita  Constant.  lib.  3.  c.  50  et  51.     Socrat. 
lib.  1.  c.  16,  17,  18. 
•  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Coiist.  lib.  4.  c.  58. 


all  parts  of  the  East,  as  at  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Ni- 
comedia,  Mambre,  Heliopolis  in  Phoenicia,  and 
many  other  places,  of  which  the  reader  that  pleases 
may  find  a  particular  account  in  Eusebius  and  So- 
crates : 7  but  especially  at  Constantinople,  where 
among  others  he  built  the  beautiful  church  called 
ecclesia  Constantiniana,  to  the  memory  of  the  twelve 
apostles;  which,  as  Eusebius  describes  it,8  was  vastly 
high,  and  yet  had  all  its  walls  covered  with  marble, 
its  roof  overlaid  with  gold,  and  the  outside,  instead 
of  tiles,  covered  with  gilded  brass.  He  also  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  famous  temple  called  Sancta  So- 
phia,  and  Magna,  which  was  finished  and  dedicated 
thirty-four  years  after  by  his  son  Constantius,  anno 
360,  who  joined  the  temple  of  Peace  to  it,  (which 
was  another  church  built  by  Constantine,)  including 
them  both  in  one,  as  Socrates9  and  the  author  of 
the  Chronicon  Alexandrinum  inform  us.10  Con- 
stantine's  example  was  followed  by  the  succeeding 
emperors,  but  more  especiaUy  by  Justinian,  who, 
among  many  other  works  of  this  nature,  rebuilt  the 
church  of  S.  Sophia,  which  had  been  burnt  down  in 
the  time  of  Anastasius.  And  now  it  became  the 
glory  of  the  world  for  its  greatness,  curious  archi- 
tecture,  richness,  and  beauty ;  insomuch  that  Justi- 
nian  himself,  having  finished  it,  was  heard  to  say, 
NcVtKijica  at,  Zdkofiwv,  I  have  outdone  thee,  Solomon. 
They  who  are  desirous  to  read  the  particular  descrip- 
tion  of  this  church,  may  find  it  briefly  delineated  in 
Evagrius,"  Procopius,12  and  Agathius,13  but  more 
fully  and  exactly  by  Paulus  Silentiarius,  and  his 
learned  commentator  Du  Fresne,  whose  accurate 
knowledge  in  these  matters  exceeds  all  that  ever 
came  before  him.  I  have  extracted  out  of  him  such 
observations  as  I  thought  necessary  to  my  own  de- 
sign,  but  they  that  please  to  peruse  the  whole  may 
find  it  at  the  end  of  Johannes  Cinnamus,  among  the 
Byzantine  historians,  published  at  Paris,  1670. 

The  other  reason,  which  I  said  con- 
tributed  toward  the  magnificence  of     as  ai"  their  or- 

s~,  -,  ,  -,  t  ..    ders    ror  converting 

Chnstian  churches,  was  tne  orders  of  heathentempiesmtu 

churches. 

several  emperors  for  converting  hea- 
then  temples  into  churches.  At  first  indeed,  whilst 
the  reformation  from  heathenism  was  in  its  infancy, 
no  idol-temples  were  made  use  of  as  churches,  but 
they  were  either  permitted  to  the  heathen  for  some 
time,  or  else  shut  up,  or  demolished.  Till  the  25th 
year  of  Constantine,  i.  e.  anno  333,  the  temples  were 
in  a  great  measure  tolerated ;  but  in  that  year  he 
pubhshed  his  laws,  commanding  temples,  altars,  and 
images  to  be  destroyed,  which  laws  are  sometimes 
referred  to  in  the  Theodosian  Code.14  And  pursu- 
ant  to  these  laws,  a  great  many  temples  were  defaced 


9  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  16. 

">  Chronic.  Alex.  an.  360.  p.  685.  «  E  vagr.  lib.  4.  c.  31. 
12  Procop.  de  ^Edific.  Justin.  lib.  l.c.  1.  13  Agath.lib.5. 
"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  17.  de  Sepulchris  violatis,  Leg.  2. 
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in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  their  revenues  confis- 
cated,  as  appears  not  only  from  the  Christian  writers, 
St.  Jerom,15  and  Eusebius,16  and  others,  but  also 
from  the  complaints  of  the  heathen  writers,  Euna- 
pius,"  Libanius,18  and  Julian.19  In  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing  reigns  also  the  same  method  was  taken,  to 
shut  up  or  to  deface  the  temples,  as  is  evident  from 
the  account  which  Ruffin20  gives  of  the  general  de- 
struction  of  them  in  Egypt  by  the  order  of  Valen- 
tinian.  But  in  the  next  reign,  in  the  time  of  Theo- 
dosius,  another  method  was  taken  with  some  of  them. 
For  as  Gothofred  observes21  out  of  the  Chronicon 
Alexandrinum,  anno  379,  Theodosius  turned  the 
famous  temple  of  Heliopolis,  called  Balanium,  into 
a  Christian  church,  iiroitjae  avToitKKXrjniav  ■%pioTiavu>v. 
And  about  the  same  time,  Socrates  tells  us,  that 
when  Valens  had  banished  the  two  Macarii,  the 
heads  of  the  Egyptian  monks,  into  a  pagan  island, 
they  converted  all  the  inhabitants,  and  turned22 
their  temple  into  the  form  of  a  church.  The  hke 
was  done  by  the  famous  temple  of  the  dea  coe- 
lestis  at  Carthage,  by  Aurelius  the  bishop,  in  the 
time  of  Honorius,  anno  399,  which  the  author  of 
the  book  de  Praedictionibus,  under  the  name  of  Pros- 
per,23  tells  with  this  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
it  had  been  dedicated  before  by  one  Aurelius,  a 
heathen  high  priest,  with  this  inscription,  Aurelius 
pontifex  dedicavit,  which  our  author  says  was  left  in 
the  frontispiece,  to  be  read  by  all  the  people,  because 
by  God's  providence  it  was  fulfilled  again  in  Aurelius 
the  bishop,  for  whom  it  served  as  well  as  the  former 
Aurelius,  when  he  had  once  dedicated  it  to  the  use 
and  service  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  set  his 
chair  in  the  place  of  the  goddess.  Not  long  after 
this,  Honorius,  anno  408,  published  two  laws  in  the 
Western  empire,  forbidding  the  destruction  of  any 
more  temples  in  cities,  because  they  might  serve  for 
ornament  or  public  use,24  being  once  purged  of  all 
unlawful  furniture,  idols,  and  altars,  which  he  or- 


dered  to  be  deslroyed  wherever  they  were  found. 
These  laws,  as  Gothofred  rightly  observes,  seem  to 
have  been  published  at  the  instance  of  the  African 
fathers,  who,  as  appears  from  one  of  the  canons25  of ' 
the  African  Code,  petitioned  the  emperor,  that  such 
temples  as  were  in  the  country  only  and  private 
places,  not  serving  for  any  ornament,  might  be  de- 
stroyed.  Arcadius  published  such  another  law  for 
the  Eastern  empire,  which  relates  only  to  the  de- 
struction  of  temples  in  country  places,26  and  not  in 
cities,  where  now  thcre  was  no  such  danger  of  su- 
perstition,  since  they  might  be  converted  to  a  better 
use.  And  upon  this  ground  the  author  under  the 
name  of  Prosper27  commends  Honorius  for  his  piety 
and  devotion,  because  he  gave  all  the  temples  with 
their  adjacent  places  to  the  church,  only  requiring 
the  idols  to  be  destroyed.  It  is  true,  indeed,  after 
this  we  find  a  law  of  Theodosius  junior,28  command- 
ing  all  temples  to  be  destroyed.  But,  as  Gothofred 
seems  rightly  to  interpret  it,  the  word  destroying  in 
that  law  is  to  be  understood  only  of  despoiling  them 
of  their  superstition,  because  it  follows  in  the  same 
law,  that  they  were  to  be  expiated  by  placing  the 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  them,  which  was  a  token  of 
their  being  turned  into  churches.  And  his  observ- 
ation  may  be  confirmed  further  from  what  Evagrius2* 
reports  of  Theodosius,  that  he  turned  the  Tychaeum, 
or  temple  of  Fortune,  at  Antioch,  into  a  church, 
called  by  the  name  of  Ignatius.  The  like  was  done 
by  a  great  temple  at  Tanis  in  Egypt,  as  Valesius88 
has  observed  out  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  the 
martyr.  Cluver,  also,  in  his  description  of  Italy, 
takes  notice  of  a  place  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary, 
called  Sacraria,  betwixt  Fulginum  and  Spoletum, 
near  the  head  of  the  river  Chtumnus,  which  he 
thinks"  was  originally  no  other  than  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Clitumnus ;  though  another  learned  an- 
tiquary32  makes  it  something  doubtful  as  to  the  pre- 
sent  church   now  standing  there.      However,  we 


15  Hieron.  Chronic.  an.  332. 

16  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Const.  lib.  3.  c.  54. 
"  Eunap.  Vit.  ^desii. 

19  Liban.  Orat.  pro  Templis,  p.  9.  Et  Orat.  Apologetic. 
26.  p.  591. 

19  Julian.  Orat.  7.  p.  424.  »  Ruffin.  lib.  2.  c.  28. 

21  Gothofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  10.  de  Pagan. 
Leg.  25. 

22  Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  24.  To  &k  crxvua  tou  vaov  e£s  i«7c\j]- 
«rias  tvttov  /u£TaTrotJ7<rai/T£s,  &c. 

23  Prosper.  de  Promission.  lib.  3.  c.  38.  Antistes  Aurelius, 
coelestis  jam  patriae  civis,  cathedram  illic  loco  ccelestis  et 
habuit,  et  sedit.  Ipse  tunc  aderam  cum  sociis  et  amicis, 
atque  (ut  se  adolescentium  aetas  impatiens  circumquaque 
vertebat)  dum  curiosi  singula  qua?  pro  magnitudine  inspici- 
mus,  mirum  quoddam  et  incredibile  nostro  se  ingessit  aspec- 
tui,  titulus  aeneis  grandioribusqueliteris  in  frontispicio  templi 
conscriptus,  Aurelius  pontifex  dedicavit.  Hunc  legentes 
populi  mirabantur.  Praesago  tunc  spiritu  acta,  qua:  prae- 
scius  Dei  ordo  certo  isto  fine  concluserat. 

24  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  10.  de  Pagan.  Leg.  18.  ^Edes 
inlicitis  rebus  vacuas,  ne  quis  conetur  evertere.    Decernimus 


enim,  ut  aedificiorum  quidem  sit  integer  status.  It.  Leg.  19. 
^Edificia  ipsa  templorum,  qua>  in  civitatibus  vel  oppidis, 
vel  extra  oppida  sunt,  ad  usum  publicum  vindicentur :  arae 
locis  omnibus  destruantur. 

25  Cod.  Afric.  can.  58. 

26  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  10.  de  Pagan.  Leg.  16.  Si  qua  in 
agris  templa  sunt,  sine  turba  et  tumultu  diruantur.  His 
enim  dejectis,  omnis  superstitionis  materia  consumetur. 

27  Prosper.  de  Promiss.  lib.  3.  c.  38.  Honorius  Christiana 
religione  ac  devotione  praeditus.  Templa  omnia  cum  suis 
adjacentibus  spatiis,  ecclesiis  contulit :  simulque  eorum  si- 
mulacra  confringenda  in  potestatem  dedit. 

28  Cod.  Th.  ibid.  Leg.  25.  Cuncta  eorum  fana,  templa, 
delubra,  si  quanunc  etiam  restant  integra,  praecepto  magis- 
tratuum  destrui,  conlocationeque  venerandae  Christianac  re- 
ligionis  signi  expiari  praecipimus. 

29  Evagr.  lib.  1.  c.  16.  2>jkos  £uay>)s  Kai  Ttixtvos  aytov  ™ 
Iyi/aTta)  to  iraXat  Tvyaiov  yiyovt. 

30  Vales.  Not.  in  Sozomen.  lib.  5.  c.  21.  Immensum  fuit 
ibi  templum,  quod  modo  est  ecclesia. 

31  Cluver.  Ital.  Vetus,  p.  702. 

32  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Cluver.  p.  124. 
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have  seen  instances  enough  of  this  practice ;  and 
Bede33  tells  us,  That  Gregory  the  Greatgave  Austin 
the  monk  instructions  of  the  same  nature,  about  the 
temples  here  among  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  that  if 
they  were  well  built,  they  should  not  be  destroyed, 
but  only  be  converted  from  the  worship  of  devils  to 
the  service  of  the  true  God ;  and  so  he  observes  it 
was  done  at  Rome,  where,  not  long  after,  Boniface 
IV.  tumed  the  heathen  temple,  called  the  Pantheon, 
into  the  church  of  All  Saints,34  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Phocas.  Sometimes  the  temples  were 
pulled  down,  and  the  materials  were  given  to  the 
church,  out  of  which  new  edifices  were  erected  for 
the  service  of  religion,  as  Sozomen^and  Ruffin30 
particularly  observe  of  the  temples  of  Bacchus  and 
Serapis  at  Alexandria.  I  have  already  showed3' 
out  of  Ausonius,  that  the  Roman  halls,  or  basilicce, 
were  likewise  turned  into  churches.  The  like  is  re- 
ported  of  some  Jewish  synagogues  by  the  author  of 
the  Chronicon  Alexandrinum,  who  takes  notice  par- 
ticularly"  of  a  synagogue  of  the  Samaritans  in  a 
place  called  Gargarida,  which  Zeno  the  emperor 
converted  into  a  large  Christian  church. 

And  though  it  is  not  agreed  by  learned  men, 
whether  the  temples  said  to  be  built  by  Hadrian 
were  intended  for  the  worship  of  himself,  or  the 
worship  of  Christ ;  for  Casaubon39  and  Pagi40  think 
he  designed  them  for  himself,  whilst  Huetius"  de- 
fends  Lampridius  his  relation,  who  says  he  designed 
them  for  the  honour  of  Christ ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that 
after  they  had  been  used  to  other  purposes,  they 
were  at  last  some  of  them  turned  into  Christian 
churches.  For  Epiphanius  says,42  there  was  a  great 
temple  at  Tiberias,  called  the  Hadrianum,  which 
the  Jews  made  use  of  for  a  bath,  but  Josephus 
Comes,  the  converted  Jew,  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  turned  it  into  a  church.  And  the  like  was 
done  by  another  of  them  by  Athanasius  at  Alexan- 
dria,  having  before  been  the  hall  or  palace  of  Lici- 
nius,  as  the  same  Epiphanius43  informs  us.  So  that 
now,  partly  by  the  munificence  of  the  emperors, 
building  churches  at  their  own  charge,  and  partly 
by  their  orders  for  converting  heathen  temples  into 
churches,  and  partly  by  the  great  hberahty  and  zeal 
of  private  Christians  in  times  of  peace,  churches 
became  another  thing  from  what  they  were  in  former 
ages,  that  is,  more  noble  and  stately  edifices,  more 
rich  and  beautiful,  under  which  advantage  we  are 


33  Bede,  lib.  1.  c.  30.  M  Ibid.  lib.  2.  c.  4. 

85  Sozomen.  lib.  7.  c.  15. 

36  Ruffin.  lib.  2.  c.  23. 

37  See  chap.  I.  n.  5. 

88  Chron.  Alex.  an.  10.  Zenon.  p.  757.  'Eiroi'»|o-£  tIjv  avv- 
aya>yi]v  ainiov,  ti]v  ioav  fis  to  KaXovuevov  yapyapi&i)v, 
tiiKTripwv  o\kov  uiyav,  &c. 

39  Casaubon.  Not.  in  Lamprid.  Vit.  Alex.  Severi,  p.  170. 

40  Pagi,  Critic.  in  Baron.  an.  134.  n.  4. 

41  Huet.  Demonstrat.  Evangel.  Propos.  3.  p.  65. 

42  Epiphau.  Haer.  30.  Ebionit.  n.  12. 


next  to  take  a  view  of  them  in  the  following  part  of 
this  book. 


CHAPTER  III. 


OF  THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  AND  PARTS  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  CHURCHES  :  AND  FIRST,  OF  THE  EX- 
TERIOR    NARTHEX,    OR    ANTE-TEMPLE. 

It  may  easily  be  collected  from  what 

has   been   discoursed  in   the   former     chu/rhesaicient- 

.  ly  of  different  form». 

chapter,  that  anciently  churches  were 
not  all  built  precisely  in  one  form  or  figu»e.  For 
since  both  heathen  temples  and  public  halls  were 
turned  into  churches,  it  can  hardly  be  imagined, 
that  all  these  should  happen  to  be  built  exactly  in 
the  same  form.  Nor  indeed  was  there  any  uni- 
versal  rule  among  Christians  about  this  matter. 
The  author  of  the  Constitutions  seems  to  intimate, 
that  they  were  generally  oblong,  in  the  figure  of  a 
ship.1  This  figure  was  otherwise  called  dromical, 
dpoiwcdv,  because,  as  Leo  Allatius2  and  Suicerus3 
after  him  conjecture,  churches  built  in  this  form 
had  void  spaces  for  deambulation.  And  this  is  said 
to  be  the  figure  of  the  famous  church  of  Sancta 
Sophia  at  Constantinople,  by  Paulus  Silentiarius 
and  other  writers.  But  this  figure  was  not  so  general 
but  that  we  meet  with  churches  in  other  forms. 
For  the  church  which  Constantine  built  over  oux 
Saviour's  sepulchre  at  Mount  Golgotha,  was  round, 
as  we  learn  from  Eusebius,4  and  Walafridus  Strabo.5 
That  which  he  built  at  Antioch,  Eusebius 6  says, 
was  an  octagon  :  and  such  was  the  church  of  Na- 
zianzum,  built  by  Gregory  the  father  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  as  we  find  in  the  son's  funeral  oration ' 
upon  his  father,  who  describes  it  as  having  eight 
sides  equal  to  one  another.  Other  churches  were 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  as  that  of  Simeon  Sty- 
htes,  mentioned  by  Evagrius.8  And  the  church  of 
the  apostles  built  by  Constantine  at  Constantinople 
was  in  this  form  hkewise,  as  we  learn  from  Gregory 
Nazianzen  in  his  Somnium  Anastasiae,  who  thus 
describes  it :  Carm.  9.  tom.  2.  p.  79. 

2uv  tois  <caj  fj.tyd\avxov  £i$os  Xpi^olo  p.a5r\Twv, 
IlAtVjOaTs    TaupOT07TOl9  TtTpa^d  Tttxvoixtvov. 


43  Epiphan.  Haer.  69.  Arian.  n.  2. 

1  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  C  57.    'O  oIkos  i^u>  iiriixt]Kr\%,  o<ris 
ioiKe  vr]t. 

2  Allatius,  de  Templis  Graecorum. 

8  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  voce  Naos. 

4  Euseb.  Vit.  Const.  lib.  3.  c.  38. 

5  Strabo  de  Rebus  Eccl.  c.  4. 

6  Euseb.  Vit.  Constant.  lib.  3.  c.  50.  'Ev  oKTaLSpu  axn- 
/xaTi. 

'  Naz.  Orat.  19.  de  Laud.  Patr.  p.  313. 
8  Evagr.  lib.  1.  c.  14. 
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Ichnographia  Templorum  Beveregii.  Ichnographia  Leonis  Allatii. 


Ichnographia  Jacobi  Goar. 
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A  Synthronus. 
B  S.  Bema. 
C  Altare. 
D  Portte  sancue. 
E  Cancelli  bema. 

tis. 
F  Prothesis. 
G  Diaconicum. 
H  Solea. 
I   Naos. 
K  Ambo. 
L  Portaespeciosn. 
M  Narthe*. 
N  Baptisterium. 
O  Magnas  portae. 
P  Porticus. 
Q  Circuitus. 
R  Locus  episcopi 

extraS.bema. 
8  Locus  diacono. 
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rum. 

V  Pulpitum. 
X  Sedes  imperia. 
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rum. 
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Among  these  stood  the  stately  church  of  the 
Apostles  of  Christ,  dividing  itself  into  four  wings  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.  These  were  sometimes  made 
so  by  the  addition  of  a  wing  of  building  on  each 
side,  (which  wings  the  Greeks  call  apsides,)  as  Ce- 
drenus"  and  Zonaras  observe  in  the  Life  of  Justin 
junior,  whoadded  two  of  these  apsides  to  the  church 
of  Blachernae,  and  so  made  it  resemble  the  form  of 
a  cross.  Valesius  has  also  observed  l0  out  of  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  the  martyr,  that  the  church 
which  Constantine  built  at  Mambre,  was  in  a  qua- 
drangular  or  square  figure,  with  an  open  court  in 
the  middle,  so  as  one  part  of  it  was  made  use  of  by 
the  Jews,  and  the  other  by  the  Christians.  Some 
churches  were  also  called  octachora,  but,  as  Vale- 
sius  rightly  observes,  those  were  the  same  with  the 
octagones,  as  appears  from  this  ancient  inscription 
in  Gruter :" 

Octachorum  sanctos  templum  surrexit  in  usus, 
Octagonus  fons  est  munere  dignus  eo. 

Suicerus  and  Allatius  take  notice  also  of  another 
form  of  churches,  which  they  call  tqhWutcl,  kvXiv- 
SpujTa,  SoXwrd,  and  KVKXoudij,  that  is,  round,  in  the 
figure  of  an  arch,  or  sphere,  or  a  cylinder,  or  a  shield, 
or  a  circle,  as  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  was  said  to 
be.  But  this,  properly  speaking,  was  not  so  much 
the  form  of  a  church,  as  the  figure  of  one  part  of 
some  churches,  as  particularly  that  of  Sancta  So- 
phia,  the  body  of  which  was  built  in  the  form  of  a 
trulla,  that  is,  a  great  round  arch  or  sphere,  but  yet 
the  whole  was  oblong,  resembling  the  form  of  other 
churches,  as  the  reader  may  judge  by  comparing 
the  several  figures  in  the  following  table,  whereof  one 
is  that  of  Sancta  Sophia,  taken  from  Du  Fresne's 
Constantinopolis  Christiana,  another  from  Dr.  Be- 
verege  in  his  Pandects,  a  third  from  Leo  Allatius, 
and  a  fourth  from  Goar ;  all  which  being  contracted 
and  put  together  by  Schelstrate  in  his  Concilium 
Antiochenum,  are  here  represented  from  his  copy, 
with  the  proper  names  referring  to  each  part  of 
them.  To  these  I  have  added  another  figure  re- 
presenting  the  stately  church  of  Tyre,  built  by 
Paulinus,  and  described  by  Eusebius 12  in  his  pane- 
gyrical  oration  upon  the  church  and  the  founder  of 
it,  which  the  curious  reader  may  see  at  large  in  the 
tenth  book  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History.  I  shall 
here  in  a  great  measure  follow  his  description,  as 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  that  we  have, 
only  intermixing  such  other  things  as  are  necessary 


9  Cedren.  Vit.  Justin.  in  Compend.  Hist.  p.  390. 

10  Antonin.  ap.  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Const.  lib. 
3.  c.  53.  Est  ibi  basilica  aedificata  per  quadrum,  et  atrium 
in  medio  discoopertum,  &c. 

"  Gruter.  Thesaur.  p.  116G.  n  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  4. 

13  Socrat.  lib.  5.  c.  22.  'H  iKK\r)aia  av-ri^potpov  e'x£'  Thv 
$ia<riv'  8  yap  irpoi  avaToXiiv  xo  5v<na<?ijpiov,  dXka  irpoi 
ivo-iv  bpa. 


to  explain  the  forms  and  parts  of  other  churches, 
since,  as  I  have  observed,  they  were  not  all  alike, 
but  differed  in  form,  in  site,  and  in  several  parts 
from  one  another. 

To   begin  with  their  situation   or  Secl  2 

posture:  they  were  commonly  so  tu»uondffomenone' 
placed,  as  that  the  front  or  chief  en-  a"olher- 
trances  were  toward  the  west,  and  the  sanctuary 
or  altar  part  toward  the  east :  yet  in  some  churches 
it  was  otherwise,  as  is  evident  from  the  observ- 
ation  made  by  Socrates"  upon.  the  church  of  An- 
tioch,  that  it  stood  in  a  different  posture  from  other 
churches;  for  the  altar  did  not  look  toward  the 
east,  but  toward  the  west.  Which  observation  is 
also  made  by  Paulinus  Nolanus  M  upon  one  of  his 
own  structures.  And  the  temple  of  the  other  Pau- 
linus  at  Tyre  seems  to  have  stood  the  same  way. 
For  Eusebius  describes  the  entrance  to  it,  and  not 
the  altar  part,  as  fronting  the  rising  sun.  So  that 
though  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,15  among 
other  rules  of  this  nature,  gives  directions  for  build- 
ing  churches  toward  the  east,  yet  it  appears  from 
these  instances,  that  the  practice  was  not  so  univers- 
al,  but  that  it  admitted  of  exceptions,  as  necessity 
or  expediency  required.  Which  observation  has 
been  made  not  only  by  Bishop  Usher,16  and  Cardinal 
Bona,"  but  long  before  them  by  Walafridus  Strabo, 
who  says,"  The  ancients  were  not  nicely  curious 
which  way  their  churches  stood,  but  yet  the  most 
usual  custom  was  for  Christians  to  pray  toward  the 
east,  and  therefore  the  greatest  part  of  the  churches 
were  built  with  a  respect  to  that  custom.  But  St. 
Patrick  in  Ireland,  as  Bishop  Usher  observes "  out 
of  Jocelin,  the  writer  of  his  Life,  varied  from  all 
others :  for  he  built  a  church  in  Sabul,  hard  by 
Down  in  Ulster,  which  fronted  neither  east  nor 
west,  but  stood  from  north  to  south,  ab  aquihnali 
parte  versus  meridianam  plagam.  So  that  ecclesias- 
tical  history  affords  us  instances,  if  we  make  a  cu- 
rious  inquiry,  of  churches  standing  in  all  postures. 

Next,  to  consider  the  several  parts 
of  the  ancient  churches,  we  are  to  ob-     comnfoniy  jinded 

,  i  •        ,  i  i  t.  v~.      i  into  tnree  parts,  and 

serve,  that  as  m  the  temple  of  God  at  sometimes  four  or 

*  five. 

Jerusalem,  not  only  the  holy  and  the 
most  holy  were  reckoned  parts  of  the  temple,  but 
also  the  outward  courts,  and  even  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles,  which  is  expressly  called  the  house  of  God, 
and  the  house  of  prayer ;  so  in  Christian  churches, 
which  were  built  with  some  regard  to  the  Jewisb 
temple,  the  whole  ambitus  or  circumference  about 


11  Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever.  Prospectus  basilic»  non,  ut 
usitatior  mosest,  orientem  spectat,  sed  ad  Domini  mei  beati 
felicis  basilicam  pertinet,  memoriam  ejus  aspiciens. 

15  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57. 

16  Usher.  Letter.  49.  ad  Selden. 

"  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  20.  n.  4. 

18  Strabo  de  Rebus  Eccl.  c.  4. 

19  Usher's  Letters,  Ep.  49. 
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WITH  ITS  EXEDRjE, 
AS  DESCRIBED  BY  EUSEBIUS  AND  OTHER  WRITERS. 

f  ...—'.■  .—  '.; 


1  Propylaeum,  or  vestibulum  magnum,  the 

great  porch,  or  first  entrance  into  the 
area  before  the  church. 

2  The  uevavXiov,  atrium,  or  area,  leading 

from  the  porch  to  the  church. 

3  Cantharus,  or  phiala,  the  fountain  of  wa- 

ter  in  the  middle  of  the  square. 

4  The  porticos  or  cloisters  about  the  area, 

othenvise  called  the  exterior  narthex 
of  the  church,  and  place  of  mourners. 

5  The  great  gate  into  the  church. 

6  The  two  lesser  gates  on  each  side  of  the 

other. 

7  The  northern  and  southern  gates. 

8  The  cloisters  on  the  north  and  south  side 

of  the  church. 

9  The  ferula,  or  inner  narthex,  where  the 


catechumens  and  hearers  stood  with 
Jews  and  Gentiles. 

10  The  place  of  the  substrati,  or  third  degree 

of  penitents,  behind  the  ambon. 

11  The  ambon,  or  reading  desk. 

12  The  ascent  on  both  sides  the  ambon. 

13  The  inner  porticos,  or  cloisters,  for  men 

below. 

14  The  catechumenia,  or  hyperoa,  upper 

galleries  for  women,  above  the  porticos 
of  the  men,  upon  pillars. 

15  Cancelli  bematis,  the  rails  of  the  chan- 

cel. 

16  The  bema,  or  chancel. 

17  The  altar,  or  communion  table. 

18  The  pyrgus,  or  cyborium,  the   arched 

canopy  built  round  the  altar. 


19  The  bishop's  throne,  with 

20  The  second  thrones  of  presbyters,  in  a 

semicircle  about  the  altar. 

21  Diaconicum  minus,  the  inner  vestry. 

22  Prothesis,  or  paratorium. 

23  Sceuophylacium,    or  diaconicum    mag- 

num,  the  great  repository  or  greeting 
house. 

24  Baptistery.     *  The  porch. 

25  The  font  in   the  middle    of   the    bap- 

tistery. 

26  Pastopnoria,  dwelling-houses    for   the 

clergy,  with  schools,  libraries,  &c,  on 
each  side  of  the  church. 

27  Exedrce  ecclesice,  the  outer  buildings. 

28  The  ittptflokos,  or  utmost  bounds  allowed 

for  refuge  or  sanctuary. 
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them  was  esteemcd  in  a  large  sense  as  part  of  thc 
chnrch ;  and  accordingly,  when  churches  bccame 
asylums,  or  places  of  refuge,  under  Christian  empe- 
rors,  not  only  the  inner  buildings,  but  the  outer 
courts  and  boundaries,  were  reckoned  a  sufficient 
sanctuarv,  as  \ve  shall  see  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
book.  Now,  hence  arose  a  twofold  division  of 
churchcs,  as  taken  in  a  stricter  or  a  larger  sense. 
In  the  strictest  sense,  including  only  the  buildings 
within  the  walls,  they  were  commonly  divided  into 
thrcc  parts:  1.  The  narthex,  or  ante-temple,  where 
the  penitents  and  catechumens  stood.  2.  The  naos, 
or  temple,  where  the  communieants  had  their  re- 
spective  places.  And,  3.  The  bema,  or  sanetuary, 
whcre  the  clergy  stood  to  officiate  at  the  altar.  But 
in  a  larger  sense,  there  was  another  ante-temple,  or 
narthex,  without  the  walls,  under  which  was  com- 
prised  the  ttookvXov,  or  vestibulum,  the  outward 
porch ;  then  the  atrium,  or  area,  the  court  leading 
from  that  to  the  temple,  surrounded  with  porticos 
or  cloisters,  as  we  shall  presently  see  in  the  temple 
of  Paulinus.  There  were  also  several  exedrce,  such 
as  the  baptistery,  the  diaconiea,  the  pastophoria,  and 
other  adjacent  buildings,  which  were  reckoned  to 
be  either  without  or  within  the  church,  according 
as  it  was  taken  in  a  stricter  or  a  larger  acceptation. 
Eusebius,  in  describing  the  church 
of  Paulinus,  takes  it  in  the  largest 


Sect.  4. 
And  these  subdi* 
vided    into   other  '  -  _  .         -_•"-, 

parts.  The  outward  sense,  and  therefore  he  begms  his  de- 

tiarlhrx,    or    ante- 

tempie,  induded,  i.  scription  with  the  --ipiBoXov,  or  wall 

Tne  wpoTTfXoy.  or  ~  ~~ 

rtst-tmlurtt, 

porch. 


that  encloscd  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  outward  courts,  which  we  may 
call  the  ante-temple,  or  exterior  narthex,  to  distin- 
guish  it  from  the  narthex  within  the  church.  In 
the  front  of  this  sacred  enclosure  toward  the  east, 
at  some  distance  from  the  church,  the  first  building 
that  presented  itself  was  a  great  and  lofty  porch, 
which  Eusebius  and  other  Greek  writers  call  the 
irp6irv\ov  fiiya,  and  the  Latins,  vestibulum  magnum, 
the  great  porch,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  lesser 
porches,  which  joined  to  the  church.  He  calls  it 
also  7rpojr»;v  tiaoiov,  the  first  entrance,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  second,  which  were  the  gates  of  the 
church. 

Between  this  porch  and  the  church 
was  a  large  area,  or  square  plot  of 
ground,  which  Eusebius  calls  di$piov,w 
and  Paulus  Silentiarius,  aiXijv,-1  in  his 
description  of  Sancta  Sophia;  the  Latins  term  it 
atrium  and  impluvium,  because  it  was  a  court  open 
to  the  air,  without  any  covering,  save  only  on  each 
side  of  the  square,  which  was  surrounded  with  por- 


Sect.  5. 
Z.  The  atrixtm,  or 
the   area.   or   court 
before    the   church, 
surroundcd    with 
porticos,  or  cloisters. 


20  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  4.     It.  de  Vit.  Const.  lib.  3.  c.  35. 

21  Paul.  Silent.  par.  2.  ver.  174. 

22  Du  Fresne,  Com.  in  Paul.  Sitent.  p.  536. 

23  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  4.  riptoTii  ai/Tij  otaTpt/3i),  toi,  TtTii/ 
irpaiTtow  tluayaywv  irt.  StOfiivoi-,  icaTa\\>j,\oi/  Ttjv  fiovijv 
-rapiXOfiivii. 

U 


ticos  or  cloisters,  eroal  Eusebius  calls  thcm,  and 
thcse  built  upon  columns,  whence,  as  Du  Fresne" 
observes,  this  place  is  called  sometimes  r.rpaoTuXoi/, 
and  quadripnrticus,  in  modern  authors.  In  this 
place  stood  the  first  class  of  penitents,  according  to 
Eusebius,  who  says23  expressly,  it  was  the  mansion 
of  those  who  were  not  allowed  to  enter  further  into 
the  church.  That  is,  they  stood  either  in  the  porch 
or  the  porticos,  to  beg  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  as 
they  went  into  the  church.  Or  perhaps,  if  they 
were  more  notorious  criminals,  they  w-ere  cast  out 
of  these  also,  and  obliged  to  wait  in  the  court  or 
open  air,  and  stand  there  exposed  to  the  weather, 
as  part  of  their  penance  :  which  seems  to  he  inti- 
mated  by  Tertullian,21  when,  speakingof  some  mon- 
strous  sinners,  he  says,  They  were  expelled  not  only 
from  the  doors  of  the  church,  but  from  every  place 
that  might  afford  them  any  shelter  or  covering.  So 
that  the  atrium  was  always  an  open  place  or  court 
before  the  church  :  and  therefore  those  authors 
who  confound  the  atrium,  or  vcstibulum,  and  porticus 
into  one,  wholly  mistake  the  form  of  the  ancient 
churches ;  for  these,  as  I  have  showed,  were  dis- 
tinet  parts  of  the  ante-temple. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  in  the  „  .  „ 

Sect.  6. 

middle  of  the  atrium  there  was  com-    ,3-  '.n  ihe,m|?dle 

nt   whieh    stood    a 

monly  a  fountain,  or  a  cistern  of  wa-  aTa^°e£t^tati 
ter,  for  people  to  wash  their  hands  SZu^jjffit. 

-,    _,  i_r  _i_  .     .     .        ,i         ala  in  some  authors. 

and  tace,  before  they  went  mto  the 
church.  Eusebius  expressly  mentions  this  in  the 
temple  of  Paulinus.  He  says,  In  the  court  over 
against  the  church  he  placed  Kpr)vac,  fountains  of 
water,  as  symbols  of  purification,  for  such  to  wash 
as  entered  into  the  church.  Paulinus,  bishop  of 
Nola,  takes  notice  of  the  same  thing,  hut  gives  it  the 
name  of  cantharus,-*  which  signifies  any  capacious 
vessel  that  will  hold  much  wrater,  and  sometimes  a 
statue  made  to  spout  out  water  at  its  mouth :  as 
Du  Fresne  has  observed,  that  in  some  places  the 
fountain  was  surrounded  with  lions  thus  spouting 
out  wTater,  whence  this  place  has  the  name  of  leon- 
tarium  in  some  modern  Greek  writers.  It  is  also 
called  by  some  nymphceum,  Ifipdr-c,  and  -orwnPuov, 
which  all  signify  a  fountain.  Paulus  Silentiarius,  in 
his  description  of  Sancta  Sophia,  gives  it  the  name 
of  tpidX-,  phiala,  which  we  may  English,  the  basin. 
And  Socrates  calls  it  Qpiap,  the  spring.  For  speaking 
of  a  skirmish  that  happened  between  the  catholics 
and  Macedonian  heretics  in  the  church  of  Acacius 
at  Constantinople,  he  says,  Such  a  slaughter  was 
made,  that  the  av\t),  the  atrium  or  court  of  the 
church,  was  filled  with  blood,  insomuch  that  the 


21  Tertul.  de  Pudicit.  c.  4.  Reliquas  autem  libidimim 
fnrias — non  modo  limine,  verum  omni  ecclesia.  tecto  sub- 
movemus,  quia  non  sunt  delicta,  sed  monstra. 

25  Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever.  Sancta  nitens  famulis  inter- 
luit  atria  lymphis  cantharus,  intrantumque  manus  lavat 
amne  ministro. 
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ipptap,  the  fountain  that  stood  in  it,  was  overflowed26 
therewith,  and  ran  through  the  adjoining  trrod,  the 
portico  or  cloisters,  even  into  the  street.  St.  Chry- 
sostom"  also  speaks  of  these  fountains,  as  of  things 
of  common  use  in  the  atria,  or  courts  before  the 
churches.  And  frequently,  in  his  popular  dis- 
courses,  alludes  to  the  custom  of  washing  their 
hands  before  they  went  into  church.28  Which 
is  also  done  by  Tertullian,29  who  exposes  the  ab- 
surdity  of  going  to  prayers  with  washed  hands, 
whilst  men  retained  a  filthy  spirit  and  polluted  soul. 
In  like  manner  Synesius30speaks  of  the  cisterns,  or 
vessels  of  water,  set  for  washing  in  their  ante- 
temples. 

.     ,  The  writers  of  the  church  of  Rome, 


r«I!'.iiouSr  "ul>Sof  Baronius"  and  others,  commonly  de- 
mpti^rf  tt£cm-  rive  and  defend  the  use  of  their  holy 

cient  custom  ?  ji  .1  •  «  .      ,  .       . 

water  from  this  ancient  custom  :  but 
Du  Fresne32  seems  to  speak  more  properly,  when 
he  says,  their  lustral  water  rather  succeeded  in  its 
room.  For  the  washing  of  the  ancients  had  nothing 
of  expiation  in  it,  but  was  only  an  indifferent  cere- 
mony  of  corporal  decency,  or  at  most,  but  an  ad- 
monishing  emblem  of  that  purity  of  soul,  with 
which  men  ought  to  enter  the  courts  of  the  most 
holy  God.  And  therefore  any  one  that  compares 
these  matters  nicely  together,  must  conclude,  that 
the  latter  custom  is  but  a  fond  imitation  or  mere 
corruption  of  the  former ;  if  it  owe  not  rather  its 
original  to  a  worse  fountain,  the  TnptppavTijpia,  or 
sprinkling  with  holy  water,  so  often  spoken  of 
among  the  heathen.  The  things  are  so  like  one 
another,  that  some  modern  transcribers  of  Sozomen 
have  mistaken  them  for  one  another.  For  whereas 
Sozomen,  speaking  of  Julian's  going  into  a  temple 
to  sacrifice  in  Gaul,  with  Valentinian  to  attend  him, 
says,  The  priest  sprinkled  them39  with  water  as  they 
went  in,  according  to  the  heathen  custom ;  Valesius 
has  observed,  that  in  some  copies  it  is  read,  accord- 
ing  to  ecclesiastical  custom,  instead  of  heathen  cus- 
tom :  which  he  imputes  to  some  modern  transcribers, 
who  were  minded  to  make  church  holy  water  of  it ; 
whom  he  ingenuously  chastises  for  their  ignorance 
or  impudence  in  corrupting  good  authors,  as  they 
justly  deserved. 

But  to  return  to  the  business  of  the 
whilst    we    are 
^T^t^l  speaking  of  the  ante-temple,  it  will 

not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  for 
many  years  after  burying-places  were  allowed  in 


Sect.  8. 

JrhJ.J'!^",'L\  T„d  ancient    churches 


cities,  they  were  still  kept  out  of  that  which  was 
strictly  and  properly  called  the  church,  and  onlv 
allowed  in  those  parts  of  the  ante-temple,  the  atrittm 
and  porticos,  which  we  have  been  describing :  as 
appears  from  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Nantes,  anno 
658,  which  prohibits  any  to  be  buried"  in  the 
church,  but  allows  of  it  in  the  atrium  or  porticos, 
or  exedrce  of  the  church.  Which  I  note  only  to 
show  what  use  these  parts  of  the  ante-temple  were 
put  to.  But  of  this  more  when  we  come  to  treat 
of  cemeteries,  and  the  funeral  rites  of  the  ancient 
church. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF    THE    INTERIOR    NARTHEX,  AND  THE    PARTS  AND 
USES    OF    IT. 

Having  taking  a  view  of  the  exterior 

narthex,  or  outward  ante-temple,  we    or  ti.eTes.ser  „ps. 

are  next  led  by  Eusebius  into  the  in-  Kore'ihe  Iom?i 

.        the  church. 

lenor  narthex,  or  ante-temple  within 
the  church.  For  in  such  stately  structures  as  that 
of  Paulinus  was,  the  narthex,  or  irpovdoQ,  which  I 
English  ante-temple,  was  a  name  common  to  more 
parts  than  one.  And  in  some  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent  churches,  as  that  of  Sancta  Sophia,  as  Du 
Fresne  has  observed  out  of  Procopius  and  Paulus 
Silentiarius,  there  were  no  less  than  four  distinct  nar- 
theces.  The  entrance  into  the  interior  narthex  in 
the  church  of  Paulinus,  was  out  of  the  porticos  or 
cloisters  before  the  church,  by  three  inner  porches, 
(ra  Lvootutu)  TrpoTrvXa  Eusebius  calls  them,)  and  as 
many  gates  opening  out  of  them,  the  middle  one 
being  the  greatest  and  highest  of  the  three,  as  we 
commonly  see  in  our  modern  cathedrals,  only  with 
this  difference,  that  those  fronted  to  the  east,  and 
ours  to  the  west.  It  had  also  porticos  adjoining  on 
the  north  and  south,1  and  as  many  porches  and 
doors  to  enter  out  of  them.  These  porches  in  such 
churches  as  had  no  other  ante-temple  served  to  re- 
ceive  the  first  class  of  penitents,  called  the  mourners, 
which  othervvise  were  remitted  to  the  atrium  and 
porticos  before  the  church,  as  I  have  showed  al- 
ready  in  the  temple  of  Paulinus.  And  these  things 
are  accurately  to  be  observed  by  those  who  would 
not  mistake  the  ancients,  when  they  seem  to  speak 
differently  of  the  place  of  the  mourners.   Du  Fresne 


26  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  38. 

27  Chrysost.  Homil.  57.  t.  5.  Edit.  Savil.  p.  390.  Tds 
/cpiivas  tlvai  iv  TaTs  aijXaTs  tu>i/  ivKTriplwv  olkuiv  vivopiTaL. 

23  Chrys.  Hom.  52.  in  Matth.  Hom.  72.  in  Johan.  Hom. 
3.  in  Ephes.  Hom.  36.  ad  Popul.  Antioch.  Hom.  in  Psal.  cxl. 

59  Tertul.  de  Orat.  c.  11.  Quae  ratio  est,  manibus  quidem 
ablutis,  spiritu  vero  sordente,  orationem  obire  ? 

30  Synes.  Ep.  121.  Anastasio.  Ta  ivTolsTrpoTtutvLcruaiTL 


Xtpvipa,  &c.  31  Baron.  an.  57.  n.  107. 

32  Du  Fresne,  Com.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  539. 

33  Sozomen.  lib.  6.  c.  6.   'O  Upeus  vouio  IWtivlkco  irsptip- 

pillVl    TOVt    illTLOVTat. 

3i  Conc.  Namnetens.  c.  6.  In  ecclesia  nullatenus  sepeli- 
antur,  sed  in  atrio,  aut  porticu,  aut  in  exedris  ecclesiae. 

1  See  also  Euseb.  de  Vita  Const.  lib.  3.  c.  37.  of  the 
church  of  Jertisalein. 
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Sect.  2. 
Or  llie 
nao». 


has  also  observed  out  of  Paulinus  Nolanus,2  that 
these  porches  and  gates  are  sometimes  callcd  arcus, 
from  the  manner  of  their  structure,  which  was  arch- 
work ;  and  apsides  for  the  same  reason,  for  apsis 
denotes  any  thing  that  is  framed  in  the  figurc  of  an 
arch  or  a  convex,  as  the  heavens  :  and  therefore  he 
thinks  the  thirty-sccond  canon  of  the  third  council 
of  Carthage  is  to  be  understood  of  this  place,  when 
it  says,s  That  such  penitents  as  had  committed 
vcry  notorious  and  scandalous  crimes,  known  to  the 
whole  church,  sliould  have  imposition  of  hands  be- 
fore  the  apsis  ;  that  is,  before  the  porch  or  doors  of 
the  chureh.  Here  it  was  also  that  the  poor  of  the 
church  placed  themselves  both  before  and  after  Di- 
vine  service,  to  ask  alms  of  such  as  came  from  the 
altar.  Which  custom  is  mentioned  by  Gregory 
Nazianzen4  and  St.  Chrysostom,5  who  elegantly, 
after  his  manner,  upon  this  account  styles  the  poor, 
and  aged,  and  the  lame,  and  the  blind,  the  guards 
of  the  royal  palace,  meaning  the  church. 

Being  entered  by  these  gates  into 
nnriCi.pro-  the  church,  the  first  place  that  occurs 

,  or  ferula.  ,  , 

to  our  view,  is  the  7rpova'oc>  or  ante- 
temple,  within  the  walls.  This  in  the  modern 
Greek  rituals  is  always  called  the  narthex,  and  is 
peculiarly  allotted  to  the  monks  or  women,  and 
used  to  perform  the  offices  of  rogations,  and  sup- 
plications,  and  night  watches  in :  here  also  they 
place  dead  corpses,  whilst  their  funeral  rites  are 
performing,  as  Suicerus 6  shows  at  large  out  of  their 
Triodion,  Pentecostarium,  and  Typicum,  and  other 
authors.  Morinus  thinks7  the  ancient  churches 
for  above  five  hundred  years  had  no  narthex,  but 
were  divided  only  into  two  parts,  the  sanctuarium 
and  aula  laicorum,  the  place  of  the  clergy  and  the 
place  of  the  laymen,  and  that  the  narthex  was  first 
introduced  by  the  Eastern  monks  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury ;  but  in  this  he  is  evidently  mistaken.  For 
though  the  name  perhaps  be  not  very  ancient,  yet 
the  thing  itself  is  ;  for  this  was  always  a  distinct 
and  separate  part  of  the  church,  as  any  one  will 
easily  imagine,  that  considers  the  ancient  use  of  it. 
For  the  church,  ever  since  she  first 
The  use  of'  it  for  divided  her   catechumens  and  peni- 

tne    ratechumens  ,  , 

•nd penit.nu ot the  tents  into  distinct  orders  and  classes, 

«econd  order.  ' 

had  also  distinct  places  in  the  church 
for  them.  And  this  lower  part  of  the  church  was 
the  place  of  the  energumens,  and  such  of  the  cate- 
chumens  and  penitents,  as  were  commonly  called 


2  Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever.  Alma  domus  triplici  patet  in- 
gredientibus  arcu. 

*  Conc.  Carthag.  3.  c.  32.  Cujuscunque  poenitentis  pub- 
licuin  et  vulgatissimum  criraen  est,  quod  universa  ecclesia 
noverit,  ante  apsidem  manus  ei  irapnnatur. 

4  Naz.  Orat.  16.  de  Amnre  Pauperum,  t.  1.  p.  246. 
4  Chrysost.  Hom.  10.  in  1  Thes.  p.  1484. 
"  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  voce  tidpB^. 

*  Morin.  de  Poenit.  lib.  6.  c.  1. 

u  2 


aVpow/ievoi,  or  audicntes,  that  is,  hearers,  beeause 
they  wcre  allowed  to  stand  here  to  hear  the  psalms 
and  Scriptures  read,  and  the  sermon  made  by  the 
preacher,  after  which  they  were  dismissed  without 
any  prayers  or  solemn  bencdiction.  As  may  be 
seen  in  the  author  of  the  Constitutions8  and  the 
Canons  of  St.  Basil,9  Gregory  Nyssen,10  and  severa] 
others. 

Hither  also  both   Jews,  and  hea- 
thens,  and  heretics,  and  schismatics     iiaDibrJm>hM 

.  thens,  heretics,  and 

were  sometimes  allowed  to  come,  to  «chi«m»tic»  to  hrw 

in. 

hear  the  Scriptures  read,  and  the  scr- 
mon  preached,  because  this  part  of  the  service  was 
for  their  edification  and  instruction.  The  council 
of  Laodicea"  indeed  prohibits  heretics  to  come 
within  the  church.  But  in  Africa  and  other  places 
it  was  allowed.  For  in  the  fourth  council  of  Car- 
thage  12  there  is  a  canon  express  to  this  purpose, 
That  the  bishop  shall  not  prohibit  any,  whether 
heathen,  heretic,  or  Jew,  to  come  into  the  church, 
and  stay  there  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  till  the 
time  of  the  dismission  of  the  catechumens.  And  it 
appears  further  from  several,  both  of  St.  Chrysos- 
tom's  and  St.  Austin's  homilies,  that  this  was  the 
common  practice.  Now,  then,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose,  that  all  these  had  their  station  together  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  church,  called  the  narthex,  or 
whatever  other  name  it  went  by. 

Dr.  Beverege  and  some  others  seem 
here  also  to  place  the  font  or  baptist-     Thisnot  tnesiua 

.  -,  ,  -,  t-,     ,     of  Ihe  font,  or  bap- 

ery,  as  m  our  modern  churches.    But  ustery,  as  a>  our 

,  .  modem  churches. 

there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than 
that  for  many  ages  the  baptistery  was  a  distinct 
place  from  the  body  of  the  church,  and  reckoned 
among  the  exedne,  or  places  adjoining  to  the 
church.  For  which  reason  I  omit  speaking  any 
further  of  it  here,  intending  to  do  it  more  fully  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  Book,  when  I  come  to  the 
exedrce  of  the  church. 

If  it  be  inquired,  why  this  part  of 
the  church  was  called  narthex  ;  I  an-  (whLaaonhedff" 
swer,  because  the  figure  of  it  was  sup-  fzt  "'&%£**' 
posed  to  resemble  zferula,  which  was  churd,es- 
the  Latin  name  for  it,  that  is,  a  rod  or  staff :  for 
any  oblong  figure,  or  dromical,  as  the  Greeks  called 
it,  was  by  them  called  a  narthex,  as  Suicerus  and 
Du  Fresne  have  observed  out  of  Theodosius  Zygo- 
mala.'3  And  therefore  this  part  of  the  church,  being 
a  long,  but  narrow  part,   cross  the  front  of  the 


8  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  5. 

9  Basil.  can.  75.  '•  Nyssen.  Ep.  ad  Letoium,  c.  5. 
"  Conc.  Laodic.  can.  G. 

12  Cont.  Carth.  4.  c.  84.  Ut  episcopus  nullum  prohibeat 
ingredi  ecclesiam  et  audire  verbum  Dei,  sive  Gentilem, 
sive  haereticum,  sive  Judoeum,  usque  ad  missam  catechu- 
menorum. 

13  Zygomal.  ap.  Crucium  Turco-Gra:c.  Tla»  SpouiKov  vap- 

•3"lj£  KaXtLTGLL. 
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church,  was  termed  narthex,  or  ferula,  upon  that 
account.  And  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  some 
churches  had  three  or  four  nartheces,  but  those 
without  the  walls  :  for  the  porticos  or  cloisters  of 
such  churches  as  Sancta  Sophia,  which  were  built 
to  the  north,'and  west,  and  soulh  of  them,  were 
called  nartheces,  as  Du  Fresne14  shows  out  of  Pro- 
copius  and  Paulus  Silentiarius,  and  the  sixth  general 
council,  because  these  were  long  narrow  buildings 
in  figure  or  shape  of  a  narthex.  And  such  churches, 
he  thinks,  had  no  other  narthex  within  the  walls, 
but  these  porticos  were  the  proper  station  of  the 
penitents,  and  such  others  as  were  not  allowed  to 
come  within  the  nave  of  the  church.  But  in  such 
churches  as  had  no  porticos  adjoining  to  them,  the 
narthcx  was  the  lower  part  of  the  church  within 
the  walls,  which  was  made  to  answer  the  use  of 
porticos  in  other  churches.  And  this  seems  to  be 
the  true  state  of  the  matter,  and  the  only  way  to 
reconcile  the  different  accounts  that  are  given  by 
authors  of  the  ancient  narthex  of  the  church. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  NAOS,  OR  NAVE  OF  THE  CHURCH,  AND 
ITS  PARTS  AND  USES. 

Sect  j  After  the  narthex  followed  that  part 

*n°f  S&jSSf  which  was  properly  called  vdoc,  the 
temple,  and  navis,  the  nave  or  body 
of  the  church.  This  was  separated  from  the  nar- 
thex  by  certain  rails  of  wood,  as  all  other  places  in 
the  church  were  commonly  distinguished.  The  en- 
trance  into  it  from  the  narthex  was  by  the  gates, 
which  the  modern  rituals  and  Greek  writers  call 
TrvXai  iipaiai  and  jSacriXtKai,  the  beautiful  and  royal 
gates :  which  seem  to  be  so  named  in  allusion  to 
the  name  hasilica,  as  denoting  the  royal  palace  of 
God,  his  house  and  temple.  Though  perhaps  an- 
other  reason  might  be  assigned  for  it  among  the 
modern  Greeks,  who  might  call  it  the  royal  gate, 
because  here  their  kings  were  used  to  lay  down 
their  crowns,  before  they  proceeded  further  into  the 
church.  Which  is  observed  by  Leo  Grammaticus 
in  the  Life  of  Michael1  the  emperor,  where  he 
notes  it  as  an  insolent  and  indecent  thing  in  him, 
that  when  he  came  to  the  royal  gates,  he  did  not  lay 
aside  his  crown,  as  kings  were  used  to  do.  Some  festi- 
vals  among  them  were  for  a  like  reason  called  crown 
days,  kopral  $to<stiTTat,  dies  coronati,  because  the  em- 


Sect.  2. 
The   nave    of  the 
church    usually   a 


perors  were  used  to  go  in  their  regaha  to  the  great 
church  of  Sancta  Sophia  on  those  days,  which  were 
twelve  particular  days  in  a  year.  So  that  as  these 
days,  so  those  gates  of  the  temple  might  have  their 
denomination  from  some  particular  ceremony  used 
by  the  imperial  powers  at  their  entrance  by  them : 
but  I  take  the  other  reason  to  be  more  probable, 
and  had  scarce  mentioned  this,  had  it  not  been  to 
explain  a  custom  or  two,  which  fall  in  our  way  upon 
the  mention  of  it. 

This  part  of  the  church  seems  to 
have  been  usually  a  square  building, 
in  the  middle  between  the  sanctuary  caiieTb^some^tt» 
and  the  narthex ;  as  we  find  it  de-  oia,cry  of  ^mtn- 
scribed  in  a  letter  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian 
at  the  end  of  the  council  of  Ephesus,2  and  inserted 
also  into  the  Theodosian  Code,s  where,  speaking  of 
churches  as  places  of  refuge,  they  divide  them  into 
these  three  parts,  1.  The  Sv<ria<?T]ptov,  the  altar  part 

or  Sanctuary  ;  2.  The  tvKTijpiov  tov  \aov  TtTpdywvov, 

the  four-squared  oratory  of  the  people  ;  and,  3.  The 
rcmaining  part  from  that  to  the  outer  doors  of  the 
church.  Now,  as  this  last  is  a  plain  description  of 
the  narthex  forementioned,  though  it  be  not  called 
by  that  name,  so  is  the  second  a  description  of  the 
nave  or  middle  of  the  church,  called  the  people's 
oratory,  because  the  people  chiefly  filled  this  place, 
having  their  different  stations  or  apartments  in  it, 
according  to  the  difference  of  age,  or  sex,  or  quality, 
or  state  and  condition,  which  distinctions  were  an- 
ciently  observed  in  some,  though  perhaps  not  in  all 
churches. 

For  here,  first  of  all,  at  the  very 
entrance  of  the  royal  gates,  in  the 
lowest  station  of  this  part,  behind  the  tents™/ the°th«d 
ambo,  stood  the  vTroniiTTovTiQ,  or  sub- 
strati,  the  penitents  of  the  third  order,  so  called 
from  the  custom  of  prostrating  themselves  before 
the  bishop  or  priest  as  soon  as  the  sermon  was  end- 
ed,  to  receive  his  benediction  with  the  imposition  of 
hands,  and  be  made  partakers  of  those  prayers 
wdrich  the  congregation  particularly  offered  to  God 
for  them ;  after  which  they  were  obliged  immediately 
to  depart,  before  the  communion  service.  This  sort 
of  penitents  are  mentioned  in  the  council  of  Nice,4 
though  no  particular  place  is  assigned  them:  but 
we  may  collect  from  Tertullian  and  Sozomen,  that 
their  station  was  in  this  part  of  the  church.  For 
Tertulhan,5  speaking  of  the  Roman  discipline,  says, 
Pope  Zephyrin  brought  penitents  into  the  church 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  prostrated  them  in  the 
midst  before  the  widows  and  presbyters,  to  implore 
their  commiseration  and  excite  their  tears.     This 


Sect.  3. 

In  the  lowest  part 

of  which  stood   the 

mbstrati,   or    peni- 


14  Du  Fresne,  Com.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  534. 
1  Leo  Gram.  Chronograp.  p.  466.       2  Conc.  t.  3.  p.  1236. 
3  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  45.  de  his  qui  ad  Eccles.  confugi- 
unt,  Leg.  4.  p.  366. 
*  Conc.  Nicen.  can.  11. 


5  Tertul.  de  Pudicit.  c.  13.  Pcenitentiam  moechi  ad  exo- 
randam  fraternitatem  in  ecclesiam  inducens,  conciliatum  et 
concineratum  cum  dedecore  et  horrore  compositum  proster- 
nis  in  medium  ante  viduas,  ante  presbyteros,  omnium  la- 
chryraas  suadentem,  &c. 
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must  be  a  different  station  of  penitents  from  those 
called  mourners,  fbr  their  station  (as  vve  have  seen 
before)  was  without  the  church  doors,  but  these  be- 
fore  the  widows  and  presbyters  in  the  middle  of  the 
church.  And  so  Sozomen'  plainly  represents  it, 
when  he  says,  The  bishop  fell  prostrate  with  fchem, 
and  all  tlie  congregation  wept  with  tears,  and  then 
the  bishop  rising  up,  made  the  proper  prayers  for 
them  and  dismissed  them.  These  were  exercises  to 
be  performed  in  the  church,  and  not  at  the  church 
door ;  and  therefore  this  order  of  penitents  are  not 
without  reason  placed  by  all  expositors  within  the 
royal  gates,  behind  the  ambo  of  the  church. 

The  ambo  itself  was  what  we  now 
And  the  <.„.iw.  or    call  the  rcading  desk,  a  place  made 

readingdtbk.  »       .f  j  3     ■ 

on  purpose  for  the  readers  and  smgers, 
and  such  of  the  clergy  as  ministered  in  the  first 
service,  called  missa  cateehumenorum.  It  had  the 
name  of  ambo,  not,  as  Walafridus  Strabo  imagines, 
ab  ambiendo,  because  it  surrounded  thcm  that  were 
in  it ;  but  from  dvapaiveiv,  bccause  it  was  a  place  of 
eminency,  to  which  they  went  up  by  degrees  or 
steps.  For  the  original  name  is  djifiiov,  which,  as 
Valesius  and"  Habertus  have  rightly  observed,  in  old 
Greek  writers,  iEschylus  and  Eustathius,  significs 
the  ascent  or  height  of  a  mountain,  and  thence  it 
comes  to  signify  this  place  of  eminency  in  the 
church.  Sozomen*  gives  it  the  names  of  fitjfia  upon 
the  same  account;  but  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  bema,  which  was  the  sanctuary,  or  the  altar, 
he  calls  it  (Hjiia  yvwoTuJv,  the  readers'  bema,  as  the 
other  was  more  properly  the  bishop's  and  presby- 
ters*.  In  St.  Cyprian  it  is  called  pulpitum,  and  tri- 
bunal  ecclesia;  and  the  use  of  it  is  also  explained  by 
him  to  be  a  reading  desk :  for  here  it  was  the  readers 
stood  to  read  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  as  we  learn 
from  the  account  which  he  gives  of  Celerinus  and 
Aurelius,  two  famous  confessors,  whom  he  ordained 
readers,8  that  they  who  had  made  confession  of 
Chrisfs  gospel  from  the  rack,  might  read  it  also 
from  the  pulpit  or  tribunal  of  the  church.  Here  it 
was  also  that  the  singers  had  their  station,  as  is  evi- 
dent  from  that  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,9 
which  forbids  all  others  to  sing  in  the  church,  be- 
side  the  canonical  singers,  who  went  up  into  the 
ambo,  and  sung  by  book.  Here  also  the  diptychs, 
or  books  of  commemoration,  were  read,  as  appears 


6  Sozom.  lib.  7.  c.  16.        7  Sozom.  lib.  8.  c.  5.  lib.  9.  c.  2. 

8  Cyprian.  Ep.  33.  Ad  pulpitum  post  catastam  venire, 
&c.  It.  Ep.  34.  Quid  aliud  qnam  stiper  pulpitum,  id  est, 
tribunal  ecclesiae,  oportebat  imponi,  &c. 

9  Conc.  Laodic.  c.  15. 

10  Conc.  Constant.  5.  Act.  5. 

11  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  2.  c.  6.  n.  3. 

12  Prudent.  Hymn.  de  Hippolyta.  Fronte  sub  adversa 
gradibus  sublime  tribunal  tollitur,  antistes  praedicat  unde 
Deum. 

13  Sidon.  Carm.  1C.  ad  Faustum.  Seu  te  conspicuis  gradi- 
bus  venerabilis  arae,  concionaturum  plebs  sedula  circumsistit. 


from  a  noted  passage  in  the  council  of  Constantino- 
ple,  under  Mennas,10  where  the  people  cry  out,  Td 
SIktvx"  T<i>-  djxfiuivi,  Let  the  diptychs  be  laid  upon 
the  reading  desk.  Bona"  thinks  the  bishop  and 
presbyters  here  also  made  their  sermons  to  the  peo- 
ple.  For  which  he  cites  Prudentius 12  and  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,13  from  whose  words  he  further  con- 
cludes,  that  the  ambo  was  sometimes  called  ara,  or 
altar.  But  this  observation  seems  to  be  founded  on 
a  mistake.  For  the  bishops  anciently  did  not  use 
to  preach  from  the  ambo,  but  more  commonly  from 
the  rising  steps  of  the  altar,  as  Valesius14  shows 
that  the  custom  continued  in  France  to  the  time  of 
King  Childebert.  And  therefore  both  Socrates15 
and  Sozomen  seem  to  speak  of  Chrysostom's  preach- 
ing  in  the  ambo  as  an  unusual  thing;  but  he  did 
it  for  conveniency,  Socrates  says,  that  he  might  be 
the  better  heard  by  the  people.  We  cannot  hence 
therefore  conclude,  that  the  ambo  was  the  ordinary 
place  of  preaching,  but  rather  the  altar ;  and  that 
when  we  read  of  bishops  preaching  from  the  ascent 
of  the  ara,  it  is  rather  to  be  understood  of  the  altar 
than  the  ambo.  Yet  in  Africa  St.  Austin  seems  to 
have  made  his  discourses  to  the  people  from  the 
ambo,  which  he  sometimes  calls  exedra,16  and  some- 
times  ajisis,"  which  I  the  rather  note,  because  these 
words  are  of  various  signification  among  the  an- 
cients,  sometimes  denoting  the  ambo,  perhaps  from 
its  orbicular  form,  and  at  other  times  the  cross 
wings  and  outer  buildings  of  the  church.  Some 
take  the  apsis  for  the  ambo  in  that  canon  of  the 
third  council  of  Carthage,  which  says,  Notorious 
and  scandalous  criminals 18  shall  do  penance  before 
the  apsia.  But  Du  Fresne,  as  I  have  noted19  before, 
takes  it  in  another  sense,  for  the  porch  of  the 
church,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  ex- 
actly  the  meaning  of  it. 

But  to  proceed  :  in  this  part  of  the 
church,  all  the  faithful,  or  such  as     And  above   im» 

_  -    .  .  .        the     communicants 

werein  the  communion  ot  tne  churcn,  and  iburth  nrder  of 

t  penitents,  called  rmi- 

had  their  place  assigned  them ;  and  »»<«•*«,  had  their 
among  them  the  fourth  order  of  peni- 
tents,  whom  they  callod  consistentes,  bccause  they 
were  allowed  to  stay,  and  hear  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  after  the  catechumens  and  other  penitents 
were  dismissed,  but  yet  they  might  not  make  their 
oblation,  or  participate  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar. 


"  Vales.  Not.  in  Socrat.  lib.  G.  c.  5. 

15  Socrat.  lib.  6.  c.  5.  Sozomen.  lib.  8.  c.  5. 

16  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  c.  8.  In  gradibus  exedrae, 
in  qua  de  superiore  loquebar  loco,  feci  stare  ambos  fratres, 
cum  eorum  legeretur  libellus. 

17  Aug.  Ep.  225.  Honoratiores  et  graviores  in  apsidem 
ascendentes,  cum  episcopo  colloquuntur,  &c.  It.  Ep.  203. 
In  futuro  Christi  judicio  nec  apsides  gradatae  nec  cathedrae 
velatae,  &c. 

18  Conc.  Carth.  3.  c.  32.  Ante  apsidem  ei  manus  impo- 
natur. 

19  Chap.  4.  n.  1. 
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In  which  respect  they  are  said  to  stand  and  com- 
municate  with  the  rest  of  the  people,  but  in  prayers 
only,  without  the  oblation,  as  the  canons  of  Nice20 
and  St.  Basil21  word  it.  Whether  they  were  sepa- 
rate  from  other  communicants  in  a  distinct  place  by 
themselves,  I  find  not  in  any  other  author  save  only 
Eligius  Noviomensis,  who  lived  about  the  year  640. 
He,  in  one  of  his  homilies22  to  the  penitents,  tells 
them  they  were  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the 
church,  because  the  Lord  at  the  day  of  judgment 
would  place  the  sheep,  that  is,  the  righteous,  on  his 
right  hand,  and  the  goats,  that  is,  sinners,  on  his 
left.  But  because  this  is  a  later  writer,  and  learned 
men23  are  also  doubtful  about  his  homilies,  whether 
they  be  genuine  or  not,  we  can  determine  nothing 
from  this  passage  concerning  the  original  custom 
of  the  church. 

Only  this  is  certain  from  good  au- 
The  piacesofmen  thors,  that,  anciently,  men  and  women 

a~nd  uomen  u^ually 

seuarate  trom  each  had  their  different  places  in  this  part 
of  the  church.  The  author  of  the 
Constitutions  speaks  of  it  as  the  custom24  of  the 
church  in  his  time,  when  he  gives  directions  about 
it,  that  women  should  sit  in  a  separate  place  by 
themselves ;  and  accordingly  makes  it  one  part  of 
the  office  of  deaconesses  to  attend25  the  women's 
gate  in  the  church ;  Let  the  door-keepers  stand  at 
the  gate  of  the  men,  and  the  deaconesses  at  the 
gate  of  the  women.  St.  Cyril26  also  takes  notice  of 
this  distinction  as  customary  in  his  own  church  at 
Jerusalem,  saying,  Let  a  separation  be  made,  that 
men  be  with  men,  and  women  with  women,  in  the 
church.  The  like  intimation  is  given  us  by  St. 
Austin,  that  each  sex27  had  their  distinct  places  in 
the  church  ;  and  he  particularly  mentions  the 
\vomen's  part,  as  distinct  also  in  the  baptistery29  of 
the  church.  Paulinus25  takes  notice  of  the  same  in 
the  Life  of  St.  Ambrose,  telling  us  how  St.  Ambrose 
was  once  furiously  assaulted  in  a  church  by  an 
Arian  woman,  who,  getting  up  into  the  tribunal  to 
him,  would  needs  have  haled  him  by  his  garments 
to  the  women's  part,  that  they  might  have  beat 
him,  and  made  him  fly  the  church.  This  distinc- 
tion  was  so  generally  observed  in  the  time  of  Con- 


stantine,  that  Socrates30  says  his  mother,  Helena 
always  submitted  to  the  discipline  of  the  church  in 
this  respect,  praying  with  the  women  in  the  women's 
part.  And  it  was  usually  made  by  rails,  or  wooden 
walls,  as  St.  Chrysostom  terms  them,  who  has 
these  remarkable  words  concerning  the  original  of 
this  custom :  Men  ought  to  be  separated31  from 
women,  says  he,  by  an  inward  wall,  meaning  that 
of  the  heart ;  but  because  they  would  not,  our  fore- 
fathers  separated  them  by  these  wooden  walls.  For 
I  have  heard  from  our  seniors,  that  it  was  not  so 
from  the  beginning.  For  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is 
neither  male  nor  female.  Do  we  not  read,  that  men 
and  women  prayed  together  in  their  upper  room  ? 
Yet  Eusebius32  makes  this  distinction  as  ancient  as 
Philo  Judaeus  and  St.  Mark,  and  many  learned 
men  think  it  came  from  the  Jewish  church  into  the 
Christian,  not  long  after  the  days  of  the  apostles. 
Some  are  a  little  too  curious  in  fixing  this  women's 
part  always  precisely  to  the  north  or  right  side  of 
the  church.  For  though  this  might  be  the  custom 
of  the  Western  churches  in  later  ages,  when  Ama- 
larius  Fortunatus,  and  Radulphus  Tungrensis,  and 
the  authors  of  the  Micrologus  and  Ordo  Romanus 
lived,  which  writers  are  cited  by  Durantus33  for  it ; 
yet  it  appears  to  have  been  otherwise  anciently  in 
many  of  the  Greek  churches.  Nor  does  that  fune- 
ral  inscription,  which  some  produce  out  of  the  Roma 
Subterranea,  prove  the  contrary,  which  speaks34  of 
persons  lying  interred  sinistra  parte  virorum,  on  the 
south  or  left  side  of  the  church,  where  the  men  sat. 
For  not  to  inquire  into  the  antiquity  of  that  inscrip- 
tion,  it  proves  no  more,  but  that  the  men  sat  on  the 
left  side  in  the  Roman  churches :  which  does  not 
hinder  the  women  from  having  their  apartment  on 
that  side  too,  if  the  same  custom  was  at  Rome  which 
was  at  Constantinople  and  other  Greek  churches, 
which  was  for  the  men  to  sit  below,  and  the  women 
in  porticos  or  galleries  above  them,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  church,  if  not  on  the  right  also.  For  thus 
Gregory  Nazianzen35  describes  his  temple  of  Anas- 
tasia,  making  the  men  to  stand  by  the  rails  of  the 
chancel,  and  the  virgins  and  matrons  to  be  hearken- 
ing  from  their  upper  galleries  above  the  other.    And 


20  Conc.  Nicen.  c.  11. 

21  Basil.  Ep.  Canon.  c.  56.  Conc.  Ancyr.  can.  8. 

22  Eligius,  Hom.  8.  ad  Pcenit.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  2.  p.  99. 
Cur  ergo  in  sinistra  parte  ecclesiae  positi  estis?  Non  sine 
causa  usus  ecclesise  hoc  obtinuit,  sed  quia  Dominus  in  ju- 
dicio  oves,  id  est,  justos,  a  dextris  :  hcedos  vero,  id  est,  pec- 
catores,  a  sinistris  ponet. 

23  Vid.  Albertin.  de  Euchar.  lib.  3.  p.  906. 

24  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57.  At  yvvaiKts  Kt\u>pio-fxt- 
vcos  Kal  avTai  KadtX^laduxrav. 

&  Ibid.  lib.  2.  c.  57.  lib.  8.  c.  20  et  28. 

26  Cyril.  Praefat.  in  Catech.  n.  8.  AtetrraXOco  -rd  irpay- 
uartt,  avdpt?  fxtTa.  dvSpwv,  Kal  yut/atKcS  fina  yvvaiKwv. 

27  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  2.  c.  28.  Populi  confluunt  ad 
ecclesias  casta  celebritate,  honesta  utriusque  sexus  discre- 
tione. 


28  Ib.  lib.  22.  c.  8.  Admonetur  in  somnio  innocentia,  ap- 
propinquante  pasclia,  ut  in  parte  fceminarum  observanti  ad 
baptisterium,  quaccunque  illi  baptizata  primitus  occurrisset, 
eundem  locum  signo  Christi  signaret. 

23  Paulin.  Vit.  Ambros.  p.  3.  Tribunal  conscendens,  ap- 
prehenso  vestimento  sacerdotis,  cum  illum  attrahere  vellet 
ad  partem  midierum,  &c. 

30  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  17.  'Qs  /cai  avvtvxtaSai  tv  ™  tu>v 
yvvaiKwv  TaypaTi. 

31  Chrysost.  Homil.  74.  in  Matth. 

32  Euseb.  lib.  2.  c.  17. 

33  Durant.  de  Ritib.  Eccl.  lib.  1.  c.  18. 
31  Iloma  Subterran.  lib.  2.  c.  10.  n.  23. 

35  Nazian.  Somnium  de  Templo  Anastas.  t.  2.  p.  78.  AV 
o"'  ap'  d<p'  v\$/yt\wv  Ttyiuyv  tvKoofiov  aKovijv  ayval  -rrapSt- 
vikuI  kXivov  ap   EO-^Xoya/iots. 
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so  it  was  in  the  church  of  Sancta  Sophia,  and  niany 
other  churchcs. 

Upon  this  account,  these  places  of 
whythV.opucs  the  women  are,  by  such  Greek  writers 

of  tlir  HonnMi  M-ere  i         /•      t-  J    t  - 

c«u.-j  lu^mM  as  speak  of  tnem,  termecl  vsrtpwa,  up- 
per  rooms;  as  by  Evagrius,36  in  his  de- 
scription  of  the  temple  of  Sancta  Sophia,  and  more 
particularly  by  Paulus  Silentiarius,"  who  styles 
them  expressly  3ij\ur*pojv  vntpma,  the  upper  galle- 
ries  of  the  women.  These  were  also  called  icari,- 
xovptva,  as  appears  from  an  edict  of  the  emperor 
Leo,39  which  makes  these  upper  rooms  and  the  cate- 
chumena  to  be  the  same  thing.  Suicerus39  and 
Hospinian,  and  many  other  learned  men,  mistake 
these  for  the  place  where  the  catechumens  stood, 
and  where  the  catechetical  books  were  kept:  but 
Du  Fresne40  more  truly  observes,  that  they  were  so 
called,  because  they  were  places  of  hearing,  where 
the  women  sat  in  thcir  upper  galleries  to  hear  Di- 
vine  service.  In  one  of  these  the  empress  com- 
monly  had  her  apartment,  as  Du  Fresne  observes 
out  of  Evagrius.  And  by  that  one  may  easily  un- 
derstand  what  Paulus  Diaconus41  means,  when, 
speaking  of  the  empress  Eirene,  he  says,  She  went 
up  by  the  ascent  of  the  brazen  gate  into  the  cate- 
chumenia  of  the  church,  that  is,  into  the  place  of 
hearing  among  the  women's  apartments  in  the 
church.  These  galleries  were  sometimes  also  made 
use  of  for  councils  to  sit  in,  as  Leo  Allatius42  has 
observed  of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  in  the 
time  of  Johannes  Comnenus,  anno  1165,  that  it  was 
held  iv  to\q  St£io~iQ  «-«rr/xoi^fvotc,  in  the  right-hand 
galleries  of  the  church  of  Alexius,  and  some  others 
are  mentioned43  as  held  in  the  same  place. 

The  inner  parts  of  these  porticos 

Sect.  8  . 

Pnvate  ceus  for     were   sometimes    divided    into   little 

mr.litation,  reading,  '     ' 

and  prayer  on  tiie  cells  or  places  of  retirement  on  the 

feaclt  of  theae.  * 

walls  of  the  church,  and  that  not  only 
in  the  women's  parts,  but  the  men's  also,  as  may  be 
collected  from  the  account  which  Paulinus  Nolanus 
gives  of  them,  who  calls  them  cubicula,  little  cham- 
bers,  and  tells  us,  the  use  of  them"  was  for  people 
to  retire  into,  that  were  minded  to  give  themselves 
to  reading,  or  meditation,  or  private  prayer.  These 
were  looked  upon  as  parts  of  the  catechttmenia,  and 
were  sometimes  abused  to  profane  uses  instead  of 


pious  :  for  as  we  may  collect  from  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trullo,"  and  the  empcror  Leo/6  some 
made  use  of  them  for  lodgings  instead  of  oratories, 
and  cohabited  with  their  wives  there :  to  correct 
which  abuse,  it  is  ordcred  in  both  those  decrees, 
that  all  such  persons  should  be  expelled  from  the 
catechumenia  of  the  church. 

It  is  to  be  noted  further,  that  not 

......  Sect.  0. 

only  mcn  and  women  had  their  dis-     The  piace  of  ihe 

J  ,       virjrins  ai.l  wtdiiw. 

tinct  places,  but  also  virgins  and  wi-  «taungimhed  from 

r  '  o  others. 

dows  a  peculiar  apartment  assigned 
to  them.  Which  we  learn  from  St.  Ambrose's  dis- 
course  to  a  lapsed  virgin,  telling  her  "  that  she  ought 
to  have  remembered  that  place  in  the  church,  railed 
out  from  therest,wherc  she  was  used  to  stand,whither 
the  religious  matrons  and  noble  women  came  throng- 
ing  to  receive  her  salutations,  which  were  more  holy 
and  better  than  herself.  This  appears  also  from 
the  author43  of  the  Constitutions,  who,  speaking  of 
the  order  in  which  persons  were  appointed  to  sit 
in  the  church,  first  places  the  virgins,  widows,  and 
aged  women  in  the  highest  rank ;  then  married 
women  below  them  in  a  place  by  themselves  ;  then 
their  children,  daughters  with  their  mothers,  and 
sons  with  their  fathers,  or  next  behind  them ;  and 
last  of  all  young  men,  according  to  their  age,  in  dif- 
ferent  stations.  This  was  the  order  in  such  churches 
as  had  none  of  those  hyperoa  or  galleries  before 
spoken  of :  for  otherwise,  as  has  been  noted  out  of 
Nazianzen,  the  virgins  and  matrons  had  their  dis- 
tinct  places  in  the  porticos  above.  I  do  not  here 
allege  Origen,  after  Durantus  and  Bona,  because 
they  plainly  mistake  the  sense  of  their  author,  who 
speaks  not  of  the  Christian  church,  but  of  the  Jew- 
ish  temple,  and  that  with  such  a  formal  story,  that 
it  is  a  wonder  any  learned  men  could  mistake  him. 
He  tells  us,  he  had  it  from  an  old  tradition,49  that 
there  was  a  place  in  the  temple  peculiar  for  virgins 
to  worship  God  in,  whither  no  married  woman  was 
allowed  to  come.  But  the  Virgin  Mary,  after  she 
had  brought  forth  our  Saviour,  went  and  stood  to 
worship  there :  which  when  they  that  knew  she 
had  borne  a  Son  would  not  allow  of,  Zacharias,  the 
father  of  St.  John  Baptist,  stood  up  and  said,  She  is 
worthy  to  stand  in  the  place  of  virgins,  for  she  is 
yet  a  virgin.     Upon  which  they  rose  up  against 


»s  Evagr.  Hist.  lib.  4.  c.  31. 

*7  Paul.  Silentiar.  Descr.  S.  Soph.  part.  1.  ver.  256. 

89  Leo,  Novel.  73.  'Ev  toTs  tusv  ikk\iio-i!ov  vtti poiois  airtp 

6  TToXvt  avSpuiTTOS  KCLT1\)(OV p.£i/a  Ka\tiv  tyvot. 

"  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccl.  voce  KaTr)xou/t£i/a. 

40  T)u  Fresne,  Com.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  550. 

41  Paul.  Diacon.  Miscel.  lib.  23.  Ascendit  imperatrix 
Eirene  pera?neac  portae  ascensum  in  catechumenia  ecclesiae. 

42  Leo  Allat.  de  Consensu  Eccles.  lib.  2.  c.  11.  p.  645. 

43  Leo  Allat.  ibid.  c.  12.  p.  682. 

44  Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever.  Cubicula  intra  porticus  qua- 
terna  longis  basilicae  lateribus  inserta,  secretis  orantium, 
vel  in  lege  Domini  meditantium.  practerea  memoriis  religio- 


sorum  ac  familiarium  accommodatos  ad  pacis  aeternae  re- 
quiem  locos  praebent. 

45  Conc.  Trullan.  can.  97. 

46  Leo,  Novel.  73. 

47  Ambros.  ad  Virgin.  Lapsam,  c.  6.  Nonne  vel  illum 
locum  tabulis  separatum,  in  quo  in  ecclesia  stabas,  recordari 
debuisti  ?  Ad  quem  religiosae  roatronae  et  nobiles  certatim 
currebant,  tua  oscula  petentes,  quae  sanctiores  et  meliores 
te  erant. 

48  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57.  Ai  irapSlvoi  Kat  al  X"7pai, 
Kal  7rp£cr/3uTt6"ES,  7rp(0Tai  TraauiV  Ki}KiTt0aav,  f;  Ka^t^tV' 
Swtrav. 

49  Origen.  Hom.  26.  in  Matth.  p.  162. 
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Zacharias,  as  a  breaker  of  the  lavv,  in  permitting  a 
married  woman  to  stand  in  the  place  of  virgins,  and 
slevv  him  between  the  temple  and  the  altar.  I 
make  no  further  refiection  on  this  passage  at  pre- 
sent,  but  leave  it,  as  I  find  it,  to  the  judgment  of 
the  reader.  As  to  the  place  of  virgins  in  the  Chris- 
tian  church,  I  have  only  this  one  thing  more  to  re- 
mark  out  of  St.  Ambrose,  which  is,  that  usually 
some  profitable  texts  of  Scripture50  were  written 
upon  the  walls  of  the  church  in  this  place,  proper 
to  the  virgin  state,  such  as  that  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor. 
vii.  34,  "  There  is  difference  between  a  wife  and  a 
virgin  :  the  unmarried  woman  careth  for  the  things 
of  the  Lord,  that  she  may  be  holy  both  in  body  and 
in  spirit."  Which  lesson,  St.  Ambrose  tells  the  vir- 
gin  he  writes  to,  she  ought  to  have  remembered,  be- 
cause  it  was  written  before  her  eyes  upon  the  walls 
of  the  church. 

Sect  10  There  is  one  place  more  to  be  taken 

«»Se  thaM^Vh"  notice  of  in  some  churches,  before  we 
!HathurapIrt  ofthe  leave  this  part  of  the  temple  to  go  into 
the  sanctuary,  which  is,  what  Codi- 
nus51  and  some  other  modern  Greeks  call  the  <ru>\uov, 
a  place  of  some  note  in  the  church  of  Sancta  Sophia, 
but  not  exactly  agreed  upon  by  learned  men,  either 
Vvhat  or  where  it  was,  or  what  use  it  was  put  to. 
Gretser,  in  his  Notes  upon  Codinus,52  fancies  it  to  be 
nothing  else  but  the  pavement  at  the  entrance  of 
the  sanctuary,  or  some  such  thing  adjoining  to  it. 
Morinus53  and  Allatius54  say  it  was  some  place  be- 
tween  the  bema  and  ambo.  Schelstrate  is  a  little 
more  particular,55  that  it  was  the  place  before  the 
rails  of  the  sanctuary,  where  the  emperor  had  his 
seat  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  readers  and  sub- 
deacons  on  the  left.  But  Suicerus56  and  Meursius 
are  more  positive,  that  it  was  only  the  emperor's 
throne,  and  called  o(o\uov,  from  the  Latin  solium. 
And  Dr.  Beverege57  inclines  to  the  same  opinion. 
Du  Fresne58  allows  of  this  as  probable  likewise, but 
he  also  fancies  it  might  signify  the  limina  cancello- 
rum,  the  threshold  or  raised  foundation  upon  which 
the  rails  of  the  chancel  were  erected,  and  be  so 
called  from  solum,  whence  comes  the  French  name 
seuil,  and  the  Enghsh  sill,  or  groundsel.  This  was 
usually  adorned  and  beautified  very  richly,  he  thinks, 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  sometimes  reve- 
renced  with  the  kisses  and  salutations  of  fhe  people ; 
whence  the  phrases,  Exosculari  limina,  et  liminibus 
martyrum  affundi,  in  Sidonius  and  Prudentius,  are 
by  him  interpreted  to  this  purpose.  But  I  conceive 
the  former  opinion  most  probable,  which  takes  it 


for  the  emperor's  throne,  which  was  toward  the 
east  end  of  the  church  in  the  men's  portico,  over 
against  the  altar,  where  now  the  sultan  has  his  seat 
among  the  Turks.  For  that  place  which  Dr.  Be. 
verege  calls  the  embolus,  and  others  the  cirouitus,  or 
side  aisles  on  both  sides,  were  in  the  temple  of  Sancta 
Sophia  porticos  for  men  below,  and  women  above. 
And  as  the  empress  had  her  seat  in  the  upper  end 
of  the  women's  apartment,  so  the  emperors  had 
theirs  in  the  men's  apartment  next  to  the  chancel, 
from  the  time  that  Sozomen 50  tells  us  Theodosius 
submitted  to  the  reproof  of  St.  Ambrose,  who 
blamed  him  for  taking  his  seat  within  the  rails 
of  the  sanctuary  (though  it  had  bcen  customary  for 
the  emperors  so  to  do)  :  after  which  admonition 
both  he  and  his  successors  always  took  their  place 
without  the  rails,  vvhence  that  place  seems  to  be 
called  the  solium,  the  royal  seat.  Which  is  con- 
firmcd  a  little  by  what  Suicerus  observes  out  of 
Cedrenus  and  Codinus,  that  Justinian  made  the 
solea  of  gold  and  onyx  stone,  which  are  proper  ma- 
terials  to  adorn  a  throne,  but  not  so  proper  to  be 
laid  in  the  pavement  of  a  church.  Not  far  from 
this  Du  Fresne60  observes  in  some  modern  churches 
a  place  called  the  senatorium,  which  some  take  to 
be  only  another  name  for  the  seats  of  the  bishop 
and  presbyters,  vvho  were  the  senate  of  the  church : 
but  Du  Fresne  thinks  it  was  rather  the  seat  of  the 
magistrates,  called  senators,  whence  their  apartment 
had  the  name  of  senatorium  in  the  church. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OF  THE  BEMA,  OR  THIRD  PART  OF  THE  TEMPLE, 
CALLED  THE  ALTAR  AND  THE  SANCTUARY,  AND 
THE  PARTS  AND  USES  OF  IT. 

The  third  and  innermost  part  of  the  Sect  ,_ 
ancient  churches  was  that  which  we  &%&.  c^""''e^°f' 
now  call  the  chancel ;  but  originally  "  "" 
it  was  known  by  many  other  names.  One  of  the 
most  common  names  was  that  of  (Sfipa,  or  tribunal, 
vvhich,  as  I  have  noted  before,  is  a  word  of  various 
signification,  denoting  sometimes  the  ambo  or  read- 
ing  desk,  and  sometimes  the  altar,  and  sometimes 
the  seats  or  thrones  of  the  bishop  and  presbyters, 
and  sometimes  the  whole  space  where  these  thrones 
and  the  altar  stood.  In  which  sense  I  understand 
that  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,1  which  for- 


50  Ambros.  ad  Virgin.  Lapsam,  c.  6.  Nonne  vel  illa  proe- 
cepta,  quae  oculis  tuis  ipse  scripttts  paries  ingerebat,  recor- 
dari  debuisti  ?  Divisa  est  mulier  et  virgo,  &c. 

51  Codin.  Origin.  Constant.  lib.  3.  c.  12. 

52  Gretser.  Not.  in  loc. 

53  Morin.  de  Ordinat.  par.  2.  n.  52. 

H  Allat.  de  Templis  Graicor.  Dissert.  2. 


55  Schelstrat.  Concil.  Antioch.  p.  192. 

56  Suicer.  Thesaur.  voc.  aiokiai,  et  Meursius  in  Glossar. 

57  Bevereg.  Not.  iti  Conc.  Nicen.  c.  11. 

58  Du  Fresne,  Not.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  585. 
50  Sozom.  lib.  7.  c.  25. 

60  Du  Fresne,  Com.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  560. 
'  Cotic.  Laodic.  can.  56. 
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bids  presbyters  to  go  into  thc  bema  and  sit  there 
before  the  bishop  comcs.  Suicerus  has  observed 
it5  frequently  to  be  thus  used  in  the  liturgies  of  St. 
Chrysostom  and  St  Basil.  And  Chrysostom3  in 
one  of  his  homilics  more  particularly  dcscribes  it  to 
be  the  place  whither  the  bishop  went  by  an  ascent 
into  it,  to  preach,  to  pray,  to  stand  by  the  holy 
templc,  and  offer  thc  tremendous  sacrifice  for  the 
people.  By  which  it  is  easy  to  understand,  that  he 
takes  it  not  barely  for  the  altar  alone,  or  the  bishop's 
throne,  but  for  the  whole  place  where  they  stood, 
and  where  these  several  officcs  were  performed. 
And  thc  reason  of  tlie  name  bema  was  what  Chry- 
sostom  also  intimates,  when  he  says,  they  went  up 
by  an  ascentrinto  it.  For  bcma  and  ambo  have  both 
the  same  original,  fiom  dvafialvuv,  because  they 
wcrc  places  cxaltcd  above  the  rest,  and,  like  the  tri- 
bunals  of  judges,  had  an  ascent  by  steps  into  them. 
Now,  the  bema  was  more  peculiarly  allotted  to  the 
clergy,  and  upon  that  account,  as  I  have  noted  be- 
fore  4  in  a  former  book,  the  clergy  were  sometimes 
styled  01  tov  (iiinaTOQ,  and  ra£ic.  tov  /3»;/«aro£,  the  order 
of  the  bema,  or  the  sanctuary. 

For  the  name  sanctuary  was  also 

SecL  - 

auo^.oJ.  or      appropriated  tothis  partof  thechurch. 
avrium,'thth(&j,oi  The  Grceks  peculiarly  styled  it  liytov, 

the  «ancKury.  * 

the  holy ;  and  from  thence  the  altar 
was  called  iiyiov  ay<W,  the  holy  of  holies,  which  is 
the  term  that  Eusebius s  uses  in  describing  the  tem- 
ple  of  Paulinus.  In  other  places «  he  calls  it  ayiaa- 
•ia,  which  is  the  name  whereby  the  Seventy  call  the 
sanctuary  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Latins  called 
it  sacrarium,  the  sanctuary.  As  in  the  first  council 
of  Bracara,  which  forbids  laymen'  to  come  into 
the  sanctuary  to  communicate.  And  the  council 
of  Vaison,  which9  speaks  of  the  office  of  ordering 
or  disposing  the  things  of  the  sanctuary.  And  the 
fourth  council  of  Carthage,  which  forbids  the  ob- 
lation  of  such  as  are  at  variance  one  with  another, 
to  be  received '  either  in  the  treasury  or  the  sanc- 
tuary. 

The  Greeks  also  termed  it  Svoia^ii- 
And  0i.«a<rrrV-  piov,  the  altar  part.  For  though  that 
word  commonly  signifies  the  altar  it- 
self,  or  the  Lord's  table,  yet  in  some  ancient  canons 
and  ecclesiastical  writers,  as  Habertus l0  and  Mr. 
Mede"  have  observed,  it  is  used  to  denote  the 
whole  sanctuary  within  the  rails,  where  none  but 


the  clergy  were  allowed.  As  in  the  councils  of 
Laodicea12  and  Trullo,13  which  forbid  women  and 
laymen  to  come  into  the  dvaia^iipwv,  it  must  mean 
the  whole  altar  part,  or  chancel.  And  so  in  Socra- 
tes,"  and  Theodoret,15  and  many  others,  who  speak 
of  St.  Ambrose  excluding  Theodosius  the  emperor 
from  within  the  rails  of  the  sanctuary. 

St.  Cyprian,  in  his  fifty-fifth  epistle, 
calls  it  consessus  cleri,  the  presbytery.    Pr*tourium  »nd 

'  f  j        j  diaconicum. 

And  Forbesius,16  and  some  other  learn- 
ed  men,  think  it  was  also  called  diaconicum,  from 
the  presbyters  sitting,  and  the  deacons  ministering 
there.  Thus  they  understand  the  council  of  Laodi- 
cea,"  which  forbids  subdeacons  to  have  any  place 
in  the  diaconicum,  or  to  touch  the  sacred  vessels  of 
the  Lord's  table.  But  I  must  note,  that  though  the 
name  diaconicum  in  that  canon  may  signify  the 
chancel  or  sanctuary,  yet  it  more  commonly  means 
the  vestry,  or  repository  of  the  sacred  vessels,  of 
which  we  are  to  give  a  further  account,  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  exedra  of  the  church. 

In  some  canons  it  seems  also  to  Sect  5 
have  had  the  name  of  chorus,  whence  Also ^0""'- or'°-'liro 
comes  our  English  quire.  As  in  the  fourth  council 
of  Toledo,  which  thus  appoints IS  the  order  and 
manner  of  men's  communicating  in  the  church,  so 
as  that  the  priests  and  deacons  should  communicate 
before  the  altar,  the  inferior  clergy  in  the  quire,  and 
the  people  without  the  quire.  Though  some  take 
the  chorus  to  signify  rather  the  place  of  the  singers 
and  readers  in  the  other  part  of  the  church. 

Eusebius,  describing  this  part  of  the  t 

temple  of  Paulinus,  says  it  was  divided  ra™srroPmCtheSrest 
from  the  rest  by  certain  rails  of  wood,19  S^^SSTU™ 
curiously  and  artificially  wrought  in 
the  form  of  net-work,  to  make  it  inaccessible  to  the 
multitude.  These  the  Latins  call  cancelli,  whence 
comes  our  English  name  chancel.  In  other  Greek 
writers  they  are  termed  KiyicXicec,.  Whence  in  Theo- 
doret20  ra  tvdov  tCiv  KtyicXitiuiv,  the  place  within  the 
rails,  is  but  another  name  for  the  altar  part,  or  chan- 
cel.  And  to  lay  hold  of  the  rails,  in  the  phrase  of 
Synesius,21  is  the  same  thing  as  to  take  sanctuary 
at  the  altar. 

By  these  rails,  as  Eusebius  words  it, 
this  whole  altar  place  was  kept  inac-     And  kePt  inacces- 

.,  ,  „    ,  •  ,  .  sible   to    the  multi- 

cessible  to  all  but  the  clersrv  m  time  tude-  whenceuw» 

OJ  called  adtjta. 

of   Divine  service.     The    council  of 


1  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccl.  voce  THj/xa. 

8  Chrysost.  Hom.  39.  de  Pentecost.  t.  5.  p.  553. 

«  Book  I.  chap.  5.  sect.  11.    5  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  4.  p.  381. 

«  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  18. 

'  Codc  Bracar.  1.  c.  31.  Ingredi  sacrarium  ad  commu- 
nicandum  non  liceat  laicis,  nisi  tantum  clericis. 

8  Conc.  Vasens.  c.  3.  Cujus  officium  est  sacrarium  dis- 
ponere  et  sacramenta  suscipere. 

•  Conc.  Carth.  4.  can.  93.  Oblationes  dissidentium  fra- 
trum,  neque  in  sacrario,  neque  in  gazophylacio  recipiantur. 

10  Habert.  Archierat.  p.  GG3. 


"  Mede,  Comment.  Apocalyp.  p.  479. 

12  Conc.  Laodic.  c.  44.  13  Conc.  Trull.  can.  69. 

"  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  15  Theodor.  lib.  1.  c.  14. 

•«  Forbes.  Irenic.  lib.  2.  c.  11.  p.  221. 

"  Conc.  Laodic.  can.  21. 

19  Conc.  Tolet.  4.  c.  18.  Sacerdotes  et  Levitae  ante  altare 
communicent,  in  choro  clerus,  extra  chorum  populus.  Vid. 
Conc.  Tufon.  2.  can.  4. 

19  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  4.  p.  381.  'Qs  dv  ttrj  tois  ttoWoIs 
dfiaTa,  dtro  %u\ou  irtpticfipaTTe  StKTVots,  &c. 

20  Theodor.  lib.  5.  c.  18.         21  Synesii-Catastasis,  p.  303. 
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Laodicea  has  one  canon22  particularly  forbidding 
vvomen  to  come  within  the  altar  part.  And  another 
in  more  general  terms,  allowing  none  but  the  itpan- 
icot  to  communicate  there.23  In  which  canon  some 
take  the  word  UpaTiKoi,  to  mean  all  the  clergy,  in- 
ferior  as  well  as  superior:  but  Habertus21  thinks  it 
means  only  the  superior  clergy,  priests  and  deacons ; 
and  that  all  the  inferiors,  subdeacons,  readers,  &c, 
were  excluded  from  this  part  as  well  as  the  people. 
However,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  people 
in  that  age  had  no  place  there.  For  St.  Ambrose 
would  not  permit  the  emperor  Theodosius  himself 
to  communicate  in  this  part,25  but  obliged  him  to 
retire  as  soon  as  he  had  made  his  oblation  at  the 
altar.  Which  custom  continued  for  some  ages  after. 
As  appears  from  what  Theodosius  junior  says  of 
himself  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,36  that 
he  only  went  up  to  the  altar  to  make  his  oblation, 
and  having  done  that,  retired  again  to  the  exterior 
court  or  atrium  of  the  people.  And  so  we  find  it 
decreed,  correspondent  to  this  practice,  in  the  coun- 
cil  of  Trullo,"  That  no  layman  whatsoever  should 
come  into  the  altar  part,  except  only  the  emperor, 
when  he  had  made  his  oblation  to  the  Creator, 
according  to  ancient  custom.  And  hence  it  was 
that  this  part  of  the  church  was  called  afiara,  and 
dlvTa,  by  Theodoret28  and  Eusebius,  and  other  Greek 
writers,  and  adi/ta  by  the  Latins,  that  is,  inaccessi- 
ble ;  because  there  was  no  place  of  access  here  for 
the  people,  who  were  wholly  excluded  from  it. 
Though  I  must  note,  that  according  to  the  differ- 
ence  of  times  and  places,  different  customs  seem  to 
have  prevailed  in  this  matter.  For  the  most  ancient 
custom  was  both  for  men  and  women  to  come  up  to 
the  altar  and  communicate  there,  as  it  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  third  century,  in  the  time  of  Dio- 
nysius  of  Alexandria,  who  speaks  both  of  men29 
and  women30  standing  at  the  holy  table,  and  reach- 
ing  forth  their  hands  to  receive  the  eucharist  there. 
And  so  Valesius  understands  it."  And  the  same 
privilege  was  allowed  the  people  in  France  in  the 
sixth  century.  For  the  second  council  of  Tours, 
anno  567,  orders  the  holy  of  holies32  to  be  open  both 
for  men  and  women  to  pray  and  communicate  in  at 
the  time  of  the  oblation;  though  at  other  times, 
when  there  was  any  other  service  without  the  com- 


munion,  they  were  not  allowed  to  come  within  the 
chorus  of  the  singers  or  rails  of  the  chancel.  By 
which  also  we  learn  what  part  of  the  church  in  this 
age  in  France  was  called  the  chorus,  namely,  that 
which  was  immediately  within  the  rails  of  the  chan- 
cel,  where  the  inferior  clergy  had  their  station  in 
the  time  of  the  oblation. 

The  modern    Grecks  call   the   en- 

Sect.  8. 

trance  into  this  part  the  holy  gates,  g,,^^^  f^*- 
because  they  open  from  the  body  of  SSicdliiS?  iile 
thechurchintotheholyofholies.  But  "*«***">**■ 
there  is  little  mention  made  of  these  in  ancient  writers. 
But  they  often  speak  of  the  use  of  veils  or  hangings 
in  this  place  to  cover  the  prospect  of  the  altar.  Atha- 
nasius  calls  them  f3>)\a  rrjc  UK\r)aia<;,  the  hangings 
of  the  church.  For,  speaking  of  the  fury  of  the 
Arians,  and  their  ravaging  a  church  in  the  time  of 
Constantius,  he  says,  They  took  the  bishop's  throne, 
and  the  seats  of  the  presbyters,33  and  the  table  which 
was  of  wood,  and  the  veils  of  the  church,  and  what- 
ever  else  they  could,  and  carried  them  out  and  burnt 
them.  In  Synesius34  they  are  called  KaTa-rriraafia 
fivTiKbv,  the  mystical  veils.  And  in  Chrysostom  and 
Evagrius,  <ip<pi$vpa,  from  their  opening  in  the  mid- 
dle  as  folding  doors.  These  were  sometimes  richly 
adorned  with  gold,  as  that  which  Evagrius35  says 
Chosroes  gave  to  the  church  of  Antioch.  The  use 
of  them  was  partly  to  hide  the  prospect  of  this  part 
of  the  church  from  the  catechumens  and  unbeliev- 
ers,  and  partly  to  cover  the  sacrifice  of  the  euchar- 
ist  in  the  time  of  consecration,  as  we  learn  from 
these  words  of  Chrysostom,  When  the  sacrifice  is 
brought  forth,  when  Christ  the  Lamb  of  God  is 
offered,  when  you  hear  this  signal  given,  let  us  all 
join  in  common  prayer;  when  you  see  the  veils" 
withdrawn,  then  think  you  see  heaven  opened,  and 
the  angels  descending  from  above.  There  were  also 
several  other  veils,  to  note  this  by  the  way,  in  other 
parts  of  the  church.  For  Paulinus37  speaks  often 
of  veils  before  the  doors  of  the  church.  And  St. 
Jerom  commends  Nepotian,  for  that  among  other 
parts  of  his  concern  for  the  decency  of  the  church, 
as  he  took  care  that  the  altar,  and  the  walls,  and 
the  pavement  should  be  kept  clean,  so  also  that  the 
doors  should  have  their  keepers,  and  the  gates39 
their  veils.     In  like  manner  Epiphanius,  speaking 


22  Conc.  Laodic.  c.  44.  "Oti  ob  Stl  yui/ai/cas  iv  t»  6v<ri. 
ao~Ttipiw  tioip\t<r6aL. 

23  Ibid.  can.  19.  Wlovov  i£ov  tois  ItpaTiKols  dailvai  £is 
to  dvaiao-Tijpiov  Kai  Kowtove.lv. 

"  Habert.  Archieratic.  par.  ]0.  Obser.  9.  p.  268. 

25  Vide  Theodoret,  lib.  5.  c.  18.  Sozomen.  lib.  7.  c.  25. 

26  Edict.  Theodos.  ad  calcem  Conc.  Ephes.  t.  3.  p.  1237. 
Tov  dyttoTaTOv  6v<TLa<rTr)piov  Sia  fiovrjv  Ttjw  Ttov  owptwv 
irpootpopdv  ktpairTOfjLEtda. 

w  Conc.  Trull.  can.  69.  »  Theodor.  lib.  5.  c.  18. 

29  Dionys.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  C.  9.  Tpairi^ri  irapaardv 
Ta,  &c. 

80  Dionys.  Epist.  Canon.  can.  2. 
"  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  9. 


32  Conc.  Turon.  2.  can.  4.  Ad  orandum  et  communican- 
dum  laicis  et  foominis,  sicut  mos  est,  pateant  sancta  sanc- 
torum. 

33  Athan.  Ep.  ad  Solitar.  ».  1.  p.847. 

34  Synes.  Ep.  67.  ad  Theophil.  p.  240. 

35  Evagr.  lib.  6.  c.  21. 

86  Chrysost.  Homil.  3.  in  Ephes.  p.  1052.  "Otoi/  M^s  avt\- 
KOfiiva  T«  d/KpiSrvpa,  &C. 

3'  Paulin.  Natal.  Felic.  3.  Aurea  nunc  niveis  omantur 
limina  velis.  Id.  Natal.  6.  Pulchra  tegendis  vela  ferant 
foribus. 

89  Hieron.  Epitaph.  Nepotian.  Erat  sollicitus,  si  niteret 
altare,  si  parietes  absque  fuligine,  si  pavimenta  tersa,  si 
janitor  creber  in  porta,  vela  semper  in  ostiis,  &c. 
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of  the  church  of  Anablatha  in  Palestine,  says,"  he 
found  a  veil  hanging  before  the  doors  of  the  church, 
which  he  tore  in  pieces,  not  because  it  was  a  veil, 
but  because  it  had  the  image  of  Christ  or  some 
saint  painted  on  it,  which  was  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  the  Christian  church.  He  therefore  ordered  the 
guardians  of  the  church  to  bury  some  poor  man  in  it, 
and  sent  them  at  his  own  expense  another  plain  one 
in  its  stead.  There  were  also  veils  between  the  pil- 
lars  of  the  hyperoa,  or  women's  galleries,  to  be  drawn 
in  time  of  the  oblation,  as  Du  Fresne40  has  observed 
out  of  Paulus  Silentiarius,  and  Amphilochius  in  the 
Life  of  St.  Basil.  And  some  others  of  like  nature 
will  easily  be  observed  by  a  curious  reader. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel 
Th«  highttt  part  was  commonly asemicircular  building 

ofthechancelcalled  .  ,  ,  .    .  , 

op.i»,  rxedra,  or     which,  irom  the  fieure  and  position  of 

conchula  bemalu.  °  J 

it,  is  by  some  authors  called  apsis,  and 
exedra,  and  conchula  hematis.  For  these  are  words 
that  signify  any  arched  or  spherical  building,  like 
the  canopy  of  heaven,  to  which  St.  Jerom  apphes 
the  name  of  apsis."  It  was  called  concha,  because 
in  figure  it  resembled  something  the  fashion  of  a 
shell,  as  Du  Fresne  shows  out  of  Procopius,  and 
Paulus  Silentiarius,  and  Paulinus,  and  other  writers. 
Du  Fresne  "  thinks  it  is  also  called  exedra  by  St. 
Austin,  who  says  the  conference  between  the  ca- 
tholics  and  Emeritus  the  Donatist  bishop  was  held 
in  the  exedra  of  the  church ;  which  he  interprets,  the 
place  where  the  bishops  and  presbyters  had  their 
usual  residence,  in  the  upper  end  of  the  hema,  be- 
yond  the  altar.  But  Valesius"  and  other  learned 
men  take  exedra  here  in  the  common  sense  for  one 
of  the  outer  buildings  of  the  church.  And  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  so  nice  a  controversy  between 
them. 

However,  this  is  certain,  that  the 
tws  ancieuiiy  the  bishop's  throne,  with  the  thrones  of 

place  of  the  thronea        t 

Si. tresb"te«p  *nd  n's  Presbyters  on  each  side  of  it,  were 
always  fixed  in  this  part  of  the  church, 
in  a  semicircle  above  the  altar.  For,  anciently, 
the  seats  of  the  bishop  and  presbyters  were  joined 
together,  and  all  called  thrones,  as  is  evident  from 
Eusebius  his  description  of  the  temple  of  Paulinus, 
who  says,44  he  adorned  it  with  thrones  set  on  high  for 


the  honour  of  the  presidents  or  rulers  of  the  people ; 
that  is,  the  bishop  and  presbyters  together.  Hence 
it  is  that  Nazianzen,  speaking  of  the  presbyters45  as 
the  rulers  of  the  people,  and  venerable  senate  of  the 
church,  calls  their  seats  the  second  thrones.  Con- 
stantine,  in  his  letter  to  Chrestus  bishop  of  Syracuse, 
summoning  him  to  the  council  of  Arles,  uses  the 
same  phrase,  bidding46  him  bring  with  him  two  of 
the  second  throne,  that  is,  two  presbyters.  I  know, 
indeed,  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo"  by  those  of  the 
second  throne  understands  bishops,  in  opposition 
to  primates  or  metropolitans,  which  he  reckons  to 
be  those  of  the  first  throne.  But  the  use  of  the 
phrase  both  in  Eusebius  and  Nazianzen48  leads  us 
rather  to  believe  that  he  meant  presbyters,  who  sat 
with  their  bishop  in  the  church  upon  thrones,  as 
they  style  them,  of  the  second  order.  For  this,  as 
I  have  had  occasion  to  show  in  another  place,49  was 
the  difference  between  them,  that  the  bishop's  was 
generally  termed  the  high  throne,  and  the  presby- 
ters'  the  second  throne ;  or,  as  Athanasius  *  calls 
them,  the  throne,  and  the  joint  chairs  or  seats  of  the 
presbyters.  The  bishop's  throne  was  otherwise 
called  (3r)fia,  the  tribunal,  as  we  may  see  in  Euse- 
bius,51  where  he  relates  the  censure  of  the  council 
of  Antioch,  passed  on  Paulus  Samosatensis,  for 
erecting  his  throne  or  tribunal  too  stately,  with  a 
veil  or  secretum  to  it,  in  imitation  of  the  tribunals  of 
secular  judges,  which  they  did  not  allow  of  in  the 
Christian  church :  and  hence  the  whole  chancel 
was  sometimes  called  the  hema,  as  I  have  showed 
before.  The  Latins  more  commonly  use  the  names 
of  sedes  and  cathedra  for  a  bishop's  throne,  whence 
come  our  English  names  of  cathedral  and  see,  for 
a  church  where  the  bishop's  chair  or  seat  is  fixed. 
The  manner  of  their  sitting  is  noted  by  Gregory 
Nazianzen  in  his  description  of  the  church  of  Anas- 
tasia,  where  he  speaks  of  himself  as  bishop52  sit- 
ting  upon  the  high  throne,  and  the  presbyters  on 
lower  benches  on  both  sides  about  him.  And  so  it 
is  described  by  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,53 
and  Theodoret,54  who  calls  the  bishop's  throne  the 
middle  seat  upon  this  account.  And  there  are 
some  learned  persons55  who  suppose  all  this  to  be 
done  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  synagogues,  in 


"  Epiphan.  Ep.  ad  Johan.  Hierosolym.     Inveni  ibi  ve- 
luin  pendens  in  foribus  ejtisilem  ecclesiae,  &c. 

40  Du  Fresne,  Com.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  551. 

41  Hieron.  lib.  2.  in  Ephes.  c.  4.  p.  223.    In  summo  coeli 
fornice,  et  ut  ipso  verboutar,  apside. 

42  Aug.  de  Gestis  cum  Emerito.  t.  7.  p.  250.   Cum  deu- 

terius  episcopus  metropolitanus una  cum  caeteris  episco- 

pis  in  exedram  processissent,  pra;sentibus  presbyteris  et  dia- 
conis  et  universo  clero,  ac  frequentissima  plebe,  &c.  Vid. 
Du  Fresne,  Coin.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  565. 

43  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  de  Vita  Const.  lib.  3.  c.  50. 
Euseb.  lib.   10.  c.   4.     Gpdvois  xots  dvoTaTto  elv  t!)v 

twv  irpoi&pwv  Ttxirjy,  &c. 

44  Naz.  Carm.  Iambic.  23.  Hptarov n'iv ol  TaStvTtpa  dpo- 
vtav  \i\oyxoTts,  \aoii irpotSpoi  irpto-fivTai,  atu.vi)  ytpovtria. 


46  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  5.  Avo  yi  Ttvai  ttc  tov  StvTipov 
Srpovov. 
4'  Carol.  a  S.  Paulo,  Geograph.  Sacr.  p.  47. 

48  Vid.  Naz.  Carm.  de  Vita  Sua.  It.  Somnium  de  Templo 
Anastas. 

49  Book  II.  chap.  9.  n.  7.     Book  II.  chap.  19.  n.  5. 

50  Athan.  Ep.  ad  Solitar.  t.  1.  p.  &47.  Qpovov  nai  ctuju- 
\fri\\ia. 

51  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30. 

52  Nazian.  Soran.  Auastas.  t.  2.  p.  78.  'E^icrQat  (tontio-Kov 
inripdpovos, — ol  Si  p.oi  dfxtpOTipwdtv  vtptSptowvTo  ytpaicri 
iroip.vt}'!  nytfiovts,  &c. 

53  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57.        H  Theodor.  lib.  5.  c.  3. 
55  See  Bishop  Hooper,  Disc.  cf  Lent,  par.  2.  chap.  6. 
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which,  according  to  Maimonides,  at  the  upper  end 
looking  toward  the  Holy  Land,  the  law  was  placed 
in  the  wall  in  an  arch,  and  on  each  side  the  elders 
were  seated  in  a  semicircle.  The  bishop's  seat  was 
usually  covered  with  some  decent  covering,  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  his  office  and  person.  As  we 
learn  from  Athanasius  in  his  second  apology56  to 
Constantius,  where  he  asks,  how  they  could  have 
any  concern  for  the  throne  episcopally  covered,  who 
sought  to  kill  the  bishop  that  sat  thereon.  And 
St.  Austin57  seems  plainly  to  allude  to  this,  when 
he  tells  Maximinus,  the  Donatist  bishop,  that  when 
bishops  came  to  stand  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ 
at  the  last  judgment,  they  themselves  would  then 
have  no  tribunals,  no  lofty  seats  or  covered  chairs, 
though  such  honours  were  exhibited  to  them  for  a 
time  in  this  world,  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of 
the  church. 

This  doubtless  was  the  posture  an- 

Sect.  11.  r 

And  of  ihe  aitar  or  ciently  of  the  thrones  of  the  bishop 

communion  table.  •*  r 

and  presby  ters  in  the  Christian  church, 
as  they  are  represented  in  the  several  models  of  the 
primitive  structures.  From  which  it  will  be  easy 
to  observe  further,  that  the  place  of  the  communion 
table  or  altar  was  not  close  to  the  wall  at  the  upper 
end,  but  at  some  little  distance  from  it ;  so  as  that 
the  bishop's  throne  might  be  behind  it,  and  room 
enough  left  in  a  void  space  to  encompass  or  sur- 
round  the  altar.  This  seems  pretty  plain  from  an 
expression  in  Synesius,58  who,  speaking  of  his  being 
forced  to  take  sanctuary,  says,  he  would  fly  into 
the  church,  and  encompass  the  altar.  Which  im- 
plies,  that  it  was  set  in  such  manner,  as  that  he 
might  go  round  it.  And  this  is  the  meaning  of 
Eusebius,  when,  having  first  spoken  of  the  thrones 
of  the  bishop  and  presbyters  in  the  church  of  Pau- 
linus,  he  then  adds,  that  he  set 59  the  holy  of  holies, 
the  altar,  in  the  middle.  Which  is  not  to  be  inter- 
preted,  as  some  have  misunderstood  it,  of  the  altar's 
being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  nave  or  body  of 
the  church,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  bema,  or  sanc- 
tuary,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  upper  end,  as 
that  the  si/nthronus,  the  seats  of  the  bishop  and 
presbyters,  might  be  behind  it.  St.  Austin  seems 
to  refer  to  the  same  thing,  when  he  says,  The  table 


of  the  Lord60  stood  in  the  middle.  And  in  the 
council  of  Constantinople  under  Mennas61  it  is  re- 
presented  in  such  a  posture,  as  that  it  might  be  en- 
compassed  round.  For  it  is  said,  when  the  names 
of  Pope  Leo  and  some  others,  which  had  been 
struck  out  of  the  diptychs,  were  inserted  again,  the 
people  for  joy  at  the  time  when  the  diptychs  were 
read,  after  the  repetition  of  the  creed,  ran  round 
about  tlie  altar  for  to  hear  them.  Dr.  Hamond62 
and  some  other  learned  men  think,  not  improbably, 
that  this  posture  of  the  altar  in  Christian  churches 
was  something  in  imitation  of  the  altar  in  the 
Jewish  temple,  to  which  the  psalmist  alludes,  when 
he  says,  "  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocency :  and 
so  will  I  compass  thine  altar,"  Psal.  xxvi.  6 :  from 
whence  they  suppose  the  phrase  TrtpncvxXovv  Gwna^i)- 
pwv,  compassing  the  altar,  in  the  ancient  rituals  to 
be  taken. 

Great  dispute  has  been  raised  in  the 
last  age  about  the  name  of  the  com-  .  Both  these  name» 

indiflerently  used  in 

munion  table,  whether  it  was  to  be  theprimitive 

church. 

called  the  holy  table,  or  an  altar.  And 
indeed  any  thing  will  affbrd  matter  of  controversy 
to  men  in  a  disputing  age ;  but  we  never  read  of 
any  such  dispute  in  the  primitive  church.  For  the 
ancient  writers  used  both  names  indifferently ;  some 
calling  it  altar,  others,  the  Lord's  table,  the  holy 
table,  the  mystical  table,  the  tremendous  table,  &c, 
and  sometimes  both  table  and  altar  in  the  same 
sentence  together.  Mr.  Mede  thinks  it  was  usually 
called  altar  for  the  two  first  ages,  and  that  the 
name  table63  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  author  of 
those  ages  now  remaining.  Ignatius  uses  only  the 
name61  Ov<nao-Tr)pwv,  altar,  in  his  genuine  epistles, 
three  of  which  are  alleged  by  Mr.  Mede,  to  which 
the  reader  may  add  another  testimony  out  of  his 
epistle65  to  the  Magnesians,  where  he  uses  both 
the  name  temple  and  altar.  Irenaeus66  and  Origen67 
use  the  same  name,  when  they  speak  of  the  com- 
munion  table.  Tertullian  frequently  applies  to  it 
the  name  of  ara  Dei  and  altare.  Will  not  your  station 
or  fast,  says  he,68  be  more  solemn,  if  you  stand  at  the 
altar  of  God  ?  that  is,  receive  the  communion  on  a 
fast-day?  So  also  in  his  book69  ad  Uxorem  and  de 
Castitate."    But  they  are  led  into  an  error  by  the 


56  Athan.  Apol.  2.  t.  1.  p.  736.  ITuJs  ol  dpovov  tov  eo-to- 
\iafxivov  £7Ttcr7coTriica>s  oSvpofievot,  tov  iv  aiiTtu  Ka8v/j.tvov 
iirlfTKOirov  dve\e7v  ^rjTovatv. 

67  Aug.   Ep.  203.    In  futuro  Christi  judicio  nec  apsidae 

gradatae,  nec  cathedrae  velatae quae  pro  tempore  propter 

ecclesiae  utilitatem  honori  nostro  exhibentur. 

58  Synes.  Catastasis.  p.  303.  KvK\wtropai  to  Srvaiao-Tn- 
piov,  &c. 

59  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  4.  To  toji/  dyiorv  dyiov  SrvataaTripiov 
iv  /liaw  Seis. 

60  Aug.  Serm.  46.  de  Verbis  Domini,  t.  10.  p.  68.  Christus 
quotidie  pascit.     Mensa  ipsius  est  illa  in  medio  constituta. 

61  Conc.  Constantinop.  act.  5.  Conc.  t.  5.  p.  185.  ToD 
dyiov   fj.a-7ijfj.aTos  KaTa  to  avvtiQis  \t%2rivTos,  Kaipto  Ttov 


Sitttv^ojv  avviSpafjov  d-rrav  to  Tr\r)2ros  kuk\u>  tov  -7vat~ 
aaTtipiov. 

62  Hamond.  cont.  Blondel,  Dissert.  1.  c.  13.  n.  8. 

63  Mede,  Disc.  of  Altars,  p.  386. 

64  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Ephes.  n.  5.  Ep.  ad  Trallian.  n.  7.  Ep. 
ad.  Philad.  n.  4. 

65  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Magnes.  n.  7. 

66  Irenae.  lib.  4.  c.  34.     Nos  quoque  offerre  vult  munus 
frequenter  ad  altare,  &c. 

«'  Origen.  Hom.  10.  in  Num.  t.  1.  p.  207. 

68  Tertul.  de  Orat.  c.  14.  Nonne  solennior  eritstatio  tua, 
si  et  ad  aram  Dei  steteris. 

69  Tertul.  ad  Uxor.  lib.  1.  c.  7. 

™  Tertul.  de  Exhort.  Castit.  c.  10. 
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corrupt  edition  of  Rhcnanus,  who  cite  his  book  de 
Peenitentia  for  the  same  thing;  for  though  in  that 
cdition  wc  find  mention  made"  of  kneeling  at  the 
altar,  aris  Dei  adgemculari ;  yet  better  editions-since 
teach us to read it  more  truly, charis Dciadgenicuhui, 
kneeling  down  to  the  beloved  of  God ;  alluding  to 
the  custom  of  the  penitents  falling  down  at  the 
church  doors,  to  beg  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  as 
they  went  in.  Cyprian,  the  disciple  of  Tertullian, 
sometimes  uses  both  names,  table  and  altar,  as 
when  he  says,  Those  words  of  Solomon,  Prov.  ix.  2, 
"  Visdom  hath  furnished  her  table,"  &c,  typified 
the  Christian"  altar.  But  more  commonly  he  uses 
the  name  altar  alone,73  which  argues  that  to  have 
been  at  least  a  very  usual  name  in  his  time  in  the 
African  and  Latin  churches.  Mr.  Mede  cites  also 
Zeno  Veronensis  as  an  author  of  the  third  century, 
contemporary  with  Cyprian,  who  is  indeed  one  that 
speaks  plain  enough  both  of  the  cancelli7*  and  the 
altar;  but  now  learned  men"  are  agreed  to  thrust 
him  down  a  whole  century  lower,  so  that  he  is  not 
a  competent  witness  for  the  third  age,  but  he  may 
serve  for  the  fourth,  in  which  age,  one  may  venture 
to  say,  there  is  scarce  an  author  that  speaks  of  the 
Lord's  table,  but  he  also  calls  it  altar.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  certain  they  did  not  mean  by  the  altar, 
what  the  Jews  and  heathens  meant ;  either  an  altar 
dressed  up  with  images,  that  is,  idol-gods,  as  the 
heathens  commonly  had  theirs  adorned,  or  an  altar 
for  bloody  sacrifices,  which  was  the  use  of  them 
both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

sect.  13  ^n  tne  nrst  sense  they  always  re- 

•Jd^Sr'^"^  Jectea  altars,  both  name  and  thing. 
w  no  aW         For  their  altarg  had  no  ynages  either 

above,  or  about,  or  upon  them,  as  the  heathen 
altars  always  had.  And  upon  that  account  the 
ancient  apologists,  Origen,76  Minucius  Felix,77  Ar- 
nobius,79  and  Lactantius,79  when  the  heathens  ob- 
ject  to  them,  that  they  had  no  altars,  roundly  and 
freely  confess  it  in  the  sense  that  the  objection  was 
made;  that  is,  that  they  had  no  altars  furnished 
with  idol-gods,  and  fitted  for  idol-worship,  such  as 
the  heathen  pleaded  for.  In  like  manner  they  de- 
nied  that  they  had  any  altars  in  the  Jewish  sense, 
for  offering  bloody  sacrifices  upon:  but  for  their 
own  mystical  unbloody  sacrifice,  as  they  called  the 


eucharist,  they  always  owned  they  had  an  altar, 
which  they  scrupled  not  to  term  indifferently  Svoi- 
ariTTiptov,  ara,  altare,  and  sometimes  /3w^6g :  for 
though  Mr.  Mede  thinks  they  never  used  that 
name,  yet  it  appears  that,  with  the  addition  of 
avainaKTOQ,  they  sometimes  did ;  for  Synesius,90 
speaking  of  the  holy  table,  expressly  styles  it  dvai- 
paKTov  (iupbv,  the  unbloody  altar. 

Yet  these  same  authors,  to  distin-  S(,ct  u 
guish  their  notion  more  exactly,  com-  ho^/tawe."^"^ 
monly  use  the  name  table  for  the  tab  e'  *c 
altar,  with  the  addition  of  some  singular  epithet, 
implying  the  peculiar  use  of  it  in  the  Christian 
church.  In  Chrysostom,81  it  is  most  usually  termed 
rpdntZa  hvotiki),  and  ^pi/crr),  the  mystical  and  tre- 
mendous  table ;  sometimes  the  spiritual,  Divine, 
royal,  immortal,  heavenly  table ;  of  which  the  reader 
may  find  instances  enough  collected  by  Suicerus82 
out  of  that  author.  St.  Austin83  usually  gives  it 
the  name  oimensa  Domini,  the  Lord's  table  ;  whence 
mensa  Cypriani  in  that  author,  signifies  either94  the 
altar,  or  the  church,  erected  in  the  place  of  St.  Cy- 
prian's  martyrdom.  It  were  easy  to  add  a  thousand 
other  testimonies  out  of  Athanasius,  Synesius,  So- 
crates,  Sozomen,  Paulinus,  and  the  rest  of  that  age, 
where  the  altar  is  called  the  holy  table,  to  signify  to 
us  their  notion  of  the  Christian  sacrifice  and  altar 
at  once,  that  it  was  mystical  and  spiritual,  and  had 
no  relation  either  to  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  the 
Jews,  or  the  more  absurd  idolatries  of  the  Gentiles, 
but  served  only  for  the  service  of  the  eucharist  and 
oblations  of  the  people. 

If  anyT  is  desirous  to  know  the  mat- 
ter  and  form  of  the  ancient  altars  or     xvarfgeneraur 

n  k  •  'tt     •  •  made   of    wood    UU 

tables ;    bt.  Austin  will  mform  lum,  the  m™  »f  con- 

EtanUne. 

that  they  were  of  wood  in  his  time  in 
the  African  churches.  For  speaking  of  a  great  out- 
rage  committed  by  the  Donatists  against  a  catholic 
bishop,  whilst  he  stood  ministering  at  the  altar,  he 
says,  They  beat  him  cruclly  with  clubs  and  such  like 
weapons,  and  at  last85  with  the  broken  pieces  of  the 
timber  of  the  altar.  This  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  Optatus,  who,  objecting  to  the  Do- 
natists  their  sacrilegious  abuse  of  the  catholic  altars, 
says,  They  broke  them86  in  pieces  in  such  places,  as 
would  afford  them  plenty  of  wood  to  make  new  ones 


n  Tertul.  de  Pceniteut.  c.  9. 

71  Cypr.  Ep.  63.  ad  Caecil.  It.  Testimon.  adv.  Judaeos, 
lib.  2.  c.  2. 

»  Vid.  Cypr.  Ep.  40,  42,  55,  64,  70. 

"  Zeno,  Serm.  9.  ad  Neophyt.  Ecclesia  sacri  altaris 
fceliciter  enutrita  cancellis. 

"  Cave,  Hist.  Literar.  p.  176. 

K  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  8.  p.  i89.  'H/uas  /3<u/uoi>s  Kal 
dyaXfiaTa  Kai  veios  iSpvoOai  (ptvyeiv. 

"  Minuc.  Octav.  Cur  nullas  aras  habent,  templa  nulla, 
nulla  nota  simulacra  ? 

78  Arnob.  cont.  Gentes,  lib.  6.  Nou  altaria  fabricemus, 
non  aras. 


79  Lactant.  lib.  2.  c.  2.    Quid  sibi  templa,  quid  arae  vo- 
lunt,  &c. 
»  Synes.  Catastatis,  p.  303. 

81  Chrysost.  Hom.21.  Quod  oportet  haereses  esse,  t.  5.  p. 
313.     It.  Hom.  39.  de  Pentecost.  p.  553. 

82  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  voce  Tpairt^a. 

85  Aug.  Ep.  59.  ad  Paulin.  Hom.  26.  de  Verbis  Domini. 
94  Hom.  26.  ex  editis  a  Sirmondo,  ad  Mensam  Cypriani. 

85  Aug.  Ep.  50.  ad  Bonifac.  p.  84.  Stantem  ad  altare, 
fustibus  et  hujusmodi  telis,  lignis  denique  ejusdem  altaris 
effractis,  immaniter  ceciderunt. 

86  Optat.  lib.  6.  p.  94.  Alio  loco  copia  lignorum  frangi 
jussit;  alio,  ut  altaria  raderent,  lignorum  inopia  imperavit. 
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of;  but  in  places  where  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
wood,  they  contented  themselves  with  scraping  or 
shaving  them  by  way  of  pretended  expiation.  Nay, 
the  workmen  who  wrought  in  this  egregious  service, 
had  wine  given  them,  heated  with  fires  made  of  the 
fragments  of  the  altars.  Athanasius  has  likewise 
occasion  to  tell  us,  their  communion  tables  were  of 
wood,  in  a  parallel  story  upon  the  Arians,  who,  in 
one  of  their  mad  humours,  as  he  complains,  went 
into  a  church,  and  took  the  throne  and  seats  of  the 
presbyters,  and  the  table,  which  was  of  wood,"7  and 
the  veils,  and  whatever  other  combustible  matter 
they  could  find,  and  carried  them  out  and  burned 
them.  So  that  there  is  no  question  to  be  made,  but 
that  about  this  time  the  altars  were  only  tables  of 
wood  in  Africa  and  Egypt,  as  these  testimonies 
plainly  imply.  Bona88  thinks  they  had  stone  altars 
before,  even  in  times  of  persecution,  but  he  offers 
no  proof  but  his  own  opinion.  Yet  it  is  generally 
thought,  by  Hospinian80  and  other  learned  men, 
that  they  began  to  come  in  from  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  together  with  the  stateliness  and  maguifi- 
cence  of  churches.  The  Pontifical  speaks  of  silver 
altars  dedicated  by  Constantine :  and  Gerson  and 
others,  alleged  by  Hospinian,  make  Pope  Sylvester, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  to  be  the  au- 
thor  of  a  decree,  that  all  altars  should  be  of  stone : 
but  these  authorities  are  of  no  weight,  and  the  sto- 
ries  contradict  one  another.  What  is  certain  in  the 
case  is  this  :  that  about  the  time  of  Gregory  Nyssen, 
altars  in  some  places  began  to  be  of  stone ;  for  he, 
in  his  discourse  of  baptism,  speaks  of  a  stone  altar. 
This  altar,  says  he,  whereat  we  stand00  is  by  nature 
only  common  stone,  nothing  different  from  other 
stones,  whereof  our  walls  are  made  and  our  pave- 
ments  adorned :  but  after  it  is  consecrated  and  de- 
dicated  to  the  service  of  God,  it  becomes  a  holy 
table,  an  immaculate  altar,  which  may  not  be  pro- 
miscuously  touched  by  all,  but  only  by  the  priests 
in  time  of  Divine  service.  In  the  next  age,  in 
France,  we  find  a  general  decree  made  in  the  coun- 
cil  of  Epone,01  anno  509,  that  no  altars  should  be 
consecrated,  but  such  as  were  made  of  stone  only. 
And  this  seems  to  be  the  first  pubhc  act  of  this 
nature,  that  we  have  upon  authentic  record  in  an- 
cient  history.  And  from  the  time  of  this  change  in 
the  matter  of  them,  the  form  or  fashion  of  them 


changed  likewise.  For  whereas  before  they  vvere 
in  the  form  of  tables,  they  now  began  to  be  erected 
more  like  altars,  either  upon  a  single  foot  or  pillar 
in  the  midst,  or  upon  an  edifice  erected  like  a  tomb, 
as  if  it  were  some  monument  of  a  martyr,  as  Bona 
tells  us  there  are  some  such  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
catacombs  of  Rome92  and  other  places. 
It  will  perhaps  be  something  more 

.    ,  ,    ,  ,  .  ,  Sect.  16. 

matenal  to  remark  here,  tnat  anciently     B"t  one  ait»r  m- 

.  ciently  iti  a  church. 

there  was  never  above  one  altar  ln  a 
church.  One  bishop  and  one  altar93  in  a  church, 
is  the  known  aphorism  of  Ignatius.  And  Eusebius 
is  supposed  upon  this  account  to  call  the  altar  in 
the  church  of  Paulinus  at  Tyre,  novoytvlg  3i/<nat/Hj- 
pwv,  the  single  altar,94  as  Habertus  truly  observes 
upon  it,  who  ingenuously  confesses,  that  it  has  ever 
been  the  constant  custom  of  the  Greek  churches  to 
have  but  one  altar  in  a  temple ;  in  confirmation  of 
which  he  cites  Athanasius,  Nazianzen,  Synesius, 
Socrates,  Theodoret,  Evagrius,  and  many  others. 
Cardinal  Bona  also  owns,95  he  could  find  no  foot- 
steps  of  the  contrary  practice  till  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory  the  Great,  and  then  only  in  the  Latin  church. 
For  the  Greeks  have  always  kept  to  the  ancient 
custom.  He  thinks  indeed  the  contrary  custom 
was  in  the  Latin  church  of  old,  but  he  only  shows 
his  willingness  to  believe  it  without  proof;  and 
Schelstrate98  very  justly  censures  him  for  it,  show- 
ing  out  of  Optatus  and  St.  Austin,  that  the  Latins, 
as  well  as  the  Greeks,  had  then  but  one  altar  in  a 
church.  For  Optatus97  speaks  of  the  altar  of  Cy- 
prian's  church,  as  one  only  and  no  more,  both  in  the 
time  of  Cyprian  and  afterward,  and  thence  concludes 
that  the  Donatists  were  schismatics,  because  they 
went  from  Cyprian's  altar,  and  set  up  another  altar 
against  it.  And  St.  Austin  argues  against  them" 
upon  the  same  foundation,  that  there  ought  not  to 
be  two  episcopal  altars  in  one  city.  This  supposes 
then  but  one  altar  in  a  church  among  the  Latins,  as 
well  as  the  Greeks ;  and  so  Christianus  Lupus9'  and 
Pagi,'00  the  learned  corrector  of  Baronius,  affirm  it 
to  have  been  the  constant  practice  of  the  primitive 
church.  Though  now  (to  see  what  improvement 
has  been  made  in  later  ages)  there  are  no  less  than 
twenty-five  altars,  besides  the  great  altar,  in  St. 
Peter's  church  at  Rome :  and  the  great  altar  itself 
is  no  less  than  twenty-five  feet  square,  with  a  cross 


— Ibid.  Calida  de  fragmentis  altarium  facta  est.     Vid.  p. 
95.  ibid. 

87  Athan.  Ep.  ad  Solitar.  Vitara  agentes,  t.  1.  p.  847. 
'Apirao-anTts  Tri  crvp\j/(Wta,  Kcti  dpovov,  Kat  tijv  Tpatrz- 
^av,  £u\ii/>|  yap  rjv,  &c. 

88  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  cap.  20.  n.  1. 

89  Hospin.  de  Templis,  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  p.  34. 

90  Nyssen.  de  Baptismo  Christi,  t.  3.  p.  369. 

61  Conc.  Epaunens.  can.  26.  Altaria,  nisi  lapidea,  infu- 
sione  chrismatis  non  sacrentur. 

92  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  20.  n.  1. 

93  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Philadelp.  n.  4.  "Ev  Srvo-tauTripiov  irairri 


tiJ  i/ocXijo-ia,  Kal  tls  tirio-KOTros.   Vid.  Ep.  ad  Magnes.  n.  7. 

94  Habert.  Archierat.  p.  661.  ex  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  4. 

95  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1 .  c.  14.  n.  3. 

86  Schelstrat.  Concilium  Antiochen.  p.  193. 

97  Optat.  lib.  1.  p.  42.  Erat  cathedra  episcopalis,  erat 
altare  loco  suo,  in  quo  pacifici  episcopi  retro  temporis  obtu- 
lerunt,  Cyprianus,  Lucianus  et  caHeri.  Sic  exitum  est  foras, 
et  altare  contra  altare  erectum  est. 

98  Aug.  Hom.  3.  in  1  Johan.  Si  in  unitate  sumus,  quid  fa- 
ciunt  in  hac  civitate  duo  altaria  ? 

99  Lupus  Concil.  t.  3.  Respons.  ad  Michael.  Cerular. 
ioo  Pagi,  Critic.  in  Baron.  an.  313.  n.  15. 
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of  twenty-fivc  inchcs  long  upon  it,  as  Dr.  Potter 
observesout  of  Onuphrius,  and  Angclus  Roccha,  in 
his  ingenious  book ""  of  the  number  six  hundrcd 
sixty-six. 

Some  improve  this  observation,  of 

Scct  17.  r  ,         . 

\n.i  «>m.iim«i     one  aitar  jn  a  chureh,  a  littlc  furtner, 

but  onc  in   «   cily, 

cK:^;"*!niu.«  and  think  that  anciently  there  was 
_«_,«_-»         but  one  altaJ.  jn   a  whole  citV;  or  dio. 

cese  and  country  region  belonging  to  a  bishop; 
though  there  might  be  many  lesser  churches,  as 
there  were  many  synagogues  among  the  Jews, 
though  but  one  temple  and  one  altar.  Mr.  Mede""2 
is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  so  when  Justin  Martyr 
wrote  his  Second  Apology,  bccause  of  those  words 
of  his,  On  Sundays  all  that  live  in  the  towns  or  in 
the  couiitry  meet  together  in  one  place  for  the  cele- 
bration  of  the  eucharist.  And  he  concludes  the 
same  from  several  of  Cyprian's  epistles,108  where  bi- 
shop  and  altar  are  made  correlatives.  Christianus 
Lupas  and  Pagi  seem  to  think ""  it  continued  the 
custom  within  the  walls  of  Rome  to  the  time  of 
Pope  Innocent  I.  For  he  seems  to  say  in  one  of 
his  epistles,105  that  the  presbyters  of  the  several 
tituli  or  lesser  churchcs  within  the  city  had  the  sa- 
crament  sent  to  them  every  Sunday  from  the  bi- 
shop's  altar :  but  the  presbyters  of  the  cemeteries, 
or  churches  without  the  walls,  had  hberty  to  conse- 
crate  the  eucharist  in  them,  because  the  sacraments 
were  not  to  be  carried  to  places  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance.  But  Dr.  Maurice106  and  other  learned  men 
think  the  Roman  tituli  had  always  communion  ta- 
bles,  and  the  communion  administered  in  them  from 
the  beginning,  only  the  consecrated  bread  was  sent 
to  them  from  the  oblations  made  at  the  bishop's 
altar.  For  the  oblations,  they  think,  at  first  were 
only  made  at  the  bishop's  altar,  and  always  bless- 
ed  at  the  bishop's  altar,  though  not  always  con- 
secrated  there.  Upon  which  account  the  name  of 
altar  might  be  appropriated  to  that  of  the  bishop's 
church.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  make  any  judgment 
or  decision  in  this  dispute,  being  a  matter  involved 
in  great  obscurity,  but  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for 
himself :  Dr.  Hamond  heretofore  passed  the  same 
censure  on  it,107  thinking  it  too  dark  a  point  to  be 
over-boldly  determined.  AU  I  shall  say  further 
upon  it  is  only  this,  that  it  makes  nothing  for  the 


congregational  way,  (as  soine  pretcnd,)  though  it 
wcre  certain  thcre  was  but  one  altar  in  a  diocese  at 
the  first.  For  thcre  might  notwithstanding  be 
many  churches.  Or  if  there  was  but  one  church  in 
a  diocese,  while  the  number  of  believers  was  very 
small ;  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
more,  wlien  their  number  so  increased  in  any  city  or 
territory,  that  one  church  would  not  contain  them. 

But  I  return  to  the  business  in  Sect  ,. 
hand.  In  some  of  the  more  stately  0,°',ll;;,'r'™ 
churches,  as  that  of  Sancta  Sophia, 
the  altar  was  overshadowed  with  a  sort  of  canopy, 
which,  from  the  fashion  of  it,  is  termed  by  Paulus 
Silentiarius108  irvpyos,  the  turret;  by  others,109  um- 
bmculuin  ;  but  among  the  Greeks  most  commonly, 
Kifiwpiov,  which  Durantus110  and  other  modern 
ritualists  usually  mistake  for  the  pyxis,  where  the 
host  is  kept ;  but  Du  Fresne"1  shows  it  to  have  bcen 
anciently  quite  another  thing,  viz.  an  ornamental 
canopy  hanging  over  the  altar.  This  was  raised 
in  the  form  of  a  little  turret  upon  four  pillars  at 
each  corner  of  the  altar.  The  heads  of  the  pillars 
were  adorned  with  silver  bowls,  which  was  a  usual 
ornament  in  those  days,  as  is  evident  from  the  de- 
scription  which  Eusebius"2  gives  of  the  twelve  pil- 
lars  in  Constantine's  church  at  Jerusalem.  The 
top  of  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  sphere,  adorned  with 
graven  flowers,  whence  it  has  sometimes  the  name 
of  sph<sra,  lilia,  and  malum.  Above  the  sphere  stood 
the  cross,  as  Paulus  Silentiarius  "3  rcpresents  it. 
And  the  several  arches  below  between  the  pillars 
were  hanged  with  veils  or  curtains,  called,  as  some 
others,  u'fi(j>i6vpu,  which  served  also  to  cover  or  con- 
ceal  the  whole  altar.  I  have  been  the  more  parti- 
cular  in  describing  this  ornamental  structure  about 
the  altar  after  Du  Fresne,  because  the  common 
ritualists  so  generally  apply  the  name  ciborium  only 
to  their  pyx,  whereas  in  the  most  ancient  writers  it 
signifies  this  beautiful  fabric  about  the  altar. 

In  some  places,  after  images  and  pic- 
tures  began  to  be  allowed  in  churches,  or  Ae  «rt_ri.it, 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  represented  ln 
the  efligies  of  a  silver  dove  hovering  over  the  altar  • 
and  their  baptisteries  had  the  same,  as  we  learn 
from  the  complaint  against  Severus,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch,  in  the  council  of  Constantinople  under  Men- 


m  Vid.  Synops.  Criticor.  in  Apocal.  xiii.  18. 

102  Mede,  Disc.  of  Churches,  p.  326. 

103  Cyprian.  Ep.  40,  72,  73. 

1M  Pagi,  Crit.  in  Baron.  an.  313.  n.  15. 

105  Innocent.  I.  Ep.  1.  ad  Decent.  c.  5.  De  fermento,  quod 
die  Dominica  per  titulos  mittimus,  superflue  nos  consulere 
voluisti,  cum  omnes  ecclesiae  nostrae  intra civitatem  sunt  con- 
stitutae.  Quarum  presbyteri,  quia  die  ipso  propter  plebem 
sibi  creditam,  uobiscum  convenire  non  possunt,  idtirco  fer- 
mentum  a  nobis  confectum  per  acolythos  accipiunt,  ut  se  a 
nostra  communione,  maxime  illa  die,  non  judicent  separatos. 
Quod  per  parochias  fieri  debere  non  puto,  quia  non  longe 
portanda  suut  sacramenta.     Nec  nos  per  ccemiteria  diversa 


constitutis  presbyteris  destinamus,  sed  presbyteri  eorum  con- 
ficiendorum  jus  habent  alque  licentiam. 

106  Maurice,  Dioces.  Episc.  p.  38.  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib. 
1.  c.  23.  n.  9,  diflers  in  this,  that  he  thinks  every  church  had 
her  own  oblations  and  the  eucharist  consecrated  out  of  them. 

""  Hamond.  Dissert.  cont.  Blondel.  3.  c.  8.  n.  15.  In 
re  incomperta  non  est  audacter  nimis  pronunciandum. 

"*  Paul.  Silent.  par.  2.  ver.  303.        109  Ordo  Romanus. 

110  Durant.  de  Ritib.  Eccl.  lib.  1.  c.  16. 

111  Du  Fresne,  Com.  in  Paul.  Silent.  p.  569. 
"*  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Const.  lib.  3.  c.  38. 

"'  Paul.  Silent.  ibid.  "T\}r68i  6'ai/Tov  o-Tavpds  iirtpTiX- 
\u>t>  dva<paiviTat. 
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nas,  anno  536,  where  he  is  accused  for  diverting"1 
to  his  own  use,  among  other  treasures  of  the  church, 
the  silver  and  golden  doves  that  hanged  over  the 
baptistery  and  the  altar,  as  types  or  symbols  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  first  time 
we  meet  with  any  thing  of  this  kind.  For  no  credit 
is  to  be  given  to  the  author  of  the  Life  of  St.  Basil, 
under  the  name  of  Amphilochius,  when  he  says, 
St.  Basil  was  used  to  reserve  the  eucharist  in  one 
of  these  silver  doves ;  because  he  is  known  to  be 
a  spurious  writer.  However,  when  the  thing  came 
to  be  in  use,  the  place  over  the  altar  where  it 
hanged,  was  called  peristerion,  from  irtptartpa,  the 
Greek  name  for  a  dove,  as  Du  Fresne  and  others 
have  observed.  If  it  be  inquired  where  the  eu- 
charist  was  reserved  according  to  ancient  custom ; 
I  answer,  in  times  of  persecution  the  priests  seem 
to  have  had  it"5in  their  own  private  custody  at 
home,  as  may  be  collected  from  an  epistle  of  Diony- 
sius  in  Eusebius,  where  he  relates  how  Serapion 
had  the  eucharist  sent  him  in  the  night  by  a  boy, 
the  presbyter  being  sick  and  not  able  to  attend 
upon  him.  At  other  times  it  was  kept  in  one  of 
the  pastophoria,  which  were  certainly  places  distinct 
from  the  altar.  For  so  the  author  of  the  Consti- 
tutions"6  plainly  informs  us.  In  process  of  time 
it  came  to  be  kept  at  the  altar,  either  in  those  silver 
doves  we  have  been  speaking  of,  or  in  an  ark  or 
pyx  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  which  by  some  canons 
is  ordered  to  be  placed  upon  the  altar.  For  in  the 
second  council  of  Tours,  anno  567,  a  decree  was 
made,1"  that  the  eucharist  should  not  be  kept  in  the 
armarium,  but  under  the  figure  of  the  cross  upon 
the  altar.  And  so  in  process  of  time  the  pyx  took 
the  name  of  ciborium,  which  originally  is  an  Egyp- 
tian  name  for  the  husk  of  a  bean,  as  Suicerus"s 
notes  out  of  Hesychius,  and  thence  used  by  the 
Greeks  to  signify  a  large  cup  or  bowl,  broad  at  the 
bottom  and  narrow  at  the  top,  and  from  that  resem- 
blance  perhaps  it  came  also  to  be  the  name  of  this 
turret  or  spiral  structure  about  the  altar. 

_  ,  „„  From  the  forementioned  canon  of 

Sect.  20. 

g  "ehofn.ife''croshsesei  the  council  of  Tours  it  is  plain,  that 
upon  the  aitar.        j^  the  French  churches  the  figure  of 

the  cross  was  another  part  of  the  ornament  of  the 
altar,  since  the  eucharist,  or  sacramental  body  of 


Christ,  is  ordered  to  be  laid  undcr  it.  But  when 
crosses  came  first  to  be  set  up  in  churches  is  not  so 
easy  to  be  determined.  That  they  were  not  in  use 
for  the  three  first  ages,  seems  evident  enough  from 
the  silence  of  all  the  writers  of  those  times,  and  from 
Eusebius,  who  has  frequent  occasion  to  describe 
minutely  the  churches  of  Constantine  and  others, 
but  never  once  mentions  a  cross  erected  in  them, 
though  he  speaks  frequently  of  crosses  set  up  in 
other  public  places,  as  a  learned  writer"9  has  judi- 
ciously  observed  out  of  him,  who  thinks  they  began 
not  to  be  set  up  in  churches  till  after  the  year  340. 
Chrysostom120  speaks  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  as 
used  at  the  Lord's  table,  in  the  consecration  of 
priests  and  celebration  of  the  eucharist;  but  that 
seems  to  be  meant  of  the  transient  sign  made  in  the 
forehead,  (which  St.  Austin121  and  the  authorof  the 
Constitutions 122  speak  of  likewise,)  and  not  of  any 
material  cross  set  upon  the  altar.  But  Sozomen12J 
speaks  of  material  crosses  lying  upon  the  altar; 
though  not  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  (as  Gretser12' 
mistakes,  whose  error  is  justly  corrected  by  Vale- 
sius,)  but  in  his  own  time.  And  after  him  Evagrius 
speaks  of  silver  crosses  given  by  Chosroes125  to  one 
of  the  churches  of  Constantinople  to  be  fixed  upon 
the  altar.  So  that  the  original  of  this  custom  is 
not  to  be  deduced  from  Constantine,  as  many  sup- 
pose,  but  from  the  following  ages  of  the  church. 
But  it  is  more  certain  that  the  altars  Sect  21 
were  always  covered  with  some  decent  namen°™lndhaieto 
cloth,  used  for  ornament,  not  for  mys-  B'ls<"  tl,e  altar' 
tery,  as  in  after  ages.  Optatus,  pleading  against  the 
Donatists,  that  the  altars  could  not  be  polluted  by 
the  catholics  touching  them,  (as  the  Donatists  vainly 
pretended,)  uses  this  argument  to  confute  them,  that 
if  any  thing  was  polluted,  it  must  be  the  coverings, 
and  not  the  tables ;  for  every  one  knew  that  the 
tables 126  were  covered  with  a  linen  cloth  in  time  of 
Divine  service :  so  that  while  the  sacrament  was 
admimstering,  the  covering  might  be  touched,  but 
not  the  table.  And  for  this  reason  they  pretended  to 
wash  the  palls  (as  he  calls  them  in  another  place)  in 
order  to  give  them  an  expiation.127  Victor  Uticensis 
makes  a  like  complaint  of  one  Proculus,  an  agent  of 
King  Geisericus,  who,  having  plundered  the  catho- 
lic  churches  in  Zeugitana,  made  himself  a  shirt  and 


ih  Conc.  Const.  Act.  5.  t.  5.  p.  159. 

"5  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  44. 

■™  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57.  lib.  8.  c.  13. 

117  Conc.  Turon.  2.  can.  3.  Ut  corpus  Domini  in  altari, 
non  in  armario,  setl  sub  crucis  titulo  componatur.  So  it  is 
read  in  Crab's  edition.  But  others,  instead  of  armario,  read 
it,  in  imaginario  ordine,  and  explain  it  by  ciborium.  See 
Du  Fresne,  p.  575. 

118  Suicer.  Thesaur.  voce  Kt/3u>/oioi/. 

"9  Dallaeus  de  Cultu  Relig.  lib.  5.  c.  8.  p.  773. 

120  Chrysost.  Demonstrat.  Quod  Christus  sit  Deus,  c.  9. 
t.  5.  p.  810. 

121  Aug.  Hom.  118.  in  Joh.     Quid  est  signum  Christi  nisi 


cruxChristi?  Quod  signum  nisi  adhibeatur  sive  frontibus 
credentium,  sive  ipsi  aquae  ex  qua  regenerantur,  sive  oleo  quo 
chrismate  unguntur,  sive  sacrificio  quo  aluntur ;  nihil  horura 
rite  perficitur. 

122  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  12. 

123  Sozom.  lib.  2.  c.  3,  says  of  one  Probianus,  that  he  saw 
in  a  vision,  aTavpov  trvpfio\ov  twv  avaKetptvcov  tcv  0v<rtaa- 

Tt/OIUJ. 

124  Gretser.  de  Cruce,  lib.  2.  c.  13.     >2i  Evagr.  lib.  6.  c.  21. 
126  Optat.  lib.  6.  p.  95.  Quis  fidelium  nescit  in  peragendis 

mysteriis  ipsa  ligna  linteamine  cooperiri  ?     Inter  ipsa  sa- 
cramenta  velamen  potuit  tangi,  non  lignum. 
,27  Optat.  ibid.  p.  98.     Lavistis  proculdubio  pallas,  &c. 
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breeche*  of  the  paUa  of  the  altar.1"  Isidore  of 
Pelusium  takea  uotice  also  of  the  aindon,m  or  fine 
linen,  upon  which  the  body  of  Christ  was  conse- 
crated.  But  sometimcs  they  were  of  richer  materials, 
and  more  Bumptuous.  Palladius  '"  speaks  of  some  of 
the  Roman  ladies,  who,  renouncing  the  world,  be- 
queathed  their  silks  to  make  coverings  for  the  altar. 
And  Theodoret'31  says  of  Constantine,  that,  among 
other  gifts  which  he  bestowed  upon  his  aew-built 
church  of  Jerusalem.  he  gave  /3i«riXiic<i  TrapairfTciop.a- 
ra,  a  royal  pall,  or  piecc  of  rich  tapestry  for  the  altar. 
But  that  may  signify  the  curtains  or  hangings  o£ 
the  ciborium,  as  wcll  as  the  covering  of  the  altar; 
and  so  cvcry  utensil  or  ornament  about  the  altar 
may  be  supposed  to  be  rich  and  splendid  in  such 
churches  as  were  of  a  royal  foundation.  The  holy 
vessels  which  they  made  use  of  to  administer  the 
eucharist  in,  were  another  part  of  the  ornament  of 
the  altar.  But  the  richness  of  these  was  not  always 
estimated  from  the  materials  they  were  made  of,  but 
from  the  use  they  were  put  to.  For  the  materials 
were  sometimes  no  better  than  plain  glass  or  wood. 
IrenEeus,"2  and  Epiphanius  after  him,133  speaking  of 
Marcus,  the  father  of  the  Marcosian  heretics,  say, 
he  used  a  glass  cup  in  the  celebration  of  the  eu- 
charist :  which  is  not  noted  as  any  singular  thing 
in  him;  for  both  Baronius134  and  Bona135  think  it 
was  then  the  common  custom  of  the  church.  And 
it  is  evident  it  continued  in  some  places  to  the  time 
of  St.  Jerom.  For  he,  speaking  of  Exuperius,  bi- 
shop  of  Tholouse,  and  commending  his  frugality, 
tells  us136  that  he  ministered  the  body  of  Christ  in  a 
basket  of  osiers,  and  the  blood  in  a  glass  cup.  Ba- 
ronius  and  Bona  will  furnish  the  reader  with  a  great 
many  other  instances  to  the  same  purpose.  I  shall 
only  add,  that  in  one  of  our  own  synods  here  in 
England,  the  synod  of  Calcuth,  anno  787,  there  is  a 
canon137  which  forbids  the  use  of  horn  cups  in  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist ;  which  seems  to  imply 
that  they  were  in  use  before.  But  yet  I  must  note, 
that  it  was  commonly  necessity  that  drove  the 
church  to  use  vessels  of  such  ordinary  materials; 
either  when  she  laboured  under  extreme  poverty,  or 
thought  fit  to  dispose  of  her  silver  and  gold  plate 
for  the  redemption  of  captives,  or  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  of  which  I  have  given  a  great  many  instances 


m  another  place,138  which  show  that  the  church 
had  her  vessels  of  silver  and  gold,  else  she  could 
not  have  melted  them  down  for  such  pious  uses. 
Nay,  even  in  times  of  persecution,  when  there  was 
some  danger  of  being  plundered  and  despoiled,  the 
weaithier  churches  had  their  sacred  vessels  of  silver 
and  gold.  This  is  evident,  from  what  Prudentius  ob- 
serves  in  the  Roman  church  in  the  time  of  Lauren- 
tius  the  martyr,  who  suffered  in  the  persecution  of 
Valerian.  It  was  part  of  his  crime,  that  he  would 
not  deliver  up  the  golden  plate,139  in  which  they  were 
used  to  celebrate  their  sacred  mysteries.  And  that 
we  may  not  think  he  spake  only  with  a  poetical 
flourish,  we  may  see  the  same  thing  observed  by 
Optatus  of  the  church  of  Carthage,  in  the  Diocletian 
persecution.  For  when  Mensurius  the  bishop  was 
forced  to  go  to  Rome,  to  have  his  trial  there,  he  was 
at  some  loss110  what  to  do  with  the  plate  and  other 
silver  and  gold  ornaments  of  the  church,  which  he 
could  neither  hide  in  the  earth,  nor  carry  with  him. 
At  last  he  comes  to  this  resolution,  to  leave  them 
with  the  elders  of  the  church,  first  taking  an  in- 
ventory  of  them,  which  he  gave  to  a  deaconess, 
with  these  instructions,  that  if  he  never  returned, 
she  should,  when  times  of  peace  returned,  give  it  to 
the  person  whom  she  found  seated  on  the  bishop's 
throne.  Which  she  did  as  soon  as  Ccecilian  was 
chosen  bishop,  who,  calling  upon  the  elders  to  deli- 
ver  up  their  trust,  they,  having  embezzled  the  things, 
denied  that  ever  they  had  received  them ;  and  to 
be  revenged  of  Csecilian,  they  joined  with  his  an- 
tagonists,  Botrus  and  Celeusius,  who  were  compe- 
titors  with  Caecilian  for  the  bishopric,  and  the  first 
authors  of  the  schism  of  the  Donatists.  What  this 
inventory  contained  we  may  judge  by  another  about 
the  same  time  given  up  to  the  persecutors  by  Paul, 
bishop  of  Cirta,  who  was  one  of  those  called  tradi- 
tors  upon  that  account.  There  we  find  two 141  gold 
cups,  six  silver  cups,  six  silver  water-pots,  a  silver 
cucumellum,  which  I  take  to  be  a  flagon  or  bowl, 
seven  silver  lamps,  &c.  All  which  were  vessels  or 
utensils  belonging  to  the  service  of  the  church  and  the 
altar.  For  as  they  had  vessels  for  the  wine,  so  they 
had  vessels  also  for  the  water,  which  in  those  days 
was  always  mingled  with  the  wine,  and  was  used 
also  for  washing  their  hands  in  the  time  of  the  ob- 


128  Victor.  de  Persec.  Vandal.  lib.  1.  p.  593.  De  pallis 
altaris,  proh  nefas  !  camisias  sibi  et  femoralia  faciebat.  Qui 
tamen  Proculus  frustatim  sibi  comedens  linguam,  in  brevi 
turpissima  consumptus  est  morte. 

129  Isidor.  Pelus.  lib.  1.  Ep.  123. 

130  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  119. 

131  Theodor.  lib.  1.  c.  31.  m  Iren*.  lib.  1.  c.  9. 
133  Epiphan.  Haer.  34.  num.  1.         134  Baron.  an.  216. 

135  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  u.  1. 

136  Hieron.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.  Nihil  illo  ditius,  qui  corpus 
Domini  canistro  vimineo,  sanguinem  portat  in  vitro. 

137  Synod.  Calchuthens.  c.  10.  apud  Spclman.  Conc.  Brit. 
t.  1.  p.  291. 


138  Book  V.  chap.  6.  sect.  6. 

139  Prudent.  ittpl  (TTi<pavu>v,  Hymn.  2.  Hunc  esse  vestns 
orgiis  moremque  et  artem  proditum  est,  Hanc  disciplinam 
fttderis,  libent  ut  auro  antistites.  Argenteis  Scyphis  ferunt 
fumare  sacrum  sanguinem,  &c. 

140  Optat.  lib.  1.  p.  41.  Erant  ecclesiae  ex  auro  et  argento 
quamplurimaornainenta,  quae  uec  defodere  terrae,  nec  secum 
portare  poterat. 

141  Gesta  Purgation.  Caeciliani  ad  calcem  Optati,  p.  260. 
Calices  duo  aurei :  item  calices  sex  argentei :  urceola  sex 
argentea :  cucumellum  argenteum :  lucernae  argenleae  sep- 
tem:  cereofaladuo,  &c. 
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lation,  of  which  customs  it  will  be  more  proper  to 
speak  in  another  place.  These  vessels  we  here  see 
were  of  silver  in  the  church  of  Cirta  as  well  as 
others.  Their  candlesticks  or  lamps  were  of  the 
like  precious  substance,  and  some  golden,  as  Pru- 
dentius l42  represents  them,  when  he  brings  in  the 
tyrant  demanding  of  Laurentius,  the  Roman  deacon, 
the  golden  lamps  which  they  used  in  their  night 
assemblies.  These  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
Athanasius,1'3  and  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,1" 
which  allow  oil  to  be  offered  for  the  lamps.  Pau- 
linus  also  lls  and  St.  Jerom"8  speak  of  them,  and 
seem  to  intimate  that  in  their  time  they  were  light- 
ed  by  day  as  well  as  by  night :  which  was  an  in- 
novation  upon  the  old  custom:  for  the  first  and 
primirive  use  of  them  was  owing  to  necessity,  when 
Christians  were  forced  to  meet  in  nocturnal  assem- 
blies  for  fear  of  persecution.  At  which  time  they 
did  not  allow  or  approve  of  lighting  them  by  day. 
Nor  does  St.  Jerom  say,  there  was  any  order  of  the 
church,  or  so  much  as  general  custom,  to  authorize 
it;  but  only  it  was  tolerated  in  some  places,  to 
satisfy  the  ignorance,  and  weakness,  and  simplicity 
of  some  secular  men  :  and  all  he  pretends  to  offer 
in  justification  of  it,  is  only,  that  there  was  no  idol- 
atry  in  it,  as  Vigilantius  had  heavily  laid  the  charge 
upon  it.  However,  there  was  this  difference  between 
the  age  of  St.  Jerom  and  those  which  went  before, 
that  the  former  ages  positively  condemn  it.  For 
not  to  mention  what  Lactantius '"  and  others  say  to 
expose  the  like  custom  among  the  heathens,  the 
council  of  Ehberis  expressly  forbids  it  in  a  very 
plain  canon,148  though  the  reason  be  something  dark 
that  is  given  for  the  prohibition  :  Let  no  one  pre- 
sume  to  set  up  lights  in  the  day-time  in  any  ceme- 
tery  or  church  ;  for  the  spirits  of  the  saints  are  not 
to  be  molested.  I  shall  not  now  stand  to  inquire 
into  the  meaning  of  this  reason  :  it  is  sufficient 
that  the  thing  was  then  prohibited  in  plain  terms  : 
from  whence  it  is  evident  the  contrary  custom  must 
be  new,  though  prevailing  both  in  the  East  and 
West  in  the  time  of  Paulinus  and  St.  Jerom.  Some 
also  plead  hard  for  the  antiquity  of  censers  and  in- 
cense,  deriving  them  down  from  apostohcal  custom 
and  practice.     So  Cardinal  Bona149  and  others  of 


the  Romish  church.  But  there  are  no  footsteps  of 
these  things  in  the  three  first  ages  of  the  church. 
The  Canons  under  the  name  of  the  Apostles  indeed"0 
mention  incense  in  the  time  of  the  oblation.  But 
it  still  remains  a  question,  whether  those  Canons 
belong  to  any  of  the  three  first  ages.  Hippolytus 
Portuensis  is  another  author  produced  by  a  learned 
person  1S1  of  our  own  church  in  this  cause.  But 
besides  that  his  authority  is  as  questionable  as  the 
former,  all  that  he  says  may  be  interpreted  to  a 
spiritual  or  figurative  sense.  For  speaking  of  the 
times  of  antichrist,  and  the  desolations  of  the  church 
in  those  days,  he  says,  The  church  shall  mourn  with 
a  very  great  mourning,  because  her  oblation  and 
incense  is  not  duly IM  performed.  Which  may  mean 
no  more  than  that  the  liturgy  or  service  of  the 
church  will  be  abolished.  For  the  prayers  and 
worship  of  the  saints  are  called  the  Christian  in- 
cense,  Rev.  v.  8 ;  and  so  I  think  we  are  to  under- 
stand  those  words  of  St.  Ambrose  also,153  who,  speak- 
ing  of  the  angel's  appearing  to  Zacharias,  standing 
on  the  right  side  of  the  altar  of  incense,  says,  I  wish 
the  angel  may  stand  by  us  when  we  incense  the 
altar  and  offer  our  sacrifice.  Yea,  doubtless  the  angel 
stands  by  us,  at  the  time  that  Christ  stands  there 
and  is  offered  upon  the  altar.  Here,  I  take  it,  the 
sacrificing  of  Christ  and  the  incensing  of  the  altar 
are  both  of  the  same  nature,  that  is,  spiritual  and 
mystical :  and  therefore  hence  nothing  can  be  con- 
cluded  for  the  use  of  incense  and  censers  in  the 
most  strict  and  literal  sense  as  yet  in  the  Christian 
church.  Neither  do  we  find  any  mention  made  of 
censers  in  any  part  of  the  Constitutions  under  the 
name  of  the  Apostles,  whicn  is  an  argument,  that 
when  the  author  of  those  coUections  wrote,  they 
were  not  yet  become  utensils  of  the  altar;  as  they 
were  when  Evagrius lsl  wrote  his  history ;  for  he 
mentions  golden  censers,  as  well  as  golden  crosses, 
given  by  Chosroes  to  the  church  of  Constantinople. 
By  which  we  may  guess  that  crosses  and  censers  were 
the  product  of  one  and  the  same  age,  and  came  into 
the  church  together.  Images  and  relics  upon  the 
altar  are  usages  also  of  later  ages.  And  so  are 
many  utensils  of  the  present  Greeks,  as  the  lancea, 
asteriscus,  dicerion,  tricerion,  and    cochlear,  which 


142  Prudent.  de  Coron.  Hymn.  2.  Auroque  noctuniis  sa- 
cris  adstare  fixos  cereos. 

143  Athanas.  Ep.  ad  Orthodox.  t.  1.  p.  946. 

144  Cannn.  Apost.  c.  3. 

145  Paulin.  Natal.  3.  S.  Felicis.  Clara  coronantur  densis 
altaria  lychnis :  lumina  ceratis  adolentur  odora  papyris : 
nocte  dieque  micant,  &c. 

146  Hieron.  Ep.  53.  ad  Ripar.  Accensique  ante  eorum  tu- 
mulos  cerei,  idololatria;  insignia  sunt?  &c.  Id.  cont.  Vigilant. 
t.  2.  p.  123.  Aliqui  propter  imperitiam  et  simplicitatem 
saccularium  hominum — hoc  pro  honore  martyrum  faciunt. 

147  Lactant.  lib.  6.  c.  2.  Accendunt  lumina;  velut  in  te- 
nebris  agenti  Deo,  &c. 

149  Conc.  Eliber.  c.  34.  Cereos  per  diem  placuit  in  cccini- 


terio  non   incendi.     Inquietandi  enim  sanctorum  spiritus 
non  sunt. 

149  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  9. 

150  Canon.  Apost.  c.  3.  Gv/xiafia  tw  Kaipco  t>;s  dyiat 
■7rpo<T<popas. 

151  Bever.  Cod.  Canon.  Vindic.  lfb.  2.  c.  1.  n.  5. 

152  Hippol.  de  Consum.  Mundi,  Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  Lat.  t.  2. 
p.  357.  Note,  The  vcords  are  not  in  the  genuine  Hippoly- 
tus  published  by  Combefis  Auctario  Novissimo. 

m  Ambros.  Com.  in  Luc.  i.  11.  p.  599.  Utinam  nobi» 
quoque  adolentibus  altaria,  sacrificium  deferentibus,  assis- 
tat  angelus,  imo  prsbeat  se  videndum.  Non  enim  dubites 
assistere  angelum,  quando  Christus  assistit,  Christus  immo- 
latur.  1S1  Evagr.  lib.  6.  c.  21. 
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Bona  "■  says  were  never  known  in  tlie  Latin  clmrch, 
much  less  in  the  ancicnt  church.  So  I  shall  not 
stand  to  explain  tlum.  Nor  say  any  thing  here  of 
the  Biblc,  tho  Diptychs,  and  their  ritual  books, 
which  were  both  utensils  and  ornaments  of  the 
altar,  because  thesc  will  be  spoken  of  in  other 
places.  The  altare  portatile,  or  movable  altars,  of 
the  Latins,  and  the  antimensia,  or  consecrated  cloths, 
of  the  Greeks,  to  be  uscd  in  places  which  have  no 
altars,  I  omit  likewise,  as  being  a  modem  invention 
of  later  ages.  Habertus,156  indecd,  is  very  solicitous 
to  have  their  portable  altars  thought  as  old  as  St. 
Basil,  because  St.  Basil  in  one  of  his  epistles  speaks 
of  Mat  TpairiZat,  private  tables,  in  some  churches. 
But  he  wholly  mistakes  his  author's  meaning :  for 
he  is  only  speaking  of  the  rudeness  of  some  heretics, 
who,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  pulled  down 
the  catholic  altars,  and  set  up  their  own  altars,  or 
tables,  in  the  room.  So  that  it  is  not  those  portable 
altars  he  is  discoursing  of,  but  heretical  altars  set 
up  in  opposition  to  the  catholics,  which  Habertus 
would  hardly  own  to  be  the  altars  of  the  Romish 
church.  Durantus '"  and  Bona 1M  do  not  pretend  to 
find  them  in  any  author  before  the  time  of  Bede  and 
Charles  the  Great,  and  therefore  we  may  conclude 
thev  were  a  modern  invention.  But  the  pnrifoa, 
orjtabella,  are  somewhat  more  ancient,  being  men- 
tioned  by  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,159  who 
makes  it  one  part  of  the  deacon's  office  in  the  time 
of  the  oblation,  to  stand  on  each  side  of  the  altar, 
and  with  these  instruments  in  their  hands,  (brushes 
or  fans,  we  may  English  them,)  to  drive  away  all 
such  little  insects  as  might  drop  into  the  cups  or  in- 
fest  the  altar.  The  author  of  the  Fasti  Siculi,  or 
Chronicon  Alexandrinum,160  calls  them  rf/iu»  pnriSta, 
and  reckons  them  among  the  holy  utensils  of  the 
altar,  which  were  laid  up  among  the  rest  in  the  sceu- 
ophylacium,  or  vestry  of  the  church.  For  which 
reason  I  thought  it  not  improper  to  mention  them, 
whilst  we  are  speaking  of  the  utensils  of  the  altar. 
In  many  churches,  besides  the  com- 
or  u»'  obimion-  munion  table,  in  one  of  the  lesser  re- 

anum,  or  prothtsit. 

cesses  or  conchas  of  the  bema,  there 
was  a  place  where  the  offerings  of  the  people  were 
received,  out  of  which  the  bread  and  wine  was  taken 
that  was  consecrated  at  the  altar.  In  the  liturgies 
under  the  names  of  Chrysostom161  and  St.  James,162 
and  other  modern  Greek  writers,  this  is  called  ttoo- 
&«x«c  and  TrapaTpairiZov,  the  side-table.  In  the  Ordo 
Romanus  it  has  the  name  of  oblationarium  and  pro- 


thesis  also,  for  the  one  is  made  the  explication  of 
thc  other.  And  here  also  it  is  termed  paratorium, 
because,  when  the  offerings  were  received,  prepara- 
tion  was  made  out  of  them  for  the  eucharist.  There 
is  little  question  to  be  made  but  that  the  ancient 
churchcs  had  something  answerable  to  this,  but  it 
went  under  other  names  ;  for  we  never  meet  with  a 
prothesis,  or  paratorium,  or  oblationarium,  in  express 
terms  in  any  ancient  writer.  But  the  thing  itself 
we  often  find.  Cyprian 16S  seems  to  speak  of  it  under 
the  borrowed  name  of  the  corban,  rebuking  a  rich 
and  wealthy  matron  for  coming  to  celebrate  the 
eucharist  without  any  regard  to  the  corban,  and  par- 
taking  of  the  Lord's  supper  without  any  sacrifice 
of  her  own,  but  rather  eating  of  the  oblations  which 
the  poor  had  brought.  In  the  fourth  council161  of 
Carthage  this  place  goes  by  the  general  name  of  the 
saerarium,  or  sanctuary,  as  being  that  part  of  the 
sanctuary  where  the  oblations  for  the  altar  were 
received.  For  they  had  two  repositories  for  the 
offerings  of  the  people,  the  one  without  the  church, 
called  the  gazophylacium,  or  treasury,  and  the  other 
within  the  church,  which  was  this  sacrarium,  or 
corban.  And  therefore  it  is  that  that  council  for- 
bids  the  offerings  of  such  Christians  as  were  at  va- 
riance  one  with  another,  to  be  received  either  in  the 
treasury  or  the  sanctuary.  Paulinus  is  more  exact 
in  describing  this  place  than  any  other  ancient 
writer,  yet  he  gives  it  a  different  name,  calling  it  one 
of  the  secretaria  of  the  church.  For  he  tells  us16S 
there  were  two  secretaria,  one  on  the  right  hand, 
and  the  other  on  the  left  hand  of  the  altar.  That 
on  the  right  hand  was  the  same  with  the  prothesis, 
or  paratorium,  we  are  speaking  of,  and  the  use  of  it 
he  describes  in  these  verses,  which  were  set  over  it : 

Hic  locus  est  vencranda  penus  qua  conditur,  et  qua 
Promitur  alma  sacri  pompa  ministerii. 

This  is  the  place  where  the  holy  food  is  reposited, 
and  whence  we  take  provision  and  furniture  for  the 
altar.  That  on  the  other  side  was  the  same  with 
the  diaconicum  bematis,  the  use  of  which  he  describes 
in  part,  in  these  two  other  verses,  set  over  it  also  : 

Si  quem  sancta  tenet  meditandi  in  lege  voluntas, 
Hic  poterit  residens  sanctis  intendere  libris. 

If  any  one,  (that  is,  any  of  the  priests,  whose  apart- 
ment  this  was,)  is  minded  to  meditate  in  the  law  of 
God,  here  he  has  room  to  sit  and  read  the  holy 
books.     A  little  before 166  he  makes  the  like  descrip- 


155  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  6. 

156  Habert.  Archieratic.  p.  664.     Portatilia  illa  altaria  vi- 
dentur  dici  a  basilio  iSiat  Tpairtjai,  Ep.  72. 

IOT  Durant.  de  Ritib.  Eccl.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  7. 
'»  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  20.  n.  3. 
159  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  12. 
180  Chronic.  Alexandr.  p.  892. 
lsl  Chrysost.  Liturg.  Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  Lat.  t.  2.  p.  74. 
•■  Missa  Jacobi,  ibid.  p.  21. 
x  2 


lss  Cyprian.  de  Opere  et  Eleemos.  p.  203.  Locuples  et 
dives  es,  et  Dominicum  celebrare  te  credis,  qua?  corbonara 
omniuo  non  respicis;  qua»  in  Dominicum  sine  sacrificio  venis; 
quspartem  de  sacrificio,  quod  pauper  obtulit,  sumis  ? 

1M  Conc.  Carthag.  4.  can.  93.  Oblationes  dissidentium 
fratrum,  neque  in  sacrario,  neque  in  gazophylacio  recipi- 
antur. 

165  Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever.  p.  154. 

168  Paulin.  ibid.  p.  152.  Una  earmn  immolanti  hostias  ju- 
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tion  of  these  two  secret  apartments  in  prose,  telling 
us,  that  the  one  was  the  place  which  prepared  the 
host  or  oblation  of  joy  for  the  priest :  (whence  doubt- 
less  in  after  ages,  as  I  noted  before,  it  got  the  name 
of  paratorium  .•)  and  the  other  was  a  place,  whither 
the  clergy  retired,  after  the  sacrifice  was  ended,  and 
the  people  were  dismissed,  to  make  their  con- 
cluding  prayers  in  private. 

s«t.  23.  li\ns  latter  place  was  a  sort  of  vestry 

riZ^rZcoit  within  the  church,  whither  the  dea- 
cons  brought  the  vestments  and  ves- 
sels  and  utensils  belonging  to  the  altar,  out  of  the 
greater  diaconicum,  to  be  in  a  readiness  for  Divine 
service.  And  in  this  respect  it  had  also  the  name 
of  oKtvotyvkaKiov,  the  repository  of  the  sacred  utensils, 
because  hither  they  were  carried  back  immediately 
by  the  deacons  as  soon  as  the  service  was  ended,  or 
whilst  the  post-communion  psalm  was  singing  by 
the  people,  as  the  author  of  the  Chronicon ICT  Alex- 
andrinum  represents  it.  Here  the  priests  also  put 
on  their  robes  they  used  to  officiate  in  :  and  hither 
they  came  again,  when  the  public  service  was  end- 
ed,  to  make  their  private  addresses  to  God,  as  has 
been  noted  already  out  of  Paulinus;  and  in  the 
liturgies  ascribed  to  St.  James,  St.  Mark,  St.  Chry- 
sostom,168  there  are  the  forms  of  prayer  appointed 
to  be  used  in  this  place,  one  of  which  particularly 
in  St.  James's  liturgy  is  ushered  in  with  this  title  or 
rubric,100  The  prayer  to  be  said  in  the  sceuopliylacium, 
after  the  dismission  of  the  people.  The  deacons 
commonly  had  the  care  of  this  place,  and  thence  it 
is  often  called  the  diaconicum,  and  bcmatis  diaconi- 
cum,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  diaconicum, 
which  we  shall  find  in  the  next  chapter  among  the 
exedrcB,  or  outer  buildings  of  the  church.  Du 
Fresne  im  thinks  also  that  the  name  diaconicum 
was  sometimes  more  peculiarly  given  to  that  part 
of  the  bema  or  chancel,  which  was  between  the  veils 
of  the  chancel  and  the  veils  of  the  ciborium  or  altar ; 
and  that  the  place  within  the  veils  of  the  altar  was 
distinguished  particularly  by  the  name  of  presbyte- 
rium,  because  it  was  the  place  of  the  presbyters,  as 
the  other  was  the  place  of  the  deacons,  alleging  for 
this  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,"1  which 
others  understand  in  a  different  sense,1'2  for  the 
whole  chancel  or  sanctuary  of  the  church. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE  BAPTISTERV,  AND  OTHER  OUTER  BUILDINGS, 
CALLED  THE  EXEDR^  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

We  have  hitherto  taken  a  view  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  ancient  churches  Baptltaiim. 
within  the  walls  :  it  now  remains  that  dMnct  «fomlS 
we  consider  a  little  such  buildings  as 
were  distinct  from  the  main  body,  and  yet  within 
the  bounds  of  the  church  taken  in  the  largest  sense, 
which  buildings  are  all  comprised  under  one  general 
name  of  the  exedrce  of  the  church.  For  Eusebius, 
speaking  of  the  church  of  Paulinus  at  Tyre,  says, 
When  that  curious  artist  had  finished  his  famous 
structure  within,  he  then  set  himself  about  the 
exedrce,  or  buildings1  that  joined  one  to  another  by 
the  sides  of  the  church :  by  which  buildings,  he  tells 
us,  he  chiefiy  meant  the  place,  which  was  for  the 
use  of  those  who  needed  the  purgation  and  sprink- 
ling  of  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  is,  doubt- 
less,  the  baptistery  of  the  church.  He  describes  the 
church  of  Antioch,  built  by  Constantine,  after  the 
same  manner,  telling  us,  that  it  was  surrounded 
with  exedrce,2  and  buildings  that  had  lower  and  up- 
per  stories  in  them.  So  that,  as  Valesius  and  other 
critics  have  rightly  observed,  exedra  is  a  general 
name  for  any  buildings  that  stand  round  about  the 
church.  And  hence  it  is  easy  to  conclude,  that  the 
baptistery,  which  Eusebius  reckons  the  chief  of  the 
exedrce,  was  anciently  a  building  without  the  walls 
of  the  church.  Which  observation,  because  I  find 
it  questioned  by  some,  who  place  the  font,  after  the 
modern  way,  in  the  narthex  of  the  ancient  churches, 
it  will  not  be  improper  here  to  confirm  by  a  few  plain 
instances  out  of  other  authors.  Paulinus,  bishop 
of  Nola,  setting  forth  the  great  munificence  of  his 
friend  Severus,  says,  He  built  two  churches  and  a 
baptistery  between  them  both.3  And  so  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  describes  the  baptistery  as  a  building  by 
itself,  which  had  first4  its  TrooavKiov  olkov,  that  is,  its 
porch  or  ante-room,  where  the  catechumens  made 
their  renunciation  of  Satan,  and  confession  of  faith ; 
and  then  its  tawrtpov  oIkov,  its  inner  room,5  where 
the  ceremony  of  baptism  was  performed.  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  also  speaks  of  it  as  a  distinct  building;6 
and  St.  Austin  seems  to  intimate'  that  there  were 


bilationis  patet  (leg.  parat).  Altera  post  sacerdotem,  (leg. 
post  sacrificium,)  capaci  sinu  receptat  orantes. 

167  Chron.  Alexand.  p.  892.  Vid.  Coteler.  Not.  in  Const. 
Apost.  lib.  7.  c.  12. 

168  Liturg.  Marci,  Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  Lat.  t.  2.  p.  41.  Liturg. 
Chrysost.  ibid.  p.  68. 

169  Liturg.  Jacobi,  ibid.  p.  23.  Ei>x>J  XEyo/itt/tj  iv  t<£  o-keo- 
o<l>v\uKiut  fllTa  Ttjt/  airoXvcriv. 

170  Du  Fresne,  Com.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  581. 

171  Con.  Laod.  can.  21.     "2  Seebefore,  sect.  4.  of  thischap. 
1  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  4.  p.  381.   'Eiri  to  ektos  tou  i/ew  /ue- 


TfJEi,  EJfECpCtS  Ka\  OIKOUS  tous  Trap'  EKaTipa  /ifyto-TOus  EITt- 

o-KEt/a$a)i/,  &c.  2  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Constant.  lib.  3.  c.  50. 

3  Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever.     Tu  vero  etiaui  baptisteriutn 
basilicis  duabus  interpositum  condidisti. 

4  Cyri).  Catech.  Mystag.  1.  n.  2.     Eia-titt  te  ttowtoi/  iU 
t6v  irpoavXiov  tov  /3atrTtoTij/>tou  otKOf,  &C. 

s  Id.  Catech.  2.  n.  1. 

6  Sidon.  lib.  4.  Ep.  15.     Baptisterium  quod  olim  fabrica- 
bamini,  scribitis,  jam  posse  consecrari. 

7  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  c.  8.   In  parte  fceminarum  ob- 
servanti  ad  baptisterium,  &c. 
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disrincl  apartments  in  it  for  mcn  and  women  like- 
wise.  Which  perhapa  is  thc  reason  why  St.  Am- 
brose  speaks  of  it  in  the  plural,  styling  it8  the  bap- 
tisteries  of  the  church.  In  the  time  of  Justin 
M.irtyr  and  Tertullian  \ve  arc  not  certain  that  the 
church  had  any  of  thcse  baptisteries ;  but  this  is 
past  all  douht,  however,  from  their  authority,  that 
thc  place  of  baptism  was  not  in  the  church,  but 
Bome  where  distinct  from  it.  For  Tertullian,  speak- 
ing  of  the  ceremonies  of  baptism,  says,  It  was  their 
custom  to  renonnce  thc  devil  and  his  pomp  and  his 
angels  first  in  the  church,  and  then*  again  when 
they  came  to  the  watcr.  Which  implies,  that  the 
place  of  baptism  was  without  the  church.  And  so 
Justin  Martyr10  represcnts  it,  when  he  spcaks  of 
carrying  tlie  catechumen  to  the  place  where  there 
was  waterj  whicli  perhaps  was  unlimited  in  those 
days ;  it  being  an  indifferent  thing,  as  Tertullian" 
words  it,  whether  a  man  was  baplized  in  the  sea  or 
in  a  lakc,  in  a  river  or  in  a  fountain,  in  Jordan  or 
in  Tiber,  as  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  baptized  their 
converts.  So  that  the  first  agcs  all  agreed  in  this, 
that  whether  they  had  baptisteries  or  not,  the  place 
of  baptism  was  always  without  the  church.  And 
after  this  manner  baptisteries  continued  to  the  sixth 
age,  as  appears  from  what  Durantus  observes  out 
of  Gregory  '2  of  Tours,  that  he  speaks  of  baptisteries 
still  without  the  walls  of  the  church.  Though  some 
now  began  to  be  taken  into  the  church  porch,  as 
that  wherein  he  says,'3  Remigius  baptized  King 
Clodoveus,  and  thence  they  were  afterward  removcd 
into  the  church  itself.  Though  now  the  baptistery 
of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome  is  still  after  the  an- 
cient  model,  if  Durantus  rightly  inform  us. 

These   baptisteries  were  anciently 
The3e\.Tv"capa-    verv  capacious,  because,  as  Dr.  Cave 

ciuus,  aiid  Hhy.  ,-i  i       . 

truly  observes,  the  stated  times  of 
baptism  returning  but  seldom,  there  were  usually 
great  multitudes  to  be  baptized  at  the  same  time. 
And  then  the  manner  of  baptizing  by  immersion,  or 
dipping  under  water,  made  it  necessary  to  have  a 
large  font  likewise.  Whence  the  author  of  the 
Chronicon  Alexandrinum 15  styles  the  baptistery, 
whither  Basilicus  fled  to  take  sanctuary,  piya  Quiti- 
?r)piov,  the  great  illuminary  or  school  of  baptism. 


8  Arabros.  Ep.  33.  Symbolum  aliquibus  competentibus 
in  baptisteriis  tredebam  basilica?. 

9  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  c.  3.  Aquam  adituri,  ibidem, 
sed  et  aliquanto  prius  in  ecclesia  sub  antistitis  manu  con- 
testaraur  nos  renunciare  diabolo  et  pompae  et  angelis 
ejus. 

lu  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  93. 

11  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  c.  4.  Nttlla  distinctio  est,  mari  quis 
an  stagno,  flumine  an  fonte,  lacu  an  alveo  dihtatitr,  nec 
qtticquam  refert  inter  eos  qttos  Johannes  in  Jordane,  et  quos 
Petrus  in  Tiberi  tinxit. 

12  Durant.  de  Ritib.  Eccl.  lib.  1.  c.  19.  n.  4.  Greg  Turon 
Hist.  lib.6.  c.  11. 

"  Gregor.  Tttron.  Histor.  Franc.  lib.  2.  c.  31. 


And  in  Venantius  Fortunatus"  it  is  called  aula 
baptismatis,  tlte  large  hall  of  baptism.  Which  was 
indeed  so  capacious,  that  we  sometimes  read  of 
councils  meeting  and  sitting  therein,  as  Du  Fresne " 
shows  out  of  the  Acts  of  the  Couneil  of  Chalcedon, 
and  Suicerus  has  observcd  the  same  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Council  of  Carthage,19  which  speaks  of  a  coun- 
cil  at  Constantinople  hcld  in  the  baptistery  of  the 
church. 

We  may  observe  also  in  the  fore-  Sert  3 

mentioned  authors,  how  the  baptis-  J^^JS% 
teries  were  commonly  called  <pu>Tt^i)pta,  lu,,"nat,on- 
places  of  illumination,  that  is,  baptism.  For  bap- 
tism  itself  in  ancient  writers  is  very  usually  styled 
tpwTirtfia ;  and  hence  the  place  of  baptism  called 
([noTiriipiov,  from  the  administration  of  baptism  there, 
which  was  always  attended  with  a  Divine  illumina- 
tion  of  the  soul ;  whence  persons  baptized  were  also 
called,  the  illuminate,  as  has  been  observed19  in  an- 
other  place.  But  the  baptisteries  might  also  have 
this  name  for  another  reason,  because  they  were 
the  places  of  an  illumination  or  instruction  preced- 
ing  baptism.  For  here  the  catechumens  seem  to 
have  been  trained  up  and  instructed  in  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  Christian  faith.  At  least  they 
were  here  taught  the  Creed,  as  is  evident  from  that 
noted  passage  of  St.  Ambrose,20  where  he  says,  that 
after  the  Lessons  and  Homily  he  went  into  the  bap- 
tistery  of  the  church,  to  make  the  candidates  of 
baptism  learn  the  Creed.  Therefore  from  this  illu- 
mination  preceding  baptism,  as  well  as  that  which 
was  consequent  to  it,  the  baptisteries  might  reason- 
ably  be  called  </>um<r?/pta,  and,  as  some  think,  <ppovn- 
rqpia,  schools  of  learning,  or  the  illuminatories  of 
the  church. 

It  will  be  easy  now  for  the  reader 
to  observe,  from  what  has  been  said, 
what  difference  there  was  ancientlv  a,,ci  »  '""''    A,,;i 

J      Whj  the  font  called 

between a baptistery and a  font, though  >'™"'«  and  ko\uu- 

r  J  '6         /i,)0pa. 

the  names  be  sometimes  confounded 
together.  For  the  baptistery,  properly  speaking. 
was  the  whole  house  of  building,  in  which  the  font 
stood,  and  where  all  the  ceremonies  of  baptism  were 
performed ;  but  the  font  was  only  the  fountain  or 
pool  of  water,  wherein  persons  were  immersed  or 


Sect.  4. 
Of  the  dUfrrenca 
beiween  a  baptUitcn 


11  Cave,  Primit.  Christ.  par.  1.  c.  10.  p.  312. 

15  Chron.  Alexandr.  in  Basilisco,  p.  753. 

16  Fortunat.  de  Baptister.  Moguntin.  Biblioth.  Patr.  t.  8. 
p.  780. 

17  Du  Fresne,  Com.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  592.  Conc.  Chal- 
ced.  Act.  1. 

19  Stticer.  Thesatir.  Eccl.  voce  <t><uTi>r?ipioi/,  ex  Actis  Con- 
cilii  Carthag.  p.  118.  'Ev  tio  tputTtTtipiip  TJjn/caTd  Kutv^av- 
Ttvw7ro\ii»  dytaiTaTiis  KaSo\tKr)s  Eioc\t|<7i'a?  KaSicrSivTuiv 

TUiV  aynjDTCLTUiV  eTTKTKUTTUiV. 

19  Book  I.  chap.  4.  sect.  1. 

*>  Ambros.  Ep.  33.  ad  Marcellin.  Post  lectiones  atqje 
tractatum,  dimissis  catechumenis,  symbolum  aliquibus  com- 
petentibus  in  baptisteriis  tradebam  basilicae. 
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baptized.  This  in  the  Greek  writers  is  commonly 
called21  KoXv/jPrfSrpa,  and  by  the  Latins,22  piscina, 
and  is  sometimes  expressly  distinguished  from  the 
baptistery,  as  a  part  from  the  whole.  For  Socrates23 
expressly  styles  it  ko\v  nfiit^pav  tov  j3a  lrri^tipiov,  the 
pool  of  the  baptistery.  Which  name  Dr.  Beve- 
rege24  thinks  was  given  to  the  font  by  way  of  allu- 
sion  to  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  But  Optatus 25  has  a 
more  mystical  reason  for  it :  hc  says,  it  was  called 
piscina,  in  allusion  to  our  Saviour's  technical  name, 
iX$vq,  which  was  an  acrostic  composed  of  the  initial 
letters  of  our  Saviour's  several  titles,  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  our  Saviour,  of  which  I  have  given 
an  account28  in  another  place.  But  whether  either 
of  these  reasons  be  true,  or  whether  the  font  was 
not  rather  so  called,  because  piscina  and  Ko\vn/3ri$pa 
are  common  names  of  fountains,  and  baths,  and 
pools  in  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  I  leave  to  the  de- 
termination  of  the  judicious  reader.  Du  Fresne  has 
observed  several  other  names,27  such  as  vTrovofiog, 
lavacrum,  natatoria,  and  cloaca,  a  term  peculiar  to 
Gregory  the  Great :  but  these  are  modern  names, 
.and  so  I  pass  them  over,  only  remarking  one  thing 
out  of  him,  that  whereas  Procopius,  in  his  Historia 
Arcana,  gives  it  the  name  of  di£ap.evrj,  the  recep- 
tacle,  Suidas  mistakes  it  for  the  communion  table ; 
which  I  note,  only  because  it  is  easy  for  any  one  to 
be  led  into  the  like  mistake  by  the  authority  of  that 
celebrated  writer. 

sect.  5  What  form  the  ancient  baptisteries 

kjtfM?JSU  were  built  in> r  find  n0  where  men- 

tioned  in  any  ancient  writer ;  and 
almost  as  little  of  their  ornament,  that  may  be  de- 
pended  on  as  genuine.  Durantus  indeed  has  a  very 
formal  story  out  of  the  Pontifical,  under  the  name 
of  Damasus,  how  Constantine  gave  a  rich  font  to 
the  church,  wherein  he  himself  was  baptized ;  it  was 
made,28  the  author  says,  of  porphyretic  marble, 
overlaid  with  silver ;  in  the  middle  of  it  was  a 
marble  pillar,  and  on  it  a  vial  of  pure  gold,  filled 
with  balsam  to  burn  as  in  a  lamp.  On  the  brim  of 
the  font  was  a  lamp  of  pure  gold  pouring  out  water. 
On  the  right  hand  of  that  a  silver  image  of  Christ, 
and  on  the  left  hand  a  silver  image  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  holding  a  label  with  this  inscription,  "  Be- 
hold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins 
of  the  world."  Besides  all  these,  there  were  seven 
silver  harts  pouring  out  water  into  the  fountain. 
But  now  all  this  is  a  mere  fabulous  legend,  and  has 


just  as  much  truth  in  it  as  the  story  of  Constantine's 
leprosy,  and  his  being  cured  by  Pope  Sylvester^s 
baptizing  him  in  this  font  at  Rome.  And  I  only 
mention  it  to  show  what  sort  of  tales  are  urged  by 
the  Romish  ritualists  many  times  for  ancient  his- 
tory.  For  every  one  now  knows  this  mock-Dama- 
sus  to  be  a  spurious  author.  Perhaps  in  the  sixth 
or  seventh  century,  such  sort  of  ornaments  micht 
be  set  up  in  the  baptisteries  of  the  church :  for  in 
the  acts  of  the  council  of  Constantinople29  under 
Mennas,  anno  536,  there  is  mention  made  of  silver 
and  gold  doves  hanging  in  the  baptistery,  as  well  as 
at  the  altar.  But  as  no  pictures  or  images  were  set 
up  in  churches  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  so  we 
cannot  suppose  any  Roman  baptisteries  to  be  adorn- 
ed  by  him  according  to  the  foresaid  pretended  de- 
scription  :  but  if  the  garments  of  the  ministers  bap- 
tizing,  or  the  white  robes  of  persons  newly  baptized, 
which  were  reserved  in  these  baptisteries  as  monu- 
ments  and  tokens  of  their  profession,  or  the  vessels 
of  chrism  used  for  unction  in  baptism,  may  be 
reckoned  ornaments  of  these  places  ;  the  baptisteries 
had  always  these  things  from  their  first  erection,  as 
will  be  showed  more  particularly  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  rites  of  baptism  in  its  proper  place. 

All  that  I  have  further  to  add  about 
baptisteries   here,  is   an   observation     BspHsTerie»  an- 

_       .  .  -  .  cienlly  more  pecu- 

made  by  some  learned  men,  that  an-  iiar  to  the  mother 

,  .  church. 

ciently  there  was  but  one  baptistery 
in  a  city,  and  that  at  the  bishop's  church.  Vice- 
eomes30  thinks  it  was  so  even  at  Rome  itself  for 
many  ages.  Dr.  Maurice31  says  no  city  had  more, 
unless  where  the  magnificence  of  emperors  or  bi- 
shops  made,  as  it  were,  many  cathedrals.  And 
therefore,  when  the  author32  of  the  Pontifical  under 
the  name  of  Damasus  says  of  Pope  Marcellus,  that 
he  made  twenty-five  titles  in  Rome,  as  so  many 
dioceses,  for  baptism  and  penance ;  that  learned 
person  thinks  it  imports,  that  those  services  indeed 
belonged  only  to  a  cathedral ;  and  therefore  the 
granting  of  those  privileges  to  parishes  made  them 
seem  like  dioceses.  Some  remains  of  this  ancient 
custom  are  yet  to  be  observed  in  several  great  cities 
of  Italy.  For  both  Durantus33  and  Vicecomes34  tell 
us,  that  at  Pisa,  Bononia,  Orvieto,  Parma,  and  even 
at  Florence  itself,  they  have  but  one  font  or  baptis- 
tery  for  a  whole  city  at  this  day.  Which  is  also 
noted  by  Onuphrius35  and  Du  Fresne,36  and  by  Dr. 
Maurice  out  of  Leander  Alberti,  Mercator,  Lassels, 


21  Vid.  Cyril.  Catech.  Mystag.  2.  n.  4.  Catech.  3.  n.  1. 
Chrysost.  Hom.  64.  t.  5.  p.  970. 

22  Optat.  lib.  3.  p.  62.  "*  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  17. 
21  Bevereg.  Pandect.  Not.  in  Concil.  Nicen.  c.  11. 

25  Optat.  lib.  3.  p.  62.  Hic  est  piscis  qui  in  baptismate 
per  invocationem  fontalibus  undis  inseritur,  ut  quse  aqua 
fuerat,  a  pisce  etiam  piscina  vocitetur. 

26  Book  I.  chap.  1,  sect.  2. 

2'  Du  Fresne,  Com.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  593. 
29  Damas.  Pontitical.  Vit.  Sylvestri. 


29  Conc.  Constant.  Act.  5.  t.  5.  p.  159. 

30  Vicecom.  de  Ritib.  Bapt.  lib.  1.  c.  8. 

31  Maurice,  Dioces.  Episc.  p.  41  et  43. 

32  Pontifical.  Vit.  Marcelli.  Viginti  quinque  titulos  in 
urbe  Roma  constituit,  quasi  diceceses,  propter  baptismum 
et  pcenitentiam  multorum,  &c. 

33  Durant.  de  Ritib.  Eccles.  lib.  1.  c.  19.  n.  3. 

34  Vicecomes  de  Ritib.  Bapt.  Hb.  1.  c.  8. 

35  Onuphr.  de  Ecclesiis  Urb.  Romae. 

36  Du  Fresne,  Glossar.  voce  Baptisterium. 
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and  some  other  modern  writers.  I  have  observed37 
before,  that  this  distinction  was  anciently  made  be- 
tween  a  catholic  church  and  a  private  oratory,  that 
the  one  was  a  place  of  public  baptism,  and  the  other 
not ;  which  argues  that  every  church  had  not  a  dis- 
tinct  baptistery,  but  only  such  as  were  called  bap- 
tismal  churches.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  an- 
ciently  men  commonly  resorted  for  baptism  to  the 
bishop's  church,  at  the  two  great  festivals,  Easter 
and  Pentecost,  which  were  the  two  solemn  times  of 
its  administration.  In  after  ages,  baptisteries  were 
set  up  in  country  parishes  :  for  the  council  of  Aux- 
erre  *"  speaks  of  baptizing  in  villages  at  Easter  by 
allowance;  but  this  privilege  was  not  granted  to 
every  place,  but  only  to  such  as  the  bishop  appoint- 
ed,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  as  Vicecomes39  has 
observed  out  of  the  synod  of  Meaux,40  and  the  coun- 
cil  in  Verno  Palatio."  Whence  probably  these  got 
the  name  of  mother  churches  also,  in  respect  of 
such  others  as  depended  on  them  for  the  adminis- 
tration  of  baptism,  as  anciently  all  churches  did  on 
the  bishop's  church.  Thus  much  of  the  baptisteries 
of  the  ancient  church. 

Another  noted  building,  commonly 
or  theCsi<-«(o:  reckoned  among  the  exedree  of  the 
cum  magnum,  the  church,  was  that  which  is  usually 
called  secretarium  or  diaconicum,  con- 
cerning  which  learned  men  are  not  exactly  agreed. 
For  Valesius  takes  it42  for  a  place  within  the 
church ;  Gothofred43  and  others,  for  a  place  with- 
out;  but  Du  Fresne44  seems  more  justly  to  deter- 
mine  the  controversy  between  them,  by  distinguish- 
ing  the  diaconicum  bematis  within  the  chancel,  which 
we  have  spoken  of  before,  from  the  diaconicum  mag- 
num  without  the  church,  which  is  to  be  considered 
here.  It  is  of  this  Philostorgius  is  to  be  understood, 
when  he  says,  The  Christians  of  Paneas,  or  Ceesarea- 
Philippi,  translated  the  statue  of  our  Saviour,  erect- 
ed  by  the  woman  whom  he  cured  of  an  issue  of 
blood,  into  the  diaconicum™  of  the  church,  that  is, 
into  the  vestry  or  repository  of  the  church.  It  was 
so  named,  because  all  things  here  reposited  were 
under  the  care  of  the  deacons,  part  of  whose  office 
was  to  look  after  the  vestments,  vessels,  and  utensils 
belonging  to  the  altar,  and  all  things  of  value  given 
to  the  church ;  the  chief  overseer  of  which  seems 
generally  to  have  been  a  presbyter,  dignified  with 
'  the  title  of  ceimeliarches,  or  sceuophylax,  as  I  have 
showed  before46  in  another  place.     And  hence  the 


diaconicum,  or  rather,  as  Du  Fresne"  observes  out  of 
an  ancient  Greek  writer,  the  innermost  part  of  it, 
was  the  ceimeliarchium,  or  sceuophylacium,  of  the 
church,  the  repository  of  the  sacred  vessels,  and 
such  anathemata  or  presents,  as  were  reputed  among 
the  chiefest  treasures  of  the  church.  It  was  other- 
wise  called  secretarium,  as  Du  Fresne48  conjectures, 
because  the  consistory  or  tribunal  of  the  church 
was  here  kept ;  the  secretum  or  secretarium  being  a 
known  name  for  the  courts  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
whence  this  perhaps  might  take  its  denomination. 
The  whole  building  was  large  and  capacious  enough 
to  receive  not  only  a  private  consistory,  but  a  pro- 
vincial  or  general  council,  many  of  which  we  find 
have  been  held  in  this  apartment  of  the  church,  as 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  councils  of  Car- 
thage  are  said  to  be  kept  in  secretario  basilicee  resti- 
tutce,  with  a  great  many  others  collected  by  Du 
Fresne,  vvho  observes  the  sessions  of  councils  to  be 
called  secretaria  upon  this  account,  from  the  place 
of  their  session  or  convention. 

It  was  otherwise  called  receptorium  Sect  g 

and  salutatorium,  as  we  find  in  Sido-  <„™!^Cor'sa/SX 
nius  Apollinaris,49  Sulpicius  Severus,50 
the  first  council  of  Mascon,"  Theodoret,  and  many 
others.  Particularly  Theodoret,52  speaking  of  The- 
odosius  coming  to  St.  Ambrose  to  petition  for  abso- 
lution,  says,  he  found  him  sitting  iv  rt£  of/cy  do-rraa- 
tikuI,  in  the  saluting  house ;  which  Scaliger  mistakes 
for  the  bishop's  house,  where  strangers  were  enter- 
tained ;  whereas  it  was  a  place  adjoining  to  the 
church,  where  the  bishop  and  presbyters  sat  to  re- 
ceive  the  salutations  of  the  people,  as  they  came  to 
desire  their  blessing  or  prayers,  or  consult  them 
about  important  business.  As  appears  from  Sul- 
picius  Severus,  who,  speaking  of  St.  Martin,  says, 
He  sat  in  one  secretarium,  and  the  presbyters53  in 
another,  receiving  the  people's  salutes,  and  hearing 
their  causes. 

Du  Fresne  thinks  these  secretaria,  .  ,  . 

'  Sect.  9. 

or  at  least  some  part  of  them,  were  or^isontT"  tiw 
also  used  as  ecclesiastical  prisons,  or  church- 
places  of  confinement  sometimes  for  delinquent 
clergymen ;  and  that  then  they  were  called  decaneta, 
or  decanica  ;  which  is  a  term  used  in  both  the  Codes 
and  some  councils,  as  Gothofred54  and  some  others 
explain  it,  for  a  prison  belonging  to  the  church. 
In  the  Theodosian  Code  there  is  a  law  of  Arcadius, 
which  orders  heretics  to  be  expelled  from  all  places 


»'  Book  VIII.  chap.  1.  sect.  4. 

58  Conc.  Antissiodor.  an.  578.  can.  18. 

89  Vicecom   de  Ritib.  Eccles.  1.  1.  c.  9. 

40  Conc.  Meldens.  can.  48. 

41  Conc.  in  Verno  Palatio,  c.  7. 

42  Vales.  Not.  in  Philostorg.  lib.  7.  c.  3. 
*»  Gothofred.  ibid. 

44  Du  Fresne,  Com.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  593. 

«  Philostorg.  lib.  7.  c.  3.       *•  Book  III.  chap.  13.  sect.  3. 

*'  Passio  SS.  PatrumSabaitarum  ap.  DuFresne,  Com.  in 


Paulum  Silentiar.  p.  597.  'Eo-un-epoK  Sk  tou  Slukovikov 
Kei/jLe\iapx^ov  ?"/toi  o-Kevo<pv\a.Kiov, 

48  Du  Fresne,  ibid.  p.  594.  ex  Gestis  de  nomine  Acacii. 

*»  Sidon.  lib.  5.  Ep.  17.  »  Sulpic.  Dialog.  2.  c.  1. 

61  Concil.  Matiscon.  1.  can.  2.       52  Theodor.  lib.  5.  c.  18. 

53  Sulpic.  Dial.  2.  c.  1.  Cum  in  alio  secretario  presbyteri 
sederent,  vel  salutationibus  vacantes,  vel  audiendis  negotiis 
occupati,  &c. 

M  Gothofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  5.  de  Haer. 
Leg.  30. 
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which  they  possesscd,55  whether  under  the  name  of 
churches,  or  diaconica,  or  decanica.  Now,  that  the 
decanica  here  means  a  place  of  custody  or  restraint 
for  delinquents  belonging  to  the  church,  Gothofred 
proves  from  another  law  among  Justinian's  Novels,56 
which  orders  such  delinquents  to  be  shut  up  in  the 
decanica  of  the  church,  there  to  suffer  condign  pun- 
i.shment.  And  by  this  we  are  led  to  understand 
wliat  is  meant  by  the  decanica  spoken  of  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Council"  of  Ephesus,  which  the  Latin  trans- 
lator  by  mistake  renders  tribunal,  whereas  it  should 
be  the  prison  of  the  church.  Some  take  it  to  be  no 
more  but  another  name  for  the  diaconicum,  or  a  cor- 
ruption  of  it ;  others  derive  it  from  dixrj,  and  so 
make  it  denote  a  tribunal :  which  are  errors  both 
alike.  For  it  seems  to  have  been  a  more  general 
name  than  the  diaconicum,  including  aU  such  places 
of  the  church,  as  wcre  made  use  of  to  put  offend- 
ing  clerks  into  a  more  decent  confinement,  which 
was  not  any  one  place,  but  several  that  were  made 
use  of  to  that  purpose,  such  as  the  catechumenia,  as 
well  as  the  diaconica,  or  secretaria,  in  which  respect 
they  had  all  the  name  of  decunica,  or  carcercs,  the 
prisons  of  the  church.  Whieh  seems  pretty  evident 
from  what  Du  Fresne58  has  observed  out  of  an  epis- 
tle  of  Pope  Gregory  II.  to  the  emperor  Leo  Isaurus, 
where  he  says,  When  any  one  had  ofTended,  the  bi- 
shops  were  used  to  confine  him  as  in  a  prison  in 
one  of  the  secretaria,^  or  diaconia,  or  catechumena 
of  the  church.  Whieh  implies,  that  all  these 
places  were  made  use  of  upon  occasion  for  the  con- 
finement  and  punishment  of  delinquents,  and  then 
they  had  peculiarly  the  name  of  decanica,  or  prisons 
of  the  church. 

There  is  another  name  for  a  place 
otthemitatofium,    belonging  to  the  church  in  Theodorus 

or  maatorium.  ,         _ 

Lector,  which  has  as  much  puzzled 
interpreters  as  the  former.  That  is  /itrarwpiov,  or 
neraTwpiov,  as  the  modern  Greeks  call  it.  Goar,  in 
his  Notes  upon  the  Euchologium,  thinks  it  should 
be  minsatoriutn,  from  ftivaog,  a  dish,  or  mensa,  a  table; 
and  so  he  expounds  it,  a  place  of  refreshment  for 
the  singers,  where  they  might  have  bread  and  wine 
to  recreate  them  after  service.  Du  Fresne61  deduces 
it  from  metatum,  which  is  a  term  of  frequent  use  in 


the  civil  law,  and  signifies  a  station  in  the  cursus 
jmblicus,  where  entertainment  was  given  to  those 
that  travelled  upon  public  business.  Suicerus  makes 
it62  to  be  the  same  with  the  diaconicum,  or  salutato- 
rium,  the  saluting  house,  and  thinks  with  Goar  it 
should  be  read  minsatorium,  from  mensa,  because 
here  was  a  table  erected,  not  for  entertainment,  but 
for  receiving  such  things  as  were  brought  and  laid 
upon  it.  But  I  like  best  the  conjecture  of  Musculus, 
who  renders  it  mutatorium,  as  supposing  it  to  be  a 
corruption  of  that  Latin  word,  which  signifies  what 
we  call  an  apodyterium,  or  vestry,  where  the  minis- 
ters  change  their  habit :  and  so  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  diaconicum,  or  but 
another  name  for  it,  though  men  differ  so  much  in 
their  sentiments,  when  they  come  to  account  for  the 
reason  of  it. 

The  author  of  the  Constitutions,  in         _  ,  „ 

Sect.  11. 

his  description  of  the  church,  men-  ciZ"rj"pZ'oX~- 
tions  also  certain  places  ^3  called  ]?as- 
tophoria,  which,  according  to  his  account,  were 
buildings  on  each  side  of  the  church,  toward  the 
east  end  of  it.  But  what  use  they  were  put  to  we 
can  learn  no  further  from  that  author,  save  only 
that  he  tells  us  in  another  place,  the  deacons64  were 
used  to  carry  the  remains  of  the  eucharist  thither 
when  all  had  communicated.  Whence  Durantus, 
measuring  ancient  customs  by  the  practice  of  his 
own  times,  absurdly  concludes,  that  the  pastophoria 
was  the  ark  where  the  pyx  and  wafer  were  laid,65 
as  if  there  was  any  similitude  betwixt  a  pyx  and  a 
building  on  each  side  of  the  temple.  Bona,66  with 
a  little  more  reason,  thinks  the  pastophorium  was 
only  another  name  for  sceuophylacium,  or  diaconicum. 
But,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  more  general 
name,  including  not  only  the  diaconicum,  but  also 
the  gazophylacium,  or  treasury,  and  the  habitations 
of  the  ministers,  and  custodes  ecclesice,  or,  as  some 
think  they  are  otherwise  called,  paramonarii,  mansi- 
onarii,  and  martyrarii,  the  mansionaries  or  keepers 
of  the  church.  For  the  word  pastophorium  is  a 
name  taken  from  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  Ezek.  xl.  17,  where  it  is  used  for  the 
chambers  in  the  outward  court  of  the  temple.  And 
St.  Jerom,  in  his  comment6'  upon  the  place,  ob- 


65  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  5.  Leg.  30.  Cuncti  haeretici  pro- 
culdubionoverint,  omniasibi  loca  hujusurbis  adimenda  esse, 
sive  sub  ecclesiarum  nomine  teneantur,  sive  quau  diacoiiica 
appellantur,  vel  etiam  decanica. 

56  Justin.  Novel.  79.  c.  3.  KaSttipyioSuia-av  iv  xwis  «- 
Xovfj.tvots  deKaviKots,  irotvas  Tas  /ca-^jj/coutTas  t»rpt'£ot/T£S. 

57  Libell.  Basilii  Diaconi  ad  Theodos.  in  Conc.  Ephes. 
par.  1.  c.  30.  Conc.  t.  3.  p.  427.    'Ei/  tu>  <5t/cai/iKu>  tov  \aov 

TUTTTt^fcfTOS   OLa(p6pU)5,   &C 

M  Du  Fresne,  Com.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  594. 

69  Greg.  Ep.  2.  ad  Leon.  Isaur.  Concil.  t.  7.  p.  26.  Pon- 
tificesubi  quis  peccarit,  eum  ^tanquam  in  carcerem,  in  se- 
cretaria,  sacrorumque  vasorum  oeraria  conjiciunt,  in  ecclesise 
diacouia  et  in  catechumena  ablegant. 


60  Theodor.  Lector.  lib.  2.  p.  559. 

61  Du  Fresne,  Com.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  595. 

62  Suicer.  Thesaur.  voce  MfTaTtiptow. 

63  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57.  'EJf  iKaripwv  tioi/  papwv 
Ta  trao-Totpopta  Trpds  avaToXriv. 

6!  Ibid.  lib.  8.  c.  13.  Aat3di/Tts  ol  Si&KovotTa  -Ktpia- 
tTEUOfTa,  Etcrt^fcpfcTaxrav  fcis  Tti  iratTTOcpopia. 

65  Durant.  de  Ritib.  Eccles.  lib.  1.  c.  16.  n.  8. 

66  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  24.  n.  2. 

67  Hieron.  Com.  in  Ezek.  xl.  17.  p.  640.  Pro  thalamis  tri- 
ginta  quos  vertere  Septuaginta,  sive  gazophylaciis  atque  cel- 
lariis,  ut  interpretatus  est  Aquila,  Symmachus  posuit  i£i- 

Spas quae  habitationi  Levitarum  atquesacerdotum  erant 

praeparatae.    Id.  Com.  in  Ezek.  xlii.  1.  p.  652.    Eductus  est 
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serves,  that  what  the  Septuagint  caMpastophoria,  and 
the  Latins  from  them  ciibicula,  is  in  the  translations 
of  Aquila  and  Symmachus  rendered  gazophylacium 
and  ejcedra  ;  and  he  tells  us  they  were  cliambers  of 
the  treasury,  and  habitations  for  the  priests  and 
Levites  round  about  that  court  of  the  temple. 
Therefore  I  think  there  is  no  question  to  be  made, 
but  that  the  pastqphoria  in  the  Christian  church 
were  places  put  to  the  same  use  as  in  the  Jewish 
temple,  from  which  the  name  is  borrowed.  For 
the  church  had  her  gazophylacia,  or  treasuries,  as 
well  as  the  temple ;  which  appears  from  a  canon 
of  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,68  which  forbids 
the  offerings  of  persons  at  variance  one  with  an- 
other  to  be  received  either  in  the  treasury  or  the 
sanctuary.  So  that  the  treasury  was  a  distinct 
place  from  the  corban  in  the  sanctuary,  and  there- 
fore  most  probably  to  be  reckoned  among  the  pas- 
tophoria  of  the  church.  Here  all  such  offerings  of 
the  people  were  laid  up,  as  wrere  not  thought  proper 
to  be  brought  to  the  altar,  but  rather  to  be  sent  to 
thebishop's  house,  as  some  ancient  canons  give 
direction  in  the  case.  Particularly,  among  those 
called  the  Canons  of  the  Apostles,  we  find  two  to 
this  purpose :  That  beside  bread  and  wine,  nothing69 
should  be  brought  to  the  altar,  save  only  new  ears 
of  corn,  and  grapes,  and  oil  for  the  lamps,  and  in- 
cense  for  the  time  of  the  oblation :  but  all  other 
fruits  should  be  sent  tlc  oIkov,  to  the  repository,  or 
treasury,  it  may  be,  as  first-fruits  for  the  bishop  and 
presbyters,  and  not  be  brought  to  the  altar,  but  be 
by  them  divided  among  the  deacons  and  other 
clergy.  The  pastophoria  were  also  habitations  for 
the  bishop  and  clergy,  and  the  guardians  or  keepers 
of  the  church,  as  Schelstrate  70  rightly  concludes 
from  another  passage  in  St.  Jerom,"  where  he  ex- 
plains pastophoriurn  to  be  the  chamber,or  habitation, 
where  the  ruler  of  the  temple  dwelt.  So  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  almost  as  general  a  name  as 
that  of  the  oZicot,  or  exedra  of  the  church. 

sect  12  Whether  the  libraries  belonging  to 

schooband  cnurches  were  any  part  of  these  pas- 
tophoria,  is  not  easy  to  detcrmine,  but 
thus  much  we  are  certain  of,  that  there  were  such 
places  anciently  adjoining  to  many  churches,  from 
the  time  that  churches  began  to  be  erected  among 


Of  the 
libraries 
church. 


Christians.  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
third  century,  built  a  library  for  the  service  of  that 
church,  where,  Eusebius  tells  us,72  he  found  the  best 
part  of  his  materials  to  compose  his  Ecclesiastical 
History.  Julius  Africanus  founded  such  another 
library  at  Ceesarea  in  Palestine,  which  Pamphilus 
and  Eusebius  much  augmented.  St.  Jerom  says,78 
Pamphilus  wrote  out  almost  all  Origen's  works  for 
the  use  of  this  hbrary,  which  were  reserved  there 
in  his  time.  And  he  often  mentions74  his  own  con- 
sulting  it  upon  necessary  occasions  in  his  emenda- 
tions  of  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  telling  us 
further,75  that  there  was  a  copy  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  in  the  original  Hebrew,  as  it  was  first  written 
by  him,  extant  in  his  time.  Another  of  these 
libraries  we  find  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  Purga- 
tion  of  Csecilian  and  Felix,  belonging  to  the  church 
of  Cirta  Julia,  or  Constantina,  in  Numidia,76  where 
Paulus  the  bishop  is  accused  as  a  traditor,  for  de- 
livering  up  the  goods  of  the  church  in  the  time  of 
the  Diocletian  persecution.  These  were  all  founded 
before  the  church  had  any  settled  times  of  peace. 
In  the  following  ages  we  find  St.  Austin  making 
mention  of  the  library77  of  the  church  of  Hippo, 
and  St.  Jerom78  commending  Euzoius,  the  Arian 
bishop  of  Csesarea,  for  his  care  in  repairing  the  li- 
brary  of  Pamphilus,  which  was  fallen  to  decay.  St. 
Basil 79  speaks  of  the  Roman  libraries,  or  archives 
at  least.  And  the  author  of  the  Pontifical,80  if  any 
credit  may  be  given  to  him,  ascribes  the  building 
of  two  to  Pope  Hilary,  near  the  baptistery  of  the 
Lateran  church.  But  that  which  exceeded  all  the 
rest,  was  the  famous  library  of  the  church  of  S. 
Sophia,  which  Hospinian 91  thinks  was  first  begun 
by  Constantine,  but  was  afterwrard  vastly  augmented 
by  Theodosius  junior,  who  was  another  Ptolemy, 
in  whose  time  there  were  no  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand  in  books  in  it,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  in  the  reign  of  Basiliscus  and  Zeno, 
when  both  the  building  and  its  furniture  were  all 
unhappily  consumed  together  by  the  firing  of  the 
city  in  a  popular  tumult.  He  that  would  see  a  more 
ample  account  of  these  foundations  in  other  ages, 
must  consult  Lomeier's  Discourse  de  Bibliothecis, 
where  he  pursues  the  history  of  libraries"2  from  first 
to  last,  as  well  among  Jews  and  heathens,  as  every 


in  gazophylacium,  sive  ut  Symmachus  et  LXX.  transtule- 
runt  exedram,  vel  ut  Theodotio  iractTocfiopiov,  quod  in  tha- 
lamum  vertitur. 

88  Conc.  Carthag.  4.  can.  93.  Oblationes  dissidentium  fra- 
trum,  neque  in  sacrario,  neque  in  gazophylacio  recipiantur. 

69  Canon.  Apost.  c.  4  et  5. 

70  Schelstrat.  Concil.  Antiochen.  p.  186. 

71  Hieron.  Com.  in  Esai.  72  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  20. 
79  Hierun.  Catalog.  Scriptor.  Eccles.  c.  75. 

74  Id.  Ep.  ad  Marcel.  t.  3.  p.  113.  It.  Com.  in  Tit.  c.  3. 

75  Id.  de  Scriptor.  c.  3.  Ipsum  Hebraicum  habetur  usque 
hodie  in  Caesariensi  bibliotheca,  quam  Pamphilus  martyr 
studiosissime  confecit. 

76  Gesta  Purgat.  Caeciliani  ad  calcem  Optati,   p.  267. 


Postea  quam  perventum  est  in  bibliothecam,  inventa  sunt 
armaria  inania,  &c. 

77  Aug.  de  Haeres.  c.  80.  Audivi  de  haeresibus  scripsisse 
sanctum  Hieronymum,  sed  ipsum  ejus  opusculum  in  nostra 
bibliotheca  invenire  non  potuimus. 

78  Hieron.  Catal.  Scriptor.  c.  113.  Plurimo  labore  cor- 
ruptam  bibliothecam  Origenis  et  Pamphili  in  membranis 
instaurare  conatus  est. 

79  Basil.  Ep.  82.  t.  3.  p.  152. 

80  Pontifical.  Vit.  Hilarii.  Fecit  oratorium  S.  Stephani  in 
baptisterio  Lateranensi.  Fecit  autem  et  bibliothecas  duas 
in  eodem  loco. 

81  Hospin.  de  Templis,  lib.  3.  c.  7.  p.  101. 

82  Lomeier.  de  Bibliothecis,  Ultrajecti,  1680.  8vo. 
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age  of  Christians.  It  is  sufficient  to  my  present 
purpose  to  have  hinted  here,  briefly,  a  succinct  ac- 
count  of  such  of  them  as  were  anciently  reckoned 
parts  or  appendants  of  the  Christian  churches.  And 
for  the  same  reason  I  take  notice  of  schools  in  this 
place,  because  we  find  them  sometimes  kept  in  the 
churches,  or  buildings  adjoining  to  the  church: 
which  is  evident  from  the  observation  which  So- 
crates  makes  upon  the  education  of  Julian  the  apos- 
tate,  that  in  his  youth  he  frequented  the  church,83 
where,  in  those  days,  the  schools  were  kept.  He 
speaks  of  the  schools  of  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
which,  it  seems,  were  then  taught  at  Constantinople 
in  some  apartment  belonging  to  the  church.  Here 
also  it  is  probable  those  famous  catechetic  schools 
of  Alexandria  and  Ceesarea  were  kept.  For  Deme- 
trius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  is  said  by  Ruffin84  to 
have  authorized  Origen  to  teach  as  catechist  in  the 
church.  Which,  as  I  have  noted  in  another  place,85 
cannot  be  understood  of  preaching  publicly  in  the 
church ;  for  Origen  was  then  but  eighteen  years 
old,  and  not  in  orders,  when  he  first  entered  upon 
the  catechetic  school ;  but  it  must  mean  his  private 
teaching  in  the  school  of  the  church.  Which,  whe- 
ther  it  was  in  the  catechumenia  within  the  church, 
or  in  the  baptisteria  or  pastop7wria  without  the 
church,  is  not  very  easy  nor  very  material  to  be  de- 
termined,  since  it  appears  to  have  been  in  some 
place  belonging  to  the  church,  but  not  precisely  de- 
termined  by  any  ancient  writers.  Whilst  I  am  upon 
this  head,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  a  canon  attri- 
buted  to  the  sixth  general  council  of  Constantinople, 
which  promotes  the  setting  up  of  charity  schools 
in  all  country  churches.  For  among  those  nine 
canons  which  are  ascribed  to  this  council  in  some 
ancient  collections,  and  published  by  Crab,  there  is 
one  to  this  purpose,911  that  presbyters  in  country 
towns  and  villages  should  have  schools  to  teach  all 
such  children  as  were  sent  to  them,  for  which  they 
should  exact  no  reward,  nor  take  any  thing,  except 
the  parents  of  the  children  thought  fit  to  make  them 
any  charitable  present  by  way  of  voluntary  oblation. 
And  another  of  those  canons87  speaks  of  schools  in 
churches  and  monasteries  subject  to  the  bishop's 
care  and  direction.  From  which  we  may  conclude, 
that  schools  were  anciently  very  common  appen- 
dants  both  of  cathedral  and  country  churches ;  and 


therefore  it  was  not  improper  to  hint  thus  much  of 
them  here,  though  a  more  full  account  of  other 
things  relating  to  them  will  make  a  part  in  this 
work  hereafter  in  its  proper  place. 

Eusebius,  in  his  description  of  the  Spd 
church  of  the  twelve  apostles,  built  dJ^housS, 
by  Constantine  at  Constantinople,  fik^p^oVthi 
takes  notice  of  some  other  buildings 
and  places  belonging  to  the  church.  For  that 
church,  he  says,  was  surrounded  with  a  large  atrium, 
or  area,  on  each  side  of  which  were  porticos  or 
cloisters,  and  along  by  them88  first  61koi  jiaoiKnoi, 
which  Valesius  renders  basilicce,  but  I  think  Mus- 
culus  something  better,  domus  basilicce ;  for  they 
seem  not  to  mean  royal  palaces,  but  the  houses  of 
the  clergy  adjoining  to  the  church.  Then  he  adds 
Xourpd,  which  in  this  place  neither  signifies  the  bap- 
tistery,  nor  the  fountain  before  the  church,  but 
baths  belonging  to  the  church,  which,  in  a  law  of 
Theodosius,89  that  speaks  also  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  church,  where  men  should  be  allowed  to 
take  sanctuary,  is  called  more  plainly  balnea,  and 
in  the  Greek  copy  Xovrpa,  as  well  in  the  Code  as  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  where  the  same 
law  is  recited.  Eusebius  adds  to  these  aVa/ca^n-r^pia, 
which  Musculus  translates  deambulatorii  recessus, 
taking  them,  I  presume,  for  walks  about  the  church : 
but  Valesius  more  properly  renders  them  diverso- 
ria ;  for  they  seem  to  mean  the  Httle  hospitals,  or 
houses  of  entertainment  for  the  poor  and  strangers; 
which  are  the  cellulce,  the  httle  cells  or  lodgings,  if 
I  mistake  not,  spoken  of  in  the  foresaid  law  of  the 
Theodosian  Code.  And  perhaps  they  might  serve 
as  lodgings  also  for  such  as  fled  to  take  sanctuary  in 
the  church.  For  these  might  neither  eat  nor  lodge 
within  the  church,  but  only  in  some  of  these  out- 
ward  buildings,  which,  upon  that  account,  were  made 
as  safe  a  retreat  as  the  very  altar  itself,  by  the  fore- 
mentioned  law  of  Theodosius.  And  so  were  the 
Karaywyia,  as  Eusebius  calls  them,  the  habitations 
of  the  porters,  or  keepers  of  the  church ;  and  like- 
wise  the  gardens,  and  area,  and  cloisters  enjoyed 
the  same  privilege,  being  within  the  bounds  of  the 
7r£pi'/3oXoe,  or  outward  enclosure  of  the  church.  And 
so  far,  as  to  what  concerns  the  privilege  of  yielding 
sanctuary,  all  these  places  were  reckoned  as  parts 
of  the  church.     But  of  this,  more  in  the  last  chap- 


83  Socrat.  lib.  3.  C.  1.  Ets  j3aat\iKi)V,  iv8a  tote  tcc  irai- 
StVTrjpia  r)v,  &C. 

84  Riiffin.  lib.  6.  Hist.Euseb.  c.  3.  Demetrius  catechi- 
zandi  ei,  id  est,  docendi  magisterium  in  ecclesia  tribuit. 

85  Book  III.  chap.  10.  sect.  4. 

96  Conc.  6.  General.  can.  5.  ap.  Crab.  t.  2.  p.  415.  Pres- 
byteri  per  villas  et  vicos  scholas  habeant.  Et  si  quis  fide- 
lium  suos  parvulos  ad  discendas  literas  eis  commendare  vult 
eos  non  renuant  suscipeie,  &c.  Nihil  autem  ab  eis  pretii 
exigant,  nec  aliquid  ab  eis  accipiant,  excepto  quod  eis  pa. 
rentes  eorum  charitatis  studio  sua  voluntate  obtulerint. 

87  Ibid.  can.  4.     Si  quis  ex  presbyteris  voluerit  nepotem 


suum  aut  aliquem  consanguineum  ad  scholas  mittere  in  ec- 
clesiis  sanctorum,  aut  in  ccenobiis,  quae  nobis  ad  regendum 
commissa  sunt,  licentiam  id  faciendi  concedimus. 

88  Euseb.  Vit.  Constant.  lib.  4.  c.  59.  OIkcu  te  /Jao-iXtioi 
tois  o-Toals,  XouTpcl  te,  icai  dvaKafiirTvpia  trapt^tTtivtTO, 
aWd  T£  TrXeZo-Ta  KaTayuipia  tois  tov  tottov  (ppovpoTs,  &C. 

89  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  45.  De  his  qui  ad  ecclesias  con- 
fugiunt,  Leg.  4.  Ut  inter  templum  quod  parietum  descrip- 
simus  cinctu,  et  januas  primas  ecclesiae,  quicquid  fuerit 
interjacens  sive  in  cellulis,  sive  in  domibus,  hortulis,  bal- 
neis,  areis  atque  porticibus,  confugas  interioris  templi  vice 
tueatur. 
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ter,  which  treats  particularly  of  the  laws  relating  to 
the  asyla,  and  the  privilege  of  taking  sanctuary  in 
the  church. 

'      ,.  I  should  here  have  put  an  end  to 

Sect.  U.  * 

JSZ  b7T«i  7n  this  chapter,  but  that  some  readers 
u>.  church.  would  be  apt  to  reckon  it  an  omission, 

that  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  organs  and  bells 
among  the  utensils  of  the  church.  But  the  true 
reason  is,  that  there  were  no  such  things  in  use  in 
the  ancient  churches  for  many  ages.  Music  in 
churches  is  as  ancient  as  the  apostles,  but  instru- 
mental  music  not  so :  for  it  is  now  generally  agreed 
by  learned  men,  that  the  use  of  organs  came  into 
the  church  since  the  time  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
anno  1250.  For  he  in  his  Sums  has  these  words, 
Our  church  does90  not  use  musical  instruments,  as 
harps  and  psalteries,  to  praise  God  withal,  that  she 
may  not  seem  to  judaize.  From  which  our  learned 
Mr.  Gregory,  in  a  peculiar  Dissertation91  that  he 
has  upon  this  subject,  concludes,  That  there  was 
no  ecclesiastical  use  of  organs  in  his  time.  And 
rhe  same  inference  is  made  by  Cajetan92  and  Na- 
varre"  among  the  Romish  writers.  Mr.  Wharton94 
also  has  observed,  that  Marinus  Sanutus,  who  lived 
about  the  year  1290,  was  the  first  that  brought  the 
use  of  wind  organs  into  churches,  whence  he  was  sur- 
named  Torcellus,  which  is  the  name  for  an  organ  in 
the  Italian  tongue.  And  about  this  time  Durandus, 
in  his  Rationale,94  takes  notice  of  them  as  receivedin 
the  church,  and  he  is  the  first  author,  Mr.  Gregory 
thinks,  that  so  takes  notice  of  them.  The  use  of 
the  instrument  indeed  is  much  ancienter,  but  not  in 
church  service ;  the  not  attending  to  which  dis- 
tinction  is  the  thing  that  imposes  upon  many 
writers.  In  the  East,  the  instrument  was  always 
in  use  in  the  emperors'  courts,  perhaps  from  the 
time  of  Julian,  who  has  an  epigram98  giving  a 
handsome  description  of  it.  But  in  the  Westera 
parts  the  instrument  was  not  so  much  as  known 
till  the  eighth  century.  For  the  first  organ  that 
was  ever  seen  in  France,  was  one  sent  as  a  present 
to  King  Pepin  by  Constantinus  Copronymus,  the 
Greek  emperor,  anno  766,  as  Bona  himself K  shows 
out  of  Sigebert98  and  the  ancient  Annals  of  France,99 
and  Mr.  Gregory  adds  Marianus  Scotus,  Martin 
Polonus,  Aventine,  Platina,  and  the  Pontifical,  for 


90  Aquin.  2da  2dee  Qusest.  91.  Artic.  2.  Ecclesia  nostra 
non  assumit  instrumenta  musica,  sicut  citharas  et  psalteria 
in  Divinas  laudes,  ne  videatur  judaizare. 

91  Gregory,  Discour.  of  the  Singingof  the  Nicene  Creed, 
Inter  Oper.  Posthuma,  p.  51. 

92  Cajetan.  in  Loc.  Aquin.  et  in  summula. 

95  Navar.  de  Orat.  et  Horis  Canonicis,  cap.  16. 

M  Wharton,  Append.  ad  Cave,  Histor.  Literar.  p.  13. 
Marinus  Sanutus,  cognomento  Torcellus,  Germani  cujus- 
dam  artificis  opera  usus,  organa  illa  pneumatica,  quae  hodie 
usurpantur,  Italice  Torcellos  dicta,  primus  omnium  in  ec- 
clesiam  induxit:  inde  datum  ei  Torcelli  nomen. 

95  Dtirand.  Rational.  lib.  4.  c.  34.  lib.  5.  c.  2. 


the  same  opinion.  But  now  it  was  only  used  in 
princes*  courts,  and  not  yet  brought  into  churches. 
Nor  was  it  ever  received  into  the  Greek  churches, 
there  being  no  mention  of  an  organ  in  all  their  litur- 
gies,  ancient  or  modern,  if  Mr.  Gregory's  judgment 
may  be  taken.  But  Durantus,  however,  contends 
for  their  antiquity  both  in  the  Greek  and  Western 
churches,  and  offers  10°  to  prove  it,  but  with  ill  suc- 
cess.  First  from  Julianus  Halicarnassensis,  a  Greek 
writer,  anno  510,  whom  he  makes  to  say,  that 
organs  were  used  in  the  church  in  his  time.  But 
he  mistakes  the  sense  of  his  author,  who  speaks 
not  of  his  own  times,  but  of  the  times  of  Job 
and  the  Jewish  temple.  For  commenting  upon 
those  words  of  Job  xxx.  31,  "  My  harp  is  turned 
to  mourning,  and  my  organ  into  the  voice  of  them 
that  weep ;"  he  says,  There  was  no  prohibition  to 
use  musical  instruments,  or  organs,101  if  it  was 
done  with  piety,  because  they  were  used  in  the 
temple.  By  which  it  is  plain,  he  speaks  of  the 
Jewish  temple  in  the  singular,  and  not  of  Chris- 
tian  temples  or  churches  in  the  plural,  as  Duran- 
tus  mistakes  him.  Next,  for  the  Latin  church  he 
urges  the  common  opinion,  which  ascribes  the  in- 
vention  of  them  to  Pope  Vitalian,  anno  660.  But 
his  authorities  for  this  are  no  better  than  Platina 
and  the  Pontifical,  which  are  little  to  be  regarded 
against  clear  evidences  to  the  contrary.  That 
which  some  urge  out  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,102  I 
shall  not  answer  as  Suicerus 103  does,  (who,  with  Hos- 
pinian 1M  and  some  others,  wholly  decrying  the  use 
of  instrumental  music  in  Christian  churches,  says, 
it  is  an  interpolation  and  corruption  of  that  ancient 
author,)  but  only  observe,  that  he  speaks  not  of  what 
was  then  in  use  in  Christian  churches,  but  of  what 
might  lawfully  be  used  by  any  private  Christians, 
if  they  were  disposed  to  use  it.  Which  rather  ar- 
gues,  that  instrumental  music,  the  lute  and  harp,  of 
which  he  speaks,  was  not  in  use  in  the  public  churches. 
The  same  may  be  gathered  from  the  words  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  who  says 10S  it  was  only  permitted  to 
the  Jews  as  sacrifice  was,  for  the  heaviness  and 
grossness  of  their  souls :  God  condescended  to  their 
weakness,  because  they  were  lately  drawn  off  from 
idols.  But  now,  instead  of  organs,106  we  may  use  our 
own  bodies  to  praise  him  withal.     Theodoret107  has 


96  VideVitam  Juliani  per  Morentinum,  p.  11. 

97  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  19. 

98  Sigebert.  an.  766.  "  Annales  Metenses,  an.  757. 

100  Durant.  de  Ritib.  lib.  1.  c.  13.  n.  2. 

101  Julian.  Catena  in  Job  xxx.  p.  465.    OiiSk  Ktxpvo-Bat 
opyavots  airiiprjTo,  /uet'   tiaipiias  yivo/xivov,  oirovyt  iv 

TU   PCtO)  TOUTOIS  EKi^piJVTO. 

102  Ciem.  Alex.  Paedag.  lib.  2.  c.  4. 

103  Suicer.  Thesaur.  voce  "Opyavov,  p.  501. 

104  Hospin.  de  Templis,  lib.  2.  c.  11.  p.  74. 

105  Chrysost.  in  Psal.  cxlix.  t.  3.  p.  634. 
,0«  Id.  in  Psal.  cxliv. 

107  Theod.  in  Psal.  xxxii.  et  cl. 
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many  the  like  expressions,  in  his  comments  upon 
the  Psalms  and  other  places.  But  the  author  under 
the  name  of  Justin  Martyr  is  more  express  in  his 
determination,  as  to  matter  of  fact,  telling  us  plain- 
ly,  that  the  use 108  of  singing  with  instrumental 
music  was  not  received  in  the  Christian  churches, 
as  it  was  among  the  Jews  in  their  infant  state, 
but  only  the  use  of  plain  song.  So  that  there 
being  no  use  of  organs  till  the  twelfth  century,  I 
could  not  speak  of  them  as  utensils  of  the  ancient 
churches. 

o  .  ,=  For  the  same  reason  I  reckon  not 

Sect.  15. 

be°I  «hnd°hfw  a "'  ^eRs  among  the  ancient  utensils,  be- 
whererchanedmbefore  cause  they  are  known  to  be  a  modern 
theirinVenuon.       invention.     For  the  first  three  hun- 

dred  years  it  is  certain  the  primitive  Christians  did 
not  meet  in  their  assemblies  by  the  notice  of  any 
public  signal :  though  Amalarius 109  fancies  they  had 
some  sounding  instruments  of  wood  for  this  pur- 
pose.  But  this  is  so  absurd  a  fancy,  and  altogether 
groundless  dream,  to  imagine  that  in  an  age  of  per- 
secutions,  when  they  met  privately  in  the  night,  they 
should  betray  themselves,  as  it  were,  and  provoke 
their  enemies  to  destroy  them,  that  neither  Bona110 
nor  Baronius '"  himself  could  digest  it.  But  Barcnius 
has  another  fancy,  which  is  not  much  better  ground- 
ed.  He  supposes  there  was  an  order  of  men  ap- 
pointed  on  purpose  to  give  private  notice  to  every 
member,  when  and  where  the  assembly  was  to  be 
held ;  and  these,  he  says,112  are  called  cursores,  or 
6i6Spo/ioi,  couriers,  in  the  ancient  language  of  the 
church.  His  sole  authority  for  this  is  Ignatius  II3  in 
his  epistle  to  Polycarp,  where  he  has  indeed  the 
name,  but  in  a  quite  different  sense  from  what  Ba- 
ronius  explains  it  to  be.  For  he  speaks  not  of  per- 
sons  employed  in  calling  together  religious  assem- 
bhes,  but  of  messengers  to  be  sent  from  one  country 
to  another  upon  the  important  affairs  of  the  church, 
as  any  one  that  looks  carefully  into  Ignatius  will 
easily  discern.  These  he  in  another  place"1  calls 
6io7rpio-pvrag,  divine  ambassadors,  as  all  learned  men 
agree  that  it  ought  to  be  read;  and  so  the  old  Latin 
translation  has  it,  sacros  legatos,  and  Polycarp115 
uses  the  same  name  when  he  speaks  of  those  mes- 
sengers  of  the  churches.  These  were  commonly 
some  deacons,  or  others  of  the  inferior  clergy,  whom 
the  bishop  thought  fit  to  send  upon  the  embassies  of 
the  church.     But  as  to  calling  of  religious  assem- 


blies,  we  are  not  sure  how  it  was  then  performed, 
save  only  that  it  was  done  in  a  private  way :  and 
perhaps  the  deaconesses  were  the  fittest  pcrsons  to 
be  employed  therein,  as  being  least  known  or  sus- 
pected  by  the  hcathen ;  but  for  want  of  light  we 
can  determine  nothing  about  it.  In  the  following 
ages  we  find  several  other  inventions  before  bells  to 
call  religious  assemblies  together.  In  Egypt  they 
seem  to  have  used  trumpets,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Jews.  Whence  Pachomius,116  the  father  of  the 
Egyptian  monks,  makes  it  one  article  of  his  Rule, 
that  every  monk  should  leave  his  cell,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  calling  to  church. 
And  the  same  custom  is  mentioned  by  Johannes  Cli- 
macus,11'  who  was  abbot  of  Mount  Sinai  in  the  sixth 
century  ;  whence  we  may  conjecture,  that  the  old 
usage  continued  till  that  time  in  Palestine  also. 
But  in  some  monasteries  they  took  the  office  by 
turns  of  going  about  to  every  one's  cell,  and  with 
the  knock  of  a  hammer  calling  the  monks  to  church, 
which  custom  is  often  mentioned  by  Cassian,118and 
Palladius,119  andMoschus,120  as  used  chiefiy  for  their 
night  assemblies,  whence  the  instrument  is  termed 
by  them  the  night  signal,  and  the  wakening  mallet. 
In  the  monastery  of  virgins,  which  Paula,  the  fa- 
mous  Roman  lady,  set  up  and  governed  at  Jerusa- 
lem,  the  signal  was  used  to  be  given  by  one  going 
aboutand  singing  hallelujah :  for  that  word  was  their 
call  to  church,  as  St.  Jerom 121  informs  us.  In 
other  parts  of  the  East  they  had  their  sounding  in- 
struments  of  wood,  as  Bona122  shows  at  large  out  of 
the  Acts  of  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  and  Theo- 
dorus  Studita,  and  Nicephorus  Blemides,  and  se- 
veral  other  writers.  And  the  use  of  bells  was  not 
known  among  them,  as  he  observes  out  of  Baro- 
nius,123  till  the  year  865,  when  Ursus  Patriciacus, 
duke  of  Venice,  made  a  present  of  some  to  Michael 
the  Greek  emperor,  who  first  built  a  tower  to  the 
church  of  Sancta  Sophia  to  hang  them  in.  But 
whether  it  be  that  this  custom  never  generally  pre- 
vailed  among  the  Greeks,  or  whether  it  be  that  the 
Turks  will  not  permit  them  to  use  any  bells,  so  it 
is  at  present  that  they  have  none,  but  follow  their 
old  custom  of  using  wooden  boards  or  iron  plates 
full  of  holes,  which  they  call  or\aavrpa,  and  xfpor/jj- 
fiavrpa,  because  they  hold  them  in  their  hands,  and 
knock  them  with  a  hammer  or  mallet  to  call  the 
people  together  to  church,  as  we  are  informed  by 


108  Justin.  Quaest.  et  Respons.  ad  Orthodox.  qu.  107.  'Ev 

TaiS  £KKX.T)<Tiai5  TTpoaipETat  IK  TUIV  drjfiaTUiV  V   ~)(J>J)<J11  TUIV 

TotHTiav  opydvuiv,  KatTwv  dXXutv  tu>v  vr/Triots  ovtuiv  dpjxo- 
diwv,  Kai  VTroXtXitTTTat  to  ctTat  aTrXais. 
><"  Amalar.  de  Officiis,  lib.  4.  c.  21. 

110  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  22.  n.  1. 

111  Baron.  an.  58.  n.  108.  m  Ibid.  n.  102. 

113  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Polycarp,  n.  7. 

114  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  n.  11. 

1.5  Polycarp.  Ep.  ad  Philip.  n.  13. 

1.6  Pachom.  Regula,  c.  3.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  15.  p.  629.    Cum 


audierit  vocem  tubae  ad  collectam  vocantis,  statim egrediatur. 

117  Climac.  Scala  Paradisi,  Gradu  19.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  5. 
p.  244. 

»8  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  2.  c.  17.  lib.  4.  c.  12. 

119  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  104.  'E^virvtaTnptov  atpupiov. 

120  Moschus,  Prat.  Spirit.  Nocturnum  pulsare  signum,  &c. 
>21  Hieron.  Ep.  27.  Epitaph.  Paulae,  p.  178.      Post  alle- 

luya  cantatum,  quo  signo  vocabantur  ad  collectam,  nulli 
residere  licitum  erat. 

122  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  22.  n.  2. 

123  Baron.  an.  865.  t.  10.  p.  310. 
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AUatius,  and  a  late  learned  writer12'  of  our  own, 
who  has  been  an  eye-witness  of  their  customs.  "NVho 
first  brought  bells  into  use  in  the  Latin  church,  is 
a  thing  yet  undetermined ;  some  ascribing  them 
to  Pope  Sabinianus,  St.  Gregory's  successor,  anno 
(504,  and  othera  to  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  con- 
temporary  with  St.  Jerom.  This  last  is  certainly 
a  vulgar  error,  and  seems  to  owe  its  rise  to  no  other 
foundation,  but  only  that  he  was  bishop  of  Nola  in 
Campania,  (where  bells,  perhaps,  were  first  invented, 
and  thence  called  nola  and  campana,)  and  some 
bold  modern  writer  thence  concluded  that  he  was 
therefore  thc  author  of  them.  And  it  might  make 
the  story  look  a  little  more  plausible,  because  that 
he  also  founded  a  church  in  Nola.  But  then  it 
happened  unluckily  for  this  fiction,  that  he  him- 
self  describes  his  church,  and  that  very  minutely, 
in  his  twelfth  epistle  to  Severus,  but  takes  no  no- 
tice  of  tower  or  bells,  though  he  is  exact  in  recount- 
ing  all  other  lesser  edifices  belonging  to  his  church. 
Which,  as  Bona  truly  observes,  is  a  shrewd  argu- 
ment,  joined  with  the  silence  of  all  other  ancient 
writers,  to  prove  that  he  was  not  the  inventor  of 
them.  Yet  Bona  after  all  would  have  it  thought, 
that  they  began  to  be  nsed  in  the  Latin  church  im- 
mediately  upon  the  conversion  of  Christian  empe- 
rors,  because  the  tintinnabula,  or  lesser  sort  of  bells, 
had  been  used  before  by  the  heathens  to  the  hke 
purpose.  Which  is  an  argument,  I  think,  that 
has  very  httle  weight  in  it,  since  there  is  no  ancient 
author  that  countenances  his  conjecture.  For  he 
produces  none  before  Audoenus  Rothomagensis, 
that  mentions  the  use  of  the  tintinnabula,  nor  any 
before  Bede,  that  uses  the  name  campana  :  both 
which  authors  lived  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
that  is  an  argument  that  these  things  were  not  come 
into  use  among  Christians  long  before,  else  we 
might  have  heard  of  them  in  writers  before  them, 
as  we  frequently  do  in  those  that  follow  after.  I 
need  not  now  tell  any  reader,  that  the  popish  cus- 
tom  of  consecrating,  and  anointing,  and  baptizing 
of  bells,  and  giving  them  the  name  of  some  saint,  is 
a  very  modern  invention.  Baronius  carries  it  no 
higher  than  the  time  of  John  XIII.,  anno  968,  who 
consecrated  the  great  bell  of  the  Lateran  church, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  John,125  from  whence  he 
thinks  the  custom  was  authorized  in  the  church. 
Menardus126and  Bona127would  have  it  thought  a 
little  more  ancient,  but  yet  they  do  not  pretend  to 
carry  it  higher  than  one  age  more,  to  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Great,  in  whose  time  some  rituals,  Me- 
nardus  says,  had  a  form  of  blessing  and  anointing 
bells,  under  this  title  or  rubric,  Ad  signum  ecclesice 
bencdicendum,  A  form  for  blessing  of  bells.     And  it 


m  Dr.  Smith's  Accouut  of  the  Greek  Church,  p.  70. 
•*  Baron.  an.  968.  t.  10.  p.  810. 
"»  Menard.  Not.  in  Sacramental.  Gregor.  p.  207. 
127  Buna,  Ker.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  22.  n.  7. 


is  not  improbable  but  that  such  a  corrup*ion  might 
crcep  into  the  rituals  of  those  times,  because  we 
find  among  the  Capitulars  of  Charles  the  Grcat,  a 
censure  and  prohibition  of  that  practice,  ut  clocas 
non  baptizent,m  that  they  should  not  baptize  clocks, 
which  is  the  old  German  name  for  a  bell.  But  what 
was  then  prohibited,  has  since  been  stiffiy  avowed 
and  practised,  and  augmented  also  with  some  ad- 
ditional  rites,  to  make  bells  a  sort  of  charm  against 
storms  and  thunder,  and  the  assaults  of  Satan,  as 
the  reader  that  pleases  may  see  the  ceremony  de- 
scribed  by  Sleidan129  and  Hospinian lso  out  of  the 
old  Pontificals  of  the  Romish  church.  But  I  fear 
my  readers  will  begin  to  accuse  me  now,  instead  of 
an  omission,  of  making  too  long  a  digression  upon 
this  subject,  and  therefore  I  return  to  the  business 
of  ancient  churches. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  ANATHEMATA,  AND  OTHER  ORNAMENTS 
OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCHES. 

After  haviner  taken  a  distinct  sur- 

•  i.  ii    -iT  Sect-  '• 

vey  of  the  chief  parts  and  buildings,    what  the  ancients 

J  *■  #  meant  by  Iheir  atia- 

and  common  utensils,  of  the  ancient   ";<•''■<'<«  <a 

churches. 

churches,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  cast 
our  eyes  upon  the  ornamental  parts  thereof,  and 
consider  a  little  after  what  manner  the  first  Chris- 
tians  beautified  their  houses  of  prayer.  The  rich- 
ness  and  splendour  of  some  of  their  fabrics,  and  the 
value  of  their  utensils  belonging  to  the  altar,  many 
of  which  were  of  silver  and  gold,  I  have  already 
taken  notice  of :  what  therefore  I  shall  further  add 
in  this  place,  concerns  only  the  remaining  orna- 
ments  of  the  church,  some  of  which  were  a  little 
uncommon,  and  but  rarely  mentioned  by  modern 
writers.  The  general  name  for  all  sorts  of  orna- 
ments  in  churches,  whether  in  the  structure  itself, 
or  in  the  vessels  and  utensils  belonging  to  it,  was 
anciently  anathemata  ;  which  though  it  most  com- 
monly  signifies  persons  devoted  or  accursed  by  ex- 
communication  or  separation  from  the  church,  yet 
it  sometimes  also  denotes  things  given  to  God,  and 
devoted  to  his  honour  and  service.  In  which  sense 
all  the  sacred  vessels  and  utensils  of  the  church, 
and  all  gifts  and  ornaments  belonging  to  it,  were 
called  anatkemata,  because  they  were  set  apart 
from  common  use  to  God's  honour  and  service. 
Some  of  the  Greeks  distinguish  thus  between 
ava$ hpaTa    and    aVa&ftara,    as    Suicerus   has   ob- 


128  Capitular.  Caroli  Magni,  cited  by  Durautus  de  Riti- 
bus,  lib.  1.  c.  22.  n.  2. 

129  Sleidan.  Commentar.  lib.  21.  p.  388. 

1S0  Hospin.  de  Templis,  lib.  4.  c.  9.  p.  113. 
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served'  outof  Chrysostom,2  andHesychius,3  andBal- 
zamon,4  and  Zonaras,  making  the  first  to  signify  or- 
naments  of  the  church,  or  things  devoted  to  God's 
honour ;  and  the  other,  things  accursed,  or  devoted 
to  destruction.  But  others  of  them  do  not  so  nicely 
ohserve  this  distinction,  hut  use  the  same  word  to 
signify  both  things  devoted  to  God's  use,  and  things 
devoted  to  destruction,  as  Suicerus  shows  in  the 
same  place  out  of  Theodoret,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
the  author  of  the  questions  ad  Orthodoxos  under 
the  name  of  Justin  Martyr,  and  some  others.  Here 
I  take  both  words  only  as  signifying  gifts  or  orna- 
ments  of  churches.  In  which  sense  dva$i)paTa  is 
used  by  St.  Luke,  xxi.  5,  for  the  gifts  and  orna- 
ments  of  the  temple.  And  so  Eusebius,  describing 
the  hemisphere  or  altar  part  of  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem,  and  the  twelve  pillars  which  supported  and 
surrounded  it,  says,  The  heads  of  the  pillars  were 
adorned  with  silver  bowls,  which  Constantine  set 
up  as  his  beautiful  dvdSrina,  that  is,  his  gift  or  of- 
fering5  to  his  God.  And  a  little  after  he  says 
again,  He  adorned  it6  with  innumerable  gifts  of 
silver  and  gold  and  precious  stones.  So  that  all 
the  rich  vessels  and  utensils  of  the  altar,  the  rich 
vestment  which  the  bishop  put  on  when  he  ad- 
ministered  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  which  was  in- 
terwoven  with  gold,  and  which,  as  Theodoret'  and 
Sozomen8  tell  us,  was  one  of  Constantine's  gifts  to 
the  church  of  Jerusalem  ;  these,  I  say,  and  all  other 
such  like  ornaments  belonging  to  the  church,  as 
well  as  what  contributed  to  the  beauty  and  splen- 
dour  of  the  fabric  itself,  were  all  reckoned  among 
the  anathemata  of  the  church.  But  in  a  more  re- 
strained  sense,  the  anathemata  sometimes  denote 
more  particularly  those  gifts,  which  were  hanged 
upon  pillars  and  set  in  public  view,  as  memorials  of 
some  great  mercy  which  men  had  received  from 
God.  In  allusion  to  which  Socrates"  thinks  the 
term  anathema  is  used  for  excommunication,  be- 
cause  thereby  a  man's  condemnation  is  published 
and  proclaimed,  as  if  it  were  hanged  up  upon  a 
pillar.  St.  Jerom  also  had  his  eye  plainly  upon 
this  custom,  when  he  speaks  of  men's  gifts  l0  hang- 
ing  in  the  church  upon  golden  cords,  or  being  set 
in  golden  sockets  or  sconces.  For  the  word  funale 
signifies  both.  And  though  he  rather  advises  men 
to  offer  their  gifts  to  the  true  temples  of  Christ, 
meaning  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  poor ;  yet  that 
implies  another  way  of  offering  their  gifts  to  be  in 
common  use,  that  is,  hanging  up  their  anathemata, 


or  donaria,  (as  he  with  other  Latin  writers  calls 
them,)  in  the  material  temples.  Vide  Sidon.  ApoU 
linar.  lib.  4.  Ep.  18.  et  Paulin.  Natali  6.  Felicis. 

Among  these  there  was  one  par-  g 

ticular  kind  of  gifts,  which  they  call-  kiSTonh^lSied 
ed  iKTvmpaTa,  because  they  were  a  tKhTertt?Tbarought 
sort  of  symbolical  memorials,  or  hiero-  int0  churche8- 
glyphical  representations  of  the  kindness  and  favour 
which  in  any  kind  they  had  received.  When  first 
they  began  to  be  offered  and  set  up  in  churches,  is 
not  very  easy  to  determine :  but  I  think  Bocharfs 
conjecture  is  very  probable,"  that  it  was  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  age,  because  Theodoret  is  one  of 
the  first  writers  that  takes  notice  of  them.  He 
tells  us  in  one  of  his  Therapeutics,  or  Discourses  to 
the  Gentiles,12  that  when  any  one  obtained  the  be- 
nefit  of  a  signal  cure  from  God  in  any  member  of 
his  body,  as  his  eyes,  or  hands,  or  feet,  &c,  he  then 
brought  his  iKTviriofia,  the  effigies  or  figure  of  that 
part  in  silver  or  gold,  to  be  hanged  up  in  the  church 
to  God,  as  a  memorial  of  his  favour.  This,  Bochart 
thinks,  was  done  by  way  of  emulation  of  the  Gen- 
tiles,  among  whom  it  was  customary  for  such  as  had 
escaped  any  great  peril  or  disaster,  to  consecrate 
some  monument  of  their  by-past  evils  to  their  gods 
that  delivered  them.  As  they  that  had  escaped  a 
shipwreck,  dedicated  a  tablet  to  Neptune  or  Isis, 
representing  the  manner  of  their  6hipwreck.  So 
gladiators  hanged  up  their  arms  to  Hercules  ;  and 
slaves  and  captives,  when  they  got  their  liberty  and 
were  made  free,  offered  a  chain  to  the  lares.  And 
so  we  read,  1  Sam.  vi.  4,  that  the  Philistines  sent 
their  golden  emerods  and  mice,  figures  of  the  things 
by  which  they  had  suffered,  as  an  offering  to  the 
God  of  Israel.  I  shall  make  no  further  observation 
upon  this  practice,  but  only  remark  how  far  the 
Romish  church  is  degenerate  in  this  matter  from 
the  ancient,  who  offer  now  to  men  more  than  they 
do  to  God,  and  fill  their  churches  with  gifts,  ac- 
knowledging  some  tutelar  saints  as  their  chief  pa- 
trons  and  benefactors. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  ancient  Sect  3 
churches :  another  ornament,  which  ^S^nelVuh  p* 
served  for  use  as  well  as  beauty,  was  writtenofupmpltK 
their  comely  and  pertinent  inscrip- 
tions,  many  of  which  are  preserved  and  still  to  be 
read  in  ancient  authors.  These  were  of  two  sorts, 
some  taken  out  of  Scripture ;  others,  useful  compo- 
sitions  of  men's  own  inventing.  The  walls  of  the 
church  seem  commonly  to  have  had  some  select 


1  Suicer.  Thesaur.  voce  'AvaSrvf-a. 

2  Chrysost.  Hom.  16.  in  Rom.  *  Hesych.  Lexicon. 

4  Balzamon  et  Zonar.  in Can. 3.  Concil.  in  Templo  Sophiae. 

5  Euseb.  de  Vita  Constant.  lib.  3.  c.  38.     'AvaSri/xa  KaX- 

XtSTOV  E7TOl€tTO  TW   aVTOV  Ofirfa. 

6  Ibid.  c.  40.  'Ekoo-/u£i  6"  avTov  a8i.riyiJT0is  KaXXto-t  ava- 
Srri/iaTuiv  xpvcrov,  &C. 

'  Theodor.  lib.  2.  c.  27.  8  Sozom.  lib.  4.  c  25. 


8  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  34. 

10  Hieron.  Ep.  27.  ad  Eustoch.  in  Epitaphio  Paulae.  Jac- 
tent  alii  pecunias  et  in  corbonam  Dei  aera  congesta,  funali- 
busque  aureis  dona  pendentia,  &c.     Id.  Ep.  13.  ad  Paulin. 

Verum  Christi  templum  anima  credentis  est. Illi  offer 

donaria. 

11  Bochart.  Hierozoic.  part.  1.  lib.  2.  cap.  36.  p.  368. 

12  Theodor.  Serm.  8.  de  Martyr.  t.  4.  p.  606. 
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portions  of  Scripture  writtcn  upon  them,  containing 
Bome  proper  admonition  and  instruction  for  all  in 
general,  or  else  more  peculiar  to  that  order  of  per- 
sons  who  had  their  station  in  such  a  particular  part 
or  division  of  the  church.  Thus  I  have  observed 
before,"  out  of  St.  Ambrose,"  that  the  place  of  the 
virgins  had  that  text  of  St.  Paul  sometimes  written 
by  it  on  the  walls,  "  There  is  difference  between  a 
wife  and  a  virgin ;  the  unmarried  woman  careth  for 
the  things  of  the  Lord,  how  she  may  please  the 
Lord,"  &c.  And  by  this  one  place  we  may  judge 
how  other  parts  of  the  church  were  embellished 
and  adorned  with  proper  instructions  out  of  the 
Holy  Scripture. 

But  beside  these  lessons  out  of  the 

Sert.  4. 

JiSuSfrftSE;  inspired  writings,  it  was  very  usual 
compo..u>n.  tQ  nave  otner  inscriptions  of  human 

composure  written  on  the  several  parts  and  utensils 
of  many  churches.  Of  which  I  have  already  given 
some  instances  out  of  Paulinus,  speaking  of  the 
catechumenia  and  secretaria"  of  the  church.  And 
the  curious  reader  may  find  abundance  more  of  the 
same  nature,  upon  the  baptistery,  and  the  altar,  and 
the  frontispiece,1"  too  long  to  be  here  inserted.  I 
shall  only  here  repeat  two  short  distichs  written 
over  the  doors  of  the  church,  one  on  the  outside, 
exhorting  men  to  enter  the  church  with  pure  and 
peaceable  hearts,  on  this  wise : 

Pax  tibi  sit,  quicunque  Dei  penetralia  Christi 
Pectore  pacifico  candidus  ingrederis. 

And  the  other  on  -the  inner  side  of  the  doors,  re- 
quiring  men,  when  they  go  out  of  the  church  with 
their  bodies,  to  leave  at  least  their  hearts  behind 
them. 

Quisquis  ab  aede  Dei  perfectis  ordine  votis 
Egrederis,  remea  corpore,  corde  mane. 

Many  other  the  like  inscriptions  may  be  seen  in 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,"  and  other  writers  of  that 
age ;  but  I  will  only  add  one  more,  which,  for  the 
curiosity  of  it,  may  deserve  to  be  here  inserted.  It 
is  the  inscription  which  the  emperor  Justinian  is 
said  to  have  written  round  about  the  altar  of  the 
church  of  Sancta  Sophia.  The  altar  itself,  Cedrenus 
tells  us,  was  a  most  inimitable  work :  for  it  was 
artificially  composed  of  all  sorts  of  materials  that 


either  the  earth  or  the  sea  could  afford,  gold,  silver, 
and  all  kinds  of  stones,  wood,  metals,  and  other 
things.  Which  being  melted  and  mixed  together, 
a  most  curious  table  was  framed  out  of  this  univer- 
sal  mass ;  and  about  it  was  this  inscription  :  "  We 
thy  servants,"  Justinian  and  Theodora,  offer  unto 
thee,  O  Christ,  thy  own  gifts  out  of  thy  own,  which 
we  beseech  thee  favourably  to  accept,  O  Son  and 
Word  of  God,  who  wast  made  flesh  and  crucified  for 
our  sakes.  Keep  us  in  the  true  orthodox  faith ;  and 
this  empire  which  thou  hast  committed  to  our  trust, 
augment  and  preserve  it  to  thy  own  glory,  Trpio-piiaic 
ri/c  ayiag  Oiotokov,  by  the  intercessions  of  the  holy 
mother  of  God  and  Virgin  Mary."  The  reader  will 
not  wonder  at  this  last  part  of  this  inscription  in 
the  sixth  age,  when  the  prayers  of  saints  in  hea- 
ven  were  thought  available  without  directly  praying 
to  them. 

Another  considerable  part  of  the         Sect  5 
ornament  of  churches  was  the  beauti-  n%^S^u^i\  ™£, 

r    .  i>    , i  p  ,i  ancient  churches. 

fymg  of  the  roof,  or  camera,  as  tney 
then  called  it.  This  was  done  two  ways,  either  by 
Mosaic  work,  which  they  call  musivum  ;  or  by  la- 
cunary  work,  dividing  the  roof  into  several  pannels, 
by  architects  termed  laquearia,  or  lacunaria,  from 
lacus,  some  of  which  were  round,  and  some  square, 
(as  Valesius  observes  out  of  Isidore,"1)  and  divided 
either  with  wood,  or  plaster,  or  colours,  from  each 
other,  and  then  either  gilded  or  painted,  as  men's 
fancies  led  them.  Both  these  were  used  to  adorn 
the  ancient  churches.  The  temple  of  Sancta  Sophia 
was  curiously  wrought  in  Mosaic  or  chequer  work, 
as  Procopius20  relates ;  and  Constantine's  church  at 
Jerusalem  was  lacunary :  for  Eusebius21  says,  the 
whole  roof  was  divided  into  certain  carved  tables  or 
panels,  and  all  laid  over  with  shining  gold.  And 
this  he  calls  a  little  before  Kapapav  XaKiovapiav,  a 
lacunary  roof  adorned  with  gold.  Some  churches, 
as  that  of  Paulinus22  of  Nola,  were  beautified  both 
ways.  For  Paulinus  says,  the  roof  of  his  apsis,  or 
altar  part,  was  Mosaic  work ;  but  the  body  of  the 
church,  and  the  galleries  on  both  sides  the  church, 
were  lacunary,  that  is,  divided  into  panels,  as  we  see 
in  many  of  our  modern  churches.  The  reader  that 
pleases  may  see  a  great  deal  more  of  this  matter  in 
St.  Jerom,  who  often  speaks  of  their  lacunary M 
golden  roofs,  and  walls  adorned  with  crust  of  mar- 


"Book  VIII.  chap.  5.  sect.  9. 

14  Ambros.  ad  Virgin.  Lapsam.  ls  Chap.  6.  sect.  22. 

16  Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad.  Sever.         >*  Sidon.  lib.  4.  Ep.  18. 
19  Cedren.  Hist.  Compend.  an.  32.  Justin.  p.  386.    Td  trd 
Ik  Ttov  <ru>v  aot  irpootplpo^ttv  ol  SovXoi  trou  Xp«rT*,  &C. 

19  Isidor.  Origeu.  lib.  19.  Laquearia  sunt  qua:  cameram 
subtegtmt  et  ornant :  quae  et  lacunaria  dicuntur,  quod  lacus 
quosdam  quadratos  vel  rotundos,  ligno  vel  gypso  vel  colori- 
bus  habeant  pictos,  cum  signis  intermicantibus. 

20  Procop.  de  jEdificiis  Justin.  lib.  1.  cited  by  Valesius, 
Not.  in  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Const.  lib.  3.  c.  36. 

21  Euseb.  lib.  3.  de  Vit.  Const.  c.  36     Td  81  t;";s  tlo-w 


rjTtyris   yXutpaTs   <paTvu>ixaTu>v    aVijpTioTtsva,   &c.      Vid. 
c.  32. 

22  Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever.  p.  150  et  151.  Apsidem  solo 
et  parietibus  marmoratam  camera  musivo  illusa  clarificat. 
— Totum  vero  extra  concham  basilicae  spatium  alto  et  lacu- 
nato  culmiue  geminis  utrinque  porticibus  dilatatur. 

23  Hieron.  lib.  2.  in  Zechar.  viii.  Non  solum  laquearia  et 
tecta  fulgentia  auro,  sed  parietes  diversi  marmoris  crustis 
vestiti.  Id.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.  Marmora  nitent  auro, 
splendent  laquearia,  gemmis  altare  distinguitur,  &c.  It. 
Ep.  30.  Epitaph.  Fabioloe,  c.  4.  Sonabant  psalmi,  et  aurata 
templorum  tecta  reboaus  in  sublime  quatiebat  Alleluya.    It. 
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ble  ;  and  pillars  with  their  chapiters  of  shining  gold ; 
and  gates  inlaid  with  ivory  and  silver ;  and  altars 
distinguished  and  beset  with  precious  stones  and 
gold.  Though  he  was  no  great  admirer  of  these 
things  himself,  but  a  greater  friend  to  charity. 

Sect  6  They  of  the  Romish  church,  when 

taSe^^riTn  they  are  describing  the  ancient 
flr^Mhr^hulJdred  churches,  commonly  add  to  these 
other  ornaments  that  of  pictures  and 
images,  according  to  the  modern  custom :  and  no- 
thing  will  content  them,  but  to  have  them  as  an- 
cient  as  churches  themselves,  that  is,  to  be  derived 
from  apostolical  practice.  To  this  purpose,  they 
have  invented  an  apostolical  council  at  Antioch, 
wherein  not  only  the  use,  but  the  worship  of  images 
is  pretended  to  be  authorized  by  the  apostles.  And 
the  credit  of  this  council  is  stiffly  defended  by  Ba- 
ronius,24  and  Turrian,  and  Binius,  and  many  such 
over-zealous  writers.  But  Petavius,25  and  Pagi,26 
and  other  writers  of  candour  and  judgment,  give  it 
up  as  a  mere  forgery,  and  freely  confess  it  to  be  a 
fiction  of  the  modern  Greeks.  Petavius  also27  owns, 
that  for  three  or  four  of  the  first  ages,  there  was 
little  or  no  use  of  images  in  churches.  And  indeed 
the  evidences  are  so  plain,  that  none  but  they  who 
resolve  to  wink  hard  can  deny  them.  The  silence 
of  all  ancient  authors  is  good  evidence  in  this  case. 
The  silence  of  the  heathen  is  further  confirmation. 
For  they  never  recriminated,  or  charged  the  use  of 
images  upon  them.  Nay,  in  the  last  persecution, 
when  they  often  plundered  and  pillaged  their 
churches,  we  never  read  of  any  images  seized  in 
them,  though  we  have  several  particular  catalogues 
or  inventories  of  what  they  found  there,  left  upon 
record  by  the  heathen.  It  is  a  very  full  one  which 
Baronius  ^8  first  published,  and  is  since  inserted 
among  the  Collections OT  at  the  end  of  Optatus. 
There  is  a  particular  breviat  of  all  things  found  by 
the  persecutors  in  the  church  of  Paul,  bishop  of 


Cirta  in  Numidia,  whcre  we  find  mention  made  of 
cups,  and  fiagons,  and  bowls,  and  water-pots,  and 
lamps,  and  candlesticks,  and  torches,  and  coats,  and 
other  clothing  for  men  and  women,  which  in  those 
days  seem  to  be  laid  up  in  store,  either  for  the  poor 
or  the  ascetics  of  the  church :  but  of  images  or  pic- 
tures  there  is  not  a  syllable,  which  is  at  least  a  good 
negative  argument  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
then  in  their  churches.  Nay,  there  are  positive 
proofs  in  the  fourth  age,  that  in  some  places  they 
were  not  then  allowed  to  be  set  up  in  churches.  As 
in  Spain,  in  the  time  of  the  council  of  Eliberis,  anno 
305,  there  was  a  positive  decree  against  them.  For 
one  of  the  canons  of  that  council  runs  in  these  words : 
We  decree 30  that  pictures  ought  not  to  be  in  churches, 
lest  that  which  is  worshipped  and  adored  be  paint- 
ed  upon  the  walls.  And  it  was  certainly  so  in  Cy- 
prus  to  the  end  of  this  century,  as  appears  from  that 
famous  epistle  of  Epiphanius  to  John,  bishop  of  Je- 
rusalem,  translated  by  St.  Jerom,  where,  speaking  of 
his  passage  through  Anablatha,  a  village  of  Pales- 
tine,  he  says,  he  found  there  a  veil  hanging  before 
the  doors  of  the  church,  wherein  was  painted3'  the 
image  of  Christ,  or  some  saint ;  for  he  did  not  well 
remember  whether  it  was  :  but  seeing,  however,  the 
image  of  a  man  hanging  in  the  church  against  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  he  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  ad- 
vised  the  guardians  of  the  church  rather  to  make  a 
winding-sheet  of  it,  to  bury  some  poor  man  in. 
Some  storm  against  this  passage,  as  an  interpolation 
of  some  modern  Greek  iconoclast;  which  is  the 
common  evasion  of  Bellarmine32  and  Baronius,33  and 
the  rest  that  follow  them.  But  Petavius34  owns  it 
to  be  genuine,  and  says,  images  were  not  allowed  in 
the  time  of  Epiphanius  in  the  Cyprian  churches : 
which  is  certainly  the  truth  of  the  matter,  when 
men  have  used  all  their  arts  and  shifts  to  persuade 
the  contrary.  The  common  writers  of  the  Romish 
church  are  as  uneasy  about  the  council  of  Eliberis. 


Ep.  8.  ad  Demetriad.  Virgin.  Alii  aedificent  ecclesias; 
vestiant  parietes  marmorura  crustis  ;  columnarum  moles  ad- 
vehant,  earumque  deaurent  capita,  pretiosum  ornatum  non 
sentientia;  ebore  argentoque  valvas,  et  gemmis  aurata  dis- 
tinguant  altaria.  Non  reprehendo,  non  abnuo.  Unusquis- 
que  in  sensu  suo  abundet.  Meliusque  est  hoc  facere,  quam 
repositis  opibus  incubare.  Sed  tibi  aliud  propositum  est, 
Christum  vestire  in  pauperibus,  &c. 

21  Baron.  an.  102.  n.  19  et  20.  Binius,  Not.  in  Conc.  An- 
tioch.  Conc.  t.  J.  p.  62. 

25  Petav.  Dogmat.  Theol.  de  Incarnat.  lib.  15.  c.  14.  n. 
5.  Quod  ad  illum  canonem  apnstolicum  attinet,  quem  pri- 
mus  edidit  in  lucem  Franciscus  Turrianus,  eum  putosuppo- 
sititium  esse,  &c. 

26  Pagi,  Critic.  in  Baron.  an.  56.  n.  3. 

27  Petav.  ibid.  c.  13.  n.  3.  Pagi,  ibid.  Certum  est,  ima- 
gines  Christi,  et  maxime  statuas,  primis  ecclesiae  saeculis 
non  fuisse  substitutas  loco  idolorum,  nec  fidelium  venerationi 
expositas. 

28  Baron.  an.  303.  n.  12. 

29  Gesta  Purgation.  Csecilian.  ad  calcem  Optati,  p.  266. 


In  brevi,  sic :  calices  duo  aurei:  item  calices  sex  argentei: 
urceola  sex  argentea :  cucumellum  argenteum :  lucernae 
argenteac  septem  :  cereoiala  duo :  candelae  breves  aeneae 
cum  lucemis  suis  septem :  Item  lucernac  aeneae  undecim 
cura  catenis  suis.  Tunicae  muliehres  82  :  mafortea38:  tu- 
nicae  viriles]6:  caligae  viriles  paria  13:  caligae  muliebres 
paria  47  :  coplae  rusticanae  19. 

30  Conc.  Eliber.  c.  36.  Placuit  picturas  in  ecclesia  esse 
non  debere,  ne  quod  colitur  aut  adoratur,  in  parietibus  de- 
pingatur. 

31  Epiphan.  Ep.  ad  Johan.  Hierosol.  Inveni  ibi  velum 
pendens  in  foribusejusdemecclesiae  tinctum  atque  depictum, 
et  habens  imaginem  quasi  Christi  vel  sancti  cujusdam.  Non 
enim  satis  meraini  cujus  imago  fuerit.  Cum  ergo  hoc  vi- 
dissem  in  ecclesia  Christi  contra  autoritatem  Scripturarum 
hominis  pendere  imaginem,  scidi  illud,  et  magis  dedi  con- 
silium  custodibus  ejusdem  loci,  ut  pauperem  mortuuin  eo 
obvolverent  et  efferrent. 

82  Bellarmin.  de  Imagiu.  lib.  2.  c.  9. 

33  Baron.  an.  392.  p.  668. 

31  Petav.  de  Incarnat.  lib.  15.  c.  14.  n.  8. 
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Baronius  llies  to  the  old  renige  of  imposture  in  that 
single  cnnon  ;  othcrs  say,  they  are  all  of  the  same 
stamp.  Others,  wlio  think  this  a  little  too  crude  and 
bold,  soften  the  matterby  saying,  images  were  only 
prohibited  for  fear  tlie  Gentiles  should  think  Chris- 
tians  worshipped  stocks  and  stones ;  or  it  was  only 
images  painted  upon  the  walls  that  werc  prohibited, 
because  these  werc  liable  to  be  abused  by  the  per- 
secutors,  which  others,  that  might  be  removed,  were 
not  liable  to.  So  Sylvius,  in  his  notes  upon  this 
canon.  Others  fly  to  the  new  notion  of  disciplina 
arcani,  and  tell  us  it  was  only  the  images  of  God 
and  the  Trinity  that  are  here  prohibited,  (not  the 
images  of  saints  and  martyrs,)  and  that  only  for  fear 
the  catechumens  and  Gentiles  should  be  let  into 
the  secrets  of  their  religion,  and  understand  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity  hefore  thcir  time.  Which 
pleasant  notion  was  first  invented  by  Mendoza,36 
approved  by  Cardinal  Bona,36  and  highly  magnified 
by  Schelstrate,"  and  Pagi,3*  as  a  clear  solution  to 
the  protestants'  argument  against  the  worship  of 
images  drawn  from  this  canon.  But  yet  this  does 
not  satisfy  either  Albaspiny  or  Petavius.  For  Al- 
baspiny  thinks  the  images39  of  God  and  the  Trinity 
were  prohibited  for  fear  the  catechumens  and  new 
converts  should  entertain  wrong  notions  and  dis- 
honourable  thoughts  of  the  majesty  of  God,  when 
they  saw  him,  whom  they  were  first  taught  to  be- 
lieve  invisible,  and  immaterial,  and  incomprehensi- 
ble,  afterward  circumscribed  in  visible  lines  and 
colours.  Which  is  a  reason  that  will  always  hold 
against  making  images  of  the  Deity,  though  it  does 
not  give  the  full  sense  of  this  canon,  which  cer- 
tainly  prohibits  the  use  of  images  in  general,  and 
not  only  those  of  the  Trinity,  in  churches.  And 
therefore  Petavius40  gives  a  more  general  reason 
for  the  prohibition  of  all  images  whatsoever  at  that 
time,  because  the  remembrance  of  idolatry  was  yet 
fresh  in  men's  minds,  and  therefore  it  was  not  ex- 
pedient  to  set  up  images  in  the  oratories  and  tem- 
ples  of  Christians.  So  that,  in  fact,  nowthe  case  is 
clear,  that  Christians  for  near  four  hundred  years 
did  not  allow  of  images  in  churches.  Tertullian" 
indeed  once  mentions  the  picture  of  a  shepherd 
bringing  home  his  lost  sheep,  upon  a  communion 
cup  in  some  of  the  catholic  churches.  But  as  this 
is  a  singular  instance  only  of  a  symbolical  represent- 


B  Meadoza,  Not.  in  Conc.  Eliber.  c.  36.  Conc.  1. 1.  p.  1240. 

,s  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  16.  n.  2. 

57  Schelstrat.  Disciplina  Areani,  c.  6.  art.  3. 

38  Pagi,  Critic.  in  Baron.  an.  55.  n.  5. 

89  Albaspin.  Not.  in  can.  36.  Concil.  Eliber. 

10  Petav.  de  Incarnat.  lib.  15.  c.  14.  n.8.  Recentera  ad- 
hnc  idololatriae  rnemoriam  fuisse:  ob  idque  nondum  expe- 
disse  Christianorum  in  oratoriis  ac  templis  imagines  statui. 

41  Tertul.  de  Pudicit.  c.  10.  Si  forte  patrocinabitur  pas- 
tor,  quem  in  calice  depingis— At  ego  ejus  pastoris  Scrip- 
turam  haurio.  qui  non  potest  frangi. 

'-  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  21. 


ation,  or  emblem,  so  it  is  the  only  instance  Petavius 
pretends  to  find  in  all  the  three  first  ages.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  age,  the  Christians  of  Paneas, 
or  Ca?sarea-Philippi,  showed  a  little  respect  to  the 
statue  of  Christ,  which  the  Syrophoenician  woman, 
who  had  been  cured  of  an  issue  of  blood,  wras  sup- 
posed  to  have  erected  in  honour  of  our  Saviour. 
For  when  Julian  had  removed  it,  to  set  his  own  in 
thc  room,  and  the  heathen  out  of  harred  to  Christ 
had  used  it  contumeliously,  and  broken  it  in  pieces 
by  dragging  it  about  the  streets ;  Sozomen42  tells  us, 
the  Christians  gathered  the  fragments  together, 
and  laid  them  up  in  the  church,  where  they  were 
kept  to  his  own  time.  Philostorgius,43  in  telhng  the 
same  story,  adds  one  circumstance,  which  well  ex- 
plains  Sozomen's  meaning :  for  he  says,  they  were 
laid  up  in  the  diaconicum  or  vestry  of  the  church, 
and  there  carefully  kept  indeed,  but  by  no  means 
worshipped  or  adored.  So  that  it  was  not  a  statue 
set  up  in  a  church,  but  only  the  fragments  of  it  laid 
up  in  the  repository  of  the  church ;  and  there  not 
to  be  worshipped,  but  only  to  be  kept  from  violence, 
and  that  the  heathen  might  offer  no  more  such 
barbarous  indignities  to  it.  Which  was  so  far  a 
commendable  act,  but  yet  no  proof  of  images  being 
set  up  publicly  in  churches. 

Yet  it  is  not  denied,  but  that  in 

'  Secl.  7. 

some  places,  about  the  latter  end  of  .  F'™1 , >roush» .in 

■t  '  by  raulinus  and  nis 

the  fourth  century,  pictures  of  saints  5^™ES"bT  "& 


end   o1 
centurv. 


churches.  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola, 
to  keep  the  eountry  people  employed,  and  prevent 
their  running  into  riot  and  excess,  when  they  met 
together  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  festival  of  the 
dedication  of  the  church  of  St.  Felix,  ordered  the 
church  to  be  painted  with  the  images  of  saints  and 
Scripture  histories,  such  as  those  of  Esther,  and 
Job,  and  Tobit,  and  Judith,  as  he  himself44  ac- 
quaints  us  in  his  writings.  And  some  intimations 
are  given  of  the  beginnings  of  the  same  practice  in 
otherplaces  by  St.  Austin,  who  often  speaks  of  the 
pictures 45  of  Abraham  sacrificing  his  son,  and  of 
the  pictures 46  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  some  wor- 
shippers  of  pictures"  too,  but  they  have  not  his 
approbation.  Nor  had  they  the  approbation  of  the 
catholic  church :  for  he  says,  the  church  con- 
demned  them,  as  ignorant,  and  superstitious,  and 


43  Philostorg.  lib.  7.  c.  3.  Tov  dvSpiavTa  Ai"-a<n-ij<rd- 
/itvoi  iv  tw  Tij«  tKKki\<riax  SiaKOViKw,  -rd  irpiirovTa  idtpd- 
ttevov,  aifiovTas  fikv  h  irpouKvvovvTi^  obSaixiJos. 

41  Paulin.  Natal.  9.  Felicis,  p.  615.  Propterea  visura 
nobisopusutile,  totisFelicis  domibuspictura  illudere  sancta. 
Id.  Natal.  10.  p.  617.  Martyribus  mediam  pictis  pia  nomina 
signant,  &c. 

45  Aug.  cont.  Faust.  lib.  22.  c.  73.  t.  6. 

46  Id.  de  Consensu  Evangel.  lib.  1.  c.  10. 

47  Itl.  de  Morib.  Eccl.  Cathol.  lib.  1.  c.  34.  Novi  multos 
esse  sepulchrorum  et  picturarum  adoratores— quos  et  ipsa 
ecclesia  condemnat,  et  tanquam  malos  filios  corrigere  studet. 
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self-willed  persons,  and  daily  endeavoured  to  correct 
them,  as  untoward  children. 

sect  s  From  which  any  rational  and  un- 

ki™/  £F3Lg  prejudiced  person  will  easily  conclude, 
S*  abno!ft  tte  that  the  first  design  of  bringing  pic- 
«une  time.  tmes  jnto  g]lurcj1es,  was  only  for  or- 

nament  or  history,  and  not  for  worship  and  adora- 
tion,  as  St.  Austin  and  Philostorgius  have  declared. 
And  this  may  be  further  confirmed  from  what  Pau- 
linus  himself  and  other  writers  assure  us  of,  that  at 
first  the  pictures  of  the  living  had  Iheir  place  in  the 
church,  as  well  as  the  dead,  and  bishops  and  kings 
were  joined  with  the  saints  and  martyrs.  Paulinus 
his  own  picture  was  set  with  St.  Martin's  in  the 
baptistery  of  the  church  built  by  Severus,  and  Pau- 
linus  himself '"  wrote  two  epigrams  by  way  of  in- 
scription  to  be  set  by  thcm,  to  teach  men  not  to 
worship,  but  to  imitate  them,  the  one  as  a  saint, 
the  other  as  a  penitent  sinner.  Baronius  thinks" 
Acacius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  was  the  first  that 
had  this  honour  done  him,  anno  488.  But  Valesius50 
judiciously  corrects  his  error,  and  observes  it  to  have 
been  customary  long  before.  And  the  instance  I 
have  given  in  Paulinus  sufficiently  confirms  his  ob- 
servation.  Theodorus  Lector51  speaks  of  the  same 
honour  done  to  Macedonius,  bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple,  in  the  remark  that  he  makes  upon  Timotheus 
his  successor,  that  whatever  church  he  went  into, 
he  would  never  bcgin  Divine  service,  till  the  images 
of  Macedonius  were  first  pulled  down.  Suidas 
takes  notice  of  the  picture  of  Gennadius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  beingjoined  with  thatof  Christ,52 
and  Christ  speaking  to  him  in  these  words,  "  De- 
stroy  this  temple,  and  in  thy  successor's  days  I  will 
raise  it  up  again."  Damascen,  a  great  advocate  for 
images,53  pretends  to  carry  this  practice  as  high  as 
Constantine,  telling  us  from  Socrates,  that  Con- 
stantine  ordcred  his  own  images  to  be  set  up  in 
temples  :  but,  as  Mr.  Spanheim5'  has  observed,  there 
is  something  of  fraud  in  the  relation  :  for  Socrates 
speaks  not  of  Christian  churches,  but  of  heathen55 
temples,  in  whichhaving  demolished  their  idols,  he 
caused  his  own  images  to  be  placed  in  their  room. 
But  admitting  it  had  been  as  Damascen  pretends, 
it  makes  nothing  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  alleges 
it,  which  was  to  prove  the  worship  of  images  in 
churches. 


Sect.  9. 

Hiit   neither   pic- 

tures  of  the    living 

or  dead  designed  fop 

worship. 


For  now,  I  presume,  no  one  will 
suspect  that  the  pictures  of  bishops 
and  kings  were  set  up  in  churches  to 
be  worshipped,  while  they  were  living 
among  other  men,  but  only  designed  to  be  an  orna- 
ment  to  the  church,  or  a  civil  honour  to  the  per- 
sons.  And  the  same  must  be  concluded  of  the  pic- 
tures  ofthe  dead,  since  the  first  introducers  of  them 
intermixed  their  own  pictures  with  thcm.  But  it 
must  be  owned,  that  this  superstition  presently  fol- 
lowed  upon  the  setting  up  of  pictures  in  churches  : 
yet  it  was  never  approved,  till  the  second  council  of 
Nice,  anno  787>  made  a  decree  in  favour  of  it.  Se- 
renus,  bishop  of  Marseillcs,  ordered  all  images  to  be 
defaced,  and  cast  out  of  all  the  churches  of  his  dio- 
cese :  and  though  Gregory  the  Great  blamed  him 
for  this,  and  defended  the  use  of  pictures  in  churches 
as  innocent,  and  useful  for  instruction  of  the  vul- 
gar,56  yet  he  equally  condemns  the  worship  and 
adoration  of  them.  And  when  the  council  of  Nice 
had  established  it,  in  opposition  to  the  council  of 
Constantinople  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
bishops,  held  anno  754,  who  had  before  condemned 
it,  the  decrees  of  Nice  were  rejected  by  all  the 
Western  world,  the  popes  of  Rome  only  excepted. 
The  council  of  Frankfort  in  Germany,  the  council 
of  Paris  in  France,  and  some  other  councils  in  Bri- 
tain,  agreed  unanimously  to  condemn  them,  and  for 
some  hundred  years  after  the  worship  of  images 
was  not  received  in  any  of  thc  three  foresaid  na- 
tions.  But  it  is  as  much  beyond  my  design  to  pur- 
sue  this  history  any  further,  as  it  is  ncedless,  there 
being  so  many  excellent  discourses  on  this  particu- 
lar  subject,  especially  those  of  Mr.  Daille,57  Bishop 
Stillingfleet,58  and  Spanheim,59  who  have  omitted 
nothing  on  this  hcad  that  was  necessary  to  answef 
the  cavils  of  their  Romish  antagonists,  or  give  sa- 
tisfaction  to  a  curious  reader. 

All  I  shall  add  further,  therefore, 
upon  this  subject,  is  only  two  observa- 
tions,  which  Petavius  himself60  has 
made  for  us.  The  first  is,  that  the  an- 
cients  never  allowed  any  pictures  of  God  the  Father, 
or  the  Trinity,  to  be  set  up  in  their  churches.  For 
this  he  produces  the  testimonies  of  Origen,61  St. 
Ambrose,02  and  St.  Austin,63  who  particularly  pro- 
nounces  it  to  be  an  impious  thing  for  any  Christian 


Sect.  10. 
No  imn  ees  of  Go$  i 
or  theTrinitvallow.  i 
ed  in  rhurcties  (01 . 
ufter  the  second  Kt  ! 
cene  council. 


48  Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever.  p.  142.  Adstat  perfecta;  Mar- 
tinus  regula  vitoc :  Paulinus  veniam  quo  mereare  docet- 
Hunc  peccatores,  illum  spectate  beati :  exemplar  sanctis 
ille  sit,  iste  reis. 

•  Baron.  an.  488.  p.  458.  Ex  Suida,  voce  Acacius. 

50  Vales.  Not.  in  Theodor.  Lector.  lib.  2.  p.  167. 

51  Theodor.  Lector.  lib.  2.  p.  5G3. 

52  Suidas  Lexicon.  voce  Acacius. 
M  Damascen.  Orat.  3.  de  Imagin. 

54  Spanheim.  Histor.  Imagin.  sect.  1.  p.  14. 

55  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  19.    EiKoVas  St  tos  ioias  iv  tois  vadis 

aTTt^tTO. 


56  Gregor.  Iib.  9.  Ep.  9.  Quia  sanctorum  imagines  adn- 
rari  vetuisses,  omniuo  laudavimus  :  fregisse  vero  reprehendi- 
mus,  &c.  Vid.  lib.  7.  Ep.  110. 

57  Dallaeus  de  Imagiuibus.  • 

58  Stillingfl.  Defence  of  the  Discoursc  of  Idolatry,  &c. 

59  Spanheim.  Historia  Imaginum,  Lugdun.  Bat.  1686.  8vo. 

60  Petav.  de  Incarnat.  lib.  15.  c.  14.  n.  1. 

61  Origen.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  6. 

62  Ambros.  in  Psal.  cxviii.  Octonar.  12. 

63  Aug.  de  Fide  et  Symbolo,  c.  7.  Tale  simulachrum 
nefas  est  Christiano  in  templo  collocare,  multo  magis  in 
corde  ucfarium  est. 
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to  set  up  any  such  imagc  in  the  church,  and  much 
more  to  do  it  in  his  heart.  Nay,  Pope  Gregory  II., 
who  was  otherwise  a  great  sticklcr  for  images,  in 
that  very  epistle"  which  he  wrote  to  the  emperor 
Leo  to  defend  the  wonhip  of  them,  denies  it  to  be 
lawful  to  make  any  image  of  the  Divinc  nature. 
And  the  second  council  of  Nice  iteelf  was  against 
it,  as  is  evident  from  the  epistles  of  Gcrmaims, 
hishop  of  Conslantinople,"  and  John,  hishop  of 
Thessalonica,  which  are  recited  with  approbation  in 
the  Acts  of  that  council.  And  Damascen,  following 
the  doctrine  of  tlie  same  council,  says,  It  is  as  great 
impiety  as  it  is  folly,6'  to  make  any  image  of  the 
Divine  nature,  which  is  invisible,  incorporcal,  in- 
circumscriptible,  and  not  to  be  figured  by  the  art  of 
man.  And  therefore  in  all  ancient  history  we  never 
meet  with  any  one  instance  of  picturing  God  the 
Father,  because  it  was  supposed  he  never  appeared 
in  any  visible  shape,  but  only  by  a  voice  from  hea- 
ven.  Upon  this  account  Paulinus,  where  he  de- 
scribes  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  three  Di- 
vine  Persons,  made  in  the  painting  of  a  church, 
makes  a  lamb  to  be  the  symbol  of  Christ,  and  a 
dove  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  for  God 
the  Father67  nothing  but  a  voice  from  heaven.  And 
this  they  did  in  compliance  with  that  text  in  Deut. 
iv.  12.  "The  Lord  spake  unto  you  out  of  the  midst 
of  tlie  fire :  ye  heard  the  voice  of  his  words,  but 
saw  no  similitude,  only  ye  heard  a  voice."  By  which 
we  see  how  much  the  present  church  of  Rome  has 
outgone  the  first  patrons  even  of  image  worship  it- 
self,  by  allowing  pictures  of  the  Deity  commonly  in 
their  temples,  which  the  ancients  reckoned  to  be 
impious  and  absurd,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  an 
abuse  fit  to  be  corrected  by  Cassander,03  though 
Petavius,  after  all  his  conccssions  and  acknowledg- 
ments  of  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  and  its  contrariety 
to  ancient  custom,  endeavours  to  find  out  some 
colour  for  the  present  practice. 

His  other  acknowledgment  ofadif- 
Norusuaiijs'u.(uea  ference  between  the  practice  of  the 

or     massy     fanagea,  .  -  .  _,     .  _ ,   . 

but  oniy  paintms>  ancient  church,  andthat  or  ms  own  at 

and     picttires,    :i..<l 

those .s-mboiicai  ra-  this  day,  is,  that  the  ancients  did  not 

ther  than  any  other.  J  '        ' 

approve  of  massy  images,  or  statues  of 
wood,  or  metal,  or  stone,  but  only  pictures  or  paint- 
ings  to  be  used  in  churches.  This  he  proves  from  the 
testimonies  of  Germanus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,69 
and  Stephanus  Bostrensis,  both  alleged  in  the  Acts 


of  the  second  Council  of  Nicc :  which  shows,  that 
massy  images  or  statues  were  thought  to  look  too 
much  like  idols  even  by  that  worst  of  councils.  But 
some  plcad  the  authority  of  Gregory  Nazianzen70 
for  statues  in  churches,  to  whom  Petavius  answers, 
that  he  speaks  not  of  statucs  in  templcs,  but  of 
profane  statues  in  othcr  placcs.  Which  is  a  very 
just  and  true  observation.  For  it  is  most  certain 
from  the  writings  of  St.  Austin"  and  Optatus,'2  that 
there  were  no  statues  in  that  age  in  their  churches, 
or  upon  their  altars,  because  they  reckon  both 
those  to  be  mere  heathenish  customs.  And  Cas- 
sander  observes"  the  same  out  of  the  writings  of 
Grcgory  the  Great.  He  also  notes,  that  till  the 
time  of  the  sixth  general  council,  the  images  of 
Christ  were  not  usually  in  the  effigies  or  figure  of 
a  man,  but  only  symbolically  represented  under  the 
type  of  a  lamb  :  and  so  the  Holy  Ghost  was  repre- 
sented  under  the  type  or  symbol  of  a  dove :  but 
that  council  forbadc  "  the  picturing  of  Christ  any 
more  in  the  symbol  of  a  lamb,  and  ordered  it  only 
to  be  drawnin  the  effigies  of  a  man.  I  presume,  by 
this  time  theworship  of  images  was  begun,  anno  692. 
And  it  was  now  thought  indecent  to  pay  their  de- 
votions  to  the  picture  of  a  lamb,  and  therefore  they 
would  no  longer  endure  it  to  be  seen  in  the  church. 
I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  recounting  and 
explaining  these  things  distinctly,  that  the  reader 
might  have  in  one  short  view  the  rise  and  progress 
of  that  grand  superstition,  which  has  so  overspread 
the  church  and  defaced  its  worship  in  the  matter  of 
images,  which  were  introduced  at  first  only  for  his- 
torical  use,  to  be  laymen's  books,  and  a  sort  of  orna- 
ments  for  the  church,  though,  as  the  event  proved, 
the  most  dangerous  of  any  other. 

There  was  one  way  more  of  adorn-  Sect 
ing  churches,  which  I  should  not  ^."Swa 
have  thought  worth  mentioning,  but  and  branch<»- 
for  its  innocency  and  natural  simplicity ;  that  is, 
the  custom  of  garnishing  and  decking  them  with 
flowers  and  branches.  Which  was  not  done  at  any 
certain  times  for  any  pretended  mystery,  but  only 
to  make  them  more  decent  and  fit  for  a  body  of 
men  to  meet  in.  St.  Austin  takes  notice  of  the 
custom,  speaking  of  one'5  who  carried  away  with 
him  some  flowers  from  offthe  altar.  And  Paulinus, 
in  his  poetical  way,  refers  to  it  likewise.'6  But  St. 
Jerom  does  it  the  greatest  honour,  to  give  it  a  place 


M  Gregor.  2.  Ep.  1.  ad  Leon.  ia  Act.  4.  Conc.  Nicen.  2. 
63  German.  Ep.  ad  Leon.  Act.  4.  Conc.  Nic.  2. 

66  Damascen.  de  Fitle  Orthodox.  lib.  4.  c.  17.  Tlapa- 
<£f>oo-uvii.  aKpas  Kal  arrefliias  to  o-)(')/-iaT.£Ety  to  6_ioi»,  &c. 
Id.  Orat.  1  et  2.  de  Imagin.  passim. 

67  Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever.  p.  150.  Pleno  coruscat 
Trinitas  mysterio;  stat  Christus  agno;  vox  Patris  ccelo  to- 
nat :  et  per  columbam  Spiritus  Sanctns  fluit. 

68  Cassand.  Consultat.  Sect.  de  Imagin.  p.  179.  Illud 
quoque  inter  abusus  ponendum  est,  quod  etiam  Divinitati  in 
frinitatis  deformatione  simulachrumeffingitur,  quod  veleres 

y  2 


absurdum  et  nefarium  judicassent. 

69  German.  Ep.  ad  Thom.  Claudiopol.  in  Act.  4.  Conc. 
Nic.  2.     Stephan.  Bostren.  ibid.  Act.  2. 

*>  Nazian.  Ep.49.    "  Aug.  iu  Psal.cxiii.     n  Optat.lib. 2. 

73  Cassand.  Consult.  de  Imagin.  p.  165. 

"  Conc.  Trull.  c.  83. 

n  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  c.  8.  Abscedens  aliquid  de 
altari  florum,  quod  occurrit,  tulit,  &c. 

76  Paulin.  Natal.  3.  Felicis,  p.  541.  Ferte  Deo  pueri 
laudem,  pia  solvite  vota:  spargite  flore  solum,  praetexite 
liraina  sertis. 
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in  l:is  panegyric  upon  his  friend  Nepotian,  making 
it  a  part"  of  his  commendable  character,  that  he 
took  care  to  have  every  thing  neat  and  clean  about 
tlie  church,  the  altar  bright,  the  walls  whited,  the 
pavement  svvept,  the  gates  veiled,  the  vestry  clean, 
and  the  vessels  shining ;  and  so  far  did  his  pious 
solicitude  about  these  matters  extend,  that  he  made 
flowers,  and  leaves,  and  branches  of  trees  contribute 
to  the  beauty  and  ornament  of  the  churches.  These 
were  but  small  things  in  themselves,  St.  Jerom 
says,  but  a  pious  mind  devoted  to  Christ  is  intent 
upon  things  great  and  small,  and  neglects  nothing 
that  may  deserve  the  name  of  the  very  meanest  of- 
fice  in  the  church.  And  it  is  plain  St.  Jerom  had 
a  greater  value  for  such  sort  of  natural  bcauty  and 
comeliness  in  churches,  than  for  rich  ornaments  of 
costly  pictures  and  paintings,  and  silver,  and  gold, 
and  precious  stones.  And  therefore,  as  I  observed 
before,78  he  rather  advised  his  rich  friends  to  lay 
out  thcir  wealth  upon  the  living  temples  of  God, 
the  backs  and  bellies  of  thc  poor,  and  commended 
the  rich  lady  Paula  for  so  doing,79  rather  than  for 
hanging  up  needless  and  superfluous  gifts,  as  others 
did,  upon  the  pillars  of  the  temple.  And  it  is  no 
wonder  then  he  should  commend  Nepotian's  frugal 
care,  who  had  divested  himself  of  all  his  estate  to 
relieve  the  poor,  and  left  himself  no  ability  to  adorn 
the  church  any  other  way,  but  that  which  was  most 
to  St.  Jerom's  liking  and  approbation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF    THE    CONSECRATION    OF    CHURCHES. 

seci.  i.         Anciently,  when  churches  were  fin- 
m^nrbyYhe^onse5  ished  and  adorned,  it  vvas  then  usual 

cration  of  churches.     .  -.   .  ,     , .        . . 

to  proceed  to  a  decheation  or  consecra- 
tion  of  them  ;  which  was  a  thing  that  was  some- 
times  performed  with  a  great  deal  of  pioussolemnity, 
and  therefore  it  will  be  proper  in  the  next  place  to 
make  a  little  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances  of  it.  Now,  I  must  observe  first  of  all,  that 
by  the  consecration  of  the  church,  the  ancients  al- 
ways  mean  the  devoting  or  setting  it  apart  peculiarly 
for  Divine  service  :  but  the  manner  and  ceremony 
of  doing  this  vvas  not  always  exactly  one  and  the 
same ;  therefore  we  are  chiefly  to  regard  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  thing,  which  was  the  separation  of  any 


building  from  common  use  to  a  religious  service. 
Whatever  ceremony  this  was  performed  with,  the 
first  act  of  initiating  and  appropriating  it  to  a  Di- 
vine  use  was  its  consecration.  And  therefore,  in 
allusion  to  this,  the  first  beginning  of  any  thing  is 
many  times  called  its  dedication.  As  when  Cyprian, 
speaking  of  Aurelius  the  confessor,  whom  he  had 
ordained  a  reader,  says,  he  dedicated1  his  reading, 
he  means  no  more  but  that  he  performed  the  first 
act  of  his  office  in  the  church,  which,  in  his  phrase, 
was  its  dedication.  Whether  churches  had  any 
other  ceremony  besides  this  in  their  dcdication  for 
the  three  first  ages,  is  not  certain  ;  thongh  it  is 
highly  probable  they  might  have  a  solemn  thanks- 
giving  and  prayer  for  a  sanctified  use  of  them  also, 
over  and  besides  the  usual  liturgy  of  the  church, 
because  this  was  in  use  among  the  Jews ;  who  thus 
dedicated  not  only  their  temple,  1  Kings  viii.,  but 
also  their  private  houses  and  walls  of  their  cities, 
when  tliey  were  finished,  as  appears  from  the  title 
of  the  30th  Psalm,  which  is  inscribed,  "  A  Psalm  or 
Song  at  the  dedication  of  the  house  of  David  j"  and 
from  the  account  which  is  given  by  Nehemiah,  xii. 
27,  of  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  It 
is  further  probable,  from  the  constant  practice  of 
Christians  in  consecrating  their  ordinary  meat  by 
thanksgiving  and  prayer,  before  they  begin  to  use 
it;  and  from  the  manner  of  consecrating  churches 
in  the  following  ages  after  the  time  of  Constantine : 
all  which  make  it  highly  probable,  that  the  Chris- 
tians  of  the  thrce  first  ages  used  the  same  ceremony 
of  particular  prayers  and  thanksgiving  to  God  in 
thc  dedication  of  their  churches.  But  having  no 
express  testimonics  for  this,  I  will  not  pretend  posi- 
tively  to  assert  it.  Duranlus2  and  Bona3  are  in- 
deed  very  confident  it  was  always  so  from  the  time 
of  the  apostles :  but  they  build  upon  no  better  found- 
ation  than  the  feigned  epistles  of  Clemens  Romanus, 
Evaristus,  and  Hyginus,  and  the  Acts  of  St.  Caccilia 
in  Simeon  Metaphrastes,  which  are  writings  of  nc 
authority,  when  the  question  is  about  matters  of  facl 
in  the  first  and  apostolical  ages. 

Therefore  leaving  this  matter,  for 
want  of  better  evidence,  as  a  thing     Ti,e'aretaut6en 

,  i      ,  i        ,  t  *'c  accouuts  of  thi 

only  probable,  but  not  certain,  1  pro-  t°  »<e  fetch.d  frm, 

J    L  l  the  fourth  century. 

ceed  to  consider  it  as  practised  in  the 
next  age,  when,  in  the  peaceable  reign  of  Constan 
tine,  churches  vvere  rebuilt  over  all  the  world,  ani 
dedicated  with  great  solemnity.     Then  it  was  a  de 
sirable  sight,  as  Eusebius4  words  it,  to  behold   hov 


77  Hieron.  Ep.  3.  Epitaph.  Nepotian.  Erat  sollicittis  si 
niteret  altare,  si  parietes  absque  fuligine,  si  pavimenta 
tersa,  si  janitor  creber  in  portis,  vela  semper  in  ostiis,  si 
sacrarium  mundum,  si  vasa  luculenta,  et  in  omnes  ceremo- 
nias  pia  sollicitndo  disposita. — Basilicas  ecclesiae  et  mar- 
tymm  conciliabula  diversis  floribu.s  et  arborum  comis,  vi- 
tiumque  pampinis  adumbravit.  '8  See  before,  sect.  5. 

79  Hieron.  Ep.  27.  Epitaph.  Paulae.  Nolebat  in  his  lapi- 
dibus  pecuniam  effundere,  qui  cum  terra  et  sscculo  transituri 


sunt:  sed  in  vivis  lapidibus,  qui  volvuntur  super  terram. — 

1  Cyprian.  Ep. 37.  al.  38.  ad  Cler.  Caithag.  Domiuico  U 
git  interim  nobis,  id  est,  auspicatus  est  pacem,  dum  dedic; 
lectionem. 

2  Dttrant.  de  Ritib.  Eccles.  lib.  1.  c.  24.  n.  1. 

3  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  ].  c.  20.  n.  3. 

'  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  3.  To  iracriv  tvKTaiov  Srtapa,  tyna 
viwv  topTai  KtiTu  Tro\ti9  Kai  twv  cipTi  vtoiraywv  irpoatv 
Ttijnwv  atpifpuKjns.    Vide  Euscb.  dc  Laud.  Constant.  c.  1 
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the  consecrations  of  the  new-built  churches  and  the 
feasts  of  the  dedications  were  solemnized  in  every 
city.  That  which  made  these  solemnities  the  more 
august  and  venerable,  was,  that  commonly  a  whole 
synod  of  the  neighbouring  or  provincial  bishops 
met  at  the  dedication.  The  church  of  Jerusalem 
whichCon.stantinebuiltoverourSaviour'ssepulchre, 
was  consecrated  in  a  full  synod  of  all  the  bishops 
of  the  East,  whom  Constantine  called  first  to  Tyre, 
and  then  to  Jerusalem,  anno  335,  for  this  very  pur- 
pose,  as  Eusebius5  and  all  the  other  historians  in- 
form  us.  In  like  manner  Socrates  observes,6  that 
the  council  of  Antioch,  anno  341,  was  summoned 
on  purpose  to  dedicate  the  famous  church  there, 
called  Dominkum  aureum,  which  was  begun  by  Con- 
stantine  and  finished  by  Constantius.  And  there 
are  many  examples  of  the  like  nature  to  be  met 
with  in  ancient  history.  Now,  the  solemnity  was 
usually  begun  with  a  panegyrical  oration  or  sermon, 
consisting  chiefly  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to 
God,  and  sometimes  expatiating  upon  the  com- 
mendation  of  the  founder,  or  the  glory  of  the  new- 
built  church.  Such  as  that  oration  in  Eusebius,' 
made  at  the  dedication  of  the  church  of  Paulinus 
at  Tyre,  and  others"  in  Gaudentius  and  St.  Am- 
brose  upon  the  like  occasion.  Sometimes  they  had 
more  than  one  discourse  upon  it:  for  Eusebius, 
speaking  of  the  dedication  of  churches  in  the  time 
of  Constantine,  says,  Every  bishop  that  was  pre- 
sent9  made  a  speech  in  praise  of  the  convention  ;  so 
that  the  panegyric  which  he  there  records,  was  but 
one  of  many  that  were  spoken.  In  another  place, 
describing  the  dedication  of  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem,  he  says,  Some  made  speeches  by  way  of 
panegyric  10  upon  the  emperor  and  the  magnificence 
of  his  building ;  others  handled  a  common  place  in 
divinity  adapted  to  the  present  occasion ;  and  others 
discoursed  upon  the  lessons  of  Scripture  that  were 
read,  expounding  the  mystical  sense  of  them :  and 
he  bore  a  part  in  each  of  these  himself,  being  pre- 
sent  at  that  solemnity.  When  this  part  of  the 
ceremony  was  over,  they  then  proceeded  to  the  mys- 
tical  service,  or  the  offering  of  the  unbloody  sacri- 
fice,  as  he  there  terms  it,  to  God ;  praying  for  the 
peace  of  the  world,  the  prosperity  of  the  church, 
and  a  blessing  upon  the  emperor  and  his  children. 
Among  these  prayers  they  seem  to  have  had  a  par- 
ticular  prayer  for  the  church  then  dedicated,  as 


some  undcrstand  St.  Ambrose,  who  is  thought"  to 
have  a  form  upon  such  an  occasion ;  which,  be- 
cause  we  have  not  many  such  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancients,  I  will  here  insert  in  his  own  words  : 
"  I  beseech  thee  now,  0  Lord,  let  thine  eye  be  con- 
tinually  upon  this  house,  upon  this  altar,  which 
is  now  dedicated  unto  thee,  upon  these  spiritual 
stones,  in  every  one  of  which  a  sensible  temple  is 
consecrated  unto  thee  :  let  the  prayers  of  thy  serv- 
ants,  w:hich  are  poured  out  in  this  place,  be  always 
accepted  of  thy  Divine  mercy.  Let  every  sacrifice, 
that  is  offered  in  this  temple  with  a  pure  faith  and 
a  pious  zeal,  be  unto  thee  a  sweet-smelling  savour 
of  sanctification.  And  when  thou  lookest  upon 
that  sacrifice  of  salvation,  which  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world,  have  respect  to  these  oblations  of 
chastity,  and  defend  them  by  thy  continual  help, 
that  they  may  be  sweet  and  acceptable  offerings 
unto  thee,  and  pleasing  unto  Christ  the  Lord : 
vouchsafe  to  keep  their  whole  spirit,  soul,  and  body, 
without  blame,  unto  the  day  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen."  I  do  not  deny,  but  that  this 
prayer,  in  some  parts  of  it,  may  seem  to  look  more 
like  a  consecration  of  virgins  than  a  consecration 
of  churches  :  perhaps  it  might  serve  for  both,  the 
spiritual  and  the  material  temples  of  God  together  . 
but  if  any  thinks  it  means  only  the  former,  I  will 
not  contend  about  it,  seeing  it  is  already  proved  out 
of  Eusebius,  that  at  least  panegyrical  orations,  and 
praises  of  God,  and  prayers  for  the  church,  were  al- 
ways  part  of  the  solemnity  and  ceremony  of  these 
dedications.  And  till  a  solemn  day  was  appointed 
for  the  performance  of  these,  it  was  not  according 
to  rule  for  any  one  to  use  a  new-built  church  as  a 
place  of  worship,  unless  a  great  necessity  compelled 
him  to  it.  Which  is  evident  from  the  apology  that 
Athanasius  makes  for  himself  to  Constantius,  for 
using  the  great  church  of  Alexandria  on  the  Easter 
festival,  before  it  was  finished  and  dedicated  by  the 
emperor  its  founder.  He  says,'2  the  multitude  was 
so  great,  that  the  lesser  churches  would  not  con- 
tain  them  without  hazard  of  thefr  lives,  and  there- 
fore  they  importuned  the  bishop  that  they  might 
assemble  in  the  great  church,  otherwise  threaten- 
ing  that  they  would  meet  in  the  open  fields  :  upon 
which  he  consented  to  have  prayers  in  this  church ; 
but  this  did  not  go  for  its  dedication  ;  for  he  tells 
the  emperor,  they  still  expected  a  day,  when  he 


3  Euseb.  lib.  4.  de  Vit.  Const.  c.  43.  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  28. 
Sozomen.  lib.  2.  c.  26.    Theodor.  lib.  1.  c.  31. 

6  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  8.  '  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  4. 

8  Gaudent.  Serm.  17.  in  Dedicat.  Basilicae.  Atabros. 
Senn.  89.  9  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  3. 

10  Euseb.  de.  Vit.  Constant.  lib.  4.  c.  45. 

11  Ambros.  Exhort.  ad  Virgines,  in  fine.  Te  nunc,  Do- 
mine,  precor,  ut  supra  hanc  domum  tuam,  supra  haec  altaria 
quoe  hodie  dedicantur,  supra  hos  lapides  spirituales,  quibus 
sensibile  tibi  in  singulis  templum  sacratur,  quotidianus  prae- 
sul  intendas,  orationesque  servomm  tuorum,  quae  iu  hoc 


loco  funduntur,  Divina  tua  suscipias  misericordia.  Fiat  tibi 
in  odorem  sanctilicationis  omne  sacrificium,  quod  in  hoc 
templo  fide  integra,  pia  sedulitate  offertur.  Et  cum  ad  il- 
lam  respicis  hostiam  salutarem,  per  quam  peccatum  mundi 
hujus  aboletur,  respicias  etiam  ad  has  piae  hostias  castitatis, 
et  diuturuo  eas  tuearis  auxilio,  ut  fiant  tibi  in  odorem  sua- 
vitatis  hostiae  acceptabiles,  Christo  Domino  placentes,  et  in- 
tegrum  spiritum  eoruiu,  animam  et  corpus,  sine  querelae 
loco  usque  in  diem  Domini  Jesu  Christi  Filii  tui  servare 
digneris.     Amen. 

'-'  Athan.  Apol.  1.  ad  Constant.  t.  1.  p.  682  et  684. 
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himself  should  give  the  orders  for  its  enccenia,  or 
feast  of  dedication,  and  then  solemnly  give  his 
thanks  to  God  for  the  finishing  of  it,  as  had  heen 
done  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor  Alexander,  when 
the  church  of  Theonas  was  huilding,  and  as  he 
had  seen  it  done  at  Triers,  and  Aquileia,  and  other 
places,  where  churches  were  sometimes  used  for 
prayer  upon  such  urgent  and  pressing  necessities 
before  they  were  fmished  ;  but  the  using  them  for 
Divine  serviee  upon  such  occasions  was  not  their 
dedication  ;  but  that  always  came  after,  and  was  a 
proper  and  solemn  eucharistical  service,  or  thanks- 
giving  to  God  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  holy 
structure.  So  that  this  evidently  makes  out  the 
observation  that  has  been  made  out  of  Eusebius 
before,  That  the  common  prayers  of  the  church 
were  not  looked  upon  as  a  formal  dedication,  with- 
out  special  panegyrical  orations,  and  forms  of  adora- 
tion  and  praise  more  peculiar  to  that  occasion. 
And  this  also  confutes  the  opinion  of  those,  who 
think  the  setting  up  the  sign  of  a  cross,  or  placing 
a  communion  table  in  a  church,  was  its  dedication. 
For  these  things  might  be  done  without  any  dedica- 
tion.  Which  appears  not  only  from  this  discourse 
of  Athanasius,  but  from  a  case  related  in  Synesius, 
whcre  some  pretended  that  a  certain  place  was  conse- 
crated  into  a  church,  because  it  had  been  used  for 
prayer  and  administration  of  the  sacrament  in  a  time 
of  hostile  invasion  ;  against  which  Synesius  positive- 
ly  determines,13  that  such  a  use  in  time  of  necessity 
was  no  consecration ;  for  otherwise  mountains,  and 
valleys,  and  private  houses  would  be  churches. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been 
The  biahopin       already  said,  that  these  consecrations 

every  diocese  theor- 

dinary  mmister  of  being  generally  performed  in  a  svnod 

these  cousecrations.  o  o  j    r  j 

of  bishops,  the  bishops  were  the  min- 
isters  always  employed  in  this  service.  But  it 
might  happen  that  none  but  the  hishop  of  the 
diocese  could  be  there,  and  then  it  was  his  business 
peculiarly  to  perform  the  office  of  consecration, 
which,  by  some  ancient  canons,  is  so  specially  re- 
served  to  the  office  of  bishops,  that  presbyters  are 
not  allowed  to  perform  it.  The  first  council  of 
Bracara,  anno  563,  makes  it  deprivation "  for  any 
presbyter  to  consecrate  an  altar  or  a  church,  and 


says  the  canons  of  old  forbade  it  likewise.  Amonc 
our  British  councils  collected  by  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man,  there  is  one  under  St.  Patrick,  anno  450, 
where  we  have  a  canon  to  this  very  purpose,  That 
a  presbyter,15  though  he  builds  a  church,  shall  not 
offer  the  oblation  in  it,  before  he  brings  his  bishop 
to  consecrate  it,  hecause  this  was  regular  and  de- 
cent.  And  ancient  history  affords  no  approved  ex- 
amples  to  the  contrary. 

This  will  receive  a  little  further  Spct  4 
confirmation  from  our  observing  two  bu^0wCi!houtt!»* 
or  three  other  things,  which  have  a  8  0U!,leil,e- 
near  rclation  to  this  matter.  As,  first,  that  no 
church  regularly  could  be  builded  without  the 
licence  or  consent  of  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  it 
was  erected.  This  is  expressly  provided  in  one  of 
the  canons  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  which 
Bubjecte  botli  monasteries  and  churches  so  to  the 
bishop's  care,  that  neither  of  them  might16  be 
founded  without  his  consent  and  approhation. 

And  by  the  laws  of  Justinian  no         .  . . 

■"  Sect.  5. 

clmrch  was  to  be  begun,  before  the  had0fi7i''n!^'f£J! 
bishop  had  first  made  a  solemn  prayer,  £,"."  ff"/  j"^ 
and  fixcd  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  t0  be  bujUe,i- 
place  where  a  new  church  was  to  be  erected.  Which 
we  have  over  and  over  again  repeated  in  that  em- 
peror's  Novels,  both  with  relation  to  monasteries 
and  churches."  And  Gothofred,  not  without  rea- 
son,  thinks  the  same  custom  was  observed  in  expi- 
ating  the  temples  of  the  heathen,  when  they  were 
to  he  consecrated  into  Christian  churches.  For  so 
he  understands  that  law 18  of  Theodosius,  which 
orders  the  temples  to  be  expiated  by  placing  in 
them  the  sign  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  is,  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  And  whereas  some  monks,  and 
other  orders  of  men,  would  sometimes  presume  to 
set  up  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  public  buildings,  and 
other  places  erected  for  the  divertisement  of  the 
people ;  which  was,  in  effect,  a  pretending  to  make 
them  churches  without  the  bishop's  leave ;  therefore 
the  emperor  Leo  made  a  decree,19that  nothing  of  this 
nature  should  be  done  by  usurpation  for  the  future, 
but  whether  it  was  to  erect  a  cross,  or  bring  the 
relics  of  a  martyr  into  any  place,  hoth  these  should 
be  done  by  the  direction  of  the  bishops,  and  not 


13  Synes.  Ep.  67.  p.  238.  JLvfcaadai  TavayKaXa,  tovto 
tov  toitov  ov  Kaftitpoi,  &C. 

14  Conc.  Braear.  1.  c.  37.  Si  quis  presbyter  post  hoc  in- 
terdictum  ausus  fuerit  chrisma  benedicere,  aut  ecclesiam 
aut  altarium  consecrare,  a  suo  officio  deponatur.  Nam  et 
antiqui  canones  hoc  vetuerunt. 

15  Conc.  Hibemicum,  Conc.  t.  1.  p.  1480.  can  23.  Si 
quis  presbyterorum  ecclesiam  aedificaverit,  non  offeiat  ante- 
quam  adducat  suum  pontificem,  ut  eum  cousecret,  quia  sic 
decet. 

16  Conc.  Chalccd.  can.  4.  "ESo^t  fnjoiva  fiiv  fxrioafLov 
oiKooofiiiv,  fxriot  o-vvtOTai>  fj.ovao-Tijpiov,  >"j  ivKTnpiov  oXkov, 
irapa.  yvwfiws  tov  ttjs  7ro\ea>s  kiriaKoirov. 

"  Justin.  Novel.  131.  c.  7.  Si  quisvohierit  fabricare  vene- 


rabile  oratorium  aut  monasterium,  praecipimusnon  aliterin- 
choandam  fabricam,  nisi  locorum  episcopus  orationem  ibi 
fecerit  et  venerabilem  fixerit  crucem.  Vid.  Novel.  67.  c.  1. 
Novel.  5.  c.  1. 

18  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  1.  Tit.  de  Paganis,  Leg.  25.  Con- 
locatione  venerandae  Christianae  religionis  signi  expiari 
praecipimus. 

19  Cod.  Justin.  lib.  1 .  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  26.  Decerni- 
mus,  ut  posthac  neque  monachi,  neque  quicunquc  alii  in 
aedes  publicas,  vel  in  qiKccunque  loca  populi  voluptatibus 
fabricata,  venerabilem  crucem  et  sanctorum  martyrum  reli- 
quias  illicite  inferre  conentur,  vel  occupare  audeant  ea,  quae 
vel  ad  pnblicascausas,velad  populioblectamenta,  constructa 
sunt,  &c. 
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otherwisc.  And  hence  it  is  probably  conjectured, 
boili  by  Suiccrus  and  Meursius,  that  abishop's  dio- 
cese  is  sometimes  called  ravponriytov,  that  is,  thc  dis- 
trict  whcrein  he  had  power  to  fix  the  cross  within 
hifl  own  bouiuls  for  thc  buikling  of  churches.  So 
the  word  will  signifyboth  thcactof  makingacross, 
and  the  limits  whercin  hc  had  power  to  make  it. 

For  it  is  to  be  obscrved  further,  that 

Srct.  G. 

^*^*^  though  bishops  had  the  power  of  con- 
ESP^JET»  secrating  churches,  yet  that  was  li- 
mited  to  thcir  own  diocese,  and  they 
might  not  excecd  their  own  bounds,  unless  callcd  to 
assist  another,  or  to  minister  in  the  vacancy  of  an- 
other  bishopric.  Which  is  so  strictly  insisted  on  by 
the  council  of  Orange,  that  it  forbids  a  bishop,  who 
builds  a  church  himself  at  his  own  expence,  in 
another  man's  diocese,  to  assume  to  himself  the 
consecration20  of  it,  but  to  leave  that  to  the  bishop 
in  whose  territory  the  church  is  erectcd.  The  third 
council21  of  Orleans  and  others  have  decrees  of  the 
like  nature.  But  in  case  a  church  was  built  in  a 
vacant  diocese,  then  any  neighbouring  bishop  might 
be  called  to  consecrate  it,  as  Sidonius  Apollinaris 
was  called  to  consecrate  the  church  of  Ruteni,  or 
Rhodez,  in  France,  though  he  was  bishop  of  another 
diocese:  but  the  reason22  was,  as  Savaro  rightly 
observes,  because  Rhodez  at  that  time  had  no 
bishop  of  its  own  to  officiate  in  the  consecration. 
Now,  all  these  things  show,  that  the  bishop  in  every 
diocese  was  the  proper  minister  of  this  service  ;  for 
he  was  to  be  consulted  before  the  work  was  begun, 
he  was  to  come  also  and  pray  at  the  place  before 
the  foundation  was  laid,  and  when  the  building  was 
finished,  he  was  to  be  called  to  consecrate  it,  or  else 
some  other  bishop  in  his  stead.  But  if  presbyters 
could  regularly  have  done  it,  there  had  been  no 
need  to  have  sent  for  a  bishop  out  of  another  diocese 
to  perform  it.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  asked,  "What 
if  a  presbyter  did  take  upon  him  to  do  the  thing,  did 
his  act  stand  good,  or  did  the  bishop  proceed  to  a 
new  consecration  ?  To  which  I  answer,  this  being 
a  thing  reserved  to  bishops  only  by  ecclesiastical 
law  and  custom,  (for  the  Scripture  has  nothing 
about  it,)  we  do  not  find  any  new  consecrations 
practised  in  such  cases ;  but  because  it  was  a  schis- 
matical  act  in  a  presbyter  so  to  go  against  rule  and 
canon  in  contempt  of  his  bishop,  therefore  he  was  to 
be  punished23  with  deposition  or  degradation,  as  ap- 
pears  from  the  forecited  canon  of  the  council  of 
Bracara.  And  even  a  bishop  that  pretended  to 
consecrate  a  church  in  another  man's  diocese,  was 
for  his  offence  to  be  suspended  a  year  from  his 


Sect.  7. 
No  necessilv  of  a 
from  tlie  bi- 


office*1  as  a  transgressor  of  the  canons,  in  the  French 
churches. 

Some  pretend,  that  a  bishop  in  his 
own  diocese  could  not,  according  to  v 

.  ,  v  i,    ehop  of  Hotne  for 

ancient  canons,  consecrate  a  cnurcn  bbnaptoconKcni 
without  the  bishop  of  Rome's  licence 
to  authorize  him  to  do  it.  This  is  one  of  Gratian's 
doctrines  to  magnify  the  pope's  powcr"  in  thc  canon 
law.  Which  the  new  Roman  correctors  are  so  far 
from  altcring  or  censuring,  that  they  bring  Socratcs 
in  as  a  further  evidence  to  vouch  for  it.  Socrates 
indecd,  speaking  of  the  council  of  Antioch,  which 
Constantius  summoned  under  pretence  of  dedicating 
his  ncw  church  thcre,  (though  the  true  design  was 
to  have  Athanasius  condemned  in  a  general  council,) 
excepts  against  it  upon  this  ground,  because  the 
bishop  of  Rome  was  not  there,  whose  consent  was 
necessary,  by  the  ecclesiastical  canon,  to  make  laws 
or  rules  for  the  church.26  "Which  was  a  privilege 
equally  belonging  to  all  patriarchs,  that  no  general 
council  should  be  held,  nor  general  rules  made  for 
the  whole  church,  without  their  presence  and  ad- 
vice  first  taken  in  such  public  deliberations.  But 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  consecration  of 
churches  in  every  private  bishop's  diocese,  of  which 
there  is  no  instance  in  all  ancient  history,  of  any 
bishop's  being  obliged  to  send  to  the  bishop  of  Rome 
for  his  licence  to  consecrate  a  church  within  his 
own  diocese.  But  that  which  seems  to  have  im- 
posed  upon  these  censors,  was  their  misunderstand- 
ing  those  Greek  words,  navoviZuv  rde  ifKXijaias, 
which  does  not  signify  dedicating  of  churches, 
(though  Musculus  so  translates  it,  and  Hospinian 
follows  him  in  the  same  error,)  but  the  church's 
making  laws  or  canons  for  her  own  government : 
in  which  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  allowed  to  have 
a  patriarchal  privilege,  but  not  in  the  consecration 
of  churches,  though  that  now  be  insisted  on  by 
some,  who  would  have  every  thing  flow  from  the 
immense  plenitude  of  power  in  the  bishops  of 
Rome. 
Next  to  the  minister  consecrating-, 

Sect.  8. 

it  will  be  proper  to  say  something  of  dedicXd^to^cod1 
the  object,  to  whom  churches  were  ^aBhot«omethno. 
dedicated ;  which  anciently  was  solely  tiieV^names  for  a 

.         r^      i  -i      l    •  •  /~\i?         i    •    i       memorial  of  them. 

to  God  and  his  service.  Of  which 
custom  St.  Austin  is  a  most  irrefragable  witness, 
who,  disputing  with  Maximinus,  the  Arian  bishop, 
uses  this  argument  to  prove  the  Divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  That  he  must  be  God,  because  temples 
were  builded  and  dedicated  to  him,  which  it  would 
be  sacrilege  to  do  to  any  creature.     If,  says  he,  we 


20  Conc.  Arausican.  can.  10.  Si  quis  episcoporum  in  alienac 

civitatis  territorio  ecclesiam  eediticare  disponit permissa 

licentia  aedificandi,  non  prasumat  dedicationem,  quse  illi 
omnimodo  reservatur,  in  cujus  territorio  ecclesia  assurgit. 

21  Conc.  Aurelian.  3.  c.  15. 

22  Sidon.  lib.  4.  Ep.  15.  ct  Savaro  in  locum. 


23  Conc.  Bracar.  1.  c.  37.  2<  Conc.  Aurelian.  3.  c.  15. 

25  Gratian.  de  Consecrat.  Dist.  1.  c.  C  et  27.  Edit.  Romie 
Jussu  Gregor.  13. 1582. 

26  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  8.  KavoVoe  kKK\r\<TiaaTiKov  kz\i!>ov- 
tos,  fxij  Suv  trapa  yvwfxi\v  tov  iiriaKoirov  tt}?  'PtuMt/9 
Kavovifyiv  t«5  LKK\i\aias. 
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should  inake  a  temple  of  wood  and  stone  to  any 
holy  angel,  though  never  so  excellent,  should  we 
not  be  anathematized  by  the  truth  of  Christ  and  the 
church  of  God,  for  exhibiting  to  the  creature  that 
service  which  is  only  due  to  the  Creator  ?  Since, 
therefore,  we  should  be  sacrilegious  in  building  a 
temple  to  any  creature,"  how  can  he  be  otherwise 
than  the  true  God,  to  whom  we  not  only  build  tem- 
ples,  but  are  ourselves  his  temples  ?  In  another 
place,  he  rejects  with  scorn  the  false  imputation  of 
Faustus  the  Manichee,  who  charged  the  catholics 
with  erecting  temples  to  their  martyrs,  and  offcring 
sacrifice  and  other  acts  of  worship  to  them  therein. 
To  this  he  replies,  That  they  never  offered  sacrifice 
to  any  martyr,  but  only  to  the  God  of  the  martyrs, 
though  they  erected  altars  in  the  memorials  of  the 
martyrs.29  For  what  bishop,  when  he  stands  by  the 
altar  in  any  place  where  the  holy  bodies  lie,  ever 
says,  We  offer  unto  thee,  Peter,  or  Paul,  or  Cyprian  ? 
But  what  is  offered,  is  offered  unto  God,  (who  crowns 
the  martyrs,)  in  the  memorials  of  the  martyrs  who 
are  crowned  by  him.  He  often  repeats  it  in  other 
places,29  that  they  did  not  so  honour  their  martyrs, 
by  erecting  temples  or  altars  to  them,  but  only  unto 
God.  The  same  place,  indeed,  was  often  a  monu- 
ment  or  memorial  of  a  martyr,  and  a  temple  of  God, 
because  churches  weTe  commonly  built  over  the 
sepulchres  of  the  martyrs,  or  in  the  places  where 
they  suffered,  or  else  the  relics  of  the  martyrs  were 
translated  into  them :  and  hence  they  were  called 
by  the  martyrs'  name,  because  they  were  memorials 
of  them.  The  church  and  the  altar  that  was  built 
at  Carthage,  in  the  place  where  St.  Cyprian  suf- 
fered  martyrdom,  was,  upon  that  account,  called 
Mensa  Cypriani,  Cyprian's  Altar,  not  because  it  was 
built  or  dedicated  to  him  or  his  worship,  (for  St. 
Austin  says30  it  was  erected  only  to  God  and  his 
service,)  but  because  it  was  a  memorial  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom,  being  built  in  the  place  where  Cyprian 
himself  was  offered  a  sacrifice  unto  God. 


And  from  hence  it  is  very  plain, 
that  the  naming  a  church  by  the  name  ,  cimrenes  « 

o  J  timrs    nained    trom 

of  a  saint  or  martyr  was  far  from  Xr  ef^SneS 
dedicating  it  to  that  saint  or  martyr,  in  "leir  buUdi"g- 
though  it  served  for  a  memorial  of  him  among 
the  living,  and  so  far  was  an  honour  to  his  me- 
mory,  though  dedicated  only  to  God  and  his  ser- 
vice.  And  this  is  further  evident  from  this  con- 
sideration,  that  churches  were  sometimes  named 
from  their  founders,  who  certainly  did  not  intend 
to  dedicate  churches  to  themselves.  Thus  Sir- 
mond31  has  observed  three  churches  in  Carthage  to 
be  so  denominated  from  their  founders,  Basilica 
Fausti,  Florentii,  and  Leontii.  And  SozomenSJ  tells 
us,  that  the  temple  of  Serapis,  when  it  was  turned 
into  a  church,  was  called  by  the  name  of  Arcadius. 
As  some  in  Rome  and  Antioch  bare  the  name  of 
Constantine  and  Justinian.  Sometimes  they  had 
their  name  from  a  particular  circumstance  of  time, 
or  place,  or  other  accident  in  the  building  of  them. 
The  church  of  Jerusalem  was  called  Anastasis  and 
Crux,  not  because  it  was  dedicatcd  to  any  St.  Anas- 
tasis  or  cross,  but  because  it  was  by  Constantine 
built  in  the  place  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  and 
resurrection,  as  Valesius33  and  others  have  rightly 
observed.  So  the  church  of  Anastasia  at  Constan- 
tinople  was  so  termed,  not  from  any  saint  of  the 
same  name,  but  because  it  was  the  church  where 
Gregory  Nazianzen  by  his  preaching  gave  a  sort  of 
new  life  or  resurrection  to  the  catholic  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  after  it  had  been  long  oppressed  by  the 
Arian  faction,  as  he  himself31  accounts  for  the  rea- 
son  of  the  name  in  several  places  of  his  writings. 
And  upon  the  like  ground  one  of  the  churches  of 
Carthage  was  called  Basilica  Restituta,  from  its  be- 
ing  rescued  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Arians.  One  of 
the  churches  of  Alexandria  was  commonly  called 
Ccesareum™  which  Valesius36  thinks  was  for  no 
other  reason  but  because  the  place  before  had  been 
called  Cmsareum,  or  the  temple  of  the  Ceesars.   As  a 


27  Aug.  cont.  Maximin.  lib.  1.  t.  6.  p.  288.  Nonne  si 
templum  alicui  sancto  angelo  excellentissimo  de  lignis  et 
lapidibus  faceremus,  anathematizaremur  a  veritate  Christi 
et  ab  ecclesia  Dei,  quoniam  creaturae  exhiberemus  eam  ser- 
vitutem,  quae  uni  tantum  deberetur  Deo  ?  Si  ergo  sacrilegi 
essemus  faciendo  templum  cuicunque  creaturae,  quomodo 
non  est  Deus  verus,  cui  non  templum  facimus,  sed  nos  ipsi 
templum  sumus? 

28  Aug.  cont.  Faust.  lib.  20.  c.  21.  Nulli  marlyrum,  sed 
ipsi  Deo  martyrum  sacrificamus,  quamvis  in  memoriis  mar- 
tyrum  constituamus  altaria.  Quis  enim  antistitum  in  locis 
sanctorum  corporum  assistens  altari,  aliquando  dixit,  Offeri- 
mus  libi  Petre,  aut  Paule,  aut  Cypriane;  sed  quod  offertur, 
offertur  Deo,  qui  martyres  coronavit,  apud  memorias  eorum 
quos  coronavit. 

29  Aug.  de  Vera  Relig.  c.  55.  Honoramus  eos  charitate, 
non  servitute.  Nec  eis  templa  construimus.  Nolunt  enim 
sic  se  honorari  a  nobis,  &c.  It.  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  22.  c.  10. 
Illi  (ethnici)  talibus  diis  suis  et  templa  aedificaverunt,  et 
statuerunt  aras,  et  sacerdotes  instituerunt,  et  sacrificia  fece- 


runt.  Nos  autem  martyribus  nostris  non  templa  sicut  diis, 
sed  memorias  sicut  hominibus  mortuis  fabricamus:  nec  ibi 
erigimus  altaria,  iu  quibus  sacrificemus  martyribus,  sed  uni 
Deo  et  martyrum  et  nostro. 

30  Aug.  Ser.  63.  de  Diversis,  t.  10.  p.  592.  Ut  mensa  illa 
quaj  Dei  est,  etiam  Cypriani  vocetur,  haec  causa  est :  quia 
ut  illa  modo  cingitur  ab  obsequentibus,  ibi  Cyprianus  cinge- 
batur  a  persequentibus,  &c.  Item.  Mensa  Deo  constructa 
est,  tamen  mensa  dicitur  Cypriani — quia  ibi  est  immolatus, 
et  quia  ipsa  immolatione  sua  paravit  hanc  mensam,  non  in 
qua  pascat  sive  pascatur,  sed  in  qua  sacrificium  Deo,  cui  et 
ipse  oblatus  est,  offeratur. 

31  Sirmond.  Not.  in  Aug.  Serm.  37.  a  se  Edit.  t.  10.  p.  753. 

32  Sozom.  lib.  7.  c.  15. 

33  Vid.  Vales.  Epist.  de  Anastas.  ad  Calcem  Eusebii. 

31  Naz.  Orat.  32.  ad  150  Episcopos,  t.  1.  p.  527.      It. 
Carm.  9.  de  Somnio  Anastasiaa,  t.  2.  p.  78. 
35  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  15.  Liberat.  Breviar.  c.  18. 
30  Vales.  Not.  in  Evagr.  lib.  2.  c.  8. 
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cluircli  of  Anlioch  was  callcd  Pala-a,  bccausc  built 
iu  that  part  of  the  city  which  thcy  termed  waXatav, 
or  the  old  city.  So  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  was  an- 
ciently  called  Triumphalis,  because  it  stood  in  Via 
Triumphali,  or  the  triumphal  way  lcading  to  the 
capitol.  And  we  are  assured  from  St.  Jerom,"  that 
the  Lateran  church  had  its  name  from  Lateranus 
the  heathen,  who  was  slain  by  Nero,  because  it 
had  formerly  been  that  nobleman's  palace  in  Rome. 
A  thousand  observations  of  the  like  nature  might 
be  made ;  but  these  few  are  sufficient  to  show, 
that  there  were  different  reasons  for  giving  names 
to  churches;  and  that  it  was  no  argument  of 
churches  being  dedicated  to  saints,  because  they 
bare  the  namcs  of  saints ;  it  being  otherwise  ap- 
parent,  that  they  were  consecrated  only  to  God, 
and  not  to  any  creature. 

Whathasbeen  observed  of  churches 

wteTrtm  Snt  is  equally  true  of  altars,  that  they 

.  licT.ur  coiuccntian  were  always  dedicated  to  God  alone, 

with    new    ceremo-  ,  ,      .  , 

niM  distinct  from  and  not  to  any  other  being  whatever, 

chuivhes.  J 

even  after  they  began  to  have  a  par- 
ticular  consecration  with  some  new  ceremonies  dis- 
tinct  from  churches  :  which  seems  to  have  begun 
first  of  all  in  the  sixth  century.  For  the  council  of 
Agde,  anno  506,  is  the  first  public  record  that  we 
meet  with,  giving  any  account  of  a  distinct  con- 
secration  of  altars  :  and  there  we  find  the  new 
ceremony  of  chrism39  added  to  the  sacerdotal  bene- 
diction.  And  not  long  after  we  find  a  like  decree 
in  the  council  of  Epone,  anno  517,  That  no  altars 
but  such  as  were  made  of  stone,  should  be  con- 
secrated  with39  the  infusion  of  chrism  upon  them. 
Which  implies,  that  at  least  some  altars,  if  not 
all,  had  then  the  ceremony  of  chrism  in  their  con- 
secration.  But  as  this  ceremony  was  new,  so  was 
the  consecration  of  altars,  as  distinct  from  churches, 
a  new  thing  also ;  and  much  more  the  consecra- 
tion  of  communion  cloths,  and  cups,  and  images, 
and  crosses,  and  paschal  tapers,  and  holy  water, 
and  beads,  and  bells,  of  which  the  reader  may  find 
a  particular  account  in  Hospinian,40  with  all  the 
new  rites  of  consecrating  churches  in  the  Romish 
rituals,  whiclvit  is  none  of  my  business  here  fur- 
ther  to  pursue. 

sect.  ii.  Concerning  the  ancient  consecra- 

No  church  to  be       .  _  . 

buiit  or  consecrated  tions  we  have  further  to  observe,  that 


by  the  laws  of  Justinian  no  man  was  berore  it  „M  m. 
to  begin  to  build  a  church,  before  he 
had  given  security  to  the  bishop  of  a  maintenance 
for  the  ministry41  and  the  repairs  of  the  church, 
and  whatever  was  otherwise  necessary  to  uphold 
Divine  service  in  it.  And  by  a  rule  of  one  of  the 
Spanish  councils,42  a  bishop  was  not  to  consecrate 
a  church,  before  the  donation  of  its  maintenance 
was  dehvered  to  him  in  writing  confirmed  by  law. 
Which  were  necessary  rules  to  preserve  churches 
from  falling  to  ruin,  and  their  ministry  and  service 
from  contempt  and  disgrace. 

But  beyond  this  suitable  provision 
and  settlement  for  the  service  of  the  aeT,^nbjsha0npys  noung 
church,  the  bishop  was  not  to  exact  for  c°nsMrati°°- 
or  demand  any  thing  further  of  the  founder ;  but  it 
being  part  of  his  ordinary  office  to  consecrate 
churches,  he  was  obhged  to  do  it  without  requiring 
any  reward  for  his  service ;  unless  the  founder 
thought  fit  to  make  him  any  voluntary  oblation,  in 
which  case  he  was  at  liberty  to  receive  it.  So  it  is 
determined  in  the  foresaid  Spanish  council  of  Bra- 
cara,43  and  for  the  French  churches  in  the  second 
council  of  Chalons,44  and  others  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Great. 

As  to  the  time  of  consecration,  they  Sect  ]3 
did  not  anciently  confine  themselves  forCmndeind.'rT"rlna7 
to  perform  it  only  upon  Sundays,  but  l,pon  anir  ay' 
all  days  were  at  first  indifferent  both  for  this  and 
the  ordinations  of  the  clergy  likewise.  Which  is 
an  observation  frequently  made  by  the  learned  Pagi45 
in  his  critical  remarks  on  the  chronology  of  the  an- 
cient  church.  Particularly  he  observes,  that  Con- 
stantine's  famous  dedication  of  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem  in  a  full  synod  of  bishops,  anno  335,  must 
needs  have  been  upon  a  Saturday :  for  all  writers 
agree,  that  it  was  upon  the  ides  of  September,  that 
is,  upon  the  13th  day  of  September,  which,  accord- 
ing  to  the  exact  rules  and  method  of  the  cycle,  must 
fall  upon  a  Saturday  that  year.  Whence  Pagi 
rightly  concludes,  that  the  custom  had  not  yet  pre- 
vailed,  which  confined  consecration  of  churches  to 
the  Lord's  day. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  remark  Scct  14 

upon  this  head,  save  only  that  the  day  c^^uLfuy""^ 
of  consecration  was  in  many  churches  hnaniedeR^yn:«"-,e'r 
solemnly  kept   and  observed  among 


"  Hieron.  Ep.  30.  Epitaph.  Fabiolae.  Ut  ante  dieui 
paschae  in  basilica  quondam  Laterani,  qui  Caesariano  trun- 
catus  est  gladio,  staret  in  ordine  poenitentium.  Speaking 
of  Fabiola  doing  penance  there. 

38  Conc.  Agathen.  can.  14.  Altaria  placuit  non  solum  unc- 
tione  chrismatis,  sed  etiam  sacerdotali  benedictione  sacrari. 

39  Conc.  Epaunens.  c.  26.  Altaria  nisi  lapidea  infusione 
chrismatis  non  sacrentur. 

40  Hospin.  de  Templis,  lib.  4.  c.  2,  &c. 

11  Justin.  Novel.  67.  c.  2.  Non  aliter  quempiam  eccle- 
siam  de  novo  exaedificare,  priusquam  loquatur  ad  Deo  ama- 
bilem  episcopum,  et  detiniat  mensuram  quain  deputat  ad 


luminaria,  et  ad  sacrum  ministerium,  et  ad  domus  custo- 
diam,  et  ad  alimenta  ministrantium,  &c. 

42  Conc.  Bracarens.  3.  c.  5.  Unusquisque  episcoporum 
meminerit,  ut  non  prius  dedicet  ecelesiam,  nisi  antea  dotem 
basilicae  et  obsequium  ipsius  per  donationem  chartulae  con- 
firmatum  accipiat.     Vid.  Conc.  Tolet.  3.  c.  15. 

43  Conc.  Bracar.  3.  c.  5.  Quoties  ab  aliquo  fidelium  ad 
consecrandas  ecclesias  episcopi  invitantur,  non  quasi  ex 
debito  munus  aliquod  a  fundatore  requirant;  sed  si  ipse 
quidem  aliquid  ex  suo  voto  obtulerit,  non  respuatur. 

44  Conc.  Cabillon.  2.  c.  16. 

45  Pagi,  Critic.  in  Baron.  an.  335.  n.  4. 
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their  anniversary  festivals.  For  Sozomen  gives  us 
this  account  of  the  dedication  of  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem,46  that  in  the  memory  of  it  they  held  a  year- 
ly  festival,  which  lasted  for  eight  days  together, 
during  which  time  both  they  of  the  church,  and  all 
strangers,  which  flocked  thither  in  abundance,  held 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  and  met  together  for  Divine 
service.  To  this  Gregory  the  Great  seems  to  have 
addcd  a  new  custom  here  in  England,  which  was, 
that  on  the  annual  feast  of  the  dcdication  the  peo- 
ple  might  build  themselves  booths  round  about  the 
church,  and  there  feast  and  entertain  themselves 
with  eating  and  drinking,  in  lieu  of  their  ancient 
sacrifices  while  they  were  heathens :  which  is  re- 
lated  by  Bede,4'  out  of  Gregory's  letters  to  Austin, 
and  Mellitus,  the  first  bishop  of  the  Saxons.  And 
from  this  custom,  it  is  more  than  probable,  came 
our  wakes,  which  are  still  observed  in  some  places, 
as  the  remains  of  those  feasts  of  dedication  of  par- 
ticular  churches. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THE  RESPECT  AND  REVEREXCE  WIIICH    THE    PRI- 
MITIVE  CHRISTIANS  PAID  TO  THEIR  CHURCHES. 

Next  to  their  adorning  and  conse- 

Sect    I 

churches  ncver    cration  of  churches,  it  will  be  proper 

put  to  any   profane 

use,  but  oniy  sacred  t0  examinewhat  respect  and  rever- 

andreligious  service.  * 

ence  they  paid  to  consecrated  places, 
after  they  were  once  set  apart  for  Divine  service. 
They  then  used  them  only  as  the  houses  of  God, 
for  acts  of  devotion  and  religion,  and  did  not  allow 
of  any  thing  to  be  done  there,  that  had  not  some 
tendency  towards  piety,  or  immediate  relation  to  it. 
They  might  be  used  for  religious  assemblies,  for  the 
elections  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  for  the  sitting 
of  councils,  for  catechetic  schools,  for  conferences 
and  collations  about  religion  ;  but  not  be  put  to  the 
use  of  common  houses,  to  eat,  or  drink,  or  lodge  in. 
And  therefore,  though  the  law  allowed  men  to  take 
sanctuary  in  the  church,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
chapter,  yet  it  did  not  allow  them  to  have  their  meat 
and  lodging  there.  When  some  abused  the  catechu- 
menia,  (which  I  have  showed  before  to  be  places 
within  the  church  for  men  and  women  to  hear  Di- 


vine  service  in,)  and  turned  them  into  rooms  to  lodge 
in,  the  emperor  Leo  made  a  decree,  that  all  such 
should  be  expelled  from  their  habitations  in  the 
church.  The  case  was  different  when  men  spent 
whole  nights  in  the  church  in  watching  and  prayer; 
as  they  did  frequently  both  in  their  public  and  pri- 
vate  vigils  ;  such  pernoctations  in  the  church  were 
allowed,  because  they  were  but  necessary  circum- 
stances  of  Divine  service  :  only  women  were  forbid- 
den  by  the  council  of  Eliberis'  to  keep  private 
vigils  in  the  church,  because  many  times,  under  pre- 
tence  of  prayer,  secret  wickedness  was  committed. 
And  for  the  like  reason  their  agapce,  or  feasts  of 
charity,  which  were  originally  an  apostolical  prac- 
tice,  and  kept  in  the  church,  were  afterwards  pro- 
hibited,  or  at  least  discouraged,  for  the  excess  and 
consequent  profaneness  that  attended  them.  The 
council  of  Laodicea2  peremptorily  forbids  them 
under  that  name  of  charity  feasts,  and  commands 
that  no  one  should  eat,  or  prepare  beds  or  tables 
for  that  purpose,  in  the  house  of  God.  And  the 
third  council  of  Carthage  forbids  ail  feasting  in  the 
church3  in  general  to  the  clergy,  except  in  case  of 
necessity,  when  they  were  upon  a  journey,  and  could 
not  otherwise  be  entertained ;  and  orders,  that  the 
custom  should  be  discountenanced  as  much  as  pos- 
sible  also  in  the  laity :  for  though  they  were  forced 
to  tolerate  it  for  some  time,  yet  they  did  not  approve 
of  it,  as  St.  Austin  tells  Faustus4  the  Manichee,  but 
endeavoured  to  correct  both  the  excess  that  many 
ran  into  upon  such  occasions,  and  the  very  custom 
itself  of  feasting  in  the  church,  or  at  the  graves  of 
the  martyrs,  because  two  errors  crept  into  the  church 
by  that  means,  intolerable  excess,  and  a  heathenish 
superstition  therewith:  for  men  began,  as  he5  com- 
plains,  in  these  riots  to  worship  pictures  and  tomb- 
stones,  and  reckoned  their  feasts  a  sort  of  sacrifice 
to  the  dead,  placing  even  their  voracities  and  drunk- 
enness  to  the  account  of  religion ;  so  that  it  was 
high  time  to  lay  aside  all  manner  of  banquetings  in 
the  church,  that  the  house  of  God  might  not  be 
profaned  with  such  excesses  of  riot  as  were  not  to 
be  endured  in  private  houses.  And  this  was  their 
general  rule  in  all  cases,  to  lay  aside  all  customs 
that  were  not  absolutely  necessary,  though  innocent 
and  useful  in  their  original,  rather  than  suffer  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  of  them  to  end  in  the  pro- 
fanation  of  churches. 


46  Sozom.  lib.  2.c.  26.  47  Bede,  Hist.hb.  1.  c.  30. 

1  Conc.  Eliber.  c.  35.  Placuit  prohiberi,  ne  fceminae  in 
coemeterio  pervigilent,  eo  quod  saepe  sub  obtentu  religionis 
scelera  latenter  committant. 

2  Conc.  Laodic.  c.  23.  "Ot»  ov  oeT  Lv  tois  KvpiaKols  ij 
£f  Tais  £Kic\r|cnais,  Tas  Xeyouivas  ayairas  Troieiv,  Kal  kv 
Tai  oiKw  tov  Qeov  kaSieiv  /cat  aKovfiiTa  ■rpwvvveiv. 

3  Conc.  Carthag.  3.  c.  30.  Ut  nulli  episcopi  vel  clerici  in  ec- 
clesia  conviventur,  nisi  forte  transeuutes  hospitiorum  neces- 
sitate  illic  reficiantur.  Populi  etiam,  quantum  fieri  potest,  ab 
hujusmodi  conviviis  prohibeantur.  Vid.  Cod.  Afric.  can.  42. 


4  Aug.  cont.  Faust.  lib.  20.  c.  21.  Qui  se  in  memoriis 
martyrum  inebriant,  quomodo  a  nobis  approbari  possunt, 
cum  eos,  etiam  si  in  domibus  suis  id  faciant,  sana  doctrina 
condemnet  ?  Sed  aliud  est  quod  docemus,  aliud  quod  sustine- 
mus :  aliud  quod  praecipere  jubemur,  aliud  quod  emendare 
praecipimur,  et  donec  emendemus,  tolerare  compellimur. 

5  Aug.  de  Morib.  Eccles.  lib.  1.  c.  34.  Novi  multos  esse 
sepulchrorum  et  picturarum  adoratores :  novi  multos  esse, 
qui  luxuriosissime  super  mortuos  bibant,  et  epulas  cadaveri- 
bus  exhibentes,  super  sepultos  seipsos  sepeliant,  et  voraci- 
tates  ebrietatesque  suas  deputent  religioni. 
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The  liko  rcverence  and  respcct  waa 
s"'  -•  i      j 

cwr'iik'Suti<!"«  a'so  showed  to  every  sacred  vessel  and 
"^VoTuV"11  utensil  belonging  to  the  administra- 
tion  of  the  sacraments  and  Divine 
service :  they  might  not  be  employed  to  any  othcr 
use,  but  only  what  WM  sacred,  and  answerable  to 
the  designation  and  appointment  of  thcm.  Upon 
this  account,  they  were  kept  in  the  sccunphi/hcium 
of  the  church,  and  never  rcmoved  thence,  but  when 
the  service  of  the  altar  required  thcm.  This  cus- 
tom  was  so  nicely  observcd,  that  when  Athanasius 
was  accused  for  breaking  the  mystical  cup,  he  clears 
himself  of  the  accusation  by  saying,  That  in  the 
place  where  it  was  pretended  that  he  had  broken  it, 
there  was  neither  church  nor  minister,6  nor  was  it 
the  time  of  celebrating  the  eucharist :  therefore, 
since  the  cup  was  never  in  the  custody  of  any  but 
the  ministers  of  the  church,  nor  ever  used  but  in 
the  church  in  time  of  Divine  service,  he  could  not 
be  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  against  him,  seeing  there 
were  none  but  private  men,  in  whose  keeping  the 
cup  could  not  be  in  that  place.  The  vessels  were 
usually  kept  by  the  deacon;  and  the  subdeacons 
and  other  inferior  orders  are  by  the  councils  of  La- 
odicea'  and  Agde"  forbidden  to  touch  them.  There 
was  but  one  case  in  which  it  was  lawful  to  put  these 
things  to  common  use,  and  that  was  the  case  of  ab- 
solute  necessity,  when  no  other  method  could  be 
found  out  to  redeem  captives,  or  relieve  the  poor  in 
times  of  extreme  exigence :  then  it  was  thought  that 
mercy  was  to  be  preferred  before  sacrifice,  and  that 
the  living  and  spiritual  temples  of  God  were  to  be 
preserved  at  the  expense  of  the  material  ones ;  and 
they  never  made  any  scruple  to  melt  down  their 
communion  plate  or  part  with  their  ornaments 
upon  such  occasions,  of  which  I  have  given  full 
proof  heretofore  from  the  examples  of  St.  Ambrose, 
St.  Austin,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Acacius  bishop  of 
Amida,  Exuperius  of  Tholouse,  and  the  laws*  of 
Justinian,  which  need  not  be  repeated  in  this  place. 
But  excepting  this  one  extraordinary  case,  it  was 
esteemed  the  highest  profanation  and  sacrilege,  to 
divert  any  thing  to  any  other  use  which  was  given 
to  God's  service :  and  there  are  some  instances  of 
very  remarkable  judgments  that  befell  such  profan- 
ers,  one  or  two  of  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
mention.  Theodoret10  tells  us,  Julian  the  apostate 
sent  two  of  his  officers,  Fehx  and  his  uncle  Julian, 
to  plunder  the  church  of  Antioch,  called  the  golden 
church,  and  bring  the  rich  vessels,  which  Constan- 
tine  and  Constantius  had  dedicated,  into  his  own 


coffers.  But  they  were  not  content  barely  to  com- 
mit  sacrilege,  unless  they  could  vent  their  spite  also 
in  some  unmanncrly  and  profane  abuses  :  therefore 
Julian  pissed  upon  the  holy  table,  and  Felix,  seeing 
the  holy  vessels,  broke  out  into  this  rude  expression, 
Behold  what  fine  vessels  Mary's  Son  is  served  in ! 
But  the  impious  wretches  did  not  long  go  unpun- 
ished :  for  Julian  was  immediately  seized  with  an 
ulcer,  which  turned  all  his  bowels  into  putrefaction, 
and  he  died  voiding  his  own  excrements  at  his  blas- 
phemous  mouth;  and  Felix,  by  the  same  Divine 
vengeance,  voided  blood  at  his  mouth,  without  in- 
termission,  day  and  night  until  he  died.  Victor 
Uticensis"  gives  us  a  like  account  of  one  Proculus, 
an  agent  of  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Vandals,  who, 
having  ravaged  and  plundered  the  catholic  churches, 
made  himself  a  shirt  and  breeches  of  the  palls  or 
coverings  of  the  altar.  But  not  long  after  he  fell 
into  a  frenzy,  which  made  him  eat  off  his  own 
tongue,  piece  by  piece,  and  so  he  breathed  out  his 
last  in  a  most  ignominious  death.  It  is  no  less  re- 
markable,  what  Optatus  reports  of  some  Donatist 
bishops,  who,  in  their  mad  zeal  against  the  catholics, 
ordered  the  eucharist  which  the  catholics  had  con- 
secrated  to  be  thrown  to  their  dogs ;  but  not  with- 
out  an  immediate  sign  of  Divine  vengeance  K  upon 
them :  for  the  dogs,  instead  of  devouring  the  ele- 
ments,  fell  upon  their  masters,  as  if  they  had  never 
known  them,  and  tore  them  to  pieces,  as  robbers 
and  profaners  of  the  holy  body  of  Christ.  AVhich 
makes  Optatus  put  them  in  mind  of  that  admoni- 
tion  of  our  Saviour,  Matt.  vii.  6,  "  Give  not  that 
which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your 
pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  trample  them  under 
their  feet,  and  tura  again  and  rend  you."  Other 
instances  might  be  added  of  the  same  nature,  but  I 
choose  rather  to  go  on  wath  the  account  of  their 
reverence,  than  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  the  pun- 
ishments  of  the  profaners. 

Let  us  next,  then,  observe  the  differ- 
ence  that  was  made  between  churches     what  dis-A-nee 

..  .  _  ci  i  *  made  betneen 

and  pnvate  houses.     Some  heretics  cnurches  ami  pn- 

.  vate  houses. 

made  very  light  of  this  distinction,  as 
the  Eustathians,  Massahans,  and  others.  Against 
the  Eustathians  we  have  two  canons  made  in  the 
council  of  Gangra,  from  which  we  may  learn  their 
errors,  and  what  were  the  catholic  tenets  in  oppo- 
sition  to  them.  The  first  is,  If  any  one13  teach,  that 
the  house  of  God,  and  the  assemblies  held  therein, 
are  to  be  despised,  let  him  be  anathema.  And 
the  other,  If  any  one"  hold  assemblies  privately 


8  Athan.  Apol.  2. 1. 1.  p.  732. 

*  Conc.  Laodic.  c.  21.  8  Conc.  Agathen.  c.  66. 

»  Book  V.  chap.  6.  sect.  6.  '»  Theodor.  lib.  3.  c.  12. 

"  Victor  de  Persecut.  Vandal.  lib.  1.  p.  593. 

12  Optat.  lib.  2.  p.  55.  Ut  omnia  sacrosancta  supra  me- 
morati  vestri  episcopi  violarent,  jusserunt  encharistiam 
canibus  fundi  :  non  sine  signo  Divini  judicii.     Nam  iidem 


canes  accensi  rabie,  ipsos  dominos  suos,  quasi  latrones, 
sancti  corporis  reos,  dente  vindice,  tanquam  ignotos  et  ini- 
micos  laniaverunt. 

13  Conc.  Gangren.  c.  5.  Et  tis  SiSdo-Koi  tov  oIkov  tov 
0eS  tvKO.Taq)>p6vr)TOV  ilvai,  Kal  tos  kv  avTw  <Tuvdj;Ets,  ava- 
dtfia  eVtu. 

"  Ibid.  c.  6.     Et  Tit  iraoa  t\]v  iKK\t}o-iav  lcia  EKK\<]<ria- 
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outof  the  church,  and,  despising  the  church,  chooses 
to  perform  ecclesiastical  offices  where  there  is  no 
presbyter  appointed  by  the  bishop,  let  him  be  ana- 
thema.  These  heretics  seem  to  have  contemned 
both  a  regular  ministry  and  the  public  churches, 
and  to  have  made  no  difference  betvveen  the  house 
of  God  and  other  houses,  but  to  have  taught  that 
ecclesiastical  offices  might  as  well  be  performed  at 
home  as  in  the  church.  Against  which  errors  this 
council  rising  up  so  severely,  gives  us  to  under- 
stand,  that  according  to  the  sentiments  of  the  catho- 
lic  church,  the  public  offices  of  the  church  were  to 
be  performed  in  public,  and  not  in  private  houses, 
and  that  it  was  a  contempt  of  the  house  of  God  to 
perform  them  otherwise.  At  present  I  do  not  re- 
member  any  one  allowed  instance  of  the  contrary 
practice  in  all  ancient  history,  except  in  cases  of 
necessity,  which  are  above  all  laws.  And  therefore 
I  could  not  but  rcckon  this  difference,  which  was 
so  universally  put  between  the  house  of  God  and 
private  houses,  amongst  the  instances  of  respect 
and  reverence,  which  the  ancients  paid  to  their 
churches. 

It  will  deserve  here  also  to  be  re- 

Sect.  4. 

raS«to"3teC&  niembered,  particularly  to  the  praise 
tfL"  pfofa^by  of  St.  Ambrose,  how  he  acted  with 
the  courage  and  resolution  of  a  mar- 
tyr  in  defence  of  the  churches,  that  they  might  not 
be  dehvered  up  to  the  profanation  of  the  Arians. 
For  when  the  younger  Valentinian  had,  by  the  in- 
stigation  of  his  mother  Justina,  an  Arian  empress, 
first  published  a  law,  now  extant  in  the  Theodo- 
sian  Code,'5  allowing  the  Arians  liberty  to  hold  as- 
semblies ;  and  afterwards  sent  his  commands  to 
Ambrose  to  deliver  up  to  them  one  of  the  churches 
of  Milan ;  he  returned  him  this  brave  and  generous 
answer:  "  If  the  emperor  asks  of  me  any  thing16 
that  is  my  own,  my  estates,  my  money,  I  shall 
freely  recede  from  my  right,  though  all  that  I  have 
belongs  to  the  poor.  But  those  things  which  are 
God's,  are  not  subject  to  the  emperor's  power.  If 
my  patrimony  is  demanded,  you  may  invade  it ;  if 
my  body,  I  will  offer  it  of  my  own  accord.  Will 
you  carry  me  into  prison,  or  unto  death  ?  I  will 
voluntarily  submit  to  it.  I  will  not  guard  myself 
with  an  army  of  my  people  about  me ;  I  will  not 
lay  hold  of  the  altar,  and  supplicate  for  life,  but 
more  joyfully  be  sacrificed  myself  for  the  altar." 
He  thought  it  absolutely  unlawful  for  the  emperor 
to  grant  to  the  Arians,  the  enemies  of  Christ,  those 


temples  which  had  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
Christ;  and  that  it  did  much  less  become  a  bishop, 
the  minister  of  Christ,  to  be  accessory  to  so  foul  a 
dishonour  to  his  Lord :  and  therefore  he  rather  re- 
solved  to  die  at  the  altar,  if  it  must  be  so,  than  give 
his  consent  to  so  great  a  profanation.  By  this  one 
instance  we  may  easily  judge,  what  opinion  the 
ancients  had  of  the  sacredness  of  churches,  as 
God's  propriety ;  and  that  they  would  as  soon  de- 
liver  up  their  Bibles  to  be  burnt  by  the  heathen,  as 
their  churches  to  be  profaned  by  heretical  assem- 
blies,  where  impiety  would  be  taught  for  true 
religion,  and  blasphemy  offered  to  God  instead  of 
adoration. 

As  to  the  ceremonies  of  respect  used 
by  them  when  they  entered  into  the     The  memom  ot 

washingthenhand. 

church,  we  find  one  ot  pretty  general  wh*n  ''>«»  w'at '"- 

r         J   b  to  the  churcb. 

observation,  which  was  the  custom 
of  washing  their  hands  and  their  face,  in  token  of 
innocency  and  purity,  when  they  went  to  worship 
God  at  the  holy  altar.  Which  seems  to  be  taken 
from  that  of  the  psalmist,  "  I  will  wash  my  hands 
in  innocency,  and  so  will  I  compass  thy  altar." 
This  custom  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Chrysos- 
tom,  Eusebius,  Tertullian,  Synesius,  Paulinus,  and 
others,  whose  testimonies  have  been  aheady  alleged 
in  the  former  part"  of  this  book,  where  I  had  also 
occasion  to  show,  that  fountains  and  cisterns  of 
water  were  commonly  set  in  the  atrium  or  court 
before  the  church  for  this  very  purpose. 

Another   ceremony  used  by  some  Sec,  6 

few,  (for  it  w7as  no  general  custom,)  pJtta^SnJ&S? 
was  putting  off  their  shoes  when  they  buMhiTn^genmi 
went  into  the  house  of  God.  Cassian 
observes  of  the  Egyptian  monks,  that  they  always 
wore  sandals  instead  of  shoes,  and  those  they  also 
put  off  whenever  they  went18  to  celebrate  or  receive 
the  holy  mysteries,  thinking  themselves  obliged  to 
do  so,  by  interpreting  literally  that  intimation  of 
reverence  which  was  given  to  Moses  and  Joshua, 
"  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground."  But  others 
did  not  understand  this  as  an  absolute  command, 
obliging  all  men  precisely  to  use  this  ceremony  of 
respect,  but  only  where  the  custom  of  any  nation 
had  made  it  an  indication  of  reverence,  as  it  was 
among  the  Eastern  nations  in  the  time  of  Moses 
and  Joshua.  Whence  we  do  not  find  it  mentioned 
as  any  general  custom  prevailing  among  the  primi- 
tive  Christians ;  unless  perhaps  it  may  be  thought 


C,oi,  Kal  KUTa<(>poi>u>u  tjjs  EKKX.t)o-t'as,  tu.  t?js  E/C(c\rjo-ias  t$l- 
Xot  TrpaTTtiv,  /if)  o-uvovtos  tb  irpzo-tvTtpov  KaTa  yvw/ntjv 
T«  kiriaKOirov,  avdStp.a  tVto. 

>s  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  1.  de  Fid.  Cathol.  Leg.  4. 

16  Ambros.  Ep.  33.  ad  Marcel.  de  Tradendis  Basilicis.  Si 
a  me  peteret  quod  meum  esset,  id  est,  fundum  meum,  argen- 
tum  meum,  jus  hujusmodi  meum  me  non  refragaturum, 
quanquam  omnia  quae  mea  sunt  essent  pauperum.     Verum 


ea  quae  Divina,  imperatoris  potestati  non  essesubjecta,  &c. 

"  Chap.  3.  sect.  6. 

18  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  1.  c.  10.  Nequaquam  tamen 
caligas  pedibus  inhaerere  permittunt,  cum  accedunt  ad  cele- 
branda  vel  percipieuda  sacrosancta  mysteria,  illud  aesti- 
liiuites  etiam  secundtim  literam  custodiri  debere,  quod  dici- 
tur  ad  Moysen  vel  ad  Jesum  filium  Nave :  solve  corrigiam 
calceamenti  tui,  locus  eniiu  in  quo  stas  terra  sancta  est, 
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to  h.ive  bcen  so  in  the  Ethiopian  or  Abyssin 
churches,  because,  as  Mr.  Mede  has  observed"  out 
of  Zaga  Zabo's  account  of  thcm  in  Damianus  a 
Goes,  the  same  custom  continues  still  among  them 
at  this  day.  Which,  whether  it  be  derived  from 
ancicnt  tradition  of  thcir  churches,  or  be  a  practice 
lately  taken  up  among  them,  is  not  now  very  easy 
to  be  determined. 

And  I  think  the  same  resolution 
wbttixi  ih«  «n-  must  be  given  to  the  question  about 

cients  used  the  cere-  ,  ,     ,      , 

mo„7  or  bomng  to-  bowing  toward  the  altar  at  tneir  first 

wnrd    Ihe   «)t«r    at  ° 

th«r  entrance  mto  entrance  into  churches.     Mr.  Mede 

the  cburch. 

thinks  there  is  no  plain  demonstration 
of  it  in  the  ancient  writers,  but  some  probability  of 
such  a  custom  derived  from  the  Jews.  For  he 
says,  What  reverential  guise,  ceremony,  or  wor- 
ship,20  they  used  at  their  ingress  into  God's  house 
in  the  ages  next  to  the  apostles,  (and  some  I  believe 
they  did,)  is  wholly  buried  in  silence  and  oblivion. 
The  Jews  before  them,  from  whom  the  Christian 
religion  sprang,  used  to  bow  themselves  down  to- 
wards  the  mercy-seat.  The  Christians  after  them, 
in  the  Greek  and  Oriental  churches,  have,  time  out 
of  mind,  and  without  any  known  beginning  there- 
of,  used  to  bow  in  like  manner,  with  their  posture 
toward  the  altar,  or  holy  table,  saying  that  of  the 
pubhcan  in  the  Gospel,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner ;"  as  appears  by  the  liturgies  of  St.  Chrysos- 
tom  and  St.  Basil,  and  as  they  are  still  known  to  do 
at  this  day.  Which  custom  of  theirs,  not  being 
found  to  have  been  ordained  or  estabhshed  by  any 
decree  or  canon  of  any  council,  and  being  so  agree- 
able  to  the  use  of  God's  people  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  may  therefore  seem  to  have  been  derived 
to  them  from  very  remote  and  ancient  tradition. 
Nothing  therefore  can  be  known  of  the  use  of 
those  first  ages  of  the  church,  further  than  it  shall 
seem  probable  they  might  imitate  the  Jews.  This  is 
spoken  according  to  the  wonted  ingenuity  of  that 
learned  person,  who  never  advances  a  probability 
into  a  demonstration.  I  shall  only  add  one  thing 
out  of  Chrysostom,  to  make  his  opinion  seem  the 
more  probable,  which  I  note  from  the  observation 
of  Mr.  Aubertin,21  who,  among  some  other  instances 
of  reverence  paid  to  God,  at  the  reading  of  the 
Gospel  and  reception  of  baptism,  takes  notice  of 
this,  that  when  the  candidates  of  baptism  came 
near  the  baptistery,  which,  in  Chrysostom's  lan- 
guage,22  is  the  bride-chamber  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
port  of  grace,  they  were  then  as  captives  to  fall 


down  before  their  King,  and  all  to  cast  themselvcs 
together  upon  thcir  knces.  Now,  if  such  an  act  of 
reverenee  was  performed  to  God  at  their  cntrance 
into  the  baptistery,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that 
some  such  revcrcnce  might  also  be  used  at  their  en- 
tranee  into  the  temple.  But  in  matters  which  have 
not  a  clear  light  and  proof,  it  is  not  prudent  to  be 
over-bold  in  our  determinations. 

It  is  more  certain,  that  when  kings  s 

and  empcrors  went  into  the  house  of  th^rn^r0'"nJ  1*4° 
God,  they  paid  this  respect  to  the  SSfStoto^bSS 
place,  that  they  left  not  only  their  •"th'Ki"^(^'- 
arms  and  their  guards,  but  also  their  crowns  behind 
them ;  as  thinking  it  indecent  to  appear  in  their 
regalia  in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  kings,  or  to 
seem  to  want  arms  and  guards  when  they  were  un- 
der  the  peaceable  roof  of  the  Prince  of  peace.  St. 
Chrysostom  often  spends  his  eloquence23  upon  this 
custom,  and  uses  it  as  an  argument  to  persuade  all 
inferiors  to  a  profound  reverence,  humility,  and 
peace,  when  they  came  into  the  courts  of  God,  be- 
cause  they  had  such  examples  of  their  kings  before 
them.  The  emperor  Theodosius  junior  also  makes 
use  of  the  same  topic  in  one  of  his  laws,21  which 
was  made  to  regulate  the  abuses  of  some  who  fied 
for  sanctuary  in  the  church  with  their  arms  about 
them:  which  profanation  was  not  to  be  endured 
in  any,  since  he  himself  alwavs  left  his  arms  with- 
out  doors,  and  first  laid  aside  his  diadem,  the  badge 
of  imperial  majesty,  before  he  went  into  the  church. 
Nay,  Julian  himself  had  regard  to  this  custom,  as 
Sozomen  truly  observes  B  out  of  his  epistle  to  Arsa- 
cius,  high  priest  of  Galatia,  where  one  of  the  things 
he  would  have  them  imitate  the  Christians  in,  was 
this,  that  when  they  went  into  the  temples  of  their 
gods,  no  man  of  arms  should  appear  among  them- 
And  I  have  already28  noted  out  of  Leo  Gramma- 
ticus,  how  Michael,  the  Greek  emperor,  in  latter 
ages,  was  censured  for  presuming  to  pass  the  beau- 
tiful  or  royal  gates  crowned,  at  which  gates  it  had 
ever  been  customary  for  his  predecessors  to  lay  aside 
their  crowns,  when  they  went  into  the  church. 

Another  very  usual  piece  of  respect 
paid  to  the  altar  and  the  church,  was     The^orsand  Pu- 

,  .  .  .        .  ....  lars    of    the    rhuich 

men  s  embracing,  saluline',  and  kissinp-  and  aitar  often  m»s- 

06  °     e.i   and  embraced  in 

them,  or  any  part  of  them,  the  doors,  '"^"  °n»,tmi1"- 

J    r  spect  to  them. 

threshold,  pillars,  in  token  of  their 
great  love  and  affection  for   them.     St.  Ambrose 
takes  notice  of  this  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
great  consternation  they  were  in  at  Milan,  when  the 


»»  Mede,  Disc.  on  Eccl.  v.  1.  p.  348. 

20  Id.  on  Psal.  cxxxii.  7.  p.  397. 

21  Albertin.  de  Euchar.  lib.  2.  p.  432. 

23  Chrysost.  in  illud,  Simile  est  Regnum  Coelor.  &c. 
'Eirttoaw  £io"5pa/iTjx£  T)|v  Traa-rdSa  ttjs  )£a'piTos,  £T£toai/ 
TrXtjcrtov  yii/tjo*0£  tjjs  <poj3fpa9  Ofxov  tcai  7ro0£ti/7/s  Ko\t////3r/- 
6pas,  <is  alyjJidXioTOL  Trpoo-7Ti<n)Tt  Tu>  /3acr(\t7,  pt't|/aT£ 
nrdvTi?  6/uoicos  iwl  yovaTa. 


23  Chrysost.  Orat.  post  Redit.  ab  Exilio,  t.  4.  p.971.  It. 
Hom.  in  Psal.  xlviii.  t.  3.  p.  812. 

24  Edict.  Theodos.   ad  calcem  Conc.  Ephes.  et  in  Cod. 
Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  45.  Leg.  4.     Nos  qui  legitimis  imperii  armis 

semper  circundamur Dei  templum  ingressuri,  foris  arma 

relinquimus,  et  ipsum  etiam  diadema,  regiae  majestatis  in- 
signe,  deponimus. 

25  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  16.  ffi  See  chap.  5.  sect.  1. 
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emperor's  orders  came  for  delivering  up  the  churches 
to  the  Arians.  The  soldiers  were  the  men  who  first 
brought  the  welcome  news  into  the  church,  that  the 
emperor  had  revoked  his  fatal  sentence :  and  they 
strove  who  should  first  get  to  the  altar  and  kiss  it,-' 
to  signify,  that  all  things  now  were  in  peace  and 
safety.  He  alludes,  no  doubt,  to  the  osculum  pacis, 
the  solemn  kiss  of  peace,  which  the  faithful  anciently 
were  used  to  give  mutually  to  each  other  in  the 
communion  service,  as  a  testimony  of  their  cordial 
love  and  affection  for  one  another.  And  therefore 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  salutations  of  the 
church  or  altar  were  intended  as  acts  of  religious 
worship,  but  only  as  civil  indications  of  their  love 
and  respect  for  them.  And  by  this  rule  we  are  to 
interpret  all  other  places  of  ancient  authors,  which 
frequently  speak  of  this  custom,  as  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris,28  Paulinus,29  Prudentius.^Chrysostom,31  Atha- 
nasius,32  Cassiodore,93  and  the  author  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical  Hierarchy,34  under  the  name  of  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  and  several  others,  who  wrote  before 
the  superstitious  adoration  of  images  had  gained 
any  credit  in  the  church :  the  like  respect  to  this 
having  been  also  showed  to  the  book  of  the  Gos- 
pels,  without  any  suspicion  of  adoring  the  materials 
ofit. 

I  think  it  not  improper  also  to  ob- 
churches  used  for  serve  under  this  head,  that  churches 

private    mcditation  , 

«nd  prayer,  as  weu  were  many  times  chosen  as  the  pro- 

aspublic.  ^  * 

perest  places  for  private  devotion  and 
prayer  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  Theodoret35 
observes  of  Theodosius  the  emperor,  that  the  night 
before  he  was  to  engage  Eugenius  the  tyrant,  was 
by  him  wholly  spent  in  an  oratory,  which  happened 
to  be  in  the  place  where  he  had  pitched  his  camp. 
Andinlikemannerboth  Athanasius,36and  Socrates,37 
and  the  other  historians,  tell  us  of  Alexander,  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  that  when  the  faction  of  Euse- 
bius  had  threatened  to  oblige  him  upon  a  certain 
day  to  receive  Arius  into  communion,  he  betook 
himself  the  night  before  to  the  church,  and  there, 
prostrating  himself  before  the  altar,  continued  all 
night  in  prayer,  begging  of  God,  that  if  the  faith 
which  he  held  was  truth,  and  the  opinion  of  Arius 
false,  he  would  punish  Arius  as  his  impiety  justly 
deserved.  Which  was  accordingly  fulfilled  :  for  the 
the  next  day  Arius,  as  he  was  going  triumphantly 
to  church,  having  occasion  to  turn  aside  to  go  to 
stool,  voided  his  entrails  with  his  excrements,  and 


so  perished  by  a  most  ignominious  death.  I  men- 
tion  these  things  only  to  show,  that  the  ancients 
paid  such  a  respect  to  their  churches,  that  upon 
special  occasions  they  thought  them  the  properest 
places  as  well  for  private  devotion  as  for  public. 
And  I  have  already  noted39  that  many  of  their 
churches  were  so  framed,  as  to  have  private  cells  or 
recesses  for  men  to  retire  to,  and  exercise  themselves 
at  leisure  times  in  private  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  meditation  and  prayer. 

As  to  their  public  behaviour  in  the 
church,  it  was  generally  such  as  ex-     Thtir  pubiic  be- 

,  ...         havionr  in    the 

pressed  great  reverence  for  lt,  as  the  churcheipressiveof 

great  reverence. 

sanctuary  of  God,  and  the  place  of 
his  immediate  presence.  They  entered  it  as  the 
palace  of  the  Great  King,  where  the  angels  attended, 
and  heaven  opened  itself,  and  Christ  sat  upon  his 
throne,  and  all  was  filled  with  incorporeal  powers, 
as  Chrysostom  words  it39  in  some  of  his  elegant 
descriptions.  It  is  particularly  remarked  by  Gre- 
gory  Nazianzen,40  of  his  own  mother  Nonna,  that 
the  zeal  of  her  devotion  was  always  so  flaming  and 
fervent,  that  she  never  spake  a  word  in  the  church, 
but  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  in  joining  in  the 
sacred  service ;  she  never  turned  her  back  upon  the 
altar,  nor  ever  allowed  herself  to  spit  upon  the 
pavement  of  the  church.  But  I  cannot  say  these 
were  necessary  laws  for  all  to  observe ;  for  Nazianzen 
intimates  she  did  something  above  the  common 
pitch,  and  consequently  that  it  was  choice  and  zeal, 
and  not  any  binding  rules  of  the  church,  that  obliged 
her  to  it.  We  might  here  have  considered  further 
their  reverent  postures  of  devotion,  standing,  kneel- 
ing,  and  prostration ;  and  have  exposed  the  practice 
of  sitting  at  prayers  and  at  the  communion  service, 
which  PeiTon  and  some  others,  for  different  reasons, 
contend  for,  as  a  posture  of  devotion  used  in  the 
ancient  church  ;  but  I  shall  have  a  more  proper  oc- 
casion  to  speak  of  these  things  hereafter,  when  we 
come  to  the  particular  offices  and  services  of  the 
church. 

The  last  instance  of  their  reverence 
for  churches  which  I  shall  take  notice 
of,  is,  that  the  sacredness  of  them 
made  them  commonly  the  safest  re- 
pository  for  things  of  value,  and  the  best  security 
and  retreat  in  times  of  common  calamity  and  dis- 
tress.  The  church  had  not  only  her  own  private 
archives,  her  treasury,  and  her  cemeliarchium,  for 


Sect.  12. 
Churches  the 
safest  reposilorv  for 
thingsofanyvalue, 
and  ttie  best  retreat 
in  times  of  distress. 


27  Ambros.  Ep.  33.     Certatim  hoc  nunciare  milites,   ir- 
ruentes  iu  altaria,  osculis  siguificare  pacis  insigne. 

28  Sidon.  Lib.  ].  Ep.  5.    Triumphalibus  apostolorum  li- 
minibus  affusus,  &c. 

29  Paulin.  Natal.  6.  Felicis,  p.  569.  Sternitur  ante  fores, 
et  postibus  oscula  figit. 

30  Prudent.  Hymn.  11.  in  S.  Laurent.    Apostolorum  ac 
martyrum  exosculantur  limina. 

31  Chrysost.  Hom.  29.  in  2  Cor.  TlpoSvpu  <pi\iip.ivTuvau. 

32  Athanas.  Homil.  adv.  eos  qui  in  homine  spem  figunt,  t. 


2.   p.   304.      TlpocnovTti   tw  aytw   SvaiuTTipiio,    Kal   fitTa 
cpoftu  Kal  xar'"s  acrira^o/jLivoi. 

33  Cassiodor.  Hist.  Tripart.  lib.  9.  c.  30. 

34  Dionys.  Eccl.  Hier.  c.  2. 
^  Theodor.  lib.  5.  c.  24. 

36  Athanas.  Epist.  ad  Serapion.  p.  671. 

37  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.37.  RufBn.lib.  1.  c.  12. 

38  See  chap.  5.  sect.  8. 

89  Chrysost.  Hom.  3.  in  Ephes.  et  Hom.  15.  in  Hebr. 
*>  Naz.  Orat.  19.  in  Fun.  Patris,  1. 1.  p.  292. 
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prescrving  her  own  writings,  her  utcnsils,  and  her 
treuures,  bot  wu  a  plaoe  of  common  tnition  and 
defence,  both  for  things  and  persons,  in  many  other 
cases.  Thus  it  is  noted  by  Ruffin,"  and  Socrates," 
and  Sozomen,  that  the  cubit  wherewith  they  were 
used  to  measure  the  increase  of  the  waters  of  Nile, 
when  it  overilowed,  having  bcen  before  usually  kept 
in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  was  by  the  order  of  Con- 
stantine  laid  up  in  the  Christian  church,  where  it 
continued  till  Julian  the  apostate  caused  it  to  be 
removed  to  the  temple  of  Serapis  again.  But  per- 
sons,  as  well  as  things,  found  a  safe  retreat  and  se- 
curity  in  the  sacredness  of  churches,  when  many 
times  io  barbarous  invasions  no  other  places  would 
protect  them  against  the  insolence  and  fury  of  a 
conquering  enemy.  Nay,  the  very  heathens  them- 
selves  often  found  their  account  in  flying  to  the 
Christian  churches,  as  St.  Austin  glories  over  them, 
beginning  his  famous  book  against  the  pagans,  De 
Civitate  Dei,  with  this  observation.  There  he  tells 
them  what  ungrateful  wretches  they  were  to  the  rc- 
ligion  of  Christ,  to  clamour  and  inveigh  so  bitterly 
against  it,  when  yet,  had  it  not  been  for  the  protec- 
tion  of  their  livcs  in  places  dedicated  to  Christ,  whi- 
ther  they"  fled  from  the  swords  of  their  enemies, 
they  had  never  been  able  at  that  day  to  have  moved 
their  tongues  against  it.  For  when  Alaric  the  Goth 
took  and  sacked  Rome,  he  gave  orders  that  all  the 
churches  should  be  inviolable,  and  whoever  fled 
thither  should  be  spared ;  the  sanctity  of  the  place 
should  be  their  protection:  by  which  means  the 
heathens  escaped  as  well  as  the  Christians.  For 
the  soldiers  inviolably  observed  their  general's  com- 
mands,  and  when  they  had  barbarously  plundered 
and  murdered  in  all  other  places,  they  did  not  pre- 
tend  to  meddle  with  churches,  or  offer  the  least  vio- 
lence  to  any  who  betook  themselves  thither  for 
safety  and  protection.  Nay,  they  carried  some  into 
churches  themselves,  whom  they  intended  to  spare, 
and  so  secured  them  from  the  violence  of  others 
that  might  have  assaulted  them.  So  great  a  vener- 
ation  had  even  the  barbarous  Arian  Goths  for 
churches,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  anger  and  fury 
against  the  Romans,  as  not  only  St.  Austin,  but 
Orosius,"  and  St.  Jerom,45  and  Cassiodore,"  and 
Sozomen,"  with  other  ancient  writers,  relate  the 
story.  And  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  then,  but  that 
the  catholics  had  the  same  veneration  for  churches ; 
especially  when  it  is  considered  also,  how  both  by 
general  custom  and  law  under  the  Christian  empe- 
rors,  every  church  was  invested  with  the  privilege 
of  an  asylum,  or  place  of  sanctuary  and  refuge,  in 


certain  cases ;  of  the  original  of  which,  and  the  an- 
cient  laws  relating  to  it,  (because  some  abuscs  have 
been  added  in  after  ages  by  the  canon  law,)  I  will 
give  a  particular  accoumin  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


0F  THE  FIRST  0RIGINAL  OF  ASYLUMS,  OR  PLACES 
OF  SANCTUARY  AND  REFUGE,  WITH  THE  LAWS 
RELATING    TO    THEM,    IN    CHRISTIAN    CHURCHES. 

All  that  is  necessarv  to  be  known  of 

...  r    "  x.  Sed-  '• 

this  pnvilege,  so  far  as  concerns  tne     The  ori^nai  ot 

"  °    7  this  pnvilege  to  be 

use  of  it  in  the  ancient  church,  ei-  «^fX,^ 
ther  relates  to  the  original  of  the 
custom,  or  the  place  itself  where  sanctuary  might 
be  had,  or  the  persons  who  were  entitled  to  the  be- 
nefit,  or,  lastly,  the  conditions  they  were  to  observe 
in  order  to  obtain  and  enjoy  it.  And  therefore  under 
these  four  heads  we  will  briefly  consider  it.  As  to 
the  original  of  it,  there  is  no  dispute  made  by  any 
author,  but  that  it  began  to  be  a  privilege  of  churches 
from  the  time  of  Constantine,  though  there  are  no 
laws  about  it  older  than  Theodosius,  either  in  the 
Justinian  or  the  Theodosian  Code.  But  the  law  of 
Theodosius  is  sufficient  evidence  itself,  that  it  was 
the  custom  or  practice  of  the  church  before  ;  for  his 
law  was  not  made  to  authorize  the  thing  itself,  but 
to  regulate  some  points  relating  to  it,  which  supposes 
the  thing  to  be  in  use  before.  But  whether  Con- 
stantine  made  any  law  to  establish  it,  is  very  much 
doubted  by  learned  men.  Baronius1  affirms  it  upon 
the  credit  of  the  acts  of  Pope  Sylvester  :  but  those 
are  known  to  be  spurious  and  forged  writings,  no 
older  than  the  ninth  or  tenth  age,  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment  of  Papebrochius  and  Pagi,2  who  have  ac- 
curately  examined  and  refuted  Baronius's  vindica- 
tion  of  them.  However,  Gothofred  allows  what 
seems  to  be  the  truth  of  the  case,  that  practice  and 
custom  established  this  privilege  by  degrees  even 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  ;  for  before  Theodosius 
made  any  law  about  it,  the  thing  was  certainly  in 
use  in  the  church,  as  appears  from  the  account 
which  Gregory  Nazianzen  gives  of  it  in  the  Life  of 
Basil,3  where  he  tells  us  how  St.  Basil  protected  a 
widow,  who  fled  to  the  altar,  against  the  violence 
that  was  offered  to  her  by  the  governor  of  Pontus. 
The  like  is  reported  of  St.  Ambrose  in  his  Life,4  writ- 
ten  by  Paulinus ;  and  St.  Ambrose  himself  speaks 


41  Ruffin.  lib.  2.  c.  30. 

■  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  18.  Sozom.  lib.  1.  c.  8. 

43  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  1.  c.  I.  Hodie  contra  eam  lin- 
guas  non  moverent,  nisi  ferrum  hostile  fugientes,  in  sacratis 
ejus  locis  vitam,  de  qua  superbiunt,  invenirent,  &c. 

«  Oros.  lib.  7.  c.  39.     «  Hieron.  Epist.  1G.  ad  Principiam. 


46  Cassiodor.  Variar.  lib.  12.  c.  20. 

47  Sozom.  lib.  9.  cap.  10.  '  Baron.  an.  324.  n.  61. 

2  Papebroch.    Conatus    Chronico-Histor.   p.   49.     Pagi, 
Crilic.  in  Baron.  an.  315.  n.  4. 
8  Naz.  Orat.  20.  de  Laud.  Basil.  t.  1.  p.  353. 
4  Paulin.  Vit.  Ambros.  p.  9. 
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of  the  custom  in  one  of  his  epistles,  where,  in  answer 
to  the  emperor  Valentinian  junior,  who  had  com- 
manded  him  to  deliver  up  one  of  the  churches  of 
Milan  to  the  Arians,  he  tells  him,  that  was  a  thing 
he  could  never  obey  him  in  ;  but  if  he  commanded 
him  to  be  carried  to  prison  or  to  death,  that  he  would 
voluntarily  submit  to,  and  neither  use  force  to  de- 
fend  himself,  nor  fly  to  the  altar  to  supplicate  for 
his  life.5  These  and  some  other  such  like  instances 
show,  that  the  churches  enjoyed  this  privilege  by 
ancient  custom,  before  Theodosius  made  any  law 
about  it ;  which  he  did  first,  anno  392,  not  to  autho- 
rize  the  thing,  but  to  explain  and  regulate  some 
things  relating  to  it,  of  which  more  by  and  by  in 
their  proper  place. 

Here  we  are  next  to  examine  what 
\t  fl"t  oniy  ihe  part  of  the  church  was  more  peculiarly 

alfar  and  inner  fa-  . 

bric  of  tke  chureh  assigned  to  be  the  place  of  sanctuary 

the  pl.iceof  refuge :  O  1  J 

but  aiwards  any  an&  refuge.     Gothofred  thiiiks,  that 

outer    huildings    or  °  » 

STTnveJtcd  at  first  only  tne  inner  buildings  and 
v.i'gehe  same  pri'  apartments  of  the  church,  and  espe- 
cially  the  altar,  were  the  places  of  re- 
fuge  :  whence  in  Synesius6  and  other  ancient  writ- 
ers  the  altar  is  so  frequently  called  davXog  rodin^a, 
the  table  from  which  no  one  could  be  ravished  or 
taken  away.  But  whether  this  was  originally  so  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  time  of  Theodosius 
junior  these  limits  for  taking  sanctuary  were  en- 
larged.  For  in  one  of  his  laws  now  extant  in  both 
the  Codes,'  not  only  the  altar  and  the  body  of  the 
church,  but  all  between  the  church  and  outward 
walls,  that  is,  houses  and  lodgings  of  the  bishop 
and  clergy,  gardens,  baths,  courts,  cloisters,  are  ap- 
pointed  to  enjoy  the  same  privilege  of  being  a  sanc- 
tuary  to  such  as  fled  for  refuge,  as  well  as  the 
innermost  part  of  the  temple.  Particularly  the 
baptisteries,  which,  as  I  have  showed  before,  were 
places  without  the  church,  were  invested  with  this 
privilege  equally  with  the  altar  :  for  Proterius,  bi- 
shop  of  Alexandria,  as  Liberatus8  and  Evagrius9  re- 
port,  took  sanctuary  in  the  baptistery  of  the  church, 
to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  Eutychian  faction  headed 
by  Timotheus  .lElurus  ;  and  though  that  was  a 
place  which  even  the  barbarians  themselves  had 
some  reverence  for,  yet,  as  the  Egyptian  bishops 10 
complain  in  their  letter  to  the  emperor  Leo,  the  ma- 
liee  of  the  Eutychians  pursued  him  thither,  and  there 
slew  him,  mangled  his  body,  dragged  it  about  the 
streets,  and  at  last  burnt  it  to  ashes,  and  scattered 
his  ashes  in  the  wind  ;  for  which  unparalleled  bar- 


barity  committed  against  the  laws  of  religion,  the 
emperor  Leo  deposed  Timotheus  iElurus,  and  sent 
him  into  banishment  all  his  hfe.  There  were  a 
great  many  other  places,  which  had  this  privilege 
of  sanctuary  also  beside  churches,  as  the  statues  of 
the  emperors,  of  which  there  is  a  particular  title  in 
the  Theodosian  Code ;"  also  the  emperor's  standard 
in  the  camp,  the  bishop's  house,  the  graves  and 
sepulchres  of  the  dead,  together  with  the  cross. 
schools,  monasteries,  and  hospitals  in  after  ages,  of 
which,  being  all  foreign  to  the  business  of  churches, 
I  say  nothing  further,  but  refer  the  curious  reader 
to  the  elaborate  treatise  of  Rittershusius12  upon  this 
subject  among  the  London  critics,  where  each  of 
these  and  some  other  privileged  places  are  particu- 
larly  considered. 

Next  to  the  places  of  refuge,  we  are  Sec(  3 
to  consider  the  persons  to  whom  this  i0wed^pSr£nc' 
benefit  extended,  and  in  what  cases  in"y' 
they  were  allowed  to  take  sanctuary  in  their 
churches.  For  this  privilege  anciently  was  not  in- 
tended  to  patronize  wickedness,  or  shelter  men  from 
the  due  execution  of  justice,  or  the  force  of  the  laws 
in  ordinary  cases  ;  but  chiefly  to  be  a  refuge  for  the 
innocent,  the  injured,  and  oppressed  :  or  in  doubt- 
ful  causes,  whether  criminal  or  civil,  only  to  give 
men  protection  so  long,  till  they  might  have  an 
equitable  and  fair  hearing  of  the  judges,  and  not  be 
proceeded  against  barbarously  and  rigorously,  un- 
der  pretence  and  colour  of  justice  ;  or  at  most,  only 
to  give  bishops  opportunity  to  intercede  for  crimi- 
nals  and  delinquents  in  such  cases,  as  it  was  both 
becoming  and  lawful  for  bishops  to  turn  interces- 
sors.  These  were  the  sanctuaries  which  Basil " 
pleaded  for  against  the  governor  of  Pontus,  and 
Synesius M  against  Andronicus,  governor  of  Ptole- 
mais,  and  Chrysostom  against  Eutropius,  who  had 
prevailed  with  Arcadius  to  abrogate  by  law  all 
privileges15  of  this  nature  belonging  to  the  church; 
but  by  God's  providence,  he  was  the  first  man  that 
wanled  this  privilege,  being  fallen  under  the  em- 
peror's  displeasure,  and  forced  to  fly  to  the  altar  for 
that  refuge  which  he  had  denied  to  others.  This 
gave  Chrysostom  occasion  to  make  that  eloquent 
and  curious  oration  upon  his  case,  whereby  he  art- 
fully  wrought  the  people  into  a  tender  compassion 
for  their  bitterest  enemy,  that  they  might  go  and 
supplicate  the  emperor  for  him,  who  now  lay  pros- 
trate  at  the  altar,  and  by  their  supplications  they 
obtained  his  life,  for  the  sentence  of  death  was  mi- 


5  Ambros.  Ep.33.  ad  Marcellin.  Nec  altaria  tenebo  vitam 
obsecrans,  &c. 

6  Synes.  Ep.  58.  p.  193. 

'  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  45.  de  his  qui  ad  Ecclesias  confu- 
giunt.  Leg.  4.  Inter  templum,  quod  parietum  descripsimus 
cinctu,  et  post  loca  publica  et  januas  primas  ecclesiae,  quic- 
quid  fuerit  interjacens,  sive  in  cellulis,  sive  in  domibus,  hor- 
tulis,  balneis,  areis  atque  porticibus,  eonfugas  interioris  tem- 
pli  vice  tueatur,  &c.   Vid.  Cod.  Justin.  lib.  1.  Tit.  12.  Leg.  3. 


8  Liberat.  Breviar.  c.  15.  9  Evagr.  lib.  2.  c.  8. 

10  Epist.  Episcoporum  ^Egypt.  ad  calcem  Conc.l.  Chal- 
ced.  n.  32.  p.  894. 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  44.  de  his  qui  ad  statuas  Impeiato 
rum  confugiunt. 

12  Rittershus.  de  Asylis,  c.  3. 

13  Naz.  Orat.  20.  de  Laud.  Basil.         "  Synes.  Ep.  58. 
'5  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  45.  de  his  qui  ad'  Eccl.  confug 

Leg.  3. 
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tigated,  and  turned  into  confiscation  and  banish- 
ment  only,"  though  afterward  by  treachery  he  lost 
his  life.  These  were  chiefly  the  cases  which  the 
ancient  privilege  of  sanctuary  respected,  and  com- 
monly  thirty  days'  protection  was  granted  to  men 
in  such  pitiable  circumstances,  which  term  was 
thought  sufficient"  by  the  law  to  end  any  contro- 
versies  that  such  men  might  have  before  the  civil 
judges.  Though  the  Saxon  law  of  King  Alfred 
|  allowed  but  three  days'  time  for  this,  as  both  Rittcr- 
shusius  and  Gothofred  have  observed  out  of  Lam- 
bard's  account  of  our  ancient19  English  and  Saxon 
laws.  During  this  time  they  were  maintained  by 
the  church,  if  they  were  poor,  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  poor ;  but  if  they  were  able  to  subsist  them- 
selves,  it  was  sufficient  for  the  church  to  grant  thcm 
her  protection,  and  that  only  in  the  forementioned 
cases,  and  no  other. 

Therefore,  that  no  one  might  pre- 
wi,«t  sort  of  p<r-  sume   upon  indemnity   by  virtue   of 

nns  and  criines  de- 

mfd  this  prMirct,  this  pnvilesre,  who  had  not  a  iust  and 

Fir»t,Pubucdebtois.  r  "O   »  ■> 

legal  title  to  it,  several  crimes  and 
cases  were  specificd  by  the  law,  as  excepted,  for 
which  the  church  could  grant  no  protection.  As, 
first,  Public  debtors,  who  either  embezzled  or  kept 
back  by  fraud  the  public  revenues  of  the  state.  By 
a  law  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  now  extant  in  both 
the  Codes,  such  debtors,  though  they  fled  to  the 
church  for  sanctuary,  were  to  reap  no  benefit  by  it, 
but  immediately  to  be  taken  thence  by  force  :19  or  if 
they  were  concealed  by  the  elergy,  the  bishop  and 
church  in  that  case  were  liable  to  be  called  upon, 
and  made  to  answer  the  debt  to  the  public.  And 
Baronius20  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  by  virtue  of 
this  law  that  St.  Austin  was  obliged  to  pay  the  debt 
of  one  Fastius,  who  fled  to  the  church  for  refuge» 
not  being  able  to  answer  the  pressing  demands  of 
the  public  exactors ;  and  therefore  St.  Austin  made 
a  public  collection  for  him  in  his  church,  because 
he  would  not  deliver  him  up  to  be  tortured  by  his 
creditors,  as  he  himself  informs  us  in  one  of  his  epis- 
tles.21  This  was  the  reason,  as  I  have  observed  in 
another  place,22  why  St.  Austin  refused  to  accept  the 
donation  of  a  man's  estate,  which  was  originally 
tied  to  certain  public  service  in  the  corporation  of 
the  navicularii,  or  those  who  were  bound  to  trans- 
port  the  public  com  from  Africa  to  Rome.     For  it 


might  happen,  that  the  men  whom  the  church  was 
to  employ  in  this  service,  might,  by  mischance  of 
shipwreck,  or  other  means,  become  obnoxious  to 
thc  public  :  and  then  the  church  must  either  deliver 
up  her  servants  to  be  tortured,  or  else  pay  the  debt ; 
for  there  was  no  refuge  or  sanctuary  allowed  in  this 
case  but  upon  that  condition.  And  therefore  St. 
Austin23  himself  tells  us,  he  refused  such  an  estate, 
because  one  vvay  or  other  it  might  have  involved  the 
church  in  grcat  trouble.  In  private  cases,  Gotho- 
fred  seems  to  think  that  the  benefit  of  sanctuary 
was  allowed  to  poor  debtors,  that  they  might  have 
a  httle  respite  from  torture,  and  either  compound 
with  Ihcir  creditors,  or  find  some  other  method  to 
discharge  their  debt,  whilst  they  were  under  the 
shelter  and  protection  of  the  church. 

But  then  even  this  benefit  was  not  .  . 

Sect.  5. 

universal;  for  the  Jewish  converts  lhl?°$;^  io 
were  particularly  excepted  from  it.  toTvoiSpaymcS 
For  by  a  law  of  Arcadius  and  Hono-  i4a\%unishrneli"g 
rius,  extant  in  both  the  Codes,  it  was 
provided,  That  all  Jews,  who,  being  either  in  debt, 
or  under  prosecution  as  criminals,  pretended  to  unite 
themselves  to  the  Christian  religion,  that  thereby 
they  might  have  the  privilege  of  taking  sanctuary 
in  the  church,  and  avoid  the  punishment  of  their 
crimes21  or  burden  of  their  debts,  should  be  reject- 
ed,  and  not  received  till  they  had  discharged  their 
debts,  or  proved  themselves  innocent  of  the  crimes 
laid  against  them.  Yet,  in  other  cases,  the  Jews 
were  not  denied  this  benefit,  but  had  the  common 
privilege  of  sanctuary  with  other  men,  if  Gotho- 
fred25  judge  right,  who  cites  Julius  Clarus  and  Pe- 
trus  Sarpus26  for  the  same  opinion. 

Rittershusius2'  thinks  the  case  of 
heretics  and  apostates  was  something    Thirdir,  Bmaa 

...  .  .  -         allu  aposlates. 

worse  in  this  respect  than  that  of 
Jews,  because  they  who  deserted  the  church  were 
wholly  excluded  from  having  any  benefit  of  sanc- 
tuary  in  it.  Covarruvias,  and  Panormitan,  and  Sar- 
pus  collect  the  same  before  him,  but  not  from  any 
express  law  about  this  matter,  but  only  from  a 
general  law  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  which 
excludes  apostates  and  heretics  from  all  society, 
and  many  other  common  privilcges  allowed  to  other 
men.28  From  whence  they  conclude,  by  parity  of 
reason,  that  they  could  lay  no  claim  to  the  benefit 


'« Vid.  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  40.  de  Poenis,  Leg.  17. 
■  Vid.  Justin.  Novel.  17.  e.  6. 

18  Lambard.  de  Legibus  Angliae,  p.  28. 

19  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  45.  de  his  qui  ad  Eceles.  confug. 
Leg.  1.  Publicos  debitores,  si  confugiendum  ad  ecclesias 
trediderint;  aut  illico  extrahi  de  latebris  oporlebit,  aut  pro 
his  ipsos,  qui  eos  occultare  probantur  episcopos  exigi,  &c. 

20  Baron.  an.  392,  p.  661. 

21  Aug.  Ep.  215.  Ne  corporalem  pateretur  injuriain,  ad 
auxilium  sanctae  ecclesioe  convolavit,  &c. 

23  Book  V.  chap.  3.  sect.  5. 

3  Aug.  Hom.  49.  de  Diversis,  1. 10.  p.  520.    Naviculariam 
z 


nolui  esse  ecclesiam  Christi,  &c. 

21  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  45.  Leg.2.  Cod.  Justin.  lib.  1.  Tit. 
12.  Leg.  1.  Judaei,  qui  reatu  aliquo  vel  debitis  fatigati,  si- 
mulant  se  Christianae  legi  velle  conjungi,  ut,  ad  ecclesias 
confugientes  evitare  possint  crimina,  vel  pondera  debito- 
rum,  arceantur,  nec  ante  suscipiantur,  quam  debita  universa 
reddiderint. 

w  Gothofred,  t.  3.  p.  361. 

2S  Sarpus  de  jure  Asyli,  c.  5.  p.  58. 

27  Ritlershusius  de  Asylis,  cap.  6. 

28  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  7.  de  Apostat.  Leg.  4.  Hi  qui 
sanctara  lidem  prodklerunt,  et  sanctum  baptisraa  hacrelici 
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of  sanctuary  in  any  case,  because  deserters  of  reli- 
gion,  which  they  had  once  owned  in  baptism,  were 
reckoned  worse  than  Jews,  who  had  never  made 
Tjrofession  of  it.  And  therefore,  by  another  law  of 
Theodosius,  their  slaves  were  entitled  to  the  favour 
which  the  masters  themselves  were  denied :  for  if 
the  slave  of  an  apostate  or  a  heretic29  fied  from  his 
master,  and  took  sanctuary  in  the  church,  he  was 
not  only  to  be  protected,  but  to  have  his  manumis- 
sion,  or  freedom,  granted  him  likewise.  There  being 
an  equal  design  in  the  law  to  encourage  orthodoxy, 
and  discourage  heresy  and  apostacy,  by  respective 
rewards  and  punishments  allotted  to  them. 

s«t7.  Tiae   was   particularly  determined 


that  fled  from  their 
masters. 


baptizing  their  slaves,  to  initiate  them 
into  their  own  religion.  But  in  other  cases  the 
slaves  of  orthodox  masters  had  not  so  large  a  privi- 
lege.  For  by  a  law  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
anno  398,  slaves  are  put  in  the  same  condition  with 
public  debtors,  and  the  curiales,  and  other  public 
officers,  whom  no  privilege  of  sanctuary30  was  to 
excuse  from  the  proper  duties  of  their  station.  And 
therefore,  though  any  such  onc  fied  to  the  church 
for  refuge,  or  was  ordained  a  clerk  in  the  church, 
there  was  no  legal  protection  allowcd  him,  but  he 
might  be  reclaimed  and  fetched  thence  immediately 
to  his  proper  servitude  or  station  again,  by  the  au- 
thority  of  the  civil  judges.  I  know,  indeed,  Gotho- 
frcd  takes  this  to  be  that  lawr  of  Arcadius,  procured 
by  the  instigation  of  Eutropius  against  the  immuni- 
ties  of  the  church,  which  is  so  much  reflected  on 
by  St.  Chrysostom,31  and  Prosper,32  and  Socrates,33 
and  Sozomen,31  and  some  other  ancient  writers  of 
the  church,  and  which  Arcadius  himself  thought  fit 
to  revoke  within  a  year  after,  when  Eutropius  was 
fallen  under  his  displeasure :  which,  whether  it  be 
that  very  law  or  rtot,  is  a  thing  I  shall  not  now 
nicely  dispute ;  for,  admitting  it  to  be  so,  I  observe, 
that  it  was  never  wholly  revoked  and  disannulled, 
but  only  in  some  particular  instances.  For  that 
part  about  the  illegal  ordination  of  the  curiales  was 


left  in  a  great  measure  in  its  full  force,  as  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  in  another  place :  **  and  that 
part  which  concerns  slaves  taking  sanctuary  in  the 
church,  was  with  a  very  small  variation  renewed 
and  reinforced  by  Theodosius  junior,  son  of  Arca- 
dius,  and  compiler  of  the  Theodosian  Code.  For  ' 
by  one  of  his  laws,36  which  is  the  last  upon  this 
head  in  tliat  Code,  No  slave  is  allowed  to  have  sanc- 
tuary  or  entertainment  in  any  church  above  one 
day,  when  notice  was  to  be  given  to  his  master  from 
whom  he  fled  for  fear  of  punishment,  that  he  might 
rc-claim  him  and  carry  him  back  to  his  own  posses- 
sion,  only  giving  a  promise  of  indemnity  and  par- 
don  for  his  faults,  if  they  were  not  very  great  and 
heinous.  And  Rittershusius3'  cites  a  law  of  Theo- 
doric,  king  of  the  Goths,  and  some  others,  to  the 
same  purpose. 

But  in  case  men  were  guilty  of  crimes 
of  a  more  heinous  nature,  such  as  theft 
and  robbery,  or  treason  and  conspiracy 
against  the  government,  or  murder 
and  bloodshed,  or  ravishing  of  vir- 
gins,  or  adultery,  or  any  crimes  of  the  like  nature; 
then  it  mattered  not  whether  the  criminals  wrere 
bond  or  free,  there  was  not  an  hour's  respite  allowed 
to  such  men,  but  they  were  to  be  taken  immediately 
by  force  of  the  civil  magistrate,  if  need  required, 
even  from  the  very  altar ;  or  if  they  pretended  to 
make  any  resistance  with  arms,  they  might  with  in- 
demnity  be  slain  there.  This  is  undeniably  evident 
from  the  laws  of  Justinian,  which  specify  these  and 
all  such  criminals  as  excepted  universally  from 
all  benefit  of  sanctuary ;  it  being38  wholly  against 
the  intent  and  design  of  that  privilege  to  give  any 
protection  to  murderers,  adulterers,  ravishers  of  vir- 
gins,  or  any  the  like,  but  rather  to  the  innocent  and 
injured  parties,  who  were  exposed  to  their  violence 
and  abuses  :  temples  were  never  designed  by  law  to 
give  sanctuary  both  to  the  passive  and  the  aggress- 
ors  :  and  therefore  if  any  that  were  guilty  of  such 
crimes  fled  to  the  altar  for  refuge,  they  should  be 
drawn  thence,  and  punished  according  to  law  with 


Sect.  ». 
Fifthlv,  Rolibm, 
murderers,  conspir- 
alors,  rai"*lient  of 
virzins.  ailulierm, 
anH  oiher  cnminab 
of  the  like  nalure. 


superstitione   profanarunt,   a  consortio  omnium   segregati 
sint,  &c. 

29  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  6.  Ke  sanctum  baptisma  iteretur. 
Leg.  4.  His  qui  fortisan  ad  rebaptizandum  cogentur,  refu- 
gieudi  ad  ecclesiam  catholicam  sitfacultas,  ut  ejus  praesidio 
adversus  hujus  criminis  auctores  attributa?  libertatis  praesidio 
defendantur. 

30  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  45.  Leg.  3.  Si  quis  in  posterum 
servus,  ancilla,  curialis,  debitor  publicus,  procurator,  muri- 
legulus,  quilibet  postremo  publicis  privatisve  rationibus  in- 
volutus,  ad  ecclesiam  confugiens,  vel  clericus  ordinatus,  vel 
quocunque  modo  fuerita  clericis  defensatus,  nec  statim  con- 
ventione  prsmissa  pristinae  conditioni  reddatur,  decuriones 
quidem,  et  omnes,  quos  solita  ad  debitum  munus  functio 
vocat,  vigore  et  solertia  judicantum  ad  pristinam  sortem 
revocentur. 

31  Chrysost.  Hom.  in  Eutrop.  t.  4. 
K  Prosper  de  Praedict.  lib.  3.  c.  38 


33  Socrat.  lib.  6.  c.  5.  31  Sozom.  lib.  8.  c.  7. 

35  Book  IV.  chap.  4.  sect.  4. 

36  Cod.  Tb.  lib.  9.  Tit.  45.  de  his  qui  ad  Eccles.  confug. 
Leg.  5.  Si  quidem  servus  cujusquam  ecclesiam,  altariave, 
loci  tantum  veneratione  contisus,  sine  ullo  telo  petierit,  is 
non  plus  uno  die  ibidem  dimittatur,  quin  domino  ejus,  vel 
cnjus  metu  poenain  imminentem  visus  est  declinasse,  a  cleri- 
cis,  quorum  interest,  nuntietur.  Isque  eum,  impertita  in- 
dulgentia  peccatorum,  abilucat. 

3:  Rittershus.  de  Asyli»,  c.  8.  p.  281. 

38  Justin.  Novel.  17.  c.  7.  Neque  autem  homicidis,  neque 
adulteris,  neque  virginum  raptoribus,  vel  talia  delinquenti- 
bus,  terminorum  custodies  cautelam:  sed  etiam  inde  extra- 
hes,  et  supplicium  eis  inferes.  Non  enim  talia  delinquentibus 
parcere  competit,  sed  hoc  patientibus,  ut  non  talia  a  pra- 
sumptoribus  patiantur.  Deinde  templorum  cautela  non  no- 
centibus,  sed  laesis  datur  a  lege,  et  non  erit  possibile  utrumque 
tueri  cautela  sacrorum  locorum,  et  laedentem  et  laesum. 
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punishments  suitable  to  their  ofTences.  This  onc 
law  of  Justiuian's  shows  us  plainly  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  all  other  ancient  laws  relating  to 
this  privilege  <>f  sanctuary,  that  the  deago  of  them, 
as  I  observed  before,  waa  chielly  to  protect  the  in- 
noccnt,  the  injurcd,  and  oppressed  from  violence, 
and  in  some  hard  or  dubious  cases  to  grant  a  little 
respite.  till  a  fair  hearing  might  be  procured,  orsome 
intercession  made  to  the  judges,  by  the  bishop  or 
clergy,  for  sueh  persons  as  might  seem  to  want  it. 
And  so  Gothofred"  upon  the  whole  matter  deter- 
mines,  that  anciently  legal  refuge  was  no  more  but 
the  clergy's  deprecation  or  interccssion  for  men  in 
distress.  And  such  as  they  tnight  laudably  and 
decently  intercede  for,  they  might  for  some  time 
legally  protect  from  violence  and  torture  in  the 
church  ;  but  not  obstruct  the  due  execution  of  jus- 
tice  upon  other  sort  of  criminals,  for  which  it  was 
scandalous  to  intercede. 

In  which  respect  most  of  the  mo- 

a  <e«  wn-ctbn  dern  sanctuaries  have  been  complain- 

«h.i^  nt  mnAVm     ed  of  bv  considering  men,  as  guilty  of 

*  inex-  "  ...  , 

(menbnm    jn-eat  abuses,  m  civins  proteetion  al- 

IpimI    piinl.timent,       ©  o  o     r 

fo^ofcinlU-J.'*     m0St   t0  a'1  SOTtS  °^  Crimilials,  an(l    SO 

encouraging  the  practiee  of  villany, 
by  exempting  men  from  legal  punishment,  and 
enervating  the  force  of  civil  laws.  For  thc  canon 
law  of  Gratian,  and  the  pope's  Dccretals,  grant  pro- 
tection  to  all  criminals,  except  night  robbers,  and 
robbers  on  the  highway,  and  such  as  commit  enor- 
mous  crimes  in  the  church  itself  upon  presumption 
of  its  protection.  But  all  otlier  criminals  have 
liberty  of  taking  sanctuary,  and  it  is  reckoned  a 
violation  of  the  immunities  of  the  church  to  take 
them  thence,  unless  a  promise  or  an  oath  be  first 
given,  that  neither  death,40  nor  any  other  corporal 
punishment,  but  only  a  pecuniary  mulct,  shall  be 
inflicted  on  them,  as  Pope  Innocent  III.  determined 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  king  of  Scots,  which 
Gregory  IX.  inserted  into  thc  body  of  his  Decretals. 
The  council  of  Orleans"  has  some  canons  to  the 
same  purpose,  which,  though  contrary  to  all  other 
ancient  laws,  Gratian42  thought  fit  to  adopt  into  his 
own  Collections.  And  so  the  modern  canon  law, 
under  pretence  of  eeclesiastical  immunities,  opened 
a  wide  gap  to  licentiousness,  by  taking  otT  those  re- 


strainfs  which  the  ancient  laws  had  justly  set  upon 
this  matter,  when  they  granted  refuge  to  innocent 
and  injured  mcn,  but  not  to  notorious  criminals. 
Whkh  dilTerencc  is  not  only  noted  and  complained 
of  by  all  protestant  writers,  but  also  by  some  of  the 
Romish  church.  Polydore  Yirgil"  makes  no  scruple 
to  condcmn  them  all  over  the  Christian  world,  but 
more  cspccially  here  in  England,  where  protection 
was  givcn,  not  to  the  innocent  and  oppressed,  but 
to  all  sorts  of  eriminals,  such  as  were  guilty  of  trea- 
son  and  rebellion  not  cxcepted.  Whence  he  thinks 
it  vcry  apparent,  that  the  thing,  as  then  practised, 
was  not  to  be  derived  from  Moses,  who  allowed  re- 
fuge  to  none  but  sueh  as  killed  a  man  unawares  and 
against  their  will,  but  from  Romulus :  which  was 
the  cause  that  so  many  villains  took  hcart  and  en- 
couragement  to  practise  wickedncss,  there  being 
ehurches  every  where  ready  to  rcceive  and  protect 
them;  though  nothing  was  more  directly  contrary 
to  the  establishment  of  Moses,  whose  law  was 
guarded  with  this  sanction,  Exod.  xxi.  14,  "  If  a 
man  come  presumptuously  upon  his  neighbour,  to 
slav  him  with  guile,  thou  shalt  take  him  from  my 
altar,  tliat  he  may  die."  This  was  the  diffbrence,  in 
the  opinion  of  that  author,  bctween  the  modern 
sanctuaries  and  those  of  Moses  and  the  ancient 
church. 

There  is  one  tbing  more  to  be  ob- 
served  concerning  the  privilege  of  dSSyto^oKrtr- 
sanctuary  in  the  laws  of  the  ancient  &  binC"n,har?s  ?£ 
church,  which  is,  that  such  persons  armS°Ti.'o  ?ne""h 
as  were  allowed  this  benefit,  were 
obliged  to  observe  certain  conditions  in  taking  re- 
fuge,  otherwise  thcy  forfeited  all  their  right  and  title 
to  it.  As,  first,  They  were  not  to  fly  with  arms  into 
the  church,  nor  into  any  place  or  building  adjoining 
to  it,  as  the  gardens,  houses,  courts,  cloisters,  to 
which  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  was  anncxed.  This 
is  particularly  specified  and  piwnded  by  a  law"  of 
Theodosius  junior,  which  has  this  sanction  added 
to  it,  That  if  any  one  pretended  to  act  otherwise,  and, 
being  admonished  by  the  church,  refused  to  lay 
aside  his  arms,  that  then  it  should  be  lawful  for  the 
mfigistrate,  by  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  to  send 
his  officers  with  arms  into  the  church  upon  such  an 
cxigence,  and  take  him  thence  by  force  ;  and  if  the 


»  Gothofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  45.  Lcjr.  5.  p. 
373.  Nihil  ;id  ecclesiam  perfugium  erat,  quam  clericorum 
deprecatio  seu  intercessio. 

40  Decretal.  Gregor.  lib.  3.  Tit.  40.  de  Immunit.  Eccles. 
c.  6.  Quantunuunque  gravia  maleficia  perpetraverit,  non 
est  violenter  ab  ecclesia  cxtrahendus  :  nec  inde  damnari 
debet  ad  morteni  vel  ad  poenam,  sed  rectores  ecclesiarum 
sibi  obtinere  debent  membra  et  vitam.  Super  hoc  tamen 
quod  inique  fecit,  est  alias  lei;itime  puniendus. 

41  Conc.  Aurelian.  1.  can.  3  et  4. 

«  Gratian.  Caus.  17.  qu.  4.  c.  36.     It.  Caus.  36.  qn.  1. 
c.3. 
45  Polydor.  Virgil.  de  Inventnr.  Hcr  im,  lib  3.  c.  12.   Sunt 
z  2 


hodie  in  orbe  noslro  Christiano.  praesertim  apud  Anglos, 
passim  asyla,  qua;  non  modo  insidias  timentibus,  sed  qui- 
busvis  sontibus,  etiam  majestatis  reis  patent:  quod  facit  ut 
manifeste  apparcat,  nos  id  institutum  non  a  Mnse,  qui  illis 
duutaxat  qui  nolentes  hominem  occidissent,  asylum  posuit, 
sed  a  Romtdo  esse  mutuatos.  Qu.t  nempe  res  liaud  dubie 
in  causa  est,  cur  benc  multi  a  maleliiiis  miniis  abstineant 
manus.  &c. 

44  Cod.  Th.  lib.  0.  Tit.  -15.  de  his  qui  ad  Eccles.  confug. 
I.eg.  4.  Si  ecclesi.-c  voce  moniti,  noluerint  arma  rclinqueie 
— armatis,  si  ita  res  excgeril,  intromissis,  trahendos  se  ab- 
str  ihendosque  esse  cognoscant,  et  omnibus  casibus  esse  sub- 
den  los,  ftc. 
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rcfugee  still  persisted  in  his  opposition,  and  chanced 
to  be  slain  in  the  engagement,  it  was  to  be  reckoned 
purely  his  own  fault,  and  no  violation  of  the  church's 
privilege  in  that  case,  because  he  refused  to  observe 
this  necessary  condition  of  safety.  The  emperors 
themselves  laid  aside  their  arms  and  crowns  when 
they  entered  into  the  church,  and  therefore  Theo- 
dosius  argues,45  that  it  was  but  reasonable  all  re- 
fugees  should  do  the  same,  and  trust  only  to  the 
laws  and  sacredness  of  the  place  for  their-  protection. 
A  second  condition  to  be  observed 
2ndij,  Ko  cme  to  in  this  case  was,  That  men  should 

r.iisp  .1  m-.M  ouida- 

n.ourni •i.i.nuit,  as  bctake  themselves  silently  and   mo- 

l.e  fiYd  tlutl.er.  J 

destly  to  the  church,  and  not  by  any 
rude  and  indecent  clamours  endeavour  to  raise  any 
popular  tumult.  Learned  men  collect  this  from  a 
law  in  the  Greek  Constitutions,  and  the  Justinian 
Code,40  wliich  forbids  refugees  to  make  any  clamor- 
ous  petitions  to  the  emperor  on  such  festivals  as  he 
came  to  the  great  church,  but  if  they  had  any  re- 
quest  to  be  preferred,  they  should  do  it  privately  by 
the  archbishop  or  defensors  of  the  church :  other- 


Snct.   12. 

3rdly.    No  one  to 

e.it  or  io.lge  in  flie 

ctiurrh  t.uttobeen- 

lincd    in   some 


wise  they  should  forfeit  their  privilege,  and  be  cast 
out  of  the  church,  and  be  delivered  over  to  the  city 
magistrate  to  be  punished. 

Thirdly,  Though  refugees  might  fiy 
to  the  church,  and  even  to  the  very 
altar;  yet  they  were  neither  to  eat 
nor  lodge  there;  but  the  clergy  weve  outwaru  bu,Wi°s- 
obliged  to  prohibit  them  from  doing  either  of  these 
by  an  express  law  of  Theodosius  junior,47  who,  to 
cut  off  all  pretences  for  the  contrary  practices,  as  if 
mcn  could  not  be  safe  but  within  the  walls  of  the 
church,  made  not  only  the  church  and  the  altar 
places  of  refuge,  but  all  other  buildings  and  places 
belonging  to  the  church  ;  giving  this  reason  for  al- 
lowing  such  an  ample  space  for  thebenefit  of  sanc- 
tuary,  that  men  might  not  have  the  excuse  of  fear 
to  make  them  eat  or  lodge  in  the  church,  which  he 
thought  to  be  things  not  so  decent  in  their  own  na- 
ture,  nor  agreeable  to  the  state  of  religion,  and  the 
respect  and  reverence  that  was  due  to  churches,  as 
places  appropriated  to  God,  and  set  apart  for  his 
service. 


45  Edict.  Theodos.  ad  calccm  Coucil.  Ephesin.  cited  be- 
fore,  chap.  10.  n.  8. 

46  Cod.  Justin.  lib.  l.Tit.  12.  de  liis  qui  ad  Eccles.  confug. 
Leg.  8.  Qui  imperatore  ad  magnam  ecclesiam  in  festo  pro- 
cedente,  exclamatione  usus  fuerit,  excidet  re  sperata,  et  per 
praefectum  ejectus  castigabitur,  &c. 


47  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  45.  de  his  qui  ad  Eccles.  confug. 
Leg.  4.  Hanc  autem  spatii  latitudinem  ideo  indulgemus, 
ne  in  ipso  Dei  templo  et  sacrosauctisaltaribus  confugientium 
quenquam  mane  vel  vespere  cubare  vel  pernoctare  liceat ; 
ipsis  hoc  clericis  religionis  causa  vetantibus,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF    THE    STATE    AND    DIVISION    OF    TIIE    ROMAN    EMPIRE,    AND    OF     THE    CHURCILS    CONFOEMING 
TO    TIIAT    IN    MODELLING    HER    OWN    EXTEENAL    POLITY    AND    GOVERNMENT. 


Having  thus  far  spoken  of  churches, 
•n,eS£,V'of  ih»  as  they  signify  the  material  buildings, 

Romun    empire    in  ,  -  .  ,    ^ 

thed.ysoftheapos-  or  places  oi  convention  set  apart  ior 
Christian  worship,  I  come  now  to 
consider  them  in  another  notion,  as  they  are  put  to 
signify  any  number  of  Christian  people  within  a 
certain  district,  as  in  a  paiish,  diocese,  province, 
patriarchate ;  which  are  names  that  we  frequently 
meet  with  in  ancient  writers,  though  they  are  not 
all  equally  of  the  same  antiquity :  and  therefore  I 
shall  here  inquire  both  into  the  nature  and  original 
of  them.  Something  has  already  been  said  upon 
this  head,  in  speaking  of  the  several  officers  of 
the  church  that  were  placed  in  those  districts,  as 
patriarchs,  metropolitans,  bishops,  and  presbyters, 
so  far  as  was  necessary  to  explain  the  powers  and 
duties  of  those  ministers  in  the  church  :  yet  there 
are  many  things  to  be  noted  further,  which  could 
not  then  come  under  consideration ;  for  which  rea- 
son  I  now  make  them  the  subject  of  a  peculiar  in- 
quiry.  And  here,  to  understand  the  state  and  di- 
vision  of  the  church  aright,  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
a  short  view  of  the  state  and  division  of  the  Roman 
empire  :  for  it  is  generally  thought  by  learned  men, 
that  the  church  held  some  conformity  to  that  in 
her  external  policy  and  government,  both  at  her 
first  settlement,  and  in  the  changes  and  variations 
that  were  made  in  after  ages.  In  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  every  city  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
was  under  the  immediate  government  of  certain 
magistrates  within  its  own  body,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  fiov\i}  or  senatus,  its  common  council 
or  senate,  otherwise  called  ordo  and  curia,  the  states 
and  court  of  the  city :  among  which  there  was 
usually  one  chief  or  principal  above  the  rest,  whom 
some  call  the  dictator,  and  others,  the  defcnsor  ciri- 
tatis ;  whose  power  extended  not  only  over  the 
city,  but  all  the  adjacent  territory,  commonly  called 


Sect  2. 
The  state  of  the 
lurch  conformaUe 


the  TtgoaTiia,  the  suburbs,  or  lesser  towns,  belonging 
to  its  jurisdiction.  This  was  a  city  in  the  civil 
account,  a  place  where  the  civil  magistrate  and  a 
sort  of  lesser  senate  was  fixed,  to  order  the  affairs 
of  that  community,  and  govern  within  such  a  pre- 
cinct. 

Now,  much  after  the  same  manner, 
the  apostles  in  first  planting  and 
establishing  the  church,  wherever  t01t" 
they  found  a  civil  magistracy  settled  in  any  place, 
there  they  endeavoured  to  settle  an  ecclesiasrical 
one,  consisting  of  a  senate  or  presbytery,  a  common 
council  of  presbyters,  and  one  chief  president  above 
the  rest,  commonly  called  the  irpot^uiq,  or  the  apostle, 
or  bishop,  or  angel  of  the  church  ;  whose  jurisdic- 
tion  was  not  confined  to  a  single  congregation,  but 
extended  to  the  whole  region  or  district  belonging 
to  the  city,  which  was  the  7rpoa?tia,  or  Trapoucia,  or,  as 
we  now  call  it,  the  diocese  of  the  church.  Accord- 
ing  to  this  model,  most  probably,  St.  Paul  directed 
Titus  to  ordain  elders  in  Crete,  Kara  woXiv,  in  every 
city,  that  is,  to  settle  an  ecclesiastical  senate  and 
government  in  every  place  where  there  was  before 
a  civil  one  :  which,  from  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  church,  we  learn,  was  a  bishop  and  his  pres- 
bytery,  who  were  conjunctly  called  the  elders  and 
senate  of  the  church.  The  cities  of  the  empire  had 
also  their  magistrates  in  the  territory  or  country 
round  them;  but  these  were  subordinate  to  the 
mngistrates  of  the  city,  and  generally  chosen  by 
thcm,  as  learned  men1  have  observed  out  of  Fron- 
tinus  de  Limitibus  Agrariis,  and  other  Roman  anti- 
quaries.  In  like  manner,  every  city  church  had 
spiritual  officers  in  all  towns  and  villages  belong- 
ing  to  the  city  region ;  and  these  depending  on 
the  mother  church  both  for  the  exercise  of  their 
power  and  their  institution ;  they  being  both 
subordinate  and  accountable  to  the   city  church, 


1  See  Dr.  Maurice,  Dioces.  Episc.  p.  390. 
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as  the  subordinate  magistrates  were  in  the   civil 
disposition. 

Another  division  of  the  Roman  em- 


Thedie4.wnho  pire  was  into  provinces  and  dioceses. 

Koman  empire  into       .  .  .  -  ...  /.  1      i 

provinces  and  dw-  A  province  was  the  cities  ot  a  wnole 

ceses.  ■  .  .         .  _ 

region  subjected  to  tne  authonty  ot 
one  chief  magistrate,  who  resided  in  the  metropolis, 
or  chief  city  of  the  province.  This  was  commonly 
a  prsetor,  or  a  proconsul,  or  some  magistrate  of  the 
like  eminence  and  dignity.  A  diocese  was  still  a 
larger  district,  containing  several  provinces  within 
the  compass  of  it :  in  the  capital  city  of  which  dis- 
trict  a  more  general  magistrate  had  his  residence, 
whose  power  extended  over  the  whole  diocese,  to 
receive  appeals,  and  determine  all  causes  that  were 
referred  to  him  for  a  new  hearing  from  any  city 
within  the  district.  And  this  magistrate  was  some- 
times  called  an  eparchus,  or  vicarius  of  the  Ro- 
man  empire,  and  partieularly  a  prafectus  Awjusta- 
lis  at  Alexandria.  When  first  this  division  was 
made,  it  is  not  so  certainly  agrecd  among  learned 
men  ;  but  it  is  generally  owned,  that  the  division  of 
provinces  is  more  ancient  than  that  of  dioceses. 
For  the  division  into  dioceses  began  only  about  the 
time  of  Constantine.  But  the  cantonizing  of  the 
empire  into  provinces  was  long  before ;  by  some  re- 
ferred  to  Vespasian,  by  others  reckoned  still  more 
ancient,  and  coeval  to  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Christian  church. 

Spct  4  However  this  was,  it  is  very  plain, 

foi7ol£dsabmethmodel  that  the  church  took  her  model,  in 
setting  up  metropolitical  and  patri- 
archal  power,  from  this  plan  of  the  state.  For  as 
in  eveiy  metropolis,  or  chicf  city  of  each  province, 
there  was  a  superior  magistrate  above  the  magis- 
trates  of  every  single  city  ;  so  likewise  in  the  same 
metropolis  there  was  a  bishop,  whose  power  ex- 
tended  over  the  whole  province,  whence  he  was 
called  the  metropolitan,  or  primate,  as  being  the 
prineipal  bishop  of  the  province.  And  in  all  places 
therefore  the  see  of  the  bishop  was  fixed  to  the 
civil  metropolis,  except  in  Africa,  where  the  primate 
was  commonly  the  senior  bishop  of  the  province,  as 
has  been  showed  in  another  place.  In  like  manner 
as  the  state  had  a  vicarius  in  every  capital  city  of 
each  civil  diocese  ;  so  the  church  in  process  of  time 
came  to  have  her  exarchs,  or  patriarchs,  in  many,  if 
not  in  all  the  capital  cities  of  the  empire. 

Sect  .  This  will  appear  plainly  from  the 

rron^t.,e"dienced-r.-  Clyil  notitia  of  the  empire,  when  com- 
"" of  lhe  emp,re'  pared  with  the  ecclesiastical ;  which, 
because  it  not  only  gives  light  in  this  matter,  but  is 
of  singular  use  in  many  other  respects  to  all  that 
study  ecclesiastical  history,  I  will  here  insert  it  out 
of  the  book  called  Notitia  Imperii,  said  to  be  writ- 
ten  about  the  time  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
where  the  whole  empire  is  divided  into  thirteen 
dioceses,  under  four  prafecti-preetorio  ;  and  about  a 


hundred  and  twenty  provinces  containecl  in  them, 
in  the  manner  and  form  following. 

The  pr&feetus-prcetorio  Orientis,  and  under  him  five 
dioceses,  viz.  The  Oriental,  Egyptian,  Asiatic, 
Fontic,  and  Thracian  dioceses. 

I.  In  the  Oriental  diocese  are  contained  fifteen  pro- 
vinces.  1.  Pakestina.  2.  Phoenice.  3.  Syria. 
4.  Cilicia.     5.  Cyprus.     6.  Arabia.     7-  Isauria. 

8.  Palaestina  Salutaris.     9.  Palaestina  Secunda. 

10.  Pheenice  Libani.  11.  Euphratensis.  12. 
Syria  Salutaris.  13.  Osrhoena.  14.  Mesopota- 
mia.      15.  Cilicia  Secunda. 

II.  In  the  diocese  of  Egypt  six  provinces.  1.  Li- 
bya  Superior.     2.  Libya    Inferior.     3.  Thebais. 

4.  -Egyptus.     5.  Arcadia.     6.  Augustanica. 

III.  In  the  Asiatic  diocese  ten  provinces.  1.  Pam- 
phylia.    2.  Hellespontus.    3.  Lydia.    4.  Pisidia. 

5.  Lycaonia.  6.  Phrygia  Pacatiana.  7-  Phry- 
gia  Salutaris.  8.  Lycia.  9.  Caria.  10.  Insula. 
Cyclades. 

IV.  In  the  Pontic  diocese  eleven  provinces.  1.  Ga- 
latia.  2.  Bithynia.  3.  Honorias.  4.  Cappadocia 
Prima.  5.  Paphlagonia.  6.  Pontus  Polemonia- 
cus.      7-    Hellenopontus.      8.    Armenia    Prima. 

9.  Armenia    Secunda.       10.    Galatia   Salutaris. 

11.  Cappadocia  Secunda. 

V.  In  the  diocese  of  Thrace  six  provinces.  1.  Eu- 
ropa.  2.  Thracia.  3.  Hcemimontis.  4.  Rho- 
dope.     5.  Meesia  Secunda.     6.  Scythia. 

The  preefectus-preetorio  of  Illyricum,  and  under  him 
two  dioceses,  Macedonia  and  Dacia. 

VI.  In  the  diocese  of  Macedonia  six  provinces.  1. 
Achaia.  2.  Macedonia.  3.  Creta.  4.  Thessa- 
lia.  5.  Epirus  Vetus.  6.  Epirus  Nova,  and  pars 
Macedoniae  Salutaris. 

VII.  In  the  diocese  of  Dacia  five  provinces.  1. 
Dacia  Mediterranea.  2.  Dacia  Ripensis.  3. 
Meesia  Prima.  4.  Dardania.  5.  Pars  Macedo- 
niae  Salutaris,  and  Praevalitana. 

The preefectus-prcetorio  of  Italy,  and  under  him  three 
dioceses,  viz.  Italy  or  the  Itaiic  diocese,  IUyricum, 
and  Africa. 

VIII.  In  the  Italic  diocese  are  contained  seventeen 
provinces.  1.  Venetise.  2.  -Emylia.  3.  Ligu- 
ria.  4.  Flaminia  and  Picenum  Annonarium.  5. 
Tuscia  and  Umbria.  6.  Picenum  Suburbicarium. 
7-  Campania.  8.  Sicilia.  9.  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria.  10.  Lucania  and  Brutii.  11.  Alpes  Cot- 
t-Bfc  12.  Rhaetia  Prima.  13.  Rhaetia  Secunda. 
14.  Samnium.  15.  Valeria.  16.  Sardinia.  17- 
Corsica. 
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IX.  In  the  dioccse  of  Illyricum  six  provinces.  I. 
Pannonia  Secunda.  2.  Savia.  3.  Dalmatia.  4. 
Pannonia  Frima.  5.  Noricum  Mcditerraneum. 
G.  Noricum  Ripense. 

X.  In  the  diocese  of  Africa  six  provinccs.  1.  Ry- 
zacium.  2.  Numidia.  3.  Mauritania  Sitifensis. 
4.  Mauritania  Cacsariensis.  5.  Tripolis.  G.  Afri- 
ca  Proconsularis. 

The  prafectus-pratorio  Galliarum,  and  under  him 
three  dioceses,  viz.  Hispania,  Gallia,  Britannia. 

XI.  In  the  Spanish  diocese  seven  provinces.  1. 
Bcetica.  2.  Lusitania.  3.  Gallaecia.  4.  Tarra- 
conensis.  4.  Carthaginensis.  6.  Tingitania.  7- 
Balearcs. 

XII.  In  the  Gallican  diocese  seventeen  provinces. 
1.  Viennensis.  2.  Lugdunensis  Prima.  3.  Ger- 
mania  Prima.  4.  Germania  Secunda.  5.  Bcl- 
gica  Prima.  6.  Belgica  Secunda.  7-  Alpes  Ma- 
ritimae.  8.  Alpes  Penninae  et  Graiae.  9.  Max- 
ima  Sequanorum.  10.  Aquitania  Prima.  11. 
Aquitania  Secunda.  12.  Novem  Populi.  13. 
Narbonensis  Prima.  14.  Narbonensis  Secunda. 
15  Lugdunensis  Secunda.  16.  Lugdunensis  Ter- 
tia.     17-  Lugdunensis  Senonia. 

XIII.  In  the  Britannic  diocese  five  provinces. 
1.  Maxima  Caesariensis.  2.  Valentia.  3.  Bri- 
tannia  Prima.  4.  Britannia  Secunda.  5.  Flavia 
Caesariensis.     Thus  far  the  notitia  of  the  empire. 

.  ,  ,  Now,  though  we  have  no  notitia  of 

Sect.  6.  7  ° 

compamiwiththe  t]le  church  so  ancient  as  this;    (for 

most     nncient     ar-  '     V 

'"  that  of  Leo  Sapiens,  which  is  exhibit- 
ed  hereafter,  is  of  later  date  ;)  yet  by 
comparing  the  broken  fragments  that  remain  in 
the  acts  and  subscriptions  of  the  ancient  councils, 
with  this  notitia  of  the  empire,  and  conferring  both 
with  the  later  notitias  of  the  church,  it  plainly  ap- 
pears  that  the  church  was  divided  into  dioceses  and 
provinces  much  after  the  same  manner  as  the  em- 
pire;  havingan  exarch,  or  patriarch,  in  almost  every 
diocese,  and  a  metropolitan,  or  primate,  in  every 
province.  The  most  probable  account  of  which, 
conformed  to  the  foresaid  civil  notitia,  is  presented 
in  the  following  Table,  according  as  the  division  of 
the  church  seems  to  have  stood  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  fourth  century. 

I.  In  the  Oriental  diocese.     Patriarch  of  Antioch. 

PROVINCES.  METROPOLES. 


1.  Palaestina  Prima. 

2.  Phcenice. 

3.  Syria. 

4.  Cilicia  Prima. 

5.  Cyprus. 
6    Arabia. 


1.  Coesarea. 

2.  Tyrus. 

3.  Antiochia. 

4.  Tarsus. 

5.  Constantia. 

6.  Bostra. 


PROVIXCES. 

7.  Isauria. 

8.  Palaestina  Salutaris. 

9.  Pahrstina  Secunda. 

10.  Phoenicc  Libani. 

11.  Euphratensis. 

12.  Syria  Salutaris. 

13.  Osrhoene. 

14.  Mesopotamia. 

15.  Cilicia  Secunda. 


METROPOLES. 

7.  Seleucia. 

8.  Jerusalem,  or  iElia. 

9.  Scythopolis. 

10.  Emissa. 

11.  Hierapolis. 

12.  Apamea. 

13.  Edessa. 

14.  Amida. 

15.  Anazarbus. 


II.  In  the  diocese  of  Egypt.  Patriarchof  Alcxandria. 


PROVINCES. 

METROPOLES. 

I. 

Libya  Supcrior. 

1. 

Ptolcmais. 

•1. 

Libya  Inferior. 

2. 

Dranieon. 

?>. 

Thebais. 

3. 

Antinoe,  or  Lycopolis 

4. 

iEgyptus. 

4. 

Alexandria. 

5. 

Arcadia. 

5. 

Oxirinchus. 

6. 

Augustanica. 

G. 

Pelusium. 

III.  In  the  diocese  of  Asia.     Exarch  of  Ephesus. 


PROVINCES. 

METROPOLES. 

1.  Pamphylia. 

1. 

Perga,  or  Sida. 

2.  Hellespont. 

2. 

Cyzicus. 

3.  Lydia. 

3. 

Sardes. 

4.  Pisidia. 

4. 

Antiochia. 

5.  Lycaonia. 

5. 

Iconium. 

6.  Phrygia  Pacatiana. 

6. 

Laodicea. 

7-  Phrygia  Salutaris. 

7. 

Synada. 

8.  Lycia. 

8. 

Myra. 

9.  Caria. 

9. 

Amphrodisias,  or 
Stauropolis. 

10.  Insulae  Cyclades. 

10. 

Rhodus. 

11.  Asia  Proconsularis. 

11. 

Ephesus. 

IV.  Diocese  of  Pontus. 

Exarch  of  Caesarea. 

PROVINCES. 

METROPOLES. 

1.  Galatia. 

1. 

Ancyra. 

2.  Bithynia. 

2. 

Nicomedia. 

3.  Cappadocia  Prima. 

3. 

Caesarea. 

4.  Cappadocia  Secunda 

.  4. 

Tyana. 

5.  Honorias. 

5. 

Claudiopolis. 

6.  Paphlagonia. 

G. 

Gangra. 

7.  Pontus  Polemoniacus 

7- 

Neocaesarea. 

8.  Helenopontus. 

8. 

Amasea. 

9.  Armenia  Prima. 

9. 

Sebastia. 

10.  Armenia  Secunda. 

10. 

Melitine. 

11.  Galatia  Salutaris. 

11. 

Pessinus  al.  Justinian 
opolis. 

V.  Diocese  of  Thrace. 


PROVINCES. 


1.  Europa. 

2.  Thracia. 


Exarch  of  Heraclea  first,  af- 
terward  Constantinople. 

METROPOLES. 

1.  Heraclea. 

2.  Philippopolis. 
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PROVINCES. 

3.  Hsemi  montis. 

4.  Rhodope. 

5.  Maesia  Secunda. 

6.  Scythia. 


VI. 


In  the  diocese  of 
Macedonia. 


PROVINCES. 

Achaia. 
Macedonia. 
Creta. 
Thessalia. 
Epirus  Vetus. 


6.  Epirus  Nova. 


VII.  Diocese  of  Dacia. 


PROVINCES. 

1.  Dacia  Mediterranea. 

2.  Dacia  Ripensis. 

3.  Maesia  Prima. 

4.  Dardania. 

5.  Preevalitana. 


METROPOLES. 

3.  Adrianople. 

4.  Trajanople. 

5.  Marcianople. 

6.  Tomi.  But  the  bishop 

of  Tomi  is  rather  to  be 
reclconed  an  autoce- 
phalus  than  a  metro- 
politan,  because  he 
had  no  suffragan  bi- 
shops  under  him. 

The  exarch  of  Thessa- 
lonica. 

METROPOLES. 

1.  Corinthus. 

2.  Thessalonica. 

3.  Gortyna. 

4.  Larissa. 

5.  Nicopolis. 

6.  Dyrrachium. 

Exarch  perhaps  first  at 
Sardica,  afterwardsat  A- 
crida,  or  Justiniar.a  Pri- 
ma,erectedby  Justinian. 


METROrOLES. 

Sardica. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
Scupi. 
Acrida. 


VIII.  The  diocese  of  Italy  is  by  some  reckoned  but 
one  diocese,  by  others  divided  into  two,  the  diocese 
of  Italy,  and  prefecture  of  Rome. 


In  the  Italic  diocese. 


Exarch  of  Milan. 


PROVINCES. 

METROPOLES. 

1. 

Flaminia  and  Picenum 
Annon. 

1. 

Ravenna. 

2. 

Venetia  and  Histria. 

2. 

Aquileia. 

3. 

iEmilia. 

3. 

Ravenna. 

4. 

Liguria. 

4. 

Mediolanum,  Milan. 

5. 

Alpes  Cottiae. 

5. 

Milan. 

6. 

Rhtetia  Prima. 

6. 

Milan. 

7- 

Rhaetia  Secunda. 

7- 

Milan,others  Rheetio- 
polis,  called  Augusta 
Tiberii,    now    Ratis- 
bon. 

In  the  Roman  prefecture.       Patriarch  of  Rome. 

PROVINCES.  METROPOLES. 

1.  Picenum  Suburbica-  1.  Rome. 
rium. 

2.  Campania.  2.  Rome,  others  Capua. 


PROVINCES. 

3.  Tuscia  and  Umbria. 

4.  Apulia  and  Calabria. 

5.  Brutii  and  Lucania. 

6.  Samnium. 

7.  Valeria. 

8.  Sicilia. 

9.  Sardinia. 
10.  Corsica. 

IX.  Dioceseof  Illyricum 
Occidentale. 

PROVINCES. 

1.  Pannonia  Prima,  or 

Superior. 

2.  Pannonia  Secunda. 

3.  Salvia. 

4.  Dalmalia. 

5.  Noricum  Mediterra- 
neum. 

6.  Noricum  Ripense. 


METROPOLIS. 

3.  Rome. 

4.  Rome. 

5.  Rome. 

6.  Rome. 

7.  Rome. 

8.  Syracuse. 

9.  Calaris. 

10.   Uncertain.  Otherssay 
Rome. 

Exarch  of  Sirmium. 


METROPOLES. 

1.  Laureacum. 

2.  Sirmium. 

3.  Sirmium.       Others 
Vindomana. 

4.  Salona. 

5.  Some  say,  Saltzburg. 

G.  Somesay,Laureacum. 
Others  leave  these 
two  uncertain. 

X.  Diocese  of  Africa.        Exarch  of  Carthagre. 


PROVINCES. 

METROPOLES. 

1. 

2. 

Afnca  Proconsularis. 
Byzacium. 

1. 

•2. 

Carthago. 

Civil  metropolis,  Adru- 
metum.  Buttheeccle- 
siastical  followed  the 
see  of  the  senior  bi- 

3. 

Numidia. 

3. 

shop.  Soinalltherest. 
Cirta  Julia,  or  Con- 
stantina. 

4. 
5. 

Tripolis. 

Mauritania  Sitifensis. 

4. 
5. 

Tripolis. 
Sitifi. 

6. 

Mauritania     Caesari- 
ensis. 

6. 

Caesarea. 

XI.  Diocese  of  Spain. 

Exarch  uncertain. 

PROVINCES. 

METROPOLES. 

1. 

2. 
3. 

Bcetica. 

Lusitania. 

Gallicia. 

1. 

2. 
3. 

Hispalis. 

Emerita  Augusta. 
Bracara. 

4. 

Tarraconensis. 

4. 

Tarraco. 

5. 
6. 

Carthaginensis. 
Tingitana. 

5. 
6. 

Carthago  Hispanica. 
See  of  the  sen.  bishop. 

7- 

Insulae  Baleares. 

7- 

Uncertain;  some  say 

Palma. 
XII.  Diocese  of  Gallia.         Exarch  uncertain. 

PROVINCES.  METROPOLES. 

1.  Viennensis.  1.  Arelate.     Others  say 

Vienna. 

2.  Lugdunensis  Prima.     2.  Lngdunum. 
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PROVINCES. 

3.  Germania  Prima.  3. 

4.  Germania  Secunda.       4. 

5.  Belgica  Prima.  5. 

6.  Belgica  Secunda.  6. 

7.  Alpes  Maritimae.  7. 

8.  Alpes    Penninie    and  8. 
Graire. 

9.  MaximaSequanorum.  9. 

10.  Aquitania  Prima.        10. 

11.  Aquitania  Secunda.    11. 

12.  Novem  Populorum..   12. 

13.  Narbonensis  Prima.    13. 

14.  Narbonensis  Secunda.  14. 
13.  Lugdunensis  Secunda.  15. 
1G.  Lugdunensis  Tertia.  16. 
16.  LugdunensisSenonite.  17. 


METROPOLES. 

Treviris.  SinceMentz. 

Trevcris.  SinceColen. 

Treveris. 

Rhemi. 

Ebrodunum. 

Vienna. 

Vesontio.    Besancon. 

Bituriges.     Bourges. 

Burdigala. 

Elusa,or  Augusta  Au- 

sciorum. 

Narbo. 

Aqua?  SexticE.     Aix. 

Rothomagus.  Rouen. 

Turones.     Tours. 

Senonre.     Sens. 


XIII.  DioceseofBritain.    Exarch  of  York,  if  any. 


METROPOLES. 

Eboracum.     York. 


PROVINCES. 

1.  Maxima  C;esariensis,  1 
whicfa  was  at  the  first 
all  from  the  Thames  to 
the  northern  borders. 

2.  FlaviaCaesariensis,ta-  2.  York. 
ken  out  of  the  form- 

er,  and  containing  all 
from  the  Thames  to 
the  Humber. 

3.  BritanniaPrima,allon  3.  London. 
the  south  of  Thames. 

4.  Britannia  Secunda,  or  4.  Caerleon. 

all  beyond  Severn. 

5.  Valentia,  beyond  the  5.  York. 
Picts'  wall. 

This,  in  the  main,  was  the  state  and  division  of 
the  church  into  provinces,  and  exarchates,  or  me- 
tropolitical  and  patriarchal  dioceses,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  fourth  century ;  from  which  it  appears, 
that  a  very  near  correspondence  was  observed  be- 
tween  the  church  and  state  in  this  matter  both  in 
the  Western  and  Eastern  empire. 

And  this  may  be  evidenced  further 
Thiseridenwdrnr.  both  from  the  rules  and  canons,  and 

Llit-r   Irom  the  rules  ,  B 

and  rnnons  ot  ihe  the  Known  practice  of  the  church  m 

church.  m  *■ 

this  case.  For  when  any  provinces 
were  divided  in  the  state,  there  commonly  fol- 
lowed  a  division  in  the  church  also :  and  when  any 
city  was  advanced  to  a  greater  dignity  in  the  civil 
account,  it  usually  obtained  a  like  promotion  in  the 
ecclesiastical :   so  when  controversies  arose  about 


primacy  bctween  two  churches  in  the  same  pro- 
vince  or  district,  the  way  to  end  the  dispute  was  to 
inquire,  which  of  them  was  the  metropolis  in  the 
state,  and  order  the  same  to  be  the  metropolis  in 
the  church.  Of  all  which  there  are  manifest  proofs 
in  ancient  history.  It  was  by  this  rule  that  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  was  advanced  to  patri- 
archal  power  in  the  church,  who  before  was  not  so 
much  as  a  metropolitan,  but  subject  to  the  primate 
of  Heraclea  in  Thrace.  And  this  very  reason  is 
given  by  two  general  councils,  which  confirmed  him 
in  the  possession  of  this  new-acquired  power.  The 
first  of  Constantinople  decreed,2  That  he  should 
have  the  next  place  of  honour  after  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  because  Constantinople  was  New  Rome. 
Which  was  thus  again  confirmed  and  ratified  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  which  says,  Forasmuch  as 
we  think  it  proper  to  follow  the  decrees  of  the  holy 
fathers,  and  allow  the  canon  made  by  those  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  bishops  assembled  under  the  emperor 
Theodosius  in  the  royal  city  Constantinople,  we 
ourselves  order3  and  decree  the  same  concerning 
the  privileges  of  the  most  holy  church  of  the  said 
city,  which  is  New  Rome.  For  our  forefathers  gave 
Old  Rome  her  privileges  in  regard  that  she  was 
the  royal  city :  and  those  hundred  and  fifty  bishops 
were  moved  with  the  same  consideration  to  grant 
equal  privileges  to  the  episcopal  throne  of  New 
Rome ;  judging  it  but  reasonable,  that  the  city 
which  was  honoured  with  the  royal  seat  of  the 
empire  and  senate,  and  enjoyed  the  same  privileges 
with  Old  Rome  in  all  matters  of  a  civil  nature, 
should  also  be  advanced  to  the  same  dignity  in  ec- 
clesiastical  affairs,  and  be  accounted  the  second  in 
order  after  her.  Accordingly  they  determined  now, 
that  the  three  whole  dioceses  of  Asia,  Pontus,  and 
Thrace,  should  be  settled  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  newpatriarch  of  Constantinople.  Which  plainly 
shows,  they  had  a  particular  regard  to  the  model  of 
the  state  in  settling  the  bounds  and  hmits  of  juris- 
diction  in  the  church.  The  council  of  Antioch 
assigns  this  for  the  reason  of  paying  deference  to 
metropolitan  bishops  in  general,  because  they  were 
placed  in  the  metropolis  of  the  province,4  whither 
all  men  that  had  bnsiness  or  controversies  had 
recourse.  And  therefore  if  any  dispute  happened, 
as  sometimes  there  did,  between  two  bishops  in  the 
same  province  about  metropohtical  power,  each 
laying  a  claim  to  it ;  the  way  to  end  this  contro- 
versy  was  to  inquire,  which  of  their  sees  was  the 
true  metropolis  in  the  state  ?  and  adjudge  the  same 
to  have  the  true  legal  right  and  privilege  in  the 
church.     By  this  rule  the  council  of  Turin5  deter- 


2  Concil.  Constant.  c.  3.  Tdv  K.u>vtTTavTtvovTr6\tuis 
iiri&KOirov  t\ttv  T<*  Trpzo-fitia  t>/s  Tt/iijs  juira  tov  T/]y 
Vai/Ji!}?  tTrioKOTrov,  Siti  to  tivat  avTijV  vtav  Pu>^uiji\ 

9  Concil.  Chalced.  c.  28.  *  Concil.  Antioch.  c  9. 

6  Concil.  Taurin.   c.   2.     Illud    iuter  episcopos   urbium 


Arelatensis  et  Viennensis,  qui  de  primatus  apud  nos  hnnore 
certabant,  a  sancta  synodo  definitum  est,  ut  qui  ex  eis  com- 
probaverit  suam  civitatem  csse  metropoliin,  is  totius  pro- 
vinciae  honorem  primatus  obtineat,  et  ipse  juxta  pra^ceptuin 
canonum,  ordinationum  habeat  potestatctu. 
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mined  the  controversy  about  presidency  betwixt 
the  two  churches  of  Arles  and  Vienna,  decreeing, 
That  that  bishop  should  be  the  primate,  who  could 
prove  his  city  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  province. 
It  sometimes  happened  that  an  ambitious  spirit 
would  petition  the  emperor  to  grant  him  the  honour 
and  power  of  a  metropolitan  in  the  church,  when 
yet  the  province  to  which  he  belonged  had  but  one 
metropolis  in  the  state ;  which  was  so  contrary  to 
the  foresaid  rule  of  the  church,  that  the  great  coun- 
cil  of  Chalcedon8  made  it  deposition  for  any  bishop 
to  attempt  it.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  em- 
peror  thought  fit  tb  divide  a  province  into  two,  and 
erect  a  new  metropolis  in  the  sccond  part ;  then  the 
church  many  times  allowed  the  bishop  of  the  new 
metropolis  to  become  a  metropolitan  in  the  church 
also.  By  this  means  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  came  to 
be  a  metropohtical  see,  as  well  as  Caesarea,  because 
the  province  was  divided  into  two  by  imperial  edict. 
And  the  like  happened  upon  the  division  of  many 
other  provinces,  Galatia,  Pamphylia,  &c.  As  may 
be  seen  in  the  notitia  of  the  church,  which  follows 
in  the  end  of  this  book.  The  canons  of  the  church 
were  made  to  favour  this  practice  in  the  erection  of 
new  bishoprics  also.  For  the  council  of  Chalcedon7 
has  another  canon,  which  says,  That  if  the  imperial 
power  made  any  innovation  in  the  precincts  or 
parishes  belonging  to  any  city,  then  the  state  of  the 
church-precincts  might  be  altered  in  conformity  to 
the  alterations  that  were  made  in  the  political  and 
civil  state.  Which  canon  is  repeated  and  confirmed 
in  the  council8  of  Trullo.  So  that  if  any  place  was 
advanced  to  the  privilege  of  a  city,  and  governed  by 
a  civil  magistracy  of  its  own,  which  was  not  so  be- 
fore,  it  might  then  also  be  freed  from  the  eccle- 
siastical  jurisdiction  of  its  former  bishop,  and  be 
governed  by  one  of  its  own.  Thus  when  Maiuma 
in  Palestine,  a  dependant  on  Gaza,  was  advanced 
by  Constantine  to  the  privilege  of  a  city,  and 
governed  by  a  magistracy  of  its  own ;  that  was 
presently  followed  with  the  erection  of  a  new  bi- 
shop's  see,  which  continued  ever  after,  notwith- 
standing  that  Julian,  in  spite  to  Christianity,  dis- 
franchised  the  city,  and  annexed  it  to  Gaza  again. 
Sozomen  is  our  author  for  this,  and  he  adds  fur- 
ther,9  that  in  his  time  the  bishop  of  Gaza,  upon  a 
vacancy  of  Maiuma,  laying  claim  to  it  as  only  an 
appendage  of  his  own  city ;  and  pleading,  that  one 
city  ought  not  to  have  two  bishops ;  the  cause  came 
to  a  hearing  before  a  provincial  synod,  which  deter- 
mined  in  favour  of  the  Maiumitans,  and  ordained 


them  another  bishop.  For  they  thought  it  not  pro- 
per,  that  they  who  for  their  piety  had  obtained  the 
privilege  of  being  made  a  city,  and  were  only  de- 
prived  of  their  right  by  the  envy  of  a  pagan  prince, 
should  lose  their  other  rights,  which  concerned  the 
priesthood  and  the  church.  So  it  always  continued 
an  episcopal  see,  and  has  its  place  among  the  rest 
in  the  notitia  of  the  church.  The  like  may  be  ob- 
served  of  Emmaus,  which  at  first  was  but  a  village 
belonging  to  the  diocese  and  city  of  Jerusalem. 
But  being  afterward  rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  and 
called  Nicopolis,  from  their  great  victories  over  the 
Jews,  it  beeame  a  city  and  a  bishop's  see,  under 
which  character  the  reader  may  also  find  it  in  the 
notitia  of  the  church.  These  are  evident  proofs, 
that  in  settling  the  limits  of  dioceses  and  other  dis- 
tricts,  and  modelling  the  external  polity  of  the 
church,  a  great  regard  was  had  to  the  rules  of  the 
state,  and  many  things  ordered  in  conformity  to  the 
measure  observed  in  the  Roman  empire. 

Yet  these  being  matters  only  of  Sect  g 
conveniency  and  Outward  order,  the  n„T  ,!ed  "prVeiSr/u! 
church  did  not  tie  herself  absolutely  buf^rt^herUb^f 
to  follow  that  model,  but  only  so  far 
as  she  judged  it  expedient  and  conducive  to  the 
ends  of  her  own  spiritual  government  and  disci- 
pline.  And  therefore  she  did  not  imitate  the  state 
model  in  all  things :  she  never  had  one  universal 
bishop,  in  imitation  of  a  universal  emperor ;  nor 
an  Eastern  and  a  Western  pontificate,  in  imitation 
of  an  Eastern  and  Western  empire ;  nor  four  grand 
spiritual  administrators,  answering  to  the  four  great 
ministers  of  state,  the  prafecti-pratorio,  in  the  civil 
government;  not  to  mention  any  other  forms  or 
ministers  of  state  affairs,  multitudes  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  notitia  of  the  empire.  Nay,  in  those 
things  wherein  she  followed  the  civil  form,  her  li- 
berty  seems  to  have  been  preserved  both  by  the  laws 
of  church  and  state  ;  and  nothing  of  this  nature  was 
forced  upon  her,  but  as  she  thought  fit  to  order  it 
in  her  own  wisdom  and  discretion.  This  may  be 
collected  from  one  of  Justinian'sNovels,  where  hav- 
ing  divided  the  two  Armenias  into  four  provinces, 
he  adds,10  That  as  to  what  concerned  the  state  of 
the  church,  his  intent  was  to  leave  every  thing  in 
its  ancient  form,  and  make  no  alterations  in  the 
rights  of  the  old  metropolitans,  or  their  power  of 
ordaining  their  suffragans,  &c.  And  this  appears 
further  from  the  answer  of  Pope  Innocent,  bishop 
of  Rome,  or  one  under  his  name,  given  to  Alexander 
of  Antioch,  who  had  put  the  question,"  Whethei 


«Concil.  Chalced.  c.  12. 

7  Concil.  Chalced.  c.  17.     Ei  tis  e/c  /SoiriXiKJis  l£ovo-ias 

IKaiviatil)  TToXlS,    TOIS  TToXlTlKols  KUL   OT)fXOO'ioLtS  TU7TOIS  Kal 

TutU  £(cc\))<riao-Ti/cuiw  irapoLKiuiv  ?'j  Ta£is  dhoXovdtiTu). 

8  Concil.  Trul.  c.  38,  which  instead  of  TraooLKiuiv,  reads, 
■wpayfiaTutv. 

9  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  3. 


10  Justin.  Novel.  31.  Quae  vero  ad  sacerdotia  spectant, 
ea  volumus  in  pristina  manere  forma,  ut  neque  circa  jus 
metropoliticum,  neque  circa  ordinationes  quicquam  inno- 
vetur.  Vid.  28.  c.  2. 

11  Innocent.  Ep.  18.  ad  Alex.  Antioch.  Quod  sciscitaris, 
utrum  divisis  imperiali  judicio  provinciis,  ut  duoe  metro- 
poles  fiant,  sic  duo  metropolitani  episcopi  debeant  nomi- 
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upon  the  division  of  a  province,  and  the  erection  of 
two  civil  metropoles  in  it  by  a  royal  decree,  there 
ought  also  to  be  two  metropolitan  bishops  in  the 
church  ?  To  this  he  answers,  That  there  was  no  rea- 
son  the  church  should  undergo  altcrations  upon 
every  necessary  change  that  was  made  in  the 
civil  state,  or  have  her  honours  and  dignitaries 
imiltiplied  or  divided  according  to  what  the  em- 
peror  thought  fit  to  do  in  his  own  affairs.  Tliis 
shows,  that  the  church  was  at  liberty  in  this  mat- 
ter,  to  follow  the  model  and  divisions  of  the  civil 
state  or  not,  as  she  judged  most  expedient  for 
herself :  and  when  any  alterations  of  this  nature 
were  made,  they  were  gencrally  done  by  the  di- 
rection  or  consent  of  a  provincial  or  general  coun- 
cil,  or  the  tacit  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
church. 

SMt  9  Whilst  we  are  upon  this  head  re- 

JZshL%!&  &<™g  t0  the  ancient  division  of  the 
I.nhXina.f1"0'  church,  it  comes  properly  to  be  in- 
quired,  what  the  primitive  writers 
mean  by  the  term  ecclesite  suburbicaria>,  suburbicary 
churches,  in  the  district  of  the  Roman  church. 
Ruffinus,  in  his  translation  and  abstract  of  the  Ni- 
cene  canons,  gives  us  the  sixth  of  them  in  these 
words,12  "  The  ancient  custom  of  Alexandria  and 
Rome  shall  still  be  observed,  that  the  one  shall  have 
the  care  or  government  of  the  Egyptian,  and  the 
other  that  of  the  suburbicary  churches."  A  great 
many  questions  have  been  raised  by  learned  men 
in  the  last  age  concerning  this,  which  I  shall  not 
clog  this  discourse  with,  but  only  resolve  two  ques- 
tions,  which  are  most  material  for  a  reader  to  know. 
1.  What  was  the  extent  of  this  district  ?  2.  Whe- 
ther  it  was  the  limits  of  his  metropolitical  or  patri- 
arehal  power  ?  To  know  what  was  the  extent  of 
this  district,  we  cannot  take  a  surer  way,  than  to 
consider  what  is  meant  by  the  suburbicary  regions 
in  other  places.  For  this  is  a  term  that  often  occurs 
in  the  Theodosian  Code,13  where  Gothofred,14  and 
our  learned  Dr.  Cave,15  and  many  others  take  it  to 
signify  the  district  of  the  prcefectus  urbis,  or  juris- 
diction  of  the  provost  of  Rome,  which  was  a  circuit 
of  about  a  hundred  miles  next  to  Rome  ;  as  is  evi- 
dent  from  the  ancient  law,  which  says,  his  govern- 
ment  extended  not  only  to  Rome,  but  to  a  hundred 
miles  round  it,ls  where  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction 
ceased.  Which  is  noted  also  by  Cassiodore,"  and 
Dio,19  who  instead  of  centesimus  lapis,  uses  the  phrase 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  stadia,  or  furlongs,  which 


is  not  much  short  of  the  legal  computation.  Others 
reckon  the  rcgiones  suburbicarice  to  be  the  same  ten 
provinces  of  the  Italic  diocese  which  were  under  the 
vicurius  urbicus,  who  with  the  other  vicariusof  Italy 
divided  the  Italic  diocese  between  them  :  so  that 
the  Roman  vicarius  had  seven  provinces  in  Italy, 
(mentioned  before  in  the  notitia,)  and  the  three 
islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  under  his 
jurisdiction ;  which  they  reckon  the  suburbicary 
provinces  of  Rome.  So  our  learned  Mr.  Brerewood,1* 
and  Sirmond,20  and  Du  Pin,  and  some  others,  who 
extend  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome  to  all  those  ten  provinces  under  the  inspec- 
tion  of  the  vicarius  urbis.  Either  of  these  opinions 
may  be  admilted,  as  having  at  least  their  arguments 
of  probability  to  defend  them :  whereas  they  who 
confine  the  suburbicary  churches  to  a  single  diocese, 
or  extend  tliem  so  far  as  to  include  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Western  empire,  run  into  contrary  extremes, 
for  which  there  is  no  ground  either  in  the  Nicene 
canon  itself,  or  any  other  part  of  the  history  of  the 
church  in  that  age.  For  it  is  evident  the  canon 
speaks  of  the  power  of  the  three  greatbishops,  Rome, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  as  extending  further  than 
a  single  diocese :  but  that  the  authority  of  the  bi- 
shop  of  Rome  in  those  days  extended  over  the  whole 
Western  empire,  is  not  once  so  much  as  hinted  in 
the  Nicene  canon,  but  is  contrary  to  all  the  com- 
mon  senses  of  suburbicary  churches,  and  refuted  by 
the  known  distinction  between  Italic  and  Roman 
churches  or  provinces,  and  the  constant  opposition 
that  was  made  by  the  African  churches,  and  those 
of  Britain,  Milan,  and  others,  to  the  least  pretences 
of  patriarchal  power  over  them.  From  which  it  is 
rational  to  conclude,  that  the  notion  of  suburbicary 
churches  ought  notto  be  extendedbeyond  the  limits 
either  of  the  prafectus  urbis,  which  was  a  hundred 
miles  about  Rome ;  and,  as  Dr.  Cave  and  some 
others  think,  was  also  the  limits  of  the  pope's  me- 
tropolitical  power ;  or  at  most  not  beyond  the  limits 
of  those  ten  provinces,  which  were  immediately 
subjected  to  the  civil  disposition  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  vicarius  urbis :  viz.  1.  Campania.  2.  Tuscia 
and  Umbria.  3.  Picenum  Suburbicarium.  4.  Va- 
leria,  5.  Samnium.  6.  Apulia  and  Calabria.  7- 
Lucania  and  Brutii.  8.  Sicilia.  9.  Sardinia.  10. 
Corsica.  Which  Dr.  Cave21  supposes  to  have  been 
the  exact  and  proper  limits  of  the  pope's  patriarchal 
power,  as  he  thinks  the  other  were  the  bounds  of 
his  metropolitical  jurisdiction. 


nari:  non  visum  estad  mobilitatera  necessitatura  munda- 
narum  Dei  ecclesiam  commutari,  honoresque  aut  divisiones 
perpeti,  quas  pro  suis  causis  faciendas  duxerit  imperator. 

12  Ruffin.  Hist.  lib.  1.  c.  6.  Utapud  Alexandriam,  et  in 
urbe  Roma,  vetusta  consuetudo  servetur,  ut  vel  ille  ^Egypti, 
ie\  hic  suburbieariarum  ecclesiarum  sollicitudinem  gerat. 

13  Cod,  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  1.  de  Annona.  Leg.  9.  Vid.  plura 
apud  Gothofred.  in  locum. 

14  Gothofred.  in  loc. 


15  Cave,  Anc.  Church  Gov.  c.  3.  p.  115. 

16  Digest.  lib.  1.  Tit.  12.  Leg.  ].  Si  quid  intra  centesi- 
mum  milliarium  admissum  sit,  ad  piacfectum  urbi  per. 
tinet,  &c. 

17  Cassiodor.  Form.  lib.  6.  p.  207. 
19  Dio,  lib.  52.  p.  548. 

19  Brerewood  of  Patriarch.  Gov.  qu.  1.  p.  99. 

20  Sirmond.  Censur.  Conjectur.  lib.  1.  c.  4. 

21  Cave,  Anc.  Church  Gov.  c.  5.  p.  256. 
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.  .  ,„  But  it  matters  not  much,  I  think, 

Sect.  10.  ' 

wTthe  "Cfanc^nt  whether  we  call  this  district  of  these 
ofmHomrtthbothUm0^  ten  provinces  the  hishop  of  Rome's 
t[K.PrchicajurSuk-a"  metropolitical  or  patriarchal  dioceses 
or  provinces.  For  after  all  the  dis- 
putes  that  have  heen  raised  about  this  matter,  these 
seem  to  have  heen  in  a  great  measure  the  true  an- 
cient  limits  both  of  his  metropolitical  and  patri- 
archal  power.  Many,  I  know,  will  take  this  for  a 
paradox :  but  I  have  showed  it  to  be  true22  in  the 
case  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  bounds  of 
whose  jurisdiction  were  the  same,  viz.  the  six  pro- 
vinces  of  the  Egyptian  diocese,  both  when  he  was 
a  metropolitan  and  patriarch  :  and  why  then  might 
not  the  case  be  the  same  with  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
whose  privileges  are  prescribed  as  a  model  for  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria  by  the  council  of  Nice,  whose 
words  are  these  :a  Let  ancient  customs  prevail : 
in  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis,  let  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  have  authority  over  all,  because  the 
same  is  customary  with  the  bishop  of  Rome :  in 
like  manner  at  Antioch,  and  in  other  provinces,  let 
the  privileges  be  sccured  to  the  churches.  Some 
think  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  only  a  metropolitan 
when  this  canon  was  made,  as  Launoy,  Bishop 
Beveridge,  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  Dr.  Cave;  accord- 
ing  to  whose  sentiments  it  must  follow,  that  the 
suburbicary  churches  were  the  district  or  subject  of 
his  metropolitical  power.  Mr.  Brerewood21  and 
Spalatensis,  after  St.  Jerom,  think  he  was  properly 
a  patriarch ;  and  I  have  showed  elsewhere,25  that 
there  are  some  reasons  to  countenance  their  opinion : 
but  then  the  limits  of  his  patriarchal  power  were 
still  the  same,  (according  as  it  was  at  Alexandria,) 
and  the  ten  provinces  of  the  Roman  diocese  were 
the  legal  bounds  of  his  jurisdiction.  And  so  Du 
Pin26  amongst  the  Romanists  makes  no  scruple  in- 
genuously  to  confess  ;  exempting  Germany,  Spain, 
France,  Britain,  Africa,  Illyricum,  and  seven  of  the 
Italic  provinces,  from  any  subjection  to  the  juris- 
diction  of  the  Roman  patriarch  in  those  first  and 
primitive  ages. 

This   is    contrary   to   the    general 
some  evirient      stream  and   current  of  the  Romish 

proofs  of  this. 

writers,  one  of  which  is  so  angry  with 
Du  Pin  upon  this  account,  that  he  treats  him  with 
all  the  scorn  and  bitterness  imaginable  for  making 
such  a  bold  concession,  and  endeavours  to  answer27 
both  whathe  and  Bishop  Stillingfleet  had  advanced 
against  the  pope's  pretence  to  patriarchal  power 


over  the  whole  Western  empire  :  but  with  what  suc- 
cess,  the  reader  may  easily  judge  from  these  few  in- 
stances,  which  are  evident  proofs  of  the  sense  that 
has  been  given  of  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  pope's 
patriarchal  jurisdiction.  I.  Ruffinus,  who  was  an 
Italian,  and  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  bounds  of  the  pope's 
patriarchal  power,  in  interpreting  the  sixth  canon 
of  the  council  of  Nice,  confincs  his  jurisdiction  to 
the  suburbicary  provinces  :w  and  other  ancient  ver- 
sions,  published  by  Sirmondus  and  Justellus,  agree 
with  his  interpretation.  2.  The  other  seven  pro- 
vinces  of  Italy,  which  properly  constituted  the 
Italic  diocese,  as  distinct  from  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces,  with  Milan  their  metropolis  at  the  head  of 
them,  were  not  anciently  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  For  Milan  is  frequently 
styled  the  metropolis  of  Italy  by  Athanasius  a  and 
Theodoret,20  taking  Italy  in  its  strict  and  peculiar 
notion,  as  distinct  from  the  provinces  subject  to 
Rome.  The  bishop  of  Milan  was  never  ordained 
by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  (which  yet  he  must  have 
been,  had  he  been  subject  to  his  patriarchal  power,) 
but  by  the  bishop  of  Aquileia,  as  the  bishop  of 
Aquileia  and  other  places  were  ordained  by  Milan, 
which  is  evident  from  the  epistle  of  Pope  Pelagius,31 
and  De  Marca32  does  not  pretend  to  deny  it.  The 
like  has  been  observed  by  learned  men  concerning 
Ravenna,  and  other  places  in  Italy,  which  fre- 
quently  contested  the  point  of  superiority  and  sub- 
jection  with  the  bishops  of  Rome,  of  which  Dr. 
Cave33  gives  the  reader  a  particular  historical  ac- 
count  for  many  ages  successively,  too  long  to  be 
here  inserted.  3.  For  the  African  provinces  (which 
are  pretended  to  be  part  of  the  pope's  patriarchal 
dominions)  they  had  always  an  exarch  or  patriarch 
of  their  own,  the  primate  of  Carthage,  who  was  ab- 
solute  and  independent31  of  any  other,  as  Justinian 
declares  in  one  of  his  Novels.  And  it  is  plain  the 
African  councils  always  thought  so :  for  as  they 
never  sent  to  Rome  for  ordinations,  so  they  pro- 
hibited  all  appeals  thither  upon  any  account  what- 
soever.  Which  is  evident  beyond  all  contradiction 
from  the  council  of  Milevis,35  which  orders  every 
African  clerk,  that  appeals  from  the  sentence  of  his 
own  bishop,  or  a  synod  of  select  judges,  to  appeal 
to  none  but  African  synods,  or  the  primates  of  the 
provinces.  And  if  any  presumed  to  appeal  beyond 
seas,  meaning  to  Rome,  he  should  be  excluded  from 
all  communion  in  the  African  churches.     This  de- 


22  Book  II.  chap.  17.  sect.  11.  a  Conc.  Nic.  c.  6. 

21  Brerewood  of  Patriarchal  Power,  qu.  1. 
25  Book  II.  chap.  17.  sect.  8. 

2S  Du  Pio  tle  Disciplin.  Eccles.  Dissert.  1.  n.  14.  p.  92. 
27  Schelstrate's  Dissertation  of  Metropolitical  and  Patri 
archal  Power  against  Stillingfleet,  Lonri.  lo88. 
29  Ruffin.  Hist.  lib.  1.  c.  6.     See  before,  sect.  9. 
29  Athanas.  Ep.  ad  Solitar.  t.  1.  p.  831. 
30Theod.  lib.  2.  c.  15. 


3'  Pelag.  Ep.  17.  Couc.  t.  5.  p.  805. 

32  Marca  de  Concord.  Sacerdot.  lib.  6.  c.  4.  n.  7,  8. 

33  Cave,  Anc.  Church  Gov.  c.  5. 
31  Jnstin.  Novel.  131.  c.  4. 

35  Conc.  Milevit.  c.  22.  Quod  si  et  ab  eis  appellandum 
putaverint,  non  provocent  nis.'  ad  Africana  consilia,  vel  ad 
primates  provinciarum  suarum.  Ad  transmarina  autem  qui 
putaverit  appellandum,  a  nullo  intra  Africam  in  commu- 
nione  suscipiatur. 
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crce  was  further  confirmed  by  scveral  acts  of  thcir 
general  synods,  madc  upon  the  famous  case  and 
appeal  of  Apiarius,  an  African  presbyter,  whom  Zo- 
simus,  bishop  of  Rome,  prctcnded  to  restore  to  com- 
munion,  aftcr  he  had  bcen  deposed  by  an  African 
council.  Zosimus  allcged  for  himself  a  pretcnded 
decree  of  the  council  of  Xice,  giving  him  authority 
to  receive  appeals :  but  this  the  African  fathers 
proved  to  be  a  forgcry,  by  sending  for  authentic 
copies  of  the  Xicene  decrees  from  Constantinople, 
Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  where  no  such  thing  ap- 
peared.  Upon  this  the  African  fathers  write  a  very 
sharp  lctter  to  Pope  Celestine ;  (for  Zosimus  and 
Boniface  his  successor  were  both  dead  whilst  this 
controvcrsy  was  depending ;)  where  among  other 
things  they  desire  him,  that  he  would  not  for  the 
future  give  ear  to  any  that  came  from  Africa,  nor 
admit  those  to  communion  whom  they  had  excom- 
municated,  which  he  might  easily  perceive  to  be 
prohibited  by  the  council  of  Xice,  according  to 
whose  decrees  both  the  inferior  clergy  and  the 
bishops  themselves  were  committed  to  the  judgment 
of  their  own  metropolitans :  for  the  Nicene  fathers 
veryjustly  and  wisely  conceived,  that  all  controver- 
sies  ought  to  be  ended  in  the  places  where  they 
arose.  And  it  was  very  unreasonable  in  itself  to 
think,  that  God  should  enable  a  single  person  to 
examine  the  justice  of  a  cause,  and  deny  his 
grace  to  a  vast  numbcr  of  persons  assembled  in 
council.  Therefore,  upon  the  whole  matter,  they 
desire  him  hcnceforth  to  forbear  sending  any  of  his 
clerks  into  Africa,  to  execute  his  sentence  there, 
lest  they  should  seem  to  introduce  the  smoky  pride 
of  the  world  into  the  church  of  Christ.  With 
abundance  more  to  the  same  purpose,  which  the 
reader  may  find  at  large  inserted 36  among  the  ca- 
nons  of  the  African  Code.  From  which  it  is  as 
plain  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  in  the  time  of 
St.  Austin  the  pope  could  lay  no  just  claim  to  pa- 
triarchal  power  over  any  of  thc  African  churches. 
4.  Baluzius  has  further  demonstrated  for  the  Gal- 
lican  churches,  (in  his  excellent  preface  to  Antonius 
Augustinus's  book  De  Emendatione  Gratiani,)  that 
for  eight  hundred  years  the  French  synods  never 
allowed  of  any  appeals  from  their  own  determin- 
ations  to  the  pope.  They  ahvays  ordained  their 
own  metropolitans,  as  is  evident  from  the  second 
synod  of  Orleans,37  anno  533.  And  many  times 
stoutly  resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  popes,  for 
which  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  foresaid  Baluzius 
and  Dr.  Cave,38  the  particulars  being  too  long  to  be 


36  Cod.  Can.  Afric.  a  cap.  135.  ad  cap.  138. 

37  Conc.  Aurel.  2.  c.  7. 

38  Cave,  Anc.  Church  Gov.  c.  5.  p.  220. 

59  Spelraan.  Concil.  Britan.  an.  601.  t.  1.  p.  108. 

40  Bede,  Hist.  lib.  2.  c.  2  et  19.  lib.  3.  c.  25.  lib.  5.  c.  16  et  22. 

41  Malmsbur.  de  Gestis  Pontific.  Anglor.  lib.  3. 

42  Steph.  Heddius,  Vit.  Wilfrid.  c.  12. 


inserted  herc.  5.  Lastly,  For  the  Britannic  churches, 
it  is  evident,  that  for  six  hundred  years  they  never 
acknowledged  any  dependence  upon  Rome.  When 
Austin  the  monk  came  into  England,  and  pleaded 
with  the  British  bishops  (seven  in  number)  for  sub- 
jection  to  the  bishop  of  Ronie,  and  conformity  to 
the  Roman  rites  in  the  observation  of  Easter,  and 
some  other  things ;  he  was  answered  positively,39 
That  they  owed  no  obedience  to  the  pope  of  Rome, 
but  were  under  the  government  of  the  bishop  of 
Caerleon  upon  Uske,  who  was  their  overseer  under 
God.  And  for  the  business  of  the  paschal  contro- 
versy,  they  were  so  far  from  paying  any  deference 
to  the  Roman  custom,  that  thcy  continued  thcir 
ancient  practice  of  observing  Easter  on  a  difFerent 
Sunday  from  Rome  for  some  ages  aftcr,  notwith- 
standing  all  the  arguments  that  the  pope  or  his 
party  could  urge  against  thera.  For  which  reasons 
they  were  treated  as  schismatics  by  the  agents  and 
emissaries  of  Rome ;  which  is  an  evident  demon- 
stration,  that  they  did  not  then  acknowlcdge  any 
thing  of  the  pope's  patriarchal  power  over  them. 
All  this  is  clear  from  Bede,40  who  repeats  it  in 
several  places.  And  William  of  Malmsbury,41  and 
Stephen  Heddius,42  and  Eadmerus,"  and  other 
writers  of  the  Life  of  Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  York, 
(a  great  zealot  for  the  Romish  cause  against  the 
British  customs,)  tell  us  the  very  same  story.  For 
they  say,  Wilfrid  refused  to  receive  ordination  from 
the  Scottish  or  British  bishops,  or  from  any  or- 
dained  by  them,  because  the  apostolical  see  had 
rejected  their  communion.  So  that,  as  Bishop 
Stillingfleet  has  observed"  out  of  these  authors,  it. 
is  plain,  the  British  and  Scottish  churches  stood 
excommunicate  at  that  time  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  because  they  would  not  submit  to  her  rites 
and  customs  about  Easter,  and  her  pretended  power 
over  them.  A  great  deal  more  has  been  alleged  by 
our  learned  antiquarics,  Mr.  Brerewood,43  Mr.  Wat- 
son,46  Dr.  Cave,"  and  Bishop  Stillingfleet,48  to  show 
the  ancient  liberty  and  independency  of  the  Britan- 
nic  churches,  which  I  shall  not  here  repeat,  but 
only  consider  an  exception  or  two,  which  are  made 
by  Schelstrate  in  his  Dissertation  concerning  the 
patriarchal  power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  in  answer 
to  Bishop  Stillingfleet's  Antiquities  of  the  British 
Church. 

He  says,49  the  manuscript  set  out         Sect  ,„ 
by  Sir  H.  Spelman,  containing  the  ,$££$%£■ 


spurious   and   forged  ;    for  the  style 


the  Britannic 
churcu,  considered. 


43  Eadmer.  Vit.  Wilfrid. 

44  Stillingfleefs  Answer  to  Cressy,  p.  300. 
4i  Brerewood  of  Patriarch.  Gov.  qu.  3. 

46  Watson  De  Eccles.  Britan.  Antiqua  Libertate,  Thes.  2 

47  Cave,  Anc.  Church  Gov.  c.  5.  p.  244. 

48  Stilling.  Origin.  Britan.  c.  5. 

49  Schelstrat.  Dissert.  c.  6.  p.  130. 
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manifestly  discovers  it  to  be  modern.  Which  is  a 
weighty  argument  indeed  from  a  person  who  was 
so  competent  a  judge  of  the  British  style,  in  which 
that  manuscript  was  written,  that  he  professes  he 
did  not  understand  even  the  English  tongue  with- 
out  the  help  of  an  interpreter.  And  how  then 
should  he  be  able  to  judge  of  a  British  writing  by 
its  style,  without  knowing  a  syllable  of  the  language  ? 
But,  he  adds,  the  matter  of  it  also  discovers  it  to  be 
a  forgery :  for  it  is  manifest  there  was  no  arch- 
bishop  of  Caerleon  upon  Usk  at  that  time,  as  the 
writing  pretends  ;  but  that  the  metropolitan  juris- 
diction  had  for  above  a  hundred  years  before  been 
transferred  to  Menevia.  As  if  it  was  not  as  manifest 
to  all  the  world,  that  the  archbishop  of  Menevia  or 
St.  David's  might  retain  the  title  of  Caerleon,  though 
the  see  was  removed,  because  Caerleon  was  the 
original  scat ;  as  well  as  the  bishop  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  now  retains  the  title  of  episcopus  Sodorensis, 
because  Sodora  and  all  the  Hebrides,  or  islands  on 
the  west  of  Scotland,  were  once  part  of  his  diocese, 
though  now  for  many  ages  they  have  been  separated 
from  it.  Or  to  givc  an  instance  nearer  Rome,  we  are 
told  by  geographers,50  that  Ostia  and  Porto  still  give 
title  to  two  bishops,  one  whereof  is  always  a  senior 
cardinal,  and  the  other  dean  of  the  college  of  cardi- 
nals,  though  both  places  are  now  in  such  ruins,  that 
there  is  scarce  an  inhabitant  in  either.  We  shall 
see  hereafter,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  this  book,  that 
many  times  three  or  four  ancient  Italian  bishoprics 
were  united  into  one,  as  Holstenius51  has  observed 
of  Tarquina,  Cornetum,  and  Gravisca;  in  which  case 
no  absurdity  is  committed,  whichever  of  the  titles 
the  bishop  of  the  united  diocese  was  called  by.  Why 
then  must  it  be  an  objection  against  the  validity  of 
this  testimony,  that  it  calls  the  bishop  of  Menevia 
by  the  title  of  Caerleon,  when  that  was  the  original 
title  ?  But,  secondly,  he  says,  It  appears  from  Bede, 
that  the  question  was  not  concerning  the  pri- 
macy  of  the  Roman  bishop,  but  about  Austin's  me- 
tropolitical  jurisdiction  over  theni.  But  how  then 
came  the  British  bishops  to  be  reckoned  schismatics, 
if  the  pope's  authority  was  no  ways  concerned  in 
the  dispute  ?  Would  they  be  schismatics  for  reject- 
ing  Austin's  metropohtical  jurisdiction,  had  he 
unwarrantably  usurped  that  power  of  his  own  head, 
and  without  a  legal  commission  from  some  superior 
obtruded  himself  upon  them?  Itis  plain,  therefore, 
the  one  was  included  in  the  other,  and  the  rejecting 
Austin  was  rejecting  the  power  that  sent  him. 
But  they  also  contested  the  pope's  supremacy  in 
another  respect,  refusing  to  comply  with  the  Romish 
rites  and  usages  in  the  observation  of  Easter,  the 
administration  of  baptism,  St.  Peter's  tonsure,  and 
some  other  customs ;  which  was  an  argument,  that 


as  they  had  no  dependencc  upon  the  church  of  Rome 
heretofore,  nor  much  communication  with  her,  but 
rather  with  the  Eastern  churches  ;  so  now  they  in- 
tended  not  to  submit  to  her  dictates,  but  to  follow 
their  own  ancient  customs  as  a  free  church,  and  in- 
dependcnt  of  her.  Can  any  one  suppose,  that  had 
the  British  bishops  looked  upon  the  pope  as  invest- 
ed  with  a  legal  supremacy  over  them,  they  would 
have  scrupled  complying  with  directions  in  such 
matters,  as  the  observation  of  Easter  and  the  like, 
when  such  things  were  but  the  smallest  part  of  pa- 
triarchal  jurisdiction?  Even  our  author  himself, 
when  he  comes  to  consider  the  matter  a  little  fur- 
ther,  is  not  so  hardy  as  to  stand  by  his  own  asser- 
tion,  but  comes  to  call  them  names  at  last,  with 
Baronius  and  others  of  his  own  party,  telling  us," 
that  after  the  Saxons  had  broken  in  upon  them, 
they  deserted  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  catho- 
lic  church,  and  receded  as  schismatics  from  the 
ccntre  of  ecclesiastical  communion :  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  concluded,  that  God  was  willing  to 
show  the  falsehood  of  the  schismatical  church  of 
Britain,  by  the  miracle  which  he  wrought  upon 
Austin's  intercession.  This  is  home  to  our  point, 
and  gives  up  the  cause  in  question,  which  is,  whe- 
ther  the  British  church  owned  the  pope's  supremacy 
at  the  coming  of  Austin  hither  ?  Which  our  author, 
after  some  small  bickerings  with  his  learned  adver- 
sary,  is  forced  to  deny,  and  join  issue  with  him,  and 
then  betakes  himself  to  their  last  and  common  re- 
fuge,  ill  names  and  miracles ;  which  being  no  argu- 
ments  in  this  case,  I  shall  not  stand  to  give  them 
any  answer ;  but  only  inquire  into  one  thing  more, 
how  it  appears,  that  the  Britons  had  deserted  any 
ancient  doctrine  relating  to  the  pope's  patriarchal 
power,  upon  the  coming  of  the  Saxons  ?  To  evi- 
dence  this,  our  author  must  give  us  very  plain 
proofs,  that  before  that  time  the  British  church  al- 
ways  ownedthe  bishop  of  Rome's  patriarchal  juris- 
diction  over  them.  And  this,  indeed,  is  the  pretend- 
ed  design  of  his  whole  Dissertation  :  but  his  proofs 
amount  to  no  more  than  a  few  slight  conjectures, 
by  which  he  would  be  thought  to  have  demon- 
strated  these  four  things  :  1.  That  St.  Peter  was 
the  founder  of  the  British  church,53  which  any  one 
that  reads  Bishop  Usher  de  Primordiis,5'  will  as 
readily  attribute  to  St.  Paul,  or  twenty  others  :  so  l 
little  reason  is  there  for  grounding  the  pope's  patri- 
archal  power  upon  the  first  conversion  of  the  Brit- 
ish  church.  2.  He  argues  from  ancient  tradition, 
that  patriarchal  power  is  an  apostolical  institution, 
and  that  thereby55  the  British  church  was  made 
subject  to  the  Roman,  whoever  was  the  first  con- 
verter  of  it.  But  this  tradition  is  involved  in  greatei 
obscurity,   and    proceeds    upon    more    precarious 


50  Ferrar.    Lexicon.   Geogr.  voce   Ostia,  et   Portus  Au- 
gusti. 

51  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Geogruph.  Carol.  a  S.  Faulo,  p.  8. 


52  Schelstrat.  Dissert.  c.  6.  p.  106.         M  Ibid.  c.  1  et  2. 
w  Usser.  de  Antiquit.  Eccles.  Brit.  c.  1. 
55  Schelstrat.  Dissert.  c.  3. 
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proofo,  than  thc  former.  3.  He  says,  The  British 
bishopa  in  the  council  of  Arles  owned  thc  pope^s" 
patriarchal  power  ovcr  thom,  and  all  tlie  Western 
world.  4.  And  lastly,  That  ihis  powcr,  in  this  full 
extent  and  latitude,  is  both  acknowledged  and  con- 
firmed*'  by  the  sixth  eanon  of  the  council  of  Nice. 
How  i'ar  the  council  of  Nice  allowed,  or  confirmcd, 
tiiis  powcr,  has  been  already  showed,  in  discoursing 
of  the  suburbicary  churchcs.  So  that  the  only 
thing  remaining,  is  to  examine  what  wcight  there 
is  in  his  argument  from  the  -council  of  Arles.  This 
council  was  summoned  by  Constantine,  and  not  by 
the  pope,  against  the  Donatists,  anno  314.  Here 
were  present  three  British  bishops,  Eborius,  from 
York,  Restitutus,  from  London,  and  Adelphius, 
from  Lincoln,  (Colonia  Lindi,)  as  I  shall  show  here- 
after  it  probably  ought  to  be  read.  Now,  in  their 
synodical  epistle  to  Pope  Sylvester,  there  is  a  pas- 
sagc  (but  by  all  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  corrupt 
one)  which  speaks  something  of  his  holding  the 
grcater  dioceses.*'  Which  our  author  interprets  to 
mean  his  having  a  patriarchal  power  over  all  the 
great  dioceses  of  the  western  empire,  Macedonia, 
Dacia,  Illyricum,  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  France,  and 
Britain.  But  one  question  may  be  here  asked,  which 
will  spoil  all  this  flourish  of  a  comment.  Did  the 
African  fathers,  many  of  which  were  present  at  this 
council,  so  understand  the  words,  greater  dioceses  ? 
If  they  did,  how  came  it  to  pass,  that  within  an 
age  after  they  so  stiffly  opposed  three  popes  suc- 
cessively,  and  vindicated  their  own  liberties  in  this 
vcry  point,  (as  \ve  have  seen  before59  they  did,)  de- 
nying  them  absolutely  all  power  of  receiving  ap- 
pcals  from  any  of  the  African  churches  ?  Had  St. 
Austin,  and  all  the  rest'of  them,  forgot  what  their 
forefathers  had  so  lately  subscribed  at  Arles,  that 
Africa  was  one  of  the  pope's  larger  dioceses  ?  Or 
had  they  been  harassed  out  of  their  senses,  like  the 
poor  Britons,  by  some  Saxon  invasion,  and  were 
now  run  into  schism,  as  the  other  are  reproachfully 
and  falsely  said  to  have  done  ?  Nothing  of  all  this 
can  be  pretended  in  the  present  case  :  and  therefore 
that  is  demonstration  to  me,  that  neither  the  African 
fathers,  nor  the  Britons,  nor  any  others  then  pre- 
sent  in  council,  took  the  words,  greater  dioceses,  in 
the  sense  which  this  author  puts  upon  them.  So 
that  whatever  meaning  they  must  have,  it  is  plaia 
this  cannot  be  their  meaning :  and  then  all  the  ar- 
gument,  which  onr  author  has  built  upon  this  sup- 
position,  in  order  to  subject  the  Britons  to  the  pope, 
at  once  falls  to  the  ground.  I  will  not  now  stand 
disputing  with  him,  whether  the  word  diocese  was 


never  about  this  time  taken  in  any  author  for  one 
of  the  great  dioceses  of  the  Roman  empire.  He 
says  Constantine"  so  uses  it  in  one  place,  speaking 
of  the  Asiatic  and  Pontic  dioceses  :  and  if  tliat  will 
do  him  any  service,  I  can  help  him  to  another ;  for 
Constantine  also  speaks  of  a  civil  officcr,  callcd, 
KaSoXiKbg  lioiKrineojg,  or  rationalis  of  the  diocese,61 
whcre  I  agree  with  Valesius,  we  are  to  understand 
one  of  the  great  diocescs  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Nay,  I  have  said  before,  that  I  think  there  were  pa- 
triarchs  too  in  the  church  at  that  time,  and  that 
they  had  the  great  dioceses  of  the  Roman  empire 
divided  among  them.  But  does  it  hence  follow,  that 
because  the  word  diocese  is  sometimes  so  used, 
that  thcrefore  it  must  needs  signify  so  in  this  place, 
when  there  is  plain  demonstration  to  the  contrary  ? 
All  thc  world  knows,  that  about  the  same  time  the 
name  diocese  was  given  to  single  episcopal  churches 
also,  and  they  too  were  called  greater  dioceses,  in 
opposition  to  the  iituli  or  parishes,  which  were  quasi 
diceceses,  the  lesser  dioceses  under  them,  as  the  Pon- 
tifical  words  it62  in  the  Life  of  Pope  Marcellus,  who 
was  one  of  Sylvesters  predecessors.  So  that  Syl- 
vester's  holding  greater  dioceses,  may  mean  no  more 
than  his  being  a  metropolitan,  or  having  several 
episcopal  dioceses  under  his  jurisdiction,  to  whom 
he  was  to  signify,  according  to  custom,  the  time  of 
keeping  Easter,  and  other  things  decreed  in  the 
council.  Or  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  pa- 
triarch  at  that  time,  then  his  greater  dioceses  may 
signify  those  ten  suburbicary  provinces,  which  were 
the  ancient  bounds  of  his  patriarchal  jurisdiction. 
But  whatever  meaning  they  have,  it  is  certain  they 
cannot  be  understood  in  our  author's  sense,  of  the 
great  dioceses  of  the  Roman  empire  :  because  it 
were  absurd  to  think,  that  Africa  should  acknow- 
ledge  itseif  to  be  one  of  the  pope's  dioceses,  which 
never  was  reekoned  among  the  suburbicary  pro- 
vinces,  and  what  is  more,  always  resolutely  opposed 
the  pope's  pretences  to  the  least  shadow  of  power 
over  it,  claiming  an  absolute  and  independent  power 
within  itself  in  all  matters  of  ecclesiastical  cogni- 
zance  and  jurisdiction.  And  the  case  of  the  Britan- 
nic  church  being  the  same  with  that  of  Africa,  it 
follows,  that  it  was  as  independent  of  Rome  as  the 
other  was,  notwithstanding  any  pretended  confes- 
sion  of  subjection  made  by  its  bishops  in  the  coun- 
cil  of  Arles,  upon  which  our  author  lays  the  main 
strength  of  his  cause,  though  there  is  nothing  in  it 
when  fairly  canvassed  and  examined,  as  I  doubt  not 
I  have  made  it  appear  to  every  unprejudiced  reader. 
I  was  the  more  willing  to  consider  here  some  of  the 


56  Schelstrat.  Dissert.  c.  4.  B  Ibid.  c.  5. 

58  Conc.  Arclat.  1.  Epist.  Synod.  Conc.  t.  1.  p.  1426. 
Placuit  etiam  antequam  a  te,  qui  majores  diceceses  tenes, 
pcr  te  potissimum  omnibus  insinuari.  Schelstrate  antl  Per- 
ron  correct  it  thus :  Placuit  etiam  haec  juxta  antiquam  con- 
suetudinem  a  te,  qui  majores  diceceses  tenes,  et  per  te  potis- 


simum  omnibus  insinuari.  59  See  sect.  11. 

60  Constant.  Ep.  ad  omnes  Ecclesias,  ap.  Euseb.  de  Vit. 
Const.  lib.  3.  c.  19. 

61  Ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  36. 

62  Pontifical.  Vit.  Marcclli.      Viginti  quinque  titulos  in 
urbe  Homa  constituit,  quasi  diceceses,  &c. 
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chief  exceptions  of  this  celebrated  writer  against  the 
liberties  of  the  Britannic  church,  because  I  know 
not  whether  any  one  else  has  made  a  reply  to  them ; 
and  these  strictures  will  serve  to  suggest  at  once  to 
the  reader  the  true  grounds  upon  which  our  ancicnt 
liberties  were  founded,  and  the  contrary  pretences, 
which  would  subject  us  to  the  power  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  as  patriarch  of  the  Western  empire,  though 
the  Britannic  diocese  had  as  just  title  to  be  inde- 
pendent  at  that  time  as  Rome  itself,  or  Africa,  or 
any  other  diocese  in  the  empire.  I  make  no  further 
inquiry  here  into  the  bounds  of  other  patriarchs  or 
metropolitans,  or  their  dioceses,  because  no  such 
momentous  disputes  have  been  raised  about  them, 
and  they  may  be  easily  learned  from  the  tiotitia  of 
the  church  here  subjoined  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
book.  Therefore  I  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  ex- 
amine  the  ordinary  extent  of  the  ancient  episcopal 
dioceses,  or,  as  we  now  call  them,  diocesan  churches. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  MORE  PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NUMBER, 
NATURE,  AND  EXTENT  OF  DIOCESES,  OR  EPISCO- 
PAL  CHURCIIES,  IN  AFRICA,  EGYPT,  AND  OTIIER 
EASTERN    PROVINCES. 

Sect  ,  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  dis- 

eaSr^po"^""5'  coursed  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the 
paradua.  most  ancient  and  apostolical  division 

of  the  church  was  into  dioceses,  or  episcopal 
churches ;  that  is,  such  precincts  or  districts,  as 
single  bishops  governed  with  the  assistance  of  their 
presbyters.  But  yet  we  are  to  make  a  little  further 
inquiry  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  these,  because 
great  errors  have  been  committed  by  some  late 
writers  about  them.  There  are  who  pretend,  that  a 
diocese  for  the  three  first  ages  was  never  more  than 
such  a  number  of  people  as  could  ineet,  and  ordi- 
narily  did  meet,  in  a  single  congregation.  Others 
extend  the  limits  of  ancient  dioceses  further  than 
this  at  first,  to  include  a  city  and  the  whole  region 
about  it :  but  then  they  reckon,  that  upon  the 
general  conversion  of  heathens  to  Christianity,  such 
dioceses  ought  to  have  been  divided  into  single  con- 
gregations,  and  a  new  bishop  and  clergy  set  over 
every  one.  There  is  no  difference  betwixt  these 
two  opinions  save  only  this,  that  the  one  wholly 
mistakes  the  church's  first  and  primitive  model,  and 
the  other  quarrels  with  her  practice.    But  the  truth 


of  the  matter  was,  that  the  church,  in  settling  the 
bounds  of  dioceses,  went  by  another  rule,  not  that 
of  single  assemblies  or  congregations,  but  the  rule 
of  government  in  every  city,  including  not  only  the 
city  itself,  but  the  suburbs,  or  region  lying  round 
about  it,  within  the  verge  of  its  jurisdiction.  Which 
seems  to  be  the  plain  reason  of  that  great  and 
visible  difference  which  we  find  in  the  extent  of 
dioceses ;  some  being  very  large,  others  very  small, 
according  as  the  civil  government  of  each  city  hap- 
pened  to  have  a  larger  or  lesser  jurisdiction.  There 
are  two  things,  indeed,  that  commonly  impose  upon 
unwary  readers  in  this  matter.  One  is,  that  the  an- 
cient  name  of  an  episcopal  diocese  for  three  hun- 
dred  years  is  commonly  TrapoiKia,  which  they  mis- 
take  for  a  parish  church,  or  single  congregation : 
whereas,  as  learned  men '  have  rightly  observed,  it 
signified  then  not  the  places  or  habitations  near  a 
church,  but  the  towns  or  villages  near  a  city,  which, 
together  with  the  city,  was  the  bishop's  napoiKia,  or, 
as  we  now  call  it,  his  diocese,  the  bounds  of  his  or- 
dinary  care  and  jurisdiction.  That  thus  it  was 
appears  evidently  from  this,  that  the  largest  dio- 
ceses,  such  as  those  of  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alex- 
andria,  which  had  many  particular  churches  in 
them,  were  called  by  the  same  name,  as  the  reader 
may  find  a  hundred  passages  in  Euscbius,2  where 
he  uses  the  word  Kapoixia,  when  he  speaks  of  those 
large  and  populous  cities,  which  had  many  particu- 
lar  churches  in  them.  The  city  of  Alexandria,  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  and  Athanasius,  was  divided 
into  several  districts,  called  laura,  in  every  one  of 
which  there  was  a  church,  with  a  presbyter  fixed 
upon  it :  and  yet  all  these  were  but  one  TrapoiKia,  as 
Alexander  calls  it  in  his  'circular  epistle3  against 
Arius.  The  reader  may  see  the  word  so  used  by 
Epiphanius,4  St.  Jerom,6  the  councils  of  Antioch," 
Ancyra,'  and  many  others  in  after  ages,  when  it  is 
certain  episcopal  dioceses  were  something  larger 
than  parish  churches,  as  those  are  taken  to  signify 
single  congregatioris.  So  that  nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  the  use  of  the  word  napoiKia  for  a  dio- 
cese  to  the  fourth  century. 

And  now  about  this  time  the  name  Secf  2 

diocese  began  to  be  used  likewise.  di^n^»nn 
For  the  council  of  Arles,  which  was 
held  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  writing 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  says,  that  he  did  majores 
diceceses  tenere,"  possess  greater  dioceses ;  which 
though  Schelstrate  and  other  Romish  writers  inter- 
pret  patriarchal  dioceses,  to  aggrandize  the  pope's 
jurisdiction;  yet  it  is  more  probable,  as  Dr.  Cave* 
observes,   that  it  means   only  single    bishoprics; 


1  Brerewood  of  Patriarch.  Gov.  qu.  1.  p.  102. 
2Euseb.  lib.  1.  c.  l.lib.  2.  c.  24. 
'  Alex.  Ep.  Encycl.  ap.  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  6. 
'  Epiph.  Ep.  ad  Joh.  Hierosol.    Ad  mea»  parochiae  vide- 
bantur  ecclesiain  pertinere,  &c. 


5  Hieron.  Ep.  53.  ad  Ripar.  Miror  sanctum  episcopum, 
in  cujus  parochia  esse  presbyter  dicitur  Vigilantius,  acqui- 
escere  furori  ejus,  &c.  6  Concil.  Antioch.  c.  9. 

'  Concil.  Ancyr.  c.  18.  August.  Epist.  241.  Basil,  Ep.  204. 

8  Concil.  1. 1.  p.  1429.    »  Cave's  Anc.  Ch.  Gov.  c.  3.  p.  130. 
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though  1  grant  Constantine  might  have  made  the 
division  of  the  empire  into  civil  dioceses,  from 
whence  patriarchal  diocesea  took  their  name  in  the 
following  ages.  The  word  is  nsed  frequently  for  a 
single  diocese  in  the  Africarj  couneils,  as  where  it  is 
said,10  A  bishop  shall  not  leave  his  principal  seat, 
and  betake  himself  to  any  other  church  in  the  dio- 
cese :  so  Iikewise  often  in  the  African  Code,  and  the 
Collation  of  Carthage.  From  which  it  appears,  that 
the  words  parochia  and  diaresis  were  of  the  same 
import  in  those  times,  and  the  calling  of  a  diocese 
by  the  naine  of  parochia  does  not  make  it  a  single 
congregation. 

3  Another  thing  that  imposes  upon 

what  mcant  by  men  m  tnjs  matter,  is  the  ambiguity 

•he  irponffTtm,  «r  °        ' 

suburU  ot  >  dty.  0f  t  jle  nameS)  Tryoaartia  and  subitrbia, 
the  suburbs  of  a  city ;  which,  in  the  modern  ac- 
ceptation,  signifies  no  more  than  the  houses  or 
habitations  next  adjoining  without  the  walls  of  a 
city ;  but  anciently  it  denoted  all  the  towns  or  vil- 
lages  which  lay  round  the  city  in  a  certain  district, 
which  were  therefore  reckoned  as  belonging  to  that 
city,  though  many  times  at  several  miles'  distance 
frorn  it.  Thus,  Canopus  was  twelve  miles  distant 
from  Alexandria,  and  yet,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Coun- 
cil  of  Chalcedon,  we  find  it  called  by  one  Athana- 
sius,"  the  irpodoTiwv,  or  suburbs  of  that  city.  So 
Sozomen '2  calls  Daphne  the  suburbs  of  Antioch, 
though  it  was  forty  furlongs'  or  five  miles'  distance 
from  it.  And  Pancirol "  notes  of  the  famous  sub- 
urbs  of  Constan  tinople,  called  "Ej3Souov,  or  Septimum, 
that  it  was  so  denominated  from  its  being  seven 
miles  off  from  the  city  at  first,  though  afterward,  by 
the  strange  growth  and  increase  of  that  city,  it  came 
to  be  reckoned  a  more  immediate  part  of  it.  So 
there  was  in  the  suburbs  of  Carthage  a  place  eall- 
ed  Decimum,  because  it  was  ten  miles  distant  from 
the  city,  as  Procopius  informs  us."  And  some  think 
the  Ager  Sexti,  in  which  Cyprian  s  uffered  martyrdom, 
was  so  named  from  its  being  six  miles  off  from  the 
city ;  for  the  Roman  martyrology  puts  Sextum 
Milliare  instead  of  Ager  Sexti.  Now,  in  all  such 
suburbs  as  these  there  were  particular  assemblies, 
distinct  from  those  of  the  city  churches ;  as  appears 
from  what  Eusebius ls  observes  out  of  the  epistle 
of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  says,  when  he  was 
banished  to  Colluthion,  a  place  in  the  region  of 
Mareotes,  that  he  should  still  hold  particular  as- 
semblies,  as  they  were  used  to  do  in  those  suburbs 
that  were  something  more  remote  from  the  city.  So 
that  these  ancient  words,  napoticia  and  Trpoa^ua, 
when   taken  in  their   true  ancient  and  primitive 


sense,  do  not  make  a  bishop's  diocese  to  be  only  a 
single  parish  in  the  modern  sense,  but  a  city  with 
all  the  towns  or  villages  within  the  region  or  dis- 
trict  to  which  the  city  magistrate  extended  his  ju- 
risdiction.  For  that  Justellus16  has  showed,  out  of 
good  authors,  is  the  difference  betwrcen  7r6Xtc  and 
KWfiti,  a  city  and  a  village  :  a  city  is  a  place  that  is 
governed  by  a  magistracy  and  laws  of  its  own,  and 
exercises  authority  over  the  region  or  territory  that 
lics  about  it ;  but  a  village  is  a  dependant  only  on 
a  city,  and  has  no  magistratcs  of  its  own,  but  such 
as  belong  to  the  city  whereof  it  is  a  dependant. 
According  to  which  notion,  an  episcopal  church  was 
generally  a  city  and  a  whole  region,  of  the  very 
same  extent  with  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
whose  bounds  for  the  most  part  were  the  bounds 
of  the  bishop's  diocese  ;  though  the  rule  was  not  so 
universal,  but  that  it  admitted  of  some  particular 
exceptions.  And  from  hence  it  will  appear,  that 
though  there  was  great  difTerence  in  the  extent  of 
dioceses,  as  there  was  in  city  regions  and  districts, 
and  many  of  them  were  but  small  in  comparison  of 
others  ;  yet  they  were  generally  6 o  large  as  to  ad- 
mit  both  of  a  bishop  and  a  presbytery  in  the  city 
church,  and  presbyters  and  deacons  in  the  counrry 
regions. 

To  clear  this  whole  matter,  (which  Sect  4 

is  of  great  use  upon  several  accounts  „^^Mm  l^ge^fn 
towards  understanding  rightly  the  Con?e™  ol^ilT' 
state  of  the  ancient  church,)  I  will  the  midXeage«  "o" 

.  .  ,        .  .         .  ,-,         the  church. 

here  makea  particular  mquiry  mto  the 
extent  both  of  the  largest  and  narrowest  dioceses, 
and  distinctly  eonsider  the  state  of  each.  For  though 
they  differed  much  in  extent,  yet  they  all  agreed 
in  the  same  species  of  government ;  the  essence 
of  which  consisted  not  in  being  confined  precisely 
to  such  or  such  limits ;  for  that  was  but  accidental 
to  the  constitution  :  the  same  species  of  government 
is  still  preserved  in  most  parts  of  the  church,  and 
yet  any  one  that  will  allow  himself  the  liberty  of 
making  just  observations,  may  easily  discern  a  dif- 
ference  between  some  of  the  first  conversions,  and 
those  that  followed  in  the  middle  ages  of  the  church : 
for  in  the  former,  it  is  evident,  dioceses  were  ge- 
nerally  more  numerous,  and  not  so  large  as  in  the 
latter.  The  whole  extent  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the 
Hellespont  to  the  river  Euphrates,  is  estimated  by 
the  best  geographers  at  630  miles ;  the  breadth  from 
Sinus  Issicus  in  Cilicia  to  Trabezond  at  210:  yet 
there  were  almost  four  hundred  dioceses  in  this 
tract  of  land,  as  the  reader  may  satisfy  himself  from 
the  notitia  of  the  church  in  the  end  of  this  book. 


10  Concil.  Carthag.  5.  c.  5.  Nemini  sit  facultas,  relicta 
principali  catheclra,  ad  aliquam  ecclesiam  in  dicecesi  con- 
stitutam  se  conferre.  Vid.  Con.  Can.  Afric.  c.  117,  118, 
119,  123. 

11  Coucil.  Chalced.  Act.  3.  t.  4.  p.  408. 
'-  Jsozoiu.  lib.  5.  c.  19. 

2     A 


13  Pancirol.  Com.  in  Notit.  Imper.  lib.  1.  c.  72. 

14  Procop.  Vantlalic.  lib.  1.  c.  17. 

15  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  11.       'Qs   iv  irpoaTtiots  TroppwTtpto 
Kttfxivotts,  KaTa  pipos  t-o-ovTat  avvaywyat. 

16  Justel.   Not.   in  Cod.   Canon.   &c.   Concil.  V^ntioch. 
c.  9. 
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But  now,  if  we  look  into  any  middle  age  conver- 
sions,  we  shall  find  the  number  of  dioceses  very 
small  in  comparison  of  these,  and  their  extent  very 
great.  For  in  Germany,  which  is  computed  ahove 
twice  as  large  as  Asia  Minor,  (being  840  miles  in 
length,  and  740  in  breadth,)  there  are  but  forty  bi- 
shoprics ;  in  all  Belgium  but  eighteen ;  in  Den- 
mark  but  fifteen ;  in  Swedeland  but  ten ;  in  Russia 
twenty-one ;  in  Poland  thirty;  as  Dr.  Heyhn  and  other 
geographers  have  computed  them.  And  our  number 
in  England,  being  also  a  later  conversion,  bears  no 
proportion  to  those  of  Asia  Minor,  though  the  isle 
of  Great  Britain  is  not  much  inferior  to  it  in  big- 
ness.  I  leave  the  curious  and  the  learned  to  in- 
quire  into  the  reasons  of  this  difference,  whilst  I  go 
on  to  show  the  different  extent  of  dioceses  in  the 
primitive  church,  where  we  shall  meet  with  some 
very  large,  others  very  narrow,  but  the  same  species 
of  episcopacy  preserved  in  all,  and  none  confined 
absolutely  to  a  single  congregation. 

Sect  5  I  shall  begin  with  the  dioceses  of 

counfoYthetoceses  Africa,  which  some  by  mistake  have 
reckoned  the  least  bishoprics  in  the 
world  ;  whereas  upon  a  just  computation  they  will 
appear  to  be  far  larger  than  many  others.  The 
whole  extent  of  Africa  (comprehending  the  six 
Roman  provinces,  Tripolis,  Byzacena,  Africa  Pro- 
consularis,  Numidia,  and  the  two  Mauritanias)  is 
computedby  Procopius"  to  be  ninety  days'journey 
in  length :  which,  reckoning  as  he  does,  that  a 
day's  journey  was  210  stadia,  or  twenty-six  miles 
and  a  quarter,  amounts  to  above  23G0  miles  :  the 
breadth  was  in  some  places  200,  and  in  others  500 
miles  :  which  makes  it  by  computation  twice  as 
big  as  Germany  or  France.  Now  there  were  in  this 
compass,  in  St.  Austin's  time,  about  four  hundred 
and  sixty-six  bishoprics,  as  appears  both  from  the 
Collation  of  Carthage,19  and  the  Abstract  of  St. 
Austin,"  and  the  notitia  of  the  African  church,  made 
about  fifty  years  after  St.  Austin's  death,  and  pub- 
lished  by  Sirmondus.20  The  present  dioceses  in 
France,  if  compared  with  these,  will  appear  to  be 
as  large  again,  and  those  of  Germany  much  larger : 
yet  the  African  bishoprics,  as  a  learned  man 2I  right- 
]y  calculates,  might  one  with  another,  notwithstand- 
ing,  be  reckoned  to  contain  each  of  them  threescore 


or  fourscore  towns  and  villages.  It  is  certain,  at 
least,  that  many  of  them  were  of  a  very  large  extent. 
St.  Austin's  diocese  of  Hippo  was  above  forty  miles 
long :  for  he  himself  tells  us,22  that  Fussala,  a  place 
in  his  diocese,  which  he  erected  into  a  new  bishop- 
ric,  was  forty  miles  distant  from  him.  Some  other 
churches  in  his  diocese  are  also  mentioned  in  his 
epistles,23  and  other  writings,  which  Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet24  has  collected  together :  to  which  the  reader 
may  add  other  epistles,25  where  he  mentions  the 
churches  of  Subsana,  Turres,  Ciza,  Verbalis,  Fun- 
dus  Strabonianensis,  and  Gippitanus,  as  parts  of  his 
episcopal  care  also.  In  Hippo  itself  there  were 
several  churches,  three  of  which  are  occasionally 
mentioned  by  St.  Austin,  one  called  Ecclesia  Pacis,2' 
another,  Basilica  Leontii,27  and  a  third,  Ad  viginti 
Martxjres,  The  Church  of  the  twenty  Martyrs,28  whose 
memory  was  famous  at  Hippo,29  as  being,  in  all 
probability,  African  martyrs,  and  of  that  particular 
church  whereof  St.  Austin  was  bishop.  In  the 
other  Hippo,  called  Hippo  Diaretorum  fordistinction 
sake,  the  African  canons30  speak  of  several  churches* 
And  in  the  Collation  of  Carthage  we  often  meet 
with  complaints  of  the  catholic  bishops,  that  the 
Donatists  had  set  up  anti-bishops,  not  only  in  their 
cities,  but  in  other  places  of  their  dioceses  :31  and 
the  Donatist  bishops  return  the  charge,  telling  the 
catholics  particularly,  that  at  Constantina32  they 
had  not  only  set  up  a  bishop  in  the  city,  but  another 
in  the  middle  of  the  diocese :  and  that  at  Milevis 
they  had  done  the  same,  making  one  bishop  in  the 
place,  another  at  Tunca,  a  city  in  the  same  diocese, 
and  a  third  at  Ceramussa.  From  which  it  is  easy 
to  conclude,  that  those  dioceses  were  then  so  large, 
as  not  only  to  have  a  country  region,  but  sometimes 
more  cities  than  one  within  their  district.  The 
like  may  be  inferred  from  that  canon  of  the  Afri- 
can  councils,  which  says,33  No  bishop  shall  leave 
his  principal  cathedral,  and  reside  in  any  other 
church  of  his  diocese.  That  manifestly  implies,  that 
their  dioceses  had  other  churches  in  the  country, 
beside  the  city  cathedral  in  them.  And,  indeed,  in- 
stances  of  this  kind  would  arise  without  number,  to 
any  one  that  would  make  a  curious  search  into  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  the  African  church.  I 
shall  only  add  two  things  more  relating  to  it.     1. 


17  Procop.  Vandalic.  lib.  1.  c.  2.  p.  177. 

ls  Collat.  Carthag.  Die  1. 

10  Aug.  Brevie.  Collat.  Die  1.  c.  14. 

20  Notit.  Afric.  ap.  Sirmond.  Miscellan. 

21  Maurice's  Defence  of  Dioces.  Episc.  p.  163. 

22  Aug.  Ep.  262.  ad  Caelestin. 

23  Id.  Ep.  74,  203,  212, 236.  It.  de  Cura  pro  Morttiis,  c.  12. 
21  Stillingfleefs  Unreasonableness  of  Separat.  part  3.  n. 

9.  p.  251. 
25  Aug.  Ep.  236,  240.  M  Aug.  Ep.  110. 

27  Ser.  11.  de  Divers.  ffl  Ser.  10.  de  Divers. 

29  Id.  de  Civ.  Dei,  Hb.  22.  c.  8.     30  Cod.  Can.  Afric.  c.  78. 
31  Collat.  Carth.  Die  1.  c.  181.    Alypius  dixit,  Scriptum 


sit  istos  omnes  in  villis  vel  in  fundis  esse  episcopos  ordinatos, 
non  in  aliquibus  civitatibus. 

32  Collat.  Carth.  ibid.  c.  65.  Petilianus  dixit,  In  plebe 
nica,  id  est,  civitate  Constantinensi,  adversarium  habeo  For- 
tunatura.  In  medio  autem  dicecesis  meae  nunc  institutum 
habeo,  imo  ipsi  habent  nomine  Delphinum — etiam  in  plebe 
fralris  mei  Adeodati,  id  est  iu  civitate  Milevitana,  ita  com- 
missa  res  est,  ut  unum  ibidem  habeat  adversarium,  alterum 
in  Tuncensi  civitate,  qui  ad  hujus  plebem  antiquitus  perti- 
net. — Tertius  vero  sit  in  loco  qui  dicitur  Ceraraussa. 

33  Concil.  Carth.  5.  c.  5.  Nemini  sit  facultas,  relicta  prin- 
cipali  cathedra,  ad  aliquam  ecclesiam  in  dicecesi  constitutam 
se  conferre. 
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That  Carthage  is  wcll  known  to  have  had  a  grcat 
number  of  churchcs  belonging  to  its  diocese  in  the 
fourth  century.  Mr.  Sirmond,31  in  liis  Notes  upon 
St.  Austin's  Sermons,  gives  us  the  names  of  seven 
of  them,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  titles  of  his 
sermons,  viz.  the  cathedral  church,  called  Basilica 
Major  et  Bestituta,  Basilica  Fausli,  Basilica  Leon- 
tiana,  Basilica  Celerirue,  Basilica  Nbvarum,  Basilica 
Petri,m  the  third  rcgion,  and  Basilica  Pauli,  in  the 
sixth  region.  To  which  Bishop  Slillingfleet*5  adds 
two  ehurches  without  the  city,  one  where  St.  Cvprian 
suffered  martyrdom,  and  another  where  his  body 
was  buried,  at  a  place  called  Mappalia,  both  which 
are  mentioned  by  Victor  Uticensis.  Dr.  Mauriee,36 
who  examined  a  little  further,  adds  still  to  those 
within  the  city,  the  chureh  called  Florenbia,  and  Ba- 
silica  Gratiani,  and  Theodusiana,  and  Honoriana,  and 
Triciltarum:  and,  doubtless,  there  were  many  others 
not  mentioned,  since  Victor37  reckons  about  five 
hundred  clergy  belonging  to  the  church  of  Carthage. 
The  other  thing  I  would  note  concerning  the  Afri- 
can  church  is,  that  in  Tripolis,  one  of  the  six  pro- 
vinces  of  the  Roman  Africa,  there  were  but  five 
bishops,  which  we  learn  both  from  the  canons  of 
the  African  councils,38  and  the  ancient  notitia  of 
that  church,  which  names  their  sees,  Leptis  Magna, 
CEea,  Tacapa,  Sabrata,  and  Girberis ;  from  three  of 
which  there  were  bishops  in  the  council  under 
Cyprian  at  Carthage  :  and  the  presence  of  no  more 
was  required,  because  of  the  paucity  of  them.  But 
now  this  was  a  large  tract  of  ground,  as  Blondel39 
himself  proves  out  of  Ptolemy,  who  names  many 
other  cities,  Chuzis,  Sumucis,  Pisinda,  Sydedenis, 
Azuis,  Gerisa,  Iscina,  Amuncla,  Butta,  and  others. 
So  that  whether  we  compare  the  whole  extent  and 
dimensions  of  Africa  with  the  number  of  dioceses 
contained  therein,  or  consider  any  particular  pro- 
vince  or  diocese  by  itself,  it  plainly  appears,  that 
every  bishop  had  a  city,  and  a  region  or  large  terri- 
tory  for  his  diocese ;  some,  two  cities  or  more ;  and 
none  so  small  a  people,  as  to  deserve  the  name  that 
some  have  bestowed  upon  them,  of  country  parishes 
or  single  congregations. 

sect  6.  Out  or" tne  African  provinces  let  us 

Eg"pt',heL?b0y"seL°d  pass  into  those  of  the  Egyptian  dio- 

rentapohs.  ceg^  &g  j^  jg  ^ip^  jn  tng  ^— j  accQunt 

of  the  Roman  empire,  under  which  are  comprehend- 
ed  all  the  regions  of  Libya,  Pentapolis,  and  Egypt, 
from  Tripolis  to  the  Red  Sea.  These  countries  all 
together  are  justly  computed  by  a  learned  man40  to 
be  three  times  as  great  as  England  ;  yet  they  never 
had  above  a  hundred  bishops  in  them  all.     For 


34  Sirmond.  Not.  in  Ser.  14.  a  se  edit.  t.  10.  p.  851. 

95  Stillingfleet's  Unreasonableness  of  Separation,  p.  249. 

36  Maurice's  Defence  of  Dioces.  Episc.  p.  51. 

37  Victor.  de  Persec.  Vandal.  lib.  5.  Bibl.   Patr.   t.  7- 
p.  613. 

39  Concil.  Carth.  3.  c.  39.    In  Tripoli,  ut  asseritur,  epis- 
2  a  2 


Alexander  and  Athanasius,  who  were  very  compe- 
tent  judges,  reckon  scarce  so  many.  Athanasius41 
says,  there  was  tyyic  IxaTbv,  near  a  hundred  in 
Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis  ;  and  Alexander42 
uses  the  same  expression  in  his  circular  epistle 
against  Arius,  saying,  That  he  and  the  rest  of  the 
bishops  of  Egypt  and  Libya,  being  near  a  hundred 
met  together  in  council,  had  condemned  Arius  and 
his  followers.  And  after  this  the  notitias  of  the 
church  reckon  no  more.  That  which  the  reader 
will  find  at  the  end  of  this  book,  has  but  ninety- 
seven,  excluding  those  of  Tripoli,  which  have  been 
spoken  of  before  :  and  others  in  Carolus  a  Sancto 
Paulo  never  exceed  a  hundred  and  one.  So  that 
the  number  of  dioceses  seems  to  have  continued 
near  the  same  without  alteration  for  several  ages. 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  has  collected  their  names 
out  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  subscriptions  of 
councils,  and  other  monuments  of  the  church, 
which  I  shall  here  subjoin,  as  I  shall  for  all  other 
countries  as  we  pass  on,  that  such  readers  as  please 
to  compare  the  names  with  the  maps  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal  geography,  may  the  better  understand  the  ex- 
tent  of  dioceses,  and  the  true  ancient  state  and 
geography  of  the  church.  The  Egyptian  patri- 
archate  was  sometimes  divided  into  three  provinces, 
sometimes  into  six,  sometimes  into  nine,  but  the 
limits  of  the  whole  were  the  same,  including  Egypt, 
Libya,  and  Pentapolis :  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
follows  the  largest  division,  and  so  makes  seven 
provinces  in  Egypt,  reckoning  the  dioceses  in  this 
order. 

In  Egyptus  Prima. 

1.  Alexandria.  2.  Hermopolis  Parva.  3.  Me- 
telis.  4.  Coprithis.  5.  Sais.  6.  Letus,  al.  Lato- 
polis.  7-  Naucratia.  8.  Andromena,  or  Andropolis. 
9.  Nicium.  10.  Onuphis.  11.  Taua.  12.  Cleopa- 
tris.  13.  Mareotis.  14.  Schedia  and  Menelaites. 
15.  Phthenegns,  al.  Phthenoti  Nomus.     16.  Nitria. 

In  Augustamnica  Prima. 

I.  Pelusium.  2.  Heraclea  in  Sethraete  Nomo. 
3.  Tanis.  4.  Rhinocurura.  5.  Thmuis.  6.  Os- 
tracina.  7-  Phacusa.  8.  Cassium.  9.  Aphnaeum, 
which  he  thinks  Antonine's  Itinerary  calls  Daph- 
nis.  10.  Hepheestus.  11.  Pansephysus.  12.  Ge- 
rus.     13.  Thennesus.     14.  Sela. 

In  Augustamnica  Secunda. 

1.  Leontopolis.  2.  Atribis.  3.  Onium,  al.  Ili- 
um.    4.  Babylon.    5.  Bubastus.     6.  Pharbtcthus. 


copi  sunt  quinque  tantummodo.   Vid.  Cod.  Can.  Afric.  c.  49. 
al.  50. 

39  Blondel.  Apol.  p.  185.  ex  Ptolem.  lib.  4.  c.  3 

40  Maurice's  Defenee  of  Dioces.  Episc.  p.  71. 

41  Athan.  Apol.  2.  p.  778. 

42  Alex.  Ep.  Encycl.  ap.  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  6. 
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7-  Heliopolis. 
10.  Antithou. 


8.  Scenae  Mandrorum.      9.  Thou. 


In  Egyptus  Secunda. 

1.  Cabasa.      2.  Phragonea.      3.  Pachneumonis. 

4.  Elearchia.  5.  Diospolis.  6.  Sebennythus.  7- 
Cynopolis  Inferior.  8.  Busiris.  9.  Paralus.  10. 
Xoes.     11.  Butus. 

In  Arcadia. 

1.  Oxyrinchus.  2.  Heraclea  Superior.  3.  Ar- 
sinoe,  al.  Civitas  Crocodilorum.    4.  Theodosiopolis. 

5.  Aphroditopolis.  6.  Memphis.  7-  Clysma.  8. 
Nilopolis.  9.  Parallus.  10.  Thamiate,  now  called 
Damiata.  11.  Cynopolis  Superior  ;  which,  as  Hol- 
stenius  observes,  is  in  the  notitia  of  Hierocles  made 
the  metropolis  of  this  province. 

In  Thebais  Prima. 

1.  Antinoe.  2.  Hermopolis  Magna.  3.  Cusa. 
4.  Lycopolis.  5.  Oasis  Magna.  6.  Hypsele.  7- 
Apollinis  Civitas  Parva.  8.  Antaeum.  9.  Pano- 
polis. 

In  Thebais  Secunda. 

1.  Ptolemais.  2.  Thinis.  3.  Coptus.  4.  Ten- 
tyra.  Holstenius  corrects  it,  Teuchira,  from  the 
Greek.  5.  Maximianopolis.  6.  Latopolis.  7- 
Hermetes,  al.  Hermonthes.  8.  Diospolis  Magna, 
al.  Thebais  Magna.    9.  Therenunthis.    10.  Phylae. 

11.  Thoi.  12.  Ombi.  13.  Tathyris.  14.  Diospo- 
lis  Parva. 

In  Libya  Cyrenaica,  otherwise  called  Pentapohs. 

1.  Ptolemais,  where  Synesius  was  bishop.  2. 
Sozusa.     3.  Lemandus.     4.  Cyrene.    5.  Teuchira. 

6.  Berenice.  7-  Ticelia,  al.  Pisila.  8.  Aptuchi 
Fanum.      9.  Erythra.      10.  Barca.      11.  Hydrax. 

12.  Disthis.  13.  Palaebisca.  14.  Olbia.  To  which 
Holstenius  adds  Boraeum. 

In  Libya  Marmarica,  al.  Libya  Secunda. 

1.  Darnis.  2.  Paraetonium.  3.  Antipyrgus.  4. 
Antiphra.  5.  Marmarica.  6.  Zagula ;  which  Hol- 
stenius  observes  to  be  sometimes  corruptly  read  Ga- 
zula.     7-  Zygris. 

Beside  these,  Carolus  a  S.  Paulo  reckons  seven 
others  in  Egypt  of  uncertain  position.  Vantena, 
Gauoea,  Flagonita,  Cotenopolis,  Gazula,  Elesma,  and 
Psynchus :  but  Holstenius  rightly  observes,  that 
five  of  these  are  but  corruptions  of  others  named 
before.  Vantena  is  put  for  Antinoe ;  Flagonita  for 
Fragonita;  Elesma  for  Clysma;  Gazula  for  Zagula; 
and  Psynchus  for  Oxyrinchus.    And  I  observe,  that 


Paralus,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more,  seem  to  be 
named  twice.  So  that  we  cannot  reckon  the  whole 
number  of  dioceses  much  above  a  hundred  in  these 
nine  provinces.  Now,  to  make  a  tolerable  estimate 
of  the  largeness  and  extent  of  these  dioceses,  we 
must  consider  a  httle  the  state  of  these  countries, 
together  with  the  extent  of  them.  And  by  this 
means  we  shall  find  this  observation  to  be  true, 
(which  I  am  also  to  make  upon  Palestine,  Asia  Mi- 
nor,  and  Italy,)  that  here  were  some  of  the  largest 
and  some  of  the  smallest  dioceses  in  the  world  un- 
der  the  same  form  of  episcopal  government.  In 
Libya  and  Pentapolis,  the  dioceses  seem  to  have 
been  very  large ;  for  the  whole  number  in  both  pro- 
vinces  was  but  twenty-two  :  and  yet  these  provinces 
were  of  great  extent,  as  appears  from  what  Pliny" 
delivers  out  of  Eratosthenes,  that  from  Alexandria 
in  Egypt  to  Cyrene  in  Pentapolis  was  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
must  be  divided  among  these  bishoprics ;  which  is 
some  ground  to  conjecture  that  they  were  of  the 
largest  size.  Beronice  was  the  most  western  border 
of  Pentapohs,  from  whence  to  Arsinoe  or  Teuchira, 
the  next  neighbouring  seat,  Pliny44  reckons  forty- 
three  miles,  and  from  Arsinoe  to  Ptolemais  twenty- 
two.  And  it  is  certain  several  others  lay  at  greater 
distances  from  each  other.  But  some  may  fancy, 
perhaps,  they  were  small,  inconsiderable  dioceses  for 
all  this,  because  Synesius,45  speaking  of  his  own  city 
Ptolemais,  the  metropohs  of  Pentapolis,  says  it  was 
but  a  small  city.  To  obviate  this,  I  will  note  a  few 
things  out  of  Synesius,  concerning  the  cities  and 
dioceses  of  this  region.  That  Ptolemais,  where 
Synesius  was  bishop,  had  a  territory  and  country 
churches  in  its  diocese,  is  evident  from  Synesius 
himself,  who,  writing  to  his  presbyters  upon  his  first 
consecration,  desires  them  to  pray  for  him,  and 
enjoin  the  people,  both  in  the  city  and  country 
churches,46  both  publicly  and  privately,  to  pray  for 
him  likewise.  This  is  evident  proof,  that  though 
Ptolemais  itself  might  not  be  a  very  large  city,  yet  it 
had  a  diocese  of  some  extent,  and  village  churches 
in  the  circuit  of  it.  In  another  place  he  complains, 
that  all  the  churches4'  of  Ampelitis  that  were  under 
him,  were  burned  down  and  destroyed.  There  were 
two  regions  of  fchis  name  in  Pentapolis,  one  belong- 
ing  to  Cyrene,  the  other  to  Ptolemais :  and  it  is 
probable  there  were  in  both  of  them  towns  and 
villages  depending  respectively  upon  those  mothcr 
churehes.  Indeed  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo,  out  of 
Synesius,  speaks  of  one  or  two  dioceses  in  this  pro- 
vince,  which  seem  to  be  less.  For  Hydrax  and 
Palaebisca  were  but  villages,  once  belonging  to  the 
diocese  of  Erythros,  from  which  they  were  separated 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Valens,  and  had  a  dis- 


«  Plin.  lib.  5.  c.  6.        44  Ibid.  c.  5.        «  Synes.  Ep.  58. 
46  Synes.  Ep.  11.     Tw  te  kv  acTTtt  onfito,  kcll  oaroi  /cot' 


dypOV^,  V  KWfl^TlKal  £KK\tJ<Tl'aS  ouXtJoi/Tot,  &c. 

47  Synes.  Catastas.  p.  301. 
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tinct  bishop  of  their  own.  But  thcrc  was  none  be- 
fore  him,  nor  any  after ;  for  it  was  united  by  The- 
ophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,'8  to  Erythros  again. 
So  that  it  rather  proves  the  largencss  of  thc  dioceses, 
that  they  were  of  such  an  extent  as  to  admit  of 
others  being  taken  out  of  them.  In  another  place, 
Synesius"  speaks  of  the  Olbiatse,  whom  he  styles 
OjiJLog  KtoftfiTjjQ,  a  country  people,  and  says  they  had 
a  bishop.  But  a  lcarned  man  observes50  rightly, 
that  this  may  signify  a  people  or  nation  living  in 
many  villages,  of  which  sort  there  were  several  in 
the  region  of  Pentapolis  and  other  parts  of  Africa, 
where  there  were  but  few  cities :  for,  as  he  shows 
out  of  Pomponius  Mela  and  Pliny,  these  country 
people  generally  inhabited  in  great  numbers  toge- 
ther,  and  were  under  the  denomination  of  little  na- 
tions,  though  they  dwelt  in  cottages,  or  rnapalia,  as 
they  called  them  in  the  language  of  those  countries. 
So  that  though  a  bishop's  seat  vvas  in  a  village,  he 
might  have  a  large  region  for  his  diocese,  as  we  shall 
find  in  pursuing  the  history  of  other  nations.  In 
the  neighbouring  province  of  Libya,  Zygus  was  a 
village,  and  a  bishop's  seat :  yet,  as  the  same  learn- 
ed  person51  observes  out  of  Ptolemy,52  it  was  such  a 
village  as  had  a  territory  along  the  sea-side ;  and 
the  whole  sea-coast  of  Libya  was  divided  between 
that  and  two  or  three  other  such  villages  or  cities, 
call  them  which  you  please.  For  there  were  but 
seven  dioceses  in  all  this  Libya,  which  extended 
three  hundred  miles  along  the  sea-shore,  so  that  the 
bishop's  sees  were  at  least  fifty  miles  from  each  other. 
And  yet  perhaps,  being  a  desert  country,  and  in- 
habitedby  very  barbarous  people,  the  dioceses  might 
be  less  than  many  others,  if  computed  by  the  num- 
ber  of  Christians,  rather  than  the  extent  of  ground; 
as  if  we  compare  them  with  some  in  Egypt,  their 
next  neighbours.  In  Egypt,  the  dioceses  cannot  be 
reckoned  so  large  as  those  of  Libya  and  Pentapolis, 
because  here  were  eighty  bishoprics ;  and  yet  the 
extent  of  Egypt  was  not  more  than  the  other  two, 
but  the  country  was  infinitely  more  populous,  and 
so  capable  of  more  bishoprics  in  a  less  compass. 
Dr.  Heylin  computes  the  length  of  it  to  be  only 
five  hundred  and  sixty-two  miles,  and  the  breadth 
one  hundred  and  sixty :  which  comes  pretty  near 
the  computation  of  Pliny,53  who  reckons  it  five 
hundred  and  eighty-six  miles  long,  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy  broad  from  Pelusium  to  Canopus.  This 
divided  into  eighty  dioceses,  will  allow  above  thirty 
miles  length  and  breadth  to  every  diocese ;  which 
is  a  competent  space  for  an  episcopal  diocese  con- 
sisting  of  many  towns  or  parishes,  but  too  large  for 
any  single  congregation.     We  may  judge  of  the  ex- 


tent  of  somc  of  these  dioceses  by  that  of  Alexandria, 
which  had  first  a  great  many  churches  with  pres- 
byters  fixcd  upon  them  in  the  city  itself,  in  the  time 
of  Alcxandcr  and  Athanasius,  as  Epiphanius 54  more 
than  once  informs  us,  naming  oeside  the  great 
church,  commonly  called  Csesarea,  those  of  Diony- 
sius,  Theonas,  Pierius,  Serapion,  Dizyas,  Mendidius, 
Annianus,  Abias,  and  Baucalis,  where  Arius  was 
presbyter.  Then  again  it  had  the  large  region  of 
Mareotes  belonging  to  it.  For  Athanasius55  says, 
there  never  had  been  either  bishop  or  chorejriscopus 
in  all  that  region,  but  only  presbyters  under  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria ;  and  that  they  were  fourteen 
in  number,  (besidcs  thirteen  deacons,)  some  of  which 
had  two  villages,  and  others  more,  within  their  re- 
spective  parishes.  Canopus  also  was  once  in  this 
diocese,  being  reckoned  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Alexan- 
dria,  (as  has  been  noted  before,)  though  a  large  place, 
and  twelve  miles  distant  from  it.  Nicopolis  also 
was  in  this  diocese,  which  Strabo  equals56  to  a  city. 
So  that  there  must  be  particular  assemblies  in  the 
remoter  suburbs  of  this  diocese,  which  could  not 
possibly  meet  with  the  mother-church.  We  have 
not  so  particular  an  account  of  any  other  diocese  in 
Egypt,  but  from  this  we  may  make  some  estimate 
of  the  rest,  since  it  appears  that  a  competent  terri- 
tory  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  might  be  allowed  to 
every  diocese  upon  a  rational  computation.  Nor  is  it 
any  just  exception  to  this,  that  here  were  sometimes 
bishops'  seats  in  villages  as  well  as  cities.  For 
many  villages  were  equal  to  cities,  and  had  also  large 
territories  belonging  to  them.  As  Strabo  particu- 
larly  notes  of  Schredia,  which  was  but  a  village  in 
his  time,57  yet  such  a  one  as  might  compare  with  a 
city ;  and  in  Athanasius's  time  it  seems  to  have  been 
advanced  into  a  city,  or  was  at  least  the  head  of  a 
nomus,  or  region,  called  Menelaites :  for  Athanasius 
styles  Agathodajmon,58  bishop  of  Scha?dia  and  Me- 
nelaites  together.  So  that  though  we  find  in  the 
Greek  notitia  of  this  province  several  bishoprics  de- 
nominated  from  villages,  as  Vicus  Psaneos,  and  Co- 
trideos,  Rhicomerium,  Pariana,  and  Anassa ;  yet  we 
are  not  to  imagine  the  bishops  of  these  places  were 
pastors  only  of  a  private  village,  but  that  they  had 
each  a  larger  territory,  after  the  example  of  Schaedia, 
for  their  jurisdiction.  In  the  diocese  of  Arsinoe,  it 
is  plain,  there  were  country  parishes  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century :  for  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria,  speaks  of  them  in  one  of  his  epistles,  where 
he  discourses  of  Nepos  the  Millenary.who  was  bishop 
of  the  place.  After  his  death,  he  says,  he  went  into 
the  region  of  Arsinoe,  and  having  called  together 
the  presbyters  and  teachers  of  the  country  villages,59 


«  Synes.  Ep.  67.  «9  Id.  Ep.  76. 

50  Maurice's  Defence  of  Dioc.  Episc.  p.  60. 

51  Maurice,  ibid.  p.  61. 

B  Ptolem.  lib.  4.  M  Plin.  lib.  5.  c.  9. 

44  Epiph.  Haer.  68.    Melet.  n.  4.  H-eret.  69.    Arian.  n.  2. 


55  Athan.  Apol.  2.  p.  802.  56  Strabo,  lib.  17. 

57  Strabo,  lib.  17.  ^8  Athan.  Ep.  ad  Antioch.  p.  580. 

59  Dionys.  Ep.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.   7.  c.  24.     "S.vyKaXio-ai 
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he  held  a  conference  with  them  for  three  days  to- 
gether  about  Nepos's  opinions,  which  it  seems  had 
infected  some  of  their  churches,  and  drawn  them 
into  factions  and  schisms.  The  like  observation  is 
made  by  Cassian60  upon  Pana?physus,  in  tbe  pro- 
viuce  of  Augustamnica  Prima,  that  it  had  many 
towns  and  villages  under  it,  till  they  were  swallowed 
up  with  the  inundation  of  the  sca  and  an  carth- 
qnake.  And  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  rightly  ob- 
serves  out  of  Athanasius,61  that  Phragoneain  ^Egyp- 
tus  Secunda  had  the  whole  nomus  of  Elearchia  for 
its  diocese.  And  exccpting  Thennesus,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Augustamniea,  which  Cassian62  seems  to 
make  an  island,  without  any  territory  about  it,  it 
inny  be  generally  affirmed  of  all  the  Egyptian  cities, 
that  they  had  their  Trpod^ita,  or  country  towns  and 
villnges  about  them,  some  more,  some  less,  where,  as 
Dionysius  bishop  of  Alexandria  words  it,63  they  had 
their  holy  assemblies  distinct  from  those  of  the 
mothcr-churchcs. 

Yct,  not  to  put  a  fallacy  upon  my  readers,  I  must 
observe  one  thing,  which  will  much  diminish  the 
largeness  of  those  dioceses  in  one  part  of  Egypt; 
that  is,  that  ns  it  was  the  most  populous  country  in 
the  world  in  some  pnrts  of  it,  so  it  was  absolutely 
desert  nnd  uninhabitcd  in  others.  The  cities  were 
generally  placcd  pretty  near  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
but  on  both  sidcs,  within  ten  or  twenty  miles  from 
tliem,  were  vast  mountains  and  deserts,  where  no 
mortal  dwelt,  till,  as  Orosius  observes,61  the  monks 
first  took  up  their  abode  there,  leaving  the  cities,  to 
inhabit  those  vast  tracts  of  wildernesses  and  sands, 
which  for  thcir  bnrrcnness  and  want  of  water,  and 
multitudes  of  scrpents,  had  never  before  seen  any 
thing  of  human  conversation.  This  account  of  the 
Egyptian  dcserts  is  confirmed  by  Josephus,65  where 
he  speaks  of  Moses  makingan  incredible  expedition 
with  an  army  through  them,  to  surprise  and  come 
unexpectedly  upon  the  Ethiopians.  And  the  Chris- 
tian  writers,  who  treat  of  the  monastic  life,  give  a 
more  particular  description  of  them.  Sulpicius  Se- 
verus  makes  the  entrance  on  these  deserts  in  The- 
bais66  to  be  only  twelve  miles  from  the  river  Nile. 
But  the  deserts  themselves  were  vastly  greater.  For 
Cassian,  speaking  of  the  wilderness  of  Scethis, 
where  Paphnutius  was  abbot,  says,  there  was  one 
of  the  monks  who  had  his  cell67  eighteen  miles  from 
church.     But  the  desert   of  Porphyrion,  he  says, 


was  abundantly  larger  than  this  :  for  a  man  might 
travel  seven  or  eight  days'  journey  in  it68  without 
coming  near  any  house,  or  town,  before  he  came  to 
the  cells  of  the  monks,  which  had  their  habitation 
therein.  So  that  by  this  account,  it  is  probable 
almost  one  half  of  Egypt  was  cut  off  in  sands  and 
deserts,  which  could  not  be  cultivated,  and  therefore 
were  not  inhabited,  till  the  monks,  who  found  out  a 
new  way  of  living,  left  the  cities,  to  become  here 
and  thcre  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness. 
And  by  this  means  the  dioceses  of  Egypt,  if  we 
speak  properly  of  the  hnbitable  part  of  them,  will 
be  rcduced  to  a  much  narrower  compass,  and  fifteen 
miles  may  perhaps  pass  for  a  general  measure  of 
their  extent  in  this  sense  one  with  another.  But  as 
Alcxandria  and  others  might  be  larger,  so  it  is  cer- 
tain  Thennesus,  and  Pana-physus,  and  othcrs,  were 
much  less:  which  makes  good  the  observation  and 
reflcction  I  at  first  passed  upon  them,  that  here  were 
some  of  the  largest  and  some  of  the  smallest  dio- 
ceses  in  the  world,  under  the  same  species  and  form 
of  episcopal  government,  for  any  thing  that  we  find 
to  the  contrary. 

Out  of  the  patriarchate  of  Alex-  Scct  7 
andria,  we  should  next  have  gone  k°[£' dA°nd8wh ' 
into  that  of  Jerusalem,  but  Arabia  if'"'%°£b"H 
coming  between,  we  will  take  a  view 
of  it  here,  though  it  belonged  to  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch.  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  calls  it  by  mis- 
take  Arabia  Petraea,  which,  as  Holstenius  observes, 
was  a  distinct  province  under  the  patriarch  of  Je- 
rusalem,  and  commonly  known  in  ancient  church 
records  by  the  name  of  Palecstina  Tertia.  But 
Arabia  here  is  taken  only  for  that  part  which  was 
under  the  metropolis  of  Bostra,  and  sometimes 
called  Philadelphia  in  ancient  writers.  In  this 
province  we  have  accounts  of  twenty-one  ancient 
dioceses,  whereof  eighteen  are  recounted  by  Car.  a 
S.  Paulo.  1.  Bostra.  2.  Adra.  3.  Medaba.  4. 
Gerasa.  5.  Nibe  or  Nive.  6.  Philadelphia,  whence 
in  Epiphanius  and  others  the  region  is  called 
Arabia  Philadelphia?.  7-  Esbus.  8.  Neapolis.  9. 
Philippopolis.  10.  Constantine.  11.  Dionysias. 
12.  Maximianopohs.  13.  Avara.  14.  Elana,  al. 
Neela.  15.  Zerabena.  16.  Erra.  17.  Anitha, 
or,  as  Holstenius  reads  it,  Eutimia.  18.  Parembola. 
To  which  Holstenius  adds  three  more,  Canotha, 
Phaeno,  and   Bacatha,  mentioned  by  Epiphanius 


60  Cassian.  Collat.  11.  c.  3. 

61  Athan.  Ep.  ad  Antiochenos. 

62  Cassian.  Collat.  11.  c.  1.  Thennesi  accolae  ita  vel  mari 
vel  stagnis  salsis  undique  circumluuntur,  ut  solis,  quia  terra 
deest,  negociationibus  dediti,  &c. 

63  Dionys.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  11. 

64  Oros.  Hist.  lib.  7.  c.  33.  Vastas  illas  tunc  ^Egjpti  soli- 
tudiues,  arenasque  diffusas,  quas  propter  sitim  ac  sterilita- 
tem,  periculosamque  serpentum  abundantiam  conversatio 
humananon  nosset;  magna  habitantium  monachorum  mul- 
titudo  compleverat. 


65  Joseph.  Antiquit.  lib.  2.  c.  5. 

66  Sulpic.  Dial.  1.  c.  7.  Ubi  prima  eremi  ingressus  sum, 
duodecim  fere  a  Nilo  millibus,  &c. 

67Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  5.  c.  40.  Decem  et  octo  millibus 
longe  ab  ecclesia  commanebat. 

69  Id.  Collat.  24.  c.  4.  Calami  et  Porphyricnis  eremus 
longioris  solitudinis  intervallo  ab  universis  urbibus  ot  habi- 
taculis  hominum,  quam  eremus  Scythii  dividitur  :  septem 
siquidem  vel  octo  mansionibus  vastissimae  solitudinis  deserta 
peuetrantes,  vix  ad  cellularum  suarum  secreta  perveniunt, 
&c.     Vid.  Instit.lib.  10.  c.  24. 
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and  Eusebius.  In  after-ages,  when  the  notitia  was 
made  which  is  published  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
this  book,  the  numbcr  of  dioceses  was  augniented 
to  thirty-four,  whereof  twelve  are  called  villages. 
And  it  appears  from  Sozomen69  that  this  was  no 
new  thing  in  this  country ;  for  he  takes  notice  that 
it  was  usual  in  some  provinccs  to  consecrate  bishops 
in  villages,  and  he  particularly  specifies  Arabia  and 
Cyprus  for  it.  But  then  we  are  not  to  imagine  that 
these  dioceses  were  confined  to  a  single  village,  as 
some  have  vainly  concluded,  to  favour  the  hypo- 
thesis  of  congregational  episcopacy.  For  these 
villages  were  what  the  ancients  commonly  called 
metrocomice,  mother-villages,  which  had  many  other 
villages  depending  on  them,  so  that  they  were  the 
chief  villages  of  a  certain  district.  This  is  evident 
from  Epiphanius,70  who,  speaking  of  Bacathus,  one 
of  the  village  bishoprics,  styles  it  fi^TpoKbifiiav  ' Apa- 
jSiac,  a  mother-village  in  Arabia,  which  implies, 
that  there  were  others  depending  on  it.  So  that 
these  dioceses  might  be  as  large  as  any  other^having 
not  only  that  village,  but  whole  tracts  and  regions 
sometimes  depending  on  them,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  foresaid  notitia,  where  some  of  them  are  called 
clima  orientalium,  and  clima  occidcntalium,  denoting 
not  only  a  particular  village,  but  a  little  people  or 
nation  of  such  a  combination  or  district,  under  a 
mother-village,  from  which  the  whole  diocese  or 
circuit  had  its  denomination.  The  Arabians  were 
a  people  that  chose  rather  to  hve  in  villages,  and 
had  but  few  cities  in  comparison  of  others ;  and 
that  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  village  bishops 
were  allowed  in  this  country,  which  otherwise  were 
forbidden  by  the  canons  of  the  church,  as  has  been 
showed  in  another  place. " 

Out  of  Arabia,  our  next  step  is  into 
or  thediocewaof  Palestine,  or  the  patriarchate  of  Jeru- 

Palestme,  or  thepa-  .  .  , 

triarchate  of  jem-  salem,  which,  being  taken  out  ot  the 
patriarchate  of  Antioch,  had  three 
provinces  assigned  for  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction, 
which,  in  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  church, 
are  commonly  called  Palaestina  Prima,  Secunda, 
and  Tertia,  following  the  civil  account  of  the  Ro- 
man  empire.  In  these  three  provinces  (comprised 
within  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan  and 
Arabia  Petraea)  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons 
about  forty-seven  ancient  dioceses. 

In  Palaestina  Prima. 

1.  Hierusalem.  2.  Caesarea.  3.  Dora.  4.  An- 
tipatris.  5.  Diospolis,  in  Scripture  called  Lydda. 
6.  Jamnia.  7-  Nicopolis,  which  is  Emmaus.  8. 
Sozusa.  9.  Maiuma.  10.  Joppa.  II.  Ascalon. 
12.  Gaza.     13.  Raphia.    14.  Anthedon.    15.  Eleu- 


theropolis,  anciently  some  place  about  Hebron.  16. 
Neapolis,  or  Sichem.  17.  Elia.  18.  Sebaste,  or 
Samaria.  19.  Petra.  20.  Jericho.  21.  Libias. 
22.  Azotus.  23.  Zabulon.  24.  Araclia,  al.  He- 
raclea.     25.  Baschat.     26.  Archelais. 

In  Palaestina  Secunda. 

1.  Scythopolis.  2.  Pella.  3.  Caparcotia,  or  Ca- 
pernaum.  4.  Gadara.  5.  Capitolias.  6.  Maxi- 
mianopolis.  7-  Tiberias.  8.  Mennith.  9.  Hippus. 
10.  Amathus. 

In  Palaestina  Tertia. 

1.  Petra.  2.  Augustopolis.  3.  Arindela.  4.  Arad. 
5.  Areopolis.  6.  Elusa.  7-  Zoara.  8.  Sodoma.  9. 
Phenon.  10.  Pharan.  11.  Aila.  Holstenius,  in 
his  corrections  upon  this  catalogue,  strikes  two  out 
of  the  number,  viz.  Baschat,  which  he  reckons  to  be 
the  same  with  Bacatha  in  Arabia  Philadelphiae,  and 
Phenon,  which  he  assigns  to  the  same  province. 
But  instead  of  these  two,  he  has  found  out  three 
more  in  Palaestina  Prima,  viz.  Sycamazon,  Gerara, 
and  another  Lydda,  distinct  from  Diospolis  afore- 
mentioned.  So  that  the  whole  number  of  known 
dioceses  was  forty-eight. 

Now,  if  we  look  upon  all  these  together,  and  com- 
pare  them  with  the  forty  dioceses  in  Germany  at  this 
day,  they  will  appear  very  small  indeed  in  compari- 
son  of  them.  For  whereas  Germany  is  computed 
eight  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  and  seven 
hundred  and  forty  in  breadth ;  the  whole  extent  of 
these  three  provinces  will  not  amount  to  a  square 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  For  the  length 
of  all  Palestine,  or  the  land  of  Canaan,  taking 
in  part  of  Phoenicia  as  far  as  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which 
yet  is  excluded  from  these  provinces,  is  computed 
by  St.  Jerom,72  Cotovicus,'3  Masius,74  and  others,  to 
be  but  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles ;  and  the  breadth 
from  Joppa  to  Jordan  not  above  sixty :  to  which  if 
we  add  about  sixty  more  beyond  Jordan,  for  the 
breadth  of  Palaestina  Tertia,  to  the  borders  of  Ara- 
bia  Philadelphiae  and  Bostra,  we  have  then  the  com- 
plete  dimensions  of  the  three  provinces  together. 
By  which  it  appears,  that  two  German  dioceses  of 
one  hundred  miles  length,  are  as  large  as  all  those 
forty-eight  dioceses  put  together.  Yet  there  were 
some  dioceses  among  them  of  a  competent  bigness. 
Eleutheropolis,  a  city  much  spoken  of  by  St.  Jerom, 
not  far  from  the  place  where  Hebron  stood,  in  the 
borders  of  Dan  and  Judah,  seems  to  have  had  a 
pretty  large  territory.  For  St.  Jerom  speaks  of  vil- 
lages  belonging  to  it  at  seventeen  miles'75  distance 
from  it,  and  mentions  a  great  many  other  villages  in 
the  same  territory,  though  he  does  not  so  exactly 


68  Sozom.  lib.  7.  c.  19.         ,0  Epiphan.  Epitom.  Panarii. 

"  Book  II.  chap.  12.  sect.  1. 

n  Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Danlan. 

™  Cotovic.  Itinerar.  Hierosol.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  p.  327. 


'4  Masius,  Comment.  in  Joshuam  xii.  24. 
75  Hieron.  de  Locis  Hebra.  voce   Duma.     Duma  vicus 
grandis  in  tinibus  Eleutheropoleos,  decem  et  septem  ab  ea 

milliaribus  distans. 
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tell  us  their  distance  from  the  city.  Sozomen  names 
some  others,  as  Besanduca,'6  where  he  says  Epipha- 
nius  was  born  :  and  Ceila  and  Berathsatia,"  where 
the  bones  of  the  prophets  Micah  and  Habakkuk 
were  found.  Near  Besanduca  Epiphanius  built  his 
monastery,  and  the  village  had  a  church  in  it,  where 
Epiphanius  ordained  a  deacon,  as  he  himself  in- 
forms  us.7S  From  all  which  it  is  very  evident  this 
city  had  a  large  territory  and  considerable  diocese, 
with  many  country  towns  and  churches  belonging 
to  them.  And  there  were  several  others,  especially 
in  Paleestina  Secunda  and  Tertia,  equal  in  extent 
to  the  diocese  of  Eleutheropolis.  But  a  judicious 
reader  will  easily  conclude  from  the  largeness  of 
these,  that  some  others  must  needs  therefore  be  very 
small,  since  there  were  so  great  a  number  in  so  short 
a  compass.  If  we  cast  our  eye  upon  the  sea-coast 
of  Palestine,  and  reckon  Tyre,  and  Sidon,and  Ptole- 
mais,  and  Sycaminum,  and  Porphyria  into  the  ac- 
count,  (as  being  within  the  ancient  bounds  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  though  they  now  belong  to  the 
province  of  Phcenice  and  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,) 
we  shall  find  seventeen  or  eighteen  cities  in  a  line 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and  some  very  near 
neighbours  to  one  anothcr.  Cotovicus'9  reckons  it 
but  four  miles  from  Ptolemais  to  Porphyria ;  and 
Sycaminum  and  Zabulon  were  not  further  removed 
from  it.  But  Ferrarius  reckons  it  twenty  or  twenty- 
four ;  so  that  the  position  of  the  two  first  is  a  little 
doubtful,  but  the  other  three  may  be  reckoned  with- 
in  five  or  six  miles  of  one  another.  Baudrand  ob- 
serves80  the  like  of  Dora  and  Caesarea  the  metropo- 
lis,  that  they  were  but  five  miles  distant  from  each 
other.  So  Ferrarius  computes  Antipatris  ten  miles 
from  Csesarea,  and  Diospolis  ten  more  from  Anti- 
patris.  Diospolis  is  in  the  Scripture  called  Lydda, 
and  said  to  be  nigh  unto  Joppa.  Baudrand  reckons 
it  but  six  miles,  correcting  Ferrarius,  who  computes 
it  ten.  Jamnia  was  also  about  ten  miles  from  Jop- 
pa,  and  but  twelve  from  Lydda,  as  is  collected  out 
of  Antonine's  Itinerary.  So  that  these  three  cities 
were  not  above  twelve  miles  distant  from  each  other. 
But  Gaza,  Maiuma,  and  Anthedon  were  still  nearer 
neighbours,  not  above  twenty  furlongs  or  three  miles 
from  each  other,  as  Sozomen  particularly8'  remarks 
their  distance.  Maiuma,  he  tells  us,  was  once  only  a 
village  belonging  to  Gaza,  to  which  it  was  the  sea- 
port,  seated  nearer  the  sea  upon  the  river  Besor : 
but  when  Constantine,  for  its  merit  in  readily  em- 
bracing  Christianity,  had  granted  it  the  privilege  of 
a  city,  it  presently,  according  to  the  ancient  rule, 
became  a  bishop's  seat,  and  continued  ever  after  so 


to  be,  notwithstanding  some  attempts  made  against 
it,  of  which  I  have  given  an  account  in  the  forego- 
ing  chapter.  But  though  these  cities  lay  so  near 
together,  we  are  not  to  think  they  were  of  the  con- 
gregational  way,  or  their  bishops  only  parish  pastors. 
While  Maiuma  was  joined  to  Gaza,  the  church  was 
doubtless  more  than  a  single  congregation.  For 
Eusebius,  speaking  of  Silvanus,  bishop  of  Gaza,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  time  of  the  Diocletian 
persccution,  styles  him82  bishop  of  the  churches  in 
and  about  Gaza.  Which  implies  that  his  diocese 
was  more  than  a  single  congregation.  Nay,  after 
Maiuma  was  taken  from  it,  Gaza  had  still  many 
other  villages  and  a  populous  territory  belonging  to 
it.  Sozomen83  mentions  three  villages,  one  called 
Thabaca,  where  Hilarion  was  born ;  another  So- 
pharconbra,  where  Anunonius  was  born ;  and  a  third 
named  Bethelia,  which  he  calls  TroXvdvSpwnov  Kwftqv 
TaZ,a~iav,  a  most  populous  village  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion  of  Gaza ;  which  was  also  famous  for  the  hea- 
then  pantheon,  beside  other  temples  that  were  in  it; 
whence  he  conjectures  it  had  the  name  of  Bethelia, 
which  in  the  Syrian  tongue  is  the  same  as  domicilium 
deorum,  or  the  house  of  the  gods.  Now,  a  village 
that  had  several  heathen  templcs  in  it,  had  no  doubt 
upon  its  conversion  some  Christian  churches  also, 
where  they  had  presbyters  to  celebrate  holy  offices, 
though  in  dependence  on  the  church  of  Gaza.  And 
for  Maiuma,  when  it  became  a  distinct  diocese,  its 
bishop  was  not  a  single  parish  pastor,  but  he  had  a 
clergy  under  him,  and  all  other  things  that  the  epis- 
copalchurch  of  Gazahad;  as  Sozomen84particularly 
notes  in  the  case,  saying,  Each  city  had  their  own 
bishop  and  clergy,  and  their  own  proper  festivals 
for  their  martyrs,  and  commemorations  of  the  bi- 
shops  and  priests  that  had  hved  among  them,  and 
their  proper  bounds  of  the  country  lying  round 
about  them.  And  that  we  may  not  wonder  that 
there  should  be  such  villages  as  these,  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  observe  what  Josephus  reports  of  two 
villages  of  Idumea  not  far  from  these,  Begabri  and 
Caphartophan,  where  he  says85  Vespasian  slew 
above  ten  thousand  people,  took  a  thousand  cap- 
tives,  and  forced  many  others  to  fly  away.  He  also 
says 8S  in  another  place,  there  were  many  villages 
in  Galilee  so  populous,  that  the  least  of  them  had 
above  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  in  them.  Now, 
a  few  such  villages  as  these,  united  under  a  metro- 
comia,  or  mother-village,  might  quickly  arise  into 
numbers  enough  to  become  a  diocese,  and  have  a 
bishop  and  clergy  of  their  own,  which  it  would  be 
absurd  to  mistake  for  the  pastor  of  a  single  congre- 


76  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  32.  "  Ibid.  lib.  7.  c.  29. 

78  Epiphan.  Ep.  ad  Johan.  Hierosol.    Ecclesia  villae  quae 
est  juxta  monasterium  nostrum,  &c. 

79  Cotovic.  Itiner.  lib.  1.  c.  20. 

80  Baudrand.  Lexic.  Geogr.  voce  Dora. 
91  Sozoin.  lib.  5.  c.  3  et  9. 


82  Euseb.  lib.  8.  c.  13.     'EttiV/cottos  tuiv  au<pi  tijv  Td^au 

tKK\y)(TlU>V. 

98  Sozom.  lib.  3.  c.  14.  lib.  5.  c.  15.  lib.  6.  c.  32. 
8«  Id.  lib.  5.  c.  3. 

85  Joseph.  de  Bello  Jud.  lib.  5.  c.  4. 

86  Idem,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  3.  c.  2. 
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gation.  And  this  was  evidently  the  case  of  the 
smallest  dioceses  in  this  part  of  Palestine,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  narrowness  of  their  limits, 
they  were  under  the  same  species  of  episcopal  go- 
vernment  with  other  churches. 

The  inland  dioceses  of  Palesrine  were  generally 
larger ;  yet  some  of  them  were  small.  For  Emmaus 
was  but  sixty  furlongs,  or  seven  miles  and  a  half, 
from  Jerusalem,  as  both  the  Scripture  and  travellers 
inform  us  i87  yet  when  of  a  village  it  became  a  city, 
being  rebuilt  by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Adrian, 
and  by  them  called  Nicopolis,  in  memory  of  their 
victories  over  Jerusalem,  as  Sozomen,88  and  Euse- 
sebius,89  and  St.  Jerom90  inform  us,  it  then  also  ad- 
vanced  itself  to  an  episcopal  see,  and  according  to 
the  rule  of  the  church  had  the  city  territory  for  its 
diocese ;  under  which  denomination  and  quality  we 
find  it  afterwards  in  the  notitias  of  the  church.  This 
perhaps  brings  the  diocese  of  Jerusalem  into  nar- 
rower  bounds  one  way  than  is  commonly  imagined ; 
but  srill  it  was  of  sufficient  extent  to  have  many 
particular  churches  in  it.  For  the  Jewish  anriqua- 
ries  commonly  tell  us,  there  were  above  four  hun- 
dred  synagogues  in  the  city  itself.  Dr.  Lightfoot91 
reckons  four  hundred  and  fifty.  Others,92  four 
hundred  and  sixty ;  and  some  say,93  there  were  four 
hundred  and  eighty  for  Jews  and  strangers  there. 
Optatus  says,  there  were  seven  in  a  very  small 
plain  upon  the  top  of  Mount  Sion,  where  the  Jews94 
were  used  to  meet  and  hear  the  law  of  Moses  read. 
And  Epiphanius95  menrions  the  same,  which  he 
says  were  also  left  standing  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  time  of  Adrian,  and  one  of  them 
to  the  rime  of  Constantine.  Now,  it  would  be  very 
strange,  that  a  city  which  had  so  many  synagogues, 
should  not  afford  above  one  church,  after  it  was  made 
Christian,  and  so  many  thousand  converts  were  in 
it  even  in  the  time  of  the  apostles.  But  it  had  also 
a  territory  without  the  city,  and  churches  at  some 
distance  from  it.  For  Bethlehem  was  in  the  diocese 
of  Jerusalem,  six  miles  from  the  mother-church ;  upon 
which  account  it  had  a  church  and  presbyters  of  its 
own,  but  those  subject  to  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  as 
St.  Jerom96  informs  us,  who  charges  John,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  for  an  extravagant  abuse  of  his  power, 
in  laying  his  injuncrions  on  his  presbyters  at  Beth- 
lehem,  that  they  should  not  haptize  the  catechu- 
mens  of  the  monastery,  who  stood  candidates  at 


87  Cotovic.  Itiner.  lib.  2.  c.  19.         ■  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  21. 

89  Euseb.  Chron.  an.  2237. 

90  Hieron.  de  Locis  Hebr.  voce  Emmaus. 

91  Lightfoot,  Horae  Hebr.  in  Matth.  Prooem. 

92  Otho,  Lexic.  Rabbin.  p.  627. 

93  Sigon.  de  Republic.  Hebr.  lib.  2.  c.  8.  Goodwin,  Mos. 
et  Aaron.  lib.  2.  c.  2. 

94  Optat.  lib.  3.  p.  62.  In  cujus  vertice  est  non  magna 
planities,  in  qua  fuerant  septem  synagogae,  ubi  Judaeprum 
populus  conveniens,  legem  per  Moysem  datam  discere  po- 
tuisset. 


Easter,  upon  which  they  were  sent  to  Diospolis  for 
baptism.  St.  Jerom  mentions  the  church  of  Thiria  " 
in  the  same  place,  where  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
ordained  presbyters  and  deacons :  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  there  were  many  other  such  parishes 
within  the  precincts  of  his  diocese,  acknowledging 
his  jurisdiction.  We  cannot  give  so  particular  an 
account  of  all  the  dioceses  of  Palestine  ;  but  those 
which  some  have  thought  the  least,  Lydda  and 
Jamnia,  appear  to  have  been  cities,  and  to  have  had 
their  dependences  in  the  neighbouring  country 
round  them.  So  that  except  Maiuma,  which  was 
disfranchised  by  Julian,  there  was  no  village  in 
Palestine  that  had  a  hishop  of  its  own  ;  but  the  vil- 
lages  were  all  as  so  many  parishes  to  the  neighbour- 
ing  city  in  whose  territory  they  lay  :  which  made 
these  diocesan  churches  still  of  the  same  species 
with  the  rest,  that  had  a  larger  extent  of  jurisdic- 
tion.  Josephus  indeed  calls  Lydda  a  village,  but 
he  says,  it  was  a  village  not  inferior  to  a  city ;  and 
afterward  it  was  made  a  city,  and  called  Diospolis, 
when  it  was  a  bishop's  see  :  and  though  its  diocese 
could  not  extend  very  far  one  way,  being  it  was  but 
six  miles  from  Joppa  toward  the  sea;  yet  other 
ways  it  extended  further,  for  St.  Jerom"  speaks  of 
Bethsarissa,  a  village  belonging  to  it,  though  it  was 
near  fifteen  miles'  distance  from  it,  in  the  region 
called  Regio  Tamnitica,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  territory  belonging  to  this  city. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  describing  the 
dioceses  of  Palestine,  because  here  Christianity  was 
first  planted,  and  the  true  model  of  ancient  episco- 
pacy  may  best  he  collected  from  them.  They  who 
reckon  these  bishoprics  no  larger  than  country 
parishes,  are  srrangely  mistaken  on  the  one  hand ; 
and  they  who  extend  their  bounds  as  wide  as  Ger- 
man  dioceses,  are  no  less  extravagant  on  the  other. 
To  make  the  right  estimate,  the  reader  must  remem- 
ber  that  there  were  never  quite  fifty  bishops  in  all 
the  three  Palestines.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  there  were  but  forty-five,  who  subscribed  in 
the  council  of  Jerusalem,  anno  536.  And  we  do 
not  find,  upon  the  nicest  inquiry,  they  ever  exceeded 
forty-eight.  So  that  it  were  the  absurdest  thing  in 
the  world  to  suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that  these 
dioceses  were  but  parish  churches,  or  single  congre- 
gations.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  remembered, 
that  the  extent  of  the  whole  country  was  not  ahove 


93  Epiph.  de  Mensur.  et  Ponder. 

96  Hieron.  Ep.  61.  ad  Pammach.  c.  16.  Tu  potiusscindis 
ecclesiam  qui  praecepisti  Bethleem  presbyleris  tuis,  ne  com- 
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a  hundred  and  sixly  miles,  it  is  as  evident  these 
dioceses  could  not  be  of  the  largest  size,  and,  if 
compared  with  some  others,  scarce  be  found  to  have 
the  proportion  of  one  to  twenty,  which  needs  no 
further  demonstration. 

The  next  patriarchate  is  that  of  An- 
a  ca'tMo?ueof  ihe  tioch,  to  which  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 

provinces    and   dio-  .  . 

.  m  -  ander  tiie  P:i-  assigns  thesc  tmrteen  provinces :  byna 

triaruh  of  Anliocll.  °  *  * 

Prima.  Syria  Secunda.  Thcodorias. 
Cilicia  Prima.  Cilicia  Secunda.  Isauria.  Eu- 
phratensis.  Osrhoena.  Mesopotamia.  Phoenicia 
Prima.  Phcenicia  Secunda.  Arabia,  and  the  isle 
of  Cyprus.  One  of  these,  Arabia  Philadelphiae,  has 
been  already  spoken  of;  and  three  others,  Isauria 
and  Cilicia  Prima  and  Secunda,  lying  in  Asia  Minor, 
shall  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter,  among  the 
provinces  of  that  country.  For  the  rest,  I  will  here 
give  first  a  particular  catalogue  of  the  dioceses  in 
each  province,  and  then  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
them  and  some  other  Eastern  provinces  not  men- 
tioned  by  that  writer. 

In  Syria  Prima. 

1.  Antiochia.  2.  Seleucia  Pieria.  3.  Berraea,  by 
some  called  Aleppo.  4.  Chalcis.  5.  Onosarta,  or 
rather  Anasarta.  6.  Gabbus.  To  which  Holstenius 
adds  another,  called  Paltus,  which  he  thinks  wrong 
placed  in  Theodorias. 

In  Syria  Secnnda. 

1.  Apamea,  upon  the  river  Orontes.  2.  Arethusa. 
3.  Epiphania.  4.  Larissa.  5.  Mariama,  or  Ma- 
riamne.  6.  Raphanaea.  7.  Seleucia  juxta  Belum, 
al.  Seleucobelus.  To  these  also  Holstenius  trans- 
fers  another,  named  Balanea,  out  of  the  province  of 
Theodorias,  where  he  thinks  it  was  wrong  placed ; 
but  he  is  mistaken. 

In  Theodorias. 

1.  Laodicea.    2.  Gabala.    3.  Paltos.    4.  Balanaea. 

In  Euphratesia,  or  Comagene. 

1.  Hieropolis.  2.  Cyrus.  3.  Samosata.  4.  Do- 
liche.  5.  Germanicia.  6.  Zeugma.  7-  Perre,  byT 
some  corruptly  read  Perga,  and  PeUa,  and  Peria,  as 
Holstenius  observes.  8.  Europus,  al.  Amphipolis 
and  Thapsacum.  9.  Urima.  10.  Caesarea,  other- 
wise  called  Neocaesarea  Euphratensis.  11.  Sergio- 
polis.  12.  Sura.  13.  Marianopohs,  which  some 
place  in  Syria  Secunda. 

In  Osrhoena,  or  Mesopotamia  Inferior. 

1.  Edessa.  2.  Carrse.  3.  Circesium.  4.  Nice- 
phorium.  5.  Batnae.  6.  Callinicus,  al.  Leontopolis. 
7.  Marcopolis.     8.  Himeria.     9.  Dausara. 


In  Mesopotamia  Superior. 

1.  Amida,  now  called  Caramit.  2.  Nisibis.  3. 
Rhesina.  4.  Martyropolis.  5.  Caschara.  To  these 
Holstenius  adds  two  more,  Cepha,  and  Mnisus  or 
Miniza. 

In  Phoenicia  Prima. 

1.  Tyrus.  2.  Sidon.  3.  Ptolemais,  or  Acon.  4. 
Berytus.  5.  Byblus.  6.  Tripolis.  7-  Arca.  8. 
Orthosias.  9.  Botrus.  10.  Aradus.  11.  Antaradus. 
12.  Porphyrium.  13.  Taneas,  or  Ceesarea  PhilippL 
14.  Sycaminum,  now  called  Capo  Carmelo. 

In  Phoenicia  Libani. 

I.  Damascus.  2.  Laodicea  Scabiosa.  3.  Abyla. 
4.  Heliopolis.  5.  Jabruda.  6.  Palmyra.  7-  Emesa. 
8.  Danaba.  9.  Evaria,  al.  Euroia,  al.  Justinianopolis. 
10.  Comoara.  11.  Corada.  12.  Saracenoram  Ci- 
vitas,  which  rather  belongs  to  Arabia.  Holstenius 
adds  one  more,  calied  Arlana. 

In  Cyprus. 

1.  Constantia.  2.  Citium.  3.  Amathus.  4.  Cu- 
rium.  5.  Paphos.  6.  Arsinoe.  7-  Lapithus.  8. 
Thamassus.  9.  Chytrus.  10.  Tremithus.  II.  Soli. 
12.  Ledra.  13.  Tiberiopolis.  Holstenius  adds  Car- 
teriopolis  and  Carpasia,  where  Philo  was  bishop, 
who  commonly,  by  a  vulgar  error,  is  called  Carpa- 
thius,  as  if  he  had  been  bishop  of  Carpathus,  an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  whereas  he  was 
bishop  of  this  Carpasia,  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  as 
Holstenius  and  Dr.  Cave  have  both  observed. 

Now,  to  make  some  few  remarks  Sccl  ]0 
upon  these  dioceses  distinctly,  I  ob-  ^^"t  c™ 
serve,  that  by  the  same  reason  that  prus 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  places  CyTprus  under  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  he  might  have  brought  As- 
syria,  Persia,  Babylonia,  Adiabene,  India,  and  the 
nation  of  the  Homerites  in  Arabia  Felix,  under 
Antioch  also.  For  there  were  bishops  in  all  these 
places,  as  I  shall  show,  but  independent  of  any 
patriarch  except  their  own  metropolitans.  And  so 
Cyprus  was  declared  to  be  by  the  council  of  Ephe- 
sus ;  whence  it  was  always  reckoned  an  autocepha- 
lus,  or  independent  province,  as  has  been  more  fully 
proved  in  another  place."  AU  I  have  further  to 
observe  of  it  here,  is  in  reference  to  those  fifteen 
dioceses  that  we  have  found  there,  that  they  were 
large  ones,  if  compared  with  those  of  Palestine  :  for 
Cy^prus  is  computed  by  Ferrarius  170  miles  long, 
and  by  others  200 ;  which  is  more  than  Palestine. 
Baudrand  reckons  it  500  miles  in  compass  ;  which, 
without  inquiring  any  further  into  the  particular 
distance  of  places,  or  largeness  of  the  cities  or  vil- 


99  Book  Il.chap.  18.  sect.  2. 
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lages,  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  those  dioceses  were 
none  of  the  least  size,  though  short  of  some  that  we 
shall  meet  with  in  the  continent,  as  we  take  a  view 
of  the  other  provinces. 

11  That  which  lay  next  to  Cyprus  was 

s»ri«"pridm»M!SdCf  Syria,  which  anciently  comprehended 
secmd».  all  the  count,.y  betwixt  the  Mediter- 

ranean  and  Euphrates ;  but  the  Romans  divided  it 
into  six  provinces,  Syria  Prima  and  Secunda,  Phoe- 
nicia  Prima  and  Secunda,  Theodorias,  and  Euphra- 
tensis,  otherwise  called  Hagiopolis  and  Comagene. 
The  six  provinces  together  are  computed  by  geo- 
graphers  to  be  between  three  and  four  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  two  hundred  broad  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates.  And  the  whole 
number  of  dioceses  in  all  the  provinces  was  about 
fifty-six,  that  is,  but  eight  more  than  we  found  in 
Palestine.  By  which  thc  reader  may  easily  make 
a  general  estimate  of  the  largeness  of  these  in  com- 
parison  of  the  other  in  Palestine,  by  considering  the 
dimensions  of  each  country,  and  comparing  them 
together.  But  I  will  speak  a  little  more  particularly 
of  a  few  dioceses  in  these  provinces.  Syria  Prima 
had  anciently  but  six  dioceses,  and  in  the  later  no- 
titias  we  find  only  five.  The  metropolis  was  Anti- 
och,  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  world.  Chry- 
sostom,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  competent 
judge  of  its  greatness,  speaks  sometimes  of  ten  or 
twenty  myriads,100  that  is,  a  hundred  or  two  hun- 
dred  thousand  people  in  it.  And  he  makes  this  a 
part  of  his  panegyric  upon  Ignatius,  that  whereas 
it  is  a  difficult  matter  sometimes  to  govern  a  hun- 
dred  or  fifty  men;  yet  such  was  his  wisdom  and 
virtue,  that  St.  Peter  doubted  not  to  commit  to  his 
care  a  city,  which  had  two  hundred  thousand  people 
in  it.  The  territory  without  the  city  was  answer- 
able  to  its  greatness  within :  for  one  way  it  reached 
two  days'  journey,  or  fifty  miles,  to  the  territory  of 
Cyrus,  where  Theodoret  was  bishop :  for  Strabo 
says,101  these  two  territories  joined  one  to  another. 
There  were  many  great  villages  like  cities  in  this 
compass  ;  as  Daphne,  in  the  suburbs  of  Antioch  ; 
Gindarus,  in  the  borders  of  the  diocese  toward  Cy- 
rus  :  in  Strabo's  time  it  was  a  city 102  belonging  to 
Cyrus,  or  Cyrrestica.  But  I  must  note,  that  there 
seem  to  have  been  two  places  of  that  name,  the  one 
a  city,  the  other  a  village.  For  Strabo  speaks  of  a 
Gindarus  in  the  Regio  Cyrrestica,  which  he  calls  a 
city :  and  we  find  one  Petrus  Gindarensis  sub- 
scribing  among  the  bishops  of  Syria  in  the  council 
of  Nice ;  who  was  also  among  the  bishops  of  the 
council  of  Antioch  which  condemned  Athanasius, 
as  Holstenius l03  and  Schelstrate  have  observed  out 


of  the  subscriptions  of  these  councils.  Whence  we 
may  conclude,  that  Gindarus  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
was  probably  the  same  city  whcreof  this  Peter  was 
bishop,  and  that  there  was  another  Gindarus,  a  vil- 
lage,  in  the  time  of  Theodoret,  belonging  to  Antioch, 
where  Asterius  the  monk  lived,  of  whom  Theodoret lw 
speaks  in  his  Religious  History ;  where  he  also  men- 
tions  other  villages 105  near  mount  Amanus  in  the 
territory  of  Antioch ;  which  must  be  at  a  great  dis- 
tance  from  Antioch;  for  Mount  Amanus  was  the 
northern  limit  of  Syria.  Berrsea  and  Chalcis  were 
large  cities,  twenty  miles  from  one  another.  In  the 
same  province  lay  Selecia  Pieria,  sixteen  miles  from 
Antioch  down  the  river  Orontes,  and  five  miles  from 
sea ;  which  was  compass  enough  to  make  a  large 
diocese,  though  much  inferior  to  the  former. 

In  Syria  Secunda  there  were  anciently  seven  bi- 
shoprics,  and  we  find  the  same  number  in  the  later 
notitias  of  the  church.  Of  these  Apamea  was  the 
metropolis,  a  city  which  Theodoret 106  makes  to  be 
seventy-five  miles  from  Antioch:  and  that  it  had  a 
large  territory  and  many  villages,  we  learn  from 
Strabo l07  and  other  ancient  writers.  Larissa  in  this 
province  is  computed  by  Ferrarius  to  be  fourteen 
miles  from  Apamea;  Arethusa,  sixteen  from  Epi- 
phania ;  Epiphania,  eighteen  from  Larissa.  So  that 
at  least  twenty  miles  will  be  allotted  to  cvery  diocese 
in  the  province. 

In  Phoenicia  Prima  some  few  cities,  SccL  12 
as  I  have  observed  before  in  speaking  pi™n?cmdprirnSa«nd 
of  Palestine,  lay  very  near  together,  as 
Sycaminum  and  Porphyrium,  whose  dioceses  could 
not  be  very  large  upon  that  account.  But  Tyre 
and  Sidon  and  Berytus  were  both  large  cities  and 
at  a  greater  distance.  For  Tyre  was  twenty-five 
miles  distant  from  Sidon  on  the  one  side,  and  as 
much  or  more  from  Ptolemais  on  the  other  side. 
Cotovicus108  reckons  it  but  twenty,  but  Ferrarius 
says  it  was  two  and  thirty.  And  the  city  itself  was 
very  large,  if  we  take  Strabo's  account,  for  he  says,109 
it  filled  an  island  that  was  nineteen  miles  in  com- 
pass.  Pliny ll0  agrees  as  to  the  bigness  of  the  island, 
but  makes  the  city  only  two  and  twenty  furlongs. 
Sidon  was  also  a  large  city,  and  not  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  any  other.  Baudrand  makes  it  twenty- 
five  from  Tyre,  and  thirty-five  from  Berytus.  Be- 
rytus  was  famous  for  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  and 
reckoned  among  the  great  and  fiourishing  cities  of 
the  East,  and  it  had  no  nearer  neighbours  than 
Sidon  on  the  south,  and  Byblus  on  the  north, 
which  Ferrarius  sets  at  thirty-four  miles'  distance 
from  it.  The  dioceses  in  the  other  Phoenicia,  to- 
ward  Mount  Libanus,  were  greater  than  the  former. 


100  Chrys.  Hom.  86.  in  Matth.    It.   Hom.  42.  in  Ignat. 
t.  1.  p.  567. 

101  Strabo,  lib.  16.  p.  751.  m  Id.  ibid. 

103  Holsten.  Annotat.  Geograph.  p.  206.     Schelstrat.  de 
Concil.  Antioch.  p.  93. 


104  Theod.  Hist.  Relig.  Vit.  Julian.  p.  777. 

i»5  Ibid.  Vit.  Simeon.  c.  6.  p.  808. 

">«Theod.  Ep.  113. 

107  Strabo,  lib.  16.  «*  Cotovic.  Itinerar.  lib.  1.  c.  20. 

"»  Strabo,  lib.  16.  "»  Plin.  lib.  5.  c.  19. 
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For  here  were  some  larger  cities  and  at  a  greater 
distance  from  one  another.  Among  these  was  the 
great  city  Damascus,  once  the  metropolis  of  the 
province,  the  largeness  of  which  may  be  collected 
from  what  Josephus  relates,1"  how  that  the  Damas- 
cenes  slew  there  ten  thousand  Jews  in  one  day. 
Emissa,  the  new  metropolis,is  accounted  also  alarge 
city  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,"2  who  equals  it  to 
Tyre  and  Sidon  and  Berytus.  And  for  their  terri- 
tories,  we  must  judge  of  them  by  their  distance  from 
other  places.  Laodicea  and  Arethusa  were  the 
nearest  neighbours  to  Emissa,  and  Ferrarius  makes 
them  sixteen  miles  distant  from  it.  And  we  do  not 
find  Damascus  pent  up  in  narrower  bounds  :  for  it 
was  surrounded  with  Abyla,  and  Jabruda,  and  Cae- 
sarea  Philippi,  the  last  of  which  Ferrarius  reckons 
twenty-six  miles  from  it.  Abyla  was  the  head  of  a 
region,  thence  called  Abylene,  which  gave  the  de- 
nomination  of  a  tetrarch  to  Lysanias,  as  St.  Luke 
informs  us :  whence  we  may  collect  there  was  a 
considerable  territory  belonging  to  it.  Here  was 
also  the  great  city  Palmyra,  the  head  of  another 
region,  thence  callcd  Palmyrene,  of  which  it  is  rea- 
sonable  to  make  the  same  conclusion  ;  though  I 
liave  nothing  more  particular  to  remark  of  the  extent 
of  these  regions,  save  that  Abyla  is  reckoned  thirty- 
two  miles  from  Heliopolis,  another  noted  city  in 
this  province.  and  one  of  its  ncarest  neighbours,  as 
Ferrarius  out  of  Antonine's  Itinerary  computes  their 
distance.      Vid.  Ferrar.  voce  Heliopolis. 

s^t  ,s_  In  the  province  of  Theodorias,  be- 

tween  Syria  Prima  and  Phcenicia  on 
the  sea-coast,  there  were  but  three  dioceses,  Lao- 
dicea  the  metropolis,  Balanea,  and  Gabala;  and  the 
same  are  mentioned  in  Goai^s  notitia  and  others. 
Now,  the  distance  of  these  places  may  be  seen  in 
Antonine's  Itinerary.  Balancawastwenty-four  miles 
from  Antaradus  in  Phcenicia ;  Gabala,  twenty-seven 
miles  from  Balanea,  which  Ferrarius  calls  twenty- 
four,  according  to  modern  accounts  ;  and  Laodicea 
the  metropolis  was  eighteen  from  Balanea.  And 
their  territories  extended  further  other  ways. 

In  the  province  of  Euphratesia,  or 
Comagene,  there  were  anciently  thir- 
teen  dioceses,  and  but  one  more  in 
later  notitias.  Here  were  several  large  cities,  as 
Hierapolis  the  metropolis  of  the  province,  and  Sa- 
mosata  on  the  Euphrates,  which  both  Josephus113 
and  Ammianus  Marcelhnus"4  describe  as  a  great 
and  magnificent  city.  But  the  largest  diocese  for 
extent  of  territory  in  these  parts  was  that  of  Cyrus, 
where  Theodoret  was  bishop,  who  gives  a  most  par- 
ticular  account  of  it.     He  says  in  one  place,"5  it 


Sect.  14. 
OfEuphrates 
or  Comagen 


was  forty  miles  in  length  and  forty  in  breadth  ;  and 
that  there  were  above  six  myriads,  or  threescore 
thousand  Z,vya  ovjuga  of  land  in  it.  Now  a  jugum 
of  land  was  not  a  single  acre,  as  some  learned  men 
mistake ;  but  as  much  land  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  could 
plough  in  a  year  ;  and  the  Roman  taxes  were  raised 
by  such  proportions  of  land,  whence  the  ordinary 
tax  upon  land  was  styled  jugatio  in  the  civil  law,  as 
I  have  had  occasion  to  note  "6  in  another  place.  So 
that  threescore  thousandyMt/a,  according  to  this  ac- 
count,  will  make  a  far  greater  diocese,  than  if  we 
should  understand  it  of  single  acres  only.  And  that 
we  may  not  think  this  was  barren  and  unoccupied 
land,  Theodoret  in  another  place  specifies  what 
number  of  churches  and  parishes  he  had  in  his  dio- 
cese,  which  he  says "'  were  eight  hundred :  some 
of  which  were  overrun  with  the  heresies  of  Marcion, 
Arius,  and  Eunomius,  when  he  came  to  the  diocese ; 
but  he  converted  above  ten  thousand  of  one  sect 
only,  viz.  Marcionites,"8  to  the  catholic  faith,  and 
of  others  some  thousands  more.  All  which  argu- 
ments  agree  to  make  it  one  of  the  largest  dioceses 
of  the  East,  as  Blondel  "9  ingenuously  confesses  it 
to  be,  though  some  others  would  fain  insinuate  the 
whole  story  to  be  a  fiction,  when  yet  all  circum- 
stances  concur  to  give  it  the  clearest  evidences  of 
truth.  They  who  would  see  objections  answered, 
may  consult  Bishop  Stillingfleet120  or  Dr.  Maurice,121 
who  have  particularly  considered  the  exceptions 
that  have  been  raised  against  it.  As  to  the  other 
cities  of  this  province,  Doliche,  Germanicia,  Nico- 
polis,  Zeugma,  CVsarea,  &c,  some  of  them  were 
but  small  cities,  as  Doliche,  which  Theodoret  speaks 
of'~  with  the  diminutive  title  of  woMxvi)  oyti/cpd,  a 
very  small  city  :  but  they  might  have  large  dioceses, 
as  Cyrus  had,  which  itself  was  neither  a  great  city 
nor  very  well  inhabited,  but  had  a  diocese  larger 
than  many  other  cities  which  were  ten  timcs  the 
bigness  of  it. 

In   the   Roman  provinces  beyond 

Sect     15 

the  Euphrates  (which  some  call  by    or  osrhotna,  »dJ 

.  Mesopotamia. 

the  general  name  of  Mesopotamia, 
because  it  lay  between  the  two  rivers  Tigris  and 
Euphrates ;  but  the  Romans  divided  it  into  two 
provinces,  Osrhoena  on  the  banks  of  Euphrates,  and 
Mesopotamia  toward  the  Tigris)  there  are  so  few 
dioceses  to  be  found  in  ancient  records,  that  to  me 
it  seems  probable  that  our  accounts  are  very  im- 
perfect :  for  the  whole  number  in  both  provinces  is 
but  sixteen  ;  whereas  in  the  later  notitias  there  are 
sixteen  in  Osrhoena  alone,  and  in  the  other  pro- 
vince  thirty-five  more ;  which  makes  it  probable 
that  ancient  accounts  are  here  defective.     Other- 


111  Joseph.  de  Bell.  lib.  2.  c.  25.  "2  Ammian.  lib.  14.  c.  8. 
113  Joseph.  de  Bell.  lib.  7.  c.  27.  m  Ammian.  lib.  14.  c.  8. 
ll5Theodor.  Ep.  42  et  47.  "8  See  BookV.c.3.  sect.3. 
'"  Theod.  Ep.  113.  ad  Leon.  'Et>  oKxu/coo-tats  liackTjtrtats 

i\ax«n  Troi.fxaii/eiv.TocravTasyap  6  KvppWi  irapotKias  ?XE'- 


118  Id.  Ep.  145.  p.  1026.    n\£t'ous  np-vpiovi,  &c. 

119  Blondel.  Apol.  p.  185. 

'-»  Stillingfl.  of  Separat.  p.  258. 

121  Maurice's  Defence  of  Dioc.  Episc.  p.  396. 

122  Theod.  lib.  5.  c.  4. 
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wise  we  must  say,  that  these   dioceses  were   ex- 

tremely  large.     For  Baudrand  makes  the  country 

four  hnndred  and  twenty  miles  long,  and  two  hun- 

dred  and  seventy  hroad.     Which  divided  into  six- 

teen  dioceses  would  make  them  all  of  great  extent. 

But  the  country  seems  not  to  have  heen  all  con- 

verted,  for  the  Roman  cities  were  only  such  as  lay 

by  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  chiefly  upon  the 

Euphrates.     I  shall  therefore  make  no  other  esti- 

mate  of  them,  than  by  the  certain  light  we  have  of 

them  in  ancient  history.     From  which  it  is  clear, 

that  some  of  them  were  at  least  such  episcopal  dio- 

ceses  as  were  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  that 

is,  cities  with  country  regions  and  village  churches. 

This  is  evident  from  what  Epiphanius  observes  of 

Chascara,  one  of  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  that 

beside  the  bishop's  see  it  had  village  churches,  and 

presbyters  incumbent  on  them,  in  the  third  century. 

For  speaking123  of  Manes   the   heretic,  the  first 

founder  of  the  Manichees,  he  says,  When  he  had 

been  baffled  at  a  public  disputation  by  Archelaus, 

bishop  of  Chascara,  and  had  like  to  have  been  stoned 

by  the  people,  he  fled  to  Diodoris,  a  village  belong- 

ing  to  Chascara,  where  one  Tryphon  was  presbyter, 

whom  he  challenged  to  a  new  disputation.     And  if 

the  lesser  cities  had  such  kind  of  dioceses,  we  may 

readily  conclude  the  same  of  Nisibis  the  metropolis, 

which  was  so  large  a  city  as  to  be  able  to  defend  it- 

self  sometimes  against  all  the  power  of  the  Persian 

empire ;   being,  as  Sozomen  observes  of  it,124  in  a 

manner  all  Christian  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 

Julian.     Edessa,  the  metropolis  of  the  other  pro- 

vince  of  Osrhoena,  was  also  a  very  large  city,  and 

the  royal  seat  of  Agbarus,  who  lived  in  our  Sa- 

viour's  time,  and  by  whose  means  it  is  generally 

thought  to  be  converted  very  early  to  Christianity ; 

and  so  it  might  perhaps  from  the  very  first  have 

several  churches  in  it.     However,  in  after  ages  we 

are  sure  it  had  :  for  Sozomen,  speaking  of  the  per- 

secution  under  Valens  the  Arian  emperor,  says,  He 

took  away  all  the  churches  within  the  city,  among 

which125that  of  St.  Thomas  was  one,  so  that  the 

people  were  forced  to  assemble  in  gardens  without 

the  city  for  Divine  service. 

Beside  these  provinces  mentioned 

of A"rmp'nia  Per-    by   Carolus    a    Sancto   Paulo,   there 
8ica' 

were  some  other  countries  out  of  the 

bounds  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  had  the  same 

form  of  episcopal  government ;  upon  which  there- 

fore  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  make  a  few  strictures, 

whilst  we  are  speaking  of  the  Eastern  provinces. 

That  which  we  now  call  Armenia  Magna,  was  an- 

ciently  called  Armenia  Persica,  because  it  belonged 


not  to  the  Roman,  but  to  the  Persian  empire. 
Here  were  also  bishops  in  the  time  of  Thcodoret,  as 
appears  from  some  of  his  epistles.  For  writing  to 
one  Eulalius  a  bishop,  he  styles  him,126  for  distinc- 
tion  sake,  rifc  njpo-iKijc  'Antxtviaq,  bishop  of  thc  Per- 
sian  Armenia.  And  another  epistle127  is  directed  to 
one  Eusebius,  a  bishop  of  the  same  region.  By 
which  it  is  plain  there  were  bishops  in  that  coun- 
try  in  Theodoret's  time ;  but  how  many  we  cannot 
learn  from  him  or  any  other  ancient  writer.  Otho 
Frisingensis,129  and  Baronius,129  and  some  other  mo- 
dern  writers,  talk  much  of  the  catholic  of  Armenia 
that  sent  to  submit  himself  to  the  pope  in  the 
twelfth  century,  having  a  thousand  bishops  under 
him.  But,  as  Mr.  Brerewood130  rightly  observes,  if 
the  whole  story  be  not  a  fiction,  Otho  must  needs 
mistake  obedience  for  communion  :  for  the  catholic 
of  Armenia  might  have  a  great  number  of  the  Ja- 
cobite  bishops  in  his  communion,  but  there  could 
not  be  so  many  in  Armenia  under  his  jurisdiction. 
For  the  modern  notitia  mentions  but  nineteen  bi- 
shops  in  this  Armenia,  as  the  reader  will  find  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  this  book.  And  it  is  not  pro- 
bable  they  should  multiply  from  twenty  to  a  thou- 
sand  in  an  age  or  tvvo.  However,  this  story  has  no 
relation  to  the  state  of  the  church  in  the  primitive 
ages,  about  which  the  present  inquiry  is  only  con- 
cerned. 

We  have  some  further  account  of  Sect  ]7 
the  churches  in  other  parts  also  of  the  ah°L*7nda  chau' 
Persian  dominions,  beyond  the  river  diEa' 
Tigris,  in  Adiabene,  which  is  a  region  of  Assyria, 
and  in  Babylonia  or  Chaldaea,  in  which  we  find  two 
large  cities,  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  under  one 
bishop.  These  were  the  royal  seats  of  the  Persian 
kings,  and  but  three  miles  from  each  other,  as 
Pliny131  and  Ferrarius  after  him  compute,  though 
others  place  them  at  a  greater  distance.  Seleucia 
is  by  some  said  to  be  the  same  as  Mosul,  the  pre- 
sent  seat  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Nestorians.  But 
anciently  they  were  both  but  one  diocese,  as  we 
learn  from  Sozomen,132  who  styles  Simeon  arch- 
bishop  of  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia,  under  Sapores 
king  of  Persia,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine.  There  were  other  bishops  also  in  these  parts 
at  the  same  time,  some  of  which  sivffered  martyrdom 
together  with  Simeon,  as  the  same  author  informs 
us.133  He  also  mentions  one  Acepsimas,  a  bishop 
in  the  region  of  Adiabene,  and  twenty-three  more, 
whose  names  are  there  recorded,  as  sufTering  mar- 
tyrdom  about  the  same  time 134  in  several  parts  of 
the  Persian  empire.  And  what  sort  of  dioceses  they 
had,  we  may  conjecture  from  what  Sozomen135  says 


123  Epiph.  Haer.  66.  Manicha:.  n.  11. 
121  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  3.  I24  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  18. 

126  Theodor.  Ep.  77.  ad  Eulal.  '"  Theod.  Ep.  78. 

128  Otto  Frieing.  lib.  7.  c.  32.  129  Baron.  an.  1195. 


130  Brerewood,  Inquir.  c.  24. 

131  Plin.  lib.  6.  c.  26. 
"»  Ibid.  c.  10. 

135  Ibid.  c.  13. 


132  Sozom.  lib.  2.  c.  9. 
131  Ibid.  c.  13. 
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of  one  of  them,  named  Bichor,  that  he  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom  together  wiih  Maureandus  his  chorepiscopus, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  more  of  the  clergy  that 
were  under  him.  Such  a  number  of  clergy,  and  a 
chorepiscopus  among  them,  seem  to  bespeak  a  pretty 
large  diocese;  and  if  the  rest  were  answerable  to 
this,  we  may  conclude  the  bishops  were  all  of  the 
same  species  as  we  have  seen  in  all  the  Eastern 
nations. 

Theodorus  Lector136  speaks  of  an- 
<jf  tfac  immireni  other  nation  converted  to  Lhnstianity 

in     PerMa,    and  .  .  .  J 

FeS""* '" Arabla  ln  tlme  °  Anastasius  the  emperor, 
whom  he  names  Immireni,  and  says, 
they  were  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  dwelt 
in  the  most  southern  parts  of  their  dominions. 
Whether  they  had  above  one  bishop  is  not  certain  ; 
for  only  one  is  mentioned  as  set  over  them  upon 
their  conversion.  And  it  might  be  with  them,  as  it 
was  with  some  other  barbarous  people,  Goths,  Sa- 
racens,  &c,  that  one  bishop  served  the  whole  na- 
tion.  Valesius  confounds  this  people  with  the  Ho- 
merita?,  whom  Bochart  and  others  more  truly  place 
in  Arabia  Felix  toward  the  South  Sea.  Baronius137 
supposes  the  Homerites  first  converted  to  the  Chris- 
tian  faith  about  the  year  354,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Indians  or  Ethiopians  were  converted  in  the 
reign  of  Constantius.  But  we  have  no  account  then 
of  wliat  bishops  were  settled  among  them  :  but  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  age,  we  find  the  Chris- 
tian  religion  in  a  flourishing  condition  there,  till 
one  Dunaan,  an  apostate  Jew,  having  gotten  the 
kingdom,  raised  a  great  persecution  against  the 
church,  especially  at  Nargan,  where  one  Arethas 
was  a  petty  king,  subject,  as  many  other  small  re- 
guli  were,  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Homerites,  whom 
he  barbarously  destroyed  with  all  his  people.  But 
this  cloud  quickly  blowing  over  by  the  assistance  of 
Justin  the  Roman  emperor,  and  Elesban  king  of 
Ethiopia,  who  conquered  Dunaan,138  the  government 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  a  Christian  king,  in 
whose  time  Gregentius,  archbishop  of  Tephra,  the 
royal  city,  is  said  to  have  had  that  famous  disputa- 
tion  with  Herbanus  the  Jew,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  conversion  of  an  incredible  number  of  Jews 
in  that  region.  Here  I  chiefly  observe,  that  Gre- 
gentius  is  styled  archbishop  of  Tephra,  which  im- 
plies,  that  he  had  suffragan  bishops  under  him : 
and  in  the  relation  of  his  death  at  the  end139  of  the 
dispute,  it  is  added,  that  both  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons  were  gathered  together  to  attend  his  fu- 
neral.  By  which  it  appears,  that  the  state  of  that 
church,  so  far  as  we  have  any  account  of  it,  was 
conformable  to  other  churches. 


We  have  some  few  intimations  also  Sect  ]9 

given  us  of  churches  planted  anciently  UM^Sawwn aTn"s 
among  the  Saracens  in  Arabia,  which  Arab,a' 
were  never  under  the  Roman  empire.  Hilarion  is 
said  by  some  "°  to  have  begun  the  conversion  of  this 
nation,  but  it  was  not  completed  till  Mauvia,  queen 
of  the  Saracens,  made  it  a  condition  of  her  making 
peace  with  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Valentinian, 
that  they  should  send  her  one  Moses,  a  famous  monk, 
to  be  the  bishop  of  her  nation  ;  which  wTas  accord- 
ingly  done,  and  so  he  became  the  first  bishop  of 
that  region  of  the  Saracens,  as  Ruffin,"1  and  So- 
crates,142  and  the  other  historians  inform  us.  Sozo- 
men  also  adds,  that  one  Zocomos,  another  regulus 
or  petty  prince  of  another  region  of  the  Saracens, 
being  converted  by  a  monk,  brought  over  all  his 
subjects  to  the  Christian  faith.  Theodorus  Lec- 
tor"5  likewise  mentions  another  of  these  Saracen 
princes,  named  Alamundarus,  who  embraced  the 
faith  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  anno 
513.  And  Cyril  of  Scythopolis,  who  wrote  the 
Lives  of  Euthymius  and  Sabas,  takes  notice  also  of 
a  plantation  of  Saracens  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment  in  Palestine,'"  over  whom  one  Peter,  a  converl- 
ed  Saracen,  who  had  before  been  their  captain,  was 
made  the  first  bishop  by  Juvenal,  bishop  of  Je- 
rusalem,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
Now,  we  are  to  observe,  that  as  these  Saracens 
were  thus  divided  into  little  nations,  (after  the  man- 
ner  of  the  Arabians,)  and  had  each  their  regulus,  or 
petty  prince ;  so  they  seem  each  to  have  had  their 
proper  bishop,  one  to  a  nation,  and  no  more.  And 
therefore  in  councils  we  find  them  usually  subscrib- 
ing  themselves  rather  by  the  title  of  their  nation, 
Episcopus  Gentis  Saracenorum,  than  any  other  way. 
Which  I  take  to  be  an  indication,  not  that  all  the 
Saracens  in  the  world  had  but  one  bishop,  but  that 
every  petty  nation  had  a  bishop  of  its  own,  though 
it  is  hard  to  distinguish  sometimes  which  family  or 
tribe  of  them  is  meant  by  that  general  title.  In 
the  second  council  of  Ephesus,145  one  Auxilaus  is 
styled  Episcopus  Saracenorum  Fcederatorum,  among 
the  bishops  of  Palestine,  whence  it  is  easy  to  con- 
clude,  there  is  meant  the  same  Saracens  that  Cyril 
speaks  of,  who  were  confederate  with  the  Romans, 
or  under  the  Roman  government.  But  in  other 
places  we  are  left  to  guess  what  Saracens  maybe 
meant,  since  they  were  divided  into  several  petty 
nations,  and  more  than  one  nation  of  them,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith. 

There  is  one  Eastern  country  more,         Sect  ^o. 
famous  for  its  conversion  by  jEdesius  Um^POT 'iSdknt 
and  Frumentius,  in  the  time  of  Atha-    e>on    ^71"' 


>36  Theodor.  Lect.  lib.  2.  p.  567. 

137  Baron.  an.  354.  n.  14. 

138  Acta  Martyr.  Homeritar.  ap.  Baron.  an.  522  et  523. 

139  Gregeut.  Disput.  cum  Herban.  Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  Lat. 
t.  I.  p.  272. 


>w  Baron.  an.  372.  p.  344.  ">  Ruffin.  lib.  2.  c.  6. 

>«  Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  36.     Theodor.  lib.  4.  c.  23.     Sozom. 
lib.  6.  c.  38.  "3  Theodor.  Lector.  lib.  2. 

144  Cyril.  Vit.  Euthym.  ap.Baron.  an.  420.  p.  481. 

145  Conc.  Ephes.  2.  in  Act.  I.  Conc.  Chalcedon.  t.  4.  p.  118. 
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nasius,  but  yct  learned  men  are  not  agreed  where 
to  place  it.  The  ancient  historians,  Ruffin,'"  So- 
crates,1"  and  the  rest  that  relate  the  story,  commonly 
call  it  India  Ulterior,  the  Inner  India  :  whence  Ca- 
rolus  a  Sancto  Paulo,1"  and  Baronius,1*'  and  many 
others  take  it  for  granted,  that  they  mean  India 
within  Ganges,  the  other  part  without  Ganges  hav- 
ing  heen  converted  before  (as  they  think)  by  the 
apostle  St.  Bartholomew.  But  Holstenius  15°  and 
Valesius151  correct  this  mistake,  and  Bishop  Pear- 
son152  has  more  fully  proved  that  the  India  they 
speak  of  was  no  part  of  the  East  Indies,  but  India 
beyond  Egypt,  which  was  part  of  Ethiopia,  whereof 
Axumis  was  the  metropolis.  This  lay  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  over  against  the  country 
of  the  Homerites  in  Arabia,  whence  Constantius,  in 
one  of  his  laws,153  joins  these  two  nations  together. 
From  which,  and  many  other  authorities,  Bishop 
Pearson  unanswerably  proves,  that  this  India  can 
be  understood  of  no  other  but  the  Ethiopic  India, 
whereof  Axumis  was  the  metropolis.  This  the 
ancients  called  India  as  well  as  the  other :  for  Vir- 
gil  says,  the  Nile  fiowed  from  the  Blackamore 
Indians;154  and  Procopius  Gazensis  styles  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Indian  Sea,  because  it  bordered  upon  this 
India  beyond  Egypt.  Now,  in  this  country  Fru- 
mentius  was  the  first  bishop  that  we  read  of,  being 
ordained  bishop  of  Axumis  by  Athanasius  and  a 
synod  of  Egyptian  bishops,  and  sent  thither  to  con- 
vert  the  country  and  settle  churches  among  them : 
which  therefore,  we  need  not  doubt,  were  of  the 
same  species  with  those  in  Egypt  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  For  Axumis  was  not  the  only  place 
that  had  a  bishop.  For  Palladius  mentions  one 
Moses,155  bishop  of  Adulis,  which  was  another  city 
of  Ethiopia.  And  in  his  Life  of  St.  Chrysostom,156 
he  also  speaks  of  one  of  his  own  name,  Palladius, 
bishop  of  the  Blemyes,  which  were  a  people  of 
Ethiopia,  adjoining  to  Egypt,  as  Strabo,  and  Pliny, 
and  other  geographers  inform  us.  Bishop  Pearson 
gives  some  other  proofs,  out  of  Cedrenus  and  the 
Arabic  canons  of  the  Nicene  council,  and  their  an- 
cient  liturgies,  that  they  had  bishops  in  that  coun- 
try  ever  since  this  their  first  conversion.  But  no- 
thing  more  particular  occurring  concerning  their 
dioceses,  for  want  of  better  light  we  can  give  no 
further  account  of  them.  And  for  the  same  reason 
I  must  omit  several  other  Eastern  nations,  as  the 
Parthians,  and  Indians  about  Ganges,  which  were 
converted  by  St.  Thomas   the  apostle ;   and   the 


146  Ruffin.  lib.  1.  c.  9. 

147  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  19. 

148  Carol.  a  S.  Paulo.  Geogr.  Sacr.  p.  268. 
148  Baron.  Not.  in  Martyrol.  Die  27.  Octob. 

150  Holsten.  Not.  in  Carol.  a  S.  Paulo.  Geogr.  p.  171. 

151  Vales.  Not.  in  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  19. 

142  Pearson,  Vind.  Ignat.  par.  2.  c.  11.  p.  332. 

153  Nullus  ad  gentem  Auxumitarum  et  Homeritas  ire  prae- 


Iberians  and  other  nations  lying  upon  the  Caspian 
Sea,  which  Ruffin15'  says  were  converted  first  by  a 
captive  woman  in  the  time  of  Constantine.  Ancient 
history  affords  us  but  slender  accounts  of  the  original 
of  these  churches,  and  less  of  the  constitution  and 
settlement  of  them.  So  that,  taking  our  leave  of 
these  far-distant  regions,  we  will  come  next  to  a 
part  of  the  world  which  is  better  known,  which  is 
the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  under  which 
were  anciently  comprehended  all  the  provinces  of 
Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  except  Isauria  and  Cilicia, 
which  always  belonged  to  the  patriarch  of  Antioch. 
I  shall  first  speak  of  Asia  Minor,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  European  provinces,  taking  each  country  as 
they  lie  in  their  natural  order. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A   CONTINUATION    OF    THIS    ACCOUNT    IN    THE    PRO- 
VINCES    OF    ASIA    MINOR. 

To  understand  the  state  of  diocesan 

churches  in  Asia  Minor,  it  will  be     of  theCte'tent  of 

.      «  -.  ,     ,  .      Asia  Minor  and   the 

proper,  betore  we  descend  to  parti-  number  of  dioceses 

,  .  ,  contained  therein. 

culars,  to  examine  the  extent  of  the 
country  in  gross,  and  see  how  many  dioceses  are  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  :  for  by  this  we  may  make 
an  estimate  of  them  in  general,  allowing  each  dio- 
cese  its  proportion  upon  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
country  into  so  many  parts  as  there  were  dioceses 
in  it.  Not  that  they  were  really  so  equally  divided; 
(for  in  summing  up  the  particulars  we  shall  find 
here  were  some  of  the  largest  and  some  of  the  small- 
est  dioceses  in  the  world ;)  but  we  may  conceive 
them  as  equal,  in  order  to  make  a  division  of  the 
whole  country  at  once  among  them.  Now,  Dr. 
Heylin  in  his  Geography '  reckons  the  length  of  Asia 
Minor  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  river  Euphrates 
to  be  630  miles  ;  and  the  breadth  from  Sinus  Issicus 
in  Cilicia  to  Trabezond  in  Pontus  to  be  210  miles. 
The  ancient  geographers,  Strabo2  and  Pliny,3  make 
it  almost  200  miles  more  in  length.  But  then  their 
accounts  are  taken  from  some  ancient  perijylus  or 
sea  voyage,  which  never  proceeds  in  a  direct  line, 
but  takes  in  the  bendings  and  windings  of  the  sea, 
which  may  easily  stretch  600  to  800  miles  :  so  that 
the  accounts  may  be  the  same,  when  allowance  is 


ceptus,  ultra  annui  temporis  spatia  debet  Alexandriae  de 
ca^tero  commorari. 

154  Virgil.  Georg.  4.  ver.  291.     Usque  coloratis  amnis  de- 
vexus  ab  Indis. 

155  Pallad.  de  Gentibus  Indise. 

156  Pallad.  Vit.  Chrysost.  c.  20.       ■«  Ruffin.  lib.  1.  c.  10. 

1  Heylin,  Cosmogr.  lib.  3.  p.  3. 

2  Strabo,  lib.  12.  p.  547  et  548.        8  Plin.  Hb.  G.  c.  2 
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made  for  the  excesses  of  one  way  of  measuring 
above  the  other.  As  to  the  breadth,  Pliny's  account 
is  rather  less:  for  he  makes  it  but  bare  200  miles4 
from  Sinus  Issicus  to  the  Euxine  Sea.  But  then  he 
says,  this  was  the  narrowest  part  of  it,  where  the 
two  seas  almost  made  it  a  peninsula.  And  it  is 
certain  in  other  parts  it  was  much  broader.  For 
Strabo5  reckons  thebreadth  of  Cappadocia  only  from 
Pontus  to  Mount  Taurus  1800  stadia,  which  is  above 
200  miles  :  and  yet  Casaubon"  supposes,  that  by 
Pontus  he  does  not  mean  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  but 
the  province  of  Pontus,  which  was  to  be  added  to 
the  breadth  of  Asia  on  one  side  of  Cappadocia,  as 
Cilicia  was  on  the  other.  So  that  we  can  hardly 
suppose  the  breadth  of  Asia,  taking  one  part  with 
another,  to  be  less  than  300  miles.  Now,  this  was 
divided  by  the  Romans  into  two  large  civil  dioceses, 
the  Asiatic  and  Ponlic,  each  of  which  had  ten 
or  eleven  provinces  in  them,  and  every  province  se- 
veral  cities  and  episcopal  dioceses,  beside  those  of 
Isauria  and  Cilicia,  which  are  reckoned  to  the  Ori- 
ental  diocese,  and  were  under  the  patriarch  of  Anti- 
och.  Christopherson,inhis  translationof  Theodoret, 
makes  a  strange  mistake  concerning  these  bishop- 
rics.  For  whereas  Theodoret  says,  that  Asia,  or 
the  Asiatic  diocese,  was  vnb  ivdixa  apxovrwv,  under 
eleven  civil  prefects,'  he  translates  it,  undecim  antis- 
tites,  as  if  there  had  been  but  eleven  bishops  in  all 
the  Asiatic  diocese  ;  and  only  as  many  in  the  Pontic 
diocese,  because  Theodoret  says,  it  had  laapi9fiovg 
tiyovpkvovgtthe  same  number  of  governors:  whereas 
Theodoret  is  not  speaking  of  ecclesiastical  governors, 
but  civil  governors  of  provinces ;  whereof  there  was 
the  nuxnber  Theodoret  speaks  of  in  each  of  those 
dioceses :  but  bishoprics  were  abundantly  more 
numerous ;  for  some  single  provinces  had  above 
forty,  and  in  the  whole  number  they  were,  according 
to  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo's  reckoning,  three  hun- 
dred  and  eighty-eight,  viz.  in  Asia  forty-two,  Helles- 
pont  nineteen,  Phrygia  Pacatiana  Prima  twenty-nine, 
Pacatiana  Altera  five,  Phrygia  Salutaris  twenty, 
Lydia  twenty-four,  Caria  twenty-five,  Lycia  twenty- 
eight,  Pamphylia  Primatwelve,  Pamphylia  Secunda 
twenty-four,  Pisidia  nineteen,  Lycaonia  nineteen, 
Cappadocia  Prima  six,  Cappadocia  Secunda  six, 
Cappadocia  Tertia  five,  Armenia  Prima  five,  Arme- 
nia  Secunda  ten,  Galatia  Prima  seven,  Galatia  Se- 
cunda  four,  Pontus  Polemoniacus  six,  Elenopontus 
six,  Paphlagonia  five,  Honorias  five,  Bithynia  Prima 
fourteen,  Bithynia  Secunda  four,  Cilicia  Prima 
seven,  Cilicia  Secunda  nine,  Isauria  twenty-three. 
In  the  latter  notitia,  which  the  reader  will  find  at 
the  end  of  this  book,  the  number  is  a  little  increased 
to  four  hundred  and  three.     For  though  some  pro- 


vinces  decreased,  yetothers  increasedin  their  num- 
bers,  so  that  in  the  eighth  century  we  find  fifteen 
dioceses  more  than  were  in  former  ages,  which  is 
no  great  alteration  in  such  a  multitude,  considering 
what  great  additions  have  been  made  in  some  other 
countries  in  comparison  of  this.  Now  then,  sup- 
posing  400  dioceses  to  have  been  in  a  country  600 
miles  in  length  and  300  in  breadth,  let  us  examine 
how  much  upon  an  equal  distribution  will  fall  to 
every  diocese.  And  it  appears  upon  an  exact  com- 
putation,  that  supposing  there  had  been  450  dio- 
ceses,  there  would  have  been  20  miles  to  each  dio- 
cese ;  and  consequently,  there  bcing  not  so  many 
by  50,  every  diocese  must  have  so  much  the  more 
upon  an  equal  distribution.  But  then  it  must  be 
owned,  that  the  distribution  was  generally  unequal 
in  this  country ;  for  the  bishoprics  of  the  Pontic 
provinces  were  for  the  most  part  very  large,  and 
those  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  consequently  the 
smaller  upon  that  account,  and  abundantly  more 
numerous :  so  that  here  the  reader  may  view  the 
largest  and  smallest  dioceses  in  the  world  together, 
and  yet  the  same  species  of  episcopacy  maintained 
in  all  without  distinction. 

To  begin  withthe  Pontic  provinces : 
Cappadocia  was  a  very  large  country,  or  cappadVi» 
and  had  but  few  bishoprics.  Strabo  8 
reckons  it  3000  stadia  in  length,  that  is,  375  miles : 
but  then  he  takes  it  in  a  larger  sense  than  we  do 
now,  asincluding  all  from  the  provinces  of  Lycaonia 
and  Phrygia  to  the  Euphrates ;  which  takes  in  Ar- 
menia  Minor  as  well  as  Cappadocia :  for  anciently 
they  were  all  one  kingdom,  though  afterwards  di- 
vided  into  five  provinces,  three  Cappadocias,  and 
Armenia  Prima  and  Secunda.  But  nowin  all  these 
five  provinces  there  were  not  thirty  dioceses  at  first, 
and  some  of  those  were  new  erected  in  the  fourth 
century,  as  Sasima,  where  Gregory  Nazianzen  was 
made  bishop,  which  before  belonged  either  to  Cae- 
sarea,  the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia  Prima,  from 
which  it  was  100  miles  distant;  or  to  Tyana,  the 
metropolis  of  Cappadocia  Secunda,  from  which  it 
lay  32  miles,9  as  Ferrarius  computes.  This  shows 
that  these  dioceses  were  of  great  extent :  but  we 
have  still  more  certain  evidence  of  the  thing ;  for 
Gregory  Nazianzen10  says,  that  St.  Basil,  who  was 
bishop  of  Caesarea,  had  fifty  chorepiseopi  under  him; 
and  Basil  himself  often  speaks  of  his  chorepiscopi," 
and  country  presby ters  and  deacons  under  them : " 
which  argues  his  diocese  to  be  of  great  extent, 
though  we  cannot  precisely  fix  the  limits  of  it.  And 
the  paucity  of  dioceses  in  this  province  argues  the 
same.  For  by  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo's  account, 
beside  Ceesarea,  the  metropolis  of  the  first  Cappa- 


«  Plin.  lib.  6.  c.  2. 
6  Casaub.  in  loc. 
8  Strabo,  lib.  12.  p. 


5Strabo,  lib.  12.  p.  539. 
7  Theod.  lib.  5.  c.  28. 
539. 


9  Fenar.  Lexic.  Geogvaph.  voce  Sasima. 

10  Naz.  Carm.  de  Vita  Sua.  »  Basil,  Ep.  181. 
12  Ibid.  Ep.  412. 
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docia,  thcre  werc  but  five  bishoprics  more  in  that 
province,  Nyssa,  where  Gregory  Nyssen  was  bishop, 
Thermee  Regiee,  Camuliana  or  Justinianopolis  Nova, 
Ciscissa,  and  Theodosiopolis,  at  the  time  of  the  sixth 
general  council ;  which  are  the  same  that  are  men- 
tioned  in  the  later  natitias,  only  Methodiopolis  is 
put  for  Theodosiopolis  Armenia?,  to  which  province 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  ascribes  it.  So  that  there 
were  really  never  above  five  dioceses  in  this  pro- 
vince,  and  two  of  those,  Camuliana  and  Ciscissa, 
erected  after  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  For  in  the 
synodical  epistle  of  this  province  to  the  emperor 
Leo  at  the  end  of  that  council,  there  are  but  two 
bishops  subscribe  beside  the  metropolitan  of  Cx- 
sarea,  viz.  the  bishops  of  Nyssa  and  Thermae.  So- 
zomen"  speaks  of  one  Prapidius,  governor  of  St. 
BasiFs  hospital,  (called  Basilias  from  its  founder,) 
who  was  likewise  a  bishop  that  had  several  villages 
under  his  jurisdiction.  But  whether  his  diocese 
was  in  this  Cappadocia  is  uncertain. 

The  second  Cappadocia,  which  was  made  by  a 
division  of  the  province  in  the  time  of  St.  Basil,  had, 
according  to  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo's  account,  six 
dioceses,  Tyana  the  metropolis,  Sasima,  Justiniano- 
polis,  Asuna,  Faustinopolis,  and  Cybistra.  But  as 
Holstenius"  has  observed,  two  of  these  are  mis- 
taken.  For  there  never  was  any  such  city  as 
Asuna,  which  is  only  a  corruption  in  the  Latin 
editions  of  the  councils  for  Sasima ;  it  being  in  the 
Greek,  t7ri<T/eo7roc  T,a<yi/i(i>v,  bishop  of  Sasima.  And 
Justinianopolis  was  only  another  name  for  Mocissus, 
which  Justinian  having  advanced  to  be  a  metro- 
polis  in  the  third  Cappadocia,  styled  it  by  his  own 
name,  Justinianople.  So  that  there  were  really  no 
more  than  four  dioceses  in  this  province,  and  one 
of  them,  Sasima,  but  of  late  erection.  This  was 
also  but  an  obscure  village,  arkvov  Kto^vtpiov,  Nazi- 
anzen15  himself  calls  it.  So  that  the  three  ancient 
dioceses  must  be  of  very  large  extent,  though  we 
have  no  further  account  of  them,  save  that  Pasa,  a 
village  twelve  miles  distant  from  Tyana,  is  said  to 
be  in  that  diocese ls  by  one  Euphrantas  in  the  fifth 
general  council,  and  Sasima  was  originally  part  of 
the  same  diocese,  though  thirty-two  miles  distant 
from  the  cathedral.  Which  sufficiently  demon- 
strates  the  largeness  of  dioceses  in  this  province. 

The  third  Cappadocia  had  never  above  five 
bishoprics,  Mocissus,  Nazianzum,  Colonia,  Par- 
nassus,  and  Doara.  Of  these  Mocissus  was  the 
metropolis,  which  owed  its  honour  to  Justinian, 
who  dignified  it  with  the  title  of  a  metropolis,  and, 


as  Procopius17  informs  us,  gave  it  his  own  name, 
Justinianople ;  by  which  title  Peter,  bishop  of  the 
place,  subscribes  himself"  in  the  council  under 
Mennas.  Doara  was  but  a  village,  as  Holstenius 19 
observes  out  of  St.  Basil,  who  styles  itw  <cu/iiji/ 
Awapa.  And  Nazianzus  was  but  a  small  city,  as 
Gregory  Nazianzen  himself21  styles  it:  but  they 
must  have  large  dioceses,  else  the  other  three  must 
be  so  much  the  larger  for  it.  For  geographers 
place  them  at  a  considerable  distance  from  one  an- 
other.  Nazianzus  had  its  chorepiscopi,  sometimes 
mentioned  in  Gregory  Nazianzen's  epistles,22  which 
is  an  argument  that  it  had  a  large  country  region. 

In  Armenia  Prima,  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
could  find  but  five  bishoprics,  Sebastea  the  metro- 
polis,  Sebastopohs,  Nicopohs,  Satala,  and  Berisse. 
And  the  later  notitias  add  but  one  more,  Colonia, 
which  is  also  reckoned  to  Cappadocia  Tertia,  unless 
there  were  two  of  the  same  name  in  those  provinces. 
In  the  Second  Armenia  he  augments  the  number 
to  ten,  Mehtene  the  metropolis,  Arca,  Comana, 
Arabissus,  Cucusus,  Ariarathia,  Amasa,  Zelona, 
Sophene,  Diospontum.  But  Holstenius,  in  his  ani- 
madversions  upon  the  place,23  observes,  that  four  of 
these  are  to  be  struck  out  of  the  account:  for 
Amasa,  or  Amasia,  belonged  to  Hellenopontus ;  and 
Zelona  was  no  other  than  Zela  in  the  same  pro- 
vince ;  Sophene  belonged  to  Armenia  Major ;  and 
Diospontum  was  not  the  name  of  a  bishopric,  but 
only  an  old  name  for  the  province  of  Hellenopontus. 
And  his  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  later  no- 
titias,  which  name  the  six  first  of  these  dioceses, 
but  none  of  those  four,  under  the  title  of  Armenia 
Minor.  So  that  in  all  these  five  provinees,  upon  an 
exact  computation,  there  were  not  above  twenty- 
four  dioceses  in  the  whole  :  some  of  them,  therefore, 
must  be  very  large  in  a  country  of  three  hundred 
miles  extent. 

The  next  province  to  these  upon 
the  Euxine  Sea,  was  Pontus  Polemo-     or  Pontus  poie- 

moniacus. 

niacus,  so  called  from  Polemonium,  a 
chief  city  in  the  province  ;  beside  which  and  Neo- 
caesarea  the  metropolis,  there  were  but  three  other 
bishoprics,  Trapezus,  Cerasus,  and  Comana :  all 
which  lay  at  a  great  distance  from  one  another. 
Polemonium,  Cerasus,  and  Trapezus,  lay  in  a  line  on 
the  sea-coast :  and  by  Pliny's  reckoning,24  Polemo- 
nium  and  Trapezus  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
miles  distant  from  each  other,  and  Cerasus  lay  in 
the  middle  between  them.  Neoca?sarea  was  a 
hundred  miles  within  land,  and  Comana  sixty  from 


13  Sozora.  lib.  G.  c.  34. 

11  Holsten.  Annot.  Geograph.  p.  157. 

15  Naz.  Carm.  de  Vita  Sua. 

16  Conc.  Gener.  5.  Collat.  5.  Conc.  t.  5.  p.  478. 

17  Procop.  de  iEdific.  Justin.  lib.  5.  p.  48. 

18  Concil.  sub  Menna.  Act.  2. 

'»  HoUtcn.  Annot.  Geigrapb.  p.  159.      *>  Basil.  Ep.  10. 
2   u 


21  Naz.  Orat.  19.  de  Laud.  Patris,  t.  1.  p.  310. 

22  Naz.  Ep.  88. 

23  Holsten.  Annot.  Geograph.  p.  161.  Id.  Annot.  in  Or- 
telium,  p.  172,  observes  out  of  Antonine's  Itinerary,  that 
Sebastea  and  Sebastopolis  were  thirty-six  uiiles  distant 
from  each  other. 
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it.  Justinian25  mentions  these  five  cities  in  one  of 
his  Novels,  and  says,  there  were  no  more  in  the 
province.  For  Pitius  and  Sehastopolis  were  not 
cities,  he  says,  but  only  castlcs  :  and,  as  Holstenius20 
observes,  they  were  not  properly  of  this  province, 
but  lay  in  Solo  Barbarico,  and  were  only  appendages 
to  iliis  province,  because  they  could  not  constitute 
a  province  of  themselves.  So  that  though  Carolus 
a  Sancto  Paulo  make  Pitius  a  sixth  bishopric  of 
tliis  province,  yet  the  later  notitias  leave  it  out  of 
the  number,  and  only  retain  the  five  first  mentioned. 
Which  shows,  that  for  eight  hundred  years  there 
never  was  any  alteration  made  in  this  province,  nor 
more  episcopal  dioceses  erected  than  there  were 
imperial  cities,  though  they  lay  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance  from  one  another. 

Scct  4  The  next  province  to  this  on  the 

enopontus.  sea_coaS(;)  was  Helenopontus,  which 
had  only  six  bishoprics  at  the  time  of  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  Amasea  the  metropolis,  Amisus,  Si- 
nope,  Iborea,  Zela,  and  Andrapa,  as  appears  from 
the  synodical  epistle  of  the  bishops  of  this  province27 
to  the  emperor  Leo ;  and  there  was  but  one  more 
added  in  after  ages.  Of  these  Amisus  and  Sinope 
lav  upon  the  sea-coast,  at  a  great  distance  from  one 
another.  For  Pliny  says,  Amisus  lay  in  the  way 
between  Polemonium  and  Sinope,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  milcs  from  Polemonium,28  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  from  Sinope.'9  Which  comes  pretty  near 
the  account  of  Strabo,  who  reckons  it  nine  hundred 
stadia,  or  one  hundrcd  and  twelve  miles,  from  Ami- 
sus30  to  Sinope.  He  also  speaks  of  Armena,  a  vil- 
lage  of  Sinope,31  fiftystadia  from  it.  And  of  Ama- 
sea,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  gives  a  more 
particular  account,  telling  us,  that  it  had  a  very  large 
territory  one  vvay,  wliich  for  the  number  of  villages 
in  it  was  called  ^ioVoj^oi/  ntSiov,32  the  country  of  a 
thousand  villages.  Tliis  was  an  inland  city,  reckon- 
ed  by  some  a  hundrcd  miles  from  the  sea.  Zela 
vvas  as  far  from  Amasea.  So  that  without  all  doubt 
these  vvere  dioceses  of  the  largest  size,  since  the 
cities  lay  so  remote  from  one  another. 

Next  to  Helenopontus  on  the  sea- 

Sect.  5.  ,  .  — 

or  i>apMagonia    coast  lay  tne  province  ot  Paphla_roma' 

and  Galatia.  .  .  ■■ 

in  vvhich  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
reckons  five  bishoprics,  Gangra  the  metropolis,  Sora, 
Junopolis,  Pompeiopolis,  and  Amastris.  To  which 
Holstenius  has  added  Dadibra,  vvhose  bishop  Poly- 
chronius  subscribed  in  t.he  council  of  Chalcedon,33 
by  Peter  the  metropolitan  of  Gangra.  In  the  fol- 
lovving  ages  the  number  decreased ;  for  there  is  no 
mention  of  Pompeiopolis  or  Amastris  in  the  later 
notitias  of  the  church.     Among  these   Gangra  is 


noted  by  St.  Basil31  as  a  place  that  had  several 
churches  and  altars  in  it.  Amastris  was  a  large 
city,  which  grevv  out  of  four  others  adjoining  to  it, 
Sesamus,  Cytorus,  Cromna,  and  Teius,  asFerrarius 
observes,  who85  makes  it  to  be  sixty-eight  miles 
from  Heraclea  in  the  next  province  of  Honorias. 
And  all  the  rest  seem  to  have  been  at  as  great  dis- 
tances  from  each  othcr. 

On  the  south  of  Paphlagonia  lay  Galatia,  an  in- 
land  country,  having  Cappadocia  on  the  east,  and 
Phrygia  on  the  west.  This  by  the  Romans  was 
divided  into  two  provinces,  Galatia  Prima,  and  Se- 
cunda,  or  Salutaris.  In  the  first  there  were  seven 
bishoprics,  Ancyra  the  metropolis,  Tabia,  Heliopo- 
lis,  or  Juliopolis,  Aspona,  Cinna,  Berinopolis,  and 
Anastasiopolis.  The  last  of  which  seems  to  be 
erected  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh  century 
only :  for  there  is  no  mention  of  it  till  the  sixth 
general  council  of  Constantinople,  anno  681.  The 
Greek  notitias  add  but  one  more,  Mizzi,  retaining 
all  the  other  old  names ;  which  shows,  that  little 
alteration  vvas  made  in  this  province  for  the  space 
of  cight  ages  in  the  church.  The  other  Galatia 
had  originally  but  four  dioceses,  Pissinus,  Orcistus, 
Petenessus,  and  Trochmada,  or  Trochmi :  but  the 
number  was  doubled  in  after  ages,  as  appears  from 
the  notitia  at  the  end  of  tliis  book,  which  adds,  Eu* 
doxias,  Mericium,  and  Therma,  or  Germocolonhi, 
and  Justinianopolis,  othcrwise  called  Spalea.  Now, 
Galatia  was  a  large  country,  and  the  dioceses  (eve_j 
vvhen  these  four  last  mentioned  vvere  added)  were. 
still  of  great  extcnt.  For  Baudrand36  observes  that 
Pessinus  was  fifty  miles  from  Ancyra,  and  thirty 
from  Therma,  by  which  we  may  guess  at  the  dis- 
tance  of  other  places.  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
places  Cinna  pretty  near  Ancyra  ;  but  Baudrand  re- 
moves  it  to  the  southern  borders  of  Galatia,  nearer 
Synada  in  Phrygia.37  And  Ferrarius  computes  As- 
pona  to  be  sixty-four  miles  from  Ancyra  eastward. 
Berinopolis  and  Juliopolis  seem  to  have  been  almost 
as  much  to  the  west.  Which  leaves  room  for  the 
territory  of  Ancyra  to  be  sufficiently  large,  though 
I  find  no  particular  account  given  of  it,  nor  of  some 
other  places  in  these  tvvo  provinces  of  Galatia. 

Next  to  Paphlagonia,  on  the  sea-  Sect  s 
coast,  lay  the  province  of  Honorias,  of  Uo"ona9- 
or  Pontus  Honorii,  so  called  by  Theodosius  the  em- 
peror  in  honour  of  his  son  Honorius.  This  was 
divided  from  Bithynia  by  the  river  Sangarius,  and 
from  Paphlagonia  by  the  river  Parthenius.  Here 
were  anciently  five  bishoprics,  and  the  later  no- 
titias  have  but  six,  Claudiopolis,  Heraclea,  Prusias, 
Tium,  Cratea,  Adrianopolis,  which  last  is  not  to  be 


21  Justin.  Novel.  28.  in  Prsefat. 

20  Holsten.  Annot.  Geograph.  p.  161. 

27  Append.  Concil.  Chalced.  cap.  53.  Conc.  t.  4.  p.  963. 

ffl  Plin.  lib.  6.  c.  4.  m  Ibid.  e.  2. 

8»  Strabo,  lib.  12.  p.  517.  ■"  Ibid.  p.  515. 


32  Ibid.  p.  561. 

34  Basil.  Ep.  73. 

M  Ferrar.  voce  Amastris. 

38  Baudrand.  Lexic.  voce  Pessinus. 

37  Baudrand.  voce  Cinna. 


33  Concil.  Chalced.  Act.  6. 
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met  with  in  the  subscriptions  of  any  ancient  coun- 
cil.  Of  these,  Tium  and  Heraclea  lay  upon  the 
Euxine  Sea,  thirty-eight  miles  distant  from  each 
other,  as  Pliny™  informs  us.  Claudiopolis  was  at 
as  great  distance  from  them  i.i  the  middle  of  the 
province ;  Baudrand39  says  it  was  above  thirty  miles 
from  Heraclea.  So  that  we  may  judge  of  Cratia, 
otherwise  called  Flaviopolis,  and  of  Prusias,  hy 
what  we  have  discovered  of  the  former.  All  these 
cities  are  sometimes  reckoned  to  Bithynia,  hecause 
Honorias  was  anciently  part  of  Bithynia,  till  Theo- 
dosius  made  a  distinct  province  of  it. 

But  after  the  separation  was  made, 
orWhynia  i-rima  Bithynia  was  again  divided  into  two 
provinces.  In  the  first  of  which  Ca- 
rolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons  fourteen  dioceses.  1. 
Nicomedia,  the  metropolis.  2.  Chalcedon.  3.  Prusa 
ad  Olympum.  4.  Praenetum.  5.  Helenopolis.  6. 
Basilinopolis.  7-  Apollonias.  8.  Hadriana.  9.  Ca> 
sarea,  al.  Smyrdiana.  10.  Arista.  11.  Patavium. 
12.  Dahlis.  13.  Neoceesarea.  14.  Cius.  In  the 
other  Bithynia  only  four.  1.  Niceea,  where  the  fa- 
mous  council  of  Nice  was  held,  the  metropolis  of 
this  province.  2.  Apamea.  3.  Linoe.  4.  Gordus. 
And  the  later  notitia  of  Leo  Sapiens  makes  but  one 
more  in  both  provinces,  though  some  new  names  of 
places  are  inserted.  Among  these  I  observe  the  city 
of  Nice  had  a  large  diocese:  for  several  regions 
belonging  to  it  are  mentioned  in  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  in  a  famous  dispute  between  the  two 
metropolitans  of  Nicodemia  and  Nice,  both  laying 
claim  to  the  diocese  of  Basilinopolis,  as  one  of  their 
suffragans.  Anastasius,  bishop  of  Nice,  pleaded, 
that  Basilinopolis40  was  once  but  a  region  belonging 
to  Nice,  as  Tacteus  and  Doris  then  were,  till  Julian, 
or  some  other  emperor,  made  it  a  city,  setting  up  a 
curia  or  civil  magistracy  therein,  upon  which  it  be- 
came  also  a  bishop's  see,  according  to  the  known 
rule  and  practice  of  the  church.  So  that  the  diocese 
of  Nice  was  once  so  large,  as  to  have  another  diocese 
taken  out  of  it,  and  yet  there  remained  several  re- 
gions  belonging  to  it.  The  like  may  be  collected 
from  its  distance  from  other  places.  Pliny"  says, 
it  was  twenty-five  miles  from  Prusa,  and  Ferrarius 
reckons  forty-four  miles  from  Nicodemia,  but  sets 
Helenopolis,  or  Drepanum,  in  the  middle  way  be- 
tvveen  them."  Basihnopolis,  by  mistake,  is  set  by 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  at  a  greater  distance  from 
it,  between  Nicodemia  and  Chalcedon ;  but  it  must 
be  nearer,  having  been  once  a  part  of  its  diocese,  as 
was  observed  before.  For  other  places,  I  find  little 
account  of  them  in  particular,  save  only  that  Strabo 
makes  it  three  hundred  furlongs,  or  thirty-seven 


miles,  from  Nicodemia  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Sangarius,  whereabout  Cius  stood;  and  Ferrarius 
computes  sixty  from  Nicodemia  to  Chalcedon,  in  all 
which  tract  there  were  but  these  three  dioceses,  and 
one  more,  called  Praenetum ;  so  that  if  we  had  a  par- 
ticular  account  of  Nicodemia  and  Chalcedon,  we 
might  perhaps  find  them  to  have  had  dioceses  of  as 
great  extent  as  any  other.  But  Apamea  and  Prusias, 
Baudrand13  says,  were  but  nine  miles  distant  from 
one  another.  For  these  lay  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Bithynia,  and  were  some  of  the  last  in  the  Pontic 
civil  diocese  toward  the  Asiatic  diocese,  where,  as  I 
observed  before,  the  cities  were  more  numerous  and 
thicker  set  together,  and,  consequently,  the  episco- 
pal  dioceses  were  generally  less  than  in  the  other 
provinces,  as  will  appear  hy  taking  a  distinct  view 
of  them  in  order  as  they  lay. 

In  the  Asiatic  diocese,  the  first  pro-  Sect 

vince  next  adjoining  to  Bithynia  was  ^"'ZLt.  n':|; 
Hellespontus,  so  called  from  the  straits  lesp0,"us- 
of  the  sea  named  Hellespont,  which  was  its  western 
border.  It  was  anciently  part  of  Mysia  and  Phry- 
gia  Minor,  bordering  on  Phrygia  Major  eastward, 
and  Asia  to  the  south.  In  this  province  Carolus  a 
Sancto  Paulo  has  observed  nineteen  dioceses  in  the 
ancient  councils.  1.  Cyzicus,  the  metropolis.  2. 
Germa.  3.  Pcemanium.  4.  Occa.  5.  Bares.  6. 
Adrianothera?.  7-  Lampsacus.  8.  Abydus.  9.  Dar- 
danum.  10.  Ilium.  11.  Troas.  12.  Melitopolis. 
13.  Adriana.  14.  Scepsis.  15.  Pionia.  16.  Pras- 
conesus.  17.  Ceramus.  18.  Parium.  19.  Ther- 
mse  Regiae.  But  the  last  of  them  Holstenius  thinks 
is  mistaken  for  Germa,  by  a  corrupt  reading  of  the 
ancient  subscriptions.  The  notitia  of  Leo  Sapiens 
has  but  thirteen  of  these,  so  that  five  of  them  were 
sunk  and  united  to  others  in  the  eighth  century. 
The  greatest  distance,  that  I  can  find,  of  any  of 
these  cities,  was  not  above  twenty  miles  from  one 
another.  Which  was  the  distance  between  Cyzicus 
and  Parium,  and  Lampsacus  and  Abydus.  But  then, 
Dardanum  was  but  seventy  furlongs,  or  eight  miles, 
from  Abydus ;  Ilium  but  thirteen  miles  from  Darda- 
num ;  Troas  but  twenty-seven  miles  from  Abydus, 
though  Pionia,  Ilium,  Bares,  and  Dardanum  lay  be- 
tween  them.  So  Praeconnesus  was  but  a  very  small 
island,  and  Pcemanium  a  castle  once  bclonging  to 
the  territory  of  Cyzicus,  as  Ferrarius  has  noted  out 
of  Strabo,  Stephanus,  and  other  ancient  writers. 

The  two  next  provinces  I  ioin  to- 
gether,   because   we    sometimes   tind     Asia  Lydiana.  or 

Proconsularis. 

them  under    the   common   name   of 

Asia  Lydiana,  or  Proconsularis,  under  which  title 

Bishop  Usher  has  a  most  accurate  dissertation" 


36  Plin.  lib.  6.  c.  1. 

39  Baudrand.  voce  Claudiopolis. 

40  Conc.  Chalced.  Act.  13.  ap.  Crab.  p.  918.  Sicut  Tac- 
teus  et  Doris  regiones  sunt  sub  Nicata,  sic  filit  ante  hoc 
Ba>iliin>polis  sub  Nicaca,  &c. 

2    B    2 


41  Plin.  lib.  5.  c.  32. 

42  Ferrar.  Lexic.  voce  Niceea,  et  Drepanum. 

43  Baudrand.  Lexic.  voce  Apamea. 

44  Usser.  Disquisitio  Geographica  de  Asia  Lydiana  sive 
Proconsulari. 
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upon  them,  where  he  distinguishes  the  several  ac- 
ceptations  of  the  name  Asia,  either  for  the  greater 
Asia,  or  Asia  Minor,  or  Asia  proprie  dicta  ;  which 
was  the  Romans'  first  conquests  in  Asia,  containing 
the  provinces  of  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caria,  and  Lydia ; 
or  lastly,  for  Asia  Lydiana  or  Proconsularis,  which 
was  those  two  provinces  which  in  Constantine's  di- 
vision  are  called  distinctly  Asia  and  Lydia,  as  we 
here  now  take  them.  In  this  sense  we  may  call  the 
former,  Asia  maxime  proprie  dieta,  which  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Hellespontus,  on 
the  east  by  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  on  the  soutli  by  the 
river  Ma?ander,  which  separates  it  from  Caria,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  /Egean  Sea.  In  it  Carolus  a 
Sancto  Paulo  has  found  forty-two  ancient  dioceses. 
1.  Ephesus,  the  metropolis.  2.  Hypaepa.  3.  Trallis. 
4.  Magnesia  ad  Mseandrum.  5.  Ela>a.  6.  Adra- 
myttium.  7-  Assus.  8.  Gargara.  9.  Mastaura. 
10.  Brullena,  al.  Priulla.  11.  Pitane.  12.  Myr- 
rina.  13.  Aureliopolis.  14.  Nyssa.  15.  Metro- 
polis.  16.  Valentinianopolis.  17.  Aninetum.  18. 
Pergamus.  19.  Aiura.  20.  Priene.  21.  Arcadi- 
opolis.  22.  Nova  Aula.  23.  iEgea.  24.  Andera. 
25.  Sion.  2G.  Fanum  Jovis.  27.  Colophon.  23. 
Lebedus.  29.  Teos.  30.  Erytree.  31.  Antandrus. 
32.  Pepere  or  Perpere.  33.  Cuma  or  Cyme.  34. 
Aulium,  al.  Aulii  Come  vel  Vicus.  35.  Naulochus. 
36.  Palseopolis.  37.  Phoceea.  38.  Bargaza,  al. 
Baretta.  39.  Thymbria.  40.  Clazomenae.  41. 
Magnesia.  42.  Smyrna.  To  these  Holstenius  adds 
four  more,  Evaza,  Areopolis,  Temnus,  and  Argiza. 
And  thirty-eight  of  these  are  the  same  that  are  men- 
tioned  in  the  notitia  of  Leo  Sapiens,  in  the  seventh 
ehapter  of  this  book.  Now,  this  was  but  a  very 
small  province  for  so  many  dioceses,  if  we  examine 
either  the  whole  extent  of  it,  or  some  particular 
dioceses  thercin.  The  extent  of  it  in  length  was 
from  Assus  near  Troas,  to  the  river  Maeander,  or 
the  cities  Bargasa  and  Sion.  Which  was  anciently 
the  country  of  Ionia,  iEolis,  and  part  of  Mysia, 
about  two  hundred  miles  in  length  upon  the  iEgean 
Sea.  But  thc  breadth  was  nothing  answerable  to 
its  length,  being  not  above  fifty  miles,  taking  one 
part  with  another.  As  to  particular  distances  of 
places,  I  find  some  of  them  thus  noted  by  Ferrarius 
and  Baudrand.  Assus  in  the  most  northern  border 
was  fifteen  miles  from  Gargara,  and  thirty  from 
Antandrus;  but  Anrea  and  Andera  lay  between,  or 
near  unto  them.  From  Antandrus  to  Adramyttium 
is  also  reckoned  thirty  miles,  but  then  Tremenothyra 
in  Phrygia,  and  Nova  Aula  in  this  province,  come 
between  them.  On  the  same  shore  we  find  Naulo- 
chus  and  Pitane,  and  then  Elea,  Myrina,  and  Cyme, 
whereof  Myrina  was  but  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
Elea,  and  Cyme  the  same  distance,  sixty  furlongs, 
from  Myrina.  Between  Pergamus  and  Cyme  is 
reckoned  twenty-six  miles,  but  the  fore-mentioned 
cities  Mvrina  and  Elea,  with  Aininetum  and  Hiero- 


cassarea,  lay  between  them.  On  the  south  of  Cyme 
lay  Phoca?a,  tcn  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ilermus,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Cyme. 
From  Phocasa  to  Smyrna  is  computed  twenty-five 
miles,  and  from  Smyrna  to  Colophon,  twenty  milcs 
but  Lebedus  lay  in  the  middle  way  between  them. 
Colophon  and  Metropolis  upon  the  Caystrus  were 
each  of  them  twenty  miles  from  Ephesus,  and 
Ephesus  secms  not  to  have  had  any  nearer  neighi 
bour,  unless  it  was  Priene,  towards  the  river  Ms- 
ander,  from  whence  wemay  conclude,  that  Ephcsus 
was  the  largest  diocese  in  all  this  province.  Ai  d 
by  these  few  hints  we  may  judge  of  the  general 
cxtent  of  them. 

In  the  other  province  of  Lydia,  Carolus  a  Sancto 
Paulo  reckons  twenty-six  dioceses.  I.  Sardis,  the 
metropolis.  2.  Philadelphia.  3.  Tripolis.  4. 
Thyatira.  5.  Septe.  6.  Gordus.  7.  Trallis.  8. 
Silandus.  9.  Maconia.  10.  Fanum  Apollinis.  11. 
Mostena.  12.  Apollonia.  13.  Attalia.  14.  Bana. 
15.  Balandus.  16.  Hierocaesarea.  17.  Acrassus. 
18.  Daldus.  19.  Stratonicia.  20.  Satala.  21. 
Gabala.  22.  Heraclea.  23.  Arcopolis.  24.  Hel- 
lene.  25.  Sena,  al.  Setta.  20.  Civitas  Standitana. 
To  which  Ilolstcnius  adds  three  more,  Mastaura, 
Cerasa,  and  Orcanis,  or  Hircani,  whieh  Tristan  and 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  both  mistake  for  a  cily 
some  where  among  the  Hircanians,  but  Holstenius 
shows  it  belongcd  to  Asia  Minor  and  this  province 
of  Lydia.  I  will  not  stand  to  examine  the  parti- 
cular  bounds  and  extent  of  dioceses  throughout  this 
province ;  it  being  snfficient  to  observe  in  general, 
that  both  it  and  Asia  put  together  were  not  larger 
than  the  provinces  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus  and 
Helenopontus ;  and  yet  there  were  not  above  ten  or 
eleven  dioceses  in  those  two  provinces,  whereas  we 
have  discovered  in  these  above  seventy-five,  which 
is  almost  the  disproportion  of  eight  to  one,  and  fully 
makes  out  the  observation  I  at  first  made  of  Asia 
Minor,  that  it  had  some  of  the  greatest  and  some  of 
the  smallest  dioceses,  quietly  enjoying  the  same 
form  of  government  together. 

The  next  province  on  the  south  of  Sm(  ,0 
Asia  and  Lydia,  is  Caria,  bounded  on 
the  east  with  Lycia,  and  on  the  south  and  west  with 
the  iEgean  Sea,  having  the  rivers  Ma>ander  and 
Calbis  for  its  inland  bounds.  Here  Carolus  a 
Sancto  Paulo  has  found  twenty-five  dioceses.  1. 
Aphrodisias,  the  metropolis.  2.  Stauropolis.  3. 
Cybira.  4.  Heraclea  Salbaci.  5.  Apollonias.  6. 
Heraclea  Latmi.  7.  Tabee.  8.  Antiochia  ad  M;e- 
andrum.  9.  Neapolis.  10.  Orthosias.  II.  Ilar- 
pasa.  12.  Alabanda.  13.  Stratonice.  14.  Alinda. 
15.  Amyzon.  16.  Jassus.  17.  Bargyla.  18.  Ha- 
licarnassus.  19.  Larima,  al.  Halarima.  20.  Cni- 
dus.  21.  Myndus.  22.  Ceramus.  23.  Anastasi- 
opolis.  24.  Erisa.  25.  Miletus.  Tlie  notitia  of 
Leo  Sapiens  increases   the  number   to  thirty-one. 
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Miletus  was  the  place  whithcr  St.  Paul  called  the 
elders  ofEphesus,  wliich  wasabout  forty  miles  dis- 

tant  from  it.  But  several  dioceses  lay  between 
tliem,  as  Heraclea,  near  Mount  Lathmus,  which 
Ferrarius  computes  bul  twelve  miles  from  Miletus; 

so  also  Briullium,  Sion.  and  Arpasa  in  the  same 
coast  toward  Ephesus.  On  the  south  of  Miletus 
the  other  way,  we  have  Jassus,  fifteen  miles  from  it, 
and  Taba?,  placed  between  them.  From  Jassus  to 
Hahcaraassus  iscomputed  fifty-five  miles,  but  Bar- 
gillia  and  Myndus  stand  between  them.  From 
HaUcarnassus  to  Gnidus  is  thirty  miles,  but  Cera- 
imis  is  an  intervening  diocese.  And  so  the  reader 
may  find  all  the  dioceses  of  this  province  scarce  ex- 
ceeding  the  compass  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  through- 
out.  But  this  was  territory  sufficient  to  make  them 
exceed  single  congregations,  and  we  need  not  ques- 
tion  but  it  was  true  of  them  all,  what  Sozomen  (lib. 
5.  c.  20.)  particularly  observes  of  Miletus,  that  in 
the  time  of  Julian  it  had  several  Christian  oratories 
in  its  neighbourhood.  For  he  says,  Julian  sent 
orders  to  the  governor  of  Caria,  That  whereas  there 
were  several  oratories  or  churches  built  in  honour 
of  the  martyrs  near  the  temple  of  Didymaeum,  (so 
the  temple  of  Apollo  was  called,  that  stood  before 
Miletus,)  he  should,  if  they  were  covered  and  had 
communion  tables  in  them,  burn  them  with  rire ; 
or,  if  they  were  half  decayed  of  themselves,  he 
should  take  care  utterly  to  demolish  and  destroy 
them.  There  were,  it  seems,  churches  then  in  the 
suburbs  or  country  region  of  Miletus,  which  Julian, 
remembering  what  had  lately  happened  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Daphne  in  the  suburbs  of  An- 
tioeh,  was  so  careful  to  have  destroyed,  beeause 
they  were  an  annoyance  to  his  god. 

The  next  province  to  Caria  on  the 
sea-coast  is  Lyeia,  where  Carolus  a 
Sancto  Paulo  reckons  twenty-eight  dioeeses.  1. 
Myra,  the  metropolis.  2.  Mastaura.  3.  Telmes- 
bus.  4.  Limyra.  5.  Araxa.  6.  Podahpa.  /.  Si- 
dyma,  al.  Diduma.  8.  Olympus.  9.  Zenopohs. 
10.  Tlos.  11.  Corydalla.  12.  Caunus,  al.  Aea- 
leia.  13.  Acarassus.  14.  Xanthus.  15.  Marci- 
ana.  16.  Choma.  17-  Phellus.  18.  Antiphellus. 
19.  Phaselis.  20.  Aucanda.  21.  Eudoxias.  22. 
Patara.  23.  Xysa,  vel  Nesus.  24.  Balbura.  25. 
OZneanda.  26.  Bubon,  al.  Bunum.  27.  Calinda. 
28.  Rhodia.  The  notitia  of  Leo  Sapiens  has  most 
of  the  same  names.  and  eight  more,  for  it  makes  the 
whole  nnmber  of  dioceses  thirty-six.  But  the  lesser 
number  in  so  small  a  province  is  suffieient  to  show 
the  narrow  extent  of  its  dioceses  in  comparison  of 
those  of  the  Pontic  provinces.  For  this  province 
was  not  above  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles  square, 
and  the  cities  therefore,  one  may  ea»ily  conelude, 
lav  pretty  close  together.     Phellus  is  reckoned  but 


S,,t.   II. 

Of  Lycia. 


six  miles  froni  Antiphellus  o:ie  way,  and  ten  from 
Myra,  the  metropolis,  another  way.     Antiphellus 

was  nine  from  Patara,  and  Telmessus  and  Patara 
searee  so  much  from  Xanthus ;  for  Baudrand 
reekons  but  seventy  furlongs.  By  which  it  is  easy 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  remaining  cities  of  this 
province,  which  lay  about  equal  distances  from  one 
another. 

The   next   province    on  the   same 

Si'ct.  12 

shore   is  Pamphvlia,  divided  by  the  of  r-amphyiia  PrU 

x  *  ma  and  Secunda. 

Romans  into  two,  called  Pamphyha 
Prima  and  Secunda.  In  the  second  of  them,  which 
bordered  upon  Lycia,  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons 
twenty-six  dioceses.  1.  Perga,  the  metropolis.  2. 
Termessus.  3.  Eudoxias.  4.  Maximianopolis.  5. 
Palaeopolis.  6.  Pentenessus.  7.  Diciozanabrus, 
al.  Zenopolis.  8.  Ariassus.  9.  Pugla.  10.  Adri- 
ana.  11.  Attalia.  12.  Magidis.  13.  Olbia.  14. 
Corbasa.  1.5.  Lysinia.  16.  Cordylus.  17-  La- 
gania.  18.  Panemoticus.  19.  Geone.  20.  Com- 
machum.  21.  Silvium.  22.  Pisinda,  al.  Sinda  vel 
Isinda.  23.  Talbonda.  24.  Unzela.  25.  Gilsata. 
26.  Pella.  To  which  Holstenius  adds  five  more,  Co- 
lobrassus,  Coracesium,  Senna,  Primopolis,  and  Se- 
leucia.  But  three  of  these  are  by  Carolus  a  Sancto 
Paulo  set  in  the  other  Pamphylia,  with  nine  more, 
in  this  order :  1.  Sida,  the  metropolis.  2.  Aspendus. 
3.  Etene.  4.  Erymne.  5.  Cassus.  6.  Semneam, 
whieh  is  the  same  with  Senna  before  mentioned. 
7.  Carallus.  8.  Coracesium,  mentioned  before.  9. 
Sysdra.  10.  Lyrbae.  11.  Cohbrassus.  12.  Selga. 
To  whieh  Holstenius  adds  Cotana,  which  makes 
the  whole  number  in  these  two  provinces  forty-one. 
And  the  number  is  some  evidence  that  tliey  were 
comparatively  but  small.  Sometimes,  as  Holstenius 
has  observed,  two  of  them  were  united  together. 
For  in  the  eouncil  of  Constantinople,  under  Flavian, 
one  Sabinianus  subscribes  himself  bishop  of  Eudo- 
cias,  Termessus,  and  Jobia."  Which  we  find  in  the 
first  session  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  And  iti 
the  time  of  Leo  Sapiens  some  more  of  them  were 
united  together ;  for  his  notitia  has  but  thirty-six 
dioceses  in  both  the  provinces.  Yet  any  of  them 
single  were  of  a  competent  extent  to  confute  the 
notion  of  those  who  make  episeopal  dioeeses  only 
parish  churches. 

On  the  north  of  Pamphylia,  more 
within  land,  lay  the  province  of  Ly- 
caonia,  where  we  find  nineteen  dioceses.  1.  Ico- 
nium,  the  metropolis.  2.  Lystra.  3.  Derbe :  all 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  4.  Onosada, 
al.  Usada.  5.  Amblada.  6.  Honomada.  7-  La- 
randa.  8.  Baratta.  9.  Hyda.  10.  Sabatra.  11. 
Canna.  12.  Berinopolis.  13.  Ilistra.  14.  Perte. 
15.  Arana,  al.  Baratta.  16.  Isaura.  17.  Misthi- 
um.     18.  Corna.     19.  Pappa.     To  which  Holste- 


Sect.  u. 

I  U  Lvcaonia. 


45  Conc.  Chalced.  Act.  1.  t.  4.  p.  230. 
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nius  adds  another,  called  Hydmautus,  or  Gadamau- 
tus,  in  thc  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  But 
the  notitia  of  Leo  Sapiens  has  but  fifteen. 

In  the  next  province  of  Pisidia, 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  finds  twenty 
dioceses.  1.  Antiochia,  the  metropolis.  2.  Sa- 
galassus.  3.  Sozopolis.  4.  Apamea.  5.  Tityassus. 
6.  Baris.  7.  Adrianopolis.  8.  Limenopolis.  9. 
Laodicea  Combusta.  10.  Seleucia.  11.  Adada. 
12.  Mallus.  13.  Siniandus.  14.  Metropolis.  15. 
Paralaus.  16.  Bindeum.  17.  Philomelium,  which 
some  place  in  Phiygia.  18.  Prostama.  19.  Gor- 
tena.  20.  Theodosiopolis.  The  notitia  of  Leo  Sa- 
piens  augments  the  number  to  twenty-three.  I 
stand  not  to  make  any  particular  remarks  upon 
these  dioceses,  because  any  reader  that  knows  these 
two  provinces,  will  easily  imagine  they  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  other  dioceses  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Pontus. 

The  last  provinces  in  the  Asiatic 
or  PhWgio  Pa.  a-  diocese,  are  those  which  the  old  Grceks 

hana  and  SaluUiis. 

and  Romans  called  by  one  common 
name,  Phrygia  Major,  but  the  Roman  emperors 
divided  it  at  first  into  two,  and  then  into  three  pro- 
vinces,  one  called  Phrygia  Salutaris,  from  the  medi- 
cinal  waters  found  there,  another  Phrygia  Pacati- 
ana,  or,  as  some  books  read  it  corruptly,  Capatiana, 
and  a  third,  Pacatiana  Secunda.  In  Phrygia  Salu- 
taris,  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons  up  twenty 
dioceses.  1.  Synnada,  the  metropolis.  2.  Dory- 
laeum.  3.  Polybotus.  4.  Nacolia.  5.  Midaium. 
6.  Hipsus.  7.  Prymnesia.  8.  Myrum,  or  rather 
Merum.  9.  Eucarpia.  10.  Lysias.  11.  August- 
opolis.  12.  Brysum.  13.  Otrum.  14.  Stectorium. 
15.  Cinnaborium.  16.  Amadassa.  17-  Cotyaium. 
18.  Praepenissus.     19.  Docimaeum.    20.  Amorium. 

In  Phrygia  Pacatiana  Prima  he  recounts  twenty- 
nine.  1.  Laodicea,  the  metropolis.  2.  Tiberiopo- 
lis.  3.  Azana.  4.  Itoana,  or  Bitoana.  5.  Ancyra 
Ferrea,  which  Holstenius  observes  to  be  sometimes 
attributed  to  the  province  of  Lydia  adjoining.  6. 
Cidissus.  7-  Egara,  which  Holstenius  corrects  into 
Aliana.  8.  Pelte.  9.  Apira.  10.  Cadi.  11.  Tra- 
nopolis  vel  Trajanopolis.  12.  Sebasta.  13.  Eume- 
nia.  14.  Temenothyrae.  15.  Aliona.  16.  Trape- 
zopolis.  17.  Silbium.  18.  Ilusa.  19.  Nea.  20. 
Chaeretapa.  21.  Colossa,  now  called  Chone.  22. 
Sinaus.  23.  Philippopolis.  24.  Themisonium. 
25.  Sanis.  26.  Acmonia.  27-  Theodosiopolis.  28. 
Bleandrus.  29.  Atanassus.  Holstenius  strikes  out 
one  of  the  number,  for  Nea  is  but  a  corruption  of 
the  Greek  for  Saneea  or  Sanans,  as  he  shows,  but 
he  finds  out  another,  called  Dioclia,  to  supply  its 
room. 

In  Pacatiana  Secunda  there  were  but  five  dio- 


ceses,  being  by  much  the  least  of  all  the  provinces. 
1.  Hierapolis,  the  metropolis.  2.  Dionysiopolis.  3. 
Anastasiopolis.  4.  Mosynus.  5.  Attudi.  But  this 
province  being  of  later  erection,  these  dioceses  are 
more  commonly  attributed  to  Phrygia  Pacatiana 
without  any  distinction.  Now,  I  observe  of  Phrygia 
in  general,  that  some  of  its  dioceses  bordering  upon 
Galatia  were,  like  those  of  Galatia  and  the  other 
Pontic  provinces,  of  a  larger  extent  than  the  rest 
about  Hierapolis  and  Laodicea,  which  two  metro- 
political  sees  were  not  at  a  very  great  distance  from 
one  anolher.  Ferrarius  in  one  place  says,  but  six 
miles ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  typographical  error,  for 
in  another  place  he  makes  Colossse*6  to  be  between 
Hierapolis  and  Laodicea,  upon  the  confluence  of  ihe 
rivers  Lycus  and  Mieander,  at  twenty  miles'  distance 
from  them  both.  So  that  there  must  be  a  mistake 
one  way  or  other.  Pliny  is  very  exact  in  describing 
the  situation  of  Laodicea,"  for  he  says,  it  stood  upon 
the  Lycus,  and  had  its  walls  washed  also  with  the 
Asopus  and  the  Caprus  :  but  yet  he  does  not  tell  us 
how  far  the  confluenee  of  these  rivers  was  from  the 
confluence  of  the  Lycus  with  the  Maeander,  where 
Colossae  stood.  But  it  may  be  concluded,  it  was  at 
no  great  distance  from  it,  since  all  authors  agree, 
that  Laodicea  stood  near  the  Maeander ;  and  these 
three  cities,  Colossse,  Hierapolis,  and  Laodicea, 
which  St.  Paul  joins  together,  are  said  by  Chrysos- 
tom,  Theodoret,  and  others,  to  be  very  near  each 
other.  They  who  have  opportunity  to  consult  An- 
tonine's  Itinerary,  which  at  present  I  have  not,  may 
perhaps  find  them  more  exactly  described,  and  limit- 
ed  with  more  certain  bounds  than  I  can  pretend  to 
assign  them.  If  the  first  opinion  of  Ferrarius  be 
true,  and  agreeable  to  Antonine,  that  they  lay  but 
six  miles  asunder ;  then  it  will  readily  be  concluded, 
that  the  dioceses  in  this  part  of  Phrygia  were  com- 
paratively  very  small,  since  by  Carolus  a  Sancto 
Paulo's  description,  Itoana,  Trapezopolis,  Attudi, 
Mosynus,  and  Antioch  upon  the  Maeander  in  Caria, 
seem  not  to  have  been  at  much  greater  distances 
from  one  another. 

Beside  these  several   provinces  of 

1  .  Sect.  16. 

the   Asiatic  and   Pontic  dioceses   ln     or  isauria  and 
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AsiaMinor,  there  were  also  three  pro- 
vinces  in  it  which  were  reckoned  to  the  eastern  dio- 
cese  and  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  viz.  Isauria, 
Cilicia  Prima,  and  Cilicia  Secunda,  which  must  be 
spoken  of  in  this  place.  Isauria  was  anciently 
reckoned  only  a  part  of  Cilicia,  but  from  the  time  of 
Constantine,  both  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ac- 
count,  it  was  esteemed  a  distinct  province.  Carolus 
a  Sancto  Paulo  mentions  twenty-two  dioceses.  1. 
Seleucia,  the  metropolis.  2.  Celenderis.  3.  Ane- 
murium.     4.    Lamus.     5.    Antiochia   ad   Tragum. 


48  Ferrar.  Lexic.  voce  Colossae. 

<;  Plin.    lib.  5.  c.  29.     Celebenima  urbs  Laodicea  im- 


posita    est    Lyco    flumini,    latera    alluentibus    Asopa    et 
Capio. 
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6.  Selinus,  al.  Trajanopolis.  7-  Jotape.  8.  Dio- 
csesarea.  !•.  Phfladelphia.  10.  Domitiopolis.  II. 
Titopolis.  12.  Hierapolis.  13.  Nephelis.  14.  Da- 
lisandus.  15.  Claudiopolis,  al.  Isaura.  16.  Ger- 
manicopolis.  17.  Sbide,  al.  Isis.  18.  Cestrus.  19. 
Olbus,  20.  Lybias.  21.  Hermopolis.  22.  Iren- 
opolis.  To  which  Holstcnius  adds  two  more,  Cha- 
radra  and  Lauzada,  which  is  sometimes  written 
corruptly.  Vasada  and  Nauzada. 

In  Cilicia  Prima  there  were  eight  dioceses.  1. 
Tarsus,  the  metropolis.  2.  Pompeiopolis.  3.  Se- 
baste.  4.  Coricus.  5.  Adana.  6.  Mallus.  7-  Ze- 
phyrium.  And,  8.  Augusta,  addcd  by  Holstenius, 
who  shows  it  to  be  a  distinct  place  from  Sebaste. 

In  the  other  Cilicia  there  are  reckoned  nine.  1. 
Anazarbus,  the  metropolis.  2.  Mopsuestia.  3. 
JEga?.  4.  Epiphania.  5.  Irenopolis.  6.  Flavi- 
opolis.  7-  Castabala.  8.  Alexandria,  now  called 
Seanderon.  9.  Rossus,  in  the  confines  of  Syria. 
The  greatest  part  of  these  were  large  dioceses,  like 
those  of  Syria,  as  any  one  that  computes  the  dis- 
tance  between  Epiphania,  Alexandria,  Rossus,  &c. 
will  easily  imagine. 

Some  reckon  Lazica,  which  was 
or  iJuica",  oi  coi-  anciently  called  Colchis,  an  appendix 
to  Asia  Minor,  and  therefore  I  men- 
tion  it  in  this  place.  It  is  all  the  country  on  the 
Euxine  Sea  from  Trabezond  in  Pontus  to  Phasis, 
which  Strabo  reckons  near  200  miles.  The  mo- 
dem  ywtitias  speak  but  of  five  dioceses,  but  that  of 
Leo  Sapiens  in  Leunclavius  has  fifteen.  It  was 
first  made  a  Roman  province  in  the  time  of  Justi- 
nian,  who  mentions  the  cities49  that  wTere  in  it,  Pe- 
tra  and  Justiniana;  with  four  castles,  Pitius,  Se- 
bastopolis,  Archfeopolis  and  Rhodopolis,  which  had 
anciently  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans  ;  and 
four  other  castles,  Scandias,  Sarapenes,  Murisios, 
and  Lusieros,  which  he  had  lately  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Persians.  Of  these  one  is  as  ancient 
as  the  council  of  Xice  :  for  Stratophilus,  bishop  of 
Ptyusium,  or  Pitius,  subscribes  there  among  the 
bishops  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  to  which  province 
it  was  then  annexed,  as  lying  in  Solo  Barbarico,  and 
not  constituting  any  other  province.  In  the  sixth 
general  council  there  is  mention  of  Petra  and  Pha- 
sis,  the  metropolis.  And  that  is  all  the  account  we 
have  of  them  in  the  ancient  councils. 

^,  ]9  Another  appendix  to  Asia  Minor 

^,fil  SHcX  are  the  lesser  islands  of  the  JEgean 
Sea,  which  constituted  a  province  by 
tbemselves.  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons  fonr 
dioceses  in  Lesbos  itself,  Mytelene,  Methymna,  Te- 
nedos,  and  Poroselene.  But  Poroselene  and  Tene- 
dos  were  distinct  islands  by  themselves,  which 
sometimes  had  bishops  of  their  own,  and  sometimes 
were  united  to  Lesbos.     In  the  council  of  Sardica, 


*  Justin.  Novel.  28. 


Dioscorus  subscribes  himself  bishop  of  the  isle  of 
Tenedos  alone  :  but  in  the  second  council  of  Ephe- 
sus,  and  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  Florentius 
subscribes  himself  bishop  of  Lesbos  and  Tenedos 
together.  Now  as  we  must  say,  that  Tenedos  was 
but  a  small  diocese  by  itself;  for  it  was  but  10 
miles  in  compass,  as  Ferrarius  computes  ;  so  when 
Lesbos  was  joined  with  it,  it  was  a  large  one. 
For  Pliny  says,  Lesbos  alone  had  nine  famous 
towns,  and  Strabo  makes  it  1100  stadia,  or  140 
miles  in  compass. 

The  other  islands,  called  Cyclades,  were  divided 
into  eleven  distinct  dioceses.  1.  Rhodus,  the  me- 
tropolis.  2.  Samos.  3.  Chios.  4.  Coos.  5.  Xax- 
us.  6.  Paros.  7.  Thera.  8.  Delos.  9.  Tenus. 
10.  Melos.  11.  Carpathus.  Now  the  largest  of 
these,  Rhodes,  Samos,  and  Chios,  were  about  100  or 
120  miles  in  compass,  as  Pliny  informs  us."  But 
the  lesser  sort  of  them,  Tenos  and  Thera,  were  not 
above  14  or  15  miles  long,  or  40  in  compass.  So 
that  among  these  we  find  dioceses  of  difFerent  ex- 
tent,  as  in  the  rest  of  Asia,  but  all  agreeing  in  the 
same  species  of  episcopal  government ;  and  some  of 
them,  as  Lesbos,  having  their  chorepiscopi,  but  none 
so  small  as  to  be  confined  to  a  single  congregation. 

And  so  we  have  gone  over  all  the  provinces  of 
the  East  under  the  civil  government  of  the  prmfec- 
tm-pratorio  Orientis,  except  the  six  provinces  of 
the  Thracian  diocese,  which  because  they  are  Eu- 
ropean  province-,  we  will  consider  them  as  such 
among  the  provinces  of  Europe,  and  give  them  the 
first  place  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A    CONTINUATION  OF  THE  FORMER  ACCOUNT   IN  TIIE 
EUROPEAN    PROVINCES. 

In  pursuance  of  the  former  inquiry,  Sect  , 

we  are  led  outof  Asia  Minor  into  the  ^fitr' 

/,    t?  i-  i"u  And  first  of  Scythia. 

provinces  of  Europe,  where  the  six  ' 

provinces  of  the  Thracian  diocese,  Europa,  Thracia, 
Hcemimontis,  Rhodope,  Moesia  Secunda,  and  Scy- 
thia,  first  offer  themselves  to  consideration.  This 
was  all  the  country  from  Macedonia  and  the  river 
Strymon  to  the  Danube,  which  is  now  Romania  and 
Bulgaria.  A  country  extending  from  Constanti- 
nople  to  Sardica  above  300  miles  one  way,  and  from 
the  iEgean  Sea  to  the  Danube  almost  as  much  the 
other.  In  all  these  provinces  the  dioceses  were 
veiy  large.  For  in  Scythia.  the  most  northern  pro- 
vince,  there  was  but  one  bishopric,  though  there 
were  many  cities.     For  the  bishop  of  Tomi  was  the 
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.solc  bi.shop  of  this  whole  region,  as  is  noted  by  So- 
zomen,1  and  Theodoret,2  and  other  ancient  writers, 
by  whom  he  is  sometimes  called  the  bishop  of  Tomi, 
and  sometimes  the  bishop  of  Scythia,  as  being  the 
only  superintendent  of  all  the  churches  in  that  Scy- 
thia,  which  was  made  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

s,vt  .,  The  province  of  Europa  had  also 

ofEurepa.  ial-ge  dioceses.  For  several  cities 
were  under  one  bishop.  We  lind  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Council  of  Ephesus3a  petition  offered  to  that 
council  by  the  bishops  of  this  province,  wherein 
they  pray,  That  an  immemorial  custom  of  their 
country  might  be  continued,  whereby  the  bishop  of 
Heraclea  had  also  Panium  in  his  diocese,  the  bi- 
shop  of  Bizya  had  Arcadiopolis,  the  bishop  of  Ccele 
had  Callipolis,  the  bishop  of  Subsadia  had  Aphro- 
disias :  to  which  petition  the  council  agreed,  and 
ordered,  tliat  no  innovation  shoukl  be  made  in  tlie 
matter.  Nor  was  there  any  alteralion  in  the  time 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  :  for  there  we  find  one 
Lucian1  styled  bishop  of  Bi/.ya  and  Arcadiopolis 
still.  But  in  the  council  of  Constantinople  under 
Mennas5  we  mcet  with  some  alterations ;  for  there 
Panium  had  a  distinct  bishop  from  Heraclea,  and 
Callipolis  from  Ceele.  And  in  the  notitia  of  Leo 
Sapiens  in  Leunclavius,  Bizya  and  Arcadiapolis  are 
not  only  distinct  bishoprics,  but  both  of  them  ad- 
vanced  to  the  honour  of  autoccplurfi,  or  titular  me- 
tropolitans  in  the  church.  In  this  province  stood 
also  Byzantium,  once  subject  to  Heraclea,  the  me- 
tropolis,  till  it  was  rebuilt,  and  advanced  to  be  the 
royal  city  by  Constantine,  after  which  it  grew  so 
great  and  populous,  as  to  equal  old  Rome.  Sozo- 
men  says,6  Constantine  adorned  it  with  many  noble 
oratorics ;  and  it  appears  from  one  of  Justinian's 
Novels,7  that  in  his  time  four  of  these  churches 
had  no  less  than  five  hundred  clergy  of  all  sorts  be- 
longing  to  them.  The  Novatians  themselves,  as 
Socrates  observes,8  had  three  ehurches  within  the 
city :  and  in  the  suburbs,  or  region  belonging  to 
the  city,  the  catholics  had  many  parishes  and 
churches  at  a  considerable  distance,  as  Hebdomum, 
Syca?,  Mariana;,  Hieron,  Ela?a,  Therapea,  and  Hes- 
tiffi,  otherwise  called  Michaelium,  which  Sozomen 
says9  was  thirty-five  furlongs  from  the  city  by 
water,  and  seventy  by  land.  I  think  it  needless  to 
be  more  particular  in  the  description  of  this  diocese, 
since  these  are  sufiicient  indications  of  the  large- 
ness  of  it.  I  shall  only  add  concerning  this  pro- 
vince  of  Europa,  that  though  Carolus  a  Sancto 
Paulo  reckons  thirteen  dioceses  in  it,  Heraclea,  Pa- 
nium,  Cselos,  Callipolis,  Cyla,  Aphrodisias,  Theo- 
dosiopolis,    Chersonesus,    Drusipara,    Lysimachia, 
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Bizya,  Selymbria,  and  Arcadiopolis;  yet  rcally  there 
wcre  but  nine :  for  Cados  and  Cyla,  as  llolstenius 
has  observed,10  were  two  names  for  the  same  city, 
and  Callipolis  was  joined  in  the  same  diocese  with 
it ;  in  like  manner  as  Panium  was  annexed  to  Hera- 
clea,  and  Arcadiopolis  to  Bizya.  So  that  these 
were  anciently  dioceses  of  great  extent. 

In  the  province  of  Thracia  properly 
so  called  there  were  but  four  dioceses, 
Philippopolis,  Diocletianopolis,  Nicopolis,  and  Di- 
ospolis.  And  the  modern  notitias,  that  of  Leun- 
clavius  only  excepted,  have  but  three  :  for  Nicopo- 
lis  is  not  mentioned  in  them. 

In    the   province   of   Hamiiniontis  Sell  , 

there  were  anciently  six  dioceses,  of  H*m'"><"*»- 
Adrianopolis,  Mesembria,  Sozopolis,  Plutinopolis, 
Develtus,  and  Anchialus.  The  latter  notitias  reckon 
but  tlie  four  first,  and  Zoida  instead  of  the  two 
last,  which  are  omitted,  as  being  sunk  or  united 
into  one. 

In  the  province  of  Rhodope  Caro- 
lus  a  Sancto  Paulo  finds  six  dioceses, 
Trajanopolis,  Maximiauopolis,  Abdera,  Maronia, 
iEnus,  and  Cypsela.  To  which  Holstenius  adds, 
Topirus,  which  the  other  by  mistake  places  in  Ma- 
cedonia.  But  these  werc  so  far  from  increasing  in 
later  ages,  that  they  sunk  into  three,  Trajanopole, 
Anastasiopole,  and  Perus,  which  are  all  that  the 
modern  notitias  mention. 

In  Maesia  Inferior,  or  Secunda,  the 
last  of  the  six  Thracian   provinces,     or  Ma«ia  se- 

....  ,         .  .    .  cunda. 

which  is  now  much  the  same  with 
Bulgaria,  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons  nine 
dioceses,  Marcianopolis,  Nicopolis,  Nova,  Abritum, 
Durostorum,  Dionysiopolis,  Odessus,  Apiaria,  Co- 
mrjea;  to  which  Holstenius  adds  another,  called 
Trista,  or  Prista,  by  Socrates,  and  Nicephorus 
Calistus  oiZav-a7rpi?a.  But  whether  increased  or 
diminished,  we  know  not,  for  there  is  no  account  of 
them  in  the  notitias  of  later  ages.  I  make  no  fur- 
ther  remark  upon  these  dioceses,  save  that  they 
were  generally  large  ones,  as  any  one  that  will  cast 
his  eye  upon  a  map,  or  examine  particular  dis- 
tances  of  cities,  will  easily  be  convinced.  And  we 
may  make  the  same  general  observation  upon  most 
of  the  dioceses  of  the  European  provinces  in  Mace- 
donia,  Dacia,  and  Illyricum,  till  we  come  as  far  as 
Italy.  For  which  reason,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  the  reader  only  a  catalogue  of  the  names  o/ 
dioceses  in  every  province  of  those  regions,  accord- 
ing  to  the  order  and  distribution  of  them  in  the 
church,  following  the  model  of  the  civil  government, 
which  divided  these  countries  into  three  great  dio- 
ceses,  and  seventeen  or  eighteen  provinces,  under 


1  Sozom.  lib.  G.  c.  21.  lib.  7.  c.  19. 

2  Theodor.  lib.  4.  c.  35.        3  Concil.  Ephes.  par.  2.  Act.  7. 
*  Concil.  Chalced.  Act.  16.  t.  4.  p.  800. 

s  Concil.  sub  Men.  Act.  3  et  4. 


6  Sozom.  lib.  2.  c.  3. 

8  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  38. 

9  S  izom.  Hb.  2.  c.  3. 

'"  Holsten.  Aimut.  Gcograph,  p.  131 


7  Justin.  Novel.  3. 
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the  general  name  of  Illyricum  Orientale  and  Occi- 
dentale. 

The  first  of  these  are  the  provinces 
Pn»"i"«  in  th«  of  Greece,  whieh  by  the  Romans  are 

civil  diocese  of  Ma-        ._  .  ,     -  - 

cedoni».   EpiKopaj  all  comprehended  uiuler  one  common 

diocesea  in  Macedo-  ,  /»•»,*■ 

nia  Prima  and        name,  of  the  civil  dioceses  of  Mace- 

Secunda.  ' 

donia,  which  with  the  diocese  of  Da- 
cia  was  anciently  the  district  of  the  prtefectus-pra- 
torio  Illirici  Orientalis.  In  the  diocese  of  Mace- 
donia  were  anciently  six  provinces,  or  according  to 
Hierocles's  account,  seven  :  Macedonia  Prima  and 
Secunda,  Epirus  Vetus  and  Epirus  Nova,  Thessa- 
lia,  Achaia,  and  the  isle  of  Crete.  Carolus  a 
Sancto  Paulo  confounds  the  two  Maccdonias  to- 
gether,  and  reckons  seventeen  dioceses  in  both. 
1.  Thessalonica,  the  metropolis  of  the  first  Mace- 
donia.     2.  Philippi,  the  metropolis  of  the  second. 

3.  Stobi,  the  old  metropolis  of  the  second  province. 

4.  Berrhoea.  5.  Dium.  6.  Particopolis.  7-  Do- 
berus.  8.  Cassandria.  9.  Neapolis.  JO.  Heraclea 
Pclagoniee.  11.  Torone.  12.  Lete.  13.  Topiris. 
14.  Serre.  15.  Heraclea  Strymonis.  16.  Islc  of 
Thassus.  17-  Hephaestia  in  the  isle  of  Lemnos. 
To  which  Holstenius"  adds  Primula  and  Zapara, 
but  rejects  Topiris,  as  belonging  to  Rhodope,  a  pro- 
vince  in  the  Thracian  diocese,  and  observes  of  Serre, 
that  it  was  but  another  name  for  Philippi. 

sect.  s.  The  next  province  upon  the  iEgean 

oriheS,aiia.  gea  ig  xhessalia,  where  Carolus  a 
Sancto  Paulo  finds  but  eight  dioceses :  Larissa  the 
metropolis,  Demetrias,  Echinus,  Cypera,  Metro- 
polis,  Lamia,  Triecae,  and  Thebse  Pthioticee.  But 
Holstenius n  adds  three  more,  Dicsesarea,  Gomphi, 
and  Scarphia,  the  last  of  which  Carolus  a  Sancto 
Paulo  confounds  with  Echinus.  The  notitia  in 
Leunclavius  calls  this  province  Hellas  Secunda, 
and  names  eleven  dioceses  in  it,  four  of  which  re- 
tain  their  old  names,  by  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
conjecture,  that  Hellas  Secunda  and  Thessalia  were 
but  two  names  for  the  sanie  province ;  and  the  num- 
ber  of  dioceses  agreeing  exactly  in  both  accounts, 
we  may  conclude  there  never  were  above  eleven  dio- 
ceses  in  all  this  province. 

The  next  province  to  Thessaly  is 
»,"  ndPE-l-  Achaia,  which  was  a  very  large  pro- 
vince,  including  not  only  what  the 
ancients  called  Attica  and  Achaia,  but  also  all  Pe- 
loponnesus,  and  the  isle  of  Eubcea.  Here  Carolus 
a  Sancto  Paulo  finds  twenty-six  dioceses,  four  of 
which  were  in  the  isle  of  Eubcea.  1.  Chalcis,  now 
called  Negroponte.  2.  Oreum.  3.  Porthmus.  4. 
Caristus.  Nine  in  Peloponnesus.  1.  Corinthus, 
the  metropolis  of  the  whole  province.  2.  Argos. 
3.  Tegea.  4.  Megalopolis.  5.  Lacedaemon.  6. 
Messena.  7.  Corone.  8.  Petrse.  9.  Helice.  Thir- 
teen  in  the  other  part  of  Achaia.     1.  Atheme.     2. 


Sect.  9. 
Of  Arhaia,  Pelo- 
pnnnesus, 


"  Holsten.  Annot.  Geograph.  p.  114.  la  Ibitl.  p.  J15. 


Seit  in. 

Of    F.pirus.    Vetus 
and  Epirui,  Xtnu. 


Megara.  3.  Thespifjp.  4.  Naupactus.  5.  Secorus. 
6.  Elatea.  7.  Opus.  8.  Strategis.  9.  Thebffi.  10. 
Platea.  11.  Tanagra.  12.  Marathon.  13.  Car- 
sia,  al.  Corissia.  Holstenius  adds  another  Corone, 
or  Coronia,  in  Bceotia,  beside  the  Corone  that  was 
in  Peloponnesus.  The  notitia  of  Leo  Sapiens,  in 
Leunclavius  and  the  seventh  chapter  of  this  Book, 
makes  three  provinces  of  this,  calling  them  Hellas 
Prima,  and  Pcloponnesus  Prima  and  Secunda,  and 
the  number  of  dioceses  is  pretty  near  the  same,  by 
which  we  may  guess  no  greatalteration  was  made  in 
tl.emforseveral  ages.  Thelargenessof  these diocescs 
may  easily  be  concluded  from  the  greatness  of  many 
of  the  cities  and  their  large  territories,  which  the 
reader  may  find  already  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Mau- 
rice,  in  his  discourse  of  Diocesan  Episcopacy,  p.380, 
i-onccrning  Thebes,  Athens,  Lacedfemon,  Megal- 
opolis,  and  other  cities  of  this  province  in  particular. 

The  next  region  is  Epirus,  separaled 
from  Achaia  by  the  river  Achelous. 
This  was  anciently  one  kingdom,  but 
the  Romans  divided  it  into  two  provinces,  Epirus 
Vetus  and  Epirus  Nova.  In  the  former  Carolus  a 
Sancto  Paulo  reckons  ten  dioceses.  I.  Nicopolis, 
the  metropolis.  2.  Anchiasmus.  3.  Phcenicia.  4. 
Dodone.  5.  Adrianopolis.  6.  Buthrotum.  7.  Eu- 
ria.  8.  Photica.  9.  Isle  of  Cephalenia.  10.  Isle 
of  Corcyra.  In  the  nevv  Epirus,  only  eight.  1. 
Dyrrachium,  or  Doracium,  the  metropolis.  2. 
Scampes.  3.  Apollonia.  4.  Aulon.  5.  Amantia. 
6.  Lychnidus.  7-  Bullidum,  or  Bulis.  8.  Prina, 
or  Prisna.  To  which  Holstenius  adds  Listra,  or 
Helistra,  but  with  some  doubting,  whether  it  do  not 
rather  belong  to  Lycaonia.  These  were  very  Iarge 
dioceses,  above  forty  or  fifty  miles  long;  notwith- 
standing  which,  two  of  them  were  sometimes  united 
together:  for  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
as  Holstenius  has  observed,  one  Felix  is  called13 
bishop  of  Bulis  and  Apollonia  together.  In  tlie 
Greek  notitia  of  Leo  Sapiens,  old  Epirus  goes  by  the 
name  of  iEtolia,  and  has  the  same  number  of  ten 
dioceses  only,  though  not  the  same  names.  The 
other  Epirus  has  sixteen,  but  then  the  province  of 
Preevalitana  is  joined  to  it,  and  most  of  its  dioceses 
taken  in  to  make  up  the  number.  Whence  I  con- 
clude,  that  the  diocefes  in  these  provinces  have  been 
of  great  extent  in  all  ages ;  the  isle  of  Corcyra  it- 
self  being  reckoned  by  some  geographers  forty-five 
miles  long,  and  by  Pliny14  no  less  than  ninety- 
seven. 

In  the  isle  of  Crete,  which  was  the  c  .  ,, 

,  «  Seet.  11 

last  of  the  Macedonian  provinces,  w  the  We  of  Crele- 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  names  eleven  dioceses.  1. 
Gortyna,  the  metropolis.  2.  Gnossus.  3.  Hiera- 
petra.  4.  Lappa.  5.  Subrita.  6.  Eleuthera.  7. 
Cherronesus.     8.  Cydonia.     9.  Cysamus.     10.  Ci- 


13  Conc.  Ephes.  Act.  1. 
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tium.  11.  Cantanum.  The  notitia  of  Leo  Sapiens 
in  Leunclavius  makes  them  twelvc,  but  Hierapetra 
is  there  by  mistake  of  some  transcriber  divided  into 
two,  which  being  corrected  reduces  them  to  the 
same  number.  Whence  I  conclude,  this  was  pretty 
near  the  standing  number  for  several  ages.  Now, 
Crete  is  reckoned  by  Ferrarius  and  others  out  of 
Pliny  and  Strabo,  two  hundred  and  seventy  or 
three  hundred  miles  long,  and  fifty  broad.  Which 
makes  these  twelve  dioceses  equal  to  the  rest  of  the 
Macedonian  provinces,  all  which  appear  visibly 
to  be  dioceses  of  great  extent,  without  desccnding 
any  further  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of 
them. 

The  other  civil  dioceseof  Illyricum 
of  thc  Bre  Pro-  Orientale  went  by  the  common  name 

vincts    in    the    dio- 

"-' °f  Dada.  or  0f  Daeia,  consisting  of  five  provinces,* 
Pra?valitana,  Mcesia  Superior,  Dacia 
Mediterranea,  Dacia  Ripensis,  and  Dardania.  Pra;- 
valitana  lics  on  the  north  of  Epirus  to  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  being  part  of  that  country  which  is  now  called 
Albania.  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  names  but  two 
dioceses  in  it,  Scodra,  the  old  metropolis  of  the 
province,  and  Achrida,  which  was  anciently  called 
Pra?valis,  but  afterwards  Justinian  honoured  it  with 
his  own  name,  Justiniana  Prima,  and  advanced  it 
to  patriarchal  dignity,  assigning  it  all  the  five  pro- 
vinces15  of  the  Dacian  diocese,  and  the  two  Panno- 
nias  in  the  diocese  of  Illyricum  Occidentale,  for  the 
limits  of  its  jurisdiction.  Besides  these  two  bishop- 
rics,  Holstenius  has  found  out  two  more  in  this  pro- 
vince,  Rhizinium  and  Lissus,  now  called  Alessio,  on 
the  Adriatic  Sea ;  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  also  by 
mistake  places  Scodra  in  the  province  of  Dalmatia, 
making  Justiniana  Prima  a  metropolitan  see,  with- 
out  any  suffragans  under  it. 

c  ,  „  On  the  north  of  Prcevalitana  to  the 

Sect.  13. 

or Mox.asuperior.  j)anube  iay  Moesia  Superior,  between 
Pannonia  on  the  west  and  Dacia  on  the  east. 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  confounds  the  episcopal 
dioceses  of  this  province  and  the  Dacias  together, 
making  Sardica  the  metropolis  of  them  all,  and 
calling  them  from  that  by  the  common  name  of 
Provincia  Sardicensis ;  and,  beside  Sardica,  he  finds 
but  three  more  dioceses  in  the  three  provinces,  Re- 
messiana,  Aquae,  and  Castrum  Martis.  But  Hol- 
stenius  is  a  little  more  accurate,  and  treats  distinctly 
of  them.  He  assigns  to  Mcesia  Superior,  Castrum 
Martis,  and  anothcr  called  Margus,  seated  on  the 
confluence  of  the  river  Margus  and  the  Danube. 

To  Dacia  Mediterranea  he  assigns 

Sert.  14.  ^ 

ran^^and^Dacfa  Sardica,  the  metropolis,  and  Roma- 
BipenBis.  tiana  and  Naissus,  which  he  and  Pagi 

make  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
In  the  other  Dacia,  called  Ripensis,  from  its  run- 
ning  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube  between  Mcesia 


15  Jublin.  Novel.  131.  c.  3. 


Prima  and  Secunda,  he  places  Aquae,  which  is  men- 
tioned  in  the  council  of  Sardica,  in  St.  Hilarv's 
Fragments,  and  Iscus,  or  Iscopolis,  another  city, 
whose  bishop  subscribed  out  of  the  same  province 
in  the  foresaid  council.  In  his  Annotations  also 
upon  Ortelius,16  he  observes  two  other  episcopal 
cities  in  this  province,  one  called  Martis  by  Hiero- 
cles,  or  Stramartis  by  Procopius,  and  another  called 
Budine,  now  Bodine,  in  Bulgaria,  upon  the  Danube : 
but  perhaps  these  ave  both  modern  sees,  for  he  cites 
no  other  authority  but  that  of  the  notitias  for  them, 
and  Stramarris  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Castra 
Martis. 

On  the  south  of  Dacia,  between  it 
and  Macedonia,  was  the  province  of    or  rkrdanu  »nd 

'  *  Gothia. 

Dardania,  divided  from  Macedonia  by 
Mount  Scardus,  and  from  Thracia  by  part  of  Mount 
Hcemus.  It  is  now  part  of  Servia,  and  was  an- 
ciently  a  part  of  Meesia,  as  Dacia  also  was,  till  the 
Daci,  passing  over  the  Danube,  got  themselves  plant- 
ed  in  the  middle  of  Moesia,  which,  from  that  time, 
was  called  Dacia  Nova,  as  the  other  beyond  the 
Danube  was  called  Dacia  Antiqua,  and  Gothia.  In 
this  province  of  Dardania,  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
finds  four  dioceses.  1.  Scupi,  the  metropolis.  2. 
Ulpianum,  otherwise  called  Justiniana  Secunda.  3. 
Diocletiana,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  council  of 
Sardica,  was  reckoned  a  city  of  Macedonia.  4.  Nes- 
syna,  or  Nessus.  Holstenius  adds  another,  called 
Pautalia,  which  Hierocles,  in  his  notitia,  reckons 
among  the  cities  of  Dacia  Mediterranea,  and  Ste- 
phanus  and  Ptolemy  among  the  cities  of  Thracia, 
as  lying  in  the  confines  of  those  provinces.  Besides 
these  five  provinces  of  the  Dacian  diocese,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Danube,  there  was  another  on  the 
north  side  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire, 
called  Dacia  Antiqua,  and  Gothia,  from  the  time 
that  the  Goths  seated  themselves  in  it.  Epiphanius 
speaks  of  one  Silvanus,  bishop  of  Gothia  beyond 
Scythia,  taking  Scythia  for  the  Roman  Scythia  on 
this  side  the  Danube,  whereof  Tomi  was  the  me- 
tropolis.  Whence  Holstenius  rightly  concludes,  that 
Gothia  was  that  region  which  is  now  called  Tran- 
syl vania,  or  Wallachia.  But  what  episcopal  sees  they 
had,  or  whether  they  had  in  all  this  region  any  more 
than  one  bishop,  as  the  Scythians,  and  Saracens, 
and  some  other  such  barbarous  nations,  is  uncer- 
tain.  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  thinks  Zarmizege- 
thusa  was  the  seat  of  their  bishop,  becausc  Ptolemy 
makes  it  the  royal  seat  and  metropolis  of  the  king- 
dom.  And  this  he  supposes  to  be  the  same  with 
Gothia,  mentioned  in  the  notitia  of  Leo  Sapiens, 
among  the  autocephali,  or  such  bishops  as  had  no 
suffragans  under  them.  But  these  being  matters 
involved  in  obscurity,  I  leave  them  to  further  in- 
quiry. 


Holsten.  Auuot.  in  Ortel.  p.  116. 
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Sect.  17. 
Of  Saria. 


Out  of  Illvricum  Orientale  we  pass 

S<vt    10.  J 

rtSLta*h?iioS2;  ncxt  into  the  civil  diocese  of  myri- 

dint^^ofDaimt  cum  Occidentale,  which  was  under  the 
government  of  the  prcefectus-prcetorio 
of  Italy.  In  this  diocese  were  six  provinces,  Dal- 
matia,  Savia,  Pannonia  Superior,  Pannonia  In- 
ferior,  Noricum  Mediterraneum,  and  Noricum 
Ripense.  In  Dalmatia  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
reckons  four  episcopal  dioceses.  1.  Salona,  the 
metropolis.  2.  Jadera,  now  called  Zara.  3.  Epi- 
daurus,  now  Ragusa.  4.  Scodra,  or  Scutari.  But 
Scodra  is  wrong  placed  in  Dalmatia,  for,  as  has  been 
noted  before,  it  was  rather  the  metropolis  of  Prfe- 
valitana.  But  Holstenius  adds  two  more  in  the 
room  of  it,  Doclea  and  Senia,  now  called  Segna,  a 
city  upon  the  Liburnian  shore. 

The  next  province  to  this  was  Sa- 
via,  which  seems  to  be  so  named  from 
the  river  Savus  running  through  the  middle  of  it. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Pannonia  Sava,  being  part 
of  Pannonia  on  the  Savia,  and  sometimes  Pannonia 
Sirmiensis  and  Cibaliensis,  from  the  cities  Sirmium 
and  Cibalis,  which  lay  in  this  part  of  it.  But  here 
we  consider  it  as  a  distinct  province  from  Pannonia, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Dravus, 
and  is  what  we  now  call  Slavonia,  and  part  of  Bos- 
nia  and  Servia.  In  this  province  were  six  episco- 
pal  dioceses.  1.  Sirmium,  the  metropolis,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Savus  and  the  Danube.  2.  Sin- 
gidunum.  3.  Mursa,  now  called  Essek.  4.  Cibalis. 
5.  Noviodunum.     6.  Siscia. 

Between  the  river  Dravus  and  the 
of PannoniaSupe-  Danube  lay  the  two  Pannonias,  Su- 

rior  and  Inferior.  , 

perior  and  Infenor,  which  are  now 
the  southern  part  of  Hungary.  In  the  former  of 
these  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  out  of  Lazius  speaks 
of  four  dioceses :  Vindobona  or  Vienna,  Sabaria, 
Scarabantia,  and  Celia.  To  which  Holstenius  adds 
Petavia,  now  called  Petow,  which  the  other  con- 
founds  with  Patavia,  or  Batavia  Castra,  in  Noricum, 
now  called  Passaw  in  Bavaria.  Victorinus  Martyr 
was  bishop  of  this  city,  though  Baronius  and  many 
others  commonly  style  him  Pictaviensem,  as  if  he 
had  been  bishop  of  Poictiers  in  France ;  whereas 
he  was  bishop  of  this  city  in  Pannonia  Prima,  called 
Petavia,  or  Petow,  as  is  observed  by  Spondanus, 
and  Pagi,  and  Du  Pin,  in  their  critical  remarks 
upon  the  Life  of  that  ancient  writer.  In  the  lower 
Pannonia  there  were  but  three  dioceses,  Curta,  Car- 
pis,  and  Stridonium,  the  birth-place  of  St.  Jerom. 

sect  19  More  westward  from  Pannonia  was 

diierrineumSid rT-  the  province  of  Noricum,  confined  on 
the  north  with  the  Danube,  and  on 
the  south  and  west  with  Venetia  and  Rhaetia,  two 
Italic  provinces.  This  the  Romans  divided  into 
two,  Noricum  Mediterraneum  and  Ripense,  in  both 


which  Lazius  mentions  but  four  dioceses,  Laurea- 
cum,  now  called  Lork,  Juvavia  or  Saltsburg,  Ovila- 
bis,  and  Solva.  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  by  mistake 
adds  a  fifth,  Petavio,  Petow ;  but  that,  as  was  said 
before,  belongs  to  another  province.  And  the  rest 
were  not  erected  till  the  sixth  century,  when  that 
part  of  Germany  was  first  converted,  which  is  now 
Carniola  and  Carinthia,  with  part  of  Bavaria, 
Stiria,  Tirol,  and  Austria.  By  which  it  is  easy  to 
judge  of  what  vast  extcnt  those  dioceses  anciently 
were,  as  they  are  now  at  this  day  ;  two  of  them,  as 
I  observed,  being  as  large  as  ten  or  twenty  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  Palestine 
and  Asia  Minor,  which  have  been  already  consider- 
ed ;  and  the  observation  will  be  more  fully  verified 
by  taking  a  particular  view  of  Italy,  whose  episco- 
pal  dioceses  come  now  in  order  in  the  next  place  to 
be  considered. 


CHAPTER  V. 


A  PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DIOCESES  OF  ITALY. 

Italy,  in  the  sense  we  are  now  to         c  ,  , 

'  Sect.  1. 

speak  of  it,  as  it  was  taken  for  the  ,hff  «^"^ofNhJ 
whole  jurisdiction  of  the  prcefectus  ^0"1"'- 
urbis  et  vicarius  Italice  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
was  of  somewhat  larger  extent  than  now  it  is  :  for 
not  only  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica 
were  taken  into  the  account,  but  also  Rhaetia  Se- 
cunda,  which  is  that  part  of  Germany  that  lies  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Danube.  In  this  extent  it  was 
divided  into  two  large  civil  dioceses,  containing 
seventeen  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  has 
been  showed  before  ;'  and  in  these  provinces  there 
were  about  three  hundred  episcopal  dioceses,  the 
names  of  which  are  still  remaining,  but  the  places 
themselves  many  of  them  demolished  or  sunk  into 
villages,  and  other  new  bishoprics  set  up  in  their 
room.  I  shall  not  concern  myself  with  the  num- 
ber  or  extent  of  the  modern  dioceses,  but  only  those 
that  were  ancient,  and  erected  within  the  first  six 
hundred  years ;  of  which  I  am  to  make  the  same 
observation  in  general,  as  I  have  done  upon  those 
of  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor,  that  here  were  some 
of  the  largest  and  some  of  the  smallest  dioceses, 
for  extent  of  ground,  of  any  in  the  world,  and  yet 
the  same  species  of  episcopacy  retained  in  all  with- 
out  any  variety  or  distinction.  The  dioceses  of  the 
suburbicary  provinces  that  lay  next  to  Rome  were 
generally  small,  in  comparison  of  those  that  lay 
further  to  the  north  and  west  in  the  Italic  provinces. 
For  about  Rome  the  country  was  extremely  popu- 


1  See  chap.  1.  sect.  5.  of  this  Book. 
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lous,  and  cities  much  thicker  spread,  which  occa- 
sioned  so  many  more  episcopal  sees  to  be  eveeted  in 
those  provinces  above  the  other.  This  will  plainly 
appear  by  taking  a  view  of  each  particular  province, 
and  comparing  the  dioceses  one  with  another :  of 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  give  a  more  exact  ac- 
count,  because  so  much  pains  has  been  taken  by 
learned  men  in  all  ages,  especially  Cluver  and  Hol- 
stenius,  Ferrarius  and  Baudrand,  in  the  last  age,  to 
describe  minutely  and  exactly  the  several  places  of 
this  country,  and  their  distance  from  Rome  and  one 
another.  To  begin  with  Rome  itself :  this  was  a 
very  large  diocese  in  one  respect,  and  very  small  in 
another.  In  respect  of  the  city  itself,  and  the  num- 
ber  of  people  that  were  therein,  it  might  be  called 
one  of  the  greatest  dioceses  in  the  world.  For 
PlinyJ  speaks  of  it  as  the  most  populous  city  in  the 
universe,  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  when  it  was  but 
thirteen  miles  about.  But  Lipsius,3  in  his  book  de 
Magnitudine  Romana,  and  Mr.  Mede,4  and  some 
others  think,  that  is  meant  only  of  the  city  within 
the  walls  ;  for  otherwise  it  was  but  forty-two  miles 
in  compass  when  St.  John  wrote  his  Revelation,  in 
the  time  of  Domitian.  And  afterward  it  received 
considerable  additions ;  for  in  the  days  of  Aurelian, 
the  historian5  speaks  of  it  as  no  less  than  fifty  miles 
in  circumference.  And  before  this  time  the  Chris- 
tians  made  a  considerable  figure  in  it :  for  Cornelius, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  speaks 
of  forty-six  presbyters,6  beside  deacons,  sub-deacons, 
and  other  inferior  clergy,  belonging  to  the  church 
in  his  time.  And  within  half  an  age  more  we  find 
an  account  of  above  forty  churches  in  it.  For  so 
many  Optatus'  says  there  were,  when  Victor  Gar- 
biensis,  the  Donatist  bishop,  was  sent  from  Africa 
to  be  the  anti-bishop  there  :  though  there  were  forty 
churches  and  more  in  the  city,  yet  he  could  not  ob- 
tain  one  of  them,  to  make  his  handful  of  sectaries 
look  like  a  Christian  congregation.  This,  as  Baro- 
nius  and  Valesius  have  rightly  observed,  was  spoken 
by  Optatus  not  of  his  own  times,  but  of  the  time 
when  Victor  Garbiensis  came  to  Rome,  which  was 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Diocletian  persecution. 
Whence  it  may  be  rationally  inferred,  that  if  there 
were  above  forty  churches  in  Rome  before  the  last 
persecution,  there  would  be  abundance  more  in  the 
following  ages,  when  the  whole  city  was  become 
Christian.  But  as  by  the  vast  increase  of  this  city 
the  diocese  was  very  large  within,  so  for  the  same 
reason  it  became  very  small  without.     For  that 


which  was  at  first  tlie  territory  of  Rome,  seems 
afterward  to  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  city 
itself  by  the  prodigious  increase  of  it.  Insomuch 
that  some  have  thought,  thatin  the  time  of  Innocent 
I.  the  diocese  of  Rome  had  no  country  parishes  be- 
longing  to  it,  but  that  they  were  all  within  the  city ; 
because  in  his  epistle  to  Decentius,  bishop  of  Eugu- 
bium,8  he  seems  to  make  this  difference  between 
other  dioceses  and  that  of  Rome,  that  in  the  Roman 
diocese  the  custom  was  to  send  the  sacrament  from 
the  mother-church  to  the  presbyters  officiating  in 
other  churches,  because  all  their  churches  lay  within 
the  city  ;  but  this  was  not  proper  to  be  done  in  other 
places,  which  had  country  parishes,"  because  the 
sacraments  were  not  to  be  carried  to  places  at  too 
gieat  a distance.  But however  this  was,  (for  learned 
men  are  not  exactly  agreed  upon  it,  and  I  conceive 
it  to  be  a  mistake,)  this  is  certain,  that  the  diocese 
of  Rome  could  not  extend  very  far  any  way  into  the 
country  region  ;  because  it  was  bounded  on  all  sides 
with  neighbouring  cities,  which  lay  close  round  it. 
On  the  north  it  had  Fidenae,  a  bishop's  see  in  those 
times,  though,  as  Cluver10  and  Ferrarius"  show  out 
of  Dionysius  Halicarnasseus,  it  lay  but  forty  stadia, 
or  five  miles,  distant  from  it.  On  the  east  it  was 
bounded  with  the  diocese  of  Gabii,  which  some  by 
mistake  place  seventy  miles  from  Rome,  but  Hol- 
stenius12  and  Cluver,  who  are  more  accurate,  tell 
us,  it  lay  in  the  middle  way  betwreen  Rome  and 
Praeneste,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  from  each. 
In  the  same  coast  lay  Tusculum,  hut  twelve  miles 
from  Rome.  A  little  inclining  to  the  south  lay  the 
diocese  of  Subaugusta,  close  by  Rome.  Here  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constantine,  was  buried,  whence  it 
was  called  Subaugusta  Helena.  Holstenius13  says, 
the  remains  of  it  are  still  visible  at  the  place  called 
Turris  Pignatara.  It  was  so  near  Rome,  that  the 
writers  which  speak  of  Helena's  interment,  coin- 
monly  say  she  was  buried  at  Rome  in  tlie  church 
of  St.  Marcelline  in  Via  Lavicana;  which  is  to  be 
understood  of  St.  Marcelline's  church  in  Subaugusta, 
which  lay  in  the  way  hetwixt  Rome  and  Lavici, 
whence  the  way  was  called  Via  Lavicana.  If  we 
look  to  the  south  of  Rome  down  the  river  Tiber  to- 
ward  the  sea,  there  we  find  three  dioceses  in  three 
cities,  none  of  them  above  three  miles  from  each 
other,  nor  above  sixteen  miles  from  Rome.  These 
were  Ostia,  Portus  Augusti,  and  Sylva  Candida. 
The  first  and  second  of  which  lay  within  two  miles 
of  each  other,  Ostia  on  the  east  side,  and  Portus  on 


2  Plin.  1.  3.  c.  5. 

8  Lipsius  de  Magnitud.  Roman.  1.  3.  c.  2.  p.  111. 

4  Mede,  Commentat.  Apocalypt.  p.  488. 

s  Vopisc.  Vit.  Aurel.  p.  645. 

6  Cornel.  Ep.  ad  Fab.    Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

7  Optat.  lib.  2.  p.  49.  Non  enim  grex  aut  populus  appel- 
landi  fuerant  pauci,  qui  iuter  quadraginta  et  quod  excurrit 
basilicas,  locum  ubi  colligerent  non  habebant. 

8  Innocent.  Ep.  1.  ad  Decent.  c.  5.     De  fermento  autum 


quod  die  Dominico  per  titulos  miltimussuperflue  nos  consu- 
lere  voluisti,  cum  omnes  ecclesiae  nostrae  intra  civitatem 
sunt  constitutae,  &c. 

9  Ibid.    Quod  per  parochias  fieri  debere  non  puto,  quia 
non  longe  portanda  sunt  sacramenta. 

10  Cluver.  Ital.  lib.  2.  p.  654. 

11  Ferrar.  Lexic.  Geogr.  voce  Fidenae. 

'-  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Ortel.  p.  85.    Cluver.  Ital.  p.  955. 
u  Ilolsten.  Annot.  Geogr.  in  Car.  a  Sancto  Paulo,  p   11. 
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the  west  sirle  of  tlie  river  Tiber ;  and  Sylva  Candida 
a  little  more  west  from  Portus.  The  site  and  dis- 
tance  of  Ostia  and  Portus  from  Rome  we  have  ex- 
actly  delivered  both  from  ancient  and  modern  geo- 
graphere.  In  Antonine's  Itinerary  it  is  called 
eighteen ;  hut  Holstenius  M  observes  that  the  ancient 
miles  were  shorter  than  the  modern,  ar.d  therefore 
both  he,  and  Ferrarius,  and  others,  reckon  tliese 
places  precisely  but  sixteen  miles  from  Rome. 
Now  these  being  sea-ports,  had  probably  the  chief 
extent  of  their  dioceses  toward  Rome,  which  takes 
off  from  the  largeness  of  the  former.  On  the  west 
it  was  bounded  with  the  diocese  of  Lorium,  which 
lay  in  Tuscia  in  the  Via  Aurelia  betwixt  Rome  and 
Turres,  which  Holstenius  says,"  was  hut  twelve 
miles  from  Rome,  and  ten  from  Turres.  And  many 
other  dioceses  lay  in  the  same  circle  about  Rome, 
not  at  much  further  distance.  For  Nepe  in  Tuscia 
was  but  twenty  miles  from  Rome,  and  Sutrium  but 
four  from  Nepe.  Nomentum,  among  the  Sabines 
in  Valeria,  was  but  twelve  miles  from  Rome,  and 
Tibur  in  the  same  tract  about  sixteen.  Lavici  in 
Campania,  or  Latium,  was  but  fifteen,  and  Tres  Ta- 
bernoe,  according  to  some  accounts,  but  twenty-one, 
and  Velitrae  so  near  that,  that  Gregory  the  Great 
united  them  together.  But  we  shall  see  more  of 
tliis  in  spccifying  the  dioceses  of  each  particular 
province,  and  assigning  the  bounds  of  such  as  were 
most  remarkable  for  their  nearness  one  to  another. 
I  shall  begin  with  those  provinces 

Sect    2 

or  Tiisci.  aud  um-  wliich  are  properly  called  Roman,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  rest  of  the 
Italic  dioceses;  and  in  each  of  these  assign  both 
the  names  and  number  of  the  ancient  episcopal  dio- 
ceses,  that  the  reader  who  is  curious  in  this  matter, 
may  exercise  his  geographical  knowledge  in  a  more 
particular  search  into  the  state  of  them.  The  first 
of  these  in  order  is  Tuscia  and  Umbria,  wThich  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  account  always  joins  toge- 
ther  as  one  province,  though  they  had  distinct 
bounds  upon  other  occasions.  Tuscia  was  the 
same  that  was  anciently  called  Etruria,  bounded 
with  the  Tiber  on  the  east,  and  the  river  Macra  on 
the  wrest,  the  Apennine  hills  on  the  north,  and  the 
Tuscan  Sea  on  the  south ;  and  includes  now  St. 
Peter's  patrimony  in  the  eastern  part,  and  the 
dukedom  of  Florence,  or  Tuscany,  in  the  west.  In 
this  province  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  finds  thirty- 
five  ancient  dioceses.  1.  Portus  Augusti,  now  call- 
ed  Porto.  2.  Sylva  Candida,  now  Sancta  Ruffina. 
3.  Nepe,  vulgo  Nepi.  4.  Aqua  Viva,  al.  Carpena- 
tum  Urbs.     5.  Phalaris,  now  Citta  Castellana.     6. 


Ferentium,  Ferento.  7-  Polvmartium,  Bomarso. 
8.  Hortanum,  Horti.  9.  Blera,  now  Bieda.  10. 
Sutrium.  11.  Tarquiua.  12.  Salpis.  But  Hol- 
stenius  thinks  this  is  nristaken  for  S&>pinum,  in  the 
province  of  Samnium.  13.  Tuscania,  Tuscanello. 
14.  Balneum  Regis,  Bagnarea.  15.  Perusia,  now 
Perugia.  16.  Urbs  Vetus,  Orvieto.  17-  Clusium, 
Chiusa.  18.  Cortona.  19.  Aretium,  Arezzo.  20. 
Volsinium,  Bolsena.  21.  Centumcellae,  now  Civita 
Vecchia.  22.  Gravisca,  now  Montalto.  23.  Cor- 
netum.  24.  Forum  Claudii,  now  Oriolo.  25.  Pisa. 
26.  Lucca.  27-  Luna.  23.  Sena.  29.  Florentia. 
30.  Fesulae,  now  Fiezoli.  31.  Suana.  32.  Man- 
turanum.  33.  Rusella,  Rosella.  34.  Populonia, 
Porto  Baratto.  35.  Volateme.  To  which  Hol- 
stenius  adds  Volscae,  or  Civitas  Bulcentina,  Cas- 
trum  Valentini,  and  Lorium.  Now  some  of  these, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  were  very  near  neigh- 
bours  to  Rome,  and  they  were  yet  nearer  to  one 
another.  Nepi  was  but  four  miles  from  Sutrium, 
as  Ferrarius  computes,16  and  so  they  were  after- 
ward  united  together,  as  the  same  author  informs 
us.  Portus  Augusti  was  bounded  on  one  side  with 
Ostia,  vvhich  was  but  two  miles  from  it,  as  Ferra- 
rius17  and  Cluver  inform  us;  and  on  the  other  side 
with  Sylva  Candida,  which  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
places  about  the  same  distance  from  it.  Faleria,  or 
Phalaris,  is  reckoned  by  Cluverls  about  five  or  six 
miles  from  Nepe,  and  four  miles  from  Hortanum 
by  Ferrarius,19  who  says,  Hortanum  lay  upon  the 
Tiber,  opposite  to  the  Ocriculi  in  Umbria,  and  not 
above  four  miles  to  the  west  of  it.  Holstenius  ** 
shows  out  of  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  that  Aqua 
Viva  was  but  twelve  miles  from  Ocriculi,  and  Pha- 
leria  lay  between  them.  Polymartium  w"as  but 
five  miles  west  from  Hortanum,  as  Ferrarius  com- 
putes,21  and  Ferentium  about  the  same  distance 
from  Polymartium ;  which  two  last  were  united  in- 
to  one,  before  the  council  of  Rome  under  Martin, 
anno  649,  as  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  collects  from 
the  subscriptions  of  that  council.  Blera  was  but 
nine  miles  from  Forum  Claudii,  as  Holstenius22 
shows  from  the  old  Itineraries ;  and  Forum  Claudii 
not  above  five  from  Sutrium,  according  to  Cluver's 
reckoning.  Lorium  was  but  twelve  miles  from 
Rome  in  the  way  to  Civita  Vecchia,  as  has  been 
showed  before.  Tarquina  is  reckoned  by  Ferra- 
rius23  about  five  miles  from  Cornetum,  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  Gravisca,  by  Cluvei^s  Ta- 
bles.  Which  is  the  more  probable,  because  Hol- 
stenius  observes,24  that  these  three  dioceses  were  at 
last  united  into  one.    Centumcella?,  or  Civita  Vecchia, 


14  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  79.     Others  reckon 
but  twelve  modern  miles.     So  Lipsius  out  of  Appian. 
»  Holsten.  in  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  J3. 
16  Ferrar.  Lexie.  Geogr.  voce  Nepe  et  SuUium. 
"  lbid.  voce  Ostia  et  Portus. 
18  Cluver.  Ital.  lib.  2.  p.  537. 


19  Ferrar.  Le.xic.  voce  Hortanum. 

20  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Cluver.  p.  80. 

21  Ferrar,  voce  Polymartium. 

22  Holsten.  in  Cluver.  p.  47. 

23  Ferrar.  Lexic.  voce  Tarquinia. 

'-'  Hulsten.  Annot.  iu  Carol.  a  Sancto  Paulo,  p.  8. 
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lay  upon  the  sea,  twelve  miles  from  Gravisca,  as 
appears  from  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  in  Hol- 
stenius."  Tuscania  and  Yolsinium,  and  Urbs  Ve- 
tns,  now  called  Orvieto,  and  Balneum  Regis,  had 
much  about  the  same  distances  from  one  another. 
And  all  these  lay  within  that  little  compass  of  land, 
wdiich  is  now  called  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  hemmed 
in  on  the  east  and  north  with  the  river  Tiber,  on 
the  west  with  the  river  Marta,  and  on  the  south 
with  the  Tuscan  Sea.  A  counrry  that  is  not  much 
above  fifty  miles  square,  as  Cluver  rightly  describes 
it.  For  from  Rome  to  Centumcellse,  or  Civita  Yec- 
chia,  which  lies  but  ten  miles  from  the  river  Marta, 
which  now  divides  St.  Petei^s  patrimony  from  Cas- 
tro  Ducato,  Cluver  and  Holstenius,26  out  of  Anto- 
nine's  Itinerary,  in  the  direct  course  of  the  Via 
Aurelia,  reckon  but  forty-seven  miles,  which  do  not 
exceed  forty  miles  according  to  the  present  estima- 
tion.  So  that  there  being  in  this  compass  twenty 
bishoprics,  including  Rome  in  the  number,  if  we 
will  suppose  all  the  dioceses  to  be  equal,  each  dio- 
cese  will  be  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  square,  which 
confirms  the  account  that  has  been  given  of  the 
distance  of  the  several  cities  from  each  other.  And 
hence  it  appears,  that  as  in  some  parts  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Naples,  dioceses  have  been  multiplied  above 
what  they  were  in  former  ages,  so  in  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  pope's  dominions,  they  have  as  strangely 
decreased.  For  now  there  are  not  near  half  the 
number,  there  being  sometimes  two,  or  three,  or  four 
united  into  one.  For  Ferrarius  informs  us,  that 
Viterbo  was  raised,  anno  1074,  out  of  the  ruins  of 
three  old  ones,  Ferentum,  Tuscania,  and  Polymar- 
tium.  So  Citta  Castellana  arose  from  the  decay  of 
Faleria  and  Hortanum.  Sutrium  was  united  to 
Nepe ;  Tarquina  and  Gravisca  to  Cornetum ;  not 
to  mention  any  more  of  this  kind,  which  concern 
not  the  present  inquiry.  As  to  those  dioceses  which 
lay  in  the  western  part  of  Tuscia,  now  called  the 
dukedom  of  Tuscany,  they  were  much  larger  in 
proportion  than  the  former,  for  excepting  Fesulae, 
which  lay  but  three  miles27  from  Florence,  all  the 
other  dioceses  were  of  greater  extent.  Of  which  1 
need  only  give  this  evidence,  that  this  part  of  Tus- 
cia  is  reckoned28  above  two  hundred  miles  in  length. 
and  near  a  hundred  in  breadth,  excluding  the  pope's 
dominions.  AVhich  being  divided  among  fifteen  or 
sixteen  dioceses,  will  afford  a  large  territory  to  every 
one :  so  that  it  is  needless  to  look  further  for  a  par- 
ticular  account  of  them. 

But  if  we  return  back  again  into  Umbria,  nearer 


25  Holsten.  in  Cluver.  p.  80. 

26  Ibid.   p.  78.     Procop.   de  Bell.  Goth.  lib.  2.  p.  405, 
rctkons  it  280  stadia,  or  35  miles. 

*  Cluver.  Ital.  lib.  2.  p.  452. 
-N  Ferrar.  Lexic.  Geopr.  voce  Tuscia. 
-°  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Carol.  a  S.  Paulo.  p,  9.  et  iu  Cluvcr. 
p.  98. 


Rome,  there  we  shall  find  dioceses  of  the  same  size, 
and  as  thick  as  in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  For 
it  was  but  a  little  tract  of  ground,  bounded  with  the 
rivers  Nar  and  Tiber,  and  the  Apennine  hills,  and 
only  a  part  of  the  old  Umbria,  which  reached  be- 
yond  the  Apennine  to  the  Adriatic  sea.  In  the 
presen^  Umbria,  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons 
eighteen  bishoprics.  1.  Ocriculum.  2.  Narnia. 
3.  Tuder,  now  Todi.  4.  Mevania,  now  Bevagna. 
5.  Tifernum  Tiberinum,  now  Citta  di  Castello.  6. 
Interamnia,  now  Terni.  7-  Ameria,  Amelia.  8. 
Trebia,  Trebi.  9.  Spoletum,  Spoleto.  10.  Fulgi- 
num,  Fulgino.  11.  Camerinum.  12.  Hispellum. 
13.  Assisium.  14.  Forum  Novum,  now  Vescovio. 
15.  Forum  Flaminii,  now  For-flammo.  16.  Vetto- 
nium,  Bittona.  17-  Nuceria,  Nocera.  18.  Eugu- 
bium,  Gubbio.  To  which  Holstenius  adds  Tadi- 
num"  and  Martula.  Now  five  of  these,  Fulginum, 
Hispellum,  Assisium,  Forum  Flaminii,  and  Meva- 
nia,  lay  so  close  together,  that  none  of  them  was 
above  ten  miles'  distance  from  any  of  the  other. 
Fulginum  had  on  the  north  towards  Nuceria,  Fo- 
rum  Flaminii  to  bound  it,  which  Ferrarius30  says, 
was  but  three  miles  removed  from  it.  Hispellum 
was  but  the  same  distance  in  the  way  to  Assisium. 
Trebia  on  the  east  was  but  six  miles  from  Fulgi- 
num,  and  nine  from  Spoletum,  as  Ferrarius  also 
informs  us,3'  who  says  also  it  was  but  fifteen  miles 
from  Fulginum  to  Spoletum ;  so  that  Trebia  must 
lie  exactly  in  the  way  betwixt  them.  On  the  south, 
Fulginum  was  bounded  again  with  Mevania,  which 
was  but  six  miles  from  it.K  On  the  west  lay  As- 
sisium,  famous  in  modern  stories  for  the  birth  of  St. 
Francis,  the  father  of  the  Franciscans ;  and  this, 
Ferrarius  says,  was  but  ten  miles33  from  Fulginum, 
and  about  twelve  from  Perusia  in  Tuscia.  If  we 
look  a  little  more  northward,  from  Forum  Flaminii 
to  Nuceria  is  computed  nine  miles3*  by  Ferrarius. 
From  Nuceria  to  Tadinum  (the  remains  of  which, 
Holstenius"  says,  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  Via  Fla- 
minia,  near  Gualdo,  on  the  top  of  the  Apennine)  is 
computed  no  more  than  eight  miles  by  Holstenius" 
and  Baudrand.  And  from  Tadinum  to  Eugubium 
must  be  about  thirteen.  But  here  the  dioceses  be- 
gan  to  enlarge  toward  the  western  parts  of  this  pro- 
vince,  as  was  observed  before  of  Tuscia.  For  west- 
ward  of  Eugubium,  there  was  no  city  betwixt  it  and 
Tifernum  Tiberinum,  which  was  twenty  miles  from 
it.  Nor  had  Tifernum  Tiberinum  any  nearer  neigh- 
bours  than  Aretium,  which  is  reckoned  eighteen, 
and  Callium  twenty-two,  and  Perusia  twenty-four 


30  Ferrar.  Lexic.  voce  Forum  Flaminii. 

31  Ibid.  voce  Trebia,  et  Fulginum,  et  Hispellum 
B  Ibid.  Toce  Mevania. 

33  Baudrand.  voce  Fulginum  et  Perusia. 

34  Ferrar.  voce  Nuceria. 

M  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Carol.  a  S.  Paulo.  p.  9. 
'■"'•  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Ital.    Cluver.  p.  86. 
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milea  from  it,  as  Baudrand  and  Ferrarius"  have 
computed,  But  then  if  we  look  towards  Home 
Bgain,  and  descend  from  the  Apennine  to  the  south- 
(in  parts  of  this  province  toward  the  rivers  Nar  and 
Tiber,  we  there  first  meet  with  Martula  011  the  river 
Nar,  which  Ilolstenius38  assures  us  was  hut  six 
milcs  to  the  east  of  Spoleto.  Down  the  same  river 
lay  Interamnia,  about  the  same  distance  from  Mar- 
tula.  And  below  that  was  Narnia,  which  Cluver,3" 
from  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  reekons  to  be  nine 
miles  from  Interamnia;  but  Holstenius,  who  waa  at 
the  pains  to  measure  it,  says*  it  was  but  five  miles 
and  two-thirds  from  the  gate  of  the  one  city  to  the 
gate  of  the  other.  A  little  to  the  west  of  Narnia 
lay  Ameria,  which  Ferrarius41  says  was  not  quite 
six  miles  from  it.  And  to  the  south  of  Narnia, 
more  down  the  river  Nar  toward  Rome,  there  was 
Ocriculum,  which  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  in  Clu- 
ver42  makes  to  be  twelve  miles  from  Narnia;  but 
Ferrarius,  by  the  modern  account,  reckons  but  eight, 
and  four  from  Hortanum  in  Umbria,  as  has  been 
noted  before  in  speaking  of  Hortanum.  In  the 
middle  of  this  province,  upon  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Tinia  and  Asius,  between  Mevania  and  Pe- 
rusia,  lay  Vettonium,  which  Ferrarius43  accounts 
six  miles  from  Mevania,  and  eight  from  Perusia  in 
Tuscia.  So  that  all  the  dioceses  of  this  province, 
except  two  or  three,  were  very  small,  and  one  with 
another  not  to  be  reckoned  above  eight  or  ten  miles 
in  length,  since  there  was  scarce  so  much  distance 
from  one  city  to  another.  And  upon  this  account, 
as  the  cities  decayed,  several  of  these  dioceses  were 
united  together  in  after  ages.  For  Tadinum  is  joined 
to  Nuceria,  as  Holstenius 44  informs  us.  Hispellum 
and  Forum  Flaminii  are  swallowed  up  in  Fulgino. 
So  Mevania,  and  Trebia,  and  Martula  are  sunk  and 
united  to  other  dioceses,  and  in  all  this  province, 
that  I  can  learn ,  there  is  not  one  new  see  erected. 

Out  of  Umbria  our  next  step  toward 
ortheproyiiiceof  the  east  is  into  the  province  of  Va- 
leria,  so  called,  Holstenius  thinks, 
from  the  Via  Valeria,  which  ran  directly  through  it. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  north  with  the  Apennine,  on 
the  west  with  the  river  Nar,  which  divided  it  from 
Umbria,  on  the  south  with  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio, 
which  divided  it  from  Latium,  or  that  which  is  now 
called  Campagna  di  Roma.  On  the  east  it  border- 
ed  upon  Samnium,  from  which  it  was  divided  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  river  Aternus  to  the  head  of 


Anio.     It  was  anciently  the  country  of  the  Sabines 
andMarsi,  and  part  of  Old  Latium,  and  is  now  call- 
ed  Sabina  in  that  part  which  runs  toward  Rome, 
the  rest  being  now  part  of  the  dukedom  of  Spoleto 
and  Abrusso.     In  this  province  Carolus  a  Sancto 
Paulo  reckons  eleven  dioceses.      1.   Fidenac,  now 
called  Castel  Jubileo.     2.  Nomentum,  now  Lamen- 
tana.     3.   Tibur,  Tivoli.     4.   Nursia,  Norza.    5. 
Marsi,  al.  Marruvium,  and  Valeria.     6.  Praeneste, 
now  Palestrina.    7-  Furconium,  Forconio.    8.  Ami- 
temum,  now  S.    Vittorino.     9.  Reate,  Rieti.     10. 
Cures,  Curese.     11.  Lista.     But  Holstenius"  ob- 
serves,  that  the  last  of  these  is  mistaken  for  Lissum, 
or  Alessio,  as  it  is  novv  called,  in  Prsevalitanaon  the 
other  side  of  the  Adriatic  Sea;  and  Preeneste  be- 
longs  to  Latium  :  instead  of  which  he  substitutes 
two  others,  Pitinum  and  Forum  Novum,  or  Sahi- 
num,  now  Vescovio,  once  a  chief  city  among  the 
Sabines.     Now,  of  these,  Fidenae  was  hut  five  miles 
from  the  gates  of  Rome,  as  has  been  noted  before. 
Nomentum   was   about    eight   from    Fidenae,  and 
twelve  from   Rome,  as   Baudrand46  shows  out  of 
Sanson  and  Brietius;  though  others  place  it  be- 
yond  Tibur  ten  miles,  and  twenty-six  from  Rome. 
Tibur  itself  wasbut  sixteen  miles47  from  Rome,  and 
twelve  from  Praeneste.     But  it  was  a  pretty  large 
diocese    for  all  that.     For  Holstenius48  observes, 
that  Sublaqueum  was  a  dependant  on  it,  till  it  be- 
came  a  monastery  exempt  from  all  episcopal  juris- 
diction;  and  Ferrarius49  says,  that  abbey  had  four- 
teen  villages  belonging  to  it.  Prseneste  was  thirteen 
miles  from  Gabii,  and  fourteen  from  Anagnia,  and 
not  so  much  from  Nomentum.     Cures,  now  called 
St.  Anthimo,  was  only  ten  miles  from  Reate,  accord- 
ing  to  Ferrarius,50  and  probably  something  nearer 
to  Nomentum,  because  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo51 
observes  out  of  an  epistle  of  Gregory52  the  Great, 
that  it  was  united  in  his  time  to  Nomentum.    Some 
confound  Cures  with  Sabinum,  or  Forum  Novum ; 
but  Holstenius 53  shows,  that  Sabinum  was  a  distinct 
city,  and  stood  in  the  place  which  is  now  called 
Vescovio,  where  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  church 
are  still  remaining:    which  Baudrand  says54  was 
but  three  miles  from  Reate,  and  eleven  from  Inter- 
amnia ;  but  the  site  of  this  place  may  be  passed 
over  as  a  little  uncertain.   The  ruins  of  Amiternum 
are  still  to  be  seen,  Cluver  says,55  near  where  Aquila 
now  stands.     Ferrarius58  thinks   it   was  only  five 
miles  from  it.     Pitinum  was  but  two  miles  from 


"  Ferrar.  Lexic.  voce  Tifernum. 

58  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Ital.  Cluver.  p.  98. 

89  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  526. 

40  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Cluver.  p.  95.  Sunt  a  Narniensi 
portaad  pnrtam  Interamnii  eannie  Romanae  3760,  quae  sunt 
5  mil.  pass.  §. 

41  Ferrar.  Lexic.  voce  Ameria. 
■  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  526. 

45  Ferrar.  Lexic.  voce  Vettouium. 
44  Holsten.  in  Ital.  Cluver.  p.  86. 


45  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Carol.  a  S.  Paulo,  p.  16. 

46  Baudr.  voce  Nomentum, 

47  Ferrar.  voce  Tibur. 

48  Holsten.  in  Ital.  Cluver.  p.  147. 

49  Ferrar.  voce  Sublaqueum.  so  Ibid.  voce  Cures. 

51  Carol.  a  S.  Paulo,  Geogr.  Sacra.  p.  58. 

52  Greg.  lib.  2.  Ep.  20. 

53  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Carol.  a  S.  Paulo,  p.  9. 

54  Baudr.  voce  Cures.  5i  Cluver.  Ital.  lib.  2.  p.  086. 
56  Ferrar.  voce  Amitemum. 
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Aquila,  and  consequently,  as  Holstenius  observes," 
must  be  near  Amiternum.  Furconium  was  anothcr 
see  in  that  neighbourhood,  but  eight  miles  frora 
Aquila,  as  Ferrarius59  acquaints  us.  So  that  thcse 
three  dioceses  lay  in  a  small  compass,  and  are  now 
swallowed  up  in  the  new  diocese  of  Aquila,  which 
arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  them  all  united  together. 
The  largest  of  these  dioceses  in  this  tract,  were 
Reate,  Nursia,  and  Marruvium  or  Marsi.  For  from 
Reate  to  Nursia,  Baudrand''"  calls  it  thirtcen  miles, 
Ferrarius,  twenty :  to  Aquila  twenty-five  miles,  and 
as  much  to  Narnia.  But  Interamnia  and  Firrco- 
nium  were  something  nearer  to  Reate.  Marruvium 
or  Marsi,  on  the  lake  Fuciuus,  was  at  a  consider- 
able  distance  from  Furconium  and  Sulmo,  which 
cities  lay  the  nearest  to  it.  But  the  exact  distance 
is  not  so  certain,  because  it  is  not  agreed  on  which 
side  the  lake  Fucinus  Marruvium  was. 

Out  of  Valeria  and  Umbria  cross 
or  p.cenum  Sub-  the  Apennine  we  come  into  the  pro- 

urbicarium.  p  * 

vince  of  Picenum  Suburbicarium,  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  Picenum  Annonarium, 
which  belonged  to  the  Italic  diocese.  This  lay  be- 
twixt  the  Apennine  on  the  south  and  the  Adriatic 
Sea  on  the  north,  and  was  divided  from  Picenum 
Annonarium  by  the  river  iEsis  on  the  west,  and 
from  Samnium  by  the  river  Aternus,  now  called 
Pescara,  on  the  east ;  and  it  is  now  the  provinces 
of  Marca  di  Ancona  and  Abrusso  Ultra.  In  this 
province  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons  fourteen 
diocescs.  1.  Pinna,  now  Penna.  2.  Interamnia, 
now  Teramo.  3.  Asculum,  Ascoli.  4.  Firmum, 
Fenno.  5.  Tolentinum,  Tolentino.  6.  Septcmpcda, 
nowS.  Severino.  7-  Matelica.  8.  Cingulum,  Cin- 
gulo.  9.  Auximum,  Osmo.  10.  Potentia.  II.  Nu- 
mana,  now  Humana.  12.  Ancona.  13.  Hadria,  Adri. 
14.  Aternum,  now  Pescara.  To  which  Holstenius60 
adds  fivc  more ;  Truentum,  Aufinia,  Faleronia, 
Urbs  Salvia,  now  called  Urbisaglia,  and  Pausola,  or 
Pausultr,  as  Ferrarius  calls  it,  which  now  goes  by 
the  name  of  Monte  del  Olmo.  The  most  eastern 
city  of  this  provincc  was  Aternum,  on  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Atcrnus  or  Pescara,  which  (as  Ferrarius61 
and  Baudrand  compute)  was  but  eight  miles  from 
Teate,  and  eleven  from  Ortona,  two  cities  in  the 
province  of  Samnium,  and  not  above  eleven  from 
Adria,  and  twelve  from  Pinna.  Pinna  was  the  same 
distance  from  Teate  and  Adria.  Interamnia  is 
reckoncd  by  Ferrarius  twenty  miles  from  Asculum; 
but  Baudrand  says  only  thirteen.  In  the  western 
parts  of  the  province,  Matelica  is  computed  but  nine 
miles  from  Septempeda;  and  Septempeda six  from  To- 
lentinum,and  ten  from  Camerinum,and  twelve  from 
Cingulum ;  Cingulum  is  reckoned  but  eight  from 


Sect.  5. 

Of  Latium  and 

Campania. 


iEsium  in  Piccnum  Annonarium,  and  twelve  fioni 
Auximum  ;  Auximum  twelve  from  iEsium,  and  the 
same  from  Ancona  ;  Anconatwelve  from  Numana; 
Numana  twelve  from  Potentia;  theremains  of  which 
last,  Holstenius  says,62  are  still  to  be  seen,  not  far 
from  Portus  Ricanaticus  and  Laureto.  Urbs  Sal- 
via,  according  to  Ferrarius's  account,  was  but  ten 
miles  from  Tolentinum,  and  by  Baudrand's  but  six. 
Firmum,  Truentum,  and  Asculum  lay  at  a  greater 
distance ;  for  Ferrarius  reckons  them  near  twenty 
miles  from  each  other  :  but  then  he  says,  that  Pau- 
sulee  was  in  Comitatu  Firmano,  and  therefore  not  far 
from  Firmum  ;  and  if  Faleronia  and  Aufinia  (whose 
situation  is  uncertain)  lay  in  those  parts  also,  they 
might  bring  the  dioceses  of  Asculum  and  Truentum 
to  the  same  pitch  with  the  rest  of  the  province. 
So  that  few  dioceses  in  this  province  could  be  much 
above  ten  miles  in  extent,  and  the  largest  not  above 
twenty,  as  appears  from  Ferrarius  and  other  geogra- 
phers'  computation. 

From  the  Adriatic  Sea  we  must 
again  cross  the  Apennine  to  take  a 
view  of  Latium  and  Campania,  the 
ancient  glory  of  Italy,  along  the  Tuscan  Sea  east- 
ward  to  the  river  Silarus  from  the  Tiber  and  the 
gates  of  Rome.  This  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
account  is  reckoned  but  one  province  ;  but  since 
Latium  is  commonly  distinguished  from  Campania, 
I  will  speak  first  of  the  dioceses  that  were  in  that, 
as  being  the  nearest  neighbours  to  Rome.  This 
country  was  anciently  boundedwith  the  rivers  Tiber, 
Anio,  and  Liris,  which  last  divided  it  from  Campa- 
nia  properly  so  called.  It  now  contains  Campagna 
di  Roma,  and  part  of  Lavoro  in  the  realm  of  Na- 
ples.  It  had  anciently  twenty-three  dioceses,  as 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  and  Holstenius  have  com- 
puted.  1.  Subaugusta.  2.  Ostia.  3.  Gabii.  4. 
Albanum.  5.  Alba.  6.  Antium.  7.  Tres  Taber- 
nae.  8.  Velitrae.  9.  Tusculum.  10.  Lavici.  11. 
Praeneste.  12.  Signia.  13.  Anagnia.  14.  Feren- 
tinum.  15.  Aletrium.  16.  Verulee.  17.  Tarra- 
cina.  18.  Fundi.  19.  Formiae.  20.  Aquinum. 
21.  Cassinum.  22.  Atina.  23.  Sora.  Of  thesei 
as  has  been  observed  before,  Subaugusta  lay  close 
by  Rome  ;  Ostia  sixteen  miles  from  Rome  and  two 
from  Porto ;  Gabii  thirteen  from  Rome  and  as  many 
from  Praeneste.  Tusculum,  which  some  mistake 
for  Tusculanum,  where  Cicero  wrote  his  Tusculan 
Questions,  was  a  city  now  called  Frescati,  and  Fer- 
rarius  says  but  twelve  miles  from  Rome.  Signia, 
now  called  Segni,  lay  between  Tusculum  and  Anag- 
nia,  six  miles  from  each,  nine  from  Praeneste,  and 
thirty  from  Rome,  as  Baudrand  informsOT  us  from 
Holstenius.     The  same  author  says,64  Ferentinum 


v'  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Caro).  a  S.  Paulo,  p.  16.     Pitinum 
pn  lnnge  fuit  ab  Amiternn,  duobus  niil.  pass.  ab  Aquila. 
58  Ferrar.  voce  Furconium. 
M  Ferrar.  et  Baudrancl.  yocc  Nursia,  et  Reate. 


60  Holsten.  Annot.  Gengr.  in  Carol.  a  S.  Paulo.  p.  1  I. 

61  Ferrar.  Lexir.  Geogr.  voce  Aternum. 

62  Holsten.  ibid.  m  Lexic.  Geogr.  voce  Signia. 
61  Ibid.  voce  Ferentinum. 
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was  but  fivc  milcs  from  Anagnia  and  four  from  Ale- 
trium ;  and  Ferrarius*1  places  Veruke  bet  ween  Anag- 
nia  and  Sora,  nine  or  ten  milcs  from  each.  Lavici 
is  reckoned  by  HolsteniusMbut  fifteen  miles  from 
Rome,  Bsd  yct  thc  diocese  of  Subaugusta  came  be- 
tween  them :  for  it  waa  in  thc  Via  Lavicana,  the 
chrect  way  that  lcads  from  Rome  to  Lavici.  Alba- 
num  and  Alba  arc  by  some  authors  confounded  to- 
gether,  but  Holstenius"  reckons  them  distinct  cities, 
and  Ferrarius  says"  the  one  was  fourteen,  and  the 
other  sixteen  miles  from  Rome.  But  perhaps  the 
one  might  only  arise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  other, 
for  they  were  not  abovc  two  miles  from  each  othcr. 
Velitrae  was  but  four  miles  from  Alba,  and  twenty 
from  Rome ;  Antium  on  the  Tuscan  shore  fourteen 
from  Velitree  and  twenty  from  Ostia,as  the  same  Fer- 
rarius^informsus.  Betwcen  Antium  and  Velitrae  lay 
Tres  Tabernae,  the  place  whither  the  Christianscame 
to  meet  St.  Paul  from  Rome.  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
thinks  it  is  the  samc  which  is  now  called  Cisterna, 
but  Holstenius  says:o  it  was  at  some  distance  from  it 
in  the  Via  Appia,  so  near  Velitrae  that  Gregory  the 
Great  united  these  two  dioceses  together.  Ferrarius 
says"  it  was  but  five  miles  from  Velitra?,  and  twenty- 
six  (or,  as  Baudrand  computes,  twenty-one)  from 
Rome,  five  from  Aricia,  and  twenty-two  from  Appii 
Forum,  the  other  place  whither  the  brethren  came 
to  meet  St.  Paul.  Indecd  ncither  Aricia  nor  Appii 
Forum  are  mentioned  as  episcopal  sees  by  any  an- 
cient  writer :  but  Ferrarius "  seems  to  make  them 
both  so ;  for  he  says  Aricia  was  a  famous  eity  and 
a  Roman  colony,  which,  by  the  common  rule  of  the 
church,  had  thereby  a  title  to  an  episcopal  see:  nor 
is  it  any  objection  against  it  that  it  was  but  sixteen 
miles  from  Rome,  and  four  or  five  from  Alba,  Tres 
Tabernae,  and  Velitrae ;  for  we  have  seen  already 
that  many  cities  in  this  tract  were  at  no  greater  dis- 
tance  from  one  another.  Of  Appii  Forum  he  speaks 
more  positively,  and  says  it  was  anciently  an  epis- 
copal  see,"  though  from  what  authority  he  tells  us 
not :  but  there  is  some  reason  to  beheve  it,  because 
it  was  a  city  at  a  good  distance  from  any  other.  For 
Tarracina  on  the  east  was  near  twelve  miles  from  it, 
and  Tres  Tabernae  westward  above  twenty ;  so  that 
either  Tres  Tabernae  and  Tarracina  must  have  dio- 
ceses  of  more  than  ordinary  extent  in  these  parts,  or 
else  Appii  Forum  must  come  between  them.  But  I 
let  this  pass,  because  in  matters  of  doubtful  nature, 
where  we  are  destitute  of  ancient  authorities,  nothing 
can  certainly  be  determined.  I  go  on  therefore  with 
those  that  are  more  certain.  From  Tarracina  to 
Fundi  the  modern  accounts74  reckon  but  ten  miles, 


though  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary"  calls  it  thirteen, 
and  Antonine's  Itinerary  sixtcen.  From  Fundi  to 
Formise  the  same  Itinerarics  reckon  twelve  and  thir- 
teen,  which  Ferrarius,  from  the  modern  geographers, 
esteems  but  tcn  ;  cautioninghis  reader  here '6  against 
a  grcat  error  in  Strabo,  who  makcs  it  four  hundrcd 
stadia,  that  is,  fifty  miles,  from  Tarracina  to  Formia*, 
when  indeed  it  was  not  half  the  distance.  If  we 
look  a  littlc  upward  from  thc  sca  to  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Latium,  there  we  find  Aquinum  and  Cas- 
sinum  but  five  milcs  from  one  another,  and  Atina 
the  same  distance  from  Cassinum,  and  Sora  twelve 
miles  from  Atina,  twelve  from  Ferentinum,  sixteen 
from  Cassinum,  and  sixty  from  Rome.  So  that  in 
the  compass  of  seventy  old  Italian  miles,  which  are 
not  quite  sixty  of  the  modern,  there  were  betwixt 
twenty  and  thirty  bishoprics,  answerable  to  the 
number  of  cities  in  Latium,  in  the  most  flourishing 
times  of  the  Roman  empire. 

From  Latium  we  must  pass  into  Campania,  where 
we  first  meet  with  Minturnae,  now  called  Scaffa  del 
Garigliano,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Liris,  which  Ferrarius"  computes  nine  miles  froni 
Formiae,  and  as  many  from  Sinuessa.  A  little  above 
these  lay  Teanum,  now  called  Tiano,  eight  miles 
from  Suessa,  twelve  from  Capua ;  and  Calenum  was 
the  same  distance  from  Capua,  and  but  six  from 
Suessa,  andsixfrom  Sinuessa,asFerrarius'9  reckons. 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  takes  Calenum  for  Cagli, 
and  others  for  Cales;  but  Holstenius'9  shows  it  to 
be  the  same  with  Carinola,  which  is  now  a  bishop's 
seat,  and,  as  Baudrand  computes,  but  four  miles  from 
Suessa,  and  as  many  from  the  Tuscan  shore.  Next 
beyond  these  lay  Vulturnum,  now  called  Castel  di 
Bitorno,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vulturnus,  eight 
niiles  from  Sinuessa,  and  nine  from  Linternum,  and 
ten  from  Capua.  Five  miles  beyond  Linternum,  on 
the  same  shore,  was  Cumae,  and  three  miles  below 
that  Misenum,  from  whence  to  Puteoli  was  but  three 
miles  likewise,  and  from  Puteoh  to  Naples  six,  ac- 
cording  to  Ferrarius's  computation.  About  eighteen 
miles  beyond  Naples  was  Stabiae,  and  six  from  that 
Surrentum,  on  the  same  shore,  beyond  which  was 
Amalphia  and  Salernum,  the  last  of  which  is  reckon- 
ed  by  Ferrarius  but  twenty-four  miles  from  Naples. 
On  the  north  and  east  of  Naples  lay  Nola,  which 
could  not  be  above  twelve  miles  from  it :  for  Hol- 
stenius  observes,80  that  Octavianum,  the  village 
where  Octavius  Augustus  died,  under  Mount  Vesu- 
vius,  was  in  the  way  between  them,  five  miles  from 
Naples,  and  seven  from  Nola.  Between  Nola  and 
Capua  lay  Acerrae,  six  miles  from  Nola,  and  eight 
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from  Naplcs,  and  ten  from  Capua :  for  from  Nola  to 
Capua  was  but  twenty  old  Italian  miles,  as  ivc  learn 
from  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,81  who  could  not  bc 
mi.staken.  Naples  and  Capua  were  but  sixteen  miles 
asunder,  and  yet  Atella,  now  called  S.  Arpino,  or 
S.  Elpidio,  lay  between  them,  which,  Ferrarius82 
says,  was  eight  miles  from  each.  Calatia  was  but 
the  same  distance  to  the  north  of  Capua ;  Venafrum 
but  tcn  miles  from  Cassinum;  Abellinum  was  the 
largest  diocese  in  all  Campania,  sixtcen  miles  from 
Beneventum,  and  as  much  from  Nola,  Salcrnum,and 
Frequentum,  in  the  provincc  of  Samnium.  to  which, 
Baudrand83  says,  it  was  afterward  united.  If  now 
we  put  all  thcse  Italian  dioceses  hitherto  enumerated 
together,  they  amount  to  above  one  hundred  and 
ten,  whereof  twenty  were  in  that  little  part  of  Tuseia, 
which  is  now  called  St.  Fcter's  patrimony,  twenly 
in  Umbria,  eleven  in  Valeria,  nineteen  in  Picenum 
Suburbicarium,  and  forty-three  in  Latium  and  Cam- 
pania.  And  yet  all  this  country  put  together  was 
not,  in  the  longest  part  of  it,  above  two  hundred 
miles  on  the  Tuscan  shore:  for  from  the  river  Marta, 
on  which  lay  Tarquina  and  Gravisca,  to  Rome  is 
reckoned  fifty  modern  miles;  from  Rome  to  Naples 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five;  and  from  Naples  to 
Salernum,  the  utmost  dioccse  in  Campania,  but 
twenty-four,  according  to  the  computations  of  Fer- 
rarius.  On  the  Adriatic  shore  it  was  only  the 
lcngth  of  Picenum  Suburbicarium  between  the 
rivers  jEsis  and  Aternus,  which  was  not  above  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The  breadth  of  it  in 
the  widest  part  of  it,  from  Ancona  on  the  Adriatic 
Sea  to  Ostia  on  the  Tuscan  Sea,  was  but  one  hun- 
dred  and  sixty-four  miles,  and  in  the  narrower  parts, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aternus  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Liris,  not  above  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  Which  the  curious  may  divide  among  one 
hundred  and  ten  dioceses,  and  then  examine  whe- 
ther  they  exceed  the  proportions  which  I  havc  be- 
fore  assigned  them. 

Sec(  G  I  will  not  stand  so  nicely  to  exa- 

ofsamnium.  mine  the  rest  of  the  Italian  dioceses, 
but  only  recount  the  number  in  each  province,  and 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  largest,  as  I  have 
hitherto  done  upon  the  smallest;  that  the  reader 
may  pursue  this  inquiry  further  at  his  own  pleasure, 
and  seethat  the  greatness  or  smallness  of  a  diocese 
anciently  bred  no  division  or  disturbance  in  the 
catholic  church.  The  next  province  then  in  order 
to  be  spoken  of  is  Samnium,  which  lay  on  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  Picenum  Suburbica- 
rium  on  the  west,  from  which  it  was  divided  by  the 
river  Aternus,  or  Pescara,  and  Apulia  on  the  east, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Frenta. 
In  this  province  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons 


bni  ten  dioceses.  1.  Beneventum.  2.  Saepinum. 
3.  Sulmo.  4.  Bovianum,  now  callcd  Boiano.  5. 
Theatea,  now  Chieti.  6.  Ortona.  7-  Frequentum, 
Fricenti.  8.  Alipha.  9.  Samnium.  10.  Corfinium, 
or  Valva.  To  which  Holstenius  adds  Istonium  ancl 
YEelanum,  but  Baudrand  thinks  iEclanum  was  the 
same  with  Frequentum.  Howevcr  it  was,  Holste- 
nius  observes,81  that  it  had  the  name  of  Decimum 
Quintum,  because  it  was  fifteen  miles  from  Bene- 
ventum.  Corfinium  and  Sulmo  were  nearer  to  one 
another,  and  were  afterward  united  together.  Or- 
tona,  Theatea,  Sa?pinum,  Bovianum,  and  Istonium, 
were  some  ten,  some  twelve  miles  from  one  another. 
So  tliat  tliese  dioceses  were  neither  so  little  as  those 
about  Rome,  nor  so  large  as  those  of  the  western 
provinees  in  the  ltalic  diocese. 

Next  to  Samnium  lay  Apulia,  and 
beyond  that  Calabria,  in  the  utmost     ofApuiiaind 

Calabria* 

corner  of  Italy  to  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
These  two  regions  made  but  one  province  in  the 
civil  and  ecclcsiastical  account,  and  thcrefore  I  join 
them  together.  In  Apulia  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
reckons  twelve  dioceses.  I.  Ignatia,  now  called  Ig- 
nazzo.  2.  Barium,  Barri.  3.  Tranum,  Trani.  4.  Cu- 
persanum,Conversano.  5.  Canusium,Canosa.  6.  Si- 
pontum,  Siponto.  7-  Arpi,  now  Sarpi.  8.  Melphia, 
Melfi.  9.  Venusia,  Venosa.  10.  Acherontia,  Ace- 
renza.  11.  Vigiliie,  Biseghe.  12.  Cannee.  Towhich 
the  diligence  of  Holstcnius  has  added  five  more. 
13.  Bivinum,  Bovino.  14.  Herdona,  Ardona.  15. 
Rubisium,  Ruvo.  16.  Salapia,  Salpe.  1/.  iEcre, 
or  jEquana,  since  called  Troja.  In  Calabria  Caro- 
lus  a  Sancto  Paulo  found  but  seven  dioceses,  but 
Holsteniusmakes  them  ten.  1.  Brundisium,  Brin- 
disi.  2.  Aletium,  Lecci.  3.  Hydruntum,  Otranto. 
4.  Callipolis,  Gallipoh.  5.  Tarentum,  Taranto.  6. 
Uria,  Oira.  7-  Lypia,  or  Luspia?.  8.  Neritum, 
Nardo.  9.  Uxentum,  Ugento.  10.  Alexanum,  be- 
fore  called  Leuce,  now  Alessano. 

Next  to  these,  toward  the  lower  sea, 
lav  tlie  regions  of  Lucania  and  Brutia,     or  Lucania  an<i 

'  °  Brulia. 

which  are  reckoned  together  likewise 
as  one  province.  In  Lucania  Carolus  a  Sancto 
Paulo  could  find  but  five  bishoprics,  but  Holstenius 
augments  them  to  eight.  1.  Potentia,  Potenza.  2. 
Buxentum,  which  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  takes  tobe 
Pisciota,  but  Holstenius  and  others  Polycastro.  3. 
Psestum,  Pesto.  4.  Acropolis,  Agropoli.  5.  Blanda, 
which  some  take  for  Belvedere,  but  Holstenius  calls 
it  Porto  di  Sapri.  6.  Grumentum,  Agrimonte.  /. 
Velia.  8.  Cocilianum,  the  bishop  of  which  is  some- 
times  styled  also  Marcillianensis,  as  Holstenius95ob- 
serves,  from  Marcillianum,  a  seat  or  suburbs  belong- 
ing  to  thedioceseof  Cocilianum.  In  Brutia  Carolusa 
Sancto  Paulo  reckons  up  sixteen  dioceses.    1.  Rhe- 
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gium,  now  Rezo.  2.  Taurianum,  Seminara.  3.  Vibo 
Yalentia.  now  called  Bivona.  Out  of  thcsc  two 
dioceaea,  lli)lsicniusM  obscrves,  that  Roger  earl  of 
Calabria  raised  che  aewdioceseofMileto, anno  10S/. 

4.  Tropeea.  5.  Nicotera,  Nicodro.   6.  Tcmesa,  now 

5.  Marco.  7-  Thurium,  Tcrra  Nova,  al.  Bufialora. 
8.  Cerillus.Cerilla.  9.  Consentia.Cosenza.  10.  Cro- 
tona.  11.  Scvllatium,  Squillaci.  12.  Locri,  Gicraci. 
13.  Muranuin,  Morano.  14.  Portus  Orestis,  Porto 
Ravaglioso.  15.  Carina,  unitcd  to  Rhegium  by 
Gregory  the  Great.  16.  Bova.  To  these  Holsteniu.s 
adds  two  more,  Paternum  and  Turres ;  the  first  of 
which  sees,  he  says,"  was  translated  to  Umbriatieo, 
and  the  other  united  to  Taurianum.  So  that  the 
new  diocese  of  Mileto,  which  was  made  out  of  Tau- 
rianum  and  Vibo,  must  be  at  least  three  old  dioceses 
united  into  one.  Whence  we  may  conclude,  that 
though  some  of  the  dioccses  in  this  part  of  Italy 
are  less  than  they  were  ancicntly,  yet  others  are 
larger  by  being  united :  and  the  same  observation 
may  be  made  upon  Campania,  where  the  dioceses 
are  now  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Italy ;  though  some  of  them  are  now  so  small,  as  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  walls  of  their  cities,  yet  others 
are  larger  than  formerly  fbr  the  reason  mentioncd, 
because  they  were  made  up  of  two  or  three  old 
dioceses  put  together,  as  has  been  noted  in  its  pro- 
per  place. 

sect.  9.  To  these  seven  provinces  which  lay 

siciiy,'Mcuta,9»iia  in  Italy,  we  must  add  the  islands  of 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  with  the 
lesser  islands  that  lay  about  them,  which  make  up 
the  ten  provinces  of  the  Roman  diocese,  or  city 
prefecture.  In  Sicily  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
counts  thirteen  dioceses.  1.  Syracusse.  2.  Tinda- 
rium,  Tindaro.  3.  Leontini,  Lentini.  4.  Lilybae- 
um,  now  called  Marsala.  5.  Tauromenium,  Taor- 
mina.  6.  Messana.  7.  Thermse.  8.  Catana.  9. 
Trocala.  10.  Agrigentum,  Grigenti.  11.  Panor- 
mus,  Palermo.  12.  Alaesa,  now  Caronia.  13.  Ca- 
marina,  Camarana.  To  which  are  added  the  two 
islands  of  Lipara,  and  Melita  or  Malta,  which  had 
each  their  bishop  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
The  later  notitias  speak  of  seven  more  in  Sicily, 
and  Baudrand  takes  notice  of  others,  which  he  says 
were  old  episcopal  sees,  as  Charinum,  Drepanum, 
Gela  Nova,  Myle,  now  called  Melazzo,  and  Trojan- 
opolis,  or  Troyna ;  but  where  he  found  those  names 
he  does  not  inform  us.  However,  these  must  be 
large  dioceses ;  for  this  was  the  greatest  island  in 
all  the  Mediterranean  Sea :  Baudrand  says,  Cluver 
was  at  the  pains  to  measure  it,  and  his  account  is,88 
that  it  is  six  hundred  miles  in  compass.  Which 
being  divided  between  thirteen  or  eighteen  bishop- 
rics,  will  easily  prove  them  to  be  large  dioceses, 
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without  standing  to  cxaminc  the  distances  of  par- 
ticular  places.  The  isle  of  Malta,  Ferrarius89  says, 
was  twcnty  milcs  long,  and  eleven  broad;  but  Bau- 
drand  makes  it  twenty-live  one  way,  and  fifteen 
another :  by  cither  of  which  accounts,  it  was  larger 
than  some  four  or  five  Italian  dioceses.  Lipara, 
the  chief  of  the  seven  Vulcanian  or  iEolian  islands, 
was  not  so  large ;  for  it  was  but  eighteen  miles  in 
compass :  but  hcrc  was  a  city,  and  several  append- 
ant  villages,  which,  with  the  lesser  islands,  were 
enough  to  make  a  considerable  diocese,  larger  than 
many  of  those  about  Rome. 

Sardinia  is  sometimes  reckoned  to 

.  ,  .  _ .  ,  .  Sect.  10. 

the  African  diocese,  and   sometimes     or  sardima  and 

Cor&ica. 

to  the  Roman.  In  the  notitia  of  the 
African  church  published  by  Sirmondus,  there  are 
said  to  be  five  diocescs,  and  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
speaks  but  of  six.  1.  Caralis.  2.  Sulchi.  3.  Te- 
gula.  4.  Turris  Libisonis,  now  called  Porto  di 
Torre.  5.  Forum  Trajani.  6.  Phausania,  now 
Terra  Nova.  For  Sanafer  he  makes  to  be  a  little 
uncertain.  Baudrand90  says  they  were  once  aug- 
mented  to  eighteen,  but  now  they  are  again  reduced 
to  seven.  However,  the  country  appears  to  be  large 
enough  for  eighteen :  for  Ferrarius 01  reckons  it  two 
hundred  miles  long,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy 
broad :  Baudrand  brings  it  into  a  little  narrower 
bounds,  making  it  only  one  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  in  length,  and  eighty  in  breadth,  and  four 
hundred  and  fifty  in  circumference :  which  will 
make  five  or  six  large  dioceses,  and  eighteen  much 
grcater  than  those  which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome. 

In  Corsica  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  finds  four 
ancient  dioceses;  Holstenius,  five.  1.  Aleria.  2. 
Urcinium,  al.  Adiacium.  3.  Nebium.  4.  Tamita. 
5.  Mariana.  Now  this  island,  by  the  lowest  compu- 
tation  of  Baudrand,  was  one  hundred  and  six  miles 
in  length,  and  fifty  in  breadth,  which  will  allow 
forty  miles  to  every  diocese.  So  that  these  may  be 
reckoned  the  largest  dioceses  of  all  the  ten  pro- 
vinces  which  belonged  to  the  prefecture  of  Rome. 

We  are  now  to  return  into  Italy  Sect 
again,  and  to  take  a  short  view  of  the  n,SLw5S  f£- 
seven  provinces,  which  made  up  that  minia' 
which  is  properly  called  the  Italic  diocese  in  con- 
tradistinction  to  that  of  Rome.  The  first  of  these 
which  lay  nearest  to  Rome,  was  Picenum  Annona- 
rium,  divided  from  Picenum  Suburbicarium  by  the 
river  .ffisis.  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  by  mistake 
makes  it  a  province  of  the  Roman  diocese,  but  in 
the  old  notitia  of  the  empire,  it  is  joined  with  Fla- 
minia,  and  both  together  make  but  one  province  of 
the  Italic  diocese.  In  this  Piccnum  there  were 
anciently  but  nine  dioceses.     1.  Ma\s,  now  called 
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Giesi.  2.  Senogallia,  Sinigaglia.  3.  Fanum  For- 
tunae,  now  Fano.  4.  Pisauvum,  Pesaro.  5.  Ari- 
minum,  Rimini.  6.  Urbinum.  7-  Tifernum  Me- 
taurense,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
Tifernum  upon  the  Tiber,  from  which  it  was  sixteen 
miles'  distance.  It  is  now  called  St.  Angelo  in  Vado, 
and  is  only  a  part  of  another  diocese  called  Urbanea, 
from  its  founder  Pope  Urban  VIII.  8.  Forum 
Sempronii,  Fossembruno.  9.  Callium,  Cagli.  In 
Flaminia,  which  lay  westward  of  Picenum,  between 
the  Rubicon  and  the  Padus,  or  Po,  Carolus  a  Sancto 
Paulo  names  eleven  dioceses.  1.  Ravenna.  2. 
Sarsina.  3.  Ctesena.  4.  Forum  Popilii.  5.  Fi- 
coclrr,  now  called  Cervia.  6.  Forum  Livii,  Forli. 
7-  Faventia,  Faenza.  8.  Forum  Cornelii,  now 
Imola.  9.  Vicohabentia,  Vicovenza.  10.  Hadria, 
Adri.  11.  Comacula,  Comacchio.  Of  all  which 
dioceses  I  shall  stand  to  make  no  other  observation 
but  this,  that  they  were  larger  than  those  about 
Rome,  and  less  than  many  others  in  the  western 
provinces,  which  lay  at  a  greater  distance  from  it. 
Ferraria  was  as  yet  no  diocese  of  itself,  but  first 
made  one  by  Pope  Vitalian  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
seventh  century,  as  Ferrarius9-  informs  us. 

The  second  of  these  seven  pro- 
vinces  was  iEmylia,  divided  on  the 
east  from  Flaminia  by  the  river  Idex,  on  the  north 
from  Liguria  by  the  Po,  on  the  west  from  Alpes 
Cottise  by  the  river  Trebia,  and  on  the  south  from 
Tuscia  by  the  Apennine.  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
reckons  here  but  six  dioceses.  1.  Bononia,  Bo- 
logna.  2.  Mutina,  Modena.  3.  Brixellum,  Bres- 
sello.  4.  Regiurn  Lepidi,  Rcggio.  5.  Parma.  6. 
Placentia,  Piacenza.  These  wcre  all  very  large  dio- 
ceses.  For  Bononia,  the  most  eastern  in  situation, 
is  reckoned  tvventy  miles  from  Mutina,  and  as  much 
from  Forum  Cornelii  in  Flaminia,  twenty-eight 
from  Fcrraria,  which  was  in  the  next  diocese  north- 
ward,  and  on  the  south  it  had  no  nearer  neighbour 
than  Fesuhe  beyond  the  Apennine,  within  three 
miles  of  Florence.  Mutina  was  fifteen  miles  from 
Regium  Lepidi,  and  Regium  as  much  from  Parma, 
and  Parma  thirty-frve  from  Placentia,  according  to 
Ferrarius's  computation.  Brixellum  on  the  Po 
was  but  eight  miles  from  Parma,  but  on  other  sides 
it  might  have  a  larger  diocese.  For  Ferrarius  says, 
it  was  twenty-four  miles  from  Regium  Lepidi,  and 
thirty  from  Cremona.  So  that  these  six  dioceses 
were  larger  than  twenty  of  those  about  Rome. 

Sect  13  Out  of  vEmylia  we pass  civer  the  river 

or  Aipescotti*.     Trebiaintooneofthe  Alpineprovinces, 

called  Alpes  Cotti»,  which  was  divided  also  from 

Liguria  by  the  Po,  from  which  it  extended  to  the 

Tuscan  Sea,  including  part  of  Piedmont  and  Mont- 


ferrat,  and  the  whole  republic  of  Genua,  and  part  of 
the  duchy  of  Milan  on  this  side  the  Po.  In  this 
province  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  finds  ten  dioceses. 
1.  Augusta  Taurinoruin,  Turin.  2.  Asta,  Asti.  3. 
Dertona,  Tortona.  4.  Alba  Pompeia,  Alba.  5. 
Aqu;e  Statielhe,  Acqui.  6.  Albingaunum,  Albenga. 
7.  Vigintimilium,  Vintimiglia.  8.  Bobium,  Bobio. 
9.  Genua.  10.  Savona.  To  which  Holstenius93adds 
Nicaea,  Nizza.  These  were  large  dioceses,  for  Bobi- 
um  had  no  nearer  neighbour  than  Placentia,  which 
Ferrarius  reckons  twenty-five  miles  from  it,91  and 
Genua  and  Dertona  thirty-five.  Savona  was  twenly- 
six  miles  from  Genua,  according  to  the  most  accu- 
rate  computation  of  Holstenius.9i  Ferrarius96  says, 
it  lay  in  the  middle  way  between  Genua  and  Albin- 
gaunum,  at  thirty  miles'  distance.  Aquee  Statiellae 
was  also  twenty-two  miles  from  Savona,  as  Bau- 
drand  computes  ;  but  not  so  far  from  Asta  and  Alba 
Pompeia  ;  for  Alba  was  but  eight  miles  to  the  north 
of  Aquse,  and  Asta  twelve  more  beyond  that :  but 
east  and  west  thesc  dioceses  might  extend  very  wide; 
for  Turin,  the  ncarest  neighbour  westward,  was 
twenty  miles  from  Asta  and  twenty-cight  from  Alba, 
and  Dertona  as  much  to  the  east,  according  to  Fer- 
rarius's  computation.  Vigintimilium  was  twenty 
miles  from  Nicrea,  and  Albingaunum  forty  frora 
Vigintimilium,  and  Savona  between  twenty  and 
thirty  from  Albingaunum.  The  whole  province  was 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  half  as 
much  in  breadth,  which  made  those  eleven  dioceses 
equal  to  fifty  of  those  about  Rome  and  Naples. 
Out  of  this  province,  passing  over  Sect  14 
the  Po,  we  come  into  Liguria,  the  pro-  of  L|su""- 
vince  whereof  Milan  was  the  metropolis  ;  though 
the  reader  must  note,  that  the  last-mentioned  pro- 
vince  in  the  Roman  historians  is  more  commonly 
called  Liguria,  and  this  Insubria ;  but  we  now 
speak  of  them  as  they  stood  divided  under  the 
Christian  emperors.  This  was  a  large  province,  in- 
cluding  all  that  lay  between  the  fountain  of  the 
Addua  and  the  Po,  and  the  Alps  and  the  Athesis 
which  divided  it  from  Venetia.  Yet  here  were  but 
tcn  dioceses  to  be  discovered  by  Carolus  a  Sancto 
Paulo,  and  the  inquisitive  diligence  of  Holstenius 
after  him.  1.  Mediolanum,  Milan.  2.  Eporedia, 
Jurea.  3.  Vercella?,  Vercelli.  4.  Novaria.  5. 
Ticinum,  Pavia.  6.  Laus  Pompeia,  Lodi.  7-  Cre- 
mona.  8.  Brixia,  Brescia.  9.  Bergomum,  Ber- 
gamo.  10.  Comum,  Como.  Of  these  Milan  was 
reckoned  the  largest  city  in  Italy  next  after  Rome. 
Ferrarius  says,  it  is  now  computed  to  have  three 
hundred  thousand  people  in  it ;  but  that  is  much 
short  of  its  ancient  greatness  :  for  Procopius  says,9' 
In  Justinian's  time,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths, 


92  Ferrar.  voce  Fen-aria. 

93  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Clttver.  Itu).  p.  1. 
91  Ferrar.  voce  Bobium. 


85  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Clnver.  Ital.  p.  9. 

90  Ferrar.  voce  Savona. 

87  Procop.  de  Bell.  Gotliic.  lib.  2.  c.  21.  p.  439. 
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there  were  threc  hnndred  thousand  men  put  to  the 
sword.  When  St  Ambrose  was  bishop  tliere,  it 
had  several  Christian  churehes,  sonie  of  whicb  are 
nanied  by  hiin  in  his  epistles,  as  the  Basilica  Por- 
tiana"  withouf  the  walla,  and  the  Basilicd  Major  or 
Xova  within  the  city,  the  Basilica  Faustae,"and 
Hasilica  Amhrosiaua :  and  when  it  was  all  become 
Christian,  we  must  suppose  a  great  many  churches 
more  under  one  bishop ;  for  it  ncver  had  two  ex- 
cept  in  the  tiines  of  the  Arian  persecution.  With- 
out  the  walls  it  might  also  have  a  large  diocese : 
for  no  other  city  among  those  forementioned  was 
within  less  than  twenty  niiles  of  it ;  and  there  were 
some  thirty,  and  some  forty  miles  rcmoved  from 
one  another,  only  Novaria  and  Vercellaj  were  but 
ten  miles  asunder,  being  nearer  neighbours  than 
any  other  in  this  provinee.  Cremonawas  eightcen 
miles  from  Placentia,  thirty  from  Brixia,  forty  from 
Ticinum,  and,  if  Ferrarius  compute  right,  no  less 
from  Mantua  ;  and  yet  the  territories  of  Cremona 
and  Mantua  joined  together,  as  we  may  guess  from 
tiiat  complaint  of  Virgil,  Mantua  txs  misera  nimittm 
virina  Cremotue,  that  Mantua  was  a  Httle  too  near 
to  Cremona,  because  when  Augustus  sent  his  colony 
of  veterans  to  settle  at  Cremona,  and  the  territory 
of  Cremona  proved  too  little  for  them,  he  ordered 
fifteen  miles  to  be  taken  from  the  territory  of  Man- 
tua,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  the  former. 
Whence  it  is  easy  to  infer,  that  the  dioceses  of  this 
province  were  exceeding  large,  since  the  cities  were 
so  far  removed  from  one  another. 

In  the  two  next  nrovinces,  Rhoetia 

Bod  16  * 

or  RhoMia  Prim»    Prima  and  Secunda,  the  dioceses  were 

and  Setunda. 

yet  larger :  for  in  the  former,  which 
lay  next  to  Liguria  in  the  middle  of  the  Alps,  and 
is  now  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  Carolus  a  Sancto 
Paulo  could  findbut  one  diocese,  which  was  Curia, 
now  called  Coire;  and  in  the  other,  but  three.  1. 
Augusta  VindeHcorum,  Ausburg.  2.  Quintana?,  or 
Colonia  Augusta  Quintanorum,  now  Kyntzen,  in 
Bavaria  on  the  Danube.  3.  Ratispona,  or  Regium, 
and  Castra  Regina,  now  Regenspurg,  or  Ratisbone  : 
to  which  Holstenius  adds,  Augusta  Praetoria,  now 
called  Aosta,  which  is  reckoned  to  Piedmont ;  and 
Brixino,  now  Brixen,  in  the  county  of  Tirol :  for,  as 
I  observed  before,  all  that  part  of  Germany  which 
reaches  from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube,  was  an- 
ciently  called  Rhoetia,  and  reckoned  among  the 
provinces  of  Italy,  and  the  dioceses  therein  were  so 
large,  that  these  five  or  six  were  equal  for  extent  of 
ground,  though  not  for  number  of  people,  to  thirty 
or  forty  of  those  near  Rome. 

The  last  of  these  seven  Italic  pro- 
0f  h™u.»  "Ul     vmces>    was    A  enetia    and    Histria, 

which  were  always  joined  together  as 
one  province.     Venetia  was  divided  from  Rhcetia 


and  Liguria  by  the  river  Athesis,  from  /Emylia  and 
Flaminia  by  the  Po,  and  froni  Xoiicum  Mediterra- 
neum  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  fountain  of  thc  river 
Athesis  to  the  rise  of  the  Savus,  where  Istria  was 
joincd  to  it,  lying  between  thc  Sinus  Tergestinus  on 
tlie  west,  and  Sinus  Flanaticus  on  the  east,  which 
is  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  north-east  partof  Italy. 
In  Histria  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons  but  five 
dioceses.  1.  Forum  Julii.  now  Friuli.  2.  Terges- 
tum,  Trieste.  3.  Parennium,  Parenzo.  4.  Pola.  5. 
^Emonia,  which  he  takes  to  be  the  same  that  is  now 
called  Citta  Xova,  but  Holstenius  says  it  is  Lu- 
biana,  or  Labach,  on  the  Save.  In  Venetia  he  re- 
counts  eighteen  dioceses.  1.  Aquileia.  2.  Pata- 
vium,  Padua.  3.  Torcellum.  4.  Altinum,  Altino. 
5.  Acelum,  Asolo.  (5.  Tarvisium,  Treviso.  /.  Ma- 
rianum.  8.  Verona.  9.  Gradus,  Grado.  10.  Xova. 
11.  Caprulla,  Cahorla.  12.  Ceneta,  Ceneda.  13. 
Tridentum,  Trent.  14.  Feltria,  Feltri.  15.  Bellu- 
num,  Belluno.  16.  Sabiona,  Siben.  17.  Opitergium, 
Oderzo.  18.  Celina,  Celine.  Some  of  these  w-ere 
very  large  dioceses :  Trent  was  above  thirty  miles 
from  Verona ;  and  Sabiona,  and  Forum  Julii,  and 
,Emonia,  and  Tergestum  Parentium,  andPola  were 
no  less  from  one  another.  The  rest  were  ten  or 
twenty  miles  removed  from  any  other  neighbouring 
city :  only  Altinum  and  Torcellum,  Ferrarius100 
says,  were  but  five  miles  apart,  lut  he  questions 
whether  they  were  both  bishops'  sees  at  the  same 
time,  and  thinks  rather  that  Torcellum  came  only  in 
the  room  of  Altinuin,  when  that  was  destroyed  by 
Attila  toward  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  How- 
ever,  the  greatest  part  of  these  dioceses  were,  one 
way  or  other,  of  large  extent,  as  most  of  the  north- 
ern  dioceses  in  Italy  were  in  comparison  of  those 
which  lay  round  about  Rome.  And  now,  I  think, 
the  observation  made  in  the  beginning  of  this  chap- 
ter  has  been  fully  verified,  that  in  Italy  there  were 
anciently  some  of  the  smallest  and  some  of  the 
largest  dioceses  in  the  world;  and  yet  the  same 
species  of  episcopacy  preserved  in  them  all :  the 
bishop  of  Eugubium,  as  St.  Jerom  words  it,  being 
ejusdem  nteriti,  and  efusdem  sacerdotii,  of  the  same 
merit,  and  equal  as  to  his  priesthood  with  the  bishop 
of  Rome.  A  larger  or  smaller  diocese  made  no  di- 
vision  in  the  unity  of  the  catholic  church. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF     THE    DIOCESES     IX     FRAXCE,    SPAIX,    AXD    THE 
BRITISH    ISLES. 

I  have  now  gone  tlvrough  all  parts  of         sect  i. 
the  Christian  world,  except  France,  t>ounds»nddivuion» 


Ambros.  Ep.  33.  a<l  Marcel.  Sororeiu. 


Id.  Ep.  85.  ad  Soror. 


Ferrar.  voce  Altinum. 
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of   Gallla    intn 
venteen  provini 


Spain,  and  Britain,  which  made  up 
three  civil  dioceses,  and  twenty-nine 
or  thirty  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire :  but  I 
shall  not  need  to  be  so  nice  and  particular  in  in- 
quiring  into  the  bounds  and  extent  of  episcopal 
dioceses  in  these  countries,  because  their  number 
being  but  small  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of 
the  countries,  it  will  easily  appear  to  any  man,  that 
the  dioceses  were  large,  as  they  continue  to  be  at 
this  day,  though  some  alterations  have  been  made 
in  their  bounds  since  the  original  settlement  of 
them.  France,  as  it  now  stands,  is  but  a  part  of 
old  Gallia,  which  included  also  some  of  the  Belgic, 
Helvetic,  and  German  provinces.  It  was  at  first  di- 
vided  by  Augustus  into  four  parts,  Narbonensis, 
Aquitanica,  Lugdunensis,  and  Belgica.  Afterwards, 
about  )hc  time  of  Adrian,  or  Antoninus,  as  De  Marca 
thinks,  these  four  were  made  fourteen :  Narbonen- 
sis  was  divided  into  four,  Narbonensis,  Viennensis, 
Alpes  Maritimee,  and  Alpes  Graiac,  or  Penninae; 
Aquitanica  was  made  tliree,  two  Aquitains  and 
Novempopulania;  Lugdunensis  likewise  three,  Lug- 
duncnsis  Prima  and  Sccunda,  and  Maxima  Seqna- 
norum ;  and  Belgica  v.as  turned  into  four,  Belgica 
Prima  and  Seeunda,  and  Germania  Prima  and  Se- 
cunda.  Last  of  all,  about  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Gratian,  thrce  morc  provinces  were  made  out  of 
these.  For  Lugdunensis  Tertia,  otherwise  callcd 
Turonia,  was  taken  out  of  Lugdunensis  Secunda, 
and  Lugdunensis  Quarta,  or  Senonia,  out  of  Lug- 
dunensis  Prima,  and  the  new  province  of  Narbo- 
nensis  Secunda  out  of  the  province  of  Vienna.  And 
about  this  time,  or  a  little  after,  Viennensis  Secun- 
da,  otherwise  called  Arelatensis,  was  made  a  pro- 
vince  also.  Some  think  also  that  Gallia  had  once 
tlie  naine  of  Septem  Provinciae,  The  Seven  Pro- 
vinces,  because  it  was  divided  into  so  many:  but 
De  Marca1  provcs  this  to  be  a  vulgar  error;  for  it 
never  was  divided  into  seven  provinces,  but  some- 
times  we  meet  with  the  distinction  of  Gallia  and  the 
five  provinces,  and  Galliaand  the  seven  provinces; 
and  in  the  notitia  of  the  empire,  the  word  seven  pro- 
vinces  is  once  put  for  seventeen,  which  occasioned 
fhe  mistake.  Now  the  five  provinces  were  either 
nothing  but  so  many  parts  of  the  old  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  viz.  Narbonensis  Prima  and  Secunda, 
Viennensis,  Alpes  Maritimee,  and  Alpes  Graiae,  as 
Berterius,  and  De  Marca,  and  Quesnellus  account 
them  ;  or  else  the  four  first  of  those  mentioned  with 
the  province  of  Novempopulaniaor  AquitaniaPrima, 
instead  of  Alpes  Graiae,  which  Mr.  Pagi2  shows  to 
be  the  more  probablc  opinion.  So  that  when  the 
council  of  Valence,  anno  374,  inscribe  their  synodi- 
cal  epistle,  Episcopis  per  Gallias  et  quinqae  procin- 
cias,  these  five  provinces  are  to  be  understood.     As 


also  in  Philastrius,3  where  he  speaks^of  the  Priscil- 
lianists,  the  remains  of  the  Manichees,  sculking  in 
Spain  and  the  five  provinces.  The  like  distinction 
occurs  in  the  letter  of  the  emperor  Maximus  to 
Pope  Siricius,  and  some  of  Symmachus's  epistles 
which  De  Marca  mcntions.  Afterward  we  meet 
with  the  distinction  of  Gallia  and  the  seven  pro- 
vinces,  which  occurs  in  the  letters  of  Pope  Zosimus 
and  Bonifacc,  and  is  thought  to  owe  its  name  to  the 
emperor  Honorius,  who  ordered  seven  provinces  to 
meet  in  the  convention  of  Arles,  viz.  Narbonensis 
Prima  and  Secunda,  Viennensis,  Alpes  Marithna? 
Aquitania  Prima  and  Secunda,  and  Novempopu- 
lania.  These  are  sometimes  distinguished  from  Gallia 
by  the  name  of  Septem  Provinciae,  which  occa- 
sioned  the  mistake  of  those  who  take  Gallia  in  the 
largest  extent  and  the  seven  provinccs  to  be  the 
same ;  whereas  it  appears,  that  there  were  not  only 
seven,  but  seventeen  or  eighteen  provinces  in  it. 
The  names  of  the  bishoprics  in  each  province,  bc- 
canse  they  occur  not  in  any  modern  notitia,  I  vvill 
herc  subjoin  out  of  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo,  who 
has  collected  thcm  out  of  the  Acts  of  the  ancient 
councils. 

The  first  of  these  provinces  was  Scct  2 
that  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  next  to  in0thepj&3 
Italy,  which  had  seven  dioceses.  1.  A1^^"'""<*" 
Ebrodunum,  Ambrun,  made  the  metropolis  of  this 
province  in  the  fifth  century,  for  before  it  was  not 
so,  when  it  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  Armentarius, 
bishop  of  this  sce,  that  he  was  ordained  without  the 
consent  of  the  metropolitan,'1  which  had  been  a 
frivolous  accusation,  had  he  himself  then  been  me- 
tropolitan  of  the  province.  2.  Dinia,  Digne.  3. 
Niceea,  Nice.  4.  Cemelene,  Cimies,  which  was 
afterwards  united  to  Nice;  for  in  the  fifth  council 
of  Orleans,  Magnus  subscribes  himself  bishop  of 
both  churches.  Some  say  it  was  only  six,  others 
thirty  miles  from  Nice.  5.  Sanicium,  Senez.  6. 
Glandata,  Glandeve,  which  Baudrand  says  is  now 
translated  to  Intervallium,  Entrevaux.  7-  Ventio, 
Vence. 

In  the  second  province,  called  Alpes 

_  .  .  Sect.  .1. 

Graiae,  or  Pennmae,  were  but  three     Aip™  r;ruiK,  or 

renninai. 

bishoprics.      1.  Tarantasia,   the   me- 

tropolis,  which  see  is  novv  translated  to  Monaste- 

rium,  or  Moutiers  en  Tarantaise.     2.  Octodurum, 

Martenach.     3.  Sedunum,  Syon  en  Valez,  the  bi- 

shop  of  which  place  is  now  prince  of  the  city,  as 

Baudrand  informs  us. 

The  next  province  westward  was 

f .   . ,       .         -,-.  .  ,  Sret  *■ 

Viennensis,  divided  mto  Pnma  and    vimn«nm  rrin» 

anu  Secunda. 

Secunda.     In  the  first  were  six  dio- 

ceses.     1.  Vienna,  the  metropolis.     2.  Geneva.     3. 

Gratianopolis,  Grenoble.     4.  Civitas  Albensium,  al. 


1  Marca  de  Primatu  Lugdun.  n.  GG,  &c. 

2  Pagi,  Critic.  iu  Baron.  an.  374.  n.  18. 


8  Philastr.   Haer.  62.  Manichac.     Qui  et  in  Hispania  et 
quinque  provinciis  latere  dicuntur.       '  Canc.  Ueiens.  c.  2. 
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Secl.  5. 

Kurbooenaii  Pri: 
und  Secunda. 


Vivaria  and  Alba  Augusta,  Viviers.  ">.  Mauriana, 
St.  Jean  de  Maurienne.  t>.  Valentia,  Valence.  In 
tlie  Becond,  called  also  Provincia  Arelatensis,  were 
ten  dioceses.     1.  Arelate,  Arles,  the  metropolis.    2. 

Massilia,  Marseilles.  3.  Avenio,  Avignon.  4.  Ca- 
bellio,  Cavaillon.  5.  Carpentoraete,  Carpentras. 
6.  Tolonium,  al.  Telonium,  Toulon.  7-  Arausio, 
Orange.  8.  Vasio,  Vaison.  lJ.  Dia,  or  Dea  Vo- 
contiorum,  Die.  10.  Tricastini,  or  AugusUi  Tri- 
eastinorum,  now  called  St.  Panl  de  Trois  Chasteaux, 
which  Baudrand  reckons  three  leagues  from  Avig- 
non,  and  four  from  Vaisou. 

Out  of  the  province  of  Vienna 
eastward  was  also  taken  another  pro- 
vince,  called  Narbonensis  Secunda,  or 
Aquensis,  from  the  metropolis  of  it,  Aquce  Sextise, 
Aix;  beside  whieh  there  were  six  other  dioceses  in 
the  province.  2.  Apta  Julia,  Apt.  3.  Reii,  Riez. 
4.  Forum  Juhi,  Frejuz.  5.  Vapincum,  Gap.  6. 
Segestero,  Cisteron.  7-  Antipolis,  Antibe,  since 
translated  to  Grassa  in  Provence.  On  the  west  of 
Viennensis  Secunda,  lay  the  province  of  Narbo- 
nensis  Prima,  whieh  had  ten  dioceses.  1.  Narbo. 
2.  Tolosa.  3.  Bsetirae,  Beziers.  4.  Nemausum, 
Nismes.  5.  Luteva,  Lodeue.  6.  Ucetia,  Uzes.  7. 
Carcaso,  Carcassone.  8.  Agatha,  Agde.  9.  Helena, 
Elna.  10.  Magalona,  an  island  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean,  which  see  is  since  translated  to  Mons  Pes- 
sulanus,  or  Montpellier. 

"Westward  of  Narbonensis   Prima 

Sect.  6.  ,  .  , 

or  Novempopu-  lay  the  provmce  of  Novempopulania, 
along  the  Pyrenuean  mountains  to  the 
Aquitanic  ocean,  wherein  were  eleven  dioceses.  1. 
Elusa,  Eause,  the  metropolis,  whence  the  province 
was  styled  Elusana.  The  see  is  since  translated 
and  joined  to  Augusta  Auseiorum,  which  was  a 
second  see,  now  called  Aux.  3.  Laetoratium,  Lec- 
toure.  4.  Convenae,  Cominges.  5.  Consoranni, 
Conserans.  6.  Vasatae,  Basas.  7.  Tarba,  Tarbes. 
8.  Aturum,  al.  Vico-Julia,  Aire.  9.  Lascara,  Les- 
car.     10.  Olero,  Oleron.     11.  Aqute,  Acs. 

Northward  of  these  provinces,  froin 

Sect  T.  ,        _  .£ 

or  iquitjni»  prima  the  Garumna  to  the  Liseris,  lav  the 

itiid  Secunda.  °  J 

two  provinces  of  Aquitania  Prima  and 
Secunda,  the  latter  of  which,  bordering  upon  the 
ocean,  had  six  very  large  dioceses.  1.  Burdigala, 
Bourdeaux,  the  metropolis.  2.  Aginnum,  Agen.  3. 
Engolisma,  Angoulesme.  4.  Santones,  al.  Medio- 
lanum  Santonum,  Saintes.  5.  Pictavi,  Poitiers, 
where  St.  Hilary  was  bishop.  6.  Petrocorium,  Peri- 
gueux.  In  the  other  province,  which  lay  eastward 
from  this,  were  nine  as  large  dioceses.  1 .  Biturigae, 
the  metropolis,  now  called  Bourges.  2.  Arverni, 
Clermont.  3.  Rutena,  Rhodes.  4.  Arisita.  5.  Ca- 
durcum,  Cahors.  6.  Lemovica,  Limoges.  7-  Gaba- 
lum,    al.    Mimate,   now    Mande.     8.    Vellava,   al. 


Anicium,  now  le  Puy  en  Vellay.    9.   Albig 
Alba  Helviorum,  Alby,  whence  the  Albigenses,  uho 
fiouriahed  in  these  parts,  had  their  denomination. 

Nortli   and  east  of   Aquitain,  lay  Srtt  8 

Gallia  Lugduaensis,  dividedinto  five  eZ^^^' 
provinees,  whereof  the  first  had  five  1S1  setiim» 
dioceses.  1.  Lugdunum,  Lyon,  the 
metropolis.  2.  Matisoo,  Mascon.  3.  Cabillonum, 
Chalons  011  the  Saone.  4.  Lingones,  Langres.  5. 
Augustodunum,  Autun.  The  second,  called  Lug- 
dunensis  Secunda,  had  eight  dioceses.  1.  Rotho- 
magum,  Rouen  in  Normandy.  2.  Ebroica,  Eureux. 
3.  Lexovium,  Lisieux.  4.  Baioca,  Baieux.  5.  Con- 
stantia,  Coutanee.  6.  Abrinca,  Auranehes.  7-  Sa- 
giuin,  Siez.  8.  Oximum,  Hiesmes,  since  united  to 
Sagium,  from  whenee  it  is  four  leagues'  distanee. 
Lugdunensis  Tertia,  otherwise  called  Turonensis, 
had  seven  dioceses.  1.  Turones,  Tours.  2.  Ande- 
gavum,  Angiers.  3.  Cenomanum,  Le  Mans.  4. 
Redones,  Renes.  5.  Namnetes,  Nantes.  6.  Venetia, 
Vennes.  7-  Aletium,  Alet,  since  translated  to  Mac- 
lovium,  anno  1140.  Five  others  are  added  by  some 
French  writers,  viz.  Briocum,  Dola,  Trecora,  Ossisma, 
Corisopitum:  but  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  makes 
some  question  about  their  antiquity,  because  in  the 
time  of  Carolus  Calvus  Brittany  had  but  four  bishop- 
rics  in  the  whole.  Lugdunensis  Quarta  was  that 
part  of  France  where  Paris  stands,  the  metropolis 
whereof  was  Senones,  Sens.  Next  to  that,  2.  Car- 
nutum,  Chartres.  3.  Antissiodorum,  Auxerre.  4. 
Trecse,  Troyes  in  Champagne.  5.  Aurelia,  Orleans. 
6.  Parisii,  Paris.  7-  Melda,  Meaux.  8.  Nivernum, 
Nevers.  Lugdunensis  Quinta  was  otherwise  called 
Maxima  Sequanorum;  not  from  Maximus  thetyrant, 
as  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  and  many  others  think  ; 
for  it  was  called  so  long  before,  in  the  time  of  Dio- 
cletian,  as  De  Marca5  shows  from  an  ancient  inscrip- 
tion  in  Gruter.  The  ancient  metropolis  of  it  was 
Vesontio,  or  Bisuntio,  Besancon.  2.  Aventicum, 
Avenche,  which  see  was  since  translated  to  Lausan- 
na.  3.  Augusta  Rauracorum,  Augst,  translated  to 
Basil.  4.  Vindonissa,  Winich,  since  translated  to 
Constance.  5.  Bollica,  Belley,  which,  De  Marca 
says,  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  more  ancient  one, 
which  was  Noiodunum,  Nion,  formerly  called  Co- 
lonia  Equestris. 

The  most  northern  provinces  of 
Gallia  were  Belgica  Prima  and  Se-  or  Bei^ca  piima 
cunda,  and  Germania  Prima  and  Se- 
cunda,  which  was  all  the  country  lying  north  of  the 
river  Matrona  from  near  Paris  and  Meaux  to  the 
Rhine.  Belgica  Prima  had  but  four  dioceses.  1.  Au- 
gusta  Trevirorum,  Treves,  or  Triers,  the  metropolis. 
2.  Mediomatricum,  Metz.  3.  Tullum,  Toul.  4.  Vero- 
dunum,  Verdun  in  Lorrain.  In  the  other  Belgica 
there  were  ten  dioceses.    1.  Remi,  Rheims.     2.  Au- 


5  Maica  de  Primat.  LugUun.  n.  64. 
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gusta  Suessionum,  Soissons.  3.  Catalaunum,  Cha- 
lonsin  Champagne.  4.  Laudunum,Leon.  5.  Augusta 
Veromanduorum,  Vermand ;  which  being  destroyed 
hy  the  Huns,  the  see  was  translated  to  Neomagus, 
or  Noviodunum,  now  called  Noyon.  6.  Cameracum, 
Cambray.  7-  Tornacum,  Tournay.  8.  Sylvanectum, 
Senlis.  9.  Bellovacum,  Beauvais.  10.  Ambianum, 
Amiens.  Some  add  two  more,  Teruana,  Therouenne, 
and  Bouonia,  Boulogne.  But  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
tliinks  these  were  not  very  ancient;  for  he  finds  no 
mention  of  the  former  belbre  the  time  of  Pope  Za- 
chary,  anno  750.  And  the  latter  was  made  out  of 
the  former  a  great  many  centuries  after,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  V.,  anno  1350,  when  the  see  of  Taruanna 
was  divided  into  three,  and  translated  to  Bononia 
for  that  part  of  the  diocese  which  is  in  France, 
and  to  Audomaropolis,  or  St.  Omers,  for  that  part 
which  is  in  Artois,  and  to  Ipres  for  the  third  part 
in  Flanders. 

Germanica  Prima  had  but  four  dio- 
orGemuuucaPitma  ceses.     1.  Moguntiacum,  Mayence.  or 

and  Secuuda.  °  '  ' 

Ments.  2.  Argentoratum,  Strasburgn. 
3.  Spira  Nemetum,  Spire.  4.  Wormacia  Vangio- 
num,  Worms.  And  Germanica  Secunda  had  but 
two.  1.  Colonia  Agrippina,  Colen.  2.  Tungri,  or 
Aduatuca  Tungrorum,  Tongres  in  Brabant :  which 
see  was  first  translated  to  Trajectum  ad  Mosam, 
Mastricht,  and  from  thence  to  Leodium,  or  Liege, 
where  it  now  continues,  having  the  temporal  juris- 
diction  joined  to  the  spiritual,  and  twenty-four  towns 
or  cities  subject  to  its  command.  Now,  I  suppose 
any  one  that  knows  any  thing  of  the  state  of  these 
countries,  will  easily  conclude,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  these  dioceses  were  large,  as  they  are  at  this 
day :  the  whole  number  being  but  one  hundred  and 
tvventy-two,  when  the  bounds  of  France  extended 
much  further  than  they  do  at  present,  including  some 
parts  of  Helvetia,  Gerinany,  and  Belgium,  which  are 
now  reckoned  distinct  countries  of  themselves. 

Secl  u  Out  of  France,  passing  over   the 

s„watnheespaf,;i!;  Pyrensean  mountains,  we  come  into 
provmces.  Spain,  whicli   with  the   province   of 

Tingitana  in  Africa,  and  the  islands  called  Ba- 
leares,  made  up  another  great  civil  diocese  of  the 
Roman  empire,  under  the  prccfvctus-prcetorio  Galli- 
arum.  The  whole  country  of  Spain  then  was  di- 
vided  only  into  five  provinces,  Tarraconensis,  Car- 
thagincnsis,  Bcetica,  Lusitania,  and  Gallsecia,  and 
in  these  provinces  there  were  never  above  seventy- 
four  or  seventy-six  episcopal  dioceses,  when  they 
were  most  numerous,  and  they  are  ahnost  as  many 
at  this  day. 

Sect  ,2  In  the  large  province  of  Tarraco- 

Of  Tarraconensis.    nensi$)     wuic|,     lay     next     to     France, 

there  were  only  sixteen  dioceses.  1.  Tarracona, 
now  Tarragona,  the  metropolis.  2.  Dertosa,  Tor- 
tosa.  3.  Caesaraugusta,  Saragossa.  4.  Tyrassona, 
al.  Turiasso,  now  Tarazona.     5.  Calagurris,  Cala- 


horra.  6.  Auca,  Oca.  7-  Osca,  Huesca.  8.  Pam- 
pelona.     9.  Ilerda,  Lerida.      10.  Barcino,  Barce- 

lona.  1 1.  Egara,  Tarrassa,  a  place  near  Barcelona, 
about  four  or  six  leagues  from  it,  and  now  united 
to  it.  12.  Ausona,  al.  Ausa,  Vich  de  Ausona.  13. 
Gerunda,  Girone.  14.  Emporise,  Empurias.  15. 
Orgellum,  Urgel.  16.  Velia,  now  Veleia. 
Next  to  this,  on  the  coast  of  the         s  .  „ 

Sect.  13. 

Medilerranean,  lay  the  province  call-  of  Ca'"'as'"<™»- 
ed  Carthaginensis,  from  the  chief  city,  Carthago, 
Carthagena,  which  was  the  ancient  metropolis  of 
the  province,  though  Toledo  afterward  gained  the 
privilege  of  being  a  new  metropolis,  and  at  last 
succeeded  to  the  dignity  of  the  whole  province. 
Beside  these  two,  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons 
twenty-two  more  dioceses  in  this  province.  1.  Com- 
plutum,  now  Alcala  de  Henares.  2.  Oxoma,  Osma. 
3.  Pallentia.  4.  Voleria,  now  Valera  la  Vieja.  5. 
Saguntum,  al.  Segontia,  Siguenza.  6.  Secobia, 
Segovia.  7-  Arcabrica,  Arcas.  8.  Oretum,  Oreto. 
9.  Valentia,  Valencia.  10.  Dianium,  Denia.  11. 
Setabis,  Xativa.  12.  Basti,  Baza.  13.  Mentesa, 
Mentexa.  14.  Salaria.  15.  Acci,  now  Guadix. 
16.  Segobriga,  Segorbe.  17-  Castulo,  Gazlona.  18. 
Bigastrum.  19.  Illicias,  which  some  make  the 
same  as  Alicante,  others  Origuela,  or  Elche.  20. 
Ergavica,  a  place  of  more  doubtful  situation,  some 
taking  it  for  Alcaniz  near  Toledo,  others  for  Penna 
Escritta,  or  Santaver.  21.  Eliocrota,  now  Lorca. 
22.  Urci,  al.  Virgi,  now  Orce. 

The  next  province  of  Buetica  had 
but  eleven  dioceses.  1.  Hispalis,  Se- 
ville.  2.  Italica,  now  Sevilla  la  Vieja.  3.  Ilipa, 
Niebla.  4.  Astygis,  now  Ecija.  5.  Corduba,  Cor- 
doua.  6.  Egabrum,  Cabra.  7-  Eliberis,  Elvira. 
8.  Malaca,  Malaga.  9.  Asinda,  al.  Assidonia,  now 
Medina  Sidonia.  10.  Tucci,  now  Martos.  11.  Ab- 
dara,  Adra. 

In  the  province  of  Lusitania  there  Sre(  l3 
were  but  nine  dioceses.  1.  Emerita,  0I  Lus"a'"a- 
Merida,  the  metropolis.  2.  Abula,  Avila.  3.  Sal- 
mantica,  Salamanca.  4.  Ebora,  Evora.  5.  Cauria. 
Coria.  6.  Pax  Julia,  now  Beja,  which  some  by 
mistake  confound  with  Pax  Augusta,  now  called 
Badajoz,  which  is  but  a  modern  bishopric.  7-  Os- 
sonaba,  Estoy.  8.  Olysippo,  Lisbon.  9.  Egita, 
Eidania. 

Gallecia  was  a  large  province,  and  Sect  16 
yet  never  had  above  thirteen  or  four-  of  Galltc,a- 
teen  dioceses.  In  the  council  of  Lucus  Augusti, 
or  Lugo,  under  King  Theodimir,  anno  569,  a  com- 
plaint  was  made  that  the  dioceses  here  were  so 
large,  that  the  bishops  could  scarce  visit  them  in  a 
year.  Upon  which  an  order  was  made,  that  several 
new  bishoprics,  and  one  new  metropolis,  should  be 
erected :  which  was  accordingly  done  by  the  bishops 
then  in  council,  who  made  Lugo  to  be  the  ncw  me- 
tropolis,  and  raised  several  other  episcopal  sees  out 


Sect.  14. 
Of  Boetica. 
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of  the  old  ones,  as  is  declared6  in  the  Acts  of  that 
council.  Bracara.  now  called  Braga,  was  the  okl 
metropolis,  which  after  the  division  had  no  more 
than  seven  dioceses  suhject  to  it.  1.  Dumium.  2. 
Portus  Calensis,  now  called  El  Pucrto.  3.  Conim- 
hrica,  Coymhra.  4.  Viseum,  Viseo.  5.  Lamecum, 
Lamego.  6.  Valentia  ad  Minium,  Valenzia,  al. 
Menno.  /.  Legio,  Leon.  The  other  metropolis, 
Lucus  Augusti,  had  hut  five  suffragans.  1.  Iria 
Flavia,  El  Padron.  2.  Auria,  Orense.  3.  Tude, 
Tuy.  4.  Asturica,  Astorga.  5.  Brittonia,  Bretagna. 
Of  these,  Legio  and  Asturica  are  thought  by  many 
lcarned  men  to  have  heen  but  one  diocese  in  the 
time  of  Cyprian,  because  he  joins  them  together  in 
the  same  epistle,'  writing  to  the  church  in  both 
places  :  but  I  think  the  argument  is  hardly  cogent, 
because  he  joins  Emerita  with  them  in  the  same  in- 
scription.  There  is  another  place,  which  some  say 
had  no  diocese  hut  a  monastery,  that  is,  Dumium 
near  Braga.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake.  For 
though  there  be  an  instance  or  two  in  ancient  his- 
tory9  of  bishops  being  ordained  in  monasteries  with- 
out  any  diocese  at  all,  yet  we  no  where  read  that 
their  monastery  was  their  diocese ;  and  in  the  pre- 
sent  case  it  was  far  otherwise.  For,  as  a  learned 
man  has  showed,9  Dumium  had  another  diocese 
beside  the  monastery :  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of 
Lugo  it  is  said  to  have  familia  regia,  the  king's 
court,  helonging  to  it.  For  Martin  Braccarensis, 
commonly  called  the  apostle  of  Gallecia,  having 
converted  Theodimir,  king  of  the  Suevi,  from  the 
Arian  heresy,  was  created  bishop  in  the  monastery 
of  Dumium,  (which  he  had  built,)  not  for  the  service 
of  the  monastery,  but  the  king's  court,  till  he  was 
translated  to  Braccara,  or  Braga,  the  metropolis  of 
the  province.  And  further,  in  the  distribution  of 
dioceses  made  by  King  Wamba,  the  bounds  of  this 
diocese  are  marked,  from  Duma  to  Albia,  and  from 
Rianteca  to  Adasa :  which  though  they  be  such 
obscure  places,  as  geographers  take  no  notice  of,  yet 
they  argue  the  diocese  to  be  larger  than  the  monas- 
tery ;  or  at  least  this  monastery,  like  that  of  Sub- 
laqueum  in  the  diocese  of  Tibur  in  Italy,  had  several 
villages  under  its  jurisdiction.  And  so  it  might 
have  a  sufficient  dioeese,  though  not  so  large  as  the 
rest  of  the  province  of  Gallecia,  which  were  so 
vastly  great  as  to  need  the  wisdom  and  consideration 
of  a  council  to  contract  them. 

s«t  n  "^0    these    Spanish   provinces    we 

ihfori^  itooriL,   must  join  the  Spanish  islands,  Majo- 

rica,  Minorica,  and  Ebusus,  which  Ca- 

6  Coucil.  Lucens.  Conc.  t.  5.  p.  874. 

7  Cypr.  Ep.  68.  al.  67.     Plebibus  consistentibus  ad  Le- 
gionern  et  Asturicae. 

8  See  Book  IV.  chap.  6.  sect.  3. 

9  Maurice,  Defenc.  of  Dioc.  Episc.  p.  110. 

"  Coucil.  Eliber.  c.  77.    Si  quis  diaconus  regens  plebem, 
sine  episcopo  vel  presbytcro  aliquos  baptisaverit,  episcopus 


roloa  a  Sancto  Paulo  by  mistake  places  with  Sar- 
dinia.as  appendants  of  the  Itomau  diocese.  Majo- 
rica,  the  largest  of  the  Baleares,  was  one  hu. 
and  ten  miles  in  circuit,  yet  it  never  had  above  one 
episcopal  diocese,  whose  chief  seat  was  Palma,  now 
called  Mallorca,  which  is  the  name  that  the  inha- 
bitants  at  present  give  to  the  whole  island,  by  others 
called  Majorca.  Minorica,  Minorque,  is  sixty  miles 
in  compass,  and  anciently  enjoyed  a  bishop  of  its 
own,  whose  see  was  Jamna,  now  called  Citadella, 
the  capital  city  of  the  island.  Ebusus,  now  called 
Yvica,  was  less  than  these,  yet  large  enough  to 
make  a  distinct  diocese,  being  forty-two  miles  in 
compass,  having  a  city  of  the  same  name,  with 
several  villages  under  its  jurisdiction.  So  that  in 
all  the  Spanish  provinces  the  dioceses  were  gener- 
ally  very  large,  and  not  one  among  them  whose 
bounds  did  not  far  exceed  the  limits  of  a  single 
congregation. 

And  that  this  was  the  true  state  of         0  .  lo 


The    stale    of  the 


the  Spanish  church  in  ancient  rimes,  Spa!l?sh  chu 
appears  from  some  of  her  most  early  ofnherdmfo"t"anc°i'ent 
councils.  The  council  of  Eliberis, 
which  was  held  anno  305,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Diocletian  persecution,  has  a  canon,  which  plainly 
supposes  the  dioceses  to  have  country  parishes, 
when  it  says,10  If  any  deacon  who  has  the  care  of  a 
people,  shall  baptize  any  one  without  a  bishop  or 
presbyter,  the  bishop  shall  consummate  him  by  his 
benediction.  The  same  is  more  plainly  intimated 
by  a  canon  of  the  first  council  of  Toledo,  anno  400, 
which  directs  the  presbyters  of  every  church" 
throughout  each  diocese  to  send  to  the  bishop  be- 
fore  Easter  for  chrism,  to  be  used  in  baptism  at 
Easter,  and  other  solemn  times  when  baptism  was 
to  be  administered.  This  supposes  the  Spanish 
dioceses  to  have  country  parishes,  where  presbyters 
and  deacons  resided  without  the  bishop,  and  it  serves 
to  confirm  the  account  that  has  been  given  of  the 
original  state  and  division  of  those  churches. 
Out  of  Spain,  we  come  at  last  to  the 

_,  .  .  ,     -  -       ,.,  Sect  19. 

Bntish  Isles,  part  of  which  only  was     of  ireiand  and 

r  J  Scolland. 

under  the  Roman  government,  and 
called  the  Britannie  diocese;  for  Ireland  and  ihe 
greatest  part  of  Scotland  never  came  under  that  de- 
nomination  :  yet  in  our  passage  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  say  something  of  them,  as  well  as  England,  if  it 
were  for  no  other  reason  but  to  set  aside  and  cen- 
sure  some  fabulous  reports  that  are  made  of  them. 
When  Ireland  was  first  converted,  or  by  whom,  is 
not  very  material  here  to  be  inquired,  since  befoie 


eos  per  benedictionem  perficere  debebit. 

11  Conc.  Tolet.  1.  c.  20.  Placuit,  ex  hac  die  nullum  aliiim 
nisi  episcopum  chrisma  conficere,  et  per  dioecesim  des- 
tinare,  ita  ut  de  singulis  ecclesiis  ad  epucopum  anle  dieni 
Pascha?  diaconi  destinentur,  qui  confectum  chrisma  ab 
episcopo  destinatum,  ad  diem  Paschae  possint  ad  tempus 
deferre. 
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the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  anno  433,  there  is  little  men- 
tion  of  bishops  or  dioceses  in  this  kingdom,  and 
after  him  the  accounts  of  them  are  so  uncertain 
and  dark,  that  Carolus  a  S.  Paulo  does  not  pretend 
to  give  any  other  catalogue  of  them,  but  what  he 
has  from  Camden  and  the  Provinciale  Romanum, 
both  of  which  are  modern  accounts :  for  they  nuike 
mention  of  the  diocese  of  Waterford,  which,  as  Dr. 
Cave  and  other  learned  men  have  observed  out  of 
Eadmerus,12  was  not  erected  till  the  year  1097,  when 
King  Murchertacus  and  the  clergy  of  his  kingdom 
petitioned  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
was  then  primate  of  that  part  of  Ireland,  to  Let  Wa- 
terford  be  made  a  bishop's  see ;  to  which  petition  he 
consented,  and  ordained  one  Malchus,  whom  they 
had  elected,  first  bishop  of  the  place.  Nay, both  these 
catalogucs  also  take  notice  of  four  archbishoprics 
in  Ireland,  which  number  of  metropolitans  was  firel 
introduced  by  Pope  Eugenius,  anno  1151,  as  Baro- 
nius  has  observed  out  of  Roger  Hoveden ;  and  the 
same  thing  is  noted  by  Matthew  Paris,  Simeon  Du- 
nelmensis,  Gervasius  Chronicon,  and  others  of  our 
English  writers.  Yet  because  we  have  no  cata- 
logues  of  Irish  dioceses  older  or  more  authentic 
than  these,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  insert  them  in 
this  plaee.  That  in  Camden  has  the  four  arch- 
bishoprics  and  their  suffragans  in  this  order. 

Archiepiscopo  Armachano  subsunt 

1.  Midensis,  vel  Elnamirand.  2.  Dunensis,  al. 
Dundalethglas.  3.  Colchorensis,  al.  Lugundunen- 
sis.  4.  Connerensis.  5.  Ardachadensis.  6.  Rath- 
botensis.     7-    Rathlucensis.     8.    Daln-hguirensis. 

9.  Dearrihensis. 

Sub  archiepiscopo  Dublinensi. 

1.  Glendelacensis.  2.  Fernensis.  3.  Osseriensis, 
al.  De  Canic.     4.  Lechlinensis.     5.  Kildarensis. 

Sub  archiepiscopo  Cassiliensi. 

1.  Laoniensis  de  Kendalnam.  2.  Limricensis. 
3.  De  Insula  Gathay.  4.  De  Cellumabrath.  5.  Me- 
licensis,  al.  de  Emeleth.  6.  Rossiensis,  al.  Ros- 
creensis.  7-  Waterfordiensis,  al.  de  Batilfordian. 
8.   Lismorensis.      9.   Clonensis,  al.  de  Cluanania. 

10.  Corcagiensis.  11.  De  Rosalither.  12.  Arde- 
fertensis. 

Sub  archiepiscopo  Tuamensi. 

1.  Duatensis,  al.  Killmacduoc.  2.  De  Mageo. 
3.  Enachdunensis.  4.  De  Cellaiaro.  5.  De  Ros- 
comon.  6.  Clonfertensis.  7-  Achadensis.  8.  La- 
densis,  al.  Killaleth.  9.  De  Conany.  10.  De  Kill- 
munduach.     11.  Elphinensis. 


The  other  catalogue  in  tlie  Provincialc  Romanum, 
published  by  Carolus  a  S.  Paulo  in  the  Appendix 
to  his  Geography,  advances  the  number  of  suffra- 
gans  to  fifty-three,  in  the  following  order. 

Sub  archiepiscopo  Armachano. 

1.  Connerinensis.  2.  Deconnannas.  3.  Dedam- 
lialiagg.  4.  Dedundaleglas.  5.  Deardarchad.  6. 
Dedarrich.  7-  Ingundunum.  8.  Deralhboth.  9„ 
Dunensis,  al.  Drumorensis.  10.  Elualnirand,  ab 
Midensis.  11.  Derathlurig.  12.  Renensis,  al.  Reu- 
elensis,  al.  Crocorensis.  13.  Cluanensis,  al.  Clua- 
nerdensis.  14.  Rochinosensis,  al.  Rathbotensis. 
15.  Artagadonensis,  al.  Ardocadensis.  16.  Cone- 
rensis.     17.  Heugamensis. 

Sub  archicpiscopo  Dublinensi. 

1.  Glendelacensis.  2.  Caldetensis,  al.  Kiscaren- 
sis.  3.  Glensis,  al.  Gluisonensis.  4.  Ossinensis. 
5.  Darensis.     6.  Gaininch.     7-  Licelinensis. 

Sub  archiepiscopo  Cassellensi. 

1.  Decendaluensis,  al.  Laonensis.  2.  Derostreen- 
sis,  al.  Wldifordianus.  3.  Deartefertensis.  4.  Lunech. 
5.  Lismorensis.  6.  Firmaberensis,  al.  Fymbarrensis. 
7-  De  Insula.  8.  Deduanamensis,  al.  Cluanensis. 
9.  Laudensis.  10.  Carthax.  11.  Tubricensis.  12. 
Decellininabrach.  13.  Deconeagia,  vel  Corcagen- 
sis.  14.  Artfertelensis.  15.  Denulech,  al.  Umbli- 
censis.     16.  Derosailitchir.     17-  Waterfordensis. 

Sub  archiepiscopo  Tuamensi. 

1.  Demageonensis.  2.  Achadensis.  3.  Nelfinen- 
sis.  4.  Decellaid.  5.  Deconairi.  6.  Eacdunensis. 
7.  Roscomon.  8.  Decehnundaiach.  9.  Cluartifer- 
tensis.  10.  Deculuanferd.  11.  Duacensis.  12. 
Bladensis. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  greatest  number  of 
bishops  that  ever  Ireland  had  since  it  was  a  Chris- 
tian  nation.  For  as  to  the  pretence  of  some  modern 
writers,  that  there  were  at  one  time  no  less  than 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  bishops,  ordained  by 
St.  Patrick,  it  is  solidly  refuted  by  Dr.  Maurice, 
who  shows  plainly,13  that  the  story  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood  of  so  many  bishops  at  once,  but  of  that 
number  in  the  reign  of  four  kings  successively,  and 
in  the  compass  of  a  hundred  years  :  which  any  one 
that  carefully  reads  Bishop  Usher's  Antiquities,14 
whence  the  ground  of  the  story  is  fetched,  will 
easily  discern.  And  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  conceive 
then,  how  there  might  be  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
or,  as  Nennius  tells  the  story,  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  bishops  in  the  compass  of  a  whole  cen- 
tury,  though  there  were  not  above  fifty  or  threescore 


12  Eadmer.  Hisl.  lib.  2.  p.  36.  Vid.  Cave,  Hist.  Literar. 
vol.  2.  p.  373. 


Maurice,  Defence  of  Dioces.  Episcop.  p.  155. 
Usser.  Antiquit.  Eccl.  Biit.  p.  490. 
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at  any  one  time  living  togcther.  Another  error 
committed  by  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  in  referenee 
to  the  bishops  of  this  nation,  which  makcs  ihc 
whole  number  of  them  subjcct  to  a  single  abbot, 
has  bccn  already  rectified  in  speaking  of  thc  asce- 
tics,  where  I  have  showed,15  he  mistakes  Hibcrnia 
for  the  little  isle  of  Huy  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
where  a  monastery  was  foundcd  by  Columbanus, 
the  abbots  of  which  by  an  unusual  custom,  as  Bede 
calls  it,  had  some  sort  of  superiority  over  the  pro- 
vince  of  the  northern  Picts,  and  the  provincial  bi- 
shops  too;  but  this  has  no  relation  to  Ireland,  nor 
anyother  part  of  Scotland  than  what  hasbecn  now 
mentioned. 

As  to  the  original  state  of  dioceses  in  Scotland, 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo,  for  want  of  light  from  an- 
cient  history,  could  give  no  account  of  thcm,  and 
therefore  he  only  sets  down  the  modern  names. 
Undcr  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  eight  dioceses : 
1.  Dunkcld.  2.  Brechin.  3.  Aberdeen.  4.  Rosse. 
5.  Moravia,  or  Muray.  6.  Caithness.  7-  Dumblain. 
8.  The  islands  called  Orchades.  Under  the  arch- 
bishop  of  Glasgow  three:  Candida  Casa,  or  Whitern, 
Lismore,  and  the  Islands,  that  is,  the  Hebrides,  or 
Western  Islands,  whereof  Iona  was  one  of  the  chief. 
The  principal  town  of  this  island,  called  Sodora, 
was  made  a  bishop's  see  by  Gregory  IV.,  anno  840, 
whencc  the  bishop  of  all  those  forty-four  islands, 
together  with  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  thcn  was  but 
a  part  of  that  diocese,  had  the  name  of  Episcopus 
Sodorensis.  But  when  the  Isle  of  Man  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  the  Western  Islands  withdrew 
their  obedience  from  their  ancient  bishop,  who 
commonly  lived  in  this  island,  and  set  up  another 
bishop  of  their  ow-n,  who  for  a  long  time  retained 
the  title  of  Sodorensis,  but  at  last  he  relinquishcd 
that  title  to  the  bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  took 
the  name  of  Insulanus,  bishop  of  the  Isles,  which 
he  still  retains.  The  Provinciale  Romanum  makes 
no  mention  either  of  this  diocese  of  these  islands, 
or  that  other  of  the  Orchades ;  but  speaks  of  one 
called  Dearegarchel,  belonging  to  the  pope,  and 
makes  Glasgow  only  a  suffragan  to  St.  Andrews. 
By  which  it  appears  that  it  is  not  many  ages  since 
Glasgow  was  made  an  archbishopric,  the  bishop  of 
St.  Andrews  being  then  the  only  metropolitan 
among  them.  But  about  ancient  dioceses  we  must 
not  be  very  solicitous :  for  whatever  fabulous 
writers  affirm,  it  is  certain  from  Bede,  that  no  part 
of  this  nation  possessed  by  the  Picts,  was  converted 
till  the  fifth  century,  when  first,  in  the  time  of  Ar- 
cadius  and  Honorius,  the  southern  Picts  were  con- 
verted  by  Ninias,  a  Briton,  who  built  a  church  at 
Candida  Casa,  which  was  the  first  cathedral  in  that 
part  of  Scotland,  and  which  gave  denomination  of 


15  See  Book  VII.  chap.  3.  sect.  14. 

16  Bede,  lib.  3.  c.  4. 

18  Vit.  Niniie,  ap.  Usser.  Antiq.  p 


Whitern  to  the  place,  as  Bede  observes,"  because 
the  church  was  built  of  stonc,  which  w&£  noi  a  \ « 
USuaJ  thing  among  the  Britons  iu  those  days.  Tlu: 
northcrn  Picts  were  not  converted  till  above  a  hun- 
drcd  and  fifty  years  after  this.  For  their  apostle 
was  Columbanus,  the  famous  monk,  who  came  out 
of  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Justin  junior,  anno  565, 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  them,  as  Bede  informs  us  in 
the  same  place.  So  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
search  after  episcopal  dioceses  bcfore  wc  have  any 
certainty  that  Christianity  was  plantcd  among  them. 
In  the  following  ages  we  have  no  particular  account 
of  any  other  diocese,  save  this  of  Catulida  Casa,  in 
Bede,  or  any  other  authentic  writer.  For  though 
they  speak  of  bishops  both  among  the  southein  and 
the  northern  Picts,  yet  thcy  take  no  notice  of  the 
names  of  their  sees.  Whence  some  have  concluded, 
that  the  Scottish  bishops  had  no  proper  sees,  but 
were  ordained  at  large  for  the  whole  country;  and 
others,  that  there  was  but  one  bishop  for  all  the 
region.  The  first  of  which  opinions  is  incrcdiblc, 
because  it  is  against  the  known  rule  of  the  catholic 
church,  which  forbade  any  bishop  to  be  ordaincd  at 
large  :  and  the  other  is  expressly  refuted  by  Bede," 
who  speaks  of  several  bishops  in  the  province  of 
the  northern  Picts ;  and  bv  the  writer  of  the  Life  of 
Ninias,  in  Bishop  Usher's  Antiquities,  who  says,1'* 
that  Ninias,  having  converted  the  southern  Picts, 
ordained  them  presbyters,  and  consecrated  them 
bishops,  and  divided  the  whole  region  into  certain 
parochia,  or  dioceses,  and  so  returned  to  his  own 
church  again,  meaning  Candida  Casa,  before  men- 
tioned.  Whence  it  is  evident,  there  were  bishops 
both  among  the  northern  and  southern  Picts,  though 
the  names  of  their  dioceses  be  not  mentioned.  As 
for  the  diocese  of  Candida  Casa,  Bishop  Usher  truly 
observes,  that  it  was  not  properly  in  any  part  of  the 
Picts'  dominions,  but  in  that  part  or  province  of  the 
Romish  Britain,  which  was  called  Valentia,  and 
afterwards  Bernicia,  by  Bede,  when  it  was  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Saxons.  Bishop  Usher19  thinks  it 
was  also  sometimes  callcd  the  kingdom  of  Cumbria 
or  Cumberland  ;  and  that  the  diocese  of  Casa  Can- 
dida  was  sometimes  of  equal  extent  with  that  king- 
dom,  reaching  from  Glasgovv  on  the  river  Clota  or 
Cluyd  to  Stanemore-cross  in  the  borders  of  West- 
moreland  ;  and  that  in  the  time  of  Kentigern  the  sce 
was  removed  to  Glasgow.  But  when  the  Irish 
Scots  had  seized  this  country,  and  given  it  the  name 
of  Galloway,  this  and  the  neighbouring  regions  were 
all  subjectcd  to  the  bishop  of  Sodora,  whose  resi- 
dence  was  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  till  Malcolm  III., 
king  of  Scots,  made  Candida  Casa  a  bishop's  see 
again,  and  assigned  it  the  country  of  Galloway  for 
its  diocese,  which  continues  to  be  so  to  this  day.     I 


17  Ibid. 
350.     Ordinavit  pres- 


byteros,  episcopos  consecravit,  et  totam  terrara  per  certas 
parochias  ilivisit :  confirmatisque  in  fide  omnibus,  ad  eccle- 
siam  suam  est  regressus.  ■  Usser.  Antiq.  p.  319. 
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cannot  give  any  such  particular  account  of  any 
other  diocese  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  for  want 
of  certain  records  ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  from  the 
first  conversion  of  it,  first  by  Ninias,  and  then  by 
Columbanus,  they  had  several  bishops  among  the 
Picts ;  part  of  whose  country  being  made  tributary, 
as  well  as  Valentia,  to  the  Saxon  kings  of  Northum- 
berland,  their  bishops  consequently  became  subject 
to  the  metropolitan  of  York,  from  whose  hands  they 
sometimes  had  their  ordination. 

sect.  20.  There   remains   only  one   country 

chufch^ta  Engilnd  more  to  be  examined,  which  is  our 
own  part  of  the  British  nation  ;  a 
country  that  embraced  the  Christian  faith  as  early 
as  any  of  the  western  parts  of  the  world,  and  there- 
fore  may  be  presumed  to  have  received  the  same 
form  of  government  that  we  have  found  in  all  other 
churches.  It  has  been  noted  before,  that  the  Bri- 
tannic  diocese  was  divided  by  the  Romans  at  first 
into  three  provinces,  and  then  into  five  ;  but  by  the 
injury  of  time,  we  have  no  complete  account  of  what 
bishoprics  were  erected  in  every  province.  They 
who  speak  of  a  precise  numbcr  of  flamens  and  arch- 
flamens  turned  into  so  many  archbishops  and  bi- 
shops,  seem  rather  to  deliver  their  own  fancies  than 
relate  true  history.  That  which  is  certain  in  the 
case,  is  this :  there  were  here  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century  such  episcopal  churches  as  were 
in  all  other  nations  ;  for  the  bishops  of  these 
churches  were  summoned  to  councils  as  others 
were.  There  were  British  bishops  in  the  council  of 
Arles,  Eborius20  de  civitate  Eboracensi,  Restitutus 
de  civitate  Londinensi,  Adelphus  de  civitate  Colo- 
nia  Londinensium.  The  last  of  which  Holstenius,21 
following  Camden,  and  Selden  in  his  Notes  upon 
Eutychius,  thinks  ought  rather  to  be  read  Colonia 
Camalodunensium ;  which  some  take  to  be  Col- 
chester,  others  Maldon,  others  Walden,  in  Essex. 
But  a  late  learned  antiquary,22  in  his  posthumous 
observations  upon  Antonine's  Itinerary  of  Britain, 
has  happily  discovered  that  the  true  reading  should 
in  all  probability  be  Colonia  Lindi,  which  is  the 
old  Roman  name  for  Lincoln,  as  he  shows  not  only 
out  of  Antonine  and  Ptolemy,  who  call  it  Lindum, 
but  out  of  the  anonymous  geographer  of  Ravenna, 
who  more  expresslystyles it  Lindum  Colonia;  which 
with  a  little  variation  is  the  name  that  is  given  it 
also  by  Bede,23  who  calls  it  Lindocolina,  and  the  re- 
gion  thereabout  Provincia  Lindisi,  whence,  I  pre- 
sume,  comes  the  name  of  Lindsey  Coast,  which  is 
the  name  of  one  part  of  that  province  to  this  day. 
But  to  return  to  the  ancient  bishops  of  this  nation. 


Some  authors  say  there  were  British  bishops  in  the 
council  of  Nice ;  but  that  does  not  so  evidently  ap- 
pear  from  ancient  history.  It  is  more  certain  there 
were  three  bishops  from  Britain  in  the  council  of 
Ariminum,  as  Sulpicius  Severus24  informs  us.  And 
Athanasius  also25  takes  notice  of  British  bishops  in 
the  council  of  Sardica,  anno  347.  And  Hilary  in- 
scribes  his  book,  de  Synodis,  to  the  bishops2"  of  the 
British  provinces,  among  many  others.  Yet  none 
of  these  authors  tell  us  precisely  the  number  of  the 
whole  college,  and  therefore  we  can  only  conjecture 
from  the  remains  of  those  British  bishopswhich  con- 
tinued  in  Wales  after  the  Saxon  conquests,  and  were 
there  at  the  coming  of  Austin  into  England.  Bede 
takes  notice  of  seven  of  those,27  which  came  to  the 
synod  of  Worcester,  or  Austin's  oak,  to  confer 
with  Austin  about  the  settlement  of  the  church- 
And  over  these  there  was  also  a  metropolitan,  to 
whom  they  professed  subjection  in  the  counciL 
which  was  thc  archbishop  of  Menevia,  or  St.  Da- 
vid's,  or,  as  they  term  him,  the  archbishop  of  Caer- 
Leon  upon  Uske,  because  that  was  the  ancient 
metropolitical  see,  before  it  was  translated  to  St. 
David's.  The  names  of  the  other  suffragans,  as 
some  of  the  British  historians29  record  them  in 
Latin,  were  then  Herefordensis,  Tavensis,  Pater- 
nensis,  Banchorensis,  Elviensis,  Vicciensis,  Mor- 
ganensis  ;  that  is,  Hereford,  Landaff,  Lan-Patern, 
Bangor,  St.  Asaph,  Worcester,  and  Morgan.  Now, 
if  the  number  of  bishops  in  other  provinces  was  an- 
swerable  to  this,  we  may  conclude,  there  were  more 
bishops  before  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons  than 
there  are  at  this  day.  But  when  Austin  came  into 
England,  he  found  none  except  the  forementioned. 
However,  Gregory  the  Great  gave  him  orders  to 
settle  twenty-six  bishops,  twelve  bishops  suffragans 
to  the  bishop  of  London,  and  as  many  subject  to 
the  metropolitan  of  York,  and  reserve  to  himself 
the  primacy  over  the  whole  nation.29  Yet  this  vvas 
rather  a  scheme  laid  for  future  ages,  when  the 
whole  nation  should  be  converted,  than  any  pre- 
sent  settlement  or  constitution  of  the  church.  For 
above  fifty  years  after  this,  there  were  not  above 
seven  bishops  in  all  the  heptarchy,  or  seven  Saxon 
kingdoms,  as  appears  from  the  account  which  Bede 
gives  of  the  council  of  Herudford,  anno  673,  where 
were  present  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Dorovernia  or 
Canterbury,30  Bisi,  bishop  of  the  East  Angles,  Wil- 
frid,  bishop  of  the  Northumbrians,  Putta,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  Leutherius,  bishop  of  the  West  Saxons, 
and  Winfrid,  bishop  of  the  whole  province  of  the 
Mercians.     In  which  council31  a  canon  was  macle, 


20  Concil.  Arelat.  I.  an.  314. 

21  Hulsteu.  Annot.  in  Carol.  a  S.  Paulo,  p.  108. 

22  Dr.  Gale,  Not.  in  Antonin.  Iter.  Britan.  p.  96. 
28  Bede,  lib.  2.  c.  16. 

24  Sulpic.  lib.  2.  p.  109.         2S  Athan.  Apol.  2.  p.  720. 
26  Hilar.de  Synod.  ProvinciarumBritannianim  Episcopis. 


27  Bed.  Hist.  Gent.  Anglor.  lib.  2.  c.  2. 

28  Galfrid.  Monumeth.  Hist.  lib.  8.  c.  4.  Vid.  Powel.  Not. 
in  Girald.  Cambrens.  Itinerar.  Cambria:,  lib.  2.  p.  170. 

29  Bed.  Hist.  Gent.  Anglor.  lib.  1.  c.  29. 
*>  Bed.  lib.  4.  c.  5. 

31  Concil.    Herudford.  c.  9.  ap.  Bed.  ibid.     In  commune 
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That  the  number  of  bishops  should  be  augmented, 
aa  the  number  of  converts  should  increase.  But 
nothing  was  done  for  the  present,  save  that  Bisi  or 
Bifus,  bishop  of  the  East-Angles,  being  grown  old, 
two  others,  iEcca  and  Badvvin,  were  consecrated  in 
liis  room  :  and  from  that  time  to  the  age  in  which 
Bede  lived,  that  province  had  two  bishops,  as  our 
author  notes  in  the  same  place.  These  were  the 
bishops  of  Elmham  and  Dunwich,  which  were 
afterward  united,  and  the  see  removed  to  Thetford, 
and  from  thence  to  Norwich,  whose  bishops  suc- 
ceed  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  East-Angles.  So 
that  in  that  age  a  kingdom  and  a  diocese  were  al- 
most  commensurate.  In  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
berland  there  were  at  first  but  two  bishops,  whose 
sees  were  York  and  Lindisfarne.  But  not  long 
after,  anno  678,  Ecgfrid,  king  of  Northumberland, 
having  expeUed  Wilfrid,  bishop  of  York,  from  his 
see,  four  or  five  bishops  were  ordained  in  his  room ; 
one  in  the  province  of  Deira  ;  another  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Bernicia ;  a  third  at  Hagulstade,  or  Hexam, 
in  Northumberland ;  a  fourth  in  the  province  of 
the  Picts,  which  was  then  subject  to  the  English  ; 
and  a  fifth  in  the  province  of  Lindissi,  as  Bede32 
calls  it,  which  was  lately  taken  out  of  the  diocese 
and  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  not  long  after  laid  to  it 
again.  The  great  kingdom  of  Mercia,  (compre- 
hending  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Wor- 
cester,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Cambridge,  Rutland, 
Northampton,  Lincoln,Nottingham,  Bedford,Buck- 
ingham,  Oxford,  Derby,  Stafford,  Shropshire,  Che- 
shire,  and  part  of  Hertfordshire,)  was  at  first  but 
the  diocese  of  one  bishop,  whom  Bede  commonly 
calls  the  bishop  of  the  Angli-Mediterranei,  or  Mer- 
cians,  whose  see  was  Lichfield,  the  royal  seat  and 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia ;  till  about  the 
year  678,  a  new  see  was  erected  at  Sidnacester  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  some  time  after  another  at  Dor- 
chester  in  Oxfordshire,  which  were  afterward  united 
and  removed  to  Lincoln.  Out  of  this  large  diocese 
also  the  sees  of  Worcester  and  Hereford  were  taken, 
as  Ely  was  out  of  that  part  which  fell  to  Lincoln  : 
not  to  mention  the  dioceses  of  Chester,  Peter- 
borough,  Oxford,  and  Gloucester,  which  had  their 
rise  out  of  the  same  at  the  Reformation.  The  dio- 
cese  of  Winchester  was  also  very  large  at  first,  con- 
taining  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  West  Saxons,  till  it 
was  divided  by  King  Ina  between  Winchester  and 
Sherborn,  anno  705.  The  latter  of  which  was  after- 
ward  subdivided  into  the  dioceses  of  Cornwall,  De- 
vonshire,  Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Dorsetshire, 
some  of  which  being  united  again,  made  up  the  dio- 
ceses  of  Exeter,  Wells,  Salisbury,  and  Bristol,  as 
they  now  stand  in  the  present  frame  and  constitu- 
tion  of  the  church.    I  think  it  needless  to  carry  this 


inquiry  any  further,  since  what  has  been  already 
suggested  snfficiently  shows,  that  the  dioceses  in 
England  were  anciently  much  larger  than  they  are 
now,  and  that  it  has  ever  been  the  wisdom  of  the 
church  to  multiply  and  contract  them.  Though 
many  of  them  still  remain  so  large,  that  if  they  be 
compared  with  some  of  the  ancient  Itahan  dioceses, 
one  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  equal  to  ten  or 
twenty  of  those  which  lay  round  about  Rome. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with 
a  few  ancient  canons,  which  confirm     The  «hoie  aecount 

..  ,  _   confirmed  from 

the  account  that  has  been  given  ot  «ome  ancient  cr- 

°  nons  of  the  church. 

episcopal  dioceses  throughout  the 
world,  as  supposing  them  generally  to  have  country 
regions  and  country  parishes  belonging  to  them. 
The  council  of  Neocaesarea,  which  was  held  some 
years  before  the  council  of  Nice,  makes  express 
mention3Sof  Trpsir/SiTfjioifTT-ixujpio^country  presbyters, 
who  are  forbidden  to  officiate  in  the  city  church, 
save  only  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop  or  city  pres- 
byters.  The  council  of  Antioch  has  two  canons  of 
the  same  import.  The  one  describes  a  bishop's  di- 
ocese34  to  be  a  city  and  all  the  region  that  was  sub- 
ject  to  it,  wherein  he  might  ordain  presbyters  and 
deacons,  and  order  all  things  according  to  his  own 
judgment,  without  consulting  his  metropolitan.  The 
other  is  a  provision  concerning  the  chorepiscopi,3% 
who  were  seated  in  the  villages  and  regions  about 
the  city,  that  they  should  govern  the  churches  com- 
mitted  to  them,  and  content  themselves  with  that 
care,  ordaining  readers,  subdeacons,  and  exorcists ; 
but  not  presbyters  or  deacons,  unless  commissioned 
to  it  by  the  city  bishop,  to  whom  both  they  and  their 
region  were  subject.  A  like  provision  is  made  by 
the  council  of  Nice,86  in  case  a  Novatian  bishop 
should  return  to  the  unity  of  the  catholic  church, 
that  then  the  catholic  bishop  might  provide  him  the 
place  of  a  chorepiscopus  in  some  part  of  his  diocese, 
that  there  might  not  be  two  bishops  in  one  city. 
And  indeed  all  the  canons  that  mention  the  chore- 
piscopi,  are  full  proof  that  a  diocese  was  not  only  a 
city,  but  a  country  region,  over  which  those  chore- 
piscopi  presided,  under  the  inspection  of  the  city 
bishop,  to  whom  they  were  accountable.  The  ca- 
nons  of  Sardica37  and  Laodicea,38  do  plainly  suppose 
the  same  thing,  when  they  prohibit  bishops  to  be 
ordained  in  small  cities  or  villages,  because  a  pres- 
byter  or  itinerant  visitor  might  be  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  them.  So  in  the  African  canons,  one  orders 
the  same  as  the  council  of  Toledo,  That  every  pres- 
byter39  throughout  the  diocese,  who  has  the  care  of 
a  church,  shall  have  recourse  to  his  own  bishop  for 
chrism  to  be  used  at  Easter.  And  another ,0  says, 
No  bishop  shall  leave  his  principal  church,  to  go  to 
reside  upon  any  other  church  in  the  diocese.    Which 


tractatum  est,  ut  plures  episcopi  crescente  numero  fidelium 
augjerentur,  sed  de  hac  rc  ad  prapsens  silemus. 
32  Bed.  lib.  4.  c.  12.  3S  Concil.  Neocaesar.  c.  13. 


34  Conc.  Antioch.  c.  9.    35  Ibid.  c.  10.     3S  Conc.  Nic.  c. 
37  Concil.  Sardic.  c.  6.  3S  Concil.  Laodic.  c.  57. 

39  Concil.  Carthag.  4.  c.  36.  "  Ibid.  5.  c.  5. 
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canons  speak  plain  nonsense,  unless  it  be  supposed 
that  there  were  then  other  clmrches  in  the  diocese 
beside  the  mother-church. 

srct  n  ^he  bishop's  obligation  to  visit  his 

„    diocese,  is  a  further  proof  of  the  same 

o°cV"«  ^t.mS*"  thing.     For  this  was  a  necessary  con- 

sequent  of  having  several  churches  at 


a  distance  under  his  jurisdiction :  such  as  he  could 
not  personally  attend  himself,  he  was  obliged  to 
visit,  and  see  that  they  were  providcd  of  a  proper 
incumbent,  and  that  cvery  thing  was  performed  in 
due  order.  St.  Austin  and  St.  Basil,"  who  had 
pretty  large  dioceses,  speak  often  upon  this  account 
of  their  being  employed  in  their  visitations.  And 
the  rule  in  some  places  was  to  visit  ordinarily  once 
a  year,  as  appcars  from  the  council  of  Tarraco  in 
Spain,  which  lays  this  injunction  on  bishops,42  Be- 
cause  it  was  found  by  experience,  that  many  churchcs 
in  their  dioceses  were  left  destitute  and  neglected, 
therefore  they  wcre  obliged  to  visit  them  once  a 
ycar.  And  if  a  diocese  was  so  large,  that  a  bishop 
could  not  perform  this  duty  annually,  that  was 
thought  a  reasonable  cause  to  divide  the  diocese, 
and  lay  some  part  of  the  burden  upon  a  new  bishop; 
which  was  the  reason  assigned  in  the  council  of 
Lugo  for  dividing  the  large  diocese  of  Gallecia,  as 
has  bcen  obscrved  before"  in  speakingof  the  Span- 
ish  churches.  St.  Jerom  has  a  remark  upon  the 
exercise  of  confirmation,  which  also  mightily  con- 
firms  this  notion  of  ancient  episcopal  dioceses.  He 
says,41  it  was  the  custom  of  the  churches,  when  any 
persons  were  baptized  by  presbyters  or  deacons  in 
villages,  castles,  or  other  remote  places,  for  the  bi- 
shop  to  go  to  them  and  give  thcm  imposition  of 
hands,  in  order  to  receive  the  Holv  Ghost;  and  that 
many  places  lay  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  the 
parties  baptized  died  before  the  bishop  could  come 
to  visit  them.  "Which  is  a  plain  description  of  such 
dioceses  as  we  have  generally  found  in  every  part 
of  the  cathohc  church,  some  few  provinces  except- 
ed,  where  the  number  of  cities  and  populousness  of 
the  country  made  dioceses  more  numerous  and  of 
less  extent  than  in  other  places. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  NOTITIA,  OR  GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION  OP 
THE  BISHOPRICS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHIRCH,  AS 
FIRST  MADE  BY  THE  ORDER  OF  LEO  SAPIENS, 
COMPARED    WITH    SOME    OTHERS. 

For  the  fuller  proof  of  what  has  been  asserted  in 
the  last  chapters,  and  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  view 
of  the  state  of  the  ancient  church,  I  6hall  here  sub- 
join  one  of  the  notitias,  or  catalogues  of  bishoprics 
contained  in  the  five  greater  patriarchates,  Constan- 
tinople,  Rome,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria, 
according  to  the  account  that  was  taken  first  by  the 
order  of  the  emperor  Leo  Sapiens  about  the  year 
891.  For  though  this  does  not  come  up  to  the  an- 
tiquity  of  those  other  records,  which  I  have  gener- 
ally  made  use  of  in  this  work ;  yet,  being  the  most 
ancient  and  perfect  account  we  have  in  the  kind, 
and  agreeing  with  the  scattered  remains  of  antiquity 
of  this  nature,  it  will  be  useful  as  a  collateral  evi- 
dence,  to  corroborate  the  account  that  has  been 
given  of  the  division  and  extent  of  dioceses  in  the 
primitive  church.  And  I  the  rather  choose  to  insert 
it  here,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  many  of  my 
readers,  to  whose  view  perhaps  this  notitia  may  not 
otherwise  come,  being  scarce  to  be  met  with  but  ia 
books  of  great  rarity  or  great  price,  which  fall  not 
into  the  hands  of  every  ordinary  reader.  The  first 
of  this  kind  was  published  by  Leunclavius,  in  his 
Jus  Graeco-Romanum,1  anno  1596,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  undcr  the  name  of  Leo  Sapiens,  the  reputed 
author  of  it.  After  which  some  others,  but  imperfect, 
were  set  forth  by  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo,2in  his  Geo- 
graphy  of  tlie  Ancient  Church.  The  defects  of  which 
were  supplied  by  Jacobus  Goar,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
French  king^s  library,  which  he  pubhshed  at  the  end 
of  Codinus,*  among  the  Byzantine  historians,  anno 
1648;  and  by  Bishop  Beverege,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  published  in  his  Notes4  upon  the 
Pandects,  anno  16/2.  The  last  of  which  beingac- 
knowledged  to  be  the  most  perfect  in  the  kind,  has 
been  since  reprinted  by  the  learned  Schelstrate,* 
with  some  notes  and  observations  upon  the  defecte 
and  variations  of  all  the  former;  which,  having 
revised  and  compared  them  together,  I  shall  here 
present  to  the  curious  reader,  that  he  may  have 
them  all  together  in  one  view. 


«  Basil.  Ep.  264. 

42  Concil.  Tarracon.  c.  8.  Reperimus  nonnullas  dioece- 
sanas  ecclesias  esse  destitutas.  Ob  quam  rem  hac  constitu- 
tione  decrevimus,  ut  annuis  vicibus  episcopo  dioeceses  visi- 
tentur,  &c. 

4S  See  sect  14.  of  this  chapter. 

"  Hieron.  Dial.  cont.  Lucifer.  c.  4.  Kon  abnuo  hanc 
eme  ecclesiarum  consuetudinem,  ut  ad  eos  qui  longe  in  mi- 
noribus  urbibus  per  presbyteros  et  diaconos  baptizati  sunt, 
eniscopus  ad  invocationem  Sancti  Spiritus  manum  impositu- 


rus  excurrat.  And  a  little  after,  Alioquin  si  episcopi  tan- 
tum  imprecatione  Spiritus  Sanctus  Uefluit,  lugendi  siuit  qui 
in  villulis,  aut  in  castellis,  aut  in  remotioribus  locis  per 
presbyteros  aut  diaconos  baptizati,  ante  dorinierunt,  quam 
ab  episcopis  inviserentur. 

1  Leunclav.  Jus.  Gr.  Rom.  t.  2.  p.  88. 

2  Carol.  a  S.  Paulo,  Append.  ad  Geograph.  Sacr. 

*  Codin.  de  OfEc.  Constant.  in  Append.  p.  337. 

*  Bevereg.  Not.  in  Can.  30.  Concil.  Trull. 

5  Schelstrat.  de  Concil.  Antioch.  Dissert.  4.  cap.  13.  p.  425, 
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The  ordcr  of  presidency  of  the  most  holy  patri- 
archs.  1.  Of  Romc.  2.  Constantinople.  3.  Alexan- 
dria.     4.  Antioch.     5.  iElia,  or  Jerusalcm. 

The  order  of  presidency  of  the  metropolitans,  and 
autocephali,  and  bishops,  subject  to  the  apostolical 
throne  of  this  divinely  preserved  and  imperial  city, 
viz.  Constantinople. 


PROVINCES. 

1.  Cappadocia.  1. 

2.  Asia.  2. 

3.  Europa.  3. 

4.  Galatia.  4. 

5.  Hellespontus.  5. 

6.  Lydia.  6. 

7.  Bithynia.  7- 

8.  Thesame.  8. 

9.  Thesame.  9. 

10.  Pamphylia.  10. 

11.  Armenia.  11. 

12.  Elenopontus.  12. 

13.  Armenia.  13. 

14.  Cappadocia.  14. 

15.  Paphlagonia.  15. 

16.  Honorias.  16. 
17-  PontusPolemoniacus.  17. 

18.  Galatia.  18. 

19.  Lycia.  19. 

20.  Caria.  20. 

21.  Phrygia  Cappatiana.  21. 

22.  Phrygia  Salutaris.       22. 

23.  Lycaonia.  23. 

24.  Pisidia.  24. 

25.  Pamphylia.  25. 

26.  Cappadocia.  26. 

27.  Lazica.  27. 

28.  Thracia.  28. 

29.  Rhodope.  29. 

30.  Insula?  Cyclades.  30. 

31.  iEmimontus.  31. 

32.  ^mimontus.  32. 

33.  Phrygia  Pacatiana.     33. 


METROPOLITANS. 

Cccsarea. 

Ephesus. 

Heraclea  in  Thrace. 

Ancyra. 

Cyzicum. 

Sardes. 

Nicomedia. 

Nice. 

Chalcedon. 

Sida. 

Sebastea. 

Amasea. 

Melitine. 

Tyana. 

Gangra. 

Claudiopolis. 

Neoccesarea. 

Pissinus,  or   Justini- 

anople. 

Myra. 

Stauropolis. 

Laodicea. 

Synada. 

Iconium. 

Antioch. 

Perga,  or  Sileum. 

Mocessus. 

Phasis. 

Philippopolis. 

Trajanople. 

Rhodes. 

Adrianople. 

Martianople. 

Hierapolis. 


Here  ends  the  account  of  provinces  and  metropo- 

I  htans  in  the  notitia  of  Bishop  Beverege  and  Goar, 

but  in  Leunclavius  these  other  metropolitans  are 

!  added  without  any  mention  of  provinces  at  all.    34. 

'  Thessalonica.  35.  Corinth.   36.  Crete.   37.  Athens. 

I  38.  Seleucia.    39.  Patrae.     40.  Trapezus.    41.  Ca- 
|  labria.    42.  Larissa.    43.  Naupactus.    44.  Philippi. 

45.  Dyrrachium.     46.   Smyrna.     47.  Catana.     48. 

I I  Ammorium.     49.  Camachus.     50.  Cotyaium.     51. 
Severiana.     52.  Mitylene.     53.  Novee  Patree.     54. 

1 1  Euchaita.  55.  Amastris.  56.  Chona?.  57.  Hydrus. 
I  58.  Kelzene.  59.  Colonia.  60.  Theba?.  61.  Seme. 
I  62.  Pompeiopolis.  63.  Rossia.  64.  Alania.  65. 
I,  iEnus.    66.  Tiberiopolis.    67.  Achaia.    68.  Cerasus. 


69.  Nacolia.  70.  Germania.  71-  Madyta.  72.  Apa- 
mca.  73.  Basileum.  74.  Drystra.  75.  Nazianzus. 
76.  Corcyra.  77-  Abydus.  78.  Mcthymna.  79. 
Christianopolis.  80.  Rusium.  81.  Lacedamionia. 
82.  Naxia.  83.  Attalia.  To  which  the  scholiast 
adds  three  more,  Sebastopolis,  Euripus,  and  Cybistis 
Herculis. 

After  the  metropolitans,  follow  the  autocephali, 
or  independent  bishops,  which  the  notitia  in  Leun- 
clavius  calls  archbishops :  they  were  such  as  had 
neither  metropolitans  above  them,  nor  suffragans 
under  them,  being  immediately  subject  to  the  pa- 
triarch  only,  as  Goar's  notitia  informs  us.  In  Bishop 
Beverege's  notitia  they  are  as  follows. 


PROVINCES. 

1.  Mysia. 

2.  Scythia. 

3.  Europa. 

4.  Paphlagonia. 

5.  Asia. 

6.  Isauria. 

7.  Rhodope. 

8.  Bithynia. 

9.  Rhodope. 

10.  Galatia. 

11.  Europa. 

12.  Thracia. 

13.  Lesbus. 

14.  Hellespont. 

15.  Caria. 

16.  Thracia. 
17-  Insulae. 

18.  Rhodope. 

19.  Europa. 

20.  Lesbus. 

21.  Bithynia. 

22.  Europa. 

23.  Rhodope. 

24.  Zicchia. 

25.  Zicchia. 

26.  Zicchia. 

27.  Isauria. 

28.  Elenopontus,  al.  He- 
lenopontus. 

29.  Cyclades  Insulee. 

30.  Rhodope. 

31.  Europa. 

32.  Hemimontus. 

33.  Armenia. 

34.  Abasgia. 

35.  Pontus     Polemoni- 
acus. 

36.  Paphlagonia. 

37.  Lycaonia. 

38.  Pisidia. 


AUTOCEPHALI. 

1.  Odyssus. 

2.  Tomi. 

3.  Bizya. 

4.  Pompeiopolis. 

5.  Smyrna. 

6.  Leontopolis. 

7.  Maronaea. 

8.  Apamea. 

9.  Maximinianopolis. 

10.  Germia. 

11.  Arcadiopolis. 

12.  Beraea. 

13.  Mitylene. 

14.  Parium. 

15.  Melitus,  al.  Miletus. 

16.  Nicopolis. 

17.  Proconesus. 

18.  Anchialus. 

19.  Selymbria. 

20.  Methymne. 

21.  Cius. 

22.  Aprus. 

23.  Cypsala. 

24.  Cherson. 

25.  Bosphori. 

26.  Nicopsis. 

27.  Cotrada. 

28.  Euchetae. 

29.  Carpathus. 

30.  ^Enus. 

31.  Drizapara,  al.  Mesena. 

32.  Mesembria. 

33.  Heracliopolis,  al.Phy- 
lactoe. 

34.  Scbastopolis. 

35.  Trapezus. 

36.  Amastris. 

37.  Misthia. 

38.  Neapoljs. 
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PROVINCES. 

39.  Mare  iEgeum. 

40.  Phrygia  Salutaris. 

41.  Pamphylia. 


AUTOCEPHALI. 


39.  iEgene. 

40.  Cotyaium. 

41.  Selga. 


To  these,  in  Goar's  notitia,  are  added  tvvo  more, 
Delca,  or  Derce,  and  Reni  in  Armenia.  But  that 
in  Leunclavius  has  but  thirty-nine,  whereof  sixteen 
are  different  names,  viz.  Nice,  Messana,  Garella, 
Brisis,  Carabyzia,  Lemnus,  Leucas,  Cudrse,  Sotero- 
polis,  Pedachthoa,Eroina,  Gotthia,  Sugdaia.Phulla;, 
Pharsala,  and  Matracha.  And  several  of  those 
which  in  the  Bodleian  notitia  are  called  autocephali, 
are  in  Leunclavius  reckoned  among  the  metropo- 
htans,  as  Trapezus,  Smyrna,  Cotyaium,  Mitylene, 
Amastris,  Pompeiopolis,  iEnus,  and  Apamea. 
"Whence  it  is  easy  to  conclude,  that  archbishops  and 
uutocephali  were  then  a  sort  of  titular  metropoli- 
tans,  who  had  the  privilege  of  being  independent, 
though  they  had  no  suffragan  bishops  under  them. 

NOW  FOLLOW  TIIE  PARTICULAR  PROVINCES,  WITH 
THE  NUMBER  OF  BISHOPRICS  CONTAINED  IN  EACH 
OF  THEM. 

Province  of  Cappadocia. 

1.  Caesarea,  the  metropolis.  2.  Thermae  Regiae. 
3.  Nyssa.  4.  Methodiopohs  Armeniae.  5.  Camuli- 
ana.  6.  Ciscissus,  or  Cissus :  to  which  are  added 
in  Leunclavius.  7-  Euaissa.  8.  Serias.  9.  Ara- 
thia.     10.  iEpolia. 

Province  of  Asia. 
1.  Ephesus,  the  metropolis.  2.  Hypepae.  3. 
Tralles.  4.  Magnesia  ad  Maeandrum.  5.  Elea.  6. 
Adramyttium.  7.  Assus.  8.  Gargara.  9.  Mas- 
taura.  10.  Caloe.  11.  Bryulla.  12.  Pittamne. 
13.  Myrine.  14.  Phocia.  15.  Aurillopolis,  al.  Au- 
reliopolis.  16.  Nisa,  al.  Nyssa.  17.  Maschacoma. 
18.  Metropolis.  19.  Baretti.  20.  Magnesia.  21. 
Aninates.  22.  Pergamus.  23.  Anea.  24.  Priene. 
25.  Arcadiopolis.  26.  Novee  Aulae.  27.  Templum 
Jovis.  28.  Augaza.  29.  Sion.  30.  Colophon.  31. 
Levedus,  al.  Lebedus.  32.  Teus.  33.  Erythrae. 
34.  Clazomense.  35.  Attadri,  al.  Antandri.  36. 
Theodosiopolis,  al.  Peperine.  37.  Cymae.  38. 
Palaeopolis :  to  which  are  added  in  Leunclavius, 
Thyraea  in  Chliara ;  but  Phocia,  Magnesia,  and  Cla- 
zomenua  are  wanting. 

Here  the  province  of  Thracia  and  Macedonia  is  in- 
terposed  in  Leunclavius. 
1.  Heraclea,  the  metropolis.  2.  Theodoropolis. 
3.  Rhoedestus.  4.  Panium.  5.  Hexamilium.  6. 
Calliopolis.  7-  Peristasis.  8.  Chariopolis.  9. 
Chalcis.  10.  Daoneum.  II.  Madyta.  12.  Pam- 
philus.  13.  Medea.  14.  Lizicus.  15.  Sergentza. 
16.  Metra.     17.  Tzurolloe.     18.  Athyra. 


In  the  other  notitias  the  last  province  is  called  the 
province  of  Europa ;  but  it  has  but  six  bishoprics 
assigned  to  it,  viz. 

1.  Heraclea.  2.  Panium.  3.  Callipolis.  4. 
Cherronesus.     5.  Cylee.     6.   Redestus. 

Province  of  Galatia. 

1.  Ancyra,  the  metropolis.  2.  Tabia,  al.  Atta- 
bia.    3.  Heliopolis.     4.  Aspona.     5.  Berinopolis. 

6.  Mizzus.     7.  Cina.     8.  Anastasiopolis. 

Province  of  Hellespont. 

1.  Cyzicum,  the  metropolis.  2.  Germe.  3.  Pce- 
manium.  4.  Oce.  5.  Baris.  6.  Adrianothera?. 
7-  Lampsacus.  8.  Abydus.  9.  Dardanus.  10. 
Ilium.     11.  Troas.     12.  Paeonia.     13.  Melitopolis. 

Province  of  Lydia. 

1.  Sardes,  the  metropolis.  2.  Philadelphia.  3. 
Tripolis.  4.  Thyatira.  5.  Seta.  6.  Arilliapolis, 
al.  Aureliopolis.  7.  Gordi.  8.  Troalli.  9.  Sala. 
10.  Silandus.  11.  Mceonia.  12.  Fanum  Apollinis. 
13.  Hyrcanis.  14.  Mustina.  15.  Arcastus,  al. 
Acarasus.  16.  Apollonias.  17.  Attalia.  18.  Baga. 
19.  Balandus.  20.  Mesotymolus.  21.  Hierocae- 
sarea.  22.  Dale.  23.  Stratonicea.  24.  Cerasia. 
25.  Sattala.     26.  Gabbala.     27.  Hermocapelia. 

Province  of  Bithynia. 

1.  Nicomedia.  2.  Prusa,  or  Theopolis.  3.  Pra3- 
netus.  4.  Helenopolis.  5.  Basilinopolis.  6.  Das- 
chylium.  7-  Apollonias.  8.  Adriana.  9.  Caesarea. 
10.  Gallus,  or  Lophi.     11.  Daphnusia.    12.  Eriste. 

The  same  Province. 
1.  Nice.     2.  Modrina,  al.  Mela,  or  Melina.    3. 
Linoe.     4.  Taius.     5.  Gerduserva?.     6.  Numerica\ 

7.  Maximianae.  It  is  added  in  Leunclavius,  that 
Chalcedon  in  the  same  province  had  no  sees  under 
it,  as  being  only  an  autocephalus,  or  honoraiy  me- 
tropolis. 

Province  of  Pamphylia. 

1.  Sida.  2.  Aspendus.  3.  Ettena.  4.  Orymna. 
5.  Cassa.  6.  Semnea.  7-  Corallia.  8.  Coracissius. 
9.  Syethra,  al.  Synedra.  10.  Mylone,  or  Justini- 
anople.  11.  Anamanda.  12.  Dalisandus,  al.  Dul- 
dasus.  13.  Isbi.  14.  Lybra.  15.  Colybrassus. 
16.  Manaea. 

Province  of  Armenia. 
1.  Sebastea.     2.  Sebastopolis.     3.  Nicopolis.    4. 
Satala.     5.  Colonia.     6.  Berissa. 

Province  of  Helenopontus. 
1.  Amasea.     2.  Amissus.    3.  Sinope.     4.  Ibora, 
al.  Pimolissa.    5.  Andropa.    6.  Zalichus,  al.  Leon- 
topolis.     7-  Zela. 
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Province  of  Armenia  Secunda. 
1.  Melitene.     2.  Arca.     3.  Cucusus.     4.  Arabis- 
sus.     5.  Ariaratha.     6.  Ccomanaj,  al.  Comana. 

Province  of  Cappadocia  Sccunda. 

1.  Tyana.orChristopolis.  2.  Cybistra.  3.  Faus- 
tinopolis.     4.  Sasimn. 

Province  of  Paplilagonia. 

1.  Gangra.  2.  Junopolis,  al.  Innopolis.  3.  Da- 
dybra.     4.  Sorae. 

Here  follows  next  the  province  of  Thessalia  in 
Leunclavius,  which  is  omitted  in  others. 

1.  Thessalonica.  2.  Citria.  3.  Berrhcea.  4.  Dru- 
gubitia.  5.  Servia.  6.  Casandria.  7-  Campania, 
al.  Castrium.  8.  Petra.  9.  Herculia,  al.  Arda- 
meria.  10.  Hierissus.  11.  Lita?  ac  Rentenae.  12. 
Bardariotae. 

Province  of  Honorias. 

1.  Claudiopolis.    2.  Heraclea  Ponti.    3.  Prusias. 

4.  Tius.    5.  Cratea.     6.  Hadrianopolis. 

Province  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus. 

1.  Neocaesarea.  2.  Trapezus.  3.  Cerosantes.  4. 
Polemoneum.  5.  Comana.  To  these  are  added  in 
Leunclavius,  6.  Halyaeum.  "•  Rhizaeum.  8.  Coccus. 
9.  Eunicus.  And  the  scholiast  adds  three  more, 
Aradase,  Myrtyropolis,  and  Hypsela. 

Province  of  Galatia  Secunda. 

I.  Pisinus.  2.  Mericium.  3.  Eudoxias.  4.  Pi- 
tanissus.  5.  Trochnada.  6.  Germocolonia.  7-  Spa- 
lea,  al.  Justinianopolis.     8.  Orcistus. 

Province  of  Lycia. 

1.  Myra.    2.  Mastaera.    3.  Telmessus.  4.  Limyra. 

5.  Araxe.  6.  Aprilla.  ".  Tatla.  8.  Arnea.  9.  Si- 
jdyma.  10.  Zenopolis.  ll.Olympus.  12.  Otla.  13. 
Corydala.  14.  Cannus.  15.  Xanthus.  16.  Acrassus. 
jl7.  Marciana.  18.  Bobus,  al.  Sophianopolis.  19. 
Chomas.  20.  Onunda.  21.  Phellus.  22.  Can- 
lana.  23.  Phaselis.  24.  Antiphellus.  25.  Aca- 
issus.   26.  Rhodiapolis.    27.  Acanda.  28.  Lebissus. 

J29.  Eudocias.   30.  Paliotae.  31.  Combi.  32.  Patara. 
|53.  Barbura.    34.  Nessus.   35.  Cianea.   36.  Melata. 

Province  of  Caria. 

I  1.  Stauropolis.  2.  Cibyra.  3.  Siza.  4.  Heraclea 
Salbaci.  5.  Apollonias.  6.  Heraclea.  7-  Lacyma 
which  Leunclavius  makes  but  one,  Heraclea  La- 
lymorum).  8.  Tabi.  9.  Larba.  10.  Antiochia 
llrlaeandri.  11.  Tarpassw.  12.  Harpasso?.  13.  Ne- 
jpolis.  14.  Orthysias.  15.  Anotetarta.  16.  Ala- 
■andi.  17-  Stratonicca.  18.  Alinda.  19.  Mylassse. 
0.  Mezus,  al.  Amezon.  21.  Jassus.  22.  Barbilius. 
•2  n 


23.  Halicarnassus.  24.  Hylarima.  25.  Cnidus.  26. 
Metaba.  27.  Mindus.  23.  Hieron.  29.  Cindrama. 
30.  Cerama.     31.  Promissus. 

Province  of  Phrygia  Cappatiana,  al.  Pacatiana. 

1.  Laodicea.  2.  Tiberiopolis.  3.  Azana.  4.  An- 
cyrosuna.  5.  Pelta.  6.  Appia.  7-  Icria.  8.  Iluza. 
9.  Acada.  10.  Tranopolis.  11.  Sebasta.  12.  Eu- 
menia.  13.  Timenus  Therarum.  14.  Agatha  Coma. 
15.  Alina.  16.  Tripolis.  17-  Attanassus.  18.  Tra- 
pezopolis.  19.  Siblia.  Note,  In  Leunclavius  there 
are  twenty-one  cities,  whereof  many  go  by  different 
names  in  this  province;  as  Acmonea,  Cha-rotopa, 
Forium  Puema-ni,  Cidissus,  Lunde,  Helaza,  Synapum, 
Thampsiopolis,  Justinianopolis,  Diocleaand  Aristea. 

Province  of  Phrygia  Salutaris. 

1.  Synada.  2.  Dorylaeum.  3.  Nacolea.  4.  Me- 
dueum.  5.  Hipsus.  6.  Promissus.  7-  Merus.  8. 
Sibindus.  9.  Phytia.  10.  Hierapolis.  11.  Eucar- 
pia.  12.  Lysias.  13.  Augustopolis.  14.  Bryzus. 
15.  Otrus.  16.  Lycaon.  17.  Stectorium.  18.  Cin- 
naborium.  19.  Cone.  20.  Scordapia.  21.  Nico- 
polis.  22.  jfErocla.  Here  Leunclavius  has  but  twenty 
cities,  and  some  of  those  under  other  names,  but 
Goar's  notitia  adds  two  more,  Alopex  and  Cadenna. 

Province  of  Lycaonia. 

1.  Iconium.  2.  Lystra.  3.  Vasada.  4.  Ambada, 
al.  Amblada.  5.  Vomanoda.  6.  Laranda.  7.  Bereta. 
8.  Derbe.  9.  Hyda.  10.  Savatra.  11.  Canus.  12. 
Berinopolis.  13.  Galbana,  al.  Eudocias.  14.  Ilistra. 
15.  Perta.  Leunelavius  has  the  same  number,  but 
some  names  different  from  these. 

Province  of  Pisidia. 

1.  Antiochia.  2.  Sagalassus.  3.  Sozopolis.  4. 
Apamea.  5.  Cibus.  6.  Tyraenus.  7-  Baris.  8. 
Adrianopolis.  9.  Portus  Limenorum.  10.  Laodicea 
Combusta.  11.  Seleucia  Ferrea.  12.  Dada,  al.  Ada- 
da.  13.  Zarzela.  14.  Timbrias,  al.  Timomarias.  15. 
Timandus.  16.  Conane.  17-  Malus.  18.  Sitrian- 
dus.  19.  Tityassus.  20.  Metropolis.  21.  Pappa. 
22.  Parallae.     23.  Mindevus,  al.  Bindaeus. 

Province  of  Pamphylia  Secunda. 

1.  Perga,  al.  Sileum.  2.  Attalia.  3.  Magydus. 
al.  Mandus.  4.  Telimisus.  5.  Isindus.  6.  Eudo- 
cias.  7-  Maximianopolis.  8.  Lagina.  9.  Palaeo- 
polis.  10.  Cremnus.  ll.Corydala.  12.  Peltinissus. 
13.  Dicytanaera.  14.  Ariassus.  15.  Pugla.  16.  Adri- 
ana.  17.  Sandida.  18.  Barba.  19.  Perbaena.  20.  Cous. 

Note,  The  fourteen  following  provinces  are  in 
Leunclavius,  but  no  other  notitia. 

Province  of  Peloponnesus. 
1.  Corinthus.   2.  Damala.   3.  Argos.   4.  Monera- 
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basia.     5.  Cephalcnia.     6.  Zacynthus.    7-  Zemena. 

8.  Maina. 

Province  of  Hellas. 

1.  Athens.  2.  Enripus.  3.  Diaulia.  4.  Coronea. 
5.  Andrus.     6.  Oreus.     7-   Scyrus.     8.  Charystus. 

9.  Porthmus.     10.  Aulon.     11.  Syra. 

Province  of  Crete. 

1.  Gortyna.  2.  Gnossus.  3.  Arcadia.  4.  Cherrone- 
sus.  5.  Aulopotamus.  6.  Agrius.  7-  Lampe.  8.  Cydo- 
nia.    9.  Hiera.    10.  Petra.    11.  Sitea.    12.  Cissamus. 

Province  of  Peloponnesus. 

1.  Patra.  2.  Lacedaemonia.  3.  Methonc.  4.  Co- 
rone.    5.  Helus.     6.  Bolcena. 

Province  of  Hellas  Secunda. 

1.  Larissa.  2.  Demctrias.  3.  Pharsalus.  4.  Do- 
mocus.  5.  Zctonium.  6.  Ezerus.  7-  Loedoricium. 
8.  Trica.    9.  Echinus.    10.  Colydrus.    11.  Stagte. 

Province  of  JEtolia. 
1.  Naupactus.   2.  Bunditza.  3.  Aquila.   4.  Ache- 
lous.    5.  Rhcgae.    6.  Joannina.    7-  Photica.    8.  Ha- 
drianopolis.     9.  Buthrotus.     10.  Chimaera. 

Province  of  Maccdonia. 
1.  Philippi.    2.  Theoria.    3.  Polystylum.     4.  Be- 
licea.  5.  Christopolis.  6.  Smolaena.    7-  Caesaropolis. 
8.  Alectryopolis. 

Province  of  Epirus. 
1.  Dyrrachium.  2.  Stephaniaca.  3.  Chunobia.  4. 
Coria.  5.  Elissus.  6.  Dioclea.  7-  Scodra.  8.  Drivas- 
tus.  9.  Polatha.  10.  Glabinitza,  al.  Acroceraunia. 
11.  Aulonaea.  12.  Licinida.  13.  Antibaris.  14.  Tze- 
rinicum.     15.  Polycheropolis.     16.  Graditzium. 

In  Asia  under  Smyrna  the  metropolis. 

1.  Phocsea.  2.  Magnesia.  3.  Anelium.  4.  Cla- 
zomenae.    5.  Sosandrus.    6.  Archangelus.    7-  Petra. 

In  Armenia  under  Camachus. 

1.  Kelzene.  2.  Arabraca.  3.  Barzanissa.  4.  Melus. 
5.  Melus  alter.     6.  Romanopolis.     7-  Tutileum. 

In  Phrygia  under  Cotyaium. 
1.  Spora.    2.  Cone.    3.  Gaiocomis. 

In  Lesbus  under  Mitylene. 
1.  Erissus.    2.  Strongyla.    3.  Tenedus.     4.  Ber- 
bine.     5.  Perperine.     6.  Marmaritza. 

In  Hellas  under  Novae  Patrae. 
1.  Gazala.  2.  Cutzagron.  3.  Sibictus.  4.  Bariana. 

Under  Keltzene. 
1.  Tomus.     2.  Chatzoun.    3.  Lycopotamia.     4. 


Cortzene.    5.  Mastrabatz.    6.  Chuit.    7-  Toparchus. 

8.  Ambra.  9.  Tutara.  10.  Marmentitzur.  11.  Mat- 
zierte.  12.  S.  Nicholai.  13.  Eva  Deiparae.  14.  Art- 
zesius.  15.  Artzica.  16.  Amucium.  17.  Percin. 
18.  S.  Georgii.  19.  Ostan.  20.  S.  Elissaai.  21. 
Scdrac  Deiparae.  These  fourteen  metropolitical  sees, 
with  their  suffragans,  are  in  Leunclavius  only :  after 
which  the  other  notitias  now  proceed  again. 

Province  of  Cappadocia. 

1.  Mocessus.  2.  Nazianzus.  3.  Colonia.  4.  Par- 
nassus.  5.  Doara:  to  which  Leunclavius  adds 
Metiana. 

Province  of  Lazica. 

1.  Phasis.  2.  Rhodopolis.  3.  Petra.  4.  Ecclesia 
Abissenorum.  5.  Ecclesia  Ziganeorum.  But  in  Leun- 
clavius  there  are  reckoned  sixteen  in  this  province. 

1.  Trapezus,  the  metropolis.  2.  Cheriana.  3. 
Chamuzur.  4.  Chachamm.  5.  Paiper.  6.  Ceramea. 
7-  Tochatzitzi.  8.  Bizana.  9.  Sacabus.  10.  Phasi- 
ana.  11.  Tochantierz.  12.  Toulnutus.  13.  Lerium. 
14.  Tosermatzus.     15.  Andacta.     16.  Zarima. 

Province  of  Thrace. 

1.  Philippopolis.  2.  Diocletianopolis.  3.  Diospolis. 
But  Leunclavius  reckons  eleven.     1.  Philippopolis. 

2.  Agathonicoea.  3.  Liotitza.  4.  Scutarium.  5. 
Leuca.     6.  Bleptus.     7-  Dramitza.     8.  Joannitza. 

9.  Constantia.     10.  Belicea.     11.  Bucuba. 

Province  of  the  islands  Cyclades. 

I.  Rhodus,  the  metropolis.  2.  Samus.  3.  Chius. 
4.  Cous.  5.  Naxia.  6.  Thera.  7-  Parus.  8.  Le- 
thrus.  9.  Andrus.  10.  Tenus.  11.  Melus.  12. 
Pissina :  to  which  Leunclavius  adds,  Icaria,  Lerna, 
Ostypalia,  Trachaea,  and  Nasura. 

Province  of  Haemimontus. 

1.  Adrianopolis.  2.  Mesembria.  3.  Sozopolis. 
4.  Plutinopolis.  5.  Zoida :  to  which  Leunclavius 
adds,  6.  Agathopolis.  7-  Debeltus.  8.  Trabyzia. 
9.  Carabus.  10.  Bucellus.  11.  Probatus.  12.  Sco- 
pelus.     13.  Brisis.     14.  Bulgarophugus. 

The  same  Province. 

1.  Marcianopohs.  2.  Rhodostolus.  3.  Trama- 
riscus.     4.  Nobi.     5.  Zecedopa.     6.  Sarcara. 

The  same  Province ;  which  is  otherwise  called 
Rhodope  in  Leunclavius. 

1.  Trajanopolis.  2.  Perus.  3.  Anastasiopolis: 
to  which  Leunclavius  adds,  4.  Didymotichus.  5. 
Macra.  6.  Misinopolis.  7-  Pora.  8.  JXantha.  9. 
Peritheorium.     10.  Theodorium. 

Province  of  Phrygia  Cappatiana. 
1.  Hierapolis.     2.  Metellopolis.     3.  Dionysopo- 
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lis.  4.  Anastasiopolis.  5.  Antaeda.  6.  Mosyna : 
with  six  others,  which  are  inserted  by  mistake  from 
the  province  of  Haemimontus.  But  Leunclavius 
adds,  Autuda,  Phobi,  Ancyra,  Synaus,  Tiberiopolis, 
Cana,  and  Zana. 

Province  of  Galatia  Secunda. 

1.  Amorium.     2.  Philomelium.      3.  Docimeum. 

4.  Claneus.  5.  Polybotus.  6.  Pissia.  Note,  This 
province  is  called  Phrygia  in  Leunclavius ;  but  the 
cities  are  the  same. 

Here  it  is  remarked  in  all  the  notitias,  that  the 
following  metropolitans  and  their  suffragans  were 
taken  from  the  Roman  diocese,  and  added  to  Con- 
stantinople :  viz.  1.  Thessalonica.  2.  Syracuse. 
3.  Corinth.  4.  Rhegium.  5.  Nicopolis.  6.  Athens. 
7-  Patree.  8.  Novae  Patrae.  As  also  the  metropo- 
litan  of  Seleucia  in  Isauria,  or,  as  Leunclavius  calls 
it,  Pamphylia,  with  twenty-three  bishops  under  him. 
Which  conclude  the  notitia  in  Leunclavius  :  for  it 
only  contains  the  account  of  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople.  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  also 
wholly  omits  the  Roman  patriarchate,  because  his 
manuscript  here,  he  says,  was  so  corrupt  that  there 
was  no  sense  to  be  made  of  it :  but  this  defect  is 
supplied  by  Goar  and  Bishop  Beverege,  in  whose 
notitias  the  following  account  is  given : — 

The  Province  under  the  most  glorious  Eparch  of 
Rome,  or  Italy. 
Province  of  Rome,  called  Urbicaria. 
1.  Brittium.  2.  Macaeria.   3.  Luna.   4.  Neapolis. 

5.  Garanta.  6.  Vintimilium.  7-  Genues.  8.  Si- 
pontus.  9.  Ponturoma.  10.  Insulae  Centumcellae. 
11.  CastrumEuoriae.  12.  Castrum  Amalphes.  13. 
Castrum  Getteon.  14.  Castrum  Tiberias.  15.  Cas- 
trum  Nepes.  16.  Insula  Comaniciae.  17-  Castrum 
Mulium.  18.  Castrum  Campsas.  19.  Castrum  Sor- 
cum.  20.  Castrum  Susas.  21.  Castrum  Ilbas.  22. 
Castrum  Anagnia. 

Province  of  Campania. 

I.  Neapolis.  2.  Brettania.  3.  Pannonia.  4. 
Calabria.  5.  Venetia.  6.  Messina.  7-  Vicovarina. 
8.  Taurata.  9.  Apulia.  10.  Castrum  Opiterbetos. 
11.  Castrum  Samnios.  12.  Castrum  Susias.  13. 
Castrum  Regium.  14.  Castrum  Taurata.  15. 
Castrum  Sygnias.  16.  Castrum  Gradum.  17. 
Castrum  Patriarchias.  18.  Castrum  Scylaceum. 
19.  Castrum  Martyrium.  20.  Castrum  Ormuvera. 
21.  Castrum  Ortonos.     22.  Castrum  Oppiterbitum. 

Isle  of  Sicily. 

1.  Syracuse.      2.   Catana.     3.   Taerebenium,  al. 

Tauromenium.    4.  Sesena,  al.  Messana.    5.  Cepha- 

ludium.     6.  Thermum.     7.   Panormus.     8.  Lily- 

beeum.    9.  Trocalis.     10.  Acragantus,  al.  Agrigen- 
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tum.  11.  Tindarium.  12.  Carine,  al.  Camarina. 
13.  Leontina.  14.  Abeusis,  al.  Alesa.  15.  Gaudus. 
16.  Melita.  17-  Liparis.  18.  Burcausus.  19.  Di- 
dymi.     20.  Urica.     21.  Onarea.     22.  Basiludin. 

Province  of  Calabria. 

1.  Rhegium.  2.  Locris.  3.  Scylacias.  4.  Co- 
tronum,  al.  Croton.     5.  Constantia.     6.  Tropaeum. 

7.  Tauriana.     8.  Bibonum,  al.  Cibonum. 

Provincia  Annonaria. 

1.  Ravenna.  2.  Phanus.  3.  Olcusa,  al.  Ascu- 
lum.  4.  Polus,  al.  Fulginum.  5.  Pecinus,  al.  Pi- 
cenum.  6.  Pisaurum.  7-  Tergetra.  8.  Augusto- 
polis.  9.  Talbitau.  10.  Castrum  Ferentinum. 
11.  Castrum  Solernos.  12.  Tulericum.  13.  Cas- 
trum  Zanga.  14.  Castrum  Nobo.  15.  Castrum 
Eurinica.  16.  Castrum  Semania.  17.  Vicomanto. 
18.  Castrum  Vereles.  19.  Castrum  Tamia.  20. 
Castrum  Varectelia.  21.  Castrum  Samugia.  22. 
Castrum  Sora.  23.  Castrum  Suagallia.  24.  Cas- 
trum  Cisines. 

Province  of  JEmia,  leg.  iEmilia. 

1.  Castrum  Foropompus.  2.  Castrum  Brizilium. 
3.  Castrum  Brinti. 

Under  the  most  glorious  Eparch  of  Africa. 
Province  of  Bizacia. 

1.  Carthago  Proconsularis.  2.  Sybiba.  3. 
Campsia.  4.  Cileos.  5.  Junce.  6.  Talepte.  7- 
Cascala.  8.  Castellae.  9.  Pezana.  10.  Mamida. 
II.  Madasuba.  12.  Colule.  13.  Capse.  14. 
Adramytto. 

Province  of  Numidia. 

1.  Calama.  2.  Tebete.  3.  Hippo  Regius.  4. 
Nuzidias.    5.  Castamagae.    6.  Bade.     7-  Meleum. 

8.  Leradus.     9.  Castrum  Bedere,  al.  Castra  Vetera. 

10.  Scele.  11.  Egerinesium.  12.  Titessin,  al.  Tidi- 
dita,     13.  Bage.     14.  Constantina.     15.  Sitiphi. 

Province  of  Mauritania  Prima. 
1.  Rhinocururum. 

Province  of  Mauritania  Secunda. 

1.  Septum.  2.  Septum  ad  partem  Tenessi.  3. 
Spanias.  4.  Mesopot.  ad  partem  Spaniee.  5.  Ma- 
jurica,  al.  Majorica  Insula.  6.  Menyca,  al.  Mino- 
rica  Insula.  7-  Insula  Sardon,  vel  Sardinia.  8. 
Carallus  Metropolis.     9.   Tures.      10.    Sanaphas. 

11.  Sines.  12.  Sulces.  13.  Phoesiana.  14.  Chry- 
sopolis.  15.  Aristiane.  16.  Limne.  17.  Cas- 
trum  Tutar.  Note,  Goar's  notitia  reads  most  of 
these  names  differently,  and  makes  but  two  of  these 
three  last,  Christianae  Lacus  and  Tucca.  Here 
Carolus  a  S.  Paulo  begins  again. 
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In  the  Diocese  of  Egypt. 
Province  of  Augustamnica  Prima. 
1.  Pelusium,  the  metropolis.  2.  Sethroetes.  3. 
Tanes.  4.  Thmues.  5.  Rhinocurura.  6.  Ostra- 
cine.  7-  Pentaschanon.  8.  Casium.  9.  Aph- 
theum.  10.  Hiphestus.  11.  Panephusus.  12. 
Geros.     13.  Itageros.     14.  Thenesus. 

Province  of  Augustamnica  Secunda. 

1.  Leonto  Metropolis.  2.  Athrabes.  3.  Helius. 
4.  Bubastus.     5.  Carbethus.     6.  Arabius. 

Province  of  iEgyptus  Prima. 

1.  Alexandria  sub  duce  et  Augustali.  2.  Her- 
mopolis.  3.  Millcos.  4.  Costus.  5.  Vicus  Psa- 
neos.  6.  Vicus  Cotrideos.  7-  Sais.  8.  Leonto- 
polis.  9.  Naucratia.  10.  Andronicius.  11.  Ze- 
nonopolis.  12.  Paphna.  13.  Onuphis.  14.  Tava. 
15.  Cleopatris.  16.  Mareotes.  17.  Manelaitae. 
18.  Schedia.     19.  Ternuthes.     20.  Sondra. 

Province  of  iEgyptus  Secunda. 

1.  Cabasa.  2.  Phragon.  3.  Pachnemon.  4. 
Diospolis.  5.  Sebennytus.  6.  Coeno.  7-  Busiris. 
8.  Elearchia.  9.  Ilcgcon  Paralus.  10.  Vicus  Pa- 
rianae.  11.  Vicus  Rhicomerium.  12.  Xois :  to 
which  Goar's  notitia  adds  Cyma,  and  makes  Regcon 
and  Paralus  two  distinct  places. 

Province  of  Arcadia. 

1.  Oxyrynchus.  2.  Heracleus.  3.  Coeno.  4. 
Nilopolis.  5.  Arsinoetes.  6.  Memphilitus,  al. 
Memphis.  Goar  adds,  Clisma,  Theodosiopolis, 
Aphroditon,  and  Latopolis. 

Province  of  Thebais  Prima. 

1.  Antinous.  2.  Hermopolis.  3.  Theodosio- 
polis.  4.  Polyco.  5.  Hypsele.  6.  Apollonias.  7- 
Anteios.     8.  Panos.     Goar  adds  Casus. 

Province  of  Thebais  Secunda. 

1.  Ptolemais.  2.  Conto,  al.  Justinianopolis.  3. 
Diocletianopolis.  4.  Diospolis.  5.  Tentyra.  6. 
Maximianopolis.  7-  Thebais.  8.  Lato.  9.  Iam- 
bon.  10.  Hermonthon.  11.  Apollonos.  12.  Vi- 
cus  Anassae  Magnae.  13.  Thebais  Magna.  14. 
Ibis.  15.  Mathon.  16.  Trimunthon.  17.  Erbon, 
al.  Hermon. 

Province  of  Libya. 

1.  Dranicon,  2.  Paratonium.  3.  Tranzala.  4. 
Ammoniaca.  5.  Antipyrgus.  6.  Antiphron.  7- 
iEdonias.     8.  Marmarice. 

Province  of  Libya  Pentapolis. 

1.  Sozusa.  2.  Cyrine.  3.  Ptolemais.  4.  Teu- 
chera.     5.  Adriane.     6.  Beronica. 


Province  of  Tripoli. 
1.  Tosibon.    2.  Leptis.    3.  Hyon. 

In  the  Oriental  Diocese. 
Province  of  Cilicia. 
1.    Tarsus.     2.    Pompeiopolis.      3.    Sebaste.    4. 
Coricus.     5.  Adana.     6.  Augustopolis.    7.  Mallos. 
8.  Zephurium. 

Province  of  Cilicia  Secunda. 

1.  Anazarbus.  2.  Mopsnestia.  3.  Ageia.  4. 
Epiphania.  5.  Eirenopolis.  6.  Flavias.  7.  Alex- 
andria.     8.  Cabissus.     9.  Castabala.     10.  Rhossus. 

Province  of  Isauria. 

1.  Seleucia.  2.  Cilendre.  3.  Anemorius.  4. 
Titiopolis.  5.  Lamus.  6.  Antiochia.  7«  Heliu- 
Sebaste,  al.  Julio-Sebaste.  8.  Cestra.  9.  Seli- 
nuntes.  10.  Jostape.  11.  Diocaesarea.  12.  Olya. 
13.  Hierapolis.  14.  Dalisandus.  15.  Claudiopolis. 
16.  Eirenopolis.  17.  Germanicopolis.  18.  Nea- 
polis.  19.  Zenonopolis.  20.  Sbidae.  21.  Phila- 
delphia.  22.  Adrassus.  23.  Meloe.  24.  Domiti- 
opolis.  25.  Climata  Nauzadeae.  26.  Cassorum. 
27.  Benaeorum.    2S.  Golgosi.     29.  Costradis. 

Province  of  Syria  Prima. 

1.  Antiochia  ad  Daphnen.  2.  Paltus.  3.  Seleu- 
cia.     4.  Berrhcea.     5.  Chalcis. 

Province  of  Syria  Secunda. 

1.  Apamea.  2.  Arethusa.  3.  Epiphania.  4. 
Larissa.  5.  Mariamne.  6.  Seleucobelus.  7-  Ra- 
phanaea. 

Province  of  Euphratisia  or  Hagiopolis. 

1.  Hierapolis.  2.  Cyrus,  al.  Hagiopolis.  3.  Sa- 
mosata.  4.  Doliche.  5.  Germanicia.  6.  Zeugma. 
7.  Perrhe.  8.  Europus.  9.  Nicopolis.  10.  Sche- 
narchia.  11.  Caesaria.  12.  Sergiopolis.  13.  Ori- 
mon.     14.  Santon. 

Province  of  Theodorias. 

1.  Laodicea.  2.  Balanea.  3.  Gabala.  Goar 
adds  Paltus. 

Province  of  Osdroene. 

1.  Edessa.  2.  Carrae.  3.  Constantia.  4.  Theo- 
dosiopolis.  5.  Batnoe.  6.  Callinicus,  al.  Leon- 
topolis.  7-  Nova  Valentia.  8.  Birthon.  9.  Mo- 
nithilla.  10.  Therimachon.  II.  Moniauga.  12. 
Macarta.  13.  Marcopohs.  14.  Anastasia.  15. 
Hemerius.     16.  Circisia. 

Province  of  Mesopotamia  Superior,  or  Armenia 
Quarta. 

1.  Amida.      2.    Martyropohs.      3.    Darus.      4. 
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Castrum  Riccphas.  5.  Castmm  Turandios.  G. 
Castrum  Mardcs.  7-  Castrum  Lornes.  8.  Cas- 
trum  Riphton.  9.  Castrum  Isphrios.  10.  Castrum 
Tzauras.  II.  Castrum  Audasson.  12.  Castruni 
Aniarmcs.  13.  Castrum  Tzinobias.  14.  Castrum 
Banabelorum.  15.  Castrum  Intzictorum.  16. 
Castrum  Chaddorum.  17-  Castrum  JEsudios.  18. 
Castnun  Masphronas.  19.  Castrum  Basilicum. 
20.  Castrum  Spelon  et  Odelorum.  21.  Castrum 
Bijubaithas.  22.  Castrum  Manassarorum.  23. 
Castrum  Phirtaehabras.  24.  Castrum  Siteon  Chi- 
phas.  25.  Castrum  Calonos.  2G.  Castrum  Biba- 
sarorum.  27.  Castrum  Tzauras.  23.  Castrum 
Birthas.  29.  Castrum  Attachas.  30.  Castrum 
Aphuborum.  31.  Castrum  Florianarum.  32.  Cas- 
trum  Arimachorum.  33.  Castrum  Baluos.  34. 
Castrum  Daphnudin.  35.  Castrum  Samocharto- 
rum. 

The  other  Armenia. 

1.  Dademon.      2.    Arsamusaton.      3.    Polichne. 

4.  Chosana.  5.  Chosomacha.  6.  Cithariza?.  7- 
Castrum  Marticertum.  8.  Castrum  Baiula?os.  9. 
Castrum  Polios.  10.  Castrum  Ardon.  11.  Clima 
Sophines.  12.  Regio  Jalimbana,  where  Basilius 
was  born,  who  wrote  the  present  account.  13. 
Clima  Anzetines.  14.  Clima  Digesines.  15.  Clima 
Garines.  16.  Clima  Orziacines.  17-  Clima  Bila- 
bitenes.  13.  Clima  Aslianices.  19.  Clima  Ma- 
muzurarum. 

Province  of  Phoenicia  Maritima. 

1.  Tyrus.     2.  Sidon.     3.  Ptolemais.     4.  Beritus. 

5.  Biblus.  6.  Tripolis.  7-  Arcae.  8.  Orthosias. 
9.  Botrys.  10.  Vicus  Gegarta.  11.  Arados.  12. 
Antarados.  13.  Paneas.  14.  Gonasitii  Saltus. 
15.  Vicus  Politianus.     16.  Vicus  Trieris. 

Province  of  Phoenicia  Libani. 

1.  Emissa.  2.  Laodicea.  3.  Heliopolis.  4. 
Abilla.  5.  Damascus.  6.  Clima  Jabrudorum.  7- 
Evarius,  al.  Justinianopolis.  8.  Talmyra:  in  Goar 
it  is  Palmyra.  9.  Clima  Maglydorum.  10.  Sal- 
tiun  Gonoeticum.  II.  Salamias.  12.  Clima  Ori- 
entale. 

Province  of  Palestina6  Prima. 

1.  -<Elia,  or  Jerusalem.  2.  Ccesarea.  3.  Dora. 
4.  Antipatris.  5.  Diospolis,  al.  Georgiopolis.  6. 
Jamnia.  7-  Nicopolis.  8.  Onus.  9.  Sozusa.  10. 
Joppa.  11.  Ascalon.  12.  Gaza.  13.  Raphia.  14. 
Anthedon.  15.  Diocletianopolis.  16.  Eleuther- 
opolis.  17.  Neapolis.  18.  Sebaste.  19.  Regio 
Apathus.  20.  Regio  Jericho.  21.  Regio  Libya. 
22.  Regio  Gadara.  23.  Azotus  Maritima.  24. 
Azotus  Hippinis.    25.  Acomazon.     23.  Bittymos. 


27.  Tricomias.  23.  Toxus.  29.  Saltum  Constan- 
tiniani.    30.  Saltum  Cicraiticum,  al.  Barsamon. 

Province  of  Palestina  Secunda. 

1.  Scythopolis.  2.  Gadara.  3.  Pelloe.  4.  Abila. 
5.  Capetomas.  6.  Diocassarea.  7.  Maximianopolis. 
8.  Gabie.  9.  Tiberias.  10.  Hippos.  11.  Helen- 
opolis.  12.  Clima  Gudanes.  13.  Tetracomia.  14. 
Comenais. 

Province  of  Palestina  Tertia. 

1.  Petra.  2.  Augustopolis.  3.  Arindela.  4. 
Charagmuda.     5.  Areopolis.     6.  Mapsis.    7-  Elusa. 

8.  Zoara.  9.  Birosabon.  10.  Elas.  11.  Penta- 
comia.  12.  Mamopsora.  13.  Metrocomia.  14. 
Saltum  Hieraticum.  Goar  divides  two  of  these 
into  four,  reading  them  thus,  Salton,  Mamo,  Psora, 
Hieraticon. 

Province  of  Arabia. 

I.  Bostra.  2.  Adrasus.  3.  Dia.  4.  Medaba. 
5.  Gerassa.     6.  Neva.     7-  Philadelphia.    8.  Esbus. 

9.  Neapolis.  10.  Philippopolis.  II.  Phenutus. 
12.  Constantina.  13.  Dionysias.  14.  Pentacomia. 
15.  Tricomia.  16.  Canothas.  17.  Saltum.  18. 
Bataneos.  19.  Exacomia.  20  Enacomia.  21. 
Vicus  Gonias.  22.  Vicus  Cherus.  23.  Vicus 
Stanes.  24.  Vicus  Caberse.  25.  Vicus  Coreatha?. 
26.  Vicus  Bilbanus.  27.  Vicus  Caprorum.  23. 
Vicus  Pyrgoaretarum.  29.  Vicus  Setnes.  30. 
Vicus  Ariacharum.  31.  Neotes.  32.  Clima  Ori- 
entalium  et  Occidentalium.  33.  Vicus  Ariatha; 
Saxosse.    34.  Vicus  Bebdamus. 

Province  of  Armenia  Magna. 

Concerning  this  the  author  only  remarks,  that  it 
is  an  autocephalus,  or  independent  country,  not 
subject  to  any  apostolical  throne,  but  honoured  in 
respect  to  St.  Gregory  of  Armenia,  having  two  hun- 
dred  cities  and  castles. 

Province  of  Cyprus. 

•  The  author  makes  the  same  observation  upon  this 
country,  that  it  is  an  independent  also,  in  honour 
of  St.  Barnabas  the  apostle,  who  was  found  here, 
having  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  laid  upon  his  breast. 
The  cities  in  this  province  are, 

1.  Constantia,  the  metropolis.  2.  Citium.  3.  Arr.a- 
thus.    4.  Curium.    5.  Paphus.    6.  Arsenee.    7-  Soli. 

8.  Lapithus,  the  birth-place  of  Georgius  Cyprius, 
who  wrote  the  book  out  of  which  these  were  taken. 

9.  Cyrenia.  10.  Tamasus.  11.  Cythri.  12.  Tri- 
mithus.     13.  Carpasin. 

There  is  added  at  the  end  of  Goar's  notitia  :  This 
account  was  taken  anno  6391,  in  the  reign  of  the 
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emperor  Leo  Sapiens,  and  under  the  patriarch  Pho- 
tius,  that  is,  anno  891. 

In  this  description  of  the  church,  the  reader  may 
observe,  that  the  author  being  a  Greek,  is  much 
more  accurate  in  his  account  of  the  Greek  and 
Eastern  churches,  than  of  the  Western  and  Latin  : 
for  here  is  no  account  of  France,  Spain,  Britain, 
Illyricum;  and  such  confused  and  imperfect  ac- 
counts  of  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa,  as  show 
plainly,  that  the  author  was  not  rightly  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  church  in  those  countries ;  at 
least  not  in  Italy  ;  for  in  all  Italy  and  Sicily  here 
are  not  mentioned  above  a  hundred  dioceses,  and 
yet  it  is  clear  from  the  accounts  that  have  been 
given  before  out  of  the  subscriptions  of  ancient 
councils,  that  there  were  nearer  three  hundred  dio- 
ceses  in  those  regions.  Above  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Italian  bishops  of  distinct  sees  are  found  sub- 
scribed  in  one  age  in  the  Roman  councils  held  under 
Hilary,  Felix,  and  Symmachus,  and  there  were  al- 
most  as  many  more  not  mentioned  in  those  councils, 
but  to  be  found  in  other  councils  and  ancient  re- 
cords.  And  though  when  these  notitias  were  made, 
several  of  the  ancient  dioceses  might  be  united  to- 
gether,  yet  it  appears  from  the  subscriptions  of 
the  Roman  councils  under  Eugenius  II.  and  Leo 
IV.  in  the  ninth  century,  that  there  were  above 
double  the  number  to  what  the  notitias  mention. 
So  that  it  must  be  owned,  that  they  give  but  an  im- 
perfect  account  of  the  Latin  or  Western  church. 
But  the  account  of  the  Greek  and  Eastern  churches 
is  more  complete,  and  agrees  very  well  with  the 
subscriptions  collected  out  of  the  ancient  councils. 
And  so  they  one  confirm  another,  and  both  together 
fully  make  out  the  account  that  has  been  given  both 
of  the  number  and  extent  of  dioceses  in  the  ancient 
church. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  DIVISION  OF   DIOCESES  INTO  PARISHES,  AND 
THE    FIRST    ORIGINAL    OF    THEM. 

There  remains  but  one  thing  more 
h    to  be  inquired  into  on  this  head,  which 
is  the  division  of  dioceses  into  such 
lesser  precincts  as  we  now  call  parishes  and  parish 


churches.  Concerning  which  I  shall  here  need  to 
say  the  less,  because  so  much  has  already  been  said 
incidentally  in  speaking  of  the  extent  of  ancient 
dioceses,  which  we  have  generally  found  too  lar<*e 
to  be  confined  to  a  single  congregation.  All  that  I 
shall  add  upon  this  subject,  therefore,  in  this  place, 
is  only  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  ancient 
names  of  parishes,  (because  some  of  them  are  a  little 
ambiguous,)  and  show  when,  and  upon  what  ac- 
count,  and  by  what  degrees  dioceses  were  divided 
into  parishes,  to  bring  them  to  the  present  state  and 
form  of  the  church.  As  to  the  ancient  names,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  show  before,  that  the  words 
napoiKia,  and  fooiiojiTie,  for  the  three  first  ages  were  of 
the  same  importance,  denoting  not  what  we  now 
call  a  parish  church,  but  a  city  with  its  adjacent 
towns  or  country  region.  But  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  ages  we  find  both  names  promiscuously  given 
as  well  to  country  parishes,  as  episcopal  or  city 
churches.  For  now  these  lesser  divisions  of  dio- 
ceses  began  to  be  callcd  parochice,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,1  which  ordered,  That 
in  every  church  such  country  parishes  as  belonged 
of  old  time  to  any  bishop,  should  continue  in  his 
possession  without  any  molestation.  And  in  the 
council  of  Vaison,  anno  442,  a  decree  was  made,2 
That  country  parishes  should  have  presbyters  to 
preach  in  them,  as  well  as  the  city  churches.  And 
so  the  word  parochia  is  often  used  by  St.  Jerom,s 
Sulpicius  Severus,4  Theodoret,5  Innocentius,6  and 
other  writers  of  those  ages.  Though  still  the  name 
parochia  continued  to  signify  properly  an  episcopal 
diocese,  from  which  it  was  transferred  to  denote 
those  lesser  parochice,  because  they  wTere  a  sort  of 
imitation  of  the  former.  Which  is  the  account  that 
Socrates'  seems  to  give  of  them,  when,  speaking  of 
the  villages  of  the  region  of  Mareotes  that  were 
subject  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  he  says,  they 
were  as  so  many  Trapoaciat,  or  lesser  dioceses  under 
his  city.  And  upon  the  same  reason  the  name 
diocesis  was  sometimes  given  to  a  parish  church  also, 
though  it  most  properly  belongs  to  an  episcopal 
diocese.  Thus  Sidonius  Apollinarius8  speaks  of  his 
own  visiting  his  dioceses,  meaning  only  the  parish 
churches  under  his  episcopal  jurisdiction.  And  so 
in  the  Collation  of  Carthage,  it  is  said9  of  one  place, 
that  there  was  perfect  unity  not  only  in  the  city,but 
in  all  the  dioceses,  that  is,  the  country  parishes  or 
villages  belonging  to  it.  Baluzius  has  observed  the 
same10  in  Ruricius  Lemovicensis,"  and  Gregory  of 


1  Concil.  Chalced.  can.  17.  Tai  Ka5r'  t/caTtji»  iKK\r\aiav 
aypotovKus  7rapoiKia9,  fj  ly%u>piov9  pivstv  UTrapaaa\evTtu? 
T0T9  KUTtyovatv  avTa?  lirtaKOirot?. 

-  Concil.  Vaisionen.  1.  c.  2.  Placuit  ut  non  solum  in  ci- 
vitatibus,  sed  etiam  in  omnibus  parochiis,  verbum  faciendi 
daremus  presbyteris  potestatem. 

3  Hieron.  cont.  Vigilant.  cap.  2. 

1  Sulpic.  Sever.  Dial.  1.  c.  4. 

5  Theodor.  Ep.  113.  '  Innoc.  Ep.  ad  Decent.  c.  5. 


7  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  27.  ~E.iaiv  viro  tiji»  uvtov  iroktv  ios 
irapotKiat. 

8  Sidon.  Hb.  9.  Ep.  16.  p.  611.  Peragratis  forte  diocesi- 
bus  cum  domum  veni,  &c. 

9  Collat.  Carthag.  Die  1.  c.  176.  Unitas  illic  perfecta 
est  non  solum  in  ipsa  civitate,  verum  etiam  in  omnibus  dio- 
cesibus. 

10  Baluz.  Not.  ad  Gratian.  p.  510. 

11  Ruricius  Lemovic.  lib.  2.  Ep.  6. 
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Tours,12  and  some  other  writers.  The  reason  of 
this  appellation  being,  as  I  said  before,  for  that 
these  churches,  whcreupon  single  presbyters  were 
fixed,  were  a  sort  of  lesser  dioceses,  as  the  author 
of  the  Pontifical"  under  the  name  of  Damasus  terms 
them;  and  some  canons  give  them"  the  name  of 
ccctcsia  dicecesana,  diocesan  churches ;  and  others, 
country  or  village  churches,  whence  the  presbyters 
residing  on  them  were  termcd  Imxf&picu  npiofiv-fcioi, 
country  presbyters,  by  the  council  of  Neocaisarca,'3 
in  opposition  to  the  city  presbyters  in  the  cathedral 
or  mother  church.  Parish  churches  were  also  pe- 
culiarly  called  tituli,  as  has  been  noted  beforc,16  in 
contradistinction  to  the  bishop's  church ;  being  such 
churches  as  had  particular  presbyters  and  deacons 
assigned  to  them,  who  upon  that  account  are  said 
to  have  a  title.  And  some  learned  persons  "  are  of 
opinion,  that  cardinal  presbyters  and  deacons,  at 
first,  were  no  more  but  presbyters  and  deacons  so 
deputed  and  affixed  to  the  service  of  particular 
parish  churches,  and  that  as  well  at  Rome  as  other 
places. 

As  to  the  original  of  parish  churches, 

Sect  2.  o  r 

Tht  onginai  of     there  is  no  doubt  but  it  was  necessity, 

parish  churches  ow-  '  ' 

•nVfoonXTupon  and  the  conveniences  of  celebrating 
ofecS,°iCcoLu-es  Christian  offices  and  holding  Chris- 

munion.  .  •  .  • .  i 

tian  communion  with  greater  ease, 
that  first  gave  occasion  to  them.  For  when  the 
multitude  of  believers  increased  so  in  large  and 
populous  cities,  that  one  church  could  not  contain 
them,  there  was  a  necessity  of  dividing  the  assem- 
bly,  and  erecting  other  churches,  where  all  the  so- 
lemnities  of  the  Christian  worship  and  the  usual 
offices  of  Divine  service  might  be  performed,  as  well 
as  in  the  mother  church,  to  answer  the  apostolical 
ordinance  of  holding  Christian  communion  one 
with  another ;  which  was  according  to  what  we 
read,  Acts  ii.  42,  that  men  should  continue  "  sted- 
fastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and 
in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers."  The  author 
of  the  Pontifical  under  the  name  of  Damasus,  in 
the  Life  of  Marcellus,  seems  to  say,  that  several  of 
the  Roman  tituli,  or  parish  churches,  were  erected19 
for  the  convenience  of  baptizing  great  multitudes 
that  were  converted  from  paganism,  and  for  burying 
the  martyrs.  But  if  there  was  any  necessity  upon 
that  account,  there  was  doubtless  a  greater  neces- 
sity  upon  another.  For  in  those  days,  the  whole 
body  of  the  Christian  church  was  used  to  communi- 
cate  weekly  at  the  Lord's  table ;  and  it  being  im- 
possible  that  one  church  should  suffice  in  large 


citics  for  this  purpose,  there  was  an  absolute  neces- 
sity  of  building  more,  that  Christians  might  live  in 
communion  one  with  another.  And  so  parish 
churchqs  must  be  as  ancient  as  the  necessities  of 
the  church ;  and  he  that  knows  how  to  date  the  one, 
may  easily  date  the  original  of  the  other  for  any 
particular  city  or  diocese  in  the  universe. 

But  as  cities  and  their  appendant 
dioceses  differed  very  much  in  their     someofthem 

.  .  prohablv  as  an. 'ient 

size  and  cxtent,  so  lt  is  reasonable  to  u  the  Sm  ot  tue 

apostles. 

believe,  that  some  of  them  were  obliged 
to  build  parish  churches  much  sooner  than  others. 
And  in  such  places  as  Jerusalem  and  Rome,  there 
is  great  probability,  from  several  passages  in  the 
Acts  and  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  that  there  were  more 
churches  than  one  from  the  days  of  the  apostles. 
However,  it  is  undeniably  evident  from  Optatus,  as 
I  have  showed  before,  that  Rome  had  above  forty 
churches  in  it  before  the  end  of  the  third  century, 
or  in  the  beginning  of  the  Diocletian  persecution. 
As  for  the  lesser  cities,  it  will  be  no  wonder  to  find 
some  of  them  which  had  but  one  church  whilst  the 
persecution  lasted;  such  as  that  city  in  Phrygia, 
which  Lactantius  speaks  of,  where  he  says,  the 
church  and  all  the  people  were  burnt 19  together  by 
one  of  the  barbarous  prefects  in  the  last  persecution. 
Valesius  thinks  Eusebius  speaks  of  the  same  city, 
who  says,20  it  was  all  Christian  at  that  time,  both 
magistrates  and  people,  and  therefore  an  army  was 
sent  against  them,  which  burnt  them  all  together, 
men,  women,  and  children,  as  they  were  making 
their  supplications  to  Christ  their  God.  From 
which  it  may  be  concluded,  that  there  were  soine 
cities,  which  were  but  what  Eusebius  calls  this, 
■xoXixvai,  so  very  small,  as  to  need  no  other  church 
heside  the  hishop's  cathedral,  even  when  all  the 
members  of  them  were  become  universally  Chris- 
tian.  And  this  may  seem  an  argument  to  some, 
that  there  were  anciently  many  episcopal  dioceses 
that  never  had  any  parish  churches. 
But  here  it  must  be  remembered, 

Sect  4 

what  has  been  abundantly  proved  be-     ^ome  lesW  cities 

.  .    .  hadcountry  parishes 

fore,  that  generally  the  ancient  cities  «m in  timesof per- 

°  ^  6ecution. 

had  their  suburbs  or  country  region 
belonging  to  them ;  and  some  that  were  very  small 
cities,  as  Cyrus  in  Comagene,  where  Theodoret  was 
bishop,  had  upon  this  account  very  large  territories 
under  their  jurisdiction.  And  we  find  a  great  many 
instances  of  such  country  regions  having  country 
parishes,  and  country  presbyters  and  deacons  re- 
siding  on  them,  even  in  the  hottest  times  of  perse- 


12  Greg.  Turon.  Hist.  lib.  4.  c.  13.  lib.  6.  c.  38. 

13  Pontifical.  Vit.  Marcelli.  Viginti  quinque  titulos  in 
urbe  Roma  constituit,  quasi  dioeceses,  propter  baptismum 
et  poenitentiam  multorum. 

14  Concil.  Tarracon.  can.  8. 

15  Concil.  Neocaesar.  can.  13. 

16  Book  VIII.  chap.  1.  sect.  10. 


17  Vid.  Joh.  Fronto.  Epist.  de  Canonicis  Cardinalibus, 
Par.  1CG1. 

18  Pontifical.  Vit.  Marcelli. 

19  Lactant.  Instit.  lib.  5.  c.  11.  Aliqui  ad  occidendum 
proecipites  extiterunt,  sicut  unus  in  Phrygia,  qui  universutn 
populum  cum  ipso  pariter  conventiculo  concremavit. 

*  Euseb.  lib.  8.  c.  11 
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cution ;  as  appears  from  the  canons  of  the  council 
of  Eliberius,2'  and  those  of  Neoceesarea,2'*  the  former 
of  which  was  held  while  the  Diocletian  persecution 
lasted,  and  the  latter  immediately  after  it  was  over, 
and  yet  hoth  of  them  speak  of  country  presbyters 
and  deacons,  to  whom  the  care  of  Christian  assem- 
blies  was  committed.  Epiphanius  also23  speaks  of 
village  presbyters  bclonging  to  the  city  Caschara  in 
Mesopotamia  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
and  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  about  the 
same  time  frequently  mcntions  such  in  the  regions 
of  Arsinoe,  Alexandria,  and  other  cities  of  Egypt 
and  Libya,  in  several  fragments  of  his  epistles,  re- 
eorded  in  Eusebius,  which  have  already  been  al- 
leged,  and  need  not  here  be  repeated.  From  tbese 
and  many  other  such  instances  it  is  evident,  that  as 
soon  as  the  Christian  religion  began  to  spread  itself 
from  the  cities  into  the  country  regions  in  any  con- 
siderable  manner,  village  churchcs  were  erccted, 
and  country  presbyters  fixed  on  them;  the  neces- 
Rities  and  convenience  of  the  church  requiring  it  so 
to  be  for  the  grcater  benefit  and  edification  of  the 
whole  community.  Thus  parish  churehes  had  their 
original  both  in  city  and  country,  not  all  at  one 
time,  nor  by  any  general  decree,  but  as  the  exi- 
gences  of  every  dioccse  required,  the  bishop  of 
which  was  always  tlie  properest  judgc,  how  many 
assistants  he  needed  to  help  him  to  discharge  the 
several  offices  belonging  to  him  as  chicf  supcrin- 
tcndent  of  the  city  and  tcrritory  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion.  In  France  the  council  of  Vaison  speaks  of 
country  parishes  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  ccn- 
tury,  as  I  have  noted  before  in  the  first  section  of 
tliis  chapter.  But  in  England  we  have  not  so 
early  an  account  of  them,  because  thc  reeords  we 
have  remaining  of  the  ancient  British  church,  make 
no  mention  of  parishes  :  and  after  the  Saxon  con- 
versions  were  begun,  it  was  some  time  before  our 
dioceses  were  divided  into  parishes,  and  longer  be- 
fore  they  had  appropriated  revenues  scttled  upon 
them.  Some  think  Honorius,  the  fifth  archbishop 
of  Cantcrbury,  divided  so  much  of  the  nation  as  was 
converted,  into  parishes  about  the  year  640.  So 
Bishop  Godwyn  and  Dugdale.  But  others  think 
this  division  is  rather  to  be  understood  of  dioceses 
than  parishes  :  for  parochia  in  Bede  commonly  de- 
notes  a  bishop's  diocese,  according  to  the  ancient 
style  and  language  of  the  church  ;  as  is  evident 
from  that  canon  of  the  council  of  Herudford  men- 
tioned  in  Bede,21  which  was  held  above  thirty 
years  after  this  supposed  division  of  Honorius,  in 


the  time  of  Archbishop  Theodore,  anno  673,  where 
it  is  decreed,  That  no  bishop  shall  invade  another's 
parochia,  or  diocese,  but  be  content  with  the  govern- 
mcnt  of  the  people  committed  to  him.  Bishop  An- 
drews25  indeed  brings  this  very  canon  for  a  proof  of 
parishes  being  now  settlcd  all  over  the  nation  :  but  I 
conceive  the  other  sense  of  the  word  parochia  to  be 
more  proper  to  that  place.  Though  I  will  not  deny  but 
that  toward  the  latter  end  of  this  archbishop's  time, 
who  lived  to  the  year  690,  the  division  of  parishes 
might  be  made.  For  Bede  observes,26  that  religion 
and  the  affairs  of  the  church  made  a  greater  pro- 
gress  in  his  time  than  ever  they  had  done  before. 
And  Mr.  "Wheclock,27  in  his  observations  upon  the 
place,  cites  an  ancient  manuscript,  which  speaks  of 
the  division  of  parishes  as  made  under  him.  Now 
Christianity  had  spread  itself  into  the  country,  and 
churches  were  built,  and  presbyters  fixed  upon 
them,  and  first-fruits  and  other  revenues  were  set- 
tled  by  King  Ina29  among  the  "West  Saxons,  and 
by  Withred,  king  of  Kent,  in  the  council  of  Bccon- 
celd,  anno  694,  and  patrons,  when  thcy  founded 
churches,  endowed  them  with  lands  for  proper 
maintenance :  all  which  seem  to  imply,  that  the 
original  of  country  parishes  was  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  seventh  century  in  this  nation,  and  in  the 
next  age  they  were  fully  scttled. 

But  to  return  to  the  formcr  times  : 
it  is  further  to  be  noted  concerning 
the  ancient  manner  of  serving  the  ^"^'bilr  B«  ™,i 
city  parish  churches,  that  thcy  were  ii,"yi7bS| 
not  usually  committcd  to  any  particu-  »>e  m" countij  p"" 
lar  presbyters,  as  those  in  the  eountry 
regions  were,  but  were  served  in  common  by  the 
clergy  of  the  bishop's  church.  Learned  men  con- 
clude  this  from  a  passage  in  Epiphanius,  who 
seems  to  note  it  as  a  particular  custom  at  Alexan- 
dria,  that  all  the  churclies  there  had  thcir  own  par- 
ticular  presbyters  assigned  them,  who  dwelt  near 
their  own  churches,  every  one  in  their  own  streets 
or  divisions,29  which  the  Alexandrians,  in  their  own 
language,  callcd  laura.  Petavius  indeed30  thinks 
Epiphanius  was  mistaken,  and  that  it  was  not  the 
peculiar  custom  of  Alexandria,  but  common  to  all 
great  cities,  to  have  presbyters  fixed  upon  all  their 
churches.  But  Valesius31  and  other  learned  men 
defend  Epiphanius  against  his  censure,  and  show 
this  to  have  been  so  singular  a  custom  at  Alexan- 
dria,  that  perhaps  no  other  city  in  the  world  in 
that  age,  no,  not  Rome  itself,  which  had  above  forty 
churches,  had  any  one  church  appropriated  to  any 


Srct.  5. 
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21  Conc.  Eliber.  c.  77.  a  Conc.  Neocaesar.  c.  13. 

23  Epiph.  Haer.  GG. 

21  Bede,  lib.  4.  c.  5.  Conc.  Herudford.  c.  2.  Ut  nullus 
episcoporum  parochiam  alterius  invadat,  sed  contentus  sit 
gubernatione  creditaesibi  plebis. 

25  Andrews  de  Decimis,  inter  Opuscula,  p.  152. 

26  Bede,  lib.  5.  c.  8.  27  Wheelock  in  loc. 


28  Inae  Leges  Eccles.  c.  4.  Primitia?  seminum  ad  festum 
S.  Martini  redduntor,  &c.  ap.  Spelman.  p.  183.  Conc.  Be- 
conceld.  c.  1.  Ibid.  p.  191. 

29  Epiph.  Ha;r.  69.  Aiian.  c.  1. 

30  Petav.  Annot.  in  loc. 

31  Vales.  Not.  in  Snzomen.  lib.  1.  c.  15.  Maurice'* 
Vindic.  of  the  Prim.  Ch.  p   65. 
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particular  presbyter,  but  they  were  all  served  in 

common   by   the   clcrgy   of  the   bishop's  church. 

Valesius  observes,  that  it  was  so  at  Rome  to  the 

time  of  Innocent  L,  who  speaks  of  his  sending  the 

bread  of  the  consecratcd  eucharist  to  the  presbyters 

ministcring  in  the  parish  churches  on  the  Lord's 

day,  that  they  might  not  on  that  day  think  thcm- 

selves"  separated  from  his  communion.     So  that 

they  seem  to  have  been  the  clergy  of  the  great 

church,  sent  forth  by  turns  only,  to  minister  in  the 

several  tituli  on  the  Lord's   day;    and  then   their 

hfiving  a  title,  or  the  care  of  a  church,  must  mean 

no  more  but  their  being  deputed  in  common  to  the 

service  of  the  tituli,  or  parish  churches,  in  contra- 

distinction  to  the  cathedral  church.     Something  of 

this   custom   continued   at   Constantinople  to  the 

time  of  Justinian.     For  in  one  of  his  Novels33  he 

takes  notice  of  three  churches,  St.  Mary's,  Theo- 

dore's,   and    Irene's,   which   had   no   appropriated 

clergy  belonging  to  them,  but  were  served  by  the 

ministers  of  the  great  church,  who  officiated  in 

them   according  to  their  courses.     It  is  observed 

also  by  some,  that  a  peculiar  custom  prevailed  at 

Rome,  to   have   two  presbyters  officiate  in  every 

church,  whereas  in  other  places  there  was  but  one. 

Dr.  Maurice*1  infers  this   from  a  passage  in  the 

Comments  of  Hilary,  the  Roman  deacon,  who  com- 

monly  goes  under  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose,  who 

says,  that  though  there  were  but  seven  deacons  in 

all  Rome,  yet  there  was  such  a  number  of  presby- 

ters  as  to  have  two  to  officiate  in  every  church,35 

because  the  inhabitants  communicated  twice  a  week, 

and  there  were  sick  persons  to  be  baptized  almost 

every  day.     But  whether  this  custom  was  so  pecu- 

liar  to  Rome,  as  to  belong  to  no  other  church,  is 

what  I  had  rather  the  reader  should  believe  upon 

that  learned  man's  judgment,  than  my  own   as- 

sertion.     As  to  country  churches,  the  case  is  very 

plain,  that  presbyters  were  more  early  fixed  and 

appropriated  peculiarly  to  them,  there  being  not 

the  same  convenience  of  serving  them  in  common 

by  the  presbyters  of  the  city  church.     Therefore 

we  may  observe,  that  the  council  of  Neoctesarea36 

makes  a  distinction   between   the   tmxo>pioi   irpia- 

(ivripoi,  the  country  presbyters,  and  those  of  the 


city,  forbidding  the  former  to  officiate  in  the  city 
church,  except  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop  and 
city  presby  ters  :  which  plainly  implies,  that  country 
parishcs  were  then  served  by  fixed  presbyters  of  their 
own,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  service  of  the 
city  church.  And  the  same  appears  from  the  ac- 
count  which  Athanasius  gives  of  the  presbyters  of 
the  villages  of  Mareotis  under  Alexandria,  and 
many  other  passages  of  the  ancient  writers. 

But  we  are  to  observe,  that  the  be- 
ing  settled  in  a  parish-cure,  whether     setnVf  rmnua 

,.,  .  ,.      not  immediaMvfix- 

in  city  or  country,  did  not  lmmedi-  ed  noon  nmha  at 

*  their    fir»t    diwMon, 

ately  entitle  a  man  to  the  revenue  but  paw  '»<•  '»« 

,  common  btock. 

arising  from  that  cure,  whether  in 
tithes  or  oblations,  or  any  other  kind.  For,  an- 
ciently,  all  church  revenues  were  delivered  into  the 
common  stock  of  the  bishop's  church,  whence,  by 
the  direction  and  approbation  of  the  bishop,  who 
was  the  chief  administrator  of  the  revenues  of  his 
diocese,  a  monthly  or  an  annual  division  was  made 
among  the  clergy  under  his  jurisdiction,  as  has  been 
showed  before,  in  giving  an  account  of  ecclesiastical 
revenues,37  and  their  distribution.  "Where,  among 
other  things,  it  has  been  observed  out  of  Theodorus 
Lector,33  that  at  Constantinople  no  parish  church 
had  any  appropriated  revenues  till  the  time  of  Gen- 
nadius,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  anno  460, 
when  Marcian's  oeconomus  first  ordered  the  clergy 
of  every  church  to  receive  the  offerings  of  their  own 
church,  whereas  before  the  great  church  received 
them  all.  In  the  Western  church,  particularly  in 
Spain,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  it  appears 
from  the  first  council  of  Bracara,  that  the  bishop 
and  city  clergy  had  still  all  their  revenues  in  a  com- 
mon  fund,  which  was  divided  into  four  parts,  one 
for  the  bishop,39  another  for  the  clergy,  a  third  for 
the  fabric  and  lights  of  the  church,  and  a  fourth 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  to  be  dispensed  by  the 
hands  of  the  archpresbyter  or  archdeacon,  with  the 
bishop's  approbation.  But  the  country  clergy,  as  to 
their  revenues,  were  now,  or  shortly  after,  upon  a 
different  foot :  for  in  the  second  council  of  Bracara, 
which  was  held  but  nine  years  after  the  first,  anno 
572,  we  find  a  canon40  forbidding  bishops  to  have 
any  share  in  the  oblations  of  the  parochial  churches» 


82  Innoc.  Ep.  1.  ad  Decent.  c.  5.  Quarum  presbyteri, 
quia  die  ipso  propter  plebem  sibi  creditam  nobiscum  con- 
venire  non  possunt,  idcirco  fennentum  a  nobis  confectum 
per  acolythos  accipiunt,  ut  se  a  nostra  communione  ma.xime 
illa  die  non  juditent  separatos. 

33  Justin.  Novel.  3.  c.  1. 

"  Maurice  of  Dioces.  Episcop.  p.  47. 

85  Ambros.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  Nunc  autem  septem  dia- 
conos  esse  oportet,  et  aliquantos  presbyteros,  ut  bini  sint  per 
ecclesias,  et  unus  in  civitate  episcopus. — Omni  enim  heb- 
domada  offerendum  est,  etsi  non  quotidie  peregrinis,  incolis 
tamen  vel  bis  in  hebdomada,  etsi  non  desint  qui  prope  quo- 
tidie  baptizentur  oegri. 

36  Conc.  Neocaesar.  c.  13. 


37  Book  V.  chap.  6.  sect.  1. 

38  Theodor.  Lector.  lib.  1.  p.  553. 

39  Conc.  Bracar.  1.  c.  25.  Placuit  ut  de  rebus  ecclesiasticis 
tres  aequae  fiant  portiones,  id  est,  una  episcopi,  alia  clerico- 
rum,  tertia  in  reparatione  vel  in  luminariis  ecclesiae.  De 
quarta  parte  sive  archipresbyter  sive  archidiaconus  illam 
administrans,  episcopo  faciat  rationem. 

40  Conc.  Bracar.  2.  c.  2.  Placuit  ut  nullus  episcoporum 
per  suas  dioeceses  ambulans,  practer  honorem  cathedrae  suae, 
id  est,  solidos  duos,  aliquid  aliud  per  ecclesias  tollat.  Neque 
tertiam  partem  ex  quacunque  oblatione  populi  in  ecclesiis 
parochialibus  requirat,  sed  illa  tertia  pars  pro  luminaribus 
ecclesiae  vel  recuperatione  servetur,  et  per  singulos  annos 
episcopo  inde  ratio  fiat. 
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and  assigning  that  third  part  to  maintain  the  fabric 
and  lights  of  the  church;  only  allowing  them  to 
receive  two  solidi  by  way  of  honorary  acknowledg- 
ment,  {honor  cathedrce,  the  canon  terms  it,)  in  their 
parochial  visitations.  So  that  at  least  from  this 
time  we  may  date  the  appropriation  of  revenues  in 
Spain  to  the  country  parochial  churches.  In  the 
same  council  there  is  another  canon  which  corrects 
an  abuse,  that  plainly  implies  such  an  appropriate 
settlement  upon  country  churches.  For  some  pa- 
trons,"  it  seems,  would  build  churches  on  their  own 
lands,  not  for  piety,  but  for  lucre's  sake,  that  they 
might  go  halves  with  the  clergy  in  whatever  was 
collected  of  the  oblations  of  the  people.  To  remedy 
which  inconvenience  the  council  orders,  That  no 
bishop  should  consecrate  any  church  for  the  future, 
that  was  built  upon  such  abominable  contract  and 
tributary  condition.  This  is  a  further  evidence,  that 
the  revenues  of  country  churches  were  then  ap- 
propriated  to  them,  else  such  abuses  as  these  could 
not  have  had  any  foundation.  But  in  Germany  and 
France  the  revenues  of  the  parochial  churches  seem 
to  have  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  at 
least  he  had  his  dividend  of  a  fourth  part,  for  some 
ages  longer.  For  there  are  rules  in  the  Capitulars 
of  Baluzius  and  Goldastus's  editions,  which  order" 
tithes  and  oblations  to  be  divided  into  four  parts, 
according  to  ancient  canon,  and  one-fourth  to  be 
given  to  the  bishop.  And  some  learned  persons," 
who  have  narrowly  examined  our  English  constitu- 
tion,  seem  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  bishops  had 
their  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  with  the 
parochial  clergy  for  some  considerable  time  after  the 
first  designation  and  settlement  of  parish  churches. 
For  they  suppose,  that  originally  the  bishop's  cathe- 
dral  was  the  only  church  in  a  diocese,  from  whence 
itinerant  or  occasional  preachers  were  sent  to  con- 
vert  the  country  people,  who  for  some  time  resorted 
to  the  cathedral  for  solemn  Divine  worship.  After- 
wards,  by  degrees,  some  other  churches  were  built 
among  them :  first  private  oratories,  or  chapels,  with- 
out  any  parish  bounds,  for  the  convenience  of  such 
as,  being  at  too  great  distance  from  the  cathedral, 
might  more  easily  resort  to  them.  Then  parish 
churches  with  certain  limits  were  erected,  some 
by  the  liberality  of  the  people  themselves  in  more 
populous  and  wealthy  places,  others  by  the  bishops, 
and  others  by  the  Saxon  kings ;  but  chiefly  the  lords 
of  manors,  the  thanes,  as  they  then  called  them, 
were  the  great  instruments  in  this  work  of  found- 
ing  parish  churches.     Whence  it  was  that  parish 


bounds  were  conformed  to  the  limits  and  extent  of 
a  manor,  as  I  have  showed  that  the  bounds  of  an 
ancient  diocese  were  to  the  territory  of  a  city : 
and  hence  the  lord  of  a  manor  had  his  original 
right  of  patronage  and  presentation.  Yet  this  did 
not  destroy  the  bishop's  right  to  a  share  in  the 
revenue  of  his  whole  diocese.  But  time  made  an 
alteration  in  this  matter :  for  our  bishops  seem 
voluntarily  to  have  relinquished  their  title  to  paro- 
chial  revenues,  as  the  Spanish  bishops  had  done 
before  them ;  though  whether  they  made  any  canon 
about  it,  as  the  other  did,  I  am  not  able  to  inform 
the  reader.  But  Dr.  Kennet  has  observed"  out  of 
Dugdale,45  that  notwithstanding  the  alteration  that 
was  made  in  this  matter,  the  bishops  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  continued  to  have  their  tertiuna,  or  third  part 
of  all  church  revenues  in  that  island.  Which,  I 
suppose,  was  because  they  were  not  liable  to  any 
alterations  made  here,  as  not  being  then  of  the 
English  jurisdiction.  Thus  I  have  given  a  short 
account  of  the  original  and  ancient  state  of  paro- 
chial  churches,  but  it  is  beyond  my  design  to  carry 
this  inquiry  any  further.  They  who  would  know 
by  what  steps  and  encroachments  parish  churches 
lost  their  revenues  again,  first  by  the  confusion  of 
parish  bounds,  and  a  liberty  granted  to  men  to  pay 
their  tithes  and  oblations  where  they  pleased,  and 
then  by  appropriations  to  monasteries,  and  impro- 
priations  granted  to  laymen,  may  find  these  things 
handled  at  large  in  Dr.  Kennefs  elaborate  Discourse 
of  Impropriations  and  Augmentation  of  Vicarages, 
to  which  I  refer  the  inquisitive  reader. 


THE  CONCLUSION. 

WHEREIN  IS  PROPOSED  AN  EASY  AND  HONOURABLE 
METHOD  FOR  ESTABLISHING  A  PRIMITIVE  DIO- 
CESAN  EPISCOPACY  (CONFORMABLE  TO  THE  MODEL 
OF  THE  SMALLER  SORT  OF  ANCIENT  DIOCESES) 
IN  ALL  THE  PROTESTANT  CHURCHES. 

All  I  have  further  to  add  upon  this  subject,  is  only 
to  make  one  seasonable  and  useful  refiection  upon 
what  has  been  discoursed  in  this  last  Book,  with 
relation  to  the  long  wished-for  union  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  Reformation  in  the  same  form  of 
episcopal  government,  agreeable  to  the  model  and 
practice  of  the  primitive  church.     One  great  ob- 


"  Conc.  Bracar.  2.  c.6.  Siquis  basilicam  non  prodevotione 
fidei,  sed  pro  quaestu  cupiditatis  sedificat,  ut  quicquid  ibi  de 
oblatione  populi  colligitur,  medium  cum  clericis  dividat,  eo 
quod  basilicam  in  terra  sua  quaestus  causa  condiderit,  quod 
in  aliquibus  locis  usque  modo  dicitur  fieri.  Hoc  ergo  de 
cetero  observari  debet,  ut  nullus  episcoporum  tam  abomi- 
nabili  voto  consentiat,  &c. 


42  Capitular.  lib.  7.  c.  375.     Quatuor  partes  ex  omnibus 

(decimis   et  oblationibus)  fiant. Quarta  episcopo  refe- 

renda.  Vid.  Goldast.  Constitut.Imper.  t.3.  cap.  23.  p.  158. 

43  See  Dr.  Kennet's  Case  of  Impropriations,  p.  9,  &c. 
Mr.  Wharton's  Defence  of  Pluralities,  chap.  2.  p.  85. 

44  Case  of  Impropriations,  p.  28. 

45  Dugdal.  Monastic.  Angl.  t.  1.  p.  718. 
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jection  against  the  present  diocesan  episcopacy,  and 
that  which  to  many  may  look  the  most  plausible,  is 
drawn  from  the  vast  extent  and  greatness  of  most 
of  the  northern  dioceses  of  the  world,  which  makes 
it  so  extrcmely  difficult  for  one  man  to  discharge  all 
the  offices  of  the  episcopal  function.  To  take  ofl' 
the  main  force  of  which  ohjection,  I  have  been  at 
some  pains  to  show,  that  for  the  preservation  of 
episcopacy,  there  is  no  necessity  that  all  dioceses 
should  be  of  the  same  extent,  since  there  was  so 
great  difference  in  the  bounds  and  limits  of  the 
ancient  dioccses,  but  not  the  least  difference  about 
the  forms  or  species  of  episcopal  government,  for 
all  that,  in  any  part  of  the  primitive  church.  And 
therefore,  if  ever  it  shall  please  God  to  dispose  the 
hearts  of  our  brethren,  in  the  churches  of  the  Re- 
formation,  to  receive  again  the  primitive  form  of 
episcopacy,  (which  is  much  to  be  wished,  and  there 
seems  in  some  of  them  to  be  a  good  inclination  and 
tendency  toward  it,)  there  needs  be  no  difficulty  from 
this  objection  to  hinder  so  useful  and  peaceahle  a 
design ;  because  every  church  is  at  liberty  to  con- 
tract  her  own  dioceses,  and  limit  them  with  such 
bounds,  as  she  judges  most  expedient  for  the  edifi- 
cation  and  benefit  of  the  whole  community  ;  there 
being  no  certain  geometrical  rule  prescribed  us 
about  this,  either  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  or 
in  the  laws  and  practice  of  the  primitive  church, 
any  further  than  that  every  city,  or  place  of  civil 
jurisdiction,  should  be  the  seat  of  an  ecclesiastical 
magistracy,  a  bishop  with  his  presbytery,  to  order 
the  spiritual  concerns  of  men,  as  the  other  does  the 
temporal.  That  this  was  the  general  rule  observed 
in  the  primitive  church,  I  think,  I  have  made  it  ap- 
pear  beyond  all  dispute,  and  that  upon  this  ground 
there  was  so  great  a  difference  in  the  extent  of  dio- 
ceses  sometimes  in  the  same  countries,  as  in  Pales- 
tine,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy,  especially,  because  the 
cities  differed  so  much  in  the  extent  of  their  terri- 
tories,  and  the  bounds  and  limits  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion.  Now,  it  is  not  veiy  material  in  itself  whether 
of  these  models  be  followed,  since  they  are  both 
primitive,  and  allowed  in  ancient  practice.  The 
Church  of  England  has  usually  followed  the  larger 
model,  and  had  very  great  and  extensive  dioceses : 
for  at  first  she  had  but  seven  bishoprics  in  the 
whole  nation,and  those  commensurate  in  a  manner 
to  the  seven  Saxon  kingdoms.  Since  that  time  she 
has  thought  it  a  point  of  wisdom  to  contract  her 
dioceses,  and  multiply  them  into  above  twenty; 
and  if  she  should  think  fit  to  add  forty  or  a  hundred 
more,  she  would  not  be  without  precedent  in  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  church.  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer  was  very  well  apprized  of  this,  and  therefore 
he  advised  KingHenry  VIII.  to  erect  several  new 
bishoprics,  as  a  great  means  among  other  things  for 


reforming  the  church.  In  pursuance  of  which  ad- 
vice  the  king  himself  drew  up  a  list  of  near  twenty 
new  bishoprics  which  he  intendcd  to  make,  and  a 
bill  was  passed  in  parliament,  anno  1539,  to  em- 
power  the  king  to  do  this  by  his  letters  patent. 
The  whole  transaction  and  the  names  of  the  in- 
tended  sees  may  be  read  at  large  in  Bishop  Burnet's 
History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  p.  2G2.  The 
thing  indeed  miscarried  afterward,  and  by  some  ac- 
cident  was  never  effected ;  but  notwithstanding  it 
shows  us  the  sense  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Reform- 
ation.  What  therefore  has  been  and  still  is  allow- 
able  in  this  church,  is  allowable  in  others ;  that  is, 
to  multiply  dioceses  as  necessity  requires,  anddivide 
the  great  care  and  burden  of  the  episcopal  func- 
tion  into  more  hands  for  the  greater  benefit  and 
advantage  of  the  church.  Whenever,  therefore,  any 
of  the  foreign  churches  of  the  protestant  communion 
shall  think  fit  to  reassume  again  the  ancient  episco- 
pal  form  of  government  among  them,  they  may 
both  with  honour  and  ease  frame  to  themselves 
such  a  model  of  small  dioceses,  as  will  not  much 
exceed  the  extent  of  one  of  their  classes,  nor  much 
alter  its  form,  and  yet  be  agreeable  to  the  model  of 
the  lesser  sort  of  dioceses  in  the  primitive  church. 
A  temporary  moderator,  or  a  superintendent  of  a 
small  district,  such  as  are  our  rural  deaneries,  will 
easily  be  made  a  bishop,  by  giving  him  a  solemn 
ordination  to  the  perpetual  office  of  governing  the 
churches  of  such  a  district,  as  chief  pastor,  under 
whom  all  other  inferior  pastors  of  the  same  district 
must  act  in  subordination  to  him,  deriving  their 
authority  from  his  imposition  of  hands,  and  doing 
nothing  without  his  consent  and  approbation.  As 
this  will  secure  the  just  authority  and  veneration  of 
episcopal  superintendency,  whilst,  according  to  the 
rule  of  Ignatius,  nothing  is  done  without  the  bishop 
in  the  church ;  so  will  it  be  agreeable  to  the  model 
of  the  ancient  church,  which  had  many  small  dio- 
ceses  as  well  as  large  ones,  particularly  in  Italy, 
where  many  episcopal  sees  were  not  above  five  or 
six  miles  from  one  another,  and  their  dioceses  not 
ahove  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  extent,  such  as  Narnia 
and  Interamnia,  Fidena?,  Fulginum,  Hispellum, 
Forum  Flaminii,  and  many  others,  that  have 
been  particularly  spoken  of  in  the  foregoing  Bcok. 
There  are  now  a  great  many  such  dioceses  in  Italy 
in  the  realm  of  Naples,  where  the  whole  number  is 
a  hundred  and  forty-seven,  twenty  of  which  are 
archbishoprics ;  and  some  of  them  so  small  as  not 
to  have  any  diocese  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city, 
as  is  particularly  noted  by  Dr.  Maurice '  and  others, 
of  Campana  and  Vesta,  out  of  Ughellus's  Italia 
Sacra,  whence  it  is  observed  also,  that  Cava  in  the 
same  kingdom  had  but  five  hundred  communicants 
belonging  to  it.     And  there  are  some  dioceses  at 


'  Maurice,  Diocesan  Episc.  p.  132. 
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present  in  the  southern  parts  of  France,  which  I 
am  told  do  not  very  much  exceed  that  proportion. 
The  bishopric  of  the  Isle  of  Man  has  now  but 
seventeen  parishes,  and  in  Bede's  time2  the  whole 
island  had  but  the  measure  of  three  or  four  hundred 
families,  according  to  what  was  then  the  English 
way  of  computation,  though  the  Isle  of  Anglesea 
had  thrice  that  number.  So  that  though  dioceses 
in  the  protestant  churches  should  be  thus  contract- 
ed,  yet  no  other  church,  where  episcopacy  is  alrcady 
settled,  can  have  any  just  reason  to  complain  of 
such  an  episcopacy  as  this,  so  long  as  it  appears  to 
be  agreeable  to  the  original  state,  and  exactly  con- 
formable  to  ancient  practice.  Nor  can  any  churches 
then  have  ground  for  dispute  with  one  another 
about  external  polity  and  government,  though  the 
dioceses  of  one  church  happen  to  be  larger  or  smaller 
than  those  of  another ;  so  long  as  they  have  each 
their  precedents  in  the  ancient  church,  they  may 
treat  one  another  with  the  same  catholic  charity  as 
the  ancient  churches  did,  among  whom  we  never 
find  the  least  footstep  of  a  dispute  upon  this  found- 
ation.  Nor  is  there  now  any  dispute  between  the 
two  sister  churches  of  England  and  Ircland  upon 
this  head,  though  the  one  has  enlarged  and  the 
other  contracted  her  dioceses  since  the  Reformation. 
For  in  Ireland  there  are  not  now  above  half  the 
number  of  dioceses  that  there  were  before,  and  con- 
scquently  they  must  needs  be  larger  by  uniting  them 
together.  In  England  there  are  more  in  number 
than  formerly,  some  new  ones  being  erected  out  of 
the  old  ones,  and  at  present  the  whole  number  aug- 
mentcd  to  three  times  as  many  as  they  were  for 
some  ages  after  the  first  conversion.  Bcside  that 
we  have  another  way  of  contracting  dioceses  in  cf- 
fect  here  in  England,  appointed  by  law,  which  law 
was  never  yet  repealed,  which  is  by  devolving  part 
of  the  bishop's  care  upon  the  chorejriscopi,  or  suffra- 
gan  bishops,  as  the  law  calls  them  :  a  method  com-  | 


monly  practised  in  the  ancient  church  in  such  large 
dioceses  as  those  of  St.  Basil  and  Theodoret,  one 
of  which  had  no  less  than  fifty  chorepiscopi  under 
him,  if  Nazianzen  rightly  informs  us ;  and  it  is  a 
practice  that  was  continued  here  all  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  even  to  the  end  of  King 
James ;  and  is  what  may  be  revived  again  when- 
ever  any  bishop  thinks  his  diocese  too  large,  or  his 
burden  too  great  to  be  sustained  by  himself  alone. 
From  hence  I  conclude,  that  the  multiplying  bi- 
shops  and  contracting  of  dioceses  in  the  protestant 
churches,  can  give  no  just  offence  to  any  other 
episcopal  churches,  since  it  was  ever  practised  in 
the  ancient  church,  and  is  now  practised  in  some 
of  the  churches  of  the  Reformation,  where  still  the 
dioceses  remain  so  great,  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
divided  each  into  ten,  without  altering  the  species 
of  episcopacy,  or  infringing  any  rule  of  the  catholic 
church.  If  this  consideration  may  contribute  any- 
thing  toward  the  settlement  of  a  primitive  episco- 
pacy  in  such  churches  of  the  Reformation  as  are  still 
without  it,  (which  may  be  done  by  ordaining  a  su- 
prcme  pastor  in  every  great  town,  where  there  is  a 
civil  magistracy,  with  lesser  towns  and  villages  in 
its  dependence,  which  was  the  ancient  notion  of  a 
city  when  episcopacy  was  first  settled  by  the  apos- 
tles,)  I  shall  then  think  my  pains  and  labour,  which 
have  not  been  small,  in  discovering  the  extent  and 
measure  of  so  many  ancient  dioceses,  to  be  still  so 
much  the  more  useful,  not  only  as  opening  a  way 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  state  of  the  ancient 
church,  but  as  promoting  the  unity  and  firmer  set- 
tlement  of  the  present  church,  whose  general  in- 
terest,  and  not  that  of  any  particular  church  or 
party  intcrfering  with  it,  I  have  proposed  to  my- 
self  in  this  whole  work  to  prosecute  and  serve. 
The  God  of  peace  and  truth  prosper  the  endeavours 
of  all  those  who  have  no  other  design. 


APPENDIX. 


Having  given  no  particular  catalogue  of  the  an- 
cient  dioceses  in  the  six  African  provinces,  in  the 
foregoing  Book,  as  of  all  other  provinces  in  the 
world;  lest  it  should  be  thought  an  omission,  I 
have  here  subjoined  an  account  of  them,  as  col- 
lected  by  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  and  Holstenius, 
out  of  the  ancient  councils,  and  the  Collation  of 
Carthage,  and  the  notitia  of  Africa,  published  by 


2  Bcde,  lib.  2.  c.  9. 


Sirmondus,  among  his  Miscellanies,  and  the  works 
of  St.  Austin,  and  Victor  Vitensis,  who  speaks  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  bishops  in  the  first  of 
these  provinces,  called  Zeugitana,  or  the  Procon- 
sular  Africa;  though  Car.  a  Sancto  Paulo  could 
find  the  names  only  of  one  hundred  and  two  dioceses, 
and  some  of  these  named  twice  or  thrice  over.  For 
Bolita,  and  Vallis,  and  Vol,  are  but  three  names  for 
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the  same  city.  So  Abdera,  and  Abbirita,  and  Abbir 
(icTinaniciorum,  are  the  same.  As  also  Sicca  and 
Zigga.  Duassedemsai  and  Duacsenepsalitina?,  two 
corrupt  names  for  the  city  Selemsal,  as  Holstenius 
observes  in  his  remarks  upon  them. 

In  Provincia  Zeugitana,  otherwise  called  Africa 
Proconsularis. 

I.  Carthago.  2.  Sicilibra.  3.  Maxula.  4.  Val- 
lis.  5.  Uthina.  6.  Tuburbo.  7-  Abdera.  8.  As- 
surus.  9.  Tucabor,  al.  Tucca  Terebintliina.  10. 
Altibura.  II.  Vazua.  12.  Ammedera.  13.  Sicca 
Venerea.  14.  Thinnissa.  15.  Tuburbo  Minus. 
16.  Membresa.  17.  Melzita.  18.  Utica.  19.  Theu- 
dalis.  20.  Hippozaritus,  al.  Hippo-Diarritorum. 
21.  Membro.  22.  Lapda.  23.  Bulla  Regia.  24. 
Tennona,  al.  Tunnona.  25.  Beneventum.  26. 
Simithu.  27.  Thele.  23.  Carpis.  29.  Utimmira. 
30.  Misua.  31.  Duassedemsai.  32.  Migripa.  33. 
Puppiana.  34.  Puppita.  35.  Urcita,  forsan  Uci. 
36.  Gisipa.  37.  Uzita,  Uci.  38.  Bonusta.  39. 
Cicsita.  40.  Neapolis.  41.  Culcita.  42.  Curubis. 
43.  Ccrfala.  44.  Bulla.  45.  Clypea.  46.  Megla- 
polis.  47-  Timida  Regia.  48.  Zigga.  49.  Semina. 
50.  Parisium,  forsan  Pertusa.  51.  Rucuma.  52. 
Talbora.  53.  Tagarata.  54.  Cellae.  55.  Uzippare. 
56.  Abbir  Germanicia.  57-  Ausana,  al.  Ausapha. 
58.  Tabuca.  59.  Maraggarita,  al.  Naraggarita. 
60.  Muzua.  61.  Abitina.  62.  Tituli.  63.  Eudala. 
64.  Casula.  65.  Tulana.  66.  Vina,  al.  Viva.  67. 
Volita,  al.  Bolita.  68.  Tunes.  69.  Mattiana.  70. 
Hilta.  71.  Zarna.  72.  Cubdis.  73.  Municipitogia. 
74.  Elibia.  75.  Pia.  7&.  Tadua.  77.  Uzala,  78. 
Tizzica.  79.  Abora.  80.  Libertina.  81.  Scilita. 
82.  Absasalla.  83.  Aradita.  84.  Veri.  85.  Cium- 
tuburbo,  which  jHolstenius  takes  to  be  a  corrupt 
reading  for  Civ.  M.  Tuburbo.  86.  Ofita.  87.  Mu- 
nicipium  Canapium.  88.  Nummula.  89.  Taura- 
cina.  90.  Ucala.  91.  Sinuara.  92.  Succuba.  93. 
Horta,  vel  Horrea.  94.  Trisipellis.  95.  Giutram- 
bacaria.  96.  Villa  Magna.  97-  Tigimma.  98. 
Bolita.  99.  Aga.  100.  Ca?cirita.  101.  TatiaMon- 
tanensis.  102.  Mullita.  103.  Duae  Senepsalitinae, 
al.  Selemsilita.  104.  Eguge.  Holstenius  adds, 
Furni,  Simingita,  Aptunga,  and  Simidita. 

In  Numidia. 

1.  Cirta,  al.  Constantina,  the  civil  metropohs  of 
this  province.  2.  Cullu.  3.  Rusicade.  4.  Vaga, 
al.  Bagaia.  5.  Lares.  6.  Mileum,  rectius  Mile- 
vum.  7.  Idicra.  8.  Cuiculum.  9.  Nobas  Parsa. 
10.  Diana.  11.  Gemellae.  12.  Cullicitanis.  Hol- 
stenius  reckons  it  the  same  with  Culcita.  13.  Zama 
Regia,  the  royal  seat  of  King  Juba.  14.  Lambiri. 
15.  Sinitu.  16.  Aquae  Tibilitanae.  17.  Hippo 
Regius.  18.  Tubursica.  19.  Calama.  20.  Ga- 
sauphala,  al.  Gazophyla.  21.  Tigillaba.  22.  Ro- 
taria.     23.  Tipasa.     24.  Tagaste.      25.    Thagura, 


al.  Tagora.  26.  Altaba.  27.  Vegesela.  28.  Mas- 
cula.  29.  Macomadcs.  30.  Tamugada.  31.  Lam- 
buesa.  32.  Tabuda.  33.  Bercera.  34.  Municipi- 
um,  al.  Municipium  Tullense.  35.  Burca.  36. 
Vada.  37.  Centenaria.  38.  Niba.  39.  Amphora. 
40.  Buconia.  41.  Sugita,  al.  Siguita.  42.  Putea. 
43.  Ausucurro.  44.  Fussala.  45.  Noba  Barbara. 
46.  Idassa.  47.  Monte.  48.  Lamsorte.  49.  Ti- 
didita.  50.  Casae  Median;e.  51.  Cethaquensusca, 
al.  Cathaquensa.  52.  Ccntuzia.  53.  Noba  Ger- 
mania.  54.  Susicasia.  55.  Noba  Caesaris.  56. 
Vazarita,  al.  Bazarita.  57-  Ressana.  58.  Augu- 
rium.  59.  Octabum.  60.  Gilba.  61.  Mathara. 
62.  Midila.  63.  Punentiana.  64.  Metae.  65.  Cse- 
sarea.  66.  Nobasina.  67.  Ccelia.  68.  Zattara. 
69.  Tarassa.  70.  Castellum  Titulianum.  71.  Gi- 
rus  Marcelh.  72.  Sillita,  al.  Sillilita.  73.  Hizir- 
zada.  74.  Rusticiana.  75.  Madaurus.  76.  Buf- 
fada.  77-  Sistroniana.  7%.  Regium.  79.  Tegla. 
80.  Casa?  Nigree.  81.  Tubunia.  82.  Tigisi.  83. 
Zabi.  84.  Narangara.  85.  Musti.  86.  Centurio. 
87.  AquieNova?.  88.  Tebeste.  89.  Babra.  90. 
Moxorita.  91.  Tamogazia.  92.  Respecta.  93. 
Legiae.  94.  Mazaca.  95.  Lugura.  96.  Turres 
Concordiae.  97.  Belesase.  98.  Gaudiabe.  99. 
Garbis.  100.  Marculita.  10 1.  Suaba.  102.  Ger- 
mania.  103.  Vadesita.  104.  Naratcata.  105.  La- 
miggiza.  106.  Lamiggiga.  10/.  Vagarmilita,  al. 
Magarmelita,  et  Aquae.  108.  Turres  Ammeniarum. 
109.  Mulia.  110.  Ospitum.  111.  Vagada,  aL 
Vaga,  Vaiana,  et  Bagaia.  112.  Lamasua.  113. 
Tacarata.  114.  Ullita,  al.  Vallita.  115.  Seleucia, 
al.  Solentiana.  116.  Vada.  117-  Maximiana.  118. 
Zaradta.  119.  Girus  Tarasi.  120.  Vicus  Pacis. 
121.  Tabraca.  122.  Tucca.  123.  Quidia.  124. 
Castellum.  125.  Milevi.  126.  Gira.  127.  Fesseita. 
128.  Damatcore.  129.  Mada.  130.  Casae  Calaneae. 
131.  Arsicarita.  132.  Vesili,  rectius  Vegesela.  133. 
Villa  Regia.  134.  Legae.  135.  Lamfua.  136.  Va- 
grava.  137.  Gilba.  138.  Sile.  139.  Gauriana. 
140.  Forme.  141.  Forme  altera.  142.  Fatum. 
Holstenius  adds  nine  more — Vicus  Nigras,  Dru- 
siliana,  Zuma,  or  Summa,  Constantia,  Limata,  Mu- 
tugenna,  Zerta,  Sululitta,  Centuria;  but  then  he 
thinks  some  others  are  twice  repeated,  as  Mileum  and 
Milevis,  Zabi  and  Zama,  Vaga  and  Vagada,  Veseli 
and  Vegesela,  Tamagazia  and  Tamaguda,  Culsita 
and  Cullisitanis,  Germania  and  Nova  Germania : 
and  Quida  belongs  to  Mauritania  Caesariensis. 

In  Byzacena. 

1.  Adrumetum,  the  civil  metropolis.  2.  Horrea 
Coelia.  3.  Tagasa.  4.  Turreblandis.  5.  Media- 
num.  6.  Sufes.  7.  Afufenia.  8.  Cillita.  9.  Vi- 
cus  Ateriae.  10.  Mibiarcesis.  11.  Segermis.  12. 
Miriciana.  13.  Gatiana,  al.  Garriana,  et  Gratiana. 
14.  Suffetula.  15.  Dicea.  16.  Tices.  17-  An- 
cusa.     18.  Mascliana.     19.  Vadentiniana,  al.  Va- 
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lentiniana.  20.  Nara.  21.  Seberiana.  22.  Tu- 
bulbaca.  23.  Midita.  24.  Tambaia.  25.  Jube- 
clidia.  26.  Neptita.  27.  Bubelia.  23.  Cellae.  29. 
Decoriana.  30.  Putea.  31.  Theuzita.  32.  Mac- 
taris,  al.  Matiris.  33.  Thagamuta.  34.  Autentum. 
35.  Abaradira.  36.  Bana.  3/.  Octabium.  38. 
Octabum.  39.  Aquiaba.  40.  Hermiana.  41.  Pa- 
radamium,  al.  Feradi  Minor.  42.  Turris.  43.  Ta- 
raza.  44.  Crepedula.  45.  Trofiniana.  46.  Leptis 
Minor.  47-  Feradimaia,  al.  Feradi  Major.  43.  Te- 
muniana,  vel  Temoniara.  49.  Unizibira.  50.  Ta- 
malluma.  51.  Muzuca.  52.  Massimana.  53.  Ser- 
batiana.  54  Marazana.  55.  Pederodiana.  56. 
Tuzurita.  57.  Matarita.  58.  Usula.  59.  Irpiniana, 
al.  Hierpiniana.  60.  Aquae  Albenses.  61.  Mene- 
phessa.  62.  Capse.  63.  Acola,  al.  Aquila.  64. 
Tasbalte.  65.  Municipia,  et  Gernisiae.  66.  Tizia. 
67.  Ruspe.  68.  Vararita.  69.  Febianum.  70.  Ce- 
baradefa.  71-  Foratiana.  72.  Boana.  73.  Mi- 
miana.  74.  Telepte.  75.  Praesidium.  76.  Natio. 
77.  Maraguia.  78.  Tetcitana.  79.  Macriana.  80. 
Gurgaita.  81.  Cululi.  82.  Arsurita,  al.  Sarsurita. 
83.  Tagarbala.  84.  Aquae  Regiae.  85.  Quaestori- 
ana.  86.  Carcabia.  87-  Victoriana.  88.  Mate- 
riana.  89.  Hirina.  90.  Gummi.  91.  Morotheo- 
rita.  92.  Ticualta.  93.  Auzegera.  94.  Gawarita. 
95.  Helia.  96.  Talapte.  97-  Limica.  98.  Junca. 
99.  Thenae.  100.  Jubaltiana.  101.  Tamaza.  102. 
Unuricopolis.  103.  Aggir,  al.  Aggarita.  104.  Bi- 
zacium.  105.  Tapsus.  106.  Madassumma.  107. 
Tysurus.  103.  Septimunicia.  109.  Amurdasa. 
110.  Abidus,  al.  Aviduvicus.  111.  Benefensis. 
112.  Dura.  113.  Rufiniana.  114.  Forontoniana. 
115.  Egnatia.  116.  Frontoniana.  1 1 7.  Tegariata. 
118.  Aggarita.  119.  Garriana.  120.  Castrum.  121. 
Vite,  where  Victor  Vitensis  was  bishop,  who  wrote 
the  History  of  the  Vandalic  Persecution.  122. 
Circina.  123.  Praecausa.  124.  Cufruta.  125.  Fi- 
lace.  126.  Oppenua.  127.  Sublecte.  128.  Cen- 
culiana.  129.  Suluiana.  130.  Vassinassa.  131. 
Aquae.  Holstenius  adds  to  these  eight  more,  Ta- 
phrura,  Tiella,  or  Zella,  Cabarsussis,  Tysurus,  Tys- 
dros,  Casulae  Cariunae,  Dionysiana,  Aquae.  But  then 
he  reckons  some  names  unnecessarily  repeated,  as 
Miriciana  and  Maracia,  which  are  but  two  names 
for  the  same  city;  so  Boana  and  Bana;  and  Gur- 
gaita  the  same  with  Gurges  in  Mauritania  Cae- 
sariensis. 

In  Mauritania  Sitifensis. 

I.  Sitifi.  2.  Tamalluma.  3.  Acufida.  4.  Ficus. 
5.  Lemfocta.  6.  Perdices.  7-  Tubusuptus.  8.  Tucca. 
9.  Lesuita.  10.  Flumen  Piscis.  11.  Privatum.  12. 
Gegita.  13.  Satafa.  14.  Cellae.  15.  Gadamusa. 
16.  Zabi.  17.  Assapha.  18.  Vamalla.  19.  Su- 
rista.  20.  Saldae.  21.  Horrea.  22.  Aquae  Albae. 
23.  Igilgili,  al.  Eguilguili.  24.  Zarai.  25.  Par- 
thenium.   26.  Marovana.   27.  Cidamus.   23.  Macri. 


29.  Tamagrista.  30.  Arae.  31.  Mozota,  al.  Mopta. 
32.  Hippa.  33.  Tamascania.  34.  Vescetra.  35. 
Assuoremita.  36.  Serteita.  37.  Melicbuza.  33. 
Covium.  39.  Ohva.  40.  Equizotum.  41.  Castel- 
lum.  42.  Eminentiana.  43.  Nobalicia.  44.  Le- 
melefi,  al.  Lemellense  Castellum.  45.  Socia.  46. 
Zallata.  Holstenius  adds  three  more,  Zabunia,  or 
Medianae  Zabuniorum,  Vamaccora,  or  Bamaccora, 
and  Macriana ;  but  rejects  Satafa,  as  belonging 
rather  to  Caesariensis,  where  it  is  also  repeated. 

In  Mauritania  Caesariensis  and  Tingitana. 

1.  Caesarea.  2.  Ala  Miliarensis.  3.  Bilta.  4. 
Bacanaria.  5.  Caputcillanum,  al.  Caputcellae.  6. 
Cissae.  7-  Castellum  Medianum.  8.  Gurgites.  9. 
Columnee.  10.  Icosium.  11.  Florianum.  12  Minna. 
13.  Obba.  14.  Maturbum.  15.  Reperitanum.  16. 
Rusubicari.  17-  Suffara,  al.  Suffasar.  18.  Rusto- 
nium.  19.  Tigis.  20.  Aquae.  21.  Tabora.  22. 
Mamilla.  23.  Sumula,  al.  Subbula.  24.  Ubaba.  25. 
Tadama.  26.  Zuchabari.  27.  Tipasa.  28.  Ida. 
29.  Timisi.  30.  Tasacora.  31.  Vagal.  32.  Car- 
tenna.  33.  Gratianopolis.  34.  Masucaba.  35.  Pa- 
maria.  36.  Lapidia.  37.  Bulturia.  38.  Malliana. 
39.  Castellum  Tetraportiense.  40.  Bapara.  41. 
Tamazuca.  42.  Quidium.  43.  Serta.  44.  Ita.  45. 
Girumons.  46.  Panatoria.  47.  Sucarda.  48.  Fi- 
doloma.  49.  Novae.  50.  Usunada.  51.  Flumenze- 
rita.  52.  Amaura.  53.  Sestum.  54.  Taranamusa. 
55.  Nasbinca.  56.  Villanoba.  57.  Vardimissa.  53. 
Catula.  59.  Regium.  60.  Vaudinum.  61.  Capra. 
62.  Rusucurrum.  63.  Sfasteria.  64.  Timida.  65. 
Tabla.  66.  Rusgonia.  67-  Leosita.  68.  Oppidum 
Novum.  69.  Aquisira.  70.  Tigava.  71.  Rusadir. 
72.  Castellum.  73.  Mutecita.  74.  Albula.  75.  Bita. 
7&.  Mauriana.  77-  Baliana.  78.  Arsenaria.  79- 
Oborita.  80.  Labdia.  81.  Tenissa.  82  Catabita. 
83.  Herpis.  84.  Voncaria.  85.  Gypsaria.  86.  Ta- 
madempsis.  87-  Vagae.  88.  Tabadcara.  89.  Catra, 
vel  Castra.  90.  Elephantaria.  91.  Garra.  92. 
Murconium.  93.  Ida.  94.  Thubunae.  95.  Oppi- 
num.  96.  Tuscamia.  97-  Gunagita.  98.  Maxita. 
99.  Satafa.  100.  Vissalsa.  101.  Adsinuada.  102. 
Castellum  Ripense.  103.  Numidia.  104.  Tamuda. 
105.  Caltadria.  106.  Subur.  107.  Ambia.  108. 
Murustaga.  109.  Fallaba.  110.  Bida.  111.  Man- 
accenseri.  112.  Tifilta,  al.  Tisilta.  1 13.  Castellum 
Minus.  114.  Tigamibena.  115.  Junca.  116.  Cor- 
niculana.  117-  Nobica.  118.  Frontee.  119.  Cas- 
tellum  Jabaritanum.  120.  Sereddeli.  121.  Agna. 
122.  Macania.  123.  Sitae.  124.  Altaba.  125.  Bene- 
pota.  126.  Castra  Seberiani.  127.  Siccesa.  123. 
Flenucletu.  129.  Metagonium.  130.  Voncariana. 
131.  Maiuca.  132.  Nabala.  133.  Maura.  134. 
Tingaria.  But  Holstenius  observes  seven  of  these 
to  be  supernumerary ;  for  Zuchabar  and  Subur  are 
but  two  names  for  the  same  city.  So  Rustonium 
and  Rusgonia  differ  only  in  the  manner  of  pro- 
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nunciation.  Timida  bclongs  to  the  Proconsular 
Africa ;  and  Labdia  is  the  saine  as  Lapda  in  the  said 
province.  Herpis  is  put  for  Irpiniana  in  Byzacena ; 
Metagonium  for  Mutugenna  in  Numidia;  and  Ma- 
cania  for  Macriana  in  Byzacena. 


In  Tripolis. 

1.  Leptis  Magna.     2.   Sabrata. 
Oea,    5.  Tacape. 


3.  Girba.     4. 


Beside  these  sees,  which  are  thus  assigned  to  their 
respective  provinces,  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  ex- 
hibits  an  alphabetical  list  of  several  others,  which 
he  could  not  certainly  fix  in  any  province.  But 
Holstenius,  in  his  critical  remarks  upon  them,  ob- 
serves,  that  a  great  many  of  these  are  only  corrup- 
tions  of  the  forementioned  names ;  and  therefore  I 
shall  here  give  them  with  his  corrections,  and  some 
additions  that  he  has  made  to  them  from  his  own 
observations. 


1.  Aurusuliana. 

2.  Advocata. 

3.  Asenemsala,  which 
Holstenius  takes  to 
be  the  same  with 
Senemsala,in  Africa 
Proconsularis. 

4.  Ausugabra. 

5.  Acemerina. 

6.  Ambura;  the  same 
with  Amphora  in 
Numidia. 

7-  Abbeza. 

8.  Azuga ;  a  mistake  for 

Yaga. 

9.  Anguia. 

10.  Abissa. 

11.  Apissana. 

12.  Assaba. 

13.  Aptuca,  a  city  in  A- 
frica  Proconsularis. 

14.  Amaccura,  leg.  Ab 
Accura. 

15.  Aquitana. 

16.  Ausuagiga. 

1 7.  Abbir,  the  same  with 
Abbarita  in  Africa. 

18.  Aniusa,     added     by 

Holstenius. 

1 9.  Arena,  idem. 

20.  Bellulita. 

21.  Bazita. 

22.  Botriana. 

23.  Bamacora,  the  same 
with  Vamacora  in 
Mauritania  Sitifensis. 


24.  Burugia. 

25.  Bauzara. 

26.  Bofeta,  the  same 
with  Buffada  in  Nu- 
midia. 

27.  Bazarididaca. 
23.  Bosuta. 

29.  Bencenna. 

30.  Bartinifia. 

31.  Betagbara. 

32.  Bucara ;  the  same 
with  Boncara  in 
Mauritania. 

33.  Buslacena. 

34.  Bagai,  the  same  with 

Vagada,  or  Vaiana 
in  Numidia. 

35.  Badi,     Holstenius 

adds  three  more. 

36.  Bladia. 
37-  Burita. 
33.  Buronita. 

39.  Castrum  Galbae. 

40.  Cedias. 

41.  Chullabi. 

42.  Cibaliana. 

43.  Casae  Silvanae. 

44.  Cemerinianu. 

45.  Cha.  A  corruption 
of  Elia,  or  Heha,  in 
Byzacena. 

46.  Cathaugura. 

47.  Cena. 

43.  Caviopitavora. 

49.  Cincarita. 

50.  Catagna;   the   same 


with  Cataquensa  in 
Numidia. 

51.  Celerina. 

52.  Cenesta ;   the   same 

with  Tevesta  in  Nu- 
midia. 

53.  Casoe  Bastalenses. 

54.  Casae  Favenses. 

55.  Cilibia. 

56.  Cebarsussa.  To  these 

Holstenius  adds, 

57.  Cancopita. 
53.  Ceramussa. 

59.  Caesariana. 

60.  Dydarita. 

61.  Drusiliana;  a  city  of 

Numidia,   12  miles 
from  Lares. 

62.  Drusita. 

63.  Drua. 

64.  Dusa. 

65.  Diaba ;  the  same  with 

Zaba  in  Mauritania 
Sitifensis. 

66.  Evera;  thesamewith 

Vera,    or    Veri,    in 
Africa    Proconsula- 
ris. 
67-  Edistiana. 

68.  Ensis ;  the  same  with 

Oea  in  Tripoh. 

69.  Feradi  Major  ;  the 
same  with  Feradi- 
maia  in  Byzacena. 

70.  Furvi;thesame  with 
Furni  in  Africa  Pro- 
consularis. 

71.  Fissana  ;     perhaps 
Fussala  in  Numidia. 

72.  A  Furnis ;  the  same 
with  Furni. 

73.  Feliciana,  added  by 
Holstenius. 

74.  Gitti.  Municipium 
Antonino. 

75.  Gazabeta. 

76.  Gazabiana.Towhich 
Holstenius  adds, 

77-  Ginesita. 

78.  Givirta,  or  Girbis. 

79.  Guira;if  itbenotthe 
same  with  Gira  in 
Numidia  mentioned 
before. 


80.  Haba. 

81.  Hospitia ;  the  same 
with  Ospitum  in 
Numidia. 

82.  Horrea     Avicinen- 

sis. 

83.  HaramCeltenajthe 
same  as  Horrea  Ce- 
lia  in  Byzacena. 

84.  Iziriana. 

85.  Jucundiana. 

86.  Idura.  Holstenius 
adds  two  more  : 

87.  Jacubaza. 
83.  Infita. 

89.  Limata. 

90.  Larita. 

91.  Lambia;  the  same 
with  Lambesa  in 
Numidia. 

92.  Lucimagna. 

93.  Lelahta. 

94.  Liberalia. 

95.  Lacus  Dulcis. 

96.  Luperciana,     men- 

tioned  in  the  coun- 
cil  under  Cyprian, 
which  Bishop  Fell 
thinks  is  the  same 
with  Lupertina  in 
the  Collation  of 
Carthage. 

97.  Magarmela  ;  the 
same  with  Vagar- 
mela  in  Numidia. 

93.  Medefessita  ;  the 
same  as  Menefessa 
in  Byzacena. 

99.  Mesarfelta. 

100.  Merferobita. 

101.  Munavilita. 

102.  Musertita. 

103.  Mopta;    a  city  of 

Mauritania  Sitifen- 
sis.  Holstenius 
adds  to  these  two 
more : 

104.  Munaciana,  and 

105.  Marcelliana       and 

Bazita,  whereof  one 
Lucidus  is  named 
bishop  in  the  Col- 
lation  of  Carthage. 

106.  Niciba. 
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107.  NignensesMajores; 
the  same  as  Ni- 
grenses,  or  Vicus 
Nigras  in  Numidia. 

108.  Nurcona  ;  the  same 
with  Murconium 
in  Mauritania  Cae- 
sariensis. 

109.  Nasaita. 

110.  NovaPetra. 

111.  Nebbita. 

112.  Nizugubita. 

113.  Novasumma  ;  the 
same  with  Noba- 
sina,  in  Numidia. 

114.  Onza. 

115.  Oria. 

116.  Putzia. 

117.  Pauzera. 

118.  Pista.      To    which 

Holstenius       adds 
three  others : 

119.  Pisita. 

120.  Pisidia,  a  city  of 
Tripolis. 

121.  Pertusa,  a  city  in 
Antonine's  Itiner- 
ary  near  Carthage. 

122.  Refala;  thesame  as 
Cephala  iu  Africa 
Proconsularis. 

123.  Sinuara,  named  be- 
fore  in  Africa  Pro- 
consularis 

1 24.  Serteita,  named  be- 
fore  in  Caesarea  Si- 
tifensis. 

125.  Selemsila,  named  a- 
bove  in  Africa. 

126.  Summa,  Zuma  in 
Numidia. 

127.Sena. 
123.  Saya. 


129.  Simungita,  Simin- 
gita,  or  Simina,  in 
Africa. 

130.  Sinnipsa. 

131.  Suboabbirita  ;  the 
same  as  Zuchabari 
in  Mauritania. 

132.  Simidica,acityof  A- 
fricaProconsularis. 

133.  Siguita ;  the  same 
as  Sugita  in  Nu- 
midia. 

134.  Signi. 

135.  Sibida.  Holstenius 
adds  two  more : 

136.  Saturnica. 

137.  Salicina. 

133.  Tibuzabete. 

139.  Turuda. 

140.  Tunugaba. 

141.  Tignica. 

142.  Tabaicaria  ;    the 
same  as  Tabadcara 
in  Mauritania  Cae- 
sariensis. 

143.  Taprura,  Taphrura, 
near  the  isleof  Cer- 
cina  in  Byzacena. 

144.  Turris  Alba. 

145.  Tala. 

146.  Tubursus,  Tubursi- 
ca  in  Numidia. 

147.  Tzella;  the  same  as 
Zella  in  Byzacena. 

148.  Tibazabula. 

149.  Tabazaga. 

150.  Truvascanina. 

151.  Tuzumma;thesame 
as  Zumma  in  Nu- 
midia. 

152.  Tunusuda. 

153.  Tesaniana. 

154.  Tusdrus  ;  the  same 
as  Tysdi-os  in  By- 
zacena. 

155.  Tuzurita;  a  city  of 


Mauritania    Caesa- 
riensis. 

156.  Tisedita. 

157.  Thybee.  Holstenius 
adds  eight  more : 

158.  Tibari. 

159.  Talabrica. 

160.  Tubia. 

161.  Timitica. 

162.  Tisilita. 

163.  Thasbalte. 

164.  Turuda. 

165.  Turuzi. 

166.  Vamaius,  Uci  Ma- 
jus  in  Africa  Pro- 
consularis. 

167-  Vinariona. 

168.  Urugita. 

169.  Vartana. 

170.  Visa. 

171.  Vaturba. 

172.  Verrono. 

173.  Vensana. 

174.  Voseta,  al.  Visica, 
a  city  of  Mauri- 
tania. 

175.  Vinda. 


176.  Vuazia. 
177-  Utumma. 

178.  Victoriana,  named 
beforein  Byzacena. 

179.  VicusCaesaris.Hol- 
stenius  adds  five 
more  : 

180.  Vallita,  al.  Ullita. 

181.  Vina;  the  same  as 

Vica,  or  Vina  Vi- 
cus,  in  Africa. 

182.  Undesia. 

183.  Uzittara. 

184.  Utinuna,  al.  Ucimi- 
na  in  Africa. 

185.  Zura. 

186.  Zella,  named  before 
in  Byzacena. 

187.  Zelta.      Holstenius 

thinks  it  should  be 
Zerta  in  Numidia. 

188.  Zica. 

189.  Zabunia;  the  sarae 

as  Medianee  Zabu- 
niorum,  a  place 
near  Sitifi  in  Mau- 
ritania. 


Holstenius  adds  one  more,  called  Zenita  or  Zemta 
in  the  Collation  of  Carthage,  from  whence  the  great- 
est  part  of  the  forementioned  names  are  taken.  But 
the  reader  must  not  imagine,  that  so  many  bishop- 
rics,  as  have  been  specified  in  all  the  six  African  pro- 
vinces,  and  among  these  of  uncertain  position,  were 
all  extant  at  one  and  the  same  time.  For  there 
never  was  quite  five  hundred  at  one  time  in  Africa, 
as  has  been  showed  before  from  St.  Austin  and  the 
notitia  published  by  Sirmondus ;  and  yet  here  are 
above  six  hundred  and  eighty  recounted  by  Carolus 
a  Sancto  Taulo  and  Holstenius,  after  sixty  are  re- 
jected,  which  are  named  twice  over.  So  that  from 
first  to  last  there  was  a  change  of  almost  two  hun 
dred  dioceses  in  Africa,  or  at  least  a  change  in  their 
names  ;  which  I  note,  lest  any  should  think  there 
were  more  dioceses  than  St.  Austin  mentions. 
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AN  INDEX  OF  THE  PROVINCES. 


Achaia,  383 
Adiabene  Assyriae,  369 

us  Prima,  357 
JEgyptas  Sccunda,  358 
/Emiha,  395 

Africa  Proconsnlaris,  355 
Alpes  Ooitiae,  395 
Alpcs  Graise,  398 
Alpcs  Maritime,  ibid. 
Apulia,  393 
Aqucnsls,  vide  Narbonensis 

Secunda 
Aquileicnsis,  vide  Vcnetia 
Aquitauia  Prima,  399 
Aquitania  Secunda,  ibid. 
Arabia  Petraea,  al.   Pala?s- 

tina  Tertia,  36'2 
Arabia  Philadelphiae,  360 
Arcadia,  358 
Arelatensis,  vide  Viennen- 

sis  Secunda 
Armcnia  Prima,  374 
Armenia  Sccuuda,  ibid. 
Armenia  Magna,  al.  Persi- 

ca,  369 
Asia  Proconsularis,  376 
Assyria,  369 

Augustamnica  Prima,  357 
Augustamnica  Secunda,  ib. 
Axumitis,  vide  India 
Axumitica,  370 

B 

Belgica  Prima,  399 
Belgica  Secunda,  ibid. 
Bithynia  Prima,  376 
Bithynia  Secunda,  ibid. 
Bituricensis,  vide  Aquitania 

Prima 
Blemyes  in  Ethiopia,  371 
Boetica,  400 
Bracarensis,   vide   Gallecia 

Prima 
Britannia,  405 
Brutia,  393 
Burdigalensis,  vide  Aquita- 

nla  Secunda 
Byzacena,  355 


Calabria,  393 
Campania,  39*2 
Cappadocia  Prima,  373 
Cappadocia  Secunda,  374 
Cappadocia  Tertia,  ibid. 
Caria,  377 
Carthaginensia     Hispaniae> 

400 
Chalda-a,  369 
Cilicia  Prima,  380 
Cilicia  Secunda,  ibid. 
Comagene,  vide  Euphraten- 

sis,  365 
Corsica  Insula,  394 
Creta  Insula,  383 
Cyclades  Insulae,  380 
Cyprus  Insula,  365 

D 

Dacia  Moditerranea,  3S4 
Dacia  Ripensis,  ibid. 
Dacia  Antiqua,  sive  Gothia, 

384 
Dalmatia,  385 
Dardania,  3>4 
Diospontum,  vide  Heleno- 

pontus 

E 

Ebrodunensis,    vide    Alpes 

Maritimae 
Elusana,  vide  Novempopu- 

lania 
Emeritensis,  vide  Lusitania 
Epirus  Vetus,  383 
Epirus  Nova,  ibid. 
Ethiopia,  371 

Eubcea  Insula,  vide  Achaia 
Euphratesia,  365 
Europa  Thraciae,  382 


Flaminia,  395 
Flavia  Britanniae 


Galatia  Prima,  375 
Galatia  Sccunda,  ibid. 
E 


Gallecia  Prima,  401 
Gallecia  Secunda,  ibid. 
Gcrmauica  Prima,  400 
Germanica  Secunda,  ibid. 
Gothia,  al.  Dacia  Antiqua, 
381 

H 

Haemimontis,  382 
Hagiopolitana,  vide  Euphra- 

tensis 
Helenopontus,  375 
Hellespontus,  376 
Hellas,    vide    Achaia    and 

Thessalia 
Hibernia,  402 
Histria,  396 

Hispalcnsis.  vide  Bcetica 
Homeritarum  Regio,  370 
Honorias,  375 


Iberia,  371 

Illyricum  Occidentale,  385 
Illyricum  Orientale,  3S3 
Immerinorum  Regio,  370 
India   Axumitica   sub   JE,- 

gypto,  ibid. 
Isauria,  379 


Larissena,  vide  Thessalia 

Latium,  391 

Lazica,  380 

Lesbus  Insula,  ibid. 

Liguria,  395 

Libya  Marmarica,  sive  Se- 

cunda,  358 
Libya  Pentapolis,  sive  Cy- 

renaica,  ibid. 
Lucania,  393 
Lugdunensis  Prima,  399 
Lugdunensis  Secunda,  ibid. 
Lugdunensis  Tertia,  ibid. 
Lugdunensis  Quarta,  ibid. 
Lugdunensis    Quinta,   vide 

Maxima  Sequanorum 
Lusitania,  400 
Lycaonia,  378 
Lycia,  ibid. 


Lydia,  377 

M 

Macedonia  Prima,  383 
Macedonia  Secunda,  ibid. 
Mauritania    Caesariensis, 

355,  424 
Mauritania  Sitifensis,  ibid. 
Mauritania  Tingitana,  424 
Maxima   Caesariensis    Bri- 

tanniae 
Maxima  Sequanorum,  399 
Mediolanensis,  vide  Liguria 
Mesopotamia,  365 
Moesia  Prima,  sive  Supe- 

rior,  384 
Mcesia    Secunda,    sive    In- 

ferior,  3S2 

N 

Narbonensis  Prima,  399 
Narbonensis  Secunda,  ibid. 
Nicopolitana,    vide    Epirus 

Vetus 
Noricum     Mediterraneum, 

385 
Noricum  Ripense,  ibid. 
Notitia  Imperii,  342 
Notitia  Ecclesiae,  343 
Novempopulania,  399 
Numidia,  355,  423 

O 


Osrhoena,  365 


Palaestina  Prima,  al.  Salu- 

taris,  361 
Palaestina  Secunda,  ibid. 
Palaestina  Tertia,  al.  Arabia 

Petraea,  ibid. 
Pamphylia  Prima,  378 
Pamphylia  Secunda,  ibid. 
Pannonia  Superior,  385 
Pannonia  Inferior,  ibid. 
Paphlagonia,  375 
Peloponnesus,  vide  Achaia 
Persia,  370 
Phcenicia  Prima,  365 
Phomicia  Libani,  ibid. 
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Phrvgia  Pacatiana  Prima, 

379 
Phrygia  Salutaris,  ibid. 
Phrygia  Pacatania  Secun- 

da,  ibid. 
Picenum  Annonarium,  394 
Picenum     Suburbicarium, 

391 
Pisidia,  379 

Pontus  Polemoniacus,  374 
Pravalitana,  384 

R 

Ravennensis,  vide  Flaminia 
Remensis,  vide  Belgica  Se- 
cunda 


Rhcetia  Prima  and  Secun- 

da,  396 
Rhothomagensis,  vide  Lug- 

dunensis  Secunda 
Rhodope,  382 

S 

Samnium,  393 

Sardinia,  394 

Saracenorum  Regio,  370 

Savia,  385 

Scotia,  404 

Scythia  cis    Danubium  in 

Thracia,  380 
Scythia   trans    Danubium, 

384 


Senonensis,    vide    Lugdu- 

nensis  Quarta 
Sicilia,  394 
Syria  Prima,  365 
Syria  Secunda,  ibid. 


Tarraconensis,  400 
Thebais  Prima,  358 
Thcbais  Secunda,  ibid. 
Theodorias,  365 
Thessalia,  383 
Thessalonicensis,  vide  Ma- 

cedonia 
Thracia,  382 
Tripolitana,  356 


Trevirensis,    vide    Belgica 

Prima 
Turonensis,    vide    Lugdu- 

nensis  Tertia 
Tuscia,  388 

U 

Valeria,  390 
Venetia,  396 
Viennensis  Prima,  398 
Viennensis  Secunda,  ibid. 
Umbria,  388 


Zeugitana,  vide  Africa  Pro- 
consularis 


AN  INDEX  OF  EPISCOPAL  SEES. 


A,baradira,  in  Byzaccna 
Abdara,  in  Boetica,  400 
Abdera,  in  Rhodope,  382 
Abdia,  vel  Ada,  incertaj  po- 

sit.  in  Hispania 
Abellinum,   in    Campania, 

393 
Abrinca,      Auranches,     in 

Lugdunensis      Secunda, 

399 
Abritum,  in  Mcesia  Secun- 

da,  382 
Abula,  in  Lusitania,  400 
Abydus,    in    Hellespontus, 

376 
Abyla,  in  Phoenicia  Libani, 

365 
Acarassus,  in  Lycia,  378 
Acelum,  in  Venetia,  396 
Acci,  Guadix,  in  Carthagi- 

nensis  Hispania,  400 
Acerrae,  in  Campania,  392 
Acherontia,   Acerenza,    in 

Apulia,  393 
Achrida,    in    Praevalitana, 

384 
Acmonia,  in  Phrygia  Paca- 

tiana,  379 
Acrassus,  in  Lydia,  377 
Aeropolis,  in  Lucania,  393 
Adada,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Adana,    in    Cilicia    Prima, 

380 
Adra,  in  Arabia  Philadel- 

phiae,  360 
Adramyttium,  in  Asia,  377 


Adriana,  in    Hellespontus, 

376 
Adriana,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 

cunda,  378 
Adrianopolis,  in  Epirus  Ve- 

tus,  383 
Adrianopolis,  in  Honorias, 

375 
Adrianopolis,     in     Pisidia, 

379 
Adrianopolis,  in  Haemimon- 

tis,  382 
Adrianotherae,    in    Helles- 

pontus,  376 
Adulis,  in  Ethiopia,  371 
jEcae,  in  Apulia,  393 
jEclanum,     in    Samnium, 

ibid. 
jEgae,  in  Cilicia  Secunda, 

380 
jEgea,  in  Asia,  377 
^Elia,  vide  Hierusalem,  361 
^Emi,  idem  cum  jEno 
^Emonia,  in  Histria,  396 
^Enus,  in  Rhodope,  382 
^Esis,  in    Picenum   Anno- 

narium,  394 
Agatha,  Agde,    in    Narbo- 

nensis  Prima,  399 
Agdamia,  incertae  posit.  in 

Phrygia 
Aginnum,   Agen,  in   Aqui- 

tania  Secunda,  399 
Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  394 
Agrippina,     in    Germanica 

Secunda,  400 
Agraga,  incerta?  Provinciae, 

in  Hispania 


Aila,  in    Palaestina  Tertia, 

361 
Alabanda,  in  Caria,  377 
Alsesa,  in  Sicily,  394 
Alba    Pompeia,    in    Alpes 

Cottiae,  395 
Albanum,  in  Latium,  391 
Alba,  in  Latium,  ibid. 
Albensium  Civitas,  Vivaria, 

in  Viennensis,  398 
Albiga,  Alby,  in  Aquitania 

Prima,  399 
Albingaunum,  Albenga,  in 

Alpes  Cottia?,  395 
Aleria,  in  Corsica,  394 
Aletium,  in  Calabria,  393 
Aletium,  Alet,   in  Lugdu- 

nensis  Prima,  399 
Aletrium,  in  Latium,  391 
Alexandria,     in     ^Egyptus 

Prima,  356,  359 
Alexandria,  Scanderon,  in 

Cilicia  Secunda,  380 
Alexanum,  Alessano,  in  Ca- 

labria,  393 
Algiza,  vide  Argiza,  in  Asia 
Alinda,  in  Caria,  377 
Aliona,  in  Phrygia  Pacati- 

ana,  379 
Alipha,  in  Samnium,  393 
Altinum,  in  Venetia,  396 
Amadassa,  in  Phrygia  Sa- 

lutaris,  379 
Amalphia,  in  Campania,  392 
Amantia,  in  Epirus  Nova, 

383 
Amasea,  in  Helenopontus, 

375 


Amastris,  in    Paphlagonia, 

375 
Amathus,  in  Cyprus,  365 
Amathus,  in  Paloestina  Se- 

cunda,  361 
Ambianum,  Amiens,  in  Bel- 

gica  Secunda,  400 
Amblada,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Ambura,  vide  Amphora 
Ameria,  in  Umbria,  389 
Amida,     in    Mesopotamia, 

365 
Amisus,  in  Helenopontus, 

375 
Amiternum,  in  Valeria,  390 
Amorium,  in  Phrygia  Salu- 

taris,  379 
Amyzon,  in  Caria,  377 
Anagnia,  in  Campania,  391 
Anapolis,  incertce  posit.  ex 

Concil.  Sardicensi 
Anastasiopolis,  in  Caria,  377 
Anastasiopolis,   in    Galatia 

Prima,  375 
Anastasiopolis,  in  Phrygia 

Pacatiana,  379 
Anazarbus,  in   Cilicia  Se 

cunda,  380 
Anchialus,  in  Hsemimontis 

382 
Anchiasmus,  in  Epirus  Ve 

tus,  383 
Ancona,  in  Picenum  Sub 

urbicarium,  391 
Ancyra,  in  Phrygia  Pacati 

ana,  379 
Ancyra,  in  Galatia  Prima, 

375 
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Andera,  in  Asia,  377 
Andegavum,     Angiers,     in 

Lugdunensis  Tertia,  399 
Andrapa,  in  Helenopontus, 

375 
Andropolis,    in     iEgyptus 

Prima,  356 
Anaea,  in  Asia,  377 
Anemurium,     iu      Isauria, 

379 
Anenysia,  forsan  Anaea 
Anitha,  in  Arabia,  3G0 
Anicium,  ride  Vell.iva 
Aninetum,  in  Asia,  377 
Antaradus,     in     Phccnicia 

Prima,  3G5 
Antaeum,   in  Thebais   Pri- 

ma,  358 
Anthedon,      in     Palaestina 

Prima,  361 
Anthysa,  urbs  incertne  posit. 
Antinoe,  in  Thebais  Prima, 

358 
Antiochia  ad  Maeandrium, 

in  Caria,  377 
Antiochia   Mvgdonioe,  vide 

Nisibis,  in  Mesopotamia 
Antiochia,  in  Pisidia,  378 
Antiochia,  in  Syria  Prima, 

365,  367 
Antiochia   ad  Tragum,   in 

Isauria,  379 
Antipatris,     in     Palaestina 

Prima,  361 
Antiphellus,  in  Lycia,  378 
Antiphra,  in  Libya,  358 
Antipolis,  Antibe,  in  Nar- 

bonensis  Secunda,  399 
Antipyrgus,  in  Libya,  358 
Antissiodorum,  Auxerre,  in 

Lugdunensis  Quarta,  399 
Antithou,  in  Augustamuica 

Secunda,  358 
Antium,  in  Latium,  391 
Antrum,  incertae  positionis, 

in   Thessalia  vel  Samo- 

thracia 
Apamea,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Apamea,  in   Bithynia    Se- 

cunda,  376 
Apamea,  in  Syria  Secunda, 

365 
Aphnaeum,    in   Augustam- 

nica  Prima,  356 
Aphrodisias,  in  Caria,  377 
Aphroditopolis,  in  Arcadia, 

358 
Apiaria,  in  Mcesia  Secunda, 

382 
Apira,  in  Phrygia  Pacati- 

ana,  379 
Apollinis  Civitas  Parva,  in 

Thebais  Prima,  358 
Apollinis  Fanum,  in  Lydia, 

377 

o 


Apollonia,  in  Epirus  Nova, 
383 

Apollonia,  in  Lydia,  377 
Apollonias,  in  Caria,  ibid. 
Apollonias.in  Bithynia,  376 
Apta  Julia,  Apt,  in  Narbo- 

nensis  Secunda,  399 
Aptuchi  Fanum,  in  Penta- 

polis,  358 
Aqua  Viva,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Aqua.,,iiiDat'iaRipi'!isis,384 
Aquoe,  Acs,  in   Novempo- 

pulania,  399 
Aquae  Scxtiae,  Aix,  in  Nar- 

bonensis  Secunda,  ibid. 
Aquae  Statielke,  Acqui,  in 

Alpes  Cottiae,  395 
Aquileia,  in  Venetia,  396 
Aquinum,  in  Latium,  391 
Aquitana,    mcertoe  provin- 

cia  in  Africa 
Arabyssus,  in  Armenia  Se- 

cunda,  374 
Araclia,  in   Palaestina  Pri- 

ma,  3G1 
Arad,inPalaestinaTcrtia,V6. 
Aradus,   in   Phoenicia   Pri- 

ma,  3G5 
Arana,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Arausio,  Orange,  in  Vien- 

nensis  Secunda,  399 
Araxa,  in  Lycia,  378 
Arca,  in  Armenia  Sccunda, 

374 
Arca,  in   Plioenicia  Prima, 

365 
Arcabrica,   Arcas,  in    Car- 

thagincnsis  Hispania,  400 
Arcadiopolis,  in  Asia,  377 
Arcadiopolis,    in    Europa, 

382 
Archelais,  in  Palacstina  Pri- 

ma,  361 
Ardona,  in  Apulia,  393 
Arelate,  Arles,  in  Viennen- 

sis  Secunda,  399 
Areopolis,    in    Lydia    and 

Asia,  377 
Areopolis,     in     Paloestina 

Tertia,  361 
Arethusa,  in  Syria  Secun- 

da,  3G5 
Aretium,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Argentoratum,     Strasburg, 

in  Germanica  Prima,  400 
Argiza,  in  Asia,  377 
Argos,  in  Achaia,  383 
Ariarathia,  in  Armenia  Se- 

cunda,  374 
Ariassus,     in      Pamphylia 

Secunda,  378 
Ariminum,  in  Piccnum  An- 

nonarium,  395 
Arindela,  in  Palaestina  Ter- 

tia,  362 
e  2 


Arisila,  in  Aquitania  Prima, 

399 
Arista,  in  Bithynia,  376 
Arlana,  in  Phcenicia  Liba- 

ni,  365 
Armaquetius,  urbs  incertoe 

posit.  ex  Concil.  Sardi- 

censi 
Arpi,  in  Apulia,  393 
Arsinoe,    in  Arcadia,  358, 

359 
Arsinoe,  \a  Cyprus,  365 
Arverni,  Clermont,    in   A- 

quitania  Prima,  399 
Ascalon,  in  Pala>stina  Pri- 

ma,  361 
Asculum,  in  Picenum  Sub- 

urbicarium,  391 
Asencmsala,    vide    Sencm- 

sala 
Asinda,  Mcdina  Sidonia,  in 

Bcetica,  400 
Aspendus,    in     Pamphylia 

Prima,  378 
Aspona,  in  (Jalatia  Prima, 

375 
Assisium,  in  Umbria,  389 
Assus,  in  Asia,  377 
Asta,  Asti,  in  Alpes  Cottiae, 

395 
Asturica,  Astorga,  in  Gal- 

lascia,  402 
Astygis,  Ecija,  in  Boetica, 

400 
Asuna,  vide  Sasima,  374 
Atanassus,  in  Phrygia  Pa- 

catiana,  379 
Atella,  in  Campania,  393 
Aternum,  Pescara,  in  Pice- 

num  Suburbicarium,  391 
Athenae,  in  Achaia,  383 
Atina,  in  Campania,  391 
Atribis,    in  Augustamnica 

Secunda,  356 
Attalia,  in  Lydia,  377 
Attalia,   in  Pamphylia   Se- 

cunda,  378 
Attudi,   in   Phrygia   Paca- 

tiana,  379 
Aturum,  Aire,  in  Novem- 

populania,  399 
Avara,  in  Arabia,  360 
Auca,  in  Tarraconensis,400 
Aucanda,  in  Lycia,  378 
Avenio,  Avignon,  in  Vien- 

nensis  Secunda,  399 
Aventicum,     A^enchc,    in 

Maxima      Sequanorum, 

399 
Aufinia,  in  Picenum  Sub- 

urbicarium,  391 
Augusta     Rauracorum, 

Augst,  in  Maxima  Sequa- 

norum,  ibid. 
Augusta  Suessionum,  Sois- 


sons,  in  Belgica  Sccunda, 

399,  400 
Augusta,  in  Cilicia  Prima, 

380 
Augusta  Ausciorum,  Aux, 

in  Novempopulania,  399 
Augusta  Tauriiiorum,  Tu- 

rin,  in  Alpes  Cottiae,  395 
Augusta  Trevirorum,  Tri- 

ers,  in  Belgica  Prima,  399 
AugUSta   Vcromanduorum, 

400 
Augusta      Vindelicorum, 

Ausburg,  in  Ithcetia  Se- 

cunda,  396 
Augustodunum,   Autun,  in 

Lugduncnsis  Prima,  399 
Augustopolis,  in  Palaestina 

Tertia,  361 
Augustopolis,    in    Phrygia 

Salutavis,  379 
Aulium,  in  Asia,  377 
Aulon,  in  Epirus  Nova,  383 
Aurelia,  Orleans,  in  Lugdu- 

nensis  Quarta,  399 
Aureliopolis,  in  Asia,  377 
Auria,  Orense,  in  Gallaecia, 

402 
Ausona,  Vich  de  Ausona, 

in  Tarraconensis,  400 
Auximum,  Osmo,  in  Pice- 

num  Suburbicarium,391 
Axumis,  in  Ethiopia,  371 
Azana,  in  Phrygia  Pacati- 

ana,  379 
Azotus,in  Palnsstina  Prima, 

361 
Azuga,  vide  Vaga 

B 

Babylon,  in  Augustamnica 

Secunda,  356 
Bactra,  eadem  cum  Bacha- 

tha,  in  Paloostina  Tertia, 

or  in  Arabia,  360,  361 
Boatirae,    Beziers,  in   Nar- 

bonensis  Prima,  399 
Baioca,  Baieux,  in  Lugdu- 

nensis  Secunda,  ibid. 
Balanaea,  in  Theodorias,365 
Balandus,  in  Lydia,  377 
Balbura,  in  Lycia,  378 
Balcea,  urbs  incerta?  posit. 
Balia,  urbs  incertae  posit. 
Balneum  Regis,  Bagnarea, 

in  Tuscia,  388 
Bana,  in  Lydia,  377 
Bapara,  in  Mauritania  Cae- 

sariensis 
Baptinum,nrbs  incertoe  pos. 
Baratta,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Barca,  in  Pentapolis,  358 
Barcino,  Barcelona,  in  Tar- 

raconensis,  400 
Barcusa,urbsincertae  posit. 
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Bares,  in  Hellespontus,  376 
Bargaza,     al.    Baretta,    in 

Asia,  377 
Bargyla,  in  Caria,  ibid. 
Barissara,   forsan   Berissa, 

in  Armenia  Prima 
Baris,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Barium,  in  Apulia,  393 
Baschat,  vide  Bacatha,  361 
Basilinopolis,  in  Bithynia, 

376 
Basti,    Baza,  in  Carthagi- 

nensis,  400 
Batava  Castra,  vide  Pata- 

via,  in  Noricum,  385 
Batnoe,  in  Osrhoena,  365 
Bellovacum,    Beauvais,  in 

Belgica  Secunda,  400 
Bellunum,  Bclluno,  in  Ve- 

nctia,  396 
Beneventum,    in    Samnio, 

393 
Berenice,  in  Pentapolis,  358 
Bergomum,  in  Liguria,  395 
Berinopolis,  in  Galatia  Pri- 

ma,  375 
Berinopolis,    in    Lycaonia, 

378 
Berisse,  in  Armenia  Prima, 

374 
Berroea,  in  Syria  Prima,365 
Berrhaea,  in  Macedonia,383 
Berytus,  in  Phoenicia  Pri- 

ma,  365 
Bethauna,  urbs  incortoe  po- 

sitionis,  in  Syria 
Bigastrum,  in  Carthaginen- 

sis,  400 
Bindeum,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Bisuntio,  Besanson,  399 
Biturigoe,  Bourges,  in  Aqui- 

tania  Prima,  ibid. 
Bivinum,  al.  Vibinum,  Bo- 

vino,  in  Apulia,  393 
Bizya,  in  Europa  Thracia, 

382 
Blacena,    al.   Blatea,   urbs 

incertae    posit.   in  Dacia 

vel  Achaia 
Blanda,  in  Lucania,  393 
Bleandrus,  in  Phrygia  Pa- 

catiana,  379 
Blera,  Bieda,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Bobium,  in  Alpes   Cottiee, 

395 
Bollica,  Belley,  in  Maxima 

Sequanorum,  399 
Bononia,  in  ^Emylia,  395 
Bononia,  Bolougne,  in  Bel- 

gica  Secunda,  400 
Boraeum,  in  Pentapolis,  358 
Bosporus,  in  Scythia  trans 

Danube 
Bossa,  urbs  incertse  posit. 
Bostra,  in  Arabia,  360 


Botolium,      urbs     incertoe 

posit. 
Botrus,  in  Phoenicia  Prima, 

365 
Bova,  in  Brutia,  394 
Bovianum,  Boiano,  in  Sam- 

nium,  393 
Braeara,  in  Gallecia,  402 
Briocum,   in    Lugduncnsis 

Tertia,  399 
Brittonia,  in  Gallecia,  402 
Brixellum,     Bressello,     in 

^Emylia,  395 
Brixia,  Brescia,  in  Liguria, 

ibid. 
Brixino,  Brixen,  in  Rhoetia 

Secunda,  396 
Brullena,  in  Asia,  377 
Brundusium,    Brindisi,    in 

Calabria,  393 
Brysum,  in   Phrygia  Salu- 

taris,  379 
Bubastus,  in  Augustamnica 

Secunda,  356 
Bubon,  al.  Bunum,  in  Ly- 

cia,  378 
Budine,  in  Dacia,  384 
Bullidum,  in  Epirus  Nova, 

383 
Buna,  incertoe  posit.  in  Ly- 

cia 
Bura,  forsan  in  Achaia 
Burdigala,    Bourdeaux,    in 

Aquitania  Secunda,  399 
Busiris,   in  iEgyptus    Se- 

cunda,  358 
Buthrotum,  in  Epirus  Ve- 

tus,  383 
Butus,  in  ^Egyptus  Secun- 

da,  358 
Buxentum,  in  Lucania,  393 
Byblus,  in  Phocnicia  Prima, 

365 
Byzacium,  in  Byzacena 
Byzantium,  in  Europa,  382 


Cabasa,    in   ^Egyptus    Se- 

cunda,  358 
Cabellio,  Cavaillon,   in  Vi- 

ennensis  Secunda,  399 
Cabillonum,    Chalons    sur 

Saone,    in    Lugdunensis 

Prima,  ibid. 
Cabula,  urbs  incertee  posit. 
Cadi,  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana, 

379 
Cadurcum,Cahors,  in  Aqui- 

tania  Prima,  399 
Coena,  urbs  incertee  posit. 
Caerleon,   in  Britannia  Se- 

cunda,  405 
Coesaraugusta,     Saragossa, 

in  Tarraconensis,  400 
Coesarea,  in  Bithynia,  376 


Ceesarea,     in     Cappadocia 

Prima,  373 
Coesarea,inEuphratesia,365 
Coesarea,  in  Palaestina  Pri- 

ma,  361 
Ceesarea  Philippi,  vide  Pa- 
neas,  in  Phoenicia  Prima, 
365 
Caescna,  in  Flaminia,  395 
Calagurris,    Calahorra,    in 

Tarraconensis,  400 
Calatia,  in  Campania,  393 
Calenum,  Cagli,  in  Campa- 

nia,  ibid. 
Calinda,  in  Lycia,  378 
Callinicus,  inOsrhoena,365 
Callipolis,  in  Calabria,  393 
Callipolis,  in  Europa  Thra- 

cia,  382 
Callium,  Cagli,  in  Picenum 

Annonarium,  395 
Camarina,  in  Sicilia,  394 
Cameracum,   Cambray,   in 

Bclgica  Secunda,  400 
Camerinum,     in     Umbria, 

389 
Camuliana,  in  Cappadocia 

Secunda,  374 
Candas,  urbs  incertee  posit. 
Candida  Casa,  "Whitern,  in 
Valentia  Britannice,    404 
Canna,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Cannoe,  in  Apulia,  393 
Canotha,  in  Arabia,  360 
Cantanum,  in  Creta,  384 
Canusium,  in  Apulia,  393 
Caparcotia,     in    Paloestina 

Secunda,  361 
Capitolias,     in     Palaestina 

Secunda,  ibid. 
Caprulla,  in  Venetia,  396 
Capua,  in  Campania,  392 
Caput  Cillanum,  in  Mauri- 

tania  Coesariensis 
Caradea,  vide  Corada 
Caralis,  in  Sardinia,  394 
Carallus,     in      Pamphylia 

Prima,  378 
Carcaso,in  Narbonensis,399 
Carina,  in  Brutia,  394 
Carissa,    in     Paphlagonia, 

incert.  positionis 
Caristus,  in  Achaia,  383 
Carnutum,     Chartres,      in 
Lugdunensis  Quarta,  399 
Caropti,    forsan    Carothus, 

in  Cyrenaica 
Carpasia,  in  Cyprus,  365 
Carpathus,  in   Insulee   Cy- 

clades,  380 
Carpentoracte,  Carpentras, 
in   Viennensis   Secunda, 
399 
Carpis,  in   Pannonia  Infe- 
rior,  385 


Carroe,  in  Osrhoena,  365     . 
Carsia,  in  Achaia,  383 
Carteriopolis,    in    Cyprus, 

365 
Carthage,   in   Africa    Pro- 

consularis,  356 
Carthago,inCarthaginensis, 

400 
Casatana,  urbs  incertee  po- 

sit. 
Caschara,  in  Mesopotamia, 

365,  369 
Cassandria,  in  Macedonia, 

383 
Cassinum,  in  Latium,  391 
Cassium,  in  Augustamnica 

Prima,  356 
Cassus,  in  Pamphylia  Pri- 

ma,  378 
Castabala,   in   Cilicia    Se- 

cunda,  380 
Castrum  Martis,  in  Moesia 

Prima,  384 
Castrum  Valentini,  in  Tus- 

cia,  388 
Castrum  Uceciense,  Uzes, 
in    Narbonensis    Prima, 
399 
Castulo,   Gazlona,  in  Car- 

thaginensis,  400 
Casulee  Carianenses,  in  By- 

zaccna 
Catana,  in  Sicilia,  394 
Cathaquensa,  in  Numidia 
Catuellaunorum       Civitas, 
Chalons,   in  Champagne, 
in  Belgica  Secunda,  400 
Caunus,  in  Lycia,  378 
Cauria,  Coria,  in  Lusitania, 

400 
Celenderis,  in  Isauria,  379 
Celia,  in  Pannonia  Inferior, 

385 
Celina,  in  Venetia,  396 
Cemelene,  Cimies,  in  Alpes 

Maritimee,  398 
Ceneta,  Cencda,  in  Venetia, 

396 
Cenomanum,  Le  Mans,  in 
Lugdunensis  Tertia,  399 
Centumcellee,   Civita   Vec- 

chia,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Cepha,    in     Mesopotamia, 

365 
Cephalenia  Insula,  383 
Ceramus,  in  Hellespontus, 

376 
Ceramus,  in  Caria,  377 
Cerasa,  in  Lydia,  ibid. 
Cerasus,  in  Pontus    Pole- 

moniacus,  374 
Cerillus,  in  Brutia,  394 
Cestrus,  in  Isauria,  380 
Cetharquensusca,  vide  Ca- 
thaquensa 
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Chaeretapa,  in  Phrygia  Pa- 

catiana,  379 
Chalcedon,  in  Bithynia,  376 
Chalcis,  in  Achaia,  383 
Chalcis,  in  Syria  Prima,365 
Charadra,  in  Isauria,  3S0 
Chatimaca,  urbs  incertae  po- 

sitionis,  cx  Conc.  Sard. 
Chcironesus,  in  Crete,  383 
Chersonesus,     in    Europa 

Thraci33,  382 
Chios,  Insula  Cyclades,  380 
Choma,  in  Lycia,  378 
Chonochara,  vide  Comoara 
Chytrus,  in  Cyprus,  365 
Cibalis,  in  Savia,  3S5 
Cidissus,  in  Phrygia  Paca- 

tiana,  379 
Cilina,  iirbs  incertse  posit. 

ex  Conc.  Ephes. 
Cingulum,      in      Picenum 

Suburbicarium,  391 
Cinna,    in  Galatia    Prima, 

375 
Cinnaborium,    in    Phrygia 

Salutaris,  379 
Circesium.in  Osrhoena,365 
Ciscissa.inCappadocia  Pri- 

ma,  374 
Citium,  in  Crete,  383 
Citium,  in  Cyprus,  365 
Civitas  Albensium,  398 
Cius,  in  Bithynia,  376 
Claudiopolis,   in  Honorias, 

375 
Claudiopolis,  in  Isauria,360 
Clazomenae,  in  Asia,  377 
Cleopatris,  in  ^Egyptus  Pri- 

ma,  356 
Clusium,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Clypea,  in  Africa  Procon- 

sularis 
Clysma,  in  Arcadia,  358 
Cocilianum,  in  Lucania,393 
Ccelos,  in  Europa,  382 
Colobrassus,  in  Pamphylia 

Secunda,  378 
Colonia  Londinensium,  vide 

Colonia  Lindi,  in  Britan- 

nia,  405 
Colonia,  in  Cappadocia  Ter- 

tia,  374 
Colonia  Agrippina,  in  Ger- 

manica  Secunda,  400 
Colophon,  in  Asia,  377 
Colossa,  Chone,  in  Phrygia 

Pacatiana,  379 
Comacula,   Comacchio,  in 

Flaminia,  395 
Comaea,  in  Moesia  Secunda, 

382 
Comana,  in  Armenia   Se- 

cunda,  374 
Comana,  in  Pontus  Pole- 

nioniacus,  ibid 


Commachum,  in  Pamphy- 

lia  Secunda,  378 
Comoara,  in  Phcenicia  Li- 

bani,  365 
Complutum,  Alcala  de  He- 

nares,  in  Carthaginensis, 

400 
Comum,  Como,  in  Liguria, 

395 
Cone,  in  Phrygia  Salutaris, 

411 
Conimbrica,    Coymbra,    in 

Gallecia,  402 
Consentia,  Cosenza,  in  Bru- 

tia,  394 
Consoranni,  Conserans,  in 

Novempopulania,  399 
Constantia,    Coutance,    in 

Lugdunensis      Secunda, 

ibid. 
Constantia,   Constance,    in 

Maxima      Sequanorum, 

vide  Vindonissa 
Constantia,  in  Cyprus,  365 
Constantia,    al.    Cirta,    in 

Numidia,  355 
Constantine,      in     Arabia, 

360 
Convenae,     Cominges,     in 

Novempopulania,  399 
Coos,  in  Insulae  Cyclades, 

380 
Coprithis,  in  ^Egyptus  Pri- 

ma,  356 
Coptus,  in  Thebais  Secun- 

da,  358 
Coracesium,  in  Pamphylia 

Secunda,  378 
Corada,    in   Phcenicia  Li- 

bani,  365 
Corbasa,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 

cunda,  378 
Corcyra,  Corfu,  in  Epirus 

Vetus,  383 
Corduba,  Cordova,  in  Bce- 

tica,  400 
Cordylus,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 

cunda,  378 
Corfinium,  or  Valva,  393 
Coricus,  in  Cilicia  Prima, 

380 
Corinthus,  in  Achaia,  383 
Corisopitum,  in  Lugdunen- 

sis  Tertia,  399 
Corissia,  in  Achaia,  383 
Corna,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Cornetum,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Corniculana,  in  Mauritania 

Caesariensis 
Corone,  in  Achaia,  383 
Corone,  in  Bceotia,  ibid. 
Cortona,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Corydalla,  in  Lycia,  378 
Cotana,  in  Pamphylia  Pri- 

ma,  ibid 


Cotenopolis,  incertae  posit. 

in  iEgyptus,  357 
Cotyaium,  in  Phrygia  Sa- 

lutaris,  379 
Cratia,  al.   Flaviopolis,    in 

Honorias,  376 
Crecicna,  ili  Liguria,  395 
Crotona,  in  Brutia,  394 
Crusa,   Insula   Doridis,  in 

Sinu  Ccramico 
Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia,  in 

Assyria,  369 
Cucusus,  in  Armenia  Se- 

cunda,  374 
Cuma,  al.  Cyme,   in  Asia, 

377 
Cumae,  in  Campania,  392 
Cupersanum,    Conversano, 

in  Apulia,  393 
Cures,  St.  Anthimo,  in  Va- 

leria,  390 
Curia,    Coire,    in    Rhoetia 

Prima,  396 
Curium,  in  Cyprus,  365 
Curta,  in   Pannonia    Infe- 

rior,  385 
Cusa,   in  Thebais    Prima, 

358 
Cybira,  in  Caria,  377 
Cybistra,    in     Cappadocia 

Secunda,  374 
Cydonia,  in  Crete,  383 
Cyla,  al.  Ccelos,  in  Europa, 

382 
Cynopolis  Superior,  in  Ar- 

cadia,  356 
Cynopolis  Inferior,   in  JE~ 

gyptus  Secunda,  358 
Cypera,  in  Thessalia,  383 
Cypsela,  in  Rhodope,  382 
Cyrene,  in  Pentapolis,  358 
Cyrus,  in  Comagene,  365, 

368 
Cysamus,  in  Crete,  383 
Cvzicus,  in  Hellespontus, 

376 

D 

Dablis,  in  Bithynia,  376 
Dadibra,   in    Paphlagonia, 

375 
Daldus,  in  Lydia,  377 
Dalisandus,  in  Isauria,  380 
Damascus,     in     Phoenicia 

Libani,  365 
Danaba,  in   Phoenicia  Li- 

bani,  ibid. 
Dardanum,    in  Hellespon- 

tus,  376 
Darnis,  in  Libya,  358 
Dausara,  in  Osrhoena,  365 
Delos  Insula,  380 
Demetrias,    in    Thessalia, 

383 
Derbe,  in  Lycaonia,  378 


Dertona,  Tortona,  in  Alpes 

Cottiae.  395 
Dertosa,  Tortosa,  in  Tarra- 

conensis,  400 
Develtus,  in  Haemimontis, 

382 
Dia,  or  Dea  Vocontiorum, 

Die,    in  Viennensis   Se- 

cunda,  399 
Dianium,   Denia,   in  Car- 

thaginensis,  400 
Dicaesarea.in  Thessalia,383 
Diciozanabrus,  al.  Zenopo- 

lis,  in  Pamphylia,  378 
Dinia,  Digne,  in  Alpes  Ma- 

ritimae,  398 
Diocsesarea,  in  Isauria,  380 
Diocletiana,    in   Dardania, 

384 
Diocletianopolis,  in  Thra- 

cia,  382 
Dioclia,  in  Phrygia  Paca- 

tiana,  379 
Dionysias,  in  Arabia,  360 
Dionysiopolis,    in     Moesia 

Secunda,  382 
Dionysiopolis,  in    Phrygia 

Pacatiana,  379 
Diospolis,  in  Thracia,  382 
Diospolis,  in  jEgyptus  Se- 

cunda,  358 
Diospolis  Magna,  al.  The- 

bais  Magna,  in  Thebais 

Secunda,  ibid. 
Diospolis  Parva,  in  Thebais 

Secunda,  ibid. 
Diospolis,    al.    Lydda,    in 

Palaestina  Prima,  361 
Diospontum,  nameof  a  pro- 

vince,  not  of  a  city,  374 
Disthis,  in  Pentapolis,  358 
Dium,  in  Macedonia,  383 
Doara,  in  CappadociaTer- 

tia,  374 
Doberus,    in     Macedonia, 

383 
Docimaeum,  in  Phrygia  Sa- 

lutaris,  379 
Doclea,  in  Dalmatia,  385 
Dodone,  in   Epirus   Vetus, 

383 
Dola,  in  Lugdunensis  Ter- 

tia,  399 
Doliche,  in  Comagene,  365 
Domitiopolis,    in    Isauria, 

380 
Dora,  in  Palaestina  Prima, 

361 
Dorlanis.urbsincertae  posit. 

ex  Conc.  Sardic. 
Dorovernia,    in    Britannia 

Prima,  405 
Dorylaeum,  in  Phrygia  Sa- 

lutaris,  379 
Drusipara,  in  Euiopa,  382 
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Duassedemsai,  vide  Selem- 

sal 
Dumium,  in  Gallecia,  402 
Durostorum,  in  Mcesia  Se- 

cunda,  382 
Dyrrachium,  Doracium,  in 

Epirus  Nova,  383 

E 

Ebora,  Evora,  Lu  Lusitania, 

400 
Eboracum,in  Britannia,405 
Ebrodunum,    Ambrun,    in 

Alpes  Maritimn?,  398 
Ebroica,  Eureux,  in   Lug- 

dunensis  Secunda,  399 
Ebusus,  Insula,  402 
Echinus,  in  Thessalia,  383 
Echineota,  incertoe  posit.  in 

jEgyptus 
Edessa,  in  Osrhoena,  365, 

369 
Egabrum,  Cabra,  in  Bceti- 

ca,  400 
Egara,  Tarrassa,  in  Tarra- 

conensis,  ibid. 
Egara,  in  Phrygia  Pacati- 

ana,  379 
E;;ita,  Eidania,   in   Lusita- 

nta,  4(ff) 
Egnatia,  in  Byzacena 
Elana,  al.  Neela,  in  Arabia, 

360 
Elatea,  in  Achaia,  383 
Ekea,  in  Asia,  377 
Elearchia,  in  .lEgyptus  Se- 

cunda,  358,  360 
Elesma,    vide    Clysma,    in 

Arcadia,  358 
Eleuthera,  in  Crete,  383 
Eleutheropolis,  in  Palaesti- 

na  Prima,  361,  363 
Elia,   in  Palaestina  Prima, 

361 
Eliberis,  Elvira,  in  Beetica, 

400 
Eliocrota,   Lorca,  in  Car- 
thaginensis       Hispaniae, 

ibid. 
Elusa,    Eause,  in  Novem- 

populania,  399 
Elusa,  in  Palaestina  Tertia, 

361 
Emerita,  Merida,  in  Lusi- 

tania,  400 
Emesa,inPhoemcia  Libani, 

365 
Eminium,  incertae  posit.  in 

Hispania 
Emmaus,    vide    Nicopolis, 

361 
Emporiae,     Empurias,     in 

Tarraconensis,  400 
Engolisma,  Angoulesme,  in 
Aquitania  Secunda,  399 


Epala,  al.  Epula,  urbs  in- 

certae  posit. 
Ephesus,  in  Asia,  377 
Epidaurus,  Ragusa,  in  Dal- 

matia,  385 
Epiphania,  in  Syria  Secun- 

da,  365 
Epiphania,   in   Cilicia   Se- 

cunda,  380 
Eporedia,  Jurea,   in   Ligu- 

ria,  395 
Ergavica,  Alcaniz,  in  Car- 

thagincnsis,  400 
Erisa,  in  Caria,  377 
Erra,  in  Arabia,  360 
Erymne,  in  Pamphylia  Pri- 

ma,  378 
Erythra,  in  Pentapolis,  358 
Erytroe,  in  Asia,  377 
Esbus,  in  Arabia,  360 
Etene,  in   Pamphylia  Pri- 

ma,  378 
Evaria,  al.  Euroia,  al.  Jus- 

tinianopolis,    in    Phoeni- 

cia  Libani,  365 
Evaza,  in  Asia,  377 
Eucarpia,  in  Phrygia  Salu- 

taris,  379 
Eudoxias,  in  Lycia,  378 
Eudoxias,  inPamphylia  Se- 

cunda,  ibid. 
Eugubium,  Gubbio,  in  Um- 

bria,  389 
Eulandra,  urbs  incertae  po- 

sitionis 
Eumenia,    in   Phrygia  Pa- 

catiana,  379 
Euria,  m  Epirus  Vctus,  383 
Europus,     al.     Amphipolis 

and  Thapsacum,  in  Eu- 

phratesia,  365 
Euusum,  vide  Ebusus  In- 

sula 


Faleronia,  Faleroni,  in  Pi- 

cenum      Suburbicarium, 

391 
Fanum  Jovis,  in  Asia,  377 
Fanum  Fortuna?,  Fano,  in 

Picenum      Annonarium, 

395 
Faventia,  Faenza,   in  Fla- 

minia,  ibid. 
Faustinopolis,  in  Cappado- 

cia  Secunda,  374 
Feltria,  Feltri,  in  Venetia, 

396 
Ferentinum,  in  Latium,  391 
Ferentium,      Ferento,      in 

Tuspia,  388 
Fesulae,  Fiezoli,  in  Tuscia, 

ibid. 
Ficoclae,  Cervia,  in  Flami- 

nia.  395 


Fidense,  in  Valeria,  390 

Firmum,  Firmo,  in    Pice- 

num  Suburbicarium,  391 

Flagonea,  vide  Phragonea, 

in    jEgyptus     Secunda, 

358 

Flaviopolis,   in  Cilicia   Se- 

cunda,  380 
Florentia,  Florence.in  Tus- 

cia,  388 
Formiae,  in  Latium,  391 
Forontoniana,  in  Bizacena 
Forum  Flaminii,  For-flam- 

mo,  in  Umbria,  389 
Foram   Claudii,   Oriolo,  in 

Tuscia,  388 
Forum  Novum,   Vescovio, 

in  Umbria,  389 
Forum    Sempronii,   in   Pi- 
cenum  Annonarium,  395 
Forum  Cornelii,  Imola,  in 

Flaminia,  ibid. 
Forum  Livii,  Forli,  in  Fla- 

minia,  ibid. 
Forutn   Popilii,   in    Flami- 

nia,  ibid. 
Forum  Julii,  Friuli,  in  His- 

tria,  396 
Forum   Trajani,   in   Sardi- 

nia,  394 
Forum    Julii,    Frejuz,    in 
Narbonensis      Secunda, 
399 
Fragonia,  in  Egyptus  Se- 

cunda,  358 
Frequentum,    Fricenti,    in 

Samnium,  393 
Fulginum,  Fulgino,  inUm- 

bria,  389 
Fundi,  in  Latium,  391 
Furconium,     Forconio,    in 
Valeria,  390 


Gabala,  in  Lydia,  377 
Gabala,  in  Thcodorias,  365 
Gabalum,  Mande,  in  Aqui- 

tania  Prima,  399 
Gabbus,    in    Syria    Prima, 

365 
Gabii,  in  Latium,  391 
Gadamautus.r/rfe  Hydmau- 

tus,  in  Lycaonia,  379 
Gadamusa,   in    Mauritania 

Sitifensis 
Gadara,  in   Palaestina    Se- 

cunda,  361 
Gaiopolis,  forsan  Gaeapolis, 

in  Arabia 
Gangra,  inPaphlagonia,375 
Gargara,  in  Asia,  377 
Gava;a,    inccrtae    posit.    in 

.ffigyptus,  358 
Gaza,  in  Palaestina  Prima, 

361,  363 


Gazula,    incertae   posit.   in 

-iEgyptus,  358 
Gegita,  in  Mauritania  Sitif- 

ensis 
Geneva,  in  Viemiensis  Pri- 

ma,  398 
Genua,in  Alpes  Cottiae,  395 
Geone,   in   Pamphylia  Se- 

cunda,  378 
Gerara,   in   Palaestina  Pri- 

ma,  361 
Gerasa,  in  Arabia,  360 
Germa,    in    Hellespontus, 

376 
Germanicia,    in  Enphrate- 

sia,  365 
Germanicopolis,  in  Isauria, 

380 
Gcronta,  vcl  Gerus,  velGe- 

ranus    Locus,   urbs   in- 

certae  posit.  in  Armenia, 

vel  Maccdonia 
Gerunda,  Girone,   in  Tar- 

raconensis,  400 
Gerus,     in    Augustamnica 

Prima,  356 
Gilsata,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 

cunda,  378 
Gindarus,  in  Syria  Prima, 

367 
Girberis,  in  Tripolis,  356 
Glandata,  Glandeve,  in  Al- 

pes  Maritimne,  398 
Gnidus,  in  Caria,  378 
Gnossus,  in  Crete,  393 
Gomphi,  in  Thessalia,  ibid. 
Gordus,  in  Lydia,  377 
Gordus,  in  Bithynia,  376 
Gortena,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Gortyna,  in  Crete,  383 
Gradus,  Grado,  in  Venetia, 

396 
Gratianopolis,  Grenoble,  Li 

Viennensis,  398 
Gravisca,  Montalto,  in  Tus- 

cia,  388 
Grumentum,  Agrimonte,  in 

Lucania,  393 

H 

Hadria,  Adri,  in  Picenum 

Suburbicarium,  391 
Hadria,  Adri,  in  Flaminia, 

395 
Hadriana,  in  Bithynia,  376 
Hadrianopolis,    in    Haemi- 

montis,  382 
Hagulstade,  in    Britannia, 

407 
Halicarnassus,  in  Caria,377 
Harpasa,  in  Caria,  ibid. 
Hebrides  Insulse 
Helena,  Elna,  in   Narbon- 

ensis,  399 
Helice,  in  Achaia,  383 
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Heliopolis,  in  Augastamni- 

ca  Secunda,  358 
Heliopolis,  in  Pheenicia  Li- 

bani,  365 
Hellene,  in  Lydia,  377 
Hcllcnopolis,  in  Bithynia, 

376 
Helmham,  or  F.lmham,  in 

Britannia,  407 
Hephasstia,  in  Macedonia, 

383 
Hephaestus,  in  Augustam- 

nica  Prima,  356 
Heraclea,   in  Augustamni- 

ca  Prima,  ibid. 
Heraclea,    in    Macedonia, 

383 
Heraclea,  in  Europa  Thra- 

cise,  382 
Heraclea,  in  Lydia,  377 
Heraclea  Latmi,  in  Caria, 

ibid. 
Heraclea  Ponti,  in  Hono- 

rias,  375 
Heraclea  Salbaci,  in  Caria, 

377 
Heraclea  Superior,  in  Ar- 

cadia,  358 
Herdona,  Ardona,  iu  Apu- 

lia,  393 
Herefordia,    in   Britannia, 

405 
Hermonthcs,     in     Thebais 

Secunda,  358 
Hermopolis  Parva,  in  JE- 

gyptus  Prima,  356 
Hermopolis  Magna,  inThe- 

bais  Prima,  357 
Hermopolis,  in  Isauria,  380 
Hierapetra,  in  Crete,  383 
Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia  Pa- 

catiana,  379 
Hierapolis,  in  Isauria,  380 
Hierocresarea,  in  Lydia,  377 
Hieropolis,  in  Euphratesia, 

365 
Hierusalem,    in    Palaestina 

Prima,  361,  364 
Himeria,  in  Osrhoena,  365 
Hippo   Diaretorum,  in   A- 

frica  Proconsularis,  355 
Hippo  Regius,  in  Numidia, 

ibid. 
Hippus,  in  Palaestina  Se- 

cunda,  361 
Hipsele,  in  Thebais  Prima, 

358 
Hipsus,  in  Phrygia  Saluta- 

ris,  379 
Hircani,  in  Lydia,  377 
Hispalis,  Seville,  in  Bceti- 

ca,  400 
Hispellum,  in  Umbria,  389 
Honomada,   in    Lycaonia, 

378 


Hortanum,  Horti,  in   Tus- 

cia,  388 
Hyila,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Hydmaiitus,   in    Lycaonia, 

379 
Hydrax,  in Pentapolis,  358 
Hydruntum,     Otranto,    in 

Calabria,  393 
Hyp;rpa,  in  Asia,  377 

I 

Jabruda,  in  Phoenicia  Li- 

bani,  365 
Jadera,  in  Dalmatia,  3S5 
Jamna,  in  Minorica,  402 
Jamnia,  in  Palaestina  Pri- 

ma,  364 
Jassus,  in  Caria,  377 
Ibonium,  vide  Bivinum 
Iborea,    in    Helenopontus, 

375 
Iconium,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Jericho,  in  Palsstina  Pri- 

ma,  361 
Ignatia,  in  Apulia,  393 
Ilerda,  Lerida,   in    Tarra- 

conensis,  400 
Ilipa,  al.  Ilipla,  Niebla,  in 

Bcetica,  ibid. 
Ilistra,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Ilium,  in  Hellespontus,  376 
Illicias  Alicante,  in  Cartha- 

ginensis,  40  i 
Illiturgis,  incertae  posit.  in 

Hispania 
Ilusa,   in   Phrygia   Pacati- 

ana.  379 
Ingilon,  urbs  incertae  posit. 
Insuke,  vide  Hebrides 
Interamnia,  Terni,  in  Um- 

bria,  389 
Interamnia,  Teramo,  in  Pi- 

cenum     Suburbicarium, 

391 
Jonopolis,   vide  Junopolis, 

in  Paphlagonia,  375 
Joppa,  in  Palacstina  Prima, 

361 
Jotape,  in  Isauria,  380 
Irenopolis,    in    Cilicia    Se- 

cunda,  ibid. 
Iria  Flavia,   El  Padron,  in 

Gallecia,  402 
Isaura,  in  Lycaouia,  378 
Iscus,   in   Dacia    Ripensis, 

384 
Isinda,   in   Pamphylia   Se- 

cunda,  378 
Istonium,  in  Samnium 
Italica,  Sevilla  la  Vieja,  in 

Boetica,  400 
Itoana,   Bitoana,  in   Phry- 

gia  Pacatiana,  379 
Juliopolis.in  Galatia  Prima, 

375 


Junopolis,  in  Paphlagonia, 

375 
Juritum,  urbs  inccrtae  posit. 
Justiniana  Prima,  in  Prae- 

valitana,  384 
Justinianopole,    al.   Mocis- 

sus,  in  Cappadocia  Ter- 

tia,  374 
Juvavia,  in  Noricum,  385 


Labdia,  vel  Lapda 
Lacedaemon,  in  Achaia  383 
Lacobriga,  incerta;  posit.  in 

Hispania 
Lactoratium,  Lectoure,   in 

Novempopulania,  399 
Laerus,  urbs  vel  ins  ila  in- 

certoe     posit.    in    .lEgaeo 

Mari 
Lagania,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 

cunda,  378 
Lamecum,  Lamego,  in  Gal- 

lecia,  402 
Lamia,  in  Thessalia,  333 
Lamphauia,    urbs    incertae 

posit. 
Lampsacus,  in  Hellespon- 

tus,  376 
Lamus,  in  Isauria,  379 
Landava,   LandafT,  in  Bri- 

tannia  Secunda,  405 
Laniobra,  incertae  posit.  in 

Hispania 
Laodicea,  in   Phrygia  Pa- 

catiana,  379 
Laodicea,  in  Pisidia,  ibid. 
Laodicea,    in    Theodorias, 

365 
Laodicea,  in  Phoenicia  Li- 

bani,  ibid. 
Lapitlms,  in  Cyprus,  ibid. 
Lappa,  i    Crete,  383 
Laranda,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Larima,  in  Caria,  377 
Larissa,  in  Thessalia,  383 
Larissa,  in  Syria  Secunda, 

365 
Lascara,  Lescar,  in  Novem- 

populania,  399 
Latopolis,   in  Thebais  Se- 

cunda,  358 
Laudunum,  Leon,  in  Bel- 

gica  Secunda,  400 
Laverica,  incertae  posit.  in 

Hispania 
Lavici,  in  Latium,  391 
Laureacum,   Lork,  in  No- 

ricum,  385 
Laus    Pompeia,    Lodi,    in 

Liguria,  395 
Lauzada,  in  Isauria,  380 
Lebedus,  in  Asia,  377 
Ledra,  in  Cyprus,  365 
Legio,Lcon,  in  Gallecia,402 


Lemandus,   in  PsntapoHs, 

358 
Lemovica,  Limoges,  in  A- 

quitania  Prima,  399 
Leontini,  Lentini,  in  Sicilia, 

391 
Leontopolis,  in  Augustam- 

nica  Secunda,  356 
Leptis  Magna,  in  Tripolis, 

ibid. 
Lete,  in  Macedonia,  383 
Letus,  in  ^Egyptus  Prima, 

356 
Lexovium,  Lisieux,  in  Lug- 

dunensis  Secunda,  399 
Libias,  in  Palaestina  Prima, 

361 
Lichfield,  in  Britannia,  407 
Lilybaeum,  Marsala,  in  Si- 

cilia,  394 
Limenopolis,  in  Pisidia,379 
Limyra,  in  Lycia,  378 
Lindisfarne,   in   Britannia, 

407 
Lindocolina,     al.     Lindum 

Colonia,  Lincoln,  in  Bri- 

tannia,  405 
Lingones,  Langres,  in  Lug- 

dunensis  Prima,  399 
Linoe,inBithynia  Secunda, 

376 
Linternum,    in    Campania, 

392 
Lipara  Insula,  394 
Lisia,  urbs  incertae  posit. 
Lisinia,  in  Pisidia 
Lissus,  Alessio,  in  Prseva- 

litana,  384 
Lista,  in  Valcria,  390 
Locri,Gieraci,  in  Brutia,393 
Londinum,  in  Britannia,405 
Lorium,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Luca,  in  Tuscia,  ibid. 
Lucus  Augusti,  in  Gallecia, 

402 
Luetum,  urbs  incerta?  posit. 
Lugdunum,  Lyons,  in  Lug- 

dunensis  Prima,  399 
Luna,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Luteva,  Lodeue,  in  Narbo- 

nensis  Prima,  399 
Lybias,  in  Isauria,  380 
Lycopolis,  in  Thebais  Pri- 

ma,  358 
Lychnidus,  inEpirus  Nova, 

383 
Lydda,  vide  Diospolis,  361 
Lydda,   in  Palaestina    Pri- 

ma,  ibid. 
Lypia,  Luspiae,  in  Calabria, 

393 
Lyrbae,  in  Pamphylia  Pri- 

ma,  378 
Lysias,  in  Phrygia  Saluta- 

ris,  379 
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Lysimachia,  in  Europa,  382 
Lysinia,  in   Pamphylia  Se- 

cunda,  378 
Lystra,  in  Lycaonia,  ibid. 

M 

Macedonopolis,  urbs  incer- 

tae  posit.  in  Mesopotamia 
Maeonia,  in  Lydia,  377 
Magalona,Islc  of  Magalone, 

in  Narbonensis  Sccunda, 

399 
Magidis,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 

ctinda,  378 
Magnesia  Manandri,  in  A- 

sia,  377 
Magnesia   Sipyli,  in  Asia, 

ibid. 
Magnetum,   incertee    posit. 

in  Hispania 
Mnjorica  Insula,  402 
Maiuma,  in  Palaostina  Pri- 

ma,  3G1,  363 
Malaca,  Malaga,  in  Bretica, 

400 
Malleotana,    urbs    incertac 

posit.  forsan  Malliattha, 

in  Arabia 
Mallus.in  Cilicia  Prima,380 
Mallus,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Manturanum.in  Tuscia,388 
Marathon,  in  Achaia,  383 
Marcelilanum,  vide  Cosilia- 

num 
Marciana,  in  Lycia,  378 
Marcianopolis,    in    Moesia 

Secunda,  382 
Marcopolis,     in    Osrhoena, 

365 
Mareotis,  in  YEgyptus  Pri- 

ma,  356 
Margus,  in  Maesia  Prima, 

384 
Mariama,  Mariamne,  in  Sy- 

ria  Secunda,  365 
Mariana,  in  Corsica,  394 
Marianopolisr    in    Euphra- 

tesia,  365 
Marianum,  in  Venetia,  396 
Marmarica,  in  Libya,  358 
Maronia,  in  Rhodope,  382 
Marruvium,   al.    Marsi,    in 

Valeria,  390 
Martyropolis,    in    Mesopo- 

tamia  Prima,  365 
Massilia,  Marseilles,  in  Vi- 

ennensis  Secunda,  399 
Mastaura,  in  Lydia,  377 
Matelica,  in  Picenum  Sub- 

urbicarium,  391 
Matisco,  Mascon,  in  Lug- 

dunensis  Prima,  399 
Mauriana,  St.  Jean  de  Mau- 

rienne,  in  Viennensis,399 
Maustaura,  in  Lycia,  378 


Maximianopolis,  in  Arabia, 

360 
Maximianopolis,    in    Rho- 

dope,  382 
Maximianopolis,    in   Pam- 

phylia  Sccunda,  378 
Maximianopolis,  in  Palaes- 

tina  Sccunda,  361 
Maximianopolis,    in    Thc- 

bais  Secunda,  358 
Mcdaba,  in  Arabia,  360 
Mcdiolanum,  Milan,  in  Li- 

guria,  395 
Mediomatricum,    Metz,   in 

Belgica  Prima,  399 
Megalopolis,  in  Achaia,  383 
Megara,  in  Achaia,  ibid. 
Melda,  Meaux,  399 
Melita  Insula,  394 
Melitene,   in  Armcnia  Se- 

cunda,  374 
Melitopolis,   in   Hellespon- 

tus,  376 
Melos  Insula,  380 
Melphia,  Mclfi,   in  Apulia, 

393 
Memphis,  in  Arcadia,  358 
Menelaites,    in     JEgyptus 

Prima,  356 
Menevia,    St.    David's,    in 

Britannia,  405 
Mennith,  in  Palocstina  Se- 

cunda,  361 
Mentesa,  Mentexa,  in  Car- 

thaginensis,  400 
Mcsembria,in  Haemimontis, 

382 
Messana,  in  Sicilia,  394 
Messene,  in  Achaia,  383 
Metelis,  in  ^Egyptus   Pri- 

ma,  356 
Methymna,  in  Lesbos,  380 
Metrocomia,  vide  Bacatha, 

in  Palaestina  Tertia 
Melropolis,  in  Asia,  377 
Metropolis,    in    Thessalia, 

383 
Metropolis,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Mevania,  Bevagna,  in  Um- 

bria,  389 
Midaium,  in  Phrygia  Salu- 

taris,  379 
Migirpa,  in  Africa  Procon- 

sularis 
Mignenia,  urbs  incertae  po- 

sit.  forsan  Magniana,  in 

Illyricum  Occidentale 
Miletus,  in  Caria,  377 
Mileum,  al.  Milevis,  in  Nu- 

midia,  355 
Miniza,  al.  Mnisus,  in  Me- 

sopotamia,  3G5 
Minoida,   al.   Mennith,    in 

Palaestina  Sccunda,  361 
Minorica  Insula,  40'i 


Minturna;,    in    Campania, 

392 
Misenum,in  Campania,«6«/. 
Misthium,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Mocissus,  vide  Justinopolis, 

in  Cappadocia  Tertia,374 
Mocta,  vide  Mopta  vel  Mo- 

zota 
Moguntiacum,     Ments,    in 

Germanica  Prima,  400 
Molitianum,    urbs   incertae 

posit. 
Mopsuestia,  in  Cilicia  Sc- 

cunda,  380 
Morea,  al.  Famagorea,  urbs 

incertae  positionis 
Mostena,  in  Lydia,  377 
Mosynus,  in  Phrygia  Paca- 

tiana,  379 
Muranum,  Morano,  in  Bru- 

tia,  394 
Mursa,  in  Savia,  385 
Mutina,  Modena,  in  ^Emy- 

lia,  395 
Myndus,  in  Caria,  377 
Myra,  in  Lycia,  378 
Myrrina,  in  Asia,  377 
Myriangelus,  urbs  incertae 

positionis 
Myrum,al.Merum,in  Phry- 

gia  Salutaris,  379 
Mytelenc,  in  Lesbos,  380 

N 
Nacolia,   in  Phrygia  Salu- 

taris,  379 
Naissus,  in  Dacia  Ripensis, 

384 
Namnetes,  Nantes,  in  Lug- 

dunensis  Tertia,  399 
Narbo,  in  NarbonensisPri- 

ma,  399 
Narnia,  Narni,  in  Umbria, 

389 
Naucratia,      in     ^Egyptus 

Prima,  356 
Naulochns,  in  Asia,  377 
Naupactus,  Lcpanto,  in  A- 

chaia,  383 
Naxus  Insula,  380 
Nazianzum,  in  Cappadocia 

Tertia,  374 
Nea,  vide  Sanaea,  in  Phry- 

gia  Pacatiana,  379 
Neapolis,  Naplcs,  in  Cam- 

pania,  392 
Neapolis,    in     Macedonia, 

383 
Neapolis,  in  Caria,  377 
Neapolis,  in  Arabia,  360 
Neapolis,   Sichem,   in  Pa- 

laistina  Prima,  361 
Nebium,  in  Corsica,  394 
Neela,  vide  Elana,  in  Ara- 

bia,  360 


Neinausum,     Nismes,     in 

Narbonensis,  399 
Neocaesarea,  in  Pontus  Po- 

lemoniacus,  374 
Neocacsarea,   in    Bithynia, 

376 
Neocoesarea,  vide  Caesarea, 

in  Euphratensis 
Nepe,  vulgo  Nepi,  in  Tus- 

cia,  388 
Nephelis,  in  Isauria,  380 
Neritum,  Nardo,  in  Cala- 

bria,  393 
Nessyna,  Nessus,  in  Dar- 

dania,  384 
Nibe,  Nive,  in  Arabia,  360 
Nicaea,  Nice,  in  Alpes  Ma- 

ritimae,  398 
Nicaea,  Nice,  in  Bithynia, 

376 
Nicephorium,  in  Osrhoena, 

365 
Nicium,  in  ^Egyptus  Pri- 

ma,  356 
Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia,376 
Nicopolis,  in  Epirus  Vetus, 

383 
Nicopolis,    in    Morsia   Se- 

cunda,  382 
Nicopolis,  in  Thracia,  ibid. 
Nicopolis,  in  Armenia  Pri- 

ma,  374 
Nicopolis,  Emmaus,  in  Pa- 

laestina  Prima,  361,  364 
Nicotera,  Nicodro,  in  Bru- 

tia,  394 
Nilopolis,  in  Arcadia,  358 
Nisibis,    in    Mesopotamia, 

365,  369 
Nisilectum,    urbs    incertae 

posit. 
Nitria,  in  jEgyptus  Prima, 

356 
Nivernum,  Nevers,  in  Lug- 

dunensis  Quarta,  399 
Nola,  in  Campania,  392 
Nomentum,  Lamentana,  in 

Valeria,  390 
Nosalena,  urbs  incertae  pos. 

forsan  in  Armenia  Minor 
Nova,  in  Venetia,  396 
Nova  Aula,  in  Asia,  377 
Novae,  in  Moesia  Secunda, 

382 
Novaria,  in  Liguria,  395 
Noviodunum,  in  Savia,  385 
Noviodunum,     Noyon,     in 

Belgica  Secunda,  400 
Nuceria,   Noccra,   in   Um- 

bria,  389 
Numana,   Humana,  in   Pi- 

cenum     Suburbicarium, 

391 
Nursia,  Norza,  in  Valeria, 
390 
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Nysa,  vel  Xesus,  in  Lycia, 

378 
Nyssa,  in  Asia,  377 
Nyasa,  in  Cappadocia  Se- 

cunda,  374 

O 
Oasis   Magna,  in  Thebais 

Prinia,  358 
Occa,  in  Hellespontus,  376 
Ocriculum,  in  Umbria,  389 
Octodurum,  Martenach,  in 

Alpes  Graiae,  398 
Odessus.  in  Moesia  Secun- 

da,  382 
CEea,  in  Tripolis,  356 
CEneanda,  in  Lycia.  378 
Olbia,   in   Pamphylia   Se- 

cunda,  ibid. 
Olbia,   in  Pentapolis,   358, 

359 
Olbus,  in  Isauria,  3S0 
Olero,  Oleron,  in  Xovem- 

populania,  399 
Oliva,  in  Mauritania  Sitif- 

ensis 
Olympus,  in  Lycia,  378 
Olysippo,  Lisbone,  in  Lu- 

sitania,  400 
Onosada,  al.  Usada,  in  Ly- 

caonia,  378 
Onosarta,  in  Syria  Prima, 

365 
Onium,  al.  Ilium,   in  Au- 

gustamnica  Secunda,  356 
Onuphis,  in  -Egyptus  Pri- 

ma,  ibid. 
Opita,  urbs  incertae  posit. 
Optergium,  Oderzo,  in  Ve- 

netia,  396 
Opus,  in  Achaia,  383 
Orchades,  in  Britannia,  404 
Orcistus,  in  Galatia  Secun- 

da,  375 
Orestis,  in  Brutia,  394 
Oretum,  Oreto,  in  Cartha- 

ginensis,  400 
Oreum,  in  Achaia,  3S3 
Orgellum,in  Tarraconensis, 

400 
Orthosias,  in  Phoenicia  Pri- 

ma,  365 
Orthosias,  in  Caria,  377 
Ortona,  in  Samnium,  393 
Osca.  in  Tarraconensis,  400 
Ossismorum,  in  Lugdunen- 

sis  Tertia 
Ossonaba,  Estoy,  in  Lusi- 

tania,  400 
Ostia,  in  Latium,  3S7,  391 
Ostracina,    in    Augustam- 

nica  Prima,  356 
Otrum,  in   Phrygia   Salu- 

taris,  379 
Ovilabis,  in  Noricum,  385 


Oximum,  Hiesmes,  in  Lug- 
dunensis  Secunda,  399 

Oxoma,  al.  Uxama,  Osma, 
in  Carthaginensis,  400 

Oxyrinchus,  in  Arcadia,358 


Pachneumonis,  in   Jigyp- 

tus  Seeunda,  358 
Paemanium,  in  Hellespon- 

tus,  376 
Pffstum,   Pesto,   in   Luca- 

nia,  393 
Palaebisca,    in    Pentapolis, 

358 
Palaeopolis,  in  Asia,  377 
Palaeopolis,    in  Pamphylia 

Secunda,  378 
Palladianum,  urbs  incertae 

posit. 
Pallentia,   in  Carthaginen- 

sis,  400 
Palma,  in  Majorica,  402 
PalmyTa,  in  Phoenicia  Li- 

bani,  365 
Paltus,  in  Theodorias,  al. 

Syria  Prima,  ibid. 
Pampelona,  in  Tarraconen- 

sis,  400 
Panaephysus,  in  Augustam- 

nica  Prima,  356,  360 
Paneas,  al.  Caesarea    Phi- 

lippi,   in   Phoenicia   Pri- 

ma,  365 
Panemoticus,  in  Pamphylia 

Secunda,  378 
Panium,  in  Europa,  382 
Panopolis,  in  Thebais  Pri- 

ma,  358 
Panormus,  Palermo,  in  Si- 

cilia,  394 
Paphos,  in  Cyprus,  365 
Pappa,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Paraetonium,  in  Libya,  358 
Paralaus,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Parallus,  in  Arcadia,  358 
Paralus,   in  JSgyptus   Se- 

cunda,  ibid. 
Paraxia,  urbs  incertae  posit. 

in  Macedonia 
Parembola,  in  Arabia,  360 
Parentium,  in  Histria,  396 
Parisii,  Paris,  in  Lugdun- 

ensis  Quarta,  399 
Parium,inHellespontus,376 
Parma,  in  ^Emylia,  395 
Pamassus,  in  Cappadocia 

Tertia,  374 
Paros  Insula,  380 
Parosithus,    urbs    incerta? 

positionis 
Partenium,  in   Mauritania 

Sitifensis 
Parttcopolis,  in  Macedonia, 

383 


Parus,  urbs  incertae  posit. 

in  Pisidia 
Patara,  in  Lycia,  378 
Patavia,  al.  Batava  Castra, 

Passaw,  in  Noricum,  3S5 
Patavium,  Padua,  in  Venc- 

tia,  396 
Patavium,  inBithynia,  376 
Paternum,  urbs  incertae  po- 

sit.  in   Cappadocia    Se- 

cunda,  forsan  Parnassus 
Pausola,  in  Picenum  Sub- 

urbicarium,  391 
Pautalia,  in  Dardania,  384 
Pella,    in    Pamphylia    Se- 

cunda,  378 
Pella,  in  Palaestina  Secun- 

da,  361 
Pelte,  in  Phrygia  Pacati- 

ana,  379 
Pelusium,  in  Augustamnica 

Prima,  356 
Pentenessus,  al.  Pednelis- 

sus,    in    Pamphylia   Se- 

cunda,  378 
Pepere,  vel  Perpere,  in  A- 

sia,  377 
Perga,  in    Pamphylia  Se- 

cunda,  37S 
Pergamus,  in  Asia,  377 
Periorcis,  urbs  incertae  po- 

sit.  in  Libya  vel  ^Egypto 
Perre,  in  Euphratesia,  365 
Perte,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Perusia,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Pessinus,    in   Galatia    Se- 

cunda,  375 
Petavia,  Petow,  in  Panno- 

nia,  385 
Petenessus,  in  Galatia  Se- 

cunda,  375 
Petra,  in  Lazica,  380 
Petra,  in  Palaestina  Prima, 

361 
Petra,  in  Palaestina  Tertia, 

ibid. 
Petrae,  inAchaia,  383 
Petrocorium,  Perigueux,  in 

Aquitania  Secunda,  399 
Phacusa,  in  Augustamnica 

Prima,  356 
Phalaris,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Pharan,  in  Palaestina  Ter- 

tia,  361 
Pharbaethus,  in  Augustam- 

nica  Secunda,  356 
Phamacea,  urbsincertae  po- 

sit.  in  Pontus,  al.  Cilicia 
Phaselis,  in  Lycia,  378 
Phasis,  in  Lazica,  380 
Phausania,  in  Sardinia,394 
Phellus,  in  Lycia,  378 
Phenon,  in  Palaestina  Ter- 

tia,  361 
Philadelphia,  in  Lydia,  377 


Philadelphia,  in  lsauria,380 
Philadelphia,  in  Arabia,360 
Phiiippi.  in  Macedonia  Se- 

cunda,  383 
Philippopolis,   iu    Phrygia 

Pacatiina,  379 
Philippopolis,  in  Thracia, 

382 
Philippopolis,in  Arabia,360 
Pbilomelium,in  Pisidia,379 
Phocaea,  in  Asia,  377 
Phoenicia,  in  Epirus  Vetus, 

383 
Photica,in  Epirus  Vetus.iA. 
Phragonea,  in  .<Egyptus  Se- 

cunda,  358,  360 
Phthenoti  Nomus,   in   £,- 

gyptus  Prima,  356 
Phuphena,  urbs  incertae  po- 

sitiouis,    in  Isauria   vel 

Armenia  Minor 
Phyla?,  in  Thebais  Secun- 

da,  358 
Pictavi,  Poictiers,  in  Aqui- 

tania  Secunda,  399 
Pinna,  Penna,  in  Picenum 

Suburbicarium,  391 
Pionia,  in  Hellespontus,376 
Pisa,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Pisaurum,  Pesaro,  in  Pice- 

num  Annonarium,  395 
Pisinda,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 

cunda,  378 
Pitane,  in  Asia,  377 
Pitinum,  in  Valeria,  390 
Pitius,  in  Pontus,  375,  3S0 
Placentia,  in  ^Emylia,  395 
Placia,  urbs  incertae  posit. 

in  Galatia  vel  Bithynia 
Platanus,urbs  incertae  posit. 

in  Syria  vel  Phoenicia 
Platea,  in  Achaia,  383 
Plutinopolis,  in  Haemimon- 

tis,  382 
Podalaea,  in  Lycia,  378 
Pola,  in  Histria,  396 
Polemonium,  in  Pontus  Po- 

lemoniacus,  374 
Polybotus,  in  Phrygia  Sa- 

lutaris,  379 
Polymartium,  Bomarso,  in 

Tuscia,  388 
Pompeiopolis,   in   Paphla- 

•gonia,  375 
Pompeiopolis,    in     Cilicia 

Prima,  380 
Populonia,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Poroselene  Insula,  380 
Porphyrium,   in   Phoenicia 

Prima,  365 
Porthmus,  in  Achaia,  383 
Portus  Orestis,  in  Brutia, 

394 
Portus  Calensis,  El  Puerto 

in  Gallecia,  402 
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Portus  Augusti,  Porto,  in 

Tuscia,  388 
Potentia,  in  Picenum  Sub- 

urbicarium,  391 
Potentia,  Potenza,  in  Lu- 

cania,  393 
Praeconesus,  in  Hellespon- 

tus,  376 
Praeneste,     Palestrina,     in 

Valeria,  390 
Praeneste,  in  Latium,  391 
Praenetum,  in  Bithynia,  376 
Praepenissus,     in    Phrygia 

Salutaris,  379 
Priene,  in  Asia,  377 
Primopolia,    in   Pamphylia 

Secunda,  378 
Primula,  in  Macedonia,  383 
Prina,  in  Epirus  Nova,  ibid. 
Prista,  al.  Tristra  and  Sex- 

antaprista,  in  Moesia  Se- 

cunda,  382 
Privatum,     in     Mauritania 

Sitifensis 
Prosolene  Insula,  vicle  Po- 

roselene 
Prostama,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  370 
Prusias,  in  Honorias,  375 
Prymnesia,  in  Phrygia  Sa- 

lutaris,  379 
Psynchus,  vide  Oxyrinchus, 

358 
Ptolemais,  in   Thebais  Se- 

cunda,  ibid. 
Ptolemais,  Acon,   in  Phoe- 

nicia  Prima,  365 
Ptolemais,    in    Pentapolis, 

358 
Ptyusium,    in     Lazica   vel 

Pontus      Polemoniacus, 

380 
Pugla,    in    Pamphylia    Se- 

cunda,  378 
Puteoli,  Puzzolo,  Ln  Cam- 

pania,  392 

Q 

Quintanae,   in  Rhoetia  Se- 
cunda,  396 

R 

Rabba,  vide  Petra,  361 
Rachlaena,  urbs  incertae  po- 

sitionis,  in  Phoenicia 
Raphanaea,    in    Syria   Se- 

cunda,  365 
Raphia,  in  Palaestina  Pri- 

ma,  361 
Rapta,  urbs   incertae  posit. 

in  Africa 
Ratispona,   in  Rhoetia  Se- 

cunda,  396 
Ravenna,  in  Flaminia,  395 
Reate,  Rieti,  in  Valeria,  390 


Redones,    Renes,  in  Lug- 

dunensis  Tertia,  399 
Rcgium  Lepidi,  Reggio,  in 

JEmyYm,  395 
Regium,  or   Reii,    Riez,  in 

Narbonensis      Secunda, 

399 
Remessiana,  in  Dacia,  384 
Remi,   Reims,    in   Belgica 

Secunda,  399 
Rhegium,  Rezo,  in  Brutia, 

393,  394 
Rhesina,   in   Mesopotamia, 

365 
Rhinocurura,  in  Augustam- 

nica  Prima,  356 
Rhizinium,  in  Praevalitana, 

384 
Rhodia,  in  Lycia,  378 
Rhodus  Insula,  380 
Rhofi,    Rochester,   in  Bri- 

tannia,  405 
Rocus,  urbs  incertoe  posit. 
Roma,  in  Latium  and  Tus- 

cia,  387 
Romatiana,  vide  Remessi- 

ana 
Rossus,  inCilicia  Sccunda, 

380 
Rothomagum,     Rouen,    in 

Lugdunensis      Secunda, 

399 
Rubisium,  Ruvo,  in  Apulia, 

393 
Rusclla,  tn  Tuscia,  388 
Rutena,   Rhodes,  in  Aqui- 

tania  Prima,  399 


Sabaria,  in   Pannonia  Pri- 

ma,  385 
Sabalra,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Sabiona,  in  Venetia,  396 
Sabrata,  in  Tripolis,  356 
Saepinum,  in  Samnium,  393 
Sagalassus,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Sagium,  Siez,  in   Lugdun- 

ensis  Secunda,  399 
Sais,in  jEgyptusPrima,356 
Salamis,  vide  Constantia 
Salapia,  Salpe,  in  Apulia, 

393 
Salaria,  in  Carthaginensis, 

400 
Salernum,    in     Campania, 

392 
Salmantica,   Salamanca,  in 

Lusitania,  400 
Salona,  in  Dalmatia,  385 
Salpis,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Samnium,  in  Samnium,  393 
Samos  Insula,  380 
Samosata,  in  Euphratesia, 

365 
Sanafer,  in  Sardinia,  394 


Sanicium,  Senez,  in  Alpes 

Maritimae,  398 
Sanis,  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana, 

379 
Santones,  Saintes,  in  Aqui- 

tania  Secunda,  399 
Saracene,  incertae  posit.  in 

Arabia,  365 
Sardica,  in  Dacia,  384 
Sardis,  in  Lydia,  377 
Sarsina,  in  Flaminia,  395 
Sarta,  urbs  incertae  posit. 
Sasima,  in  Cappadocia  Se- 

cunda,  373 
Satala,  in  Lydia,  377 
Satala,  in  Armenia  Prima, 

374 
Savona,  in  Alpes  Cottiae,  395 
Sbide,  in  Isauria,  380 
Scampes,  in  Epirus  Nova, 

383 
Scarabantia,  in   Pannonia, 

385 
Scarphia,  in  Thessalia,  383 
Scenae  Mandrorum,  in  Au- 

gustamnica  Secunda,  358 
Scepsis,in  Hcllespontus,376 
Schedia,  in  ^Egyptus  Pri- 

ma,  356,  359 
Scodra,  in  Praevalitana,  384 
Scupi,  in  Dardania,  ibid. 
Scyllatium,  in  Brutia,  394 
Scythopolis,    in    Palaestina 

Secunda,  361 
Sebasta,  in  Phrygia  Paca- 

tiana,  379 
Sebaste,  in  Cilicia  Prima, 

380 
Sebaste,  Samaria,  in  Palaes- 

tina  Prima,  361 
Sebastea,  in  Armenia  Pri- 

ma,  374 
Sebastopolis,    in    Armenia 

Prima,  374 
Sebennythus,   in  JEgyptus 

Secunda,  358 
Secobia,   Segovia,   in   Car- 

thaginensis,  400 
Secorus,  in  Achaia,  383 
Sedunum,  Syon  en  Valez, 

in  Alpes  Graiae,  398 
Segestero,  Cisteron,  in  Nar- 

bonensis  Secunda,  399 
Segobriga,  Segorbe,  in  Car- 

thaginensis,  400 
Segontia,  al.  Saguntum,  Si- 

guenza,  in  Carthaginen- 

sis,  ibid. 
Sela,  in  Augustamnica  Pri- 

ma,  356 
Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  in 

Assyria,  369 
Seleucia,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Seleucia,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 

cunda,  378 


Seleucia   Pieria,   in   Syria 

Prima,  365 
Seleucia  Belum,  in  Syria 

Secunda,  ibid. 
Seleucia,  in  Isauria,  379 
Selga,  in  Pamphylia  Prima, 

378 
Selinus,  in  Isauria,  380 
Sellae,  urbs  inccrtae  posit. 
Selymbria,  in  Europa,  382 
Semneam,    in    Pamphylia 

Prima,  378 
Sena,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Senae,  in  Augustamnica  Se- 

cunda 
Senia,  Segna,  in  Dalmatia, 

385 
Senna,   in    Pamphylia    Se- 

cunda,  378 
Senogallia.Sencgaglia.in  Pi- 

cenum  Annonarium,  394 
Senones,  Sens,  in  Lugdun- 

ensis  Quarta,  399 
Septe,  in  Lydia,  377 
Septempeda,  S.  Severino,  in 

Picenum  Suburbicarium, 

391 
Sergiopolis,  in  Euphratesia, 

365 
Serre,  al.  Philippi,  in  Ma- 

cedonia,  383. 
Sestus,  in  Ilellesponttis 
Setabis,  Xativa,  in  Cartha- 

ginensis,  400 
Sethraete,  in  Auguslamnica 

Prima,  356 
Setta,  in  Lydia,  377 
Sexantaprista,  in  Moesia  Se- 

cunda,  382 
Sichem,  vide  Neapolis,  361 
Sida,  in  Pamphylia,  378 
Sidnacester,    in    Britannia, 

407 
Sidon,  in  Phoenicia  Prima, 

365,  367 
Sidyma,  in  Lycia,  378 
Signia,  Segni,  in  Campania, 

391 
Silandus,  in  Lydia,  377 
Silbium,  in  Phrygia  Paca- 

tiana,  379 
Simidica,  in  Africa  Procon- 

sularis 
Sinaus,  in  Phrygia  Pacati- 

ana,  379 
Siniandus,  in  Pisidia,  ibid. 
Sinna  Municipium,  in  Afri- 

ca  Proconsularis,  incertas 

posit. 
Sinope,    in    Helenopontus, 

375 
Sion,  in  Asia,  377 
Sipontum,  in  Apulia,  393 
Sirmium,  in   Pannonia  In- 

ferior,  385 
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Siscia,  in  Pannonia  Inferior, 

335 
Sitcum,    vide    Citium,    in 

Crcte,  383 
Smvrna,  in  Asia,  377 
Sodera,  in  Iona  Insula 
Sodoma,  in  Palaestina  Ter- 

tia,  361 
Soli,  in  Cyprus,  3G5 
Solva,  in  Noricum,  335 
Sophcne,  in  Armenia  Mag- 

na,  374 
Sora,  in  Latium,  391 
Sora,  in  Paphlagonia,  375 
Sozopolis,  in  Haemimontis, 

382 
Sozopolis,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Sozusa,  in  Pentapolis,  358 
Sozusa,  in  Palaestina  Pri- 

ma,  361 
Spira   Nemetum,   in    Ger- 

manica  Prima,  400 
Spoletum,  Spoleto,  in  Um- 

bria,  389 
Stabiae,  in  Campania,  392 
Standitana,  in  Lydia,  377 
Stauropolis,  in  Caria,  ibid. 
Stectorium,  in  Phrygia  Sa- 

lutaris,  379 
Stephane,  urbs  incertae  po- 

sit.  in  Phocide  velGalatia 
Stobi,  in  Macedonia,  383 
Strategis,  in  Achaia,  ibid. 
Stratonice,  in  Caria,  377 
Stratonicia,  in  Lydia,  ibid. 
Stridonium,    in    Pannonia 

Inferior,  385 
Suana,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Subaugusta  Helena,  in  La- 

tium,  387,  391 
Subrita,  in  Crete,  383 
Subsadia,  in  Europa,  382 
Suessa,  in  Campania,  392 
Sulchi,  in  Sardinia,  394 
Sulmo,  in  Samnium,  393 
Sura,  in  Euphratesia,  365 
Surrentum,    in   Campania, 

392 
Sutrium,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Sycamazon,    in    Palaastina 

Prima,  361 
Sycaminum,    in    Pheenicia 

Prima,  365 
Sylva  Candida,  SanctaRuf- 

fina,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Sylvanectum,     Senlis,     in 

Belgica  Secunda,  400 
Synnada,  in  Phrygia  Salu- 

taris,  379 
Syracusae,  in  Sicilia,  394 
Sysdra,  in  Pamphylia  Pri- 

ma,  378 


Tabae,  in  Caria,  377 


Tabia,  in    Galatia   Prima, 

375 
Tacapa,  in  Tripolis,  356 
Tadinum,  iu  Umbria,  389 
Talbonda,     in     Pamphylia 

Secunda,  378 
Tamita,  in  Corsica,  394 
Tanagra,  in  Achaia,  383 
Tanis,     in     Augustamnica 

Prima,  356 
Tarantasia,  in  Alpes  Graiae, 

398 
Tarba,  al.  Bigorra,  Tarbes, 

in  Novempopulania,  399 
Tarentum,  Taranto,  in  Ca- 

labria,  393 
Tarquina,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Tarracina,  in  Latium,  391 
Tarracona,  in  Tarraconen- 

sis,  400 
Tarsus,  in   Cilicia    Prima, 

380 
Tarvisium,  Treviso,  in  Ve- 

netia,  396 
Tathyris,    in   Thebais   Se- 

cunda,  358 
Taua,  in  .<Egyptus  Prima, 

356 
Taurianum,    Seminara,    in 

Brutia,  394 
Tauromenium,     Taormina, 

in  Sicilia,  394 
Tcanum,  in  Campania,  392 
Tegea,  in  Achaia,  383 
Tegula,  in  Sardinia,  394 
Telmessus,  in  Lycia,  378 
Temenothyrae,   in    Phrygia 

Pacatiana,  379 
Temesa,  in  Brutia,  394 
Temnus,  in  Asia,  377 
Tenedos  Insula,  380 
Tentyra,  al.  Teuchira,   in 

Thebais  Secunda,  358 
Tenus  Insula,  380 
Teos,  in  Asia,  377 
Tephra,    in    Homeritarum 

Regione  Arabica,  370 
Tergestum,  Trieste,  in  His. 

tria,  396 
Termessus,    in    Pamphylia 

Secunda,  378 
Teruanna,  Therouenne,  in 

Belgica  Secunda,  400 
Teuchira,  in  Pentapolis,  358 
Teuchira,   in  Thebais    Se- 

cunda,  ibid. 
Thamassus,  in  Cyprus,  365 
Thamiate,  in  Arcadia,  353 
Thassus,  in  Macedonia,  383 
Theatea,  in  Samnium,  393 
Thebae  Pthioticae,  in  Thes- 

salia,  383 
Thebae,  in  Achaia,  ibid. 
Thebais,  in  Thebais  Secun- 

da,  35S 


Themisonium,  in  Phrygia 

Pacatiana,  379 
Thennesus,  in  Augustamni- 

ca  Prima,  356,  360 
Thcodosiopolis     Nova,    in 

Europa,  332 
Thcodosiopolis,   in   Cappa- 

docia  Prima,  374 
Theodosiopolis,  in  Arcadia, 

358 
Theodosiopolis,  in  Pisidia, 

379 
Tkera  Insula,  380 
Therenunthis,    in   Thebais 

Secunda,  358 
Thermae,  in  Sicilia,  394 
Thermae  Regiae,  in  Helles- 

pontus,  vide  Germa,  376 
Thermae,     in     Cappadocia 

Prima,  374 
Thespiae,  in  Achaia,  383 
Thessalonica,  in  Macedonia 

Prima,  ibid. 
Thinis,  in  Thebais  Secun- 

da,  358 
Thmuis,   in  Augustamnica 

Prima,  356 
Thoi,  in  Thebais  Secunda, 

358 
Thou,  in  Augustamnica  Se- 

cunda,  ibid. 
Thurium,  in  Brutia,  394 
Thyatira,  in  Lydia,  377 
Thymbria,  in  Asia,  ibid. 
Tiberias,  in  Palaestina  Se- 

cunda,  361 
Tiberiopolis,     in     Phrygia 

Pacatiana,  379 
Tiberiopolis,  in  Cyprus,  365 
Tibur,   Tivoli,  in  Valeria, 

390 
Ticelia,  in  Pentapolis,  358 
Ticinum,  Pavia,  in  Liguria, 

395 
Tiella,  vide  Zella,  in  Biza- 

cena 
Tifernum  Tiberinum,  Citta 

di  Castello,  in   Umbria, 

389 
Tifemum    Mctaurense,    in 

Picenum      Annonarium, 

395 
Tindarium,  in  Sicilia,  394 
Titopolis,  in  Isauria,  380 
Tium,  in  Honorias,  376 
Tlos,  in  Lycia,  378 
Tolentinum,     in    Picenum 

Suburbicarium,  391 
Tolctum,  Toledo,  in   Car- 

thaginensis,  400 
Tolonium,   Toulon,  in  Vi- 

ennensis,  399 
Tolosa,  Thoulouse,  in  Nar- 

bonensis,  ibid. 
Tomi,  in  Scythia,  380 


Topirus,  in  Rhodope,  382 
Torcellum,  in  Venetia,  396 
Torone,  in  Macedonia,  383 
Tournacum,    Tournay,    in 

Belgica  Sccunda,  400 
Trajanopolis,  in  Rhodope, 

382 
Trallis,  in  Asia,  377 
Trallis,  in  Lydia,  ibid. 
Tranopolis,  in  Phrygia  Pa- 

catiana,  379 
Tranum,  in  Apulia,  393 
Trapezopolis,    in    Phrygia 

Pacatiana,  379 
Trapezus,  in  Pontus  Pole- 

moniacus,  374 
Trebia,  in  Umbria,  389 
Trecae,  Troyes,  in  Lugdu- 

nensis  Quarta,  399 
Tremenothyri,   in   Phrygia 

Pacatiana,  vide  Temeno- 

thyrae,  379 
Tremithus,  in  Cyprus,  365 
Tres  Tabernae,  Cisterna,  in 

Latium,  391 
Tricastini,  or  Augusta  Tri- 

castinorum,  St.  Paul  des 

Trois  Chasteaux,  in  Vi- 

ennensis  Secunda,  399 
Triccae,  in  Thessalia,  383 
Tridentum,   Trent,  in   Ve- 

netia,  396 
Tripolis,  in    Phcenicia  Pri- 

ma,  365 
Tripolis,  in  Lydia,  377 
Troas,  in  Hellespontus,  376 
Trocala,  in  Sicilia,  394 
Trochmi,    in    Galatia    Se- 

cunda,  375 
Tropaea,  in  Brutia,  394 
Truentum,  in  Picenum  Sub- 

urbicarium,  391 
Tucci,  Martos,  in   Bcetica, 

400 
Tude,  Tuy,  in  Gallecia.  402 
Tuder,    Todi,    in    Umbria, 

389 
Tullum,   Toul,    in    Belgica 

Prima,  399 
Tungri,    Tongres,   in    Ger- 

manica  Secunda,  400 
Turones,    Tours,    in    Lug- 

duncnsis  Tertia,  399 
Turre  Blandis,  in  Bizacena 
Turris    Libisonis,    in    Sar- 

dinia,  394 
Tuscania,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Tusculum,  Frescati,  in  La- 

tium,  387,  391 
Tyana,  in  Cappadocia  Se- 

cunda,  374 
Tyrassona,     Tarazona,     in 

Tarraconensis,  400 
Tvrus,  in  Phoenicia  Prima, 

365,  367 
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Valentia,  Valence,  in  Vien- 

nensis  Prima,  399 
Valentia,  Valencia,  in  Car- 

thaginensis,  400 
Valentia  ad   Minium,   Va- 

lenzia,  al.  Menno,  in  Gal- 

lecia,  402 
Valentinianopolis,  in  Asia, 

377 
Valva,  in  Samnium,  393 
Vantena,  vide  Antinoe,  in 

Thebais  Prima,  358 
Vapincum,    Gap,    in    Nar- 

bonensis  Secunda,  399 
Vasada,    vide  Lauzada,   in 

Cilicia  Secunda 
Vasatae,  Basas,  in  Novem- 

populania,  399 
Vasio,  Vaison,  in  Viennen- 

sis  Secunda,  ibid. 
Ucetia,  Uzes,  in  Narbonen- 

sis  Prima,  ibid. 
Velia,  in  Lucania,  393 
Velia,  Veleia,  in  Tarraco- 

nensis,  400 
Velitrse,  in  Latium,  391 
Vellava,  al.  Anicium,  le  Puy 

en  Vellay,  in  Aquitania 

Prima,  399 
Venafram,    in    Campania, 

393 
Venetia,  Vennes,  in  Lug- 

dunensis  Tertia,  399 


Venta,  Winchester,  in  Bri- 

tannia,  407 
Ventio,    Vence,   in    Alpes 

Maritimae,  398 
Venusia,  in  Apulia,  393 
Vercellae,  Vercelli,  in  Li- 

guria,  395 
Verodunum,    Verdun,     in 

Belgica  Prima,  399 
Verona,  in  Venetia,  396 
Verulae,  Veroli,  in  Latium, 

392 
Vesontio,      Bezanson,     in 

Maxima      Sequanorum, 

399 
Vettonium,  Bittona,in  Um- 

bria,  389 
Vibo-Valentia,  Bivona,  in 

Bratia,  394 
Vicentia,  Vicenza,  in  Ve- 

netia 
Vicohabentia,  Vicovenza,  in 

Flaminia,  395 
Vienna,  in  Viennensis  Pri- 

ma,  398 
Vigiliae,  in  Apulia,  393 
Vigintimilium,  Vintimiglia, 

in  Alpes  Cottiae,  395 
Vindobona,  Vienna,  in  Pan- 

nonia  Superior,  385 
Vindonissa,      Winich,     in 

Maxima      Sequanorum, 

399 
Viseum,  Viseo,  in  Gallecia, 

402 


Ulpianum,  in  Dardania,  384 
Unnogorita,   urbs    incertse 

positionis 
Unzela,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 

cunda,  378 
Volaterrae,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Volcria,  Valera  la  Vieja,  in 

Carthaginensis,  400 
Volscae,  al.  Vulci,  in  Tus- 

cia,  ibid. 
Volsinium,  Bolsena,  inTus- 

cia,  388 
Urbinum,  in  Picenum  An- 

nonarium,  395 
Urbs  Salvia,  Urbisaglia,  in 

Picenum  Suburbicarium, 

391 
Urbs    Vetus,    Orvieto,    in 

Tuscia,  388 
Urci,  Orce,  in  Carthaginen- 

sis,  400 
Urcinium,  in  Corsica,  394 
Uria,  in  Calabria,  393 
Urima,  in  Euphratesia,  365 
Vulturnum,   in  Campania, 

392 
Uxentum,  Ugento,  in  Ca- 

labria,  393 

W 

Winchester,    in  Britannia, 

407 
Wormacia        Vangionum, 

Worms,    in    Germanica 

Prima,  400 


Worcester,  inBritannia,407 


Xanthus.  in  Lycia,  378 
Xoes,  in  ^Egyptus  Secun- 
da,  358 


Zabulon,  in  Palaestina  Pri- 

ma,  361 
Zagula,  in  Libya,  358 
Zapara,  in  Macedonia,  383 
Zarmizegethusa,  in  Gothia, 

384 
Zela,  in  Helenopontus,  375 
Zelona,  374 
Zena,  forsan  Zenopolis 
Zenopolis,  in  Lycia,  378 
Zephyrium,  in  Cilicia  Pri- 

ma,  380 
Zerabena,  in  Arabia,  360 
Zerta,  in  Numidia 
Zeugma,    in    Euphratesia, 

365 
Zicchia,  in  Scythia 
Zichna,  urbs  incertae  posit. 

in  Macedonia 
Zigga,  vide  Sicca  Venerea 
Zoara,  in  Palaestina  Tertia, 

361 
Zoropassa,  urbs  incertse  po- 

sit.  in  Cilicia  vel  Isauria 
Zuchabari,    in    Mauritania 

Caesariensis 
Zygris,  in  Libya,  358 
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OF  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  CATECHUMENS,  AND  THE  FIRST  USE  OF  THE  CREEDS  OF 

THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  SEVERAL  NAMES  OF  CATECHUMENS,  AND  THE  SOLEMNITY  THAT  TVAS  USED  IX  ADMIT- 
TING  THEM  TO  THAT  STATE  IN  THE  CHUBCH.  ALSO  OF  CATECHISING,  AND  THE  TIME  OF 
THEIK    CONTINUAXCE    IN    THAT    EXEKCISE. 


Having  hitherto  discoursed  of  the 

•nwrasonof  the  several  orders  of  men  which  made  up 

►o!?"""^!!^' %-  the  great body of  the  Christian  church, 

and  of  churches  themselves,  or  places 
of  worship,  and  of  the  several  districts  into  which 
the  body  diffusive  was  divided,  I  come  now  to  con- 
sider  the  service  of  the  church,  or  its  public  offices 
and  exercises,  by  which  men  were  disciplined  and 
trained  up  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  to  speak 
of  these  in  their  most  natural  order,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary  to  begin  with  the  institution  of  the  catechu- 
mens,  who  were  the  lowest  order  of  men  that  had 
any  title  to  the  common  name  of  Christians,  and 
their  instruction  was  the  first  part  of  the  church's 
service.  Some  things  relating  to  these  have  been 
already  touched  upon  in  speaking  of  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  jrttxroi,  or  perfect  Christians, 
in  the  first  Book.1  The  office  of  the  catechist  has 
also  been  considered  in  speaking  of  the  inferior  or- 
ders*  of  the  clergy :  and  the  places  of  instruction, 
or  catechetic  schools,  have  been  treated  of  in  the 
account5  that  has  been  given  of  the  ancient  churches. 
So  that,  omitting  these  things,  I  shall  only  speak  in 
this  place  of  such  rites  and  customs  as  were  observed 
in  the  practice  of  the  church  in  training  up  the 
catechumens,  and  preparing  them  for  baptism ;  pre- 
mising  something  concerning  the  several  names  that 
were  given  them.  They  were  called  catechumens 
from  the  Greek  words  rarijx*'"  and  *arijx'/'<"c>  which 
signify  in  general  the  instruction  that  is  given  in 
the  first  elements  or  rudiments  of  any  art  or  science; 
but  in  a  more  restrained  ecclesiastical  sense,  the  in- 
struction  of  men  in  the  first  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian  religion.     Hence  they  had  also  the  names  of 


novitioli,  and  tyrones  Dei,  new  soldiers  of  God,  as 
we  find  in  Tertullian4  and  St.  Austin,5  because  they 
were  just  entering  upon  that  state,  which  made  them 
soldiers  of  God  and  candidates  of  eternal  hfe.  They 
are  sometimes  also  called  audientes,  hearers,  from 
their  instruction :  though  that  name  more  commonly 
denotes  one  particular  sort  of  them,  such  as  were 
allowed  to  hear  sermons  only,  but  not  to  partake  in 
any  of  the  prayers  of  the  church ;  of  which  more 
hereafter  in  the  following  chapter. 

I  have  already  observed  in  another 
place,6  that  the  catechumens,  by  vir-     faposition  of 

'  .      .  .  ,  n»nds  used    in    tba 

tue  of  their  admission  mto  that  state,  fiist  aJmission  of 

catechuinens. 

had  some  title  to  the  common  name 
of  Christians  also;  being  a  degree  higher  than  either 
heathens  or  heretics,  though  not  yet  consummated 
by  the  waters  of  baptism.  And  upon  this  account, 
they  were  admitted  to  this  state  not  without  some 
ceremony  and  solemnity  of  imposition  of  hands 
and  prayer.  Which  appears  evidently  from  what 
Sulpicius  Severus7  says  of  St.  Martin,  That  pass- 
ing  through  a  town,  where  they  were  all  Gentiles, 
and  preaching  Christ  unto  them,  and  working  some 
miracles,  the  whole  multitude  professed  to  believe 
in  Christ,  and  desired  him  to  make  them  Chris- 
tians:  upon  which,  he  immediately,  as  he  was  in 
the  field,  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  and  made  them 
catechumens,  saying  to  those  that  were  about  him, 
that  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  make  catechumens 
in  the  open  field,  where  martyrs  were  used  to  be 
consecrated  unto  God.  "Where  we  may  observe, 
that  to  make  Christians,  and  to  make  catechumens, 
is  the  same  thing,  and  that  this  was  done  by  im- 
position  of  hands  and  prayer.     "SVhich  observation 


1  Book  I.  chap.  4.  seet.  5.  2  Book  III.  chap.  10. 

«Book  VIII.  chap.  7.  sect.  12. 
*  Tertnl.  de  Poenitent.  cap.  6. 

5  August.  de  Fide  ad  Catechumen.  lib.  2.  cap.  1. 

6  Book  I.  chap.  3.  sect.  3. 

7  Sulpic.  Vit.  Martin.  Dialog.  2.  cap.  5.  p.  291.     Cuncti 


catervatim  ad  genua  b.  viri  ruere  coeperunt,  fideliter  postu- 
lantes,  ut  eos  faceret  Christianos.  Nec  cunctatus,  in  medio 
ut  erat  campo,  cunctos,  imposita  universis  manu,  catechu- 
menos  fecit ;  cum  quidem  ad  nos  conversus  diceret,  Non 
irrationabiliter  in  campo  catechumenos  fieri,  ubi  solerent 
martyres  consecrari. 
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will  help  us  to  the  right  understanding  of  some 
obscure  canons  and  difficult  passages  in  ancient 
writers,  which  many  learned  men  have  mistaken. 
In  the  first  council  of  Arles8  there  is  a  canon,  which 
orders  imposition  of  hands  to  be  given  to  such  Gen- 
tiles  as  in  time  of  sickness  express  an  inclination  to 
receive  the  Christian  faith.  And  in  the  council 
of  Eliberis9  there  is  another  canon  to  the  same 
purpose,  which  says,  That  if  any  Gentilcs,  who 
have  led  a  tolerable  moral  life,  desire  imposition 
of  hands,  they  should  have  it  allowed  them,  and 
be  made  Christians.  Now  the  question  is,  what 
is  here  meant  by  imposition  of  hands,  and  being 
made  Christians?  Mendoza10  and  Vossius"  take 
it  for  imposition  of  hands  in  baptism  ;  and  Al- 
baspiny,12  for  imposition  of  hands  in  confirmation. 
But  the  true  sense  is  no  more  than  this  imposition 
of  hands  used  in  making  catechumens,  which  in 
some  sort  gave  Gentile  converts  an  immediate  title 
to  be  called  Christians.  And  so  I  find  Valesius," 
and  Basnage,"  and  Cotelerius,15  understand  it.  And 
this  must  be  the  mcaning  of  that  passage  in  Euse- 
bius,16  where,  speaking  of  Constantine's  prayers  in 
the  church  of  Helenopolis  a  little  before  his  death, 
he  says,  It  was  the  same  church  where  he  had  first 
been  admitted  to  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer; 
■that  is,  had  been  made  a  catechumen  with  those 
ceremonies :  for  no  other  imposition  of  hands  can 
here  be  meant,  since  it  is  now  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  Constantine  was  not  baptized  till  he  had  left 
Helenopolis,  and  was  come  to  Nicomedia,  a  little 
before  his  death.  By  this  also  we  may  understand 
the  meaning  of  those  canons  of  the  first  general 
council  of  Constantinople,"  and  the  council  of 
Trullo,18  where,  speaking  of  the  reception  of  such 
heretics  as  the  Eunomians,  and  Montanists,  and 
Sabellians,  who  had  not  been  truly  baptized,  they 
say,  They  should  be  received  only  as  heathens,  viz. 
the  first  day  be  made  Christians,  the  second  day 
catechumens,  the  third  day  be  exorcised,  then  in- 
structed  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  church,  and 
at  last  baptized.  Here  being  made  Christians,  evi- 
dently  signifies  no  more  than  their  being  admitted 
to  the  lowest  degree  of  catechumens,  by  imposition 


of  hands  and  prayer ;  after  which  came  many  in- 
termediate  cercmonies  of  exorcising,  catechising, 
&c,  before  they  were  made  complete  Christians  by 
baptism.  So  that,  as  Theodosius  observes19  in  one 
of  his  laws,  there  were  two  sorts  of  men  that  went 
by  the  name  of  Christians,  one  caUed  Christiani  ae 
fideles,  Christians  and  believers,  and  the  other,  Chris- 
tiani  et  catcehumeni  tantum,  Christians  and  catechu- 
mens  only :  the  former  whereof  were  made  so  by 
baptism,  and  the  other  by  imposition  of  hands  and 
prayer.  Which  was  a  ceremony  used  in  most  of 
the  offices  of  religion,  in  baptism,  confirmation,  or- 
dination,  reconciling  of  penitents,  consecration  of 
virgins,  curing  the  sick,  and,  as  we  have  now  seen, 
particularly  in  the  first  admission  of  new  converts 
to  the  state  of  catechumens. 

Here  also,  as  in  most  other  offices  Swt  3 
of  the  church,  they  used  the  sign  of  wiihtteSSKfSl 
the  cross.  St.  Austin  joins  all  these  cross' 
ceremonies  together,  when  he  says,  That  catechu- 
mens20  were  in  some  sort  sanctified  by  the  sign  of 
Christ,  and  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer ;  mean- 
ing,  that  these  ceremonies  were  used  as  indications 
of  their  forsaking  the  Gentile  state,  and  becoming 
retainers  to  the  Christian  church.  The  same  rite 
is  mentioned  also  by  St.  Austin  in  his  Confessions,21 
as  used  upon  himself  during  his  being  a  catechu- 
men ;  but  whether  he  means  there  his  first  admis- 
sion,  or  his  continuance  in  that  state,  is  not  certain. 
But  in  the  Life  of  Porphyrius,  bishop  of  Gaza,  writ- 
ten  by  his  disciple  Murcus,  it  is  more  plainly  ex- 
pressed;  for  that  author,  speaking  of  some  new 
converts,  says,  They  fell  down  at  the  bishop's  feet 
and  desired  the  sign  of  Christ.  Upon  which,  he 
signed  them  with  the  sign22  of  the  cross,  and  made 
them  catechumens ;  commanding  them  to  attend 
the  church.  And  so  in  a  short  time  after,  having 
first  instructed  them  in  the  catechism,  he  baptized 
them. 

The  circumstance  of  time  here  men-  ~Kl  t 

tioned,  may  lead  us  in  the  next  place  „*,'  Zl£  XitSd 

1       ,  to  be  catechumenB. 

to  mquire,  at  what  age  persons  were 

admitted  catechumens  ?     And  how  long  they  con- 

tinued  in  that  state  before  they  were  baptized  ?    The 


8  Conc.  Arelat.  1.  cap.  6.  De  his  qui  in  infirmitate  cre- 
dere  volunt,  placuit  debere  eis  manum  imponi. 

9  Conc.  Eliber.  c.  39.  Gentiles  si  in  infirmitate  desidera- 
verint  sibi  manum  imponi,  si  fuerit  eorum  ex  aliqua  parte 
vita  honesta,  placuit  eis  manum  imponi  et  fieri  Christianos. 

10  Mendoza,  Not.  in  Conc.  Eliber.  c.  39. 

11  Voss.  de  Baptisnio,  Disp.  12.  Thes.  5.  p.  164. 

12  Albaspin.  Not.  in  Conc.  Eliber.  c.  39. 

19  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Constant.  lib.  4.  c.  61. 

14  Basnag.  Critic.  in  Baron.  an.  44.  p.  482. 

15  Coteler.  Not.  in  Con?titut.  Apostol.  lib.  7.  c.  39. 

Is  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Const.  lib.  4.  c.  61.  "Evda  67;  Kai  -jrpcu- 
tov  tuiv  Cia  X£ipo0£<ri'as  ti\utv  ?';£iouto. 

"  Conc.  Constant.  l.c.7.  'Qs"E\\>;i/as  Stxop-t "a,  Kal  tj)v 
irpuoTrjv    rjfiipav    •KOiovfxtv    ai/Tous    Xpiariai/ous,    tt;u    ok 


StVTtpav  K"aTTjxou/i£i/ous,  £iTa  t?;  TpiTj;   t^opKi^ofitv  ai~ 

TOl/S Kai  TOTt   ai/TOUS  (SaTTl^OpLlV. 

18  Conc.  Trull.  c.  95.  Vide  etiam  Anonyini  Epist.  ad 
Martvrium  Antiochenum,  ap.  Beveregii  Pandect.  t.  2. 
p.  100. 

19  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  7.  de  Apostat.  Leg.  2. 

20  Ang.  de  Peccator.  Meritis,  lib.  2vC  26.  Catechumenos 
secundum  quendam  modum  suum  per  signum  Christi  et 
orationem,  manus  impositione  puto  sanctificari. 

21  Aug.  Corifess.  lib.  1.  c.  11. 

22  Marcus,  Vit.  Porphyr.  Prociderunt  ad  ejus  pedes 
petentes  Christi  signaculum.  Beatus  vero  cum  eos  signas- 
set,  et  fecisset  catechumenos,  dimisit  illos  in  pace,  prae- 
cipiens  eis  ut  vacarent  sanctae  ecclesiae.  Et  pauio  post,  cum 
eos  catechesi  instituisset,  baptizavit. 
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first  question  concerns  only  heathen  converts :  for, 
as  for  the  chiklren  of  beheving  parents,  it  is  certain, 
that  as  they  were  baptized  in  infancy,  so  they  were 
admitted  catechumens  as  soon  as  they  were  capable 
of  learning.  But  the  question  is  more  difficult  about 
heathens.  Yet  I  find  in  one  of  the  Resolutions  of 
Timothy,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  that  children,  be- 
fore  they  were  seven  years  old,  might  be  catechu- 
mens.  For  he  puts  the  question  thus  :  Suppose  a 
child  of  seven  years  old,23  or  a  man  that  is  a  cate- 
chumen,  be  present  at  the  oblation,  and  eat  of  the 
eucharist ;  what  shall  be  done  in  this  case  ?  And 
the  answer  is,  Let  him  be  baptized.  By  which  it 
is  plain,  he  speaks  of  heathen  children,  and  not  of 
Christians,  who  received  not  only  baptism,  but  the 
eucharist,  in  their  infancy,  hy  the  rule  and  custom 
of  the  church  then  prevailing,  as  will  be  showed  in 
their  proper  place. 

As  to  the  other  point,  how  long 
»nHoae5n5i  SuJ  they  were  to  continue  catechumens, 
there  was  no  certain  general  rule  fixed 
about  that ;  but  the  practice  varied  according  to  the 
difference  of  times  and  places,  or  the  readiness  and 
proficiency  of  the  catechumens  themselves.  In  the 
apostolical  age,  and  the  first  plantation  of  the  church, 
we  never  read  of  any  long  interval  between  men's 
first  conversion  and  their  baptism.  The  history  of 
Cornelius,  and  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  and  Lydia, 
and  the  jailer  of  Philippi,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles,  to  mention  no  more,  are  sufficient  evidence, 
that  in  those  days  catechising  and  baptism  imme- 
diately  accompanied  one  another.  And  there  were 
good  reasons  for  it :  the  infant  state  of  the  church, 
and  the  zeal  of  the  converts,  both  required  it.  But 
in  after  ages,  the  church  found  it  necessary  to 
lengthen  this  term  of  probation,  lest  an  over-hasty 
admission  of  persons  to  baptism,  should  either  fill 
the  church  with  vicious  men,  or  make  greater  num- 
bers  of  renegadoes  and  apostates  in  time  of  persecu- 
tion.  For  this  reason,  the  council  of  Eliberis2<  ap- 
pointed  two  years'  trial  for  new  converts,  that  if  in 
that  time  they  appeared  to  be  men  of  a  good  con- 
versation,  they  might  then  be  allowed  the  favour  of 
baptism.  Justinian,  in  one  of  his  Novels,25  ap- 
pointed  the  same  term  for  Samaritans,  because  it 
was  found  by  experience,  that  they  were  wont  fre- 
quently  to  relapse  to  their  old  religion  again.     The 


Apostolical  Constitutions M  lengthen  the  term  to 
three  years,  but  with  this  limitation,  that  if  men 
were  very  diligent  and  zealous,  they  might  be  ad- 
mitted  sooner ;  because  it  was  not  length  of  time, 
but  men's  conversation  and  behaviour,  that  was  to 
be  regarded  in  this  case.  The  council  of  Agde, 
anno  506,  reduced  the  time  for  Jewish  converts27  to 
eight  months,  giving  the  same  reason  why  they 
made  the  time  of  probation  so  long,  because  they 
are  often  found  to  be  perfidious,  and  returned  to 
their  own  vomit  again.  In  other  places,  the  time 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  lirnited  to  the  forty  days 
of  Lent ;  for  so  some  learned  men  conjecture  from  a 
passage  or  two  in  St.  Jerom,  and  Cyril's  Catechetic 
Discourses.  St.  Jerom28  says,  it  was  customary  in 
his  time  to  spend  forty  days  in  teaching  catechu- 
mens  the  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  And  St. 
Cyril  seems  to  imply  as  much,  when  he  asks  the 
catechumens,  why  they  should  not  think  it  reason- 
able29  to  spend  forty  days  upon  their  souls,  who  had 
spent  so  many  years  upon  thur  own  vanities  and 
the  world  ?  The  time  of  Lent  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned  in  either  place,  but  it  seems  to  be  intended, 
because  in  those  ages,  Easter  was  the  general  time 
of  baptizing  over  all  the  world.  But  I  understand 
this  only  of  the  strict  and  concluding  part  of  this 
exercise.  In  some  cases,  the  term  of  catechising 
was  reduced  to  a  yet  much  shorter  compass,  as  in 
case  of  extreme  sickness,  or  the  general  conversion 
of  whole  nations.  Socrates  observes,  that  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Burgundians,  the  French  bishop 
that  converted  them,  only  took  seven  days'  time  to 
catechise  them,30  and  on  the  eighth  day  baptized 
them.  So  in  case  of  desperate  sickness,  the  cate- 
chumens  were  immediately  baptized  with  clinic 
baptism ;  as  appears  from  the  forementioned  council 
of  Agde,  which,  though  it  prescribes  eight  months' 
time  for  the  catechising  of  Jews,  yet  in  case  of  ex- 
treme  danger,31  if  their  life  was  despaired  of,  it  al- 
lows  them  to  be  baptized  at  any  time  within  the 
term  prescribed.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,32  in  one  of 
his  canonical  epistles,  gives  the  same  orders  con- 
cerning  catechumens  who  had  lapsed,  and  were  for 
their  crimes  expelled  the  church,  that  notwithstand- 
ing  this,  they  should  be  baptized  at  the  hour  of 
death.  St.  Basil  takes  notice,  that  Arintheus,  the 
Roman  consul,33  being  converted  by  his  wife,  and 


23  Timoth.  Alex.  Resp.  Canon.  qu.  1. 

24  Conc.  Eliber.  c.  42.  Eos  qui  ad  fidem  primam  credu- 
litatis  accedunt,  si  bonaa  fuerint  conversationis,  intra  bien- 
nium  placuit  ad  baptismi  gratiam  admitti. 

25  Justin.  Novel.  144.  Per  duos  primum  annos  in  fide 
instituantur,  et  pro  viribus  Scripturas  ediscant,  tuncque  de- 
nium  sacro  redemptionis  offerantur  baptismati. 

26  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  32.  '0  ptWuiv  KaTrjxe~i<r6at, 
Tpia  £Trj  (caTijXE'O'00',  &c. 

27  Conc.  Agathen.  c.  34.  Judaei,  quorum  perfidia  fre- 
quenter  ad  vomitum  redit,  si  ad  legem  catholicam  venire 
voluerint,  octo  menses  inter  catechumenos  ecclesise  limen 


introeant,  &c. 

28  Hieron.  Ep.  61.  ad  Pammach.  c.  4.  Consuetr.do  apud 
nos  ejusmodi  est,  ut  iis  qui  baptizandi  sunt  per  quadraginta 
dies  publice  tradamus  sanctam  et  adorandam  Trinitatem. 

29  Cyril.  Catech.  1.  n.  5.  p.  18. 

30  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  30. 

31  Conc.  Agathen.  c.  34.  Quod  si  casu  aliquo  periculum 
infirmitatis  intra  prsescriptum  tempus  incurrerint,  et  despe- 
rati  fuerint,  baptizentur. 

32  Cyril.  Ep.  Canon.  ad  Episc.  Libyae  et  Penlapul.  ap. 
Bevereg.  Pandect.  t.  2.  p.  178. 

33  Basil.  Ep.  186. 
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in  danger  of  death,  was  immediately  baptized.  And 
there  are  infinite  numbers  of  such  examples  to  be 
met  with  in  ecclesiastical  history,  to  verify  the  ge- 
neral  observation  which  Epiphanius34  makes  upon 
the  practice  of  the  church,  that  such  catechumens 
as  were  at  the  point  to  die,  were  always,  in  hopes 
of  the  resurrection,  admitted  to  baptism  before  their 
death. 

But  excepting  these  cases,  a  longer 
The  Bubatance  of  time  was  generally  thought  necessarv 

the     ancient    cate-  °  J  °  ' 

chisms.and  meihod  to  discipline  and  train  men  up  jn-adu- 

of  insti  ucliou.  *  r   o 

ally  for  baptism ;  partly  for  the  reason 
already  mentioned,  that  some  just  experiment  might 
be  made  of  their  conversation  during  that  time ; 
and  partly  to  instruct  them  by  degrees,  first  in  the 
more  common  principles  of  religion,  to  wean  them 
from  their  former  errors,  and  then  in  the  more  re- 
condite  and  mysterious  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith  :  upon  which  account  they  usually  began  their 
discourses  with  the  doctrine  of  repentance  and  re- 
mission  of  sins,  and  the  necessity  of  good  works, 
and  the  nature  and  use  of  baptism,  by  which  the 
catechumens  were  taught,  how  they  were  to  re- 
nounce  the  devil  and  his  works,  and  enter  into  a 
new  covenant  with  God.  Then  followed  the  expli- 
cation  of  the  several  articles  of  the  Creed,  to  which 
some  added  the  nature  and  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  an  account  of  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture ; 
which  is  the  substance  and  method  of  St.  Cyril's 
eighteen  famous  discourses  to  the  catechumens.  The 
author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions35  prescribes 
these  several  heads  of  instruction  :  Let  tlie  catechu- 
men  be  taught  before  baptism  the  knowledge  of  the 
Father  unbegotten,  the  knowledge  of  his  only  be- 
gotten  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  let  him  learn  the  order 
of  the  world's  creation,  and  series  of  Divine  provi- 
dence,  and  the  different  sorts  of  legislation  ;  let  him 
be  taught,  why  the  world,  and  man,  the  citizen  of 
the  world,  were  made ;  let  him  be  instructed  about 
his  own  nature,  to  understand  for  what  end  he  him- 
self  vvas  made  ;  let  him  be  informed  how  God  pun- 
ished  the  wicked  with  water  and  fire,  and  crowned 
his  saints  with  glory  in  every  generation,  viz.  Seth, 
Enos,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham  and  his  posterity, 
Melchisedeck,  Job,  Moses,  Joshua,  Caleb,  and  Phi- 
neas  the  priest,  and  the  saints  of  every  age  ;  let  him 
also  be  taught,  how  the  providence  of  God  never  for- 
sook  mankind,  but  called  them  at  sundry  times, 
from  error  and  vanity  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
reducing  them  from  slavery  and  impiety  to  hberty 
and  godliness,  from  iniquity  to  righteousness,  and 


from  everlasting  death  to  eternal  life.  After  these, 
he  must  learn  the  doctrine  of  Chrisfs  incarnation, 
his  passion,  his  resurrection,  and  assumption ;  and 
what  it  is  to  renounce  the  devil,  and  enter  into  cove- 
nant  with  Christ.  These  were  the  chief  heads  of 
the  ancient  catechisms  before  baptism :  in  which  it 
is  observable,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  eucharist,  or  confirmation,  because  these 
were  not  allowed  to  catechumens  till  after  baptism ; 
and  the  instruction  upon  the  former  points  was  not 
given  all  at  once,  but  by  certain  degrees,  as  the  dis- 
cipline  of  the  church  then  required,  which  divided 
the  catechumens  into  several  distinct  orders  or 
classes,  and  exercised  them  gradually,  according  to 
the  difference  of  their  stations  :  of  which  I  shall 
give  a  more  particular  account  in  the  following 
chapter. 

Here  I  shall  only  remark  further,  Beo(  7 

that  they  allowed  them  to  read  some  auI!vedCa.„ecreaTfh; 
portions  of  the  Scripture ;  for  the  mo-  "oly  s""tures- 
ral  and  historical  books  were  thought  most  proper 
at  first  for  their  instruction ;  and  the  chief  use  of 
those  which  are  now  called  apocryphal  books,  was 
then  to  instil  moral  precepts  into  the  catechumens. 
Upon  this  account  Athanasius  says,36  Though  they 
were  not  canonical  books,  as  the  rest  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  yet  they  were  such 
as  were  appointed  to  be  read  by  those  who  were  new 
proselytes,  and  desirous  to  be  instructed  in  the  ways 
of  godliness :  such  vvere  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
The  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  Esther,  Judith,  Tobit;  to 
which  he  also  adds,  the  book  called,  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Shepherd,  that  is,  Hermes 
Pastor.  The  author3'  of  the  Synopsis  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  also,  under  the  name  of  Athanasius,  has 
much  the  same  observation,  That  besides  the  canoni- 
cal  books,  there  were  other  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  which  were  not  in  the  canon,  but  only  read  to 
or  by  the  catechumens.  But  this  was  not  allowed 
in  all  churches ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  other- 
wise  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  when 
Cyril38  wrote  his  Catechetical  Discourses ;  for  he 
forbids  his  catechumens  to  read  all  apocryphal 
books  whatsoever,  and  charges  them  to  read  those 
books  only  which  were  securely  read  in  the  church, 
viz.  those  books  wdiich  the  apostles  and  ancient 
bishops  (who  were  wiser  than  the  catechumens)  had 
handed  down  to  them.  Then  he  specifies  particu- 
larly  the  canonical  books  of  the  Oldand  New  Tes- 
tament,  all  the  same  as  are  now  in  our  Bibles,  ex- 
cept  the  Revelation,  because  I  presume  it  was  not 


31  Epiphan.  Haer.  28.    Cerinthian.  n.  6. 

35  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  c.  39. 

36  Athan.  Ep.  Heortastic.  t.  2.  p.  39.  "Etiv  Kal  tTtpa 
/2i/3\i'u  tovtuov  i^ioSriv'  e  KavoviX^ofLtva  fxiv,  TiTvnriofxiva 
Ofc  ■srapu  tuiv  iraTipiov  avayivwctKiadai  tois  apTi  ■n-poo-tpxp- 
/uti/ois,  Kai  f}ov\opivoLS  KaTtixtiaQai  tov  t?js  fcucrf/Jfclas 
\6yov'  ~~0(pia  ~~o\ofi<hvos,  &c.  Kai  diSax')  Ka\ov/j.ivi),  tlov 


'A7ro<7d\a>i/,  Kai  6  iroLfjLtiv. 

37  Athan.  Synops.  Scriptur.  t.  2.  p.  55.  'Ektos  tuiv  <ca- 
voviX,ofiivu>v  ETtpa  /3i/3\i'a  TJjsira^aias  ciia^rJKtjs,  «  Kavovi- 
X^opiva  fikv,  dvayLvwo-KOfjLtva  Si  iiovov  tois  (caTrjXButi/ois. 

38  Cyril.  Catech.  4.  n.  22.  p.  66.  Ilpds  T<i  cnroKpvcpa  fitiSiv 
'ix~  Koivov,  &c.  Ibid.  p.  67."Ocra  iv  fKK^jjcriais  p'  dvayLVuia- 
ketul,  TavTa  /*»)<$£  /caTa  crauTdv  avayiviooKi. 
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thcn  read  in  thc  church  :  and  at  last  concludcs  w  ilh 
this  charge  to  the  catcchumens,  that  they  should 
not  read  any  other  books  privately  by  themselves, 
which  were  not  read  publicly  in  the  church.  From 
whence  I  conclude,  that  as  the  books  which  we  now 
call  apocryphal,  were  not  then  read  in  the  church 
of  Jerusalem,  so  neither  were  they  allowcd  to  be 
read  by  the  catechumens,  though  they  were  read 
both  pullicly  and  privately  in  many  other  churches. 
I  know  some  learned  persons  are  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  think  that  Cyril,  by  apocryphal  books, 
means  not  those  which  we  now  call  apocryphal,  viz. 
Wisdoni,  Ecclesiasticus,  &c,  hut  other  pernicious 
and  heretical  books,  which  were  absolutely  repro- 
bated  and  forbidden  to  all  Christians.  But  if  that 
had  been  his  meaning,  he  would  not  have  said,  that 
the  canonical  books  were  the  only  books  that  were 
read  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  but  wrould  have 
distinguished,  as  other  writers  in  other  churches  do, 
between  canonical,  ecclesiastical,  and  apocryphal 
books,  and  have  intimated  that  the  ecclesiastical 
books  were  such  as  were  allowed  to  be  read  in  the 
church,  as  well  as  the  canonical,  for  moral  instruc- 
tion,  though  not  to  confirm  articles  of  faith.  Where- 
as  he  says  nothingof  this,but  the  express  contrary, 
that  none  but  the  canonical  books  were  read  pub- 
licly  in  the  church,  nor  were  any  other  to  be  read 
piivately  by  the  catechumens.  Which,  at  least, 
must  mean  thus  much,  that  in  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem  there  was  a  different  custom  from  some  other 
churches;  and  that  though  in  some  churches  the 
catechumens  were  allowed  to  read  both  the  canoni- 
cal  books  and  the  apocryphal,  or,  as  others  call  them, 
the  ecclesiastical ;  yet  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
they  were  allowed  to  read  only  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures,  and  no  other.  However,  it  is  observable,  that 
no  church  anciently  denied  any  order  of  Christians 
the  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
since  even  the  catechumens  themselves,  who  were 
but  an  imperfect  sort  of  Christians,  were  exhorted 
and  commanded  to  read  the  canonical  books  in  all 
churches,  and  the  apocryphal  books  in  some 
churches  for  moral  instruction.  Nay,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve  Bede,  they  were  obliged  to  get  some  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  by  heart,  as  a  part  of  their  exercise 
and  discipline,  before  they  were  baptized.  For  he 
commends  it  as  a  laudable  custom  in  the  ancient 
church,39  that  such  as  were  to  be  catechised  ar.d 
baptized,  were  taught  the  beginnings  of  the  four 
Gospels,  and  the  intent  and  order  of  them,  at  the 
time  when  the  ceremony  of  opening  their  ears  was 
solemnly  used;  that  they  might  know  and  remem- 


bcr,  what,  and  how  many,  those  books  wcrc,  fn  ..i 
whcnce  they  were  to  be  instructed  in  the  true  faiih. 
So  far  were  they  from  locking  up  the  Scriptures 
from  any  order  of  men  in  an  unknown  tongue,  that 
they  thought  them  useful  and  instructive  to  the 
meanest  capacities  ;  according  to  that  of  the  psalm- 
ist,  "  Thy  word  giveth  light  and  understanding  to 
the  simple."  And  therefore  they  allowed  them  to  be 
vulgarly  read,  not  only  by  the  more  perfect  and  com- 
plete  Christians,  but  even  by  the  very  catechumens  ; 
among  whom,  as  St.  Austin  and  others  have  ob- 
served,  those  were  commonly  the  most  tractable 
and  the  best  proficients,  who  werc  the  most  con- 
versantin  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For  which  reason 
they  made  it  one  part  of  the  catechumens'  care,  to 
exercise  themselves  in  the  knovvledge  of  them,  and 
did  not  then  fear  that  men  should  turn  heretics  by 
being  acquainted  with  the  word  of  truth. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  SEVERAL  CLASSES  OR  DEGREES  OF  CATE- 
CHUMENS,  AND  THE  GRADUAL  EXERCISES  AND 
DISCIPLINE  OF  EVERY  ORDER. 

That  there  were  different  orders  or 

degrees  of  catechumens  in  all  such     Fouroruersorde- 

^  ..  ..  .  „  grees    of    calechu- 

churches  as  kept  to  the  term  ot  cate-  »»™   among  the 

x  ancients. 

chising  for  two  or  three  years  together, 
is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  by  learned  men  ;  but 
what  was  the  precise  number  of  these  orders,  is  not 
so  certainly  agreed.  The  Greek  expositors  of  the 
ancient  canons  usually  make  but  two  sorts,  the 
drcMs-fpot  and  the  tiKuwtiooi,  the  imperfect  and  the 
perfect,  the  heginners  and  the  proficients,  who 
were  the  immediate  candidates  of  baptism.  So 
Balzamon,1  and  Zonaras,2  Alexius  Aristenus,3  and 
Blastares.  And  in  this  opinion  they  are  followed 
by  many  modern  writers.  Dr.  Cave4  makes  no 
other  distinction  but  this  of  the  perfect  and  imper- 
fect,  and  says  of  the  imperfect,  that  they  were  as 
yet  accounted  heathens ;  which,  for  the  reasons 
given  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  I  cannot  subscribe 
to :  for  I  have  showed,  that  from  the  time  that 
they  received  imposition  of  hands  to  make  them 
catechumens,  they  were  always  both  called  and  ac- 
counted  Christians,  though  but  in  an  imperfect 
state,  till  they  were  completed  by  baptism.  Bishop 
Beverege5  makes  but  two  sorts  of  catechumens  like- 
wise,  the  aVpow/^tvoi,  and  the  ivxofiivoi,  or  yovvicXivov- 


39  Bed.  de  Tabernac.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  t.  4.  p.  887.  Pulcher  in 
ipsa  ecclesia  uios  antiquitus  inolevit,  ut  his  qui  catechizandi, 
etChristianis  sunt  sacramentis  initiandi,  quatuor  Evangeli- 
orum  principia  recitentur,  ac  de  figuris  et  ordine  eorum  in 
apertione  aurium  suarum  solenniter  erudirentur  :  quo  sciant 
exiude  ac  meminerint,  qui  et  quot  sint  libri,  quorum  verbis 
2    F 


maxime  in  fide  veritatis  debeant  erudiri. 

1  Balzam.  Not.  in  Conc.  Neocaesar.  c.  5. 

2  Zonaras,  ibid. 

3  Alex.  Aristen.  in  Conc.  Ancyr.  c.  14. 

*  Cave,  Prim.  Christ.  lib.  1.  c.  8.  p.  211. 
5  Bevereg.  Not.  in  Conc.  Nicen.  c.  14. 
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Tf£,  that  is,  the  hearers,  who  only  stayed  to  hear 
the  sermon  and  the  Scriptures  read,  and  the  kneel- 
ets  or  substrators,  who  stayed  to  receive  the  minis- 
tir's  prayers  and  benediction  also.  Suicerus6  and 
Basnage'  go  much  the  same  way,  dividing  them 
into  two  classes,  the  andientes  and  competentes. 
Maldonate8  adds  to  these  a  third  class,  which  he 
calls  catechumeni  pmnitentes,  such  catechumens  as 
were  under  the  discipline  and  censures  of  the 
church.  Cardinal  Bona"  augments  the  number 
to  four  kinds,  viz.  the  audientes,  genujlectentcs, 
co?npetentes,  and  electi.  And  indeed  it  appears, 
that  there  were  four  kinds  of  them ;  yet  not  ex- 
actly  the  same  as  Bona  mentions  ;  for  the  com- 
petentes  and  electi  were  but  one  and  the  same 
order.  But  there  was  another  order  antecedent  to 
all  these,  which  none  of  these  writers  mention, 
which  we  may  call  the  i%uj^ovixtvot,  that  is,  such 
catechumens  as-were  instructed  privately,  and  with- 
out-doors,  before  they  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
church. 

sfci.  2.  That  there  was  such  an  order  or 

ufvtf/or  iifdt  degree  of  catcchumcns  as  this,  is  evi- 
Sm,1,SIu£S?E£  dently  deduccd  from  one  of  the  ca- 
nons  of  the  council  of  Neoca;sarea, 
which  speaks  of  several  sorts  of  catechumens,  and 
tliis  among  the  rest,  in  these  words  :  If  any  catechu- 
men,"  who  enters  the  church,  and  stands  amongst 
any  order  of  catechumens  there,  be  found  guilty  of 
sin  ;  if  he  be  a  kneeler,  let  him  become  a  hearer, 
providcd  he  sin  no  more  ;  but  if  he  sin  while  he  is  a 
hearer,  let  him  be  cast  out  of  the  church.  Here  it 
seems  pretty  evident,  that  there  was  an  order  of 
catechumens  not  allowed  to  enter  the  church,  to 
which  such  of  the  supcrior  orders  as  had  offended, 
were  to  be  degraded  by  way  of  punishment,  which 
the  canon  calls  expulsion  from  thc  church.  Which 
does  not  mean,  utterly  casting  them  off  as  heathens 
again,  but  only  reducing  them  to  that  state  in  which 
thcy  were  before,  when  they  first  received  imposi- 
tion  of  hands  to  make  them  catechumens  ;  which 
was  a  state  of  private  instruction,  before  they  were 
allowcd  to  enter  the  church.  Maldonate  calls  these, 
The  order  of  penitents  among  the  catechumens ; 
and  Balzamon  and  Zonaras,  on  this  canon,  style 
them  mourners  ;  which  exprcsses  something  of  this 
order,  but  not  the  whole  :  for  there  were  catechu- 
mens  privately  instructed  out  of  the  church,  who 
were  not  properly  mourners  or  penitents,  as  per- 
sons  cast  out  of  the  church  by  any  censure,  but 
they  were  such  as  never  had  yet  been  in  the  church, 
but  were  kept  at  a  distance  for  some  time  from  that 


Sfrl.  3. 
_  Si-rondly,  The 
aKpototucvtn.  tuidi 
entes,  or  tieareri. 


privilege,  to  make  them  the  more  eager  and  de- 
sirous  of  it.  And  till  we  can  find  a  better  name  for 
these,  I  call  them  from  this  canon,  the  iKujQovntvot, 
which  is  a  general  name,  that  will  comprehend  both 
this  lowest  order  of  catechumens  privately  instruct- 
ed  out  of  the  church,  and  also  such  delinquents  of 
the  superior  orders  as  were  reduced  back  again  to 
it  by  way  of  punishment  for  their  faults. 

The  next  degree  above  these,  were 
the  hearers,  which  the  Greeks  call 
ctKpouJiisvot,  and  the  Latins,  audientes. 
Who  were  so  called  from  their  being  admitted  to 
hear  sermons  and  the  Scriptures  read  in  the  church, 
but  they  were  not  allowed  to  stay  any  of  the  pray- 
ers,  no,  not  so  much  as  those  that  were  made  over 
the  rest  of  the  catcchumens,  or  energumens,  or 
penitents ;  but  before  those  began,  immediately 
after  sermon,  at  the  word  of  command  then  solemnly 
used,  Ne  quis  audientium,  Let  none  of  the  hearers 
be  present,  they  wcre  to  depart  the  church.  As 
appears  from  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions,"  who  orders  the  deacon  to  dismiss  the 
hearers  and  unbelievers  with  that  solemn  form  of 
words,  before  the  liturgy  or  prayers  of  the  church 
began.  Upon  which  account  the  council  of  Nice12 
calls  them,  aKpouifiivovQ  fiovov,  hearers  only,  to  dis- 
tinguish  them  from  such  catechumens  as  might  not 
only  hear  sermons,  but  also  attend  some  particular 
prayers  of  the  church,  that  were  especially  offered 
up  for  them,  whilst  they  were  kneeling  upon  their 
knees,  and  waiting  for  imposition  of  hands,  and 
the  minister's  benediction. 

Hence  arose  a  third  sort  of  cate- 
chumens,  which  the  Greeks  call  yo-     TbMtj.neiaw 
wK\ivovTfc,  and  the  Latins,  qcnuflec-  ««jintmtn,  the 

'   •>         •/  kneelers. 

tentes  and  prostrati,  that  is,  kneelers 
or  prostrators.  These  sometimes  have  the  name  of 
catcchumens  more  especially  appropriated  to  them, 
as  in  thc  forementioned  canon  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
which  runs  in  these  terms,  "  It  is  decreed  by  the 
great  and  holy  synod,  concerning  the  catechumens 
that  have  lapsed,  That  they  for  three  years  shall  be 
hearers  only ;  and  after  that,  pray  with  the  cate- 
chumens  again."  Hence  that  part  of  the  liturgy 
which  respected  them,  was  particularly  called  K«- 
Trixov/jikvujv  fvxv,  The  prayer  of  the  catcchumens, 
which  came  immediately  after  the  bishop's  scrmon, 
together  with  the  prayers  of  the  energumens  and 
penitents,  as  we  learn  from  the  council  of  Laodicea,13 
which  orders  the  method  of  them ;  and  the  forms 
of  these  prayers  are  recited  both  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions"  and   St.  Chrysostom,15  which  I  do 


6  Suicer.  Thesaur.  t.  2.  p.  72. 

'  Basnag.  Critic.  iu  Baron.  p.  481. 

8  Maldonat.  de  Baptism.  c.  1.  p.  79. 

9  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  16.  n.  4. 

10  Conc.  Neocaes.  c.  5.  KaTrj)(ot//iiEi/os,  idv  lias.pxontvoi 

ti«  KVplCLKOV  iv  TI)    TWV  /CaTr)X0"ru""<"'  Tu£tl   TlJ/vfl,    8TOS    6i 


d/j.apTavu>v,  iav  /j.iv  yovv  kXLvujv,  aKpodadw,  tllJKtV»  dfiap- 
tuvwV  idv&i  aVpoai/iti/os  6TJ  dp.apTav\i,  i ^wdiiodw. 

11  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  5. 

12  Conc.  Nicen.  can.  14. 

«  Conc.  Laod.  c.  19.  M  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  6. 

15  Chrysost.  Hoin.  2.  in  2  Cor. 
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not  here  insert,  because  they  will  have  a  more 
proper  place  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church.  Together 
with  these  prayers  they  ahvays  received  imposition 
of  hands,  kneeling  upon  their  knees :  whence  the 
council  of  Neocaesarea,16  and  others,  distinguish 
them  by  the  name  of  yowic\ivovrt£,  the  kneelers; 
the  prayer  is  called  oratio  impositionis  manus,  the 
praver  of  imposition  of  hands,  which  was  frequently 
repeated  both  in  the  public  and  private  exercises  of 
the  catechumens. 

Above   these  was  a  fourth  order, 
Fourthiy.Yherom-  which  the  Greeks   call  ^aTtn^ofu voi 

petentet  and  eleeti  ; 

the  unimdute  cm-  an(i  (tnart^oiKvoi ;  and  the  Latins,  com- 

didates  ot'  baptism.  . 

petentes  and  electi:  all  which  words 
are  used  among  the  ancients  to  denote  the  imme- 
diate  candidates  of  baptism,  or  such  as  gave  in  their 
names  to  the  bishop,  signifying  their  desire  to  be 
baptized  the  next  approaching  festival.  Their  pe- 
titioning  for  this  favour  gave  them  the  name  of 
competentes;  and  from  the  bishop's  examination 
and  approbation  or  choice  of  them,  they  were  styled 
electi.  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  Catechetic 
Discourses,"  always  terms  them  tptoTiZofitvoi,  which 
though  it  frequently  signifies  persons  already  bap- 
tized,  or  illuminated  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
yet  in  his  style,  it  denotes  persons  yet  to  be  bap- 
tized,  or  such  as  had  only  the  illumination  of  cate- 
chetical  instruction  antecedent  to  baptism.  And 
so  the  name  f3a-xTi£6fiivoi,  in  the  author  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,18  is  taken,  not  for  persons 
actually  baptized,  but  for  those  catechumens  who 
were  desirous  to  be  baptized.  Whence,  in  the  same 
author,  the  prayer  that  is  said  over  the  cateehu- 
mens  in  the  church  is  called  fZaTTTi^oftivbiv  and  tptort- 
l^ofikvtov  tvxW'  the  Prayer  f°r  those  that  went  about 
to  be  illuminated  and  baptized.  Which  also  shows, 
that  the  substrati  and  competentes  were  different  or- 
ders  or  degrees  of  the  catechumens,  (contrary  to 
what  Mr.  Basnage  and  some  others  have  asserted,) 
since  different  prayers,  at  different  times  in  the 
church,  were  offered  up  for  them. 

gect  These  competentes,  as  I  said,  were 

der»erehplrtaic!ii°r-  s0  called  from  their  petitioning  for 
prepared  foerd  bap*  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  as  vve  learn 

from  St.  Austin,  who  often  gives  this 
reason ,9  for  it,  telling  us,  that  upon  the  approach 
of  the  Easter  festival,  it  was  usual  for  the  cate- 
chumens  to   give   in  their  names   in  order  to  be 


baptized,  whence  they  were  called  competentes,  pe- 
titioners  or  candidates  for  baptism.  When  their 
names  were  given  in,  and  their  petition  accepted, 
then  both  they  and  their  sponsors  were  registered 
in  the  books  of  the  church;  as  is  noted  by  the 
author  under  the  name  of  Dionysius20  the  Areopa- 
gite,  who  brings  in  the  bishop  commanding  the 
priests  to  register  both  the  catechumen  and  his 
sponsor  or  susceptor  together.  And  in  the  council 
of  Constantinople,  under  Mennas,21  there  is  mention 
made  of  an  officer  in  the  church,  particularly  ap- 
pointed  to  this  business,  one  whose  appropriated 
office  it  was  to  register  the  names  of  those  who 
offered  and  presented  themselves  to  baptism.  These 
registers  were  called  their  diptychs ;  but  as  they 
had  several  sorts  of  diptychs,  some  for  the  dead  and 
some  for  the  living,  these  were  particularly  called 
Si7TTvxa  Zwvtuv,  the  diptychs  or  books  of  the  living, 
as  is  observed  by  Pachymeres,22  in  his  comment 
upon  the  foresaid  place  of  Dionysius. 
When  their  names  were  thus  regis- 
tered,  then  followed  a  scrutiny  or  ex-     Partiyly  frequent 

.  .  n  examinations,    in 

ammation  of  their  pronciency  under  »hich  sucn  as  aP- 

x  *  proved    themselves 

the  preceding  stages  of  the  cateche-  JjffJJ1"  ,lime  of 
tical  exercises.  And  this  was  often 
repeated  before  baptism,  according  to  the  direction 
given  in  this  case  by  the  fourth  council23  of  Carthage. 
They  that  were  approved  upon  such  examination, 
were  sometimes  called  electi,  the  chosen,  as  we  find 
in  the  decrees  of  Pope  Leo  Magnus,  who  speaks  of 
them  under  this  appellation,21  because  they  were 
now  accepted  and  chosen  as  persons  quahfied  for 
baptism  at  the  next  approaching  festivals  of  Easter 
or  Whitsuntide,  which  were  the  usual  times  of  bap- 
tizing.  Cardinal  Bona  makes  these  electi  a  distinct 
order  from  the  competentes  ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  ground  for  such  a  distinction,  because  their  ex- 
ercises  were  all  the  same  henceforward  till  they 
arrived  at  baptism. 

For  as  they  were  all  examined,  so 
they  were    all    exorcised   alike    for     paniy0  by'  emr- 

,      -  .  .  -m   .       cism,    accompamed 

twenty  days   before   baptism.     Ims  »itn  imposiuun  of 

rf    m       "  •  i  i  hands,  and  the  sigu 

custom  is  often  mentioned  by  the  an-  °r  <£<=  .«*»».  and 

J  lusumation. 

cient  writers,  both  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  church.     St.  Austin,  more  than  once,  speaks 
ol  it  as  the  common  practice  of  the  African  church ; 
joining  examination,25  catechising,  and  exorcism  to- 
gether,  and  telling  us  that  the  fire  of  exorcism,  as 


16  Conc.  Neocaesar.  c.  5.  "  Cyril.  Catech.  1,  2,  &c. 

18  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  8. 

19  Aug.  de  Fide  et  Oper.  c.  6.  Cum  fontis  illius  saera- 
meuta  peteremus,  atque  ab  hoc  competentes  etiam  voeare- 
mur,  &c.  Id.  de  Cura  pro  Mortuis,  c.  12.  Pascha  appro- 
pinquante  dedit  nomen  inter  alios  competentes. 

20  Dionys.  Hierarch.  Eccles.  c.  2.  n.  4.  p.  216.  'Ifpapx')? 
airoypa\\>u.a$at,  KtXtvtt  tois  Itptuai  tov  avSpa  nai  tov 
ava&oyov. 

21  Conc.  Constant.  sub  Menna.  Act.  5.  t.  5.  p.  224.  'O  Tiys 
irpotnjyopias  tujv  tis  to  fSairTtap.a  irpoaiovTtav  iyypdtpttv 
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22  Pachymer.  in  Dionys.  p.  2-34. 

23  Conc.  Carthag.  4.  can.  84.    Ciebra  examinatione  bap 
tismum  percipiant. 

21  Leo,  Ep.  4.  ad  Episc.  Siculos,  c.  5.  In  baptizandis  in 
ecclesia  electis,  haec  duo  tempora,  de  quibus  locuti  sumus, 
esse  legitima,  &c. 

25  Aug.  in  Psal.  lxv.  Post  ignerm  exorcismi  venitur  ad 
baptismum.     Id.  de  Fide  et   Oper.  c.  6.      Suis  nominibus 

datis,  abstinentia,  jejuniis,    exorcismisque  purgantur. 

Ipsis  diebus  quibus  catechizantur,  exorcizantur,  scrutantur. 
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his  phrase  is,  always  preceded  baptism.  We  learn 
the  same  from  Cyprian,  and  the  council  of  Car- 
thage,  held  under  him,  about  the  validity  of  he- 
lvtical  baptism :  for  there  it  is  often  said,  that  he- 
retics26  and  schismatics  were  first  to  be  exorcised 
with  imposition  of  hands,  and  then  baptized,  before 
they  could  be  admitted  as  true  members  of  the  ca- 
tholic  church.  And  we  learn  from  thence  also, 
tliat  the  practice  was  so  universal,  that  the  here- 
tics  themselves  did  not  omit  it,  though  it  was 
esteemed  of  no  effect  by  the  catholics  when  done 
by  them,  but  looked  upon  only  as  a  mock-practice, 
where  one  demoniac27  exorcised  another,  as  Caecilius 
a  Bilta  phrases  it  in  the  same  council.  Ferrandus 
Diaconus28  also  speaks  of  this  exorcism,  which  im- 
mediatelyfollowed  the  scrutinyorexaminationof  the 
competentes.  And  the  like  testimonies  may  be  seen 
in  Petrus  Chrysologus,29  and  the  sccond  council  of 
Bracara,30  for  the  practice  of  the  Italic  and  Spanish 
churches.  In  the  last  of  which,  it  is  ■  particularly 
specified  that  these  exorcisms  shall  continue  for 
twenty  days  before  baptism.  Gennadius  of  Mar- 
seilles31  testifies  not  only  for  the  French  church,  but 
the  universal  church  thronghout  the  whole  world, 
that  exorcisms  and  exsufflations  were  uniformly 
used  both  to  infants  and  adult  persons,  bcfore  tliey 
were  admitted  to  the  sacrament  of  regeneration  and 
fountain  of  life.  And  for  the  Greek  church  in  par- 
ticular,  (though  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions,  for  a  peculiar  reason,  makes  no  mention 
of  this  ceremony,  because  he  represents  the  busi- 
ness  of  an  exorcist  not  as  a  standing  and  ordinary 
office  in  the  church,  but  as  an  extraordinary  and 
miraculous  gift  of  God,32  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  the 
apostles,)  yet  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Cyril  of  Je- 
rusalem,  are  undeniable  evidences  of  the  practice  : 
for  Nazianzen,  in  his  Oration  upon  Baptism,33  thus 
bespeaks  his  catechumen :  Despise  not  thou  the 
medicinal  office  of  exorcism,  neither  grow  weary  of 
the  length  or  continuance  of  it ;  for  it  is  a  proper 
trial  of  a  man's  sincerity  in  coming  to  the  grace  of 
baptism.     Cyril,  in  like  manner,31  bids  his  catechu- 


men  to  receive  exorcism  with  diligence  in  the  time  of 
catechizing.  For  whether  it  was  insufflation  or  ex- 
orcism,  it  was  to  be  esteemed  salutary  to  the  soul ; 
for  as  mixed  metals  could  not  be  purged  without 
fire,  so  neither  could  the  soul  be  purged  without  ex- 
orcisms,  which  were  Divine,  and  gathered  out  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  adds  a  little  after,  that 
the  exorcists  did  thus,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  cast  a  terror  upon  the  evil  spirit,  and  make 
him  fly  from  the  soul,  and  leave  it  in  a  salutary  state 
and  hope  of  eternal  life ;  where  we  may  observe 
tvvo  things  that  give  great  light  in  this  matter:  \, 
Why  it  is  so  often  called  by  the  ancients  the  "fire 
of  exorcism ;"  because  it  purges  the  soul,  and  as  it 
were  fires  the  evil  spiiit  from  it.  2.  That  these 
exorcisms  were  nothing  but  prayers,  collected  and 
composed  out  of  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
to  beseech  God  to  break  the  dominion  and  power  of 
Satan  in  new  converts,  and  to  deliver  thcm  from 
his  slavery  by  expelling  the  spirit  of  error  and  wick- 
edness  from  them.  Thercfore  Cyril35  in  another 
place  calls  them  Xo-yoi  ivxm,  the  words  of  prayer, 
by  which  a  devil,  or  a  demoniac,  who  could  not  be 
held  in  chains  of  iron  by  many,  was  often  held  by 
one,  througli  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  working 
in  him ;  and  the  bare  insufflation  of  an  exorcist, 
was  a  fire  of  sufficient  force  to  expel  the  invisihle 
spirits.  So  that  the  whole  business  of  exorcism, 
and  the  power  of  it,  is  to  be  resolved  into  prayer, 
some  forms  of  which  are  now  extant  in  the  Eucho- 
logium,36  or  Rituals  of  the  Greek  Church,  published 
by  Goar,  and  the  Rituals  of  the  Ancient  Gallican 
Church,  published  by  Mabillon.37  From  whence 
also  it  appears,  that  the  insufflation,  and  imposition 
of  hands,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  [which  was 
used  at  the  same  time,  as  we  find  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Austin3S  and  St.  Ambrose,3"]  were  only  looked 
upon  as  decent  ceremonies  or  concomitants  of 
prayer ;  to  whose  energy,  and  not  to  the  bare  cere- 
monies,  the  whole  efficacy  and  benefit  of  this  part 
of  the  catechumens'  discipline  is  to  be  attributed. 
For  though  the  ceremonies  be  sometimcs  only-  men- 


26  Conc.  Carthag.  ap.  Cyprian.  p.  232.  Censeo  oinnes 
haereticoset  schisraaticos,  qui  ad  catholicam  ecclesiam  vo- 
lnerint  venire,  non  ante  ingredi,  nisi  exorcizati  et  baptizati 
priusfuerint.  Ibid.  p.237.  Pritno  per  manus  impositionem 
in  exorcismo,  secundo  per  baptismi  regenerationeui,  tunc 
possunt  ad  Christi  pollicitationem  venire. 

'"  Ibid.  p.  230.  Apud  haereticos  omnia  per  mendacium 
aguntur,  ubi  exorcizat  daemoniacus,  &c. 

a  Ferrand.  Ep.  ad  Fulgent.  de  Catechizando  ^Elhiope, 
inter  Fulgentii  Opera,  p.  60G.  Celebrato  solenuiter  scru- 
tinio,  per  exorcismum  contra  diabolum  vindicatur. 

29  Pet.  Chrysolog.  Serm.  52.  Hinc  est  quod  veniens  ex 
gentibus  impositione  manus  et.  exorcismis  ante  a  daemone 
purgatur.    Vid.  Serm.  105. 

30  Conc.  Bracar.  2.  c.  1.  Ante  viginti  dies  baptismi  ad 
purgationem  exorcismi  concurrant  catechumeni,  &c. 

31  Gennad.  de  Dogmat.  Eccles.  c.  31.  Illud  etiam  quod 
circa  baptizandos  in  universo  mundo  sancta  ecclesia  uni- 


formiter  agit,  non  otioso  contemplamur  intuitu:  cum  sive 
parvuli  sive  juveiies  ad  regenerationis  veniunt  sacramentum, 
nou  prius  fontem  vitae  adeant,  quam  exorcismis  et  exsuffla- 
tionibus  clericorurd  spiritus  ab  eis  immundus  abigatur. 

«Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  26. 

33  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  657.  Mi/  oiairTuo-ijs  i£op- 
KifTfXH  StEpawtiav,  /itjoe  irpos  to  firfKOS  TauTijs  «Trayo- 
f)fcu<rjjy.     Bdo-avo*   £crt    Kal    aurij    Tijs    irtpi   to   -^dpiofxa 

yV)}LTLUT1lTOS. 

31  Cyril.  Praefat.  ad  Catech.  n.  5.  p.  7.  Tbs  tiropKio-/x!!s 
o^xH  /xtTa  o*7raoijs'  Kav  IfxcpvfTijQ^  Kav  tiropKLaSys,  o-uitij- 
pia  croi  to  irpayp.a  vu/xlltov  £tz/at,  &c.  Vid.  Catech.  1.  n. 
5.  p.  18. 

35  Cyril.  Catech.  16.  n.  9.  p.  234. 

36  Eucholog.  p.  335. 

87  Mabillon.  Musaeum  Italic.  t.  1.  p.  323. 

33  Aug.  Confes.  lib.  1.  c.  11. 

89  Ambros.  de  iis  qui  imtiantur,  c.  4. 
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tioned,  yet  prayer  is  always  to  be  understood,  and 
to  be  taken  for  the  substance  of  the  action,  whilst 
the  other  were  only  the  circumstances  of  it. 

.  .  „  During  this  same  term  of  twenty 

Scct.  9.  o  J 

mi^of  *«tS  ^ays  fl*e  catechumens  were  also  ex- 
,,  '!'tJ  ercised  with  abstinence  and  fasting, 
as  a  suitable  preparation  for  their  en- 
suing  baptism.  The  fourth  council  of  Carthage  has 
a  canon  which  joins  all  these  things  together  :  Let 
such  as  give  in  their  names  to  be  baptized,40  be  ex- 
ercised  a  long  time  with  abstinence  from  wine  and 
flesh,  and  with  imposition  of  hands,  and  frequent 
examination,  and  so  let  them  receive  their  baptism. 
In  like  manner  St.  Austin  puts  abstinence,41  fast- 
ings,  and  exorcism  together,  and  particularly  men- 
tions  abstinence  from  the  marriage  bed,  during  this 
timc  of  preparation  for  baptism.  So  Socrates  tells 
us,42  when  the  Burgundians  desired  baptism  of  a 
French  bishop,  he  first  made  them  fast  seven  days. 
And  when  a  certain  Jewish  impostor,  who  had  been 
baptized  by  the  Arians  and  Macedonians,  came  at 
last  to  Paul,  the  Novatian  bishop,  to  desire  the  like 
favour  of  him,  the  same  author  observes,'3  That  Paul 
wonld  not  admit  him,  till  he  had  first  exercised  him 
with  fasting  many  days,  and  taught  him  the  rudi- 
ments  of  the  Christian  faith.  These  fastings  are 
also  mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr  and  Tertullian, 
where  they  speak  of  men's  preparation  for  baptism. 
As  many,  says  Justin  Martyr,44  as  believe  the  things 
to  be  true  which  we  teach,  and  promise  to  conform 
their  lives  to  the  laws  of  our  religion,  they  first  of 
all  learn  to  ask  pardon  of  their  by-past  sins  of 
God  by  prayers  and  fastings,  we  joining  our  prayers 
and  fastings  with  theirs.  So  Tertullian,45  They  that 
are  about  to  receive  baptism,  must  first  use  frequent 
prayers  and  fastings,  and  geniculations  and  watch- 
ings,  and  make  confession  of  all  their  former  sins, 
in  imitation  of  John's  baptism,  taking  it  for  a 
favour,  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  make  public 
confession  of  their  fiagitious  crimes  and  offences. 
Whence  we  may  conclude,  that  these  confessions 
were  sometimes  public,  and  sometimes  private,  as 
directed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  church.     They  who 


woukl  see  more  of  this  matter,  may  consult  St.  Cy- 
ril's  Catechetic  Discourses,<6and  Gregory  Nazianzen's 
Oration  about  Baptism,"  who,  to  confession,  and 
prayers,  and  fasting,  add  humicubations,  and  groans 
and  tears,  and  forgiving  of  enemies,  as  proper  indi- 
cations  of  a  penitent  mind,  before  men  came  to  re- 
ceive  the  seal  of  forgiveness  at  God's  hand  by  the 
ministry  of  his  church. 

At  this  time  also   the  competentes 
were  taught  the  words  of  the  Creed,     Putrjby inming 

....  -iti  .  *ne    words    of      the 

which  they  were  obhged  to  get  by  c,eed,andtheLora« 
heart,  in  order  to  repeat  it  before  the 
bishop  at  their  last  examination  before  baptism. 
This  part  of  catechising  was  often  performed  by  the 
bishop  himself,  as  we  may  learn  from  those  words 
of  St.  Ambrose,48  where  he  thus  distinguishes  the 
competentes  from  the  other  catechumens  :  When  the 
catechumens  were  dismissed,  I  recited  the  Creed  to 
the  competentes  in  the  baptisteries  of  the  church. 
This  was  done  in  some  churches  twenty  days  before 
baptism  ;  for  so  the  second  council  of  Bracara  or- 
dered40  for  the  Spanish  churches.  But  the  council 
of  Agde  in  France5"  speaks  only  of  eight  days  be- 
fore  Easter,  appointing  Palm  Sunday  to  be  the  day 
when  the  Creed  should  be  publicly  taught  the  compe- 
tentes  in  all  their  churches.  But  perhaps  we  are  to 
distinguish  betwixt  the  public  and  private  teaching 
of  the  Creed ;  and  so  one  might  be  done  privately 
twenty  days  before  by  the  catechists  in  the  baptis- 
teries  or  catechetic  schools,  and  the  other  publicly, 
eight  days  before,  by  the  ministers  of  the  church. 
However  this  was,  there  was  a  certain  day  appoint- 
ed  for  these  catechumens  to  give  an  account  of  their 
Creed,  and  that  was  the  parasceue,  or  day  before  our 
Saviour's  passion,  which  the  council  of  Laodicea 51 
calls  the  fifth  day  of  the  great  and  solemn  week, 
when  such  as  were  to  be  baptized,  having  learnt 
their  Creed,  were  to  repeat  it  before  the  bishop  or 
presbyters  in  the  church.  And  this  was  the  only 
day,forseveral  ages,that  ever  the  Creed  was  publicly 
repeated  in  the  Greek  churches,  as  Theodorus  Lec- 
tor5'2  informs  us,  who  says,  It  was  used  to  be  recited 
only  once  a  year,  and  that  was  on  the  parasceue,  or 


40  Conc.  Cai  thag.  4.  c.  84.  Baptizandi  uomen  suum  dent, 
et  diu  sub  abstinentia  vini  et  carnium,  ac  manfts  imposi- 
tione,  crebra  examinatione  baptismura  percipiant. 

41  Aug.  de  Fide  et  Oper.  c.  6.  Sine  dubio  non  admit- 
terentur,  si  per  ipsos  dies  quibus  eandem  gratiam  percep- 
turi,  suis  nominibus  datis,  abstinentia,  jejuniis,  exorcismis- 
que  purgantur,  cum  suis  legitimis  et  veris  uxoribus  se 
coneubituros  profiterentur,  atque  hujus  rei,  quamvis  alio 
teinpore  licitae,  paucis  ipsis  solennibus  diebus  nullam  con- 
tinen  tiam  servaturos. 

«  Socrat.  lib.  7.  p.  30.  «  Ibid.  c.  17. 

«•  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  03. 

45  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  c.  20.  Ingressuros  baptismum,  ora- 
tionibus  crebris,  jejuniis  et  geniculationibus  et  pervigiliis 
orare  oportet,  et  cum  confessione  omnium  retro  delictorum, 
ut  exponant  etiam  baptismum  Johannis.  Tingebaiitnr, 
inquit,  confitentes  delicta  sua.      Nobis  gratulaudum  est,  si 


non  publice  confitemur  iniquitates  aut  turpitudines  nostras. 
Vid.  Tertul.  de  Pcenitent.  c.  6. 

*"  Cyril.  Catech.  1.  n.  5  et  6.  p.  18  et  19. 

«  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt. 

48  Ambros.  Ep.  33.  ad  Marcellinam  sororem,  p.  158.  Di- 
missis  catechumenis,  symbolum  aliquibus  competentibus 
tiadebam  in  baptisteriis  basilicae. 

19  Conc.  Bracar.  2.  c.  1.  Ante  viginti  dies  baptismi,  ca- 
techumeni  symbolum,  quod  est,  Credo  in  Deum  Patrem  Om- 
nipotentem,  specialiter  doceantur. 

50  Conc.  Agathen.  c.  9.  Symbolum  etiam  placuit  ab  om- 
nibus  ecclesiis  una  die,  id  est,  ante  octo  dies  Dominica:  re- 
surrectionis,  publice  in  ecclesia  competentibus  proedicari. 

51  Conc.  Laodic.  c.  4G.  "Otl  dil  tous  ipLoTi^oLtivovs  t»ji/ 
ttllttlv  iKfjLavS&VEiv,  Kai  t{j  TrifiTTTij  T7/s  itSofiaSos  diray. 
yiWftv  tlo  iirLLTKOTrio  f;  tois  TrpeffftuTipois 

52  Theodor.  Lector.  lib.  2.  p.  563. 
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day  of  preparation  to  our  Saviour's  passion,  now 
called  Holy  Thursday ;  at  which  time,  the  bishop 
was  always  wont  to  catechise  the  competentes  in  the 
church.  When  they  had  learned  the  Creed,  they 
were  also  taught  the  Lord's  prayer,  which  was  not 
allowed  ordinarily  to  the  catechumens  till  imme- 
diately  before  their  baptism.  For  this  prayer  was 
usually  called,  ivxn  Trto-Tiiv,  the  prayer  of  the  faith- 
ful,  as  being  peculiarly  used  only  by  persons  bap- 
tized,  who  were  made  sons  of  God  by  regeneration, 
and  had  a  title,  as  such,  to  address  God  under  the 
denomination  of  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven : 
which  catechumens,  at  least  those  of  the  first  orders, 
could  not  so  properly  do ;  but  when  they  arrived  at 
this  last  degree  of  competentes,  and  stood  as  imme- 
diate  candidates  of  baptism,  then  this  form  was  part 
of  their  instruction,  and  not  before.  As  we  learn 
from  Ferrandus  Diaconus,  who  speaks  first  of  their 
repeating  the  Creed,  and  then  learning53  the  Lord's 
prayer.  And  the  same  is  evident  from  Chrysos- 
tom,  Austin,  and  Theodoret,  of  whom  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  particularly  in  chap.  v.  sect. 
9,  where  I  treat  of  the  ancient  discipline  in  conceal- 
ing  the  sacred  mysteries  from  the  catechumens. 

Together  with  the  Creed,  they  were 
And  the  form  of  also  taught  how  to  make  their  proper 

renouncing  the  de-  .  .  ,  *1 

vii, and covenanting  responses  in  baptism ;  particularlv  the 
other  responaes  to     f0rm  of  renouncin?  the  devil  and  his 

be  used  in  baptism.  o 

works,  his  pomps,  his  worship,  his 
angels,  his  inventions,  and  all  things  belonging  to 
him;  and  the  contrary  form  of  covenanting  with 
Christ,  and  engaging  themselves  in  his  service :  for 
though  these  acts  in  their  highest  solemnity  did 
properly  appertain  to  the  substance  of  baptism  it- 
self ;  yet  it  was  necessary  to  instruct  the  catechu- 
mens  beforehand,  how  they  were  to  behave  them- 
selves  in  these  matters,  that  they  might  not,  through 
ignorance,  be  at  a  loss  when  they  came  to  baptism. 
And  therefore  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions51  orders  it  to  be  one  special  part  of  the 
catechumens'  instruction,  just  before  their  baptism, 
that  they  should  learn  what  related  to  the  renunci- 
ation  of  the  devil,  and  covenanting  with  Christ. 
And  these  engagements  they  actually  entered  into, 


not  only  at  their  baptism,  but  before  it,  as  a  just 
preparation  for  it :  for,  says  that  author,  they  ou»ht 
first  to  abstain  from  the  contraries,  and  then  come 
to  the  holy  mysteries,  having  purged  their  hearts 
beforehand  of  all  spot  and  wrinkle,  and  habits  of 
sin.  And  the  same  thing  is  intimated  by  Tertul- 
lian,  and  Ferrandus  the  deacon  of  Carthage ;  for 
Ferrandus  says  expressly,55  that  the  catechumens, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  were  exorcised,  made 
their  actual  renunciation  of  the  devil,  and  then  were 
taught  the  Creed.  And  Tertullian  means  the  same 
thing,  when  he  says,  that  this  renunciation  was 
made  twice ;  first  in  the  church,56  under  the  hands 
of  the  bishop,  and  then  again  when  they  came  to 
the  water  to  be  baptized.  And  hence  it  became  one 
part  of  the  ancient  office  of  deaconesses,  to  instruct 
the  more  ignorant  and  rustic  sort  of  women,  how 
they  were  to  make  their  responses  at  the  time  of 
baptism  to  such  interrogatories  as  the  minister 
should  then  put  to  them,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to 
show  from  a  canon  of  the  fourth  council  of  Car- 
thage,"  in  discoursing  of  the  office  of  deaconesses 
in  another58  place. 

Beside  these  parts  of  useful  disci- 
pline  andinstruction,  there  were  some 
other  ceremonies  of  less  note  used  to- 
ward  the  catechumens,  which  I  must 
not  wholly  pass  over.  Among  these  was  the  cere- 
mony  of  the  competentes  going  veiled,  or  with  their 
faces  covered,  for  some  days  before  baptism :  which 
custom  is  taken  notice  of  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,5* 
together  with  the  reason  of  it :  Your  face,  says  he 
to  the  catechumens,  was  covered,  that  your  mind 
might  be  more  at  hberty,  and  that  the  wandering 
of  your  eyes  might  not  distract  your  soul.  For 
when  the  eyes  are  covered,  the  ears  are  not  diverted 
by  any  impediments  from  hearing  and  receiving  the 
saving  truths.  St.  Austin  and  Junilius  give  a  more 
mystical  reason  for  it.  For  they  suppose  the  cate- 
chumens  went  veiled  in  public,  as  bearing  the  image 
of  Adam's  slavery  after  his  expulsion  out  of  Para- 
dise ;  and  that  these  veils,  being  taken  away  after 
baptism,60  were  an  indicarion  of  the  liberty  of  the 
spiritual  life,  which  they  obtained  by  the  sacrament 


Seet.  12. 

What  nieant  by  the 

compelente$     going 

veiled  some  time  be- 

fore  baptism. 


53  Ferrand.  Ep.  ad  Fulgent.  de  Catechizando  jEthiope. 
Ipsa  insuper  sancti  symboli  verba  memoriter  in  conspectu 
fidelis  populi  clara  voce  pronuncians,  piam  regulam  Do- 
minicae  orationis  accepit. 

5<  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  c.  39  et  40.  Moi/^ov/tui  to  nrtpl 
Tt/s  o7TOTay^s  tov  ctafio\ov,  Kal  to  irspi  Tr/s  crvvTayTis  t« 
Xoto-Tou,  &c. 

5i  Ferrand.  Ep.  ad  Fulgent.  inter  Opera  Fulgentii.  p.  G06. 
Per  exorcismum  contra  diabolum  vindicatur :  cui  se  renun- 
ciare  constanter,  sicut  hic  consuetudo  poscebat,  auditurus 
syinbolnm,  profitetur. 

56  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  c.  3.  Aquam  adituri,  ibidem, 
sed  et  aliquanto  prius  in  ecclesia  sub  antistitis  manu  con- 
testamur  nos  renunciare  diabolo,  et  pompae  et  angelis  ejus. 

57  Conc.  Carthag.  4.  c.  12.     Viduoe  vel  sanctimoniales, 


quse  ad  ministerium  baptizandarum  mulierum  eliguntur, 
tara  instructac  sint  ad  officium,  ut  possint  apto  et  sano  ser- 
mone  docere  imperitas  et  rusticas  mulieres,  tempore  quo 
baptizandae  sunt,  qualiter  baptizatori  interrogatae  responde- 
ant,  et  qualiter  accepto  baptismate  vivant. 

58  Book  II.  chap.  22.  sect.  9. 

59  Cyril.  Praefat.  ad  Catech.  n.  5.  p.  7.  'Eo-\-t7ra<rai  crov 
to  7rpoo-uj7rov,  iva  o~xo\ao~ri  Xoittov  h  otdvota. 

*  Aug.  Ser.  4.  in  Dominic.  Octav.  Paschae,  155.  de  Tem- 
pore.  Hodie  octavae  dicuntur  infantium  :  revelanda  sunt 
capita  eorum,  quod  est  indicium  libertatis.  Habet  enim 
libertatem  ista  spiritalis  nativitas.  Junil.  de  Partibus  Di- 
vinae  Legis,  lib.  2.  c.  16.    Bibl.  Patr.  t.  1.  p.  15.     Typum 

gerunt  Ad2e  Paradiso  exclusi propter  quod  et  per  publi- 

cum  capitibus  tectis  incedunt. 
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of  regeneration.  However  it  be,  the  evidences  are 
plain,  that  there  was  such  a  ceremony  used  to  the 
catechumens :  but,  as  Valesius61  rightly  observes,  it 
did  not  respect  them  all,  but  only  that  order  of  them 
that  were  peculiarly  called  the  competentes. 

Another  ceremony  of  this  nature, 
or  the  eerVmony  was  the  custom  of  touching  the  ears 

called  E,*phal<t.  or  °    . 

opening  of  tne  eara  of  the  catcchumens,  and  savmg  unto 

ofthecatechumena.  *        ° 

them,  Ephphata,  Be  opened :  which 
Petrus  Chrysologus65  joins  with  imposition  of  hands 
and  exorcism  ;  making  it  to  have  something  of  mys- 
tical  signification  in  it,  to  denote  the  opening  of  the 
understanding  to  receive  the  instructions  of  faith. 
And  St.  Ambrose,63  or  an  author  under  his  name,  de- 
scribes  the  same  custom,  deriving  the  original  of  it 
from  our  Saviour's  example,  in  saying,  Ephphata,  Be 
opened,  when  he  cured  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  But 
this  custom  seems  not  to  have  gained  any  great 
credit  in  the  practice  of  the  church ;  for  besides 
tliese  two  authors,  there  is  scarce  any  other  that  so 
much  as  mentions  it ;  and  whether  it  was  used  to 
the  first  or  last  order  of  the  catechumens,  is  not  very 
easy  to  detemiine. 

sect  1«.  ^he  hke  may  be  said  of  another 

Ju£S?£»Ldifi»t  ceremony  which  is  mentioned  in  St. 
Ambrose,  which  was  the  custom  of 
anointing  the  eycs  with  clay,  in  imitation  of  our  Sa- 
viour's  practice,  when  he  cured  the  blind  man  by 
making  clay  of  his  spittle,  and  anointing  his  eyes 
with  it,  John  ix.  6.  The  design  of  this  ceremony, 
as  that  author  explains  it,si  was  to  teach  the  cate- 
chumens  to  confess  their  sins,  and  to  review  their 
consciences,  and  repent  of  their  errors,  that  is,  to 
acknowledge  what  state  and  condition  they  were  in 
by  their  first  birth.  St.  Austin  seems  also65  to  refer 
to  this  practice  in  his  discourse  upon  the  blind  man 
cured  by  our  Saviour,  where  he  says,  The  catechu- 
mens  were  anointed  before  baptism,  as  the  blind 
man  was  by  Christ,  who  was  thereby  perhaps  made 
a  catechumen. 

c  ,  ,,  Vicecomes66    and    Mr.    Basnage67 

>ect.  15.  c3 

techumenl  h^d"»  mention  another  custom,  which  was 

Snda  to  tteumeof  peculiar  in  their  opinion  to  the  Afri- 

can  church,  viz.  the  use  of  a  lighted 


taper  put  into  the  hands  of  the  catechumens  in 
time  of  exorcism,  to  signify  (as  Mr.  Basnage  ex- 
plains  it)  the  illustration  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  or, 
as  Vicecomes  would  have  it,  the  power  of  exorcism 
in  expelling  Satan.  But  their  observation,  I  think, 
is  grounded  upon  a  mere  mistake,  interpreting  some 
words  of  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Austin  in  a  literal 
sense,  which  are  only  figurative  and  metaphorical. 
Cyprian,  speaking  of  the  power  of  Christians  over 
unclean  spirits,  says,68  among  many  other  things, 
that  they  could  obhge  them  by  their  powerful  stripes 
to  forsake  the  persons  they  had  possessed;  that 
they  could  put  them  to  the  rack,  and  make  them 
confess,  and  cry  out,  and  groan ;  that  they  could 
scourge  them  with  their  whips,  and  burn  them  with 
their  fire.  "SVhere  it  is  plain  enough  to  any  unpre- 
judiced  reader,  that  the  fire  of  exorcism  here  spoken 
of,  is  of  the  same  kind  with  the  whips,  and  stripes, 
and  rack  ;  that  is,  the  spiritual  and  invisible  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  Cyprian  himself  immediately 
explains  them,  when  he  says,  All  this  was  done,  but 
not  seen ;  the  stroke  was  invisible,  and  the  effect  of 
it  only  appeared  to  men.  So  that  it  was  not  a  ma- 
terial  fire,  or  a  lighted  taper  in  the  hands  of  the 
catechumens,  that  Cyprian  speaks  of,  as  Vicecomes 
fancies,  but  the  invisible  fire  or  power  of  Ihe  Holy 
Ghost.  And  it  is  the  same  fire  that  St.  Austin 
means,whose  authority  only  is  urged  by  Mr.  Basnage 
to  found  this  custom  on.  He  speaks  of  a  fire  in- 
deed  in  the  sacraments,69  and  in  catechising,  and  in 
exorcising.  For  whence  otherwise  should  it  be, 
says  he,  that  the  unclean  spirits  so  often  cry  out,  I 
burn,  if  there  be  not  a  fire  that  burns  them  ?  From 
the  fire  of  exorcism  we  pass  to  baptism,  as  from 
fire  to  water,  and  from  water  to  a  place  of  rest. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  this  that  can  signify  a  light- 
ed  taper  in  the  hands  of  the  catechumens,  which 
certainly  has  no  power  to  burn  an  unclean  spirit : 
but  the  fire  of  exorcism  is  the  invisible  fire  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  is,  the  energy  and  powerful  opera- 
tion  of  God's  Spirit,  which  casts  out  devils  with  a 
word,  and  makes  Satan  fall  like  lightning  from 
heaven.  Though  I  deny  not  but  that  this  custom 
might  come  into  the  church  in  after  ages ;  for  Albi- 


61  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Constant.  lib.  4.  c.  62. 

62  Chrysolog.  Serm.  52.  p.  286.  Hinc  est  quod  veniens 
ex  geutibus  impositione  manus  et  exorcismis  ante  a  daemone 
purgatur;  et  apertionein  aurium  percipit,  ut  fidei  capere 
possit  auditum. 

63  Ambros.  de  iis  qui  initiantur,  c.  1.  Quod  vobis  signifi- 
cavimus,  cum  apertionis  celebrantes  mysterium,  diceremus, 

Effeta,  quod   est,  aperire. Hoc  mysterium  celebravit 

Christus  in  evangelio,  cum  mutum  curaret  et  surdum.  Id. 
de  Sacramentis,  lib.  l.c.  1.  Mysteria  celebrata  sunt  aper- 
tionis,  quando  tibi  aures  tetigit  sacerdcs  et  nares. 

61  Ambros.  de  Sacram.  lib.  3.  c.  2.  Ergo  quando  dedisti 
nomen  tuum,  tulit  lutum  et  linivit  super  oculos  tuos.  Quod 
significat  ut  peccatum  tuum  fatereris,  ut  conscientiam  tuam 
recognosceres,  ut  pcenitentiam  ageres  delictorum,  hoc  est, 
sortem  humanae  generationis  agnosceres. 


65  Aug.  Tract.  44.  in  Johan.  t.  9.  p.  133.  Catechumenus 
inunctusest  nondum  lotus. 

66  Vicecomes  de  Ritib.  Bapt.  lib.  2.  c.  32. 

67  Basnag.  Critic.  in  Baron.  p.  488. 

68  Cvpr.  ad  Donatum.  p.  4.  Facultas  datur,  immundos  et 
erraticos  spiritus  ad  confessionem  minis  increpantibus  co- 
gere ;  ut  recedant  duris  verberibus  urgere ;  conflictantes, 
ejulantes,  gementes,  incremento  poenae  propagantis  exten- 
dere ;  flagris  caedere,  igne  torrere.  Res  illic  geritur,  nec 
videtur;  occulta  plaga,  et  poena  manifesta. 

69  Aug.  Enarrat.  in  Psal.  lxv.  p.  277.  In  sacramentis  et 
in  catechizando  et  in  exoreizando  adhibetur  prius  ignis. 
Nam  unde  immundi  spiritus  plerumque  clamant,  Ardeo,  si 
ille  ignis  non  est  ?  Post  ignem  autera  exorcismi  venitur  ad 
baptismum,  &c. 
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nus  Flaccus,  a  ritualist  of  the  eighth  century,  speaks 
of  a  custom  like  to  it,70  as  used  at  least  the  night 
hefore  the  catechumens  were  to  he  baptized.  For, 
describing  the  ceremonies  of  the  vigil  of  the  great 
sabbath  before  Easter,  he  says,  A  wax  taper  was 
used  to  be  carried  before  the  catechumens,  which 
signified  the  illumination  wherewith  Christ  enlight- 
ened  that  night  by  the  grace  of  his  resurrection, 
and  the  catechumens  coming  to  baptism.  And  this 
was  it  that  deceived  Vicecomes,  who  would  have  all 
modern  customs  appear  with  a  face  of  antiquity, 
and  therefore  wrested  the  words  of  St.  Cyprian  and 
St.  Austin,  to  patronize  a  novel  ceremony,  which  in 
tlieir  days  was  not  so  much  as  thought  of. 

Sect  IG  There    is   another   mistake   which 

ii,"!,'','.i„'unat'oft]',e  runs  through  the  writings  of  many 
modern  authors,  concerning  what  the 
ancients  cah  the  sacrament  of  the  catechumens. 
They  suppose,  that  though  the  catechumens  were 
not  allowed  to  participate  of  the  eucharist,  yet  they 
had  something  like  it,  which  thcy  call  eulogiee,  or 
pania  benedictus,  consecrated  bread,  taken  out  of  the 
same  oblations,  out  of  vvhich  anciently  the  eucharist 
itself  was  taken.  Baronius"  was  the  first  that 
maintained  this  opinion,  and  after  him  Bellarmine," 
and  Vicecomes,"  Albaspiny,"  Petavius,"  Bishop  Be- 
vercgc,70  Estius,  Maldonate,  and  many  others  follow 
him  in  the  same  assertion.  But  the  opinion  is  wholly 
grounded  upon  a  mistaken  passage  in  St.  Austin, 
who  speaks  indeed  of  something  that,  according  to 
the  language  of  his  age,  was  then  called  the  sacra- 
ment  of  the  catechumens ;  but  he  does  not  say,  tliat 
it  was  consecrated  bread,  or  part  of  the  same  eulogice 
out  of  which  the  eucharist  was  taken.  His  words 
are  these :"  That  which  the  catechumens  receive, 
though  it  he  not  the  body  of  Christ,  is  yet  a  holy 
thing,  and  more  holy  than  the  common  meat  which 
sustains  us,  because  it  is  a  sacrament.  He  gives  it 
the  name  of  sacrament,  according  to  the  custom  of 
that  age,  which  was,  to  call  every  thing  a  sacrament, 
that  had  either  any  thing  of  mystery  or  of  spiritual 
signification  in  it.  But  that  this  sacrament  was  not 
the  consecrated  bread,  but  only  a  little  taste  of  salt, 
we  may  learn  from  the  same  St.  Austin,  who,  speak- 
ing  of  himself  as  a  catechumen,  says,  At  that  time78 
he  was  often  signed  with  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 


hu- 


seasoned  with  his  salt.  And  that  it  was  this,  and 
no  more,  appears  further  from  a  canon  of  the  third 
council  of  Carthage,  at  which  St.  Austin  was  pre- 
sent,  which  orders,"  That  no  other  sacrament  should 
be  given  to  the  catechumens  on  the  most  solemn 
days  of  the  paschal  festival,  except  their  usual  salt; 
giving  this  reason  for  lt,  That  forasmuch  as  the 
faithful  did  not  change  their  sacraments  on  those 
days,  neither  ought  the  catechumens  to  change 
theirs.  From  whence  it  is  easy  to  be  inferred,  that 
the  sacrament  of  the  catechumens  means  no  more 
than  this  ceremony  of  giving  them  a  little  taste  of 
the  salt,  like  milk  and  honey  that  was  given  after 
baptism,  as  Cardinal  Bona,80  and  Mr.  Aubertine," 
and  Basnage,82  have  rightly  concluded :  the  design 
of  the  thing  being  not  to  give  them  any  thing  in 
imitation  of  the  eucharist,  or  introductory  to  that, 
which  thcy  always  kept  hid  as  a  secret  from  them ; 
but  that  by  this  symbol  they  might  learn  to  purge 
and  cleanse  their  souls  from  sin ;  salt  being  the 
emblem  of  purity  and  incorruption. 

I  have  but  two  things  more  to  ob- 
serve  concerning  the  discipline  used 
towards  the  catechumens.  The  one 
relates  to  those  ecclesiastical  censures 
and  punishments,  which  were  usually  inflicted  on 
them,  in  case  they  were  found  to  have  lapsed  into 
any  gross  and  scandalous  olTences.  These  being 
not  yet  admitted  into  full  communion  with  the 
church,  could  not  be  punished  as  othcr  offenders, 
by  being  subjected  to  those  several  rules  of  penanre 
as  other  offenders  were ;  nor  did  the  church  think 
fit  to  be  so  severe  upon  them,  as  upon  other  peni- 
tents  that  lapsed  after  baptism :  but  their  punish- 
ment  was  commonly  no  more  but  a  degradation  of 
them  from  one  degree  of  catechumenship  to  another, 
or  at  most  a  prorogation  of  their  baptism  to  the 
hour  of  death.  This  appears  plainly  from  the  fifth 
canon  of  the  council  of  Neoceesarea,  which  speaks 
thus  of  the  several  degrees  of  catechumens  and 
their  punishment:  If  any  catechumen,  who  comes 
to  church,  and  stands  in  any  order  of  catechumens 
there,  be  found  guilty  of  sin ;  if  he  be  a  kneeler  or 
prostrator,  let  him  become  a  hearer,  if  he  sins  no 
more ;  but  if  he  sin  while  he  is  a  hearer,  let  him  he 
cast  out  of  the  church.     After  the  same  manner  it 


Scct.  n. 

How  the  cate 
mens  were  pnnish- 
ed,  if  they  feU  into 
gio*s  sins. 


,0  Albin.  al.  Alcuin.  de  Divin.  Offic.  c.  19.  Cereus  prae- 
cedit  catechumenos  nostros  ;  lumen  ipsius  Christum  signifi- 
cat,  quo  pracsens  nox  illuminetur,  gratia  scilicet  resurrec- 
tionis,  et  catechumeni  ad  baptismum  venturi. 

71  Baron.  an.  313.  n.  55. 

72  Bellarm.  de  Sacram.  lib.  2.  c.  25. 

»  Vicecom.  de  Ritib.  Bapt.  lib.  2.  c.  9.  p.  259. 

74  Albaspin.  Observat.  lib.  2.  c.  36. 

«  Petav.  Animadvers.  in  Epipban.  Exposit.  Fidei,  p.  366. 

76  Bevereg.  Not.  in  Can.  2.  Conc.  Antioch.  Estius  in 
Sentent.  lib.  4.  Dist.  10.  sect.  5. 

77  Aug.  de  Peccator.  Meritis,  lib.  2.  c.  26.  Quod  acci- 
piunt  catechumeni,  quamvis  non  sit  corpus  Christi,  sanctum 


est  tamen,  et  sanctius  quam  cibi  quibus  alimur,  quoniam 
sacramentum  est. 

78  Aug.  Confess.  lib.  1.  c.  11.  Audieram  ego  adhuc  puer 
de  vita  Beterna  nobis  promissa  per  humilitatem  Filii  tui  Do- 
mini  Dei  nostri,  et  signabar  jam  signo  crucis,  et  condiebar 
ejus  sale. 

79  Conc.  Carthag.  3.  can.  5.  Placuit  ut  per  solemnissimos 
paschales  dies  sacramentum  catechumenis  non  detur,  nisi 
solitnm  sal :  quia  si  fideles  per  illos  dies  sacramenta  non 
mutant,  non  catechumenis  oportet  mutari. 

8°Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  16.  n.  3. 

81  Albertinusde  Eucharist.  lib.  2.  p.  650  et  711. 

82  Basnag.  Exercit.  Critic.  in  Baron.  p.  487. 
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was  decrced  by  the  great  council*3  of  Nice,  That  if 
any  of  the  catechumens  (by  whom  they  more  espe- 
cially  mean  the  kneelers)  were  found  guilty  of  sin, 
they  should  be  degraded  to  the  classis  of  the  hear- 
ers  for  three  years,  and  after  that  be  admitted  to 
pray  with  the  catechumens  again.  In  the  council 
of  Eliberis  there  are  several  canons  to  this  purpose. 
For  whereas  the  ordinary  time  of  continuing  cate- 
chumens  was  but  tvvo  years,  as  appointed  by  that94 
council ;  yet  in  case  of  lapsing,  they  were  obliged  to 
continue  catechumens  sometimes  three  years,  some- 
times  five,  and  sometimes  to  the  hour  of  death,  be- 
fore  they  were  baptized,  according  to  the  nature  and 
quality  of  their  offences.  If  a  catechumen  took 
upon  him  the  office  of  a  heathen  fiamen,  and  did 
not  sacrifice,86  but  only  exhibit  the  usual  games,  he 
was  to  be  punished  with  the  prorogation  of  his  bap- 
tism  for  three  years  from  the  time  of  his  lapsing. 
If  a  woman  who  was  a  catechumen  divorced  herself 
from  her  husband,96  her  punishment  was  five  years' 
prorogation.  But  if  she  committed  adultery,  and 
after  conccption  used  any  arts  to  destroy  her  infant 
in  the  womb,  then  her  baptism  was  to  be  deferred 
to  the  hour87  of  death.  And  this  was  the  highest 
punishment  that  ever  was  inflicted  upon  catechu- 
mens.  For  though  in  this  council  many  times 
communion,  even  at  the  hour  of  death,  be  denied  to 
believers  that  had  lapsed  after  baptism ;  yet  we 
meet  with  no  instance  or  command,  in  this  or  any 
other  place,  prohibiting  catechumens  to  be  baptized 
at  their  last  hour.  The  sixty-seventh  canon  of  this 
council88  orders  them  for  some  crimes  to  be  cast  out 
of  communion  ;  which  is  the  same  as  the  council  of 
Neocsesarea  calls  casting  out  of  the  church,  or  re- 
ducing  them  back  to  the  lowest  rank  of  private  cate- 
chumens,  who  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  church  : 
but  when  this  was  done,  if  ever  after89  they  showed 
true  signs  of  repentance,  and  a  desire  to  be  baptized, 
they  were  admitted  to  this  privilege  at  the  hour  of 
death,  if  not  before  :  and  this  council  gives  a  reason 
for  this  moderation  toward  them  in  comparison  of 
others,  because  their  sins  were  committed  whilst 
they  were  unregenerate  in  the  old  man,  and  there- 
fore  were  more  easily  pardoned  than  crimes  com- 


mitted  by  believers  after  baptism.  This  was  the 
distinction  universally  observed  between  the  pun- 
ishments  of  the  catechumens,  and  those  that  liad 
arrived  to  greater  perfections  in  the  church. 

But  in  case  the  catechumena  died 
without  baptism.  by  negrlect  or  their     Rawthqrmn 

,  ,  lr,-atcd  by  the 

own  delault,  thcn  thev  were  pumshed  <>»"•>>.  ii n..y  jw 

"  *  «itliout  baptism. 

as  other  malefactors,  who  unqualified 
themselves  for  the  solemnities  of  a  Christian  burial. 
They  were  put  into  the  same  rank  as  those  who  laid 
violent  hands  on  themselves,  or  were  publicly  exe- 
cuted  for  their  crimes.  The  first  council  of  Bracara 
joins  all  these90  together,  as  persons  unworthy  to  be 
interred  with  the  usual  solemnities  of  singing  of 
psalms,  or  to  be  commemorated  amongst  the  faith- 
ful  in  the  oblations  and  prayers  of  the  church.  For 
in  ancient  times,  prayers,  and  oblations,  and  thanks- 
givings  were  solemnly  made  in  the  communion  ser- 
vice,  for  all  that  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  in 
full  communion  with  the  church :  but  such  as  neg- 
lected  their  baptism,  were  none  of  this  number ;  and 
therefore  they  were  buried  in  silence,  and  no  men- 
tion  was  ever  after  made  of  them  among  others  in 
the  prayers  of  the  church.  Chrysostom91  says  ex- 
pressly,  This  was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  those  that 
died  in  the  faith,  but  catechumens  were  excluded 
from  this  benefit  and  all  other  helps,  except  that  of 
alms  and  oblations  for  them. 

This  discipline  plainly  respected  Sect  ,9 
those  who  put  a  contempt  upon  the  .Suffj?  \ll 
holy  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  neg-  necess ">°fba'"ism- 
lected  to  receive  it,  when  the  time  of  their  catechu- 
menship  perhaps  was  expired,  and  they  were  under 
an  obligation  by  the  laws  of  the  church  to  have  re- 
ceived  it.  But  in  case  there  was  no  contempt,  but 
only  an  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  necessity  hin- 
dered  their  baptism,  whilst  they  were  diligently  pre- 
paring  for  it ;  in  that  case,  they  were  treated  a  little 
more  favourably  by  the  ancients,  who  did  not  ge- 
nerally  think  the  mere  want  of  baptism  in  such  cir- 
cumstances  to  be  such  a  piacular  crime,  as  to  ex- 
clude  men  absolutely  from  the  benefit  of  church 
communion,  or  the  hopes  of  eternal  salvation. 
Some  few  of  them  indeed  are  pretty  severe  upon 


83  Conc.  Nicen.  c.  14.  Tlipi  tuiv  /caTf)xaut'i/(ot/  /cai  ira- 
patreo-ovTwv  zdo}~E  Ttj  dyia  Kai  p.iyd\rj  avvoSio,  iote  Tptutv 
Itwv  aiiTous  aKpowpivovs  fiovov,  u£Td  TavTa  evxtaSai 
u«Ta  Tutv  KaTtj\upivatv. 

81  Conc.  Eliber.  c.  42. 

95  Ibid.  c.  4.  Item  flamines,  si  fuerint  catecliumeni,  et  se 
a  sacrificiis  abstinuerunt,  post  triennii  tempora,  placuit  ad 
baptismum  admitti  debere. 

86  Ibid.  c.  10  et  11.  Intra  quinquennii  autem  tem- 
pora,  catechumena  si  graviter  fuerit  infirmata,  dandum  ei 
baptismum  placuit  non  denegari.  Vid.  can.  73.  de  Dela- 
toribus. 

87  Ibid.  can.  68.  Catechumena,  si  per  adulterium  conce- 
perit,  et  conceptum  necaverit,  placuit  eam  in  fine  baptizari. 
Vid.  can.  73.  ibid. 


83  Conc.  Eliber.  can.  C7.  Prohibendum  ne  qua  fidelis  vel 
catechumena  aut  comicos  aut  viros  cinerarios  (al.  scenicos) 
habeat;  quaecunque  hoc  fecerit  a  communione  arceatur. 

89  Ibid.  c.  45.  Qui  aliquando  fuerit  catechumenus,  et 
per  infinita  tempora  nunquam  ad  ecclesiam  accesserit,  si 
eum  de  clero  quisquam  cognoverit  esse  (al.  voluisse  esse) 
Christianum,  aut  testes  aliqui  extiterint  fideles,  placuit.  ei 
baptismum  non  negari,  eo  quod  in  veterem  hominern  deli- 
quisse  videatur. 

90  Conc.  Bracar.  1.  c.  35.  Catechumenis  sine  redemp- 
tione  baptismi  defunctis,  simili  modo,  non  oblationis  sanctae 
commemoratio,  neque  psallendi  impendatur  officium. 

91  Chrysost.  Hom.  3.  in  Phil.  p.  1225.  Oi  Sk  KaTt^xov- 
ptvot  ovSi  tout/js  dfcwvvTai  tTjs  TrapafivSta?,  &c. 
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infants  dying  without  baptism,  and  some  others 
seem  also,  in  general  terms,  to  deny  eternal  life  to 
adult  persons  dying  without  it :  but  yet,  when  they 
interpret  themselves,  and  speak  more  distinetly, 
they  make  some  allowance,  and  except  several 
cases,  in  which  the  want  of  baptism  may  be  sup- 
plied  by  other  means,  when  the  want  of  it  proceeded 
not  from  contempt,  but  from  some  great  necessity 
and  disability  to  receive  it.  They  generally  ground 
tne  necessity  of  baptism  upon  those  two  sayings  of 
our  Saviour,  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized, 
shall  be  saved ;"  and,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God."  But  then,  in  their  exposition  of 
these  texts,  they  hmit  the  sense  to  the  ordinary  me- 
thod  of  salvation,  and  such  cases  wherein  baptism 
may  be  had.  And  as  for  extraordinary  cases,  wherein 
baptism  could  not  be  had,  though  men  were  desir- 
ous  of  it,  they  made  several  exceptions  in  behalf  of 
other  things,  which,  in  such  circnmstances,  were 
thought  sufficient  to  supply  the  want  of  it. 

sCct  20  The  chief  of  these  exccpted  cases 

tiJn'es"r>,"'  "I  by'p  was  martyrdom,  which  commonly  goes 
by  the  name  of  second  baptism,  or, 
baptism  in  men's  own  blood,  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  because  of  the  power  and  efficacy  it  was 
thought  to  have,  to  save  men  by  the  invisible  bap- 
tism  of  the  Spirit,  without  the  extemal  element  of 
water.  Tertullian,92  upon  this  account,  not  only 
dignifies  it  with  the  title  of  second  baptism,  but 
says,  it  was  that  which  men  desired  to  suffer,  as 
that  which  procured  the  grace  of  God  and  pardon93 
of  all  sins  by  the  compensation  of  their  own  blood; 
for  by  this  act  all  sins  were  pardoned.  This  was  that 
second  baptism91  in  men's  own  blood,  with  which 
our  Lord  himself  was  baptized  after  he  had  been 
baptized  in  water.  This  baptism  was  of  force  both 
to  compensate  for  want.  of  baptism,  and  to  restore 
it  when  men  had  lost  it.  Cyprian  treads  in  the 
steps  of  his  master  Tertullian ;  for  speaking  of  the 
catechumens,  who  were  apprehended  and  slain  for 
the  name  of  Christ,  before  they  could  be  baptized 
in  the  church,  he  says,  These  were  not  deprived95  of 


the  sacrament  of  baptism,  seeing  they  wcre  baptized 
in  the  most  glorious  and  celebrated  baptism  of  their 
own  blood ;  to  which  our  Lord  had  reference,  when 
he  said,  "  I  have  another  baptism  to  be  baptized 
with."  And,  says  he,  that  they  who  are  thus  bap- 
tized  in  blood,  are  also  sanctified  and  consummated 
by  their  passion,  and  made  partakers  of  the  grace 
which  God  hath  promised,  is  further  declared  by 
our  Saviour  in  his  Gospel,  in  that  he  said  to  the 
thief,  who  believed  and  confessed  him  upon  the 
cross,  "  To-day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  paradise." 
Cyprian  has  many  other  noble  encomiums  and 
flights  upon  this  second  baptism,  and  he  excepts 
no  sort  of  men  from  the  benefit  of  it,  but  only  one, 
that  is,  heretics  and  schismatics,  because  they 
wanted  the  grace  of  charity,  and  died  out  of  the 
communion  of  the  church  without  repentahce  ;  in 
which  case  he  thought  martyrdom  itself  not  suffi- 
cient06  to  expiate  their  crimes,  though  it  was  avail- 
able  to  purge  away  any  others.  Origen  was  wont 
to  speak  of  this  kind  of  baptism,  under  the  name  of 
baptism  by  fire,  as  that  which  often  translated  even 
catechumens  to  heaven,  though  they  wanted  bap- 
tism  by  water.  For  so  Eusebius  represents  both 
Origen's  sense  and  his  own,  when,  speaking  of  the 
martyrs  that  suffered  out  of  the  school  of  Origen, 
he  says,  Two  of  them  were  only  catechumens  ;  He- 
raclides  among  the  men,  and  Herais  among  the  wo- 
men,9?  were  in  this  class  only,  when  they  died,  but 
they  received  baptism  by  fire,  as  Origen  was  used 
to  phrase  it.  And  that  this  baptism  did  purge 
away  sins,  as  well  as  baptism  by  water,  Origen 
himself  declares  :  for  he  argues  thus,  That  martyr- 
dom"8  is  rightly  called  baptism,  because  it  procures 
remission  of  sins,  as  baptism  by  water  and  the 
Spirit  doth;  and  that  by  virtue  of  Chrisfs  promise, 
who  ascertains  pardon  of  sins  to  all  that  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom,  saying,  "  Whosoever  shall  confess  me  be- 
fore  men,  him  will  I  confess  before  my  Father  whieh 
is  in  heaven."  And  that  this  was  then  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  Christians  in  that  age,  appears  fur- 
ther  from  this,  that  it  was  so  common  and  well 
known,  that  the  heathens  themselves   were  not 


92  Tertul.  de  Patient.  c.  13.  Quum  vero  producitur  ad 
experimentum  felicitatis,  ad  occasionem  secundae  intincti- 
onis,  &c. 

93  Tertul.  Apol.  c.  50.  Quis  non  ubi  requisivit  accedit  ? 
ubi  accessit,  pati  exoptat?  ut  totam  Dei  gratiam  redimat, 
ut  omnem  veniam  de  eo  compensatione  sanguinis  sui  expe- 
diat  ?     Omnia  enim  huic  operi  delicta  donantur. 

M  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  c.  16.  Est  quidem  nobis  etiam  secun- 
dum  lavacrum,  unum  et  ipsum,  sanguinis  scilicet:  de  quo 
Dominus,  Habeo,  inquit,  baptismo  tingui,  quuin  jam  tinctus 
fuisset. — Hic  est  baptismus,  qui  lavacrum  et  non  acceptum 
repraesentat,  et  perditum  reddit. 

95  Cypr.  Ep.  73.  ad  Jubaian.  p.  208.  Deinde  nec  privari 
baptismi  sacramento,  utpote  qui  baptizentur  gloriosissimo 
et  maximo  sanguinis  baptismo,  de  quo  et  Dominus  dicebat, 
habere  se  aliud  baptisma  baptizari,  &c. 

96  Cvpr.  de  Orat.  Domin.  p.  150.     Quale  delictum  est, 


quod  nec  baptismo  sanguinis  potest  ablui?  Quale  crimen 
est,  quod  martyrio  non  potest  expiari  ?  Vid.  Cypr.  de  Unit. 
Eccl.  p.  113.  It.  Ep.  55.  ad  Antonian.  p.  108.  Ep.  57  et 
60.  ad  Cornel.  Ep.  73.  ad  Stephan.  p.  207. 

97  Euseb.  Hist.  lib.  6.  c.  4.  'Hpai9  sti  /caTTjXButi/tj,  rd 
fiuTTTUTfia.,  a>9  tth  (prioriv  avTos,  to  cuci  trupds  \a€5cra,  toi/ 
jiiov  i£t.\v\vSev. 

98  Orig.  Tract.  12.  in  Matth.  p.  85.  Si  baptismus  indul- 
gentiam  peccatorum  promittit,  sicut  accepimus  de  baptis- 
mo  aqua?  et  Spiritus :  remissionem  autem  accepit  peccatorum 
et  qui  martyrii  suscipit  baptismum :  sine  dubio  ipsum  mar- 
tyrium  rationabiliter  baptismus  appellatur.  Quoniam  au- 
tem  remissio  fit  peccatorum  omni  martyrium  sustinenti, 
manifestum  est  ex  eo  quod  ait,  Omnis  qui  confessus  fuerit  in 
me  coram  hominibus,  et  ego  confitebor  in  illo  coram  Patre 
meo  qui  est  in  coelis. 
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'    ignorant  of  it.     For  in  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrdom 

'  of  St.  Felicitas  and  Perpetua,  who  suffered  about 
the  time  of  Origen  and  Tertullian,  one  Saturus  a 
catechumen"9  is  spoken  of  as  being  thrown  to  a 

|  leopard,  who  by  the  first  bite  of  the  wild  beast  was 
so  washed  all  ovcr  in  blood,  that  the  people,  as  he 
returned,  gave  him  the  testimony  of  the  second 
baptism,  crying  out,  Salvum  lotum  ;  salcum  lotum  ; 
Baptized  and  saved;  baptized  and  saved.  This 
they  said  only  by  way  of  ridicule  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  martyrdom's  being  esteemed  a  second 
baptism,  and  a  means  of  salvation  :  but  the  author 
of  the  Acts  rightly  observes,  that  he  was  saved  in- 

;   deed,  who  was  so  baptized. 

Nor  was  this  only  the  doctrine  of  the  more  an- 

•  cient  writers,  who  lived  in  the  times  of  persecution 
and  martyrdom,  but  of  those  that  followed  after, 

'  and  who  are  commonly  imagined  more  rigid  de- 
fenders  of  the  necessity  of  baptism.     For  even  St. 

'    Austin  and  all  his  contemporaries,  who  were  en- 

'  gaged  against  Pelagius,  made  the  same  allowance 
in  the  case  of  martyrdom.  St.  Austin  declares  him- 
self  10°  wholly  of  Cyprian's  opinion,  that  martyrdom 

1  does  many  times  supply  the  room  of  baptism  ;  and 
he  thinks  Cyprian  argued  well  from  the  instance  of 
the  thief  upon  the  cross,  to  whom  it  was  said, 
though  he  was  not  baptized,  "  To-day  thou  shalt  be 
with  me  in  paradise."  St.  Austin  often  argues  from 
the  same ""  example  of  the  thief  in  other  places, 
telling  us,  That  by  the  ineffable  power  and  justice 
of  God,  baptism  was  imputed  to  the  thief  upon  his 
faith,  and  it  was  accounted  to  him  as  if  he  had  re- 
ceived  it,  because  he  had  a  good  mind  and  wall  to- 
ward  it,  though  he  could  not  actually  receive  it  in 
his  body  by  reason  of  his  crucifixion.  Therefore 
he  reckons  him l02  among  those  who  are  sanctified 
by  the  invisible  grace  without  the  visible  sacrament, 


as  he  thinks  many  w-ere  both  under  the  Old  and 
New  Testament :  from  whence  yet  it  does  not  fol- 
low,  that  the  visible  sacrament  may  be  contemned 
by  any ;  for  the  contemner  of  it  cannot  by  any 
means  be  sanctified  by  the  invisible  grace  thereof. 
In  his  book  De  Civitate  Dei,  he  speaks  more  ge- 
nerally los  of  all  those  that  suffer  martyrdom,  that 
though  they  have  not  been  washed  in  the  laver  of 
regeneration,  yet  their  dying  for  the  confession  of 
Christ  avails  as  much  toward  the  remission  of  sins, 
as  if  they  had  been  washed  in  the  holy  fountain  of 
baptism.  For  which  he  alleges  those  sayings  of  our 
Saviour,  "  He  that  loses  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall 
findit;"  and,  "He  thatconfessesmebeforemen,him 
will  I  confess  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
This  passage  is  repeated  and  approved  by  Prosper, 
in  his  Collection  of  Sentences 104  out  of  St.  Austin's 
works  :  to  which  he  adds  an  epigram  of  his  own, 
expressing  his  sense  to  this  purpose :  They  are  not l05 
deprived  of  the  holy  baptism  of  Christ,  who,  instead 
of  a  font,  are  washed  in  their  own  blood  ;  for  what- 
ever  benefit  accrues  to  any  by  the  mystical  rite  of 
the  sacred  laver,  is  all  fulfilled  by  the  glory  of  mar- 
tyrdom.  Fulgentius  is  as  severe  as  any  man,  yet 
he  allows  martyrdom'08  to  compensate  for  the  want 
of  baptism.  Though  he  pronounces  peremptorily 
of  all  others,  that  die  without  the  sacrament  of  faith 
and  repentance,  which  is  baptism,  that  they  shall 
not  inherit  eternal  life ;  yet  he  excepts  those  that 
are  baptized  in  their  own  blood  for  the  name  of 
Christ.  And  Gennadius,  after  he  has  said,  that 
none  but  persons  ""  baptized  are  in  the  way  of  sal- 
vation  ;  and  that  no  catechumen,  though  he  die  in 
good  works,  can  have  eternal  life ;  yet  he  excepts 
the  case  of  martyrdom,  because  in  that  all  the  mys- 
teries  of  baptism  are  fulfilled.  A  mariyr,  as  the 
author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions103'expresses 


99  Acta  Perpetuae  et  Felicit.  ad  calcem  Lactantiide  Mort. 
Persecutor.  p.  34.  Statimin  fine  spectaculi  leopardoejecto, 
de  uno  morsu  tanto  perfusus  est  sanguine,  ut  populus  rever- 
tenti  illi  sccundi  baptismatis  testimonium  reclamaverit : 
Salvuin  lotum  :  salvum  lotum.  Plane  utique  salvus  erat, 
qui  hoc  modo  laverat. 

100  Aug.  de  Bapt.  lib.  4.  c.  22.  Baptismi  sane  vicem  ali- 
quando  implere  passionem,  de  latrone  illo,  cui  non  baptizato 
dictum  est,  Hodie  mecum  eris  in  paradiso,  non  leve  docu- 
mentum  B.  Cyprianus  assumit. 

101  Aug.  Octogint.  Quaest.  lib.  qu.  62.  t.  4.  Ineffabili  po- 
testate  dominantis  Dei  atque  justitia  deputatum  est  etiam 
baptismum  credenti  latroni,  et  pro  accepto  habitum  in 
animo  libero,  quod  in  corpore  crucifixo  accipi  non  po- 
terat. 

102  Vug.  Quaest.  in  Levit.  qu.  84.  t.  4.  Hoc  et  de  latrone 
illo,  cui  secum  crucifixo  Dominus  ait,  Hodie  mecum  eris  in 
paradiso.  Neque  enim  sine  sanctificatione  invisibili  tanta 
felicitate  donatus  est.  Proinde  colligitur  invisibilem  sancti- 
ficationem  quibusdam  affuisse  atque  profuisse  sine  visibili- 
bus  sacramentis.  —  Nec  tamen  ideo  sacramentum  visibile 
contemnendum  est;  nam  contemptor  ejus  sanctificari  nullo 
modo  potest. 

103  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  13.  c.  7.     Quicunque  etiam  non 


percepto  regenerationis  lavacro,  pro  Christi  confessione 
moriuntur,  tantum  eis  valet  ad  dimittenda  peccata  quantuin 
si  abluerentur  sacro  fonte  baptismatis.  It.  Ep.  108.  ad  Se- 
leucian.  Ipsa  passio  pro  baptismo  deputata  est.  It.  de 
Orig.  Anima;,  lib.  1.  c.  9. 

1M  Prosper.  Sentent.  149. 

105  Id.  Epigram.  88. 

Fraudati  non  sunt  sacro  baptismate  Christi, 
Fons  quibus  ipsa  sui  sanguinis  unda  fuit 
Et  quicquid  sacri  fert  mystica  forma  lavacri, 
Id  totum  implevit  gloria  martyrii. 

io6  Fulgent.  de  Fide  ad  Petnun,  c.  30.  Firmissime  tene 
et  nullatenus  dubites,  exceptis  illis  qui  pro  nomiue  Christi 
suo  sanguine  baptizantur,  nullum  hominem  accepturum 
vitam  sternam,  qui  non  hic  a  malis  suis  fuerit  per  pceni- 
tentiam  fidemque  conversus,  et  per  sacramentum  fidei  et 
pcenitentioe,  id  est,  per  baptismiun  liberatus.  Vid.  Fulgent. 
de  Baptismo  iEthiopis,  c.  8. 

107  Gennad.  de  Eccles.  Dogmat.  c.  74.  Baptizatis  tan- 
tum  iter  esse  salutis  credimus  ;  nullum  catechuraenum, 
quainvis  in  bonis  operibus  defunctum,  vitam  aeternam  ha- 
bere  credimus,  excepto  martyrio,  ubi  tota  baptismi  sacra- 
menta  complentur. 

109  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  5.  c.  6. 
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it,  may  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  leave  this  life  with- 
out  sorrow,  though  he  be  but  a  catechumen ;  be- 
cause  his  passion  for  Christ  is  a  more  genuine  bap- 
tism :  he  really  and  experimentally  dies  with  his 
Lord,  whilst  others  only  do  it  in  figure.  It  were 
easy  to  add  many  other  such  testimonies  out  of  St. 
Chrysostom,109  and  St.  Jerom,"0  St.  Basil,"1  Gregory 
Nazianzen,"2  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  "3  and  St.  Am- 
brose  :m  but  enough  has  been  already  said  to  show 
this  to  be  the  general  sense  of  the  ancients,  that 
catechumens  were  not  to  be  despaired  of,  though 
they  died  without  baptism,  if  they  were  baptized  in 
their  own  blood. 

Sect  21  ^01"  W  aS  ^  °n'y  tn<2  CaSe  °^  mar'yrS 

repMtai?cefai^w?h  tnev  sPeak  so  favourably  of,  but  of  all 
i  :'''.lV\''r"panMgfor  other  catechumens,  who,  whilst  they 
were  preparing  for  baptism  by  the 
exercises  of  faith,  and  repentance,  and  a  pious  life, 
were  suddenly  cut  off,  before  they  could  have  oppor- 
tunity  to  put  theirdesires  in  execution.  St.  Ambrose 
joins  these  two  cases  together,  and  makes  them  in  a 
manner  parallel.  For  in  his  funcral  oration  upon 
the  younger  Valentinian,  who  was  thus  snatched 
away  before  he  could  attain  to  his  desired  baptism, 
he  thus  makes  apology  for  him:  If  any  one"5  is 
concerned  that  the  holy  rites  of  baptism  wcre  not 
solemnly  administered  to  him,  he  may  as  wcll  say, 
tliat  the  martyrs  are  not  crowned,  if  they  happen  to 
die  whilst  they  are  only  catcchumens :  but  if  the 
martyrs  are  washed  in  their  own  blood,  then  this 
man  also  was  washed  by  his  piety  and  desire  of 
baptism.  St.  Austin  was  entirely  of  the  same  opi- 
nion,  that  not  only  martyrdom,"c  but  faith  and  re- 
pentance  joined  with  a  desire  of  baptism,  was  suffi- 
cient  to  save  a  man  in  the  article  of  necessity,  when 
there  was  otherwise  no  opportunity  to  receive  it. 
Considering,  says  he,  over  and  over  again  the  case 
of  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  I  find  that  not  only 
suffering  for  the  name  of  Christ  may  supply  that 
which  was  wanting  of  baptism,  but  also  faith  and 
true  conversion  of  heart,  if  want  of  time  in  extreme 
necessity  would  not  suffer  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
to  be  administered.     For  that  thief  was  not  cruci- 


fied  for  the  name  of  Christ,  but  for  the  merit  of 
his  own  crimes;  nor  did  he  suffer  because  he  was  a 
believer,  but  he  became  a  believer  whilst  he  was  a 
suffering.  Therefore  his  case  declares  how  far  that 
saying  of  the  apostle  avails,  without  the  visible  sa- 
crament  of  baptism,  "  With  the  heart  man  believeth 
unto  righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  confession 
is  made  unto  salvation  : "  but  then  only  this  invisible 
operation  is  performed,  when  the  ministry  of  bap- 
tism  is  excluded  purely  by  the  article  of  necessity, 
and  not  any  contempt  of  religion.  Therefore  when 
these  writers  speak  in  general  terms  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  baptism,  they  must  be  allowed  to  in- 
terpret  themselves  with  these  two  limitations  and 
restrictions.  As  when  St.  Ambrose  says,m  No  man 
ascends  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  by  the  sa- 
crament  of  baptism,  he  must  be  understood  to  ex- 
cept  martyrs,  and  such  catechumens  as  were  desirous 
of  baptism,  but  could  not  have  it  by  reason  of  some 
pressing  necessity  intervening  to  hinder  it :  such 
as  was  the  case  of  Valentinian,  who  was  slain  sud- 
denly  before  he  had  opportunity  to  receive  it.  The 
like  interpretation  must  be  put  upon  all  such  pas- 
sages  in  St.  Austin,"8  Chrysostom,"9  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem,1-0  or  any  others,  who  speak  in  general  terms 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  baptism  for  catcchu- 
mens  or  adult  persons. 

Cyprian  also  had  a  very  charitable 

•  l  J  Seet.  22, 

opinion  concerning  all  such  heretics  ,The  ,ca8e iof  .>"*•■ 

*  o  tics  retuniii.gto  the 

and  schismatics,  as  forsook  their  err-  i',',"1/  fkVchwityli 
ors,  and  returned  to  the  unity  of  the  SotghTto""..^ 
catholic  church.  For  though  accord-  ""^"""^p1-"- 
ing  to  his  principles  [who  denied  the  validity  of 
their  baptism]  none  of  these  could  be  really  and 
truly  baptized,  unless  they  were  rebaptized  upon 
their  return  to  the  church ;  yet  if  any  such  died  in 
the  unity  of  the  church  without  being  rebaptized, 
he  did  not  think  their  condition  deplorable,  [though 
in  his  opinion  they  died  without  baptism,]  but  cha- 
ritably  hoped  they  might  find  mercy  and  favour 
with  the  Lord.  For  he  thus  answers  the  objection 
that  was  made  against  his  own  opinion  about  rebap- 
tization  :  Some  man  will  say,121  What  then  becomes 


105  Chrys.  Hom.  11.  in  Ephes.  p.  1107. 

110  Hieron.  Com.  in  Rom.  vi.  t.  9.  p.  277. 

111  Basil.  de  Spir.  Sauct.  c.  15.  t.  2.  p.  323. 

1,2  Nazianzen.  Orat.  39.  in  S.  Lumina.  t.  1.  p.  G34. 

113  Cyril.  Catech.  3.  n.  7. 

111  Ambros.  de  Virginib.  lib.  3.  p.  118. 

115  Ambros.  de  Obitu  Valentin.  p.  12.  Si  quia  solenniter 
nun  sunt  celebrata  mysteria,  hoc  muvet  :  ergo  nec  mar- 
tyres,  si  catechumeni  fuerint,  coronantur.  Quod  si  suo  ab- 
luuntur  sanguine,  et  hunc  sua  pietas  abluit  et  voluntas. 

116  Aug.  de  Bapt.  lib.  4.  c.  22.  Etiam  atque  etiam  con- 
siderans,  invenio  non  tantum  passionem  pro  nomine  Christi 
id  quod  ex  baptismo  deerat,  posse  supplere,  sed  etiam  fidem 
conversionemque  cordis,  si  forte  ad  celebrandum  mysterium 
baptismi  in  angustiis  temporum  succurri  non  potest.  Ne- 
que  enim  latro  ille  pro  nomine  Christi  crucifixus  est,  sed 
pro  meritis  facinorum  suorum;  nec  quia  credidit  passus  est, 


sed  dum  patitur  credidit.  Quantum  igitur  valeat  etiam  sine 
visibili  sacramento  baptismi  quod  ait  apostolus,  corde  cre- 
ditur  ad  justitiam,  ore  autem  confessio  fit  ad  salutem,  in  illo 
latrone  declaratum  est :  sed  tunc  impletur  invisibiliter,  cum 
ministerium  baptismi  non  contemptus  religionis,  sed  arti- 
culus  necessitatis  excludit. 

117  Ambros.  de  Abrah.  Patriarch.  lib.  2.  c.  10.  Nemo 
ascendit  in  regnum  ccelorum,  nisi  per  sacramentum  bap- 
tismatis. 

118  Aug.  de  Bapt.  lib.  4.  c.  21. 

119  Chrys.  de  Sacerdot.  lib.  3.  c.  5.  It.  Hom.  3.  in  Phi- 
lip.  p.  1224.  Hom.  3.  in  1  Cor.  p.  347. 

120  Cyril.  Catech.  3.  n.  7. 

121  Cypr.  Ep.  73.  ad  Jubaian.  p.  208.  Sed  dicet  aliquis  : 
Quid  ergo  fiet  de  his  qui  in  prreteritum  de  haeresi  ad  eccle- 
siam  venientes,  sine  baptismo  admissi  sunt  ?  Potens  est 
Uominus  misericordia  sua  indulgentiam  dare,  et  eos  qui  ad 
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of  nll  those,  wlio  in  times  past  came  over  from  he- 
resy  to  the  church,  and  were  admitted  without  bap- 
tism  ?  The  Lord,  says  he,  is  able  of  his  mercy  to 
(riant  them  indulgencc,  and  not  exclude  them  from 
the  gifts  of  his  church,  who  are  simply  admitted 
into  the  church,  and  die  in  the  communion  of  it. 
Firmilian,  bishop  of  Cssarea,  delivers  himself  much 
after  the  same  manner  in  answer  to  the  same  ob- 
jection  :  What  shall  become  of  those122  who,  return- 
intI  from  heretics,  are  admitted  without  the  baptism 
of  the  church  ?  If  they  depart  out  of  the  world, 
says  he,  in  that  condition,  we  reckon  them  in  the 
number  of  such  catechumens  among  us  as  die  before 
they  are  baptized.  So  that  in  his  opinion  two  sorts 
of  persons  might  be  saved  without  baptism,  that  is, 
catechumens  in  the  church,  and  such  heretics  as 
returned  to  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church, 
though,  according  to  his  sentiments,  they  were  not 
baptized.  St.  Austin  often  mentions  and  approves 
this  opinion  of  Cyprian  ;123  nay,  and  urges  it  in  fa- 
vour  of  the  church  against  the  Donatists  :  for  sup- 
posing  the  catholics  did  err  in  admitting  heretics 
without  baptism,  yet  they  were  in  the  number  of 
those,  whom  Cyprian  presumed  capable  of  pardon 
for  the  sake  of  unity  and  charity,  which  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins.  St.  Basil  also,  as  Vossius124  has 
rightly  observed,  seems  to  have  been  of  Cyprian's 
opinion,  that  God  in  his  mercy  was  able  to  save 
such  schismatics  as  returned  to  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  church,  even  wdthout  baptism.  For  though 
he  thought  their  baptism  null  and  void,  as  Cyprian 
did,  yet  he  advises  men  to  comply  with  the  custom 
of  receiving125  such  to  communion  in  those  churches 
which  received  their  baptism,  rather  than  break  the 
peace  and  unity  of  the  church  upon  it.  Which  ad- 
viee  he  would  hardly  have  given,  had  he  not  thought 
such  men  in  such  circumstances  capable  of  salva- 
tion  by  God's  mercy  without  baptism. 

I   find  one   case   more   in    which 
The^cLe  o'r  Per-  some  of  the  ancients  made  an  allow- 

eons     cnmmunicat-  ,  „   ,  ^. 

inguiihthechurch  ance  for  the  want  ot  baptism ;   and 

wilhout    baptism.  r 

How  far  thst  wa»  that  was,  when  the  church,  presum- 

thought    to    supply  r 

tlsm want  °f  bap  in§  a  Person  to  have  been  truly  bap- 
tized,  (he  himself  bonajide  presuming 
so  tflo,)  admitted  him  to  communicate  constantly  at 
the  altar  for  many  years,  though  it  appeared  at 
last  that  either  he  had  not  been  baptized  at  all,  or 
at  least  with  a  very  doubtful  and  suspicious  bap- 


tism;  yct  in  this  case  constant  communicating  wilh 
the  church  was  thought  to  supply  this  defect  or 
want  of  baptism.  A  single  act  of  communicating, 
indeed,  in  a  child,  or  a  catechumen,  happening  only 
by  some  surprisc  or  mistake,  was  not  deemed  suf- 
ficient  to  compcnsate  for  baptism;  for  in  that  case 
the  canons  providcd,  that  whenever  any  such  thing 
happened  the  party  should  be  immediately  bap- 
tized.  Thus  in  the  canonical  determinations  of 
Timothy,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  question  being 
put,  What  should  be  done  in  case  a  youth  of  seven 
years  old,  or  a  man  that  was  only  a  catechumen, 
being  present  at  the  oblation,  had  communicated 
through  ignorance  or  mistake  ?  the  answer 128  is, 
Let  him  be  baptized.  And  so  the  author  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  brings  in  the  apostles 
making  this  decree,127  That  if  any  unbaptized  person 
should,  through  ignorance,  partake  of  the  eucharist, 
they  should  immediately  instruct  and  baptize  him, 
that  he  might  not  go  away  a  despiser.  But  in  case 
a  man,  upon  presumption  of  his  being  truly  bap- 
tized,  when  he  was  not  so,  had  been  allowed  to 
communicate  with  the  church  for  many  years,  his 
communicating  at  the  altar  was  thought  to  super- 
sede  the  necessity  of  baptism,  and  such  a  one  was 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  church  without  rebap- 
tizing.  There  is  a  famous  instance  in  Eusebius  of 
such  a  case  that  happened  at  Alexandria  in  the 
time  of  Dionysius,  which  Eusebius  relates  out  of 
an  epistle  of  Dionysius  to  Xystus,  bishop  of  Rome, 
where  he  asks  the  bishop  of  Rome's  advice  upon  it. 
A  certain  person,  who  for  many  years  had  assem- 
bled  and  communicated ,28  with  the  church,  both  in 
his  own  time,  and  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor, 
Heraclas,  happening  to  be  present  at  the  baptism 
of  some  who  were  lately  baptized,  upon  hearing  the 
interrogatories  and  answers  that  are  usually  made 
in  that  solemnity,  came  to  me  weeping  and  lament- 
ing  himself,  and  falling  down  at  my  feet,  confessed, 
with  a  most  solemn  protestation,  that  the  baptism 
which  he  had  received  among  heretics,  was  not  like 
this,  nor  had  any  thing  common  with  it,  for  it  was 
full  of  blasphemy  and  impiety ;  and  therefore  he 
said  his  soul  was  full  of  trouble,  and  he  had  nct 
confidence  to  lift  up  his  eyes  unto  God,  being  ini- 
tiated  with  such  impious  words  and  ceremonies. 
He  prayed,  therefore,  that  I  wrould  give  him  our  sin- 
cere  baptism,  and  admit  him  to  the  adoption  and 


ecctesiam  simpliciter  admissi,  in  ecclesia  dormiemnt,  ab 
ecclesiae  suae  muneribus  non  separare. 

122  Firmil.  Ep.  75.  ap.  Cyprian.  p.  22G.  Quid  ergo,  in- 
quiunt,  fiet  de  his  qui  ab  haerelicis  venientes,  sine  ecclesiae 
baptismo  admissi  sunt  ?  Si  de  saeculo  excesserunt,  in  eorum 
numero,  qui  apud  nos  catechizati  quidem,  sed  priusquam 
baptizarentur  obierunt,  habentur. 

123  Aug.  de  Bapt.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  Cum  arbitraretur  eos  qui 
extra  eeclesiae  .  communionem  baptizarentur,  baptisinum 
non  habere,  credidit  eos  tamen  in  ecclesiam  simpliciter  ad- 
missos,  propter  ipsius  unitatis  vinculum  posse  ad  veniam 


pervenire.  It.  lib.  5.  c.  2.  Bene  quidem  praesumpsit,  qitod 
charitas  unitatis  possit  cooperire  nuiltitudinem  peccato- 
rum. — Nos  autem  si  ad  ecclesiam  sine  baptismo  admittimus, 
in  eo  numero  sumus  quibus  Cyprianus  propter  unitatis  cus- 
todiam  ignosci  posse  proesumpsit.  It.  lib.  5.  c.  28.  lt. 
cont.  Crescon.  lib.  2.  c.  33  et  35. 

,24  Voss.  de  Baptismo,  Disput.  11.  p.  156. 

,25Basil.  Can.  Epist.  c.  1. 

126  Timoth.  Respons.  Canon.  qu.  1.  ap.  Bevereg.  Pan- 
dect.  t.  2.  ,27   Constit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  c.  25. 

128  Dionys.  Epist.  ad  Xystum,  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  9. 
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grace  of  the  church.  Which  thing  I  durst  not  do, 
but  told  him,  his  communicating  for  so  long  time 
at  the  altar  was  sufficient  to  this  purpose.  For  I 
durst  not  rebaptize  one  who  had  so  often  heard  the 
solemn  thanksgiving,  and  joined  with  the  rest  in 
saying  Amen  to  it;  who  had  stood  at  the  Lord's 
table,  and  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  receive  the 
holy  food  ;  who  had  taken  it  and  been  so  long  used 
to  participate  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  But 
I  bid  him  be  of  good  courage,  and  with  a  firm  belief, 
and  a  good  conscience,  continue  to  partake  of  the 
holy  mysteries.  This  was  a  nice  resolution  of  a 
rare  and  singular  case,  and  we  scarce  meet  with 
such  another  instance  in  ancient  history ;  but  I 
have  mentioned  this  and  all  the  preceding  cases, 
to  show,  that  the  ancients  had  not  generally  that 
rigid  opinion  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  baptism 
(barring  the  neglect  and  contempt  of  the  sacred  in- 
stitution)  which  some  would  father  upon  thetn  ; 
sincc  they  thought  the  bare  want  of  it  might  be  dis- 
pensed  with  and  supplied  so  many  several  ways ; 
either,  I.  By  martyrdom ;  or,  2.  By  faith  and  true 
conversion  ;  or,  3.  By  an  immense  charity,  and  love 
of  unity  and  peace ;  or,  4.  By  a  constant  partaking 
of  the  eucharist  in  the  bosom  of  the  church. 

Serl  M  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these 

hVu.umz  uni.ip"  allowances  were  chiefiy  made  to  adult 
Sn&t  aiicL"r"»nn.  persons,  who  could  exhibit  faith  and 
repentance,  the  essential  parts  of  re- 
ligion,  to  make  some  compensation  for  the  want 
of  the  external  ceremony  of  baptism  ;  but  as  to  in- 
fants,  the  case  was  thought  more  difficult,  because 
there  was  no  personal  faith  or  repentance  could  be 
pleaded  in  their  behalf,  so  that  they  were  destitute 
both  of  the  outward  visible  sign,  and  the  invvard 
spiritual  grace,  of  baptism.  Upon  this  account, 
they  who  spoke  the  most  favourably  of  them,  would 
only  venture  to  assign  them  a  middle  state,  neither 
in  heaven  nor  hell.  As  Gregory  Nazianzen,13  who 
says,  That  such  children  as  die  unbaptized  with- 
out  their  own  fault,  shall  neither  be  glorified  nor 
punished  by  the  righteous  Judge,  as  having  done 
no  wickedness,  though  they  die  unbaptized,  and  as 
rather  suffering  loss  than  being  the  authors  of  it. 
Severus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  follows  Nazianzen  in 
this  opinion ;  for,  first,  he  says,130  That  if  children 
die  unbaptized,  without  partaking  of  the  laver  of 


regeneration,  they  are  certainly  excluded  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  then  he  adds,  that  foras- 
much  as  they  have  committed  no  sin,  they  shall  not 
undergo  any  punishment  or  torment,  but  be  con- 
signcd  to  a  sort  of  middle  state,  which  he  describes 
as  a  state  betwixt  the  glory  of  the  saints  and  the 
punishment  of  the  damned.  But  this  opinion  of  a 
middle  state  never  found  any  acceptance  among  the 
Latins,  For  they  make  but  two  places  to  receive 
men  after  the  day  of  judgment,  heaven  and  hell; 
and  concluded,  that  since  children,  for  want  of 
washing  away  original  sin,  could  not  be  admitted 
into  heaven,  they  must  of  necessity  be  in  hell,  there 
being  no  third  place  between  them.  St.  Austin  fre- 
quently  insists  upon  this  against  the  Pelagians,  who 
distinguish  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  eter- 
nal  life,  asserting,  that  children  dying  unbaptized 
might  be  admitted  to  eternal  life  and  salvation, 
though  not  to  the  kingdom  of  God :  whom  he  op- 
poses  after  this  manner  in  his  books  about  the  Me- 
rits  and  Remission  of  Sin :  Though,  he  says,  the 
condemnation131  of  those  shall  be  greater,  who  to 
original  sin  add  actual  sins  of  their  own  ;  and  every 
man's  condemnation  so  much  the  greater,  by  how 
much  greater  sin  he  commits  ;  yet  original  sin  alone 
does  not  only  separate  from  the  kingdom  of  God, 
whither  children,  dying  without  the  grace  of  Clirist, 
cannot  enter,  as  the  Pelagians  themselves  confess ; 
but  also  it  excludes  them  from  eternal  life  and  sal- 
vation,  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  kingdom  of 
God,  into  which  our  communion  with  Christ  alone 
can  introduce  us.  A  little  after132  he  says  plainly, 
that  children  dying  without  baptism  are  under  con- 
demnation,  though  theirs  be  the  mildest  of  any 
other.  But  he  is  very  much  deceived,  and  deceives 
others,  who  teaches  that  they  are  in  no  condemna- 
tion  at  all,  whilst  the  apostle  declares,  that  "judg- 
ment  was  by  one  offence  to  condemnation."  And 
again,  that  "  by  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came 
upon  all  men  to  condemnation."  He  tells  us,13' 
upon  this  account  the  Punic  Christians  were  used 
to  call  baptism  by  the  name  of  salvation,  and 
the  sacrament  of  the  body  of  Christ,  life.  And 
therefore,  since  no  one  could  hope  for  salvation  and 
eternal  life  without  baptism  and  the  body  and  blood 
of  the  Lord,  it  was  in  vain  to  promise  children  sal- 
vation  without  them.     In  the  same  book 134  he  de- 


129  Naz.  Orat.  40.  t.  i.  p.  653. 

130  Sever.  Cateua  in  Joh.  iii.  p.  83. 

131  Aug.  de  Peccat.  Meritis,  lib.  1.  c.  12.  Quaravis  con- 
demnatio  gravior  sit  eorum,  qui  originali  delicto  etiam  pro- 
pria  conjunxerunt,  et  tanto  siugulis  gravior,  quanto  gravius 
quisque  peccavit :  tamen  etiam  illud  solum  quod  originaliter 
tractum  est,  non  tantum  a  regno  Dei  separat,  quo  parvulos 
sine  accepta  gratia  Christi  intrare  non  posse,  ipsi  etiam  con- 
fitentur;  verura  et  a  salute  ac  vita  aeterna  facit  alienos, 
quae  nulla  alia  esse  potest  praeter  regnum  Dei,  quo  sola 
Christi  societas  introducit. 

132  Ibid.  c.  16.     Potest  proinde  recte  dici,  parvulos  sine 


baptismo  de  corpore  exeuntes  in  damnatione  omnium  mitis- 
sima  futuros.  Multum  autem  et  fallit  et  fallitur,  qui  eos  in 
damnatione  praedicat  non  futuros,  dicente  apostolo,  Judicium 
ex  uno  delicto  in  condemnationem.  Et  paulo  post,  Per  unius 
delictum  in  omnes  homines  ad  condemnationem. 

133  Ibid.  c.  24.  Optime  Punici  Christiani  baptismum 
ipsum  nihil  aliud  quam  salutem,  et  sacramentum  corporis 
Christi,  nihil  aliud  quam  vitam  vocant. — Si  ergo  nec  salus, 
nec  vita  acterna  sine  baptismo,  et  corpore  et  sanguine  Do- 
mini  cuiquam  speranda  est,  frustra  sine  his  promittitur 
parvulis. 

134  Ibid.  c.  28.     Nec  est  ullus  ulli  medius  locus,  ut  possit 
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clares  peremptorily  against  the  doctrine  of  a  middle 
state  for  infants  or  any  other.  There  is  no  middle 
place  for  any,  says  he ;  he  must  be  with  the  devil, 
who  is  not  with  Christ.  For  our  Lord  himself,  in- 
tending  to  take  away  this  opinion  of  a  middle  state, 
which  some  erroneously  endeavour  to  assign  to  chil- 
dren  dying  unbaptized,  as  if  by  virtue  of  their  in- 
nocence  they  might  be  in  eternal  life,  though  not 
with  Christ  in  his  kingdom,  so  long  as  they  wanted 
baptism,  pronounced  this  definitive  sentence  to  stop 

•  the  mouths  of  these  men,  saying,  "  He  that  is  not 
with  me,  is  against  me."  He  argues  against  this 
middle  state  in  many  other  places  m  against  the  Pe- 
lagians,  and  urges  the  necessity  of  baptism  to  take 

;  away  original  sin  in  children,  and  bring  them  by 
regeneration  to  eternal  life  :  Therefore,  he  says,  men 
ran  with  their  children  to  be  baptized,  because  they 

,  verily  believed  they  could  not  otherwise  be  made 
alive  in  Christ.  Fulgentius136  is  rather  more  pe- 
remptory  and  severe  than  St.  Austin :  he  says,  It  is 
to  be  believed,  without  all  doubt,  that  not  only  men, 
who  are  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  but  infants, 
whether  they  die  in  their  mother's  womb,  or  after 
they  are  born,  without  baptism  in  the  name  of  the 

■  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  punished  with 
everlasting  punishment  in  eternal  fire,  because 
though  they  have  no  actual  sin  of  their  own,  yet 
they  carry  along  with  them  the  condemnation  of 
original  sin  from  their  first  conception  and  birth. 
The  author  under  the  name  of  Justin  Martyr,137 
also  speaking  of  infants,  says,  There  is  this  dif- 
ference  between  those  that  die  baptized,  and  those 
that  die  unbaptized,  that  the  one  obtain  the  benefits 
that  come  by  baptism,  which  the  other  do  not  obtain. 
And  the  author  of  the  Hypognostics,138  under  the 
name  of  St.  Austin,  who  is  supposed  by  learned 
men  to  be  either  Marius  Mercator,  or  Sixtus,  bishop 

I    of  Rome,  disputing  against  the  Pelugians,  treads  ex- 

I   actly  in  the  steps  of  St.  Austin ;  for  he  says,  There 

|  is  no  middle  state  between  heaven  and  hell ;  a  third 
place  for  unbaptized  infants  is  no  where  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  This  was  only  an  invention  forged  in 
the  shop  of  the  Pelagians,  to  find  out  a  place  where 


infants  might  have  rest  and  glory  without  the  grace 
of  Christ.  These  are  pretty  severe  expressions, 
and  yet,  considering  the  state  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween  the  catholics  and  Pelagians,  there  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  good  reason  for  them.  For  Pela- 
gius  said,  There  was  no  original  sin,  nor  any  need 
of  baptism  to  wash  away  the  guilt  of  it,  but  chil- 
dren  might  obtain  salvation  and  eternal  life,  dis- 
tinct  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  without  it.  In 
opposition  to  this,  the  catholics  maintained  the  ne- 
cessity  of  baptism  for  infants,  as  well  as  adult  per- 
sons,  to  purge  away  original  sin,  and  procure  eternal 
life  for  them.  But  they  have  not  so  plainly  told  us, 
whether  there  be  any  excepted  cases  as  to  what 
concerns  infants,  as  they  have  concerning  adult  per- 
sons  ;  whether  a  bare  want  of  baptism  in  the  child, 
when  there  was  no  contempt  or  neglect  of  baptism 
in  the  parent,  but  an  unavoidable  necessity  and 
sudden  death  intervening,  debars  the  child  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ?  Among  all  the  ancients,  only 
Fulgentius  has  declared  absolutely  against  the  sal- 
vation  of  infants  dying  before  the  birth  in  the 
mother's  womb.  But  others  seem  to  speak  more 
favourably,  except  where  the  parents  were  guilty  of 
a  contempt  or  neglect  of  baptism,  in  not  bringing 
their  children  to  be  baptized  when  they  had  time 
and  opportunity  to  do  it,  in  which  case  the  child 
might  fail  of  salvation  for  the  parents'  fault,  and 
there  be  no  impeachment  of  God's  justice  or  mercy 
in  the  punishment.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
judgment  of  that  excellent  author,  who  wrrote  the 
book  De  Vocatione  Gentium,  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  Prosper  or  St.  Ambrose.  For  he  gives  this 
reason,  why  this  doctrine  about  the  necessity  of 
baptism  for  the  salvation  of  infants  was  so  earnestly 
pressed  upon  men,  That  parents  might  not  be  re- 
miss  or  negligent  in  bringing  their  children  to 
baptism ;  which  they  certainly  would  be,  if  they 
were  once  possessed  with  an  opinion  that  there  was 
no  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation.  "NVe  ought 
not  to  believe,  says  he,139  in  general  terms,  that  they 
who  obtain  not  the  sacrament  of  regeneration,  can 
appertain  to  the  society  of  the  blessed.     For  every 


esse,  nisicumdiabolo,  qui  non  est  cum  Christo.  Hincetipse 
Douninus  volens  auferre  de  cordibus  male  credentium  istam 
nescio  quam  medietatem,  quara  conantur  quidam  parvulis 
non  baptizatis  tribuere,  ut  quasi  merito  innocentiae  sint  in  vi- 
ta  aeterna,  sed  quia  non  sunt  baptizati,  non  sint  cum  Christo 
in  regno  ejus,  definitivam  protulit  ad  haec  ora  obstrueuda 
Bententiam,  ubi  ait,  Qui  mecum  non  est,  adversum  me  est. 

'»  Aug.  de  Anima,  lib.  1.  c.  9.  lib.  2.  c.  12.  lib.  3.  c.  13. 
It.  Epist.  28.  ad  Hieron. 

136  Fulgent.  de  Fide  ad  Petrum,  c.  27.  Firmissime  tene 
et  nullatenus  dubites,  non  solum  homines  jam  ratione  uten- 
tes,  verum  etiam  parvulos,  qui  sive  in  uteris  matrum  vivere 
incipiunt  et  ibi  moriuntur,  sive  cum  de  matribus  nati,  sine 
sacramento  gancti  baptismatis,  quod  datur  in  nomine  Patris, 
Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  de  hoc  saeculo  transeunt,  ignis 
aeterui  sempiterno  supplicio  puniendos :  quia  etsi  propriae 
actionis  peccatum  nullum  habuerunt,  originalis  tamen  pec- 


cati  damnationem  carnali  conceptione  et  nativitate  traxe- 
runt.     Vid,  Fulgent.  de  Baptismo  iEthiopis,  c.  8. 

137  Justin.Quaest.  et  R?spons.  ad  Orthodox.  qu.  56. 

138  Aug.  Hypognoslic.  lib.  5.  c.  5.  Primum  locum  fides 
catholicoruin  divina  authoritate  regnum  credidit  esse  coelo- 
rum,  unde,  ut  dixi,  non  baptizatus  excipitur;  secundum,  Ge- 
hennam,  ubi  omnis  apostata,  vel  a  Christi  fide  alienus,  aetema 
supplicia  experietur.  Tertium  penitus  ignoramus,  imo  nec 
esse  in  Scripturis  Sanctis  invenimus.  Finge,  Pelagiane,  lo- 
cum  ex  officina  perversi  dogmatis  tui,  ubi  alieni  a  Christi 
gratia  vitam  requiei  et  gloriae  possidere  parvuli  possint. 

139  Prosper.  de  Vocat.  Gentium,  lib.  2.  c.  8.  Neque  credi 
fas  est,  eos  qui  regenerationis  non  adepti  sunt  sacramentum, 

ad  ullum  beatorum  pertinere  consortium. Nou  latet  quan- 

tum  cordibus  fidelium  desidiae  gigneretur,  si  in  baptizandis 
parvulis  nihil  de  cujusquam  negligentia,  nihil  de  ipsorura 
esset  mortalitate  metuendum. 
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one  must  be  sensible,  how  easily  sloth  and  negli- 
gence  would  creep  into  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  if 
in  thc  business  of  baptizing  infants  nothing  was  to 
be  feared  from  the  parents'  carelessness,  or  the  mor- 
tality  of  their  children.  This  author  presses  the 
necessity  of  baptizing  infants,  as  all  good  Christians 
do,  upon  supposition  of  some  benefit  which  the  pa- 
rents'  care  may  bring  to  the  child  ;  and  contrariwise, 
an  irreparable  damage  and  loss  which  the  child  may 
sustain  by  the  parents'  default  and  negligence.  And 
this  is  sufficient  to  quicken  the  care  and  watchful- 
ness  of  parents,  though  it  bc  allowed,  that  in  cases 
of  extrcme  necessity  children  may  be  saved  without 
baptism.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  the  ancients 
intended  no  morc,  though  thcir  expressions  run  in 
severe  and  general  terms,  withont  standing  precisely 
to  make  exceptions.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  but 
that  infants  niay  be  martyrs  as  well  as  adult  per- 
sons ;  such  were  the  children  which  Herod  slew  at 
Bethlchem  :  parents  may  likewise  desire  baptism 
for  their  children,  vowing  faith  and  repentance  in 
their  name,  when  some  extreme  necessity  only,  and 
not  any  culpable  ncglect,  hinders  the  obtaining  of 
it.  And  in  such  cases,  if  adult  persons  may  be  saved 
without  baptism,  [as  all  the  ancients  agrcc,]  there 
sccms  to  be  a  parity  of  reason  to  extcnd  the  same 
charity  and  indulgence  to  little  chilclren.  Hincmar, 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  a  man  of  great  reputation 
and  learning  in  his  time,  and  one  well  verscd  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  gives  this  solution  of  the 
whole  matter  upon  a  remarkable  case  that  happened 
in  his  time.  A  certain  bishop  of  the  same  country, 
Hincmar,  bishop  of  Laon,  had  for  some  unjust  cause 
hindered  the  baptism  of  infants  in  his  diocese,  when 
their  parents  or  godfathers  desired  they  might  be 
baptized ;  by  which  means  many  children  died  with- 
out  baptism.  Now,  the  question  was  concerning  the 
future  state  of  these  infants,  whether  the  parents' 
desire  and  presenting  them  tobaptism  was  sufficient 
for  the  salvation  of  their  children  ?  This,  without 
any  scruple,  Hincmar1,0resolves  in  the  affirmative, 
That  as  children,  who  are  subject  to  original  sin, 
which  is  the  sin  of  other  men,  are  saved  by  the  faith 
of  others,  that  is,  their  godfathers,  answering  for 
them  in  baptism ;  so  those  infants,  who,  by  the 
command  of  that  perverse  bishop,  were  denied  bap- 
tism,  might  be  saved  by  the  faith  and  faithful  desire 
of  their  parents  or  godfathers,  who  had  required 
both  in  heart  and  words  that  their  children  might 
be  baptized ;  and  this  by  the  gift  of  him,  whose  Spi- 
rit,  that  is  the  author  of  regeneration,  bloweth  where 
it  listeth.  If  we  thus  interpret  the  sense  of  the 
ancients  with    Hincmar,  then  all   those   passages 


which  condemn  infants  dying  without  baptism, 
must  be  understood  not  of  the  bare  want  of  baptism 
when  it  could  not  be  had,  but  of  the  parents'  con- 
tempt  or  neglect  in  not  desiring  or  procuring  bap- 
tism  for  their  children,  when  it  was  in  their  power 
to  do  it.  I  have  been  the  longer  iu  explaining  and 
confirming  the  truth  of  these  points  concerning  the 
necessity  of  baptism  both  for  infants  and  adult  per- 
sons,  because  the  ancients  are  mistaken  by  some 
and  accuscd  by  others,  as  too  severe  in  urgin°-  the 
necessity  of  baptism ;  when  yet  it  appears  their 
sentiments  about  it  were  exact  enough  as  to  what 
concerned  the  case  of  catechumens,  and  also  capa- 
ble  of  a  favourable  interpretation  in  the  case  of  in- 
fants,  if  we  do  not  over-rigidly  force  their  general 
expressions  beyond  the  true  design  and  intentions 
of  the  authors. 

I  should  here  have  put  an  end  to  this  discourse 
concerning  the  institution  and  discipline  of  Ihe  cate- 
chumens,  but  only  that  there  are  two  things  that 
may  seem  to  require  a  little  more  distinct  handling 
than  has  been  allowed  them  above  :  I.  Concerning 
the  original,  nature,  and  use  of  the  ancient  creeds 
of  the  church,  which  were  chiefly  drawn  up  for  the 
institution  and  service  of  the  catechumens,  and 
therefore  are  most  proper  to  be  considered  in  this 
place.  2.  Concerning  that  part  of  their  discipline, 
which  consisted  in  concealing  from  them  for  some 
time  the  distinct  and  full  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
highcr  doctrines  and  mysterious  rites  of  the  church. 
The  consideration  of  which  things  shall  be  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  following  chapters. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  ORIGINAL,  NATURE,  AND  NAMES  OF  1 
ANCIENT  CREEDS  OF  THE  CHURCH 


Sect. 
Why  the  creed  is 
called  symbolum. 


In  speaking  of  the  creed,  it  will  be 
proper  to  say  something,  in  the  first 
place,  of  its  several  ancient  names, 
and  the  reasons  of  them,  because  some  of  them  are 
a  little  obscure,  and  liable  to  be  mistaken.  The 
most  usual  name  of  the  creed  was  symbolum  ;  but 
why  it  was  called  so,  is  not  agreed  among  learned 
men.  Baronius '  assigns  three  reasons  of  the  name : 
1.  He  supposes  every  apostle  cast  in  his  symboh, 
his  article  or  part,  to  the  composition  of  it ;  and 
therefore  it  might  be  called  their  symbol  or  colla- 
tion.     But  if  the  foundation  of  this  supposition  be 


110  Hincmar.  Opusc.  55.  Capit.  c.  48.  Sicut  parvulis  na- 
turali,  id  est,  alieno  peccato,  obnoxiis,  aliorum,  id  est,  patro- 
norum  fides  pro  eis  respondentium  in  baptismate  sit  ad 
salutem :  ita  parvulis,  quibus  baptismum  denegari  jussisti, 
parentum  vel  patronorum  corde  credentium,  et  pro  parvulis 


suis  fideli  verbo  baptisma  expetentium,  sed  non  impetran- 
tium,  fides  et  fidelis  postulatio  prodesse  potuerunt,  dono  eju» 
cujus  Spiritus,  qno  regeneratio  fit,  ubi  vult  spirat. 
1  Baron.  an.  41.  n.  15. 
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uncertain,  (as  we  shall  see  hereaftcr  that  it  is,)  this 

could  not  be  the  reason  of  the  name.    2.  Hethinks 

it  might  be  so  called,  becausc  it  was  like  the  taaaera 

militaris  among  the  Ronian  soldieis,  a  sort  of  mark 

or  badge,  by  which  true  Christians  might  be  dis- 

tinguished  from  infidels,  or  heretics.    3.  Becauseil 

was  a  collation  or  epitome  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

Suicerus8  adds  to  these  a  fourth  reason  of  the  name. 

It  migfat  be  so   called,   he  thinks,  not  from   the 

military  badge,  but  the  military  oath  or  contraet, 

which  soldiers  made  with  the  emperor,  when  thcy 

entered  into  his  service.     For  the  creed  is  a  token 

of  the  eontract  whieh  we  make  with  God  at  our 

baptism.     For  this  he  alleges  the  testimony  of  St. 

Ambrose,'  who  calls  the  creed,  the  oath  or  bond  of 

our  warfare ;   and  Fetrus  Chrysologus,1  who  says. 

an  agreement  or  covenant  is  called  symbolum  both 

in  human  and  Divine  contracts.     This  last  signifi- 

cation  is  not  improbable ;  but  the  second  is  more 

generally  received  and  approved  by  modern5  au- 

thors,  and  has  also  the  countenance  of  some  ancicnt 

writers.     For  Maximus  Taurinensis6  supposes  it 

to  be  called   the  symbol,  because  it  is  a  sign  or 

mark  by  which  believers  are  distinguished  from 

unbelievers  and  renegadoes.     And  RufRnus '  allowB 

this  signification,  when  he  says,  It  was  therefore 

called  the  sign  or  mark,  because  at  that  time  (when, 

according  to  his  opinion,  it  was  made  by  the  apos- 

tles)  many  of  the  circumcised  Jews,  as  is  related 

both  by  St.  Paul,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 

tles,  did  feign    themselves  to  be  the  apostles  of 

Christ ;  and  to  serve  their  own  lucre  or  their  belly, 

went  forth  to  preach  ;  naming  indeed  the  name  of 

Christ,  but  not  preaching  him  according  to  the  true 

hnes  of  tradition.  Therefore  the  apostles  laid  down 

this  mark  or  test,  whereby  to  discern  him  who 

preached  Christ  truly,  according  to  the  apostolical 

rules.  It  is  further  reported  to  be  a  customary  thing 

in  civil  wars,  that  because  their  arms,  language,  me- 

thods,  and  manner  of  fighting  are  the  same,  there- 

fore  every  general,  to  prevent  fraud,  should  give  his 

soldiers  a  distinct  symbol,  which  in  Larin  is  called  a 

sign  or  token  ;  that  if  one  met  another,  of  whom  he 

had  reason  to  doubt,  by  asking  him  the  symbol,  he 


1  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  voce  YofxtoXov. 

"  Ambros.  de  Veland.  Virgin.  lib.  3.  Syinbolum  cordis 
signaculum,  et  nostrae  militiae  sacrameutum. 

*  Chrysolog.  Hora.  6*2.  Placitum  vel  pactum,  quod  lucn 
spes  veuientis  continet,  vel  futuri,  symbolum  nuncupari, 
contractu  etiam  docemur  humano.  &c. 

5  Forbes,  Instruct.  Histor.  Theolog.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  n.  2. 

6  Maxiin.  Taurin.  Homil.  in  Symbol.  p.  239.  Signacu- 
luui  symboli  inter  fideles  perfidosque  discernit. 

'  Ruftin.  Expos.  Symboli  ad  cakem  Cypriani,  p.  17.  In- 
dicium  autem  vel  signum  idcirco  dicitur,  qnia  illo  tempoie, 
sicut  et  Paulus  apostolus  dicit,  et  in  Actis  Apostolorum  re- 
iertur,  multi  ex  circumcisis  Judaeis  simulabaut  se  esse  apos- 
tnlos  Christi,  et  lucri  alicujus  vel  ventris  gratia  ad  praedi- 
caudumproficiscebantur;  nominantesquidem  Christum,  sed 
2   G 


might  discover  whether  he  was  friend  or  foe.  But 
this  does  not  satisfy  a  late  learned  writer,"  who 
thinks,  "  That  this  name  was  not  derived  from  any 
military  custom,  but  rather  to  be  fetched  from  the 
sacra,  or  religious  services  of  the  heathens,  where 
those  who  were  initiated  in  their  mysteries,  and 
admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  their  peculiar  services, 
w  hich  were  hidden  and  concealed  from  the  greatest 
part  of  the  idolatrous  multitude,  had  certain  signs 
or  marks,  called  symbola,  delivered  unto  them,  by 
which  they  mutually  knew  eaeh  othcr,  and  upon 
the  declaring  of  them,  were  without  scruple  ad- 
mitted  in  any  temple  to  the  secret  worship  and  rites 
of  that  god  whose  symbols  they  had  reeeived." 
The  use  of  these  symbols  among  the  heathens  is 
abundantly  proved  by  that  learned  author,  both 
from  heathen  and  Christian  writers  ;  but  then  he 
alleges  no  authority  to  prove  that  the  Christians 
called  their  creed  by  the  name  of  symbol,  in  imita- 
tion  of  that  heathen  practice :  and  it  is  some  preju- 
dice  against  it,  that  no  such  thing  is  said  or  hinted 
by  any  ancient  writer.  Neither  is  it  very  likely  that 
the  Christians  would  have  so  nice  a  regard  to  the 
abominable  and  filthy  mysteries  of  the  heathen,  as 
to  choose  that  signification  of  the  name  symbol  for 
their  creed,  when  with  much  more  decency  it  might 
be  fetched  from  the  innocent  and  ordinary  customs 
used  in  military  affairs  or  civil  contracts,  from  which 
it  is  with  greater  probability  derived,  both  by  an- 
cient  and  modern  writers. 

Another  usual  name  of  the  creed 
was  carw,  the  rule,  so  called  because     whccau«f<-^uon, 

and  rrgulaftdti. 

lt  was  the  known  standard  or  rule  of 
faith,  by  whieh  orthodoxy  and  heresy  were  ex- 
amined  and  judged.  As  when  the  council  of  An- 
tioch9  says  of  Paulus  Samosatensis,  that  he  was  an 
apostate  from  the  rule,  it  is  plain  the  meaning  is, 
he  had  deviated  in  his  doctrine  from  the  creed,  the 
rule  of  faith.  Agreeably  to  this,  it  is  commonly 
styled  among  the  Greeks,10  opoc  and  t/ccWic  7ri<rr£u<c, 
the  determination  or  cxposition  of  the  faith ;  and 
sometimes  simply  7ri<me,  the  faith;"  which  answers 
to  the  Latin  name,  regulajidei,  the  rule  of  faith.  the 
common   appellation   of    it   in    lrenseus,12    Tertul- 


non  integris  traditionum  lineis  mmciantes.  Idcirco  ergo 
istud  indicium  posuere,  per  quod  agnosceretur  is,  qui  Chiis- 
tum  vere  secuudum  apostolicas  regulas  pracdicaret.  De- 
nique  et  in  bellis  civilibus  boc  observari  ferunt  :  quoniam 
et  armorum  habitus  par,  et  sonus  vocis  ideui,  et  mos  unus 
est,  atque  eadem  iustituta  bellau.li,  ue  qua  doli  subreptio 
fiat,  symbola  discieta  imusquisque dux  suis  militibus  tradit; 
quae  latine  vel  signa  vel  indicia  noniinantur :  ut  si  forte 
occunerit  quis  de  quo  dubitetur,  interrogatus  symbolum, 
prodat  si  sit  hostis,  an  socius. 

8  Critical  History  of  the  Creed,  p.  11. 

9  Epist.  Conc.  Antioch.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30.     'Airo- 
o-ro.5  tou  Kavovos. 

'«  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  39  et  40.  lib.  5.  c.  4. 

11  Theodoret.  Hist.  lib.  1.  c.  7.  >■  Iren.  lib.  1.  c.  19 
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lian,13  Novatian,"  and  St.  Jerom,15  where  they  speak 
of  heretics,  and  their  deviations  from  the  common 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith  containcd  in  the 
creeds  of  the  church. 

Anothcr    ordinarv    appellation    of 

Sect.  3.  i-i  A  i 

■vvi.y  c.iiicd       the  crced  m  the  ancient  Greek  wnters 

mathema. 

is  fiadiffia,  the  lesson,  so  called  from 
the  ohligation  the  catechumens  were  under  to  learn 
it.  This  may  easily  be  mistaken  by  an  unwary 
reader  for  a  lesson  in  the  Bible,  unless  where  some 
note  of  distinction  is  added  to  it.  Therefore  when 
we  read  in  the  council  of  Constantinople,  undcr 
Mennas,  that  aftcr  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  in 
time  of  the  communion  service,  the  holy  lesson16 
was  read  according  to  custom,  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand  it  of  any  other  lcsson  out  of  the  Bible,  but  of 
the  creed,  which  was  then  made  part  of  the  com- 
munion  service.  And  so  Socratcs l7  sometimes  uses 
thc  word:  and  Valesius19  has  observed,  that  in  two 
manuscripts  of  that  author,  where  the  Nicene 
Creed  is  recited,  the  title  of  mathema  is  set  before 
it.  But  Leontius  Byzantinus l9  speaks  more  ex- 
plicitly,  and  calls  it  by  way  of  distinction,  the  de- 
cree  or  lesson  of  faith,  speaking  of  the  creed  which 
the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  were  about 
to  make. 

ValesiusM  has  also  observed  out  of 

Scct.  4.  ... 

why  caiied  Tpc;u-  oocrates,  that  lt  is  sometimes  styled 
7  '''  simply  and  absolutely  ypati>i)  and  ypafi- 
fia'  which  words,  though  thcy  are  usually  taken  to 
signify  the  Holy  Scripture,  yet  here  they  must 
have  another  meaning  ;  for  the  creed,  properly 
speaking,  is  not  an  inspired  writing,  unless  in  that 
sense  as  it  may  be  said  to  be  collected  out  of  the 
inspired  writings :  but  here  those  words  signify 
only,  in  a  common  sense,  lctters  or  learning,  and  so 
are  used,  as  the  foregoing  word,  mathema,  with  a 
peculiar  reference  to  the  learning  of  the  catechu- 
mens.  Some  also  allege  Cyprian  for  another  name, 
as  if  he  called  the  creed  peculiarly  the  sacramcnt 
of  faith.21  But  I  am  not  satisfied  that  Cyprian's 
meaning  is  so  to  be  restrained.  For  he  is  rather 
speaking  in  general  against  profaning  the  mysteries 
of  religion,  which  include  the  sacraments,  or  any 


othcr  religious  rites,  as  wcll  as  the  creed ;  applying 
that  text  of  Scripture  to  his  purpose,  "  Give  not 
that  which  is  holy  unto  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your 
pearls  before  swine,  lcst  they  tread  them  under 
their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you."  Or  if  it 
be  limited  to  any  particular  mystery,  it  should 
rather  signify  baptism  than  the  creed:  for  baptism 
is  sometimcs  called  the  sacrament  of  faith  by  St. 
Austin,"  and  the  sacrament  of  faith  and  repentance, 
by  Fulgentius23  and  othcrs,  as  I  shall  more  particu- 
larly  show,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  baptism.  For 
which  reason,  I  do  not  take  this  to  be  any  particu- 
lar  name  given  to  the  creed  by  any  ancient  writer; 
but  the  creed  is  the  faith  itself,  (the  credulitas,  as 
some  middle-age  writers24  call  it,)  and  the  sacra- 
ment  of  faith  is  baptism. 

The  next  inquiry  is  into  the  original 
and   nature   of  the   ancient  creeds  ;     whethertimt 

'     whirh  is  comtnonly 

which  will  admit  of  three  questions  :  ^1.",.;1,  ^ggf 
1.  Whether  that  which  is  commonly  KTuVlL^rS 
callcd  the  Apostles'  Crecd,  was  com- 
posed  by  the  apostles  in  the  same  form  of  words 
as  now  it  is  used  in  the  church  ?  2.  "Whelher  the 
apostlcs  made  or  uscd  any  creeds  at  all  for  the  in- 
stitution  of  catechumens,  or  the  administration  of 
baptisin?  3.  If  thcy  did,  what  articlcs  were  con- 
taincd  in  thcm  ?  The  first  qucstion  is  now  generally 
resolved  in  the  negative  by  lcarned  men,  though 
many  both  of  the  ancients  and  moderns  have  been 
of  a  differcnt  opinion.  Some  have  thought  that  the 
twelve  apostles  in  a  full  meeting  composed  the 
creed  in  the  vcry  same  form  of  words  as  now  it  is 
used  in  the  church ;  and  others  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  pretend  to  tell  what  article  was  composed  by 
every  particular  apostle.  Dr.  Comber  is  so  positive 
in  the  matter,  as  to  say,  "  "We  have  no  better  medium 
to  prove  the  books25  were  written  by  those  authors 
whose  names  they  bear,  than  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony  of  antiquity ;  and  by  that  we  can  abundantly 
prove  the  apostles  were  the  authors  of  this  creed." 
For  this  he  cites  Clemens  Romanus,  Irenaeus,  Ori- 
gen,  Tertullian,  Ruffinus,  Ambrose,  Austin,  Jerom, 
Pope  Leo,  Maximus  Taurinensis,  Cassian,  and  Isi- 
dore.     But  none  of  these  writers,  except  Ruffinus, 


13  Tertul.  de  Praescript.  c.  13.  Regula  est  autem  fidci,  qua 
creditur  unum  omniuo  Deum  esse,  &c.  It.  de  Veland. 
Virgin.  c.  I.  Regula  autem  fidei  una  omnino  est,  sola  im- 
mobilis  et  irreformabilis,  credendi  scilicet  in  uuicum  Deum 
oinnipotentem,  &c. 

11  Novatian.  de  Trinit.  c.  1  et  9.     Regnla  veritatis. 

15  Hieron.  Ep.  54.  ad  Marcellam,  cont.  Errores  Montani. 
Primum  in  fidei  regula  discrepamus,  &c. 

16  Conc.  C.  P.  sub  Menna,  Act.  5.  t.  5.  p.  181.  ToD  dyiov 
ij.a6vfj.aTOS  KaTa  to  orvvifits  \ty6i.vTO<>. 

17  Socrat.  Hist.  lib.  3.  c.  25.  Td  X.onr«  tov  fj.a5t'ifjaTos. 
Usser.  de  Symbolis,  p.  20,  shows  the  same  out  of  Justinian, 
Maxentius,  and  Photius. 

18  Vales.  Not.  in  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  8. 

19  Leont.  de  Sectis.  Act.  6.  p.  515.  "Eco^sv  avToU  uktte 
opov  TricrTeuis  Kal  /ia6tifja  troLtjaai. 


20  Vales.  Not.  in  Theodor.  Hist.  lib.  1.  c.  8. 

21  Cypr.  Testim.  ad  Quirin.  lib.  3.  c.  50.     Sacramentum 

fidei  non  esse  prophanandum. Ne  dederitis  sanctum  ca- 

nibus,  &c. 

-  Aug.  Ep.  23.  ad  Bonifac.  Sicut  secundum  quendam 
modum  sacramentitm  corporis  Christi  corpus  Christi  est; 
sacrameutum  sanguinis  Christi  sanguis  Christi  est,  ita  sa- 
cramentum  fidei  fides  est. 

23  Fulgent.  de  Fide  ad  Petrum,  c.  30.  Per  sacramentum 
fidei  et  pcenitentise,  id  est,  per  baptismum  liberatus. 

u  Vid.  Herardi  Turonensis  Capitul.  140.  ap.  Wharton. 
Auctarium  Historioe  Dogmatica?  Usserii,  p.  3G8.  Gloria 
Patri,  ac  sanctus,  atque  credulitas.  et  Kyrie  Eleison  a  cunc- 
tis  reverenter  canatur.  It.  Edictum  Reccaredi  Regis  ad  cal. 
cem  Concilii  Toletani  teitii. 

25  Comber's  Companion  to  the  Temple,  p.  132. 
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spcak  home  (o  his  purpose ;  but  only  say,  the  creede 
in  gencral  are  of  apostolical  institution  :  whicli,  for 
the  substance,  no  one  denies;  for  they  speak  of 
several  forms,  and  yet  ascribe  them  all  to  the  apos- 
ilis;  which  is  an  argument  they  did  not  mean  this 
particular  form  any  more  than  others.  For  the 
Nicene  Crccd  is  often  called  the  Apostles'  Crced; 
and  yet  no  one  believes  that  that  Creed  was  com- 
poscd  totidem  verbis  by  thc  apostles.  Ruffimis  in- 
decd  seems  to  say,  there  was  an  ancient  tradition, 
that  the  apostles,  being  about  to  depart  from  Jeru- 
salcm,26  first  settled  a  rule  for  their  future  prcach- 
ing;  lest,  after  they  were  separated  from  one  an- 
otlier,  they  should  expound  different  doctrines  to 
those  whom  they  invited  to  the  Christian  iaith. 
Wherefore  being  all  assembled  together,  and  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  composed  this  short  rule 
of  their  preaching,  each  one  contributing  his  sen- 
tencc,  and  left  it  as  a  rule  to  be  given  to  all  bcliev- 
ers.  And  for  this  reason,  he  thinks,  it  might  be 
callcd  the  symbol,  because  that  word  in  Greek  sig- 
nifies  both  a  test  and  a  collation  of  opinions  toge- 
ther.  The  author"  under  the  name  of  St.  Austin 
is  a  little  more  particular  in  the  story ;  for  he  pre- 
tends  to  tell  us  what'  article  was  put  in  by  each  par- 
ticular  apostle :  Peter  said,  "  I  believe  in  God,  the 
Father  Almighty."  John,  "  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth."  James,  "  andin  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son, 
our  Lord."  Andrew  added,  "  who  was  conceived 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 
Philip  said,  "  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  w  as 
crucilied,  dead,  and  buried."  Thomas,  "  He  de- 
scended  into  hell ;  the  third  day  he  rose  again  from 
the  dead."  Bartholomew,  "  He  ascended  into  hea- 
ven,  and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father 
Almighty."  Matthew,  "  From  thence  be  shall  come 
to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead."  James,  the  son 
of  Alphseus,  added,  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  holy  catholic  church."  Simon  Zelotes,  "  the 
communion  of  saints,  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  Jude, 
the  brother  of  James,  "  the  resurrection  of  the 
body."     Matthias,  "  life  everlasting." 

But  now  there  is  an  insupcrable  difficulty  lies 
against  this  tradition,  which  is  this,  that  there  are 
two  or  three  articles  here  mentioned,  which  are 


26  Ruffin.  Expos.  Symboli,  ad  calcem  Cypriani,  p.  17. 
Discessuri  itaque  ab  invicem,  normain  prius  futurce  sibi 
prccdicationis  in  commune  coustituunt  :  ne  forte  alius  ab 
alio  abducti,  diversum  aliquid  his  qui  ad  fidem  Christi  invi- 
tabantur,  exponcrent.  Omnes  ergo  in  uno  positi,  et  Spiritu 
Sancto  repleti,  breve  istud  futurae  sibi,  ut  diximus,  proedica- 
tionis  indicium,  conferendo  in  unuin  quod  sentiebat  unus- 
quisque,  componunt ;  atque  hanc  credentibus  dandam  esse 
regulam  statuunt.  Symbolum  aulem  hoc  multis  et  justissi- 
mis  caussis  appellare  voluerunt.  Symbolum  enim  Groece  et 
indicium  dici  potest,  et  collatio,  hoc  est,  quod  plures  in 
utium  conferunt. 

27  Ang.  de  Tempore,  Ser.  115.  al.  92.  in  Append.  1. 10.  p. 
675. 
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known  not  to  have  been  in  this  Creed  for  three  or 
four  ages  at  least.  For  Ruffinus  himself  tclls  us, 
The  descent  into  hell  was  neither  in  the  Roman" 
Creed,  which  is  that  we  call  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
nor  yet  in  any  crccd  of  the  Eastern  churchcs ;  only 
the  sense  of  it  might  be  said  to  bc  couched  in  tliat 
other  expression,  he  was  buried.  Bishop  Usher  and 
Bishop  Pearson  have  dcmonstrated  the  truth  of  this 
observation  by  a  particular  induction  from  all  the 
ancient  creeds,  and  showcd  this  article  to  be  want- 
ing  in  them  all  for  four  hundred  years,  except  the 
Creed  of  Aquileia,  which  Ruffinus  expounds,  and 
the  Creed  of  the  council  of  Ariminum,  menlioned 
in  Socrates.2'  Others  have  madc  the  same  observa- 
tion  upon  the  article  eoncerning  the  communion  of 
saints,  which  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  Creed 
of  Aquilcia,  or  any  ancient  Greek  or  Latin  creed 
for  above  the  space  of  four  hundred  years.  Nor  is 
Uie  article  of  "  the  life  everlasting"  expressly  men- 
tioned  in  many  creeds,  but  only  inclusively  contain- 
ed  in  "  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ;"  which  is  the 
concluding  article  in  many  ancient  creeds.  These  are 
plain  demonstrations,  without  any  other  argument, 
that  the  creed,  as  it  stands  in  the  present  form,  could 
not  be  composed  in  the  manner  as  is  pretended  by 
the  apostles.  The  silence  of  The  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles  about  any  such  composition,  is  a  collateral  evi- 
dence  against  it.  The  silence  of  ecclesiastical  writers 
for  above  three  whole  centuries,  is  a  further  con- 
firmation.  The  variety  of  creeds,  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent  forms,  used  by  the  ancients,  yet  extant  in 
their  writings,  some  with  omissions,  others  with 
additions,  and  all  in  a  different  phrase,  are  no  less 
evident  proofs,  that  one  universal  form  had  not  been 
pitched  upon  and  prescribed  to  the  whole  church  by 
the  apostles.  For  then  it  is  scarce  to  be  imagined, 
that  any  church  shonld  have  received  any  other 
form  in  the  least  tittle  varying  from  it.  These  rea- 
sons  do  now  generally  satisfy  learned  men,  that  no 
such  preeise  form  was  composed,  according  to  that 
pretended  tradition,  by  all  the  apostles.  The  reader 
may  find  dissertations  in  Vossius,30  Bishop  Usher,31 
Hammond  L'Estrange,32  Basnagius,33  Suicerus,31  and 
the  learned  author  of  the  late  Critical  History  of 
the  Creed,35  to  this  purpose.     And  it  is  much  to  be 


2S  Ruffin.  Expos.  Symboli,  p.  22.  Sciendum  sane  est, 
quod  in  ecclesiae  Romanae  symbolo  non  habetur  additum, 
Descendit  ad  inferua,  sed  neque  iu  Orientis  ecclesiis  habetur 
hic  sermo ;  vis  tamen  verbi  eadem  videtur  esse  in  eo  quod 
sepultus  dicitur. 

29  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  37.  30  Voss.  de  tribus  Symbolis. 

31  Usser.  de  Symbolo  Romano. 

32  L'Estrange,  Alliance  of  Divin.  Offic.  chap.  3.  p.  80. 

30  Basnag.  Critic.  in  Baron.  p.  471. 

31  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  voce  YufxfioXov.  t.  2.  p.  1092. 
35  Critical  Hist.  of  the  Creed,  chap.  1.  p.  27.     See  also 

Bishop  Bull's  Judicium  Ecclesiae  Calhol.  &c.  cap.  5.  n.  3, 
where  he  refers  to  Vossius  as  having  abundantly  proved 
this  thesis. 
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wondered  at,  that  any  knowing  person,  against  snch 
convincing  eviJence,  should  labour  to  niaintain  tlie 
contrary,  upon  no  better  grounds  than  only  this, 
that  the  ancients  agree  in  calling  the  creed  apostoU- 
cal.  For  they  do  not  alvvays  intend  this  particular 
form,  but  call  all  other  forms  aposfolical,  the  Nicene 
Creed,  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed,  the  Eastern 
Creeds,  the  Western  Creeds,  and  all  others  which 
agree  with  this  in  substance,  thongh  not  in  method 
or  expression,  and  are  all  equally  apostolical,  as 
being  all  derived  from  the  apostles'  prcaching,  and 
for  substance  composed  by  them,  and  some  of  them 
perhaps  left  in  the  churches  where  they  preached, 
as  the  fnst  rudiments  of  this  creed  seem  to  have 
becn  in  the  Roman  church.  So  far  all  the  ancient 
catholic  creeds  may  be  said  to  be  apostolical,  as 
being  in  substance  the  same  with  the  creeds  used  in 
baptism  by  the  apostles. 

scct  e.  ^y  au>  then,  th*t  has  hitherto  been 

1;;  said,  I  intend  not  to  insinuate,  that 
,,'b!  thc  apostles  used  no  creeds  at  all,  but 
rather  that  thcy  used  many,  differing 
in  fonn,  but  not  in  substance,  from  one  another. 
All  tliat  I  eontend  for,  is  or.ly  this,  that  none  of  the 
present  forms  are  exactly  the  same  in  expression 
with  those  of  the  apostles,  which  is  demonstrated 
from  the  variety  of  creeds  used  in  scveral  churches, 
and  from  the  addition  of  some  words  to  that  creed 
which  pretends  most  to  be  apostolical.  But  tliough 
the  apostles  composed  no  one  crced  to  be  of  per- 
peiual  and  universal  use  for  the  whole  church,  yet 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  tiiey  used  some  forms 
in  admitting  catechumens  to  baptism.  There  are 
many  expressions  in  Scripture  that  favour  this,  par- 
ticularly  Philip's  questions  to  the  eunuch  before  he 
baptized  him,  and  St.  Peter's  interrogatories,  or  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscicnce  towards  God,  which 
was  used  in  baptistn:  and  tlie  constant  practice  of 
the  church,  in  imitation  of  the  apostles,  admitting 
none  to  baptism  but  by  answer  to  such  intcrroga- 
tories,  is  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  the  apostolical 
practice.  But  then,  as  the  church  used  a  liberty  of 
expression  in  her  several  crceds,  so  it  is  not  im- 
probable  tlie  apostles  did  the  same,  without  tying 
themselves  to  any  one  form,  who  had  less  need  to 
do  it,  being  all  guided  by  inspiration.  And  hence 
it  came  to  pass,  that  there  being  no  one  certain  form 
of  a  creed  prescribed  universally  to  all  churches, 
every  church  had  liberty  to  frame  their  own  creeds, 
as  they  did  their  own  litnrgies,  without  being  tied 
precisely  to  any  one  form  of  words,  so  long  as  they 
kept  to  the  analogy  of  faith  and  doctrine  at  first 
delivered  by  the  apostles :  vvhich  seems  to  be  the 
true  reason  of  so  many  ancient  forms,  diffcring  in 
words,  not  in  substance. 


But  now    the  grand  question  still 


S.ct.  7. 
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remains,  concerning  the  nature,  sub 
stanee,  and  extent  of  the  apostolical  *"Wtal 
crceds,  that  is,  what  articles  were  contained  in 
them  ?  Some  there  are  who  would  confine  these  to 
vcry  narrow  bounds,  making  them  at  first  to  be  no 
more  than  whal  is  contained  expressly  in  the  form 
of  baptism,  "  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost."  So  Episcopius30  and  his  followers, 
who  would  persuade  the  world,  that  for  the  thrce 
tirst  agcs,  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour's  Divinily  was 
no  necessary  artiele  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  tlie 
learned  Bishop  Bull,37  and  Dr.  Grabe,S8  have  judi- 
ciously  refuted  these  pretences ;  the  one,  by  showing 
from  all  the  ancient  creeds,  that  this  doctrine  was  a 
ncccssary  article  before  the  Nicene  council ;  and  the 
other,  by  evincing  from  Scripture,  that  the  linea- 
ments  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  used  in  the  administraj 
tion  of  baptism,  were  at  the  first  much  larger  than 
what  Episcopius  pretended ;  and  that  in  the  apos- 
tles'  age,  either  by  their  authority  or  permission, 
the  creed  consisted  of  all  the  prcsent  articles,  except 
only  those  two,  of  thc  descent  into  hell,  and  the 
communion  of  saints,  which  are  owned  to  be  of  later 
admission.  Mr.  Basnage89  indeed  has  a  peculiar 
opinion,  tliat  the  creed  was  composcd  and  the  chief 
articles  inserted  o;i!y  in  the  sccond  century,  in  op- 
position  lo  sevcral  heresies,  which  then  began  to 
infest  the  church.  The  Gnostics  brought  in  the 
doctrine  of  a  two-fold  deity,  the  one  good,  theother 
evil :  against  this  pestilent  heresy,  the  church  put 
that  article  into  her  creed,  "  I  believe  in  God,"  or, 
in  onc  God.  Menander,  thedisciple  of  Simon  Ma- 
gus,  asserted,  that  the  world  was  not  created  by 
God,  but  by  angels  :  this  occasioned  the  church  to 
insert  those  words,  "  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth." 
Carpocrates  taught,  that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man, 
and  begotten  of  both  sexes,  as  other  men :  in  op- 
position  to  whom,  it  was  inserted,  that  Christ  was 
"  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  Basilidians 
did  not  believe  Jesus  was  crucified  by  the  Jews,  but 
only  Simon  of  Cyrene  :  to  confute  whom,  they  put 
in  those  words,  "  He  was  dead  and  buried."  Carpo- 
cratcs  rejected  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh :  and 
upon  that,  "  I  believe  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh," 
was  added  to  the  creed.  Thus,  if  we  will  hearken 
to  this  learned  person,  there  was  no  creed  at  all 
made  by  the  apostles,  but  it  was  composed  entirely 
by  the  chureh,  and  gradually  augmented,  only  as 
the  rise  of  sects  and  heresies  required  some  opposi- 
tion  to  be  made  to  them.  The  learned  author  of 
the  late  Critical  History  of  the  Creed  goes  the  same 
way,  only  with  this  difference,  that  he  supposes 
(what  Mr.  Basnage  does  not)  that  some  articles  were 
inserted  by  the  apostles  themselves,  and  others  su- 


36  Episcop.  Institut.  lib.  4.  sect.  2.  cap.  31. 
«7  Bull.  Judic.  Eccles.  Cathol.  &c.  cap.  6. 


33  Grabe,  Annotata  ad  cap.  5,  6,  et  7.  ejusd.  p. 
39  Basnag.  Exercitat.  iu  Barou.  p.  47G. 
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peradded  by  Ihe  church,  as  thc  occasion  of  hcrcsies 
rcquired.  But  when  he  speaks  of  the  particular 
articles,  he  falls  in  with  Mr.  Basnagc's  notion  about 
the  chiefest;  for  he  supposcs  thc  first  article,  "I 
believe  in  onc  God,"  not  to  be  made  against  tlie  po- 
lvtheism  of  the  Gcntiles  by  the  apostles,  but  only 
by  the  church,  upon  the  rise  of  the  heresics  of  the 
Valentinians,  Cerdonians,  Mareionites,  and  others 
in  aftcr  ages.  Which  in  effect  is  to  say,  the  creed 
was  made,  and  not  made  by  the  apostles ;  for  if  (he 
principal  articles  were  not  composed  by  them,  I  see 
not  what  else  can  entitle  them  to  have  bcen  the  au- 
thors  of  it.  And  therefore  I  much  more  readily 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Dr.  Grabe, 
which  he  maintains  against  this  learned  person, 
that  the  article  of  "  one  God  the  Father,  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,"  was  originally  inserted  into  the 
creed  by  the  apostles,  against  the  capital  error  of 
the  Gentiles,  who  made  one  god  to  have  power  over 
heaven,  another  over  the  carth,  another  ovcr  the 
sea,  &c,  and  divided  the  divine  honour  among  them. 
For  so  the  vulgar  among  thc  heathen  practised 
their  idolatry ;  however,  the  philosophers  among 
them  might  be  a  little  more  refined  in  their  theology, 
and  have  more  agreeable  notions  of  the  unity  of  the 
supreme  God.  Therefore  it  is  reasonablc  to  believe 
this  first  article  was  inserted,  to  make  men  renounce 
in  their  baptism  this  erroncous  opinion  of  the 
Gentiles. 

The  opinion  of  Episcopius,  that  nothing  more 
was  originally  in  the  creed  about  our  Saviour,  but 
only  the  bare  title  of  the  Son,  is  solidly  refuted  by 
Dr.  Grabe,  who  provcs  from  Scripture,  that  he  had 
always  this  title  with  the  addition  of  his  being  the 
Son  of  God :  and  that  those  other  articles,  "  He  was 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried;  that  he  rose  again,  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  sat  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  and  from  thence  should  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  dead,"  were  all  original  articles  of  the 
creed ;  being  such  doctrines  as  the  apostles  chiefly 
taught  their  catechumens,  and  such  as  the  Jews 
and  Gentiles  either  denied  or  ridiculed  :  and  there- 
fore  it  was  proper  to  make  all  new  converts,  at  their 
entrance  on  Christianity,  make  a  particular  profes- 
sion  of  such  articles,  in  opposition  to  their  former 
errors,  whether  they  came  over  from  the  Jews  or 
Gentiles.  Upon  this  account  he  also  rejects  the 
opinion  of  the  author  of  the  Critical  History,  who 
supposes  the  article  of  the  ascension  of  Christ  into 
heaven,  to  have  been  added  to  the  crecd  only  in  the 
second  century,  and  that  in  opposition  to  Apelles, 
one  of  Marcion's  disciples,  who  denied  the  ascen- 
sion  of  Christ's  flesh  into  heaven.  But  if  it  had 
been  designed  against  him,  it  would  no  doubt  have 
been  more   particularly  expressed,  that   his  flesh 


ascended  into  heavcn,  as  Dr.  Grabe  observesit  is  in 
Irenseus,  and  not  barely  tliat  Christ  ascended  into 
heaven.     For  the  s.-unc  rcason  he  concludes,  that  the 

following  articlcs,  of  his  session  at  God's  right  hand, 
and  his  coming  to  judge  thc  quick  and  the  dead, 
could  not  be  insertcd  into  the  creed  in  opp<  i 
to  the  Marcionites  and  Gnosties,  as  tlie  foremen- 
tioned  author  supposes  ;  for  then  they  would  have 
been  more  precisely  worded  against  tlieir  reigning 
tenets,  which  were,  that  Christ's  flesh  was  void  of 
sense  in  heaven,  and  that  Christ  was  not  the  Son 
of  that  God  who  is  the  Judge  of  the  world  :  wherc- 
fore  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  those  articles 
were  originally  inserted  by  the  apostles,  to  correct 
the  ignorance  and  crrors  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

As  to  those  two  articlcs,  "  He  was  conceived  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  born  of  the  Virgin  Marv,"  Dr. 
Grabe  makcs  some  question  whether  they  were  as 
ancient  as  the  formcr,  because  they  do  not  appear 
in  the  common  catechetieal  discourses  of  the  apos- 
tles,  but  he  thinks,  before  St.  John's  death  they 
were  inserted  against  the  heresies  of  Carpocrates, 
Ebion,  and  Ccrinthus,  who  denied  both  articles,  and 
asserted,  that  Christ  was  born  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
after  the  common  way  of  mankind. 

The  article  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  always  a  part 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  by  the  confession  of  Episco- 
pius  himsclf.  And  therefore  the  opinion  of  those 
who  maintain,  that  nothing  more  was  required  of 
cateehumens  before  baptism,  but  only  the  profession 
of  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  is 
wholly  to  be  rejected. 

The  article  of  "remission  of  sins"  was  also  origin- 
ally  in  the  apostolical  creeds,  because  it  always 
appears  to  have  becn  one  prineipal  point  of  their 
catechetical  institutions.  And  therefore  the  opinion 
of  the  learned  author  of  the  Critical  History,  that 
it  was  only  in  some  creeds,  but  not  in  all,  till  the 
rise  of  the  Novatian  heresy,  is  also  to  be  rejected  ; 
because  it  appears  from  Cyprian,  that  it  was  in  the 
crecd  which  the  Novatians  themselves  made  use  of 
in  baptism. 

The  articles  of  "  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
life  everlasting,"  are  also  concluded  to  have  been  in 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  if  not  from  the  very  first,  yet  at 
least  when  St.Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  tothe  Hebrews, 
because  he  there  mentions  "the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,"  and  "eternal  judgment,"  among  the  funda- 
mental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  Heb.  vi.  2. 

The  article  of  "  the  church,"  Dr.  Grabe  thinks,  was 
not  originally  in  the  creed,  but  added  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  first  century,  or  beginning  of  the  second, 
upon  occasion  of  heretics  andschismatics  separating 
from  the  church.  At  least  it  appears  from  Tertul- 
lian's  book  De  Baptismo,"  that  the  profession  of  it 


40  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  cap.  6.     Cum  sub  tribus  et   testatio 
fiilei  et  sponsio  salutis  pignorentur  necessaiio  adjicitur  ec- 


clesiae  mentio;  quoriiam  ubi  tres,  id   est,  Pater.  Filius,  et 
Spiritus  Sanctus,  ibi  ecclesia,  quac  trium  corpus  est. 
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was  required  in  his  time,  of  catechumens  at  their 
baptism.  For  he  says,  after  they  had  testilied 
their  faith  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
they  also  added  the  church,  because  where  those 
three  were,  there  was  the  church,  and  it  was  the 
body  of  the  three. 

The  article  of  "  the  communion  of  saints,"  he 
readily  acknowledges,  was  never  in  any  creed  before 
the  fourth  century.  And  that  concerning  the  de- 
scent  into  hell,  was  not  originally  in  the  creed,  but 
added  upon  occasion  of  heretics  in  after  ages.  But 
the  precise  time  of  its  addition  is  not  exactly  agreed 
upon  between  the  author  of  the  Critical  History 
and  Dr.  Grabe.  The  former  (who  is  allowed  to 
have  explained  the  genuine  sense  of  this  article 
with  as  great  exactness  as  the  most  consummate  di- 
vine)  supposes  it  to  have  been  added  against  the 
Arians  and  Apollinarians,  (who  denied  the  soul  or 
spirit  of  Christ,)  because  the  fathers  argued  thus 
against  thcm  :  Christ  descended  into  hell  cither  in 
his  Divinity,  or  his  soul,  or  his  body :  but  it  is  ab- 
surd  to  ascribe  the  descent  into  hcll  either  to  liis 
Divinity  or  his  body;  and  thcrefore  it  must  be  his 
soul  that  descended;  which  proves  the  reality  of 
his  soul.  But  Dr.  Grabe  thinks  this  article  was  of 
earlier  date,  because  it  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
Arian  creeds  themselves,  and  others,  more  ancicnt 
than  the  Apollinarians  :  and  that  if  it  had  been  in- 
serted  against  the  Apollinarian  doctrine,  it  would 
not  have  been  barely  said,  "he  descended  into  hell ;" 
but  rather,  he  desccnded  by  his  soul  into  hcll ; 
which  had  becn  directly  against  that  heresy.  There- 
fore  he  ralher  supposes  it  to  have  been  added  to  the 
creed  in  opposition  to  the  Valentinians  and  Marcion- 
ites,  who,  according  to  the  account  givcn  by  Ire- 
nfens"  and  Tertullian,42  prctended,  thatthe  souls  of 
all  that  died  of  their  sects  went  immediately  to  hea- 
ven ;  when  yct  Christ  himsclf  went  into  the  state 
and  place  of  scparate  souls  for  thrce  days  before  his 
resurrection  aud  ascension. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  Dr.  Grabe  concludes, 
that  all  the  articles  of  the  creed,  except  these  three, 
the  communion  of  saints,  the  church,  and  the  de- 
scent  of  Christ  into  hell,  were  solemnly  professed 
by  the  first  Christians,  in  their  confessions  of  faith 
in  the  apostles'  days,  by  their  authority,  or  at  least, 
their  approbation  ;  for  which  reason,  the  creed,  as 
to  those  parts  of  it,  may  properly  be  called  apos- 
tolical.  And  it  could  hardly  be,  that  all  churches 
in  the  world  should  so  unanimously  agree  in  the 
common  confcssion  of  so  many  articles  of  it,  unless 
it  had  proceeded  from  some  such  authority  as  they 
all  acknowledged.  But  the  reason  why  the  con- 
fessions  of  particular  churches  differed  in  words 
and  phrases,  he  thinks  was  from   hence,  that  the 


creed  which  the  apostles  delivered,  was  not  writ- 
ten  with  paper  and  ink,  but  in  the  fleshy  tables  of 
the  heart,  as  St.  Jerom  vvords  it.4S  Whence  every 
church  was  at  liberty  to  express  their  sense  in  their 
own  terms.  But  he  will  not  undertake  to  vindicate 
the  common  tradition  of  Ruffinus,  that  it  was 
made  by  joint  consent  of  all  the  apostles,  when  they 
were  about  to  scparate  from  one  another ;  and 
much  less,  that  every  one  of  the  twelve  apostles 
cast  in  his  symbol  to  complete  the  number  of  twelve 
articlcs,  as  the  olher  story  is  told  by  the  author  un- 
der  the  name  of  St.  Austin,  which  he  thinks  is  not 
in  the  least  to  be  regarded.  I  have  been  a  little 
more  particular  in  representing  the  sense  of  this 
great  man  upon  this  point,  both  because  his  account 
of  the  original  of  the  several  articles  of  the  creed 
seems  to  be  most  exact,  and  because  the  discourse 
where  he  delivers  his  opinion  may  not  yet  be  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  every  ordinary  reader. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


A  COLLECTION  OF  SEVERAL  ANCIENT  FORMS  OF  TIIE 
CREED  OUT  OF  THE  1'RIMITIVE  RECORDS  OF  TIIE 
CIIURCU. 

I  shall  now  in  the  next  placc  prescnt  Secl  , 

the  reader  with  several  of  the  ancicnt  „J'"; .l^fT'^ 
forms  of  the  creed,  as  we  find  them  n,EUS' 
preserved  in  the  most  ancient  writers,  and  the  most 
authentic  primitive  records  of  tlie  church.  The  use 
of  these  will  be,  not  only  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
what  has  been  said  in  the  last  chaptcr,  but  also  to 
dcclare  what  was  the  ancicnt  faith  of  the  church, 
and  show  the  vanity  of  modern  heretics,  especially 
the  Arians,  who  pretend  that  the  doctrine  of  our 
Saviour's  Divinity  was  no  necessary  article  of  faith 
before  the  council  of  Nice.  Bishop  Usher,  in  his 
curious  tract  De  Symbolo  Romano,  has  already 
collectcd  a  grcat  many  of  these  ancient  forms ;  but 
because  that  piece  is  writtcn  in  Latin,  and  become 
very  scarce,  and  some  things  more  may  be  added  to 
it,  I  will  here  oblige  the  English  reader  with  a  new 
account  of  them,  beginning  with  the  fragments  of 
the  creed  which  we  have  in  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Cy- 
prian,  Tertullian,  and  other  private  writers,  which 
Bishop  Usher  gives  no  account  of.  Some  fancy  the 
creed  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Ignatius, 
Clemens  Romanus,  Polycarp,  and  Justin  Martyr: 
but  Bishop  Pearson'  has  rightly  observcd,  That 
these  writers,  however  they  may  incidentally  men- 
tion  some  articles  of  faith,  do  not  formally  deliver 
any  rule  of  faith  used  in  their  own  times.     The 


41  Irenceus,  lib.  5.  c.  31. 

42  Tertul.  de  Anima,  cap.  55. 


43  Ilieron.  Ep.  Gl.  ad  Pammach.  c.  9. 

1    Peavson's  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  Article5.   Initio. 
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first  that  speaks  of  this  is  Irensus,  who  calls  it  tlie 
unalterable  canon2  or  rule  of  truth,  which  evcry 
man  reccivcd  at  his  baptism.  And  he  immediatcly 
declares  what  it  was  in  these  words :  The  church, 
though  it  be  dispersed  over  all  the  world,3  from  one 
cnd  of  the  earth  to  the  otlier,  received  from  the 
apostles  and  their  disciplcs  the  belicf  in  one  God, 
the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heavcn,  and  earth, 
and  sea,  and  all  things  in  them;  and  in  one  Christ 
Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  inearnate  for  our 
salvation ;  and  in  thc  Holy  Ghost,  who  preached 
by  the  prophets  the  dispensations  [of  God],  and  the 
advent,  and  nativity  of  a  virgin,  and  passion,  and 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  bodily  ascension  of 
the  flesh  of  his  beloved  Son  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord 
into  hcavcn,  aud  his  coming  again  from  heaven  in 
the  glory  of  the  Father,  to  recapitulate  all  things, 
and  raise  the  flesh  of  all  mankind ;  that,  according  to 
the  will  of  the  invisible  Father,  every  knee  should 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  the  earth, 
and  things  under  the  earth,  to  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord,  and  God,  and  Saviour,  and  King,  and  that 
every  tongue  should  confess  to  him ;  and  that  he 
may  exercise  just  judgment  upon  all,  and  send  spi- 
ritual  wickednesses,  and  the  transgressing  and  apos- 
tate  angels,  with  all  ungodly,  unrighteous,  lawless, 
and  blaspheming  men,  into  everlasting  fire ;  but 
grant  life  to  all  righteous  and  holy  men,  that  keep 
his  commandments  and  persevere  in  his  love,  some 
from  the  beginning,  others  after  repentance,  on 
whom  he  confers  immortality,  and  invests  them 
with  eternal  glory.  This  faith,  he  says,  was  the 
same  in  all  the  world ;  men  professed  it  with  one 
heart  andone  soul:  for  though  there  were  different 
dialects  in  the  world,  yet  the  power  of  the  faith  was 
one4  and  the  same.  The  churches  in  Germany  had 
no  other  faith  or  tradition  than  those  in  Iberia  or 
Spain,  or  those  among  the  Celta?,  that  is,.France, 
or  in  the  East,  or  in  Egypt,  or  in  Libya,  or  in  the 
middle  parts  of  the  world,  by  which  he  means  Je- 
rusalem  and  the  adjacent  churches,  which  were 
reckoned  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.  But  as 
one  and  the  same  sun  enlightened  all  the  world ;  so 
the  preaching  of  this  truth  shined  all  over,  and  en- 


lightened  all  men  that  were  willing  (o  come  to  thc 
knowlcdge  of  truth.  Nor  did  the  most  eloquent 
ruler  of  the  church  say  any  morc  than  this,  [for 
no  onc  was  abovc  his  Master,]  nor  the  weakest  di- 
minish  any  thing  of  this  tradition.  For  the  faith 
being  one  and  the  samc,  he  that  said  most  of  it, 
could  not  cnlarge  it,  nor  he  that  said  least,  (ake  any 
thing  from  it. 

The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  Irenseus,  by 
this  one  faith,  did  not  mean  the  express  form  of 
words  now  uscd  in  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  for  his 
words  differ  much  in  expression  from  that,  though 
in  scnse  and  substance  it  be  the  same  faith,  and 
that  which  was  then  preached  and  taught  over  all 
thc  churches. 

Thcre  is  another  such  form  of  apos- 
tolical  doctrine  collected  by  Orip-en  in  Thecreedof  ori- 
his  books  of  Christian  Principles,5 
where  he  thus  delivers  the  rule  of  faith  :  The  things 
which  are  manifestly  handed  down  by  the  apos- 
tolical  preaching,  are  these :  first,  That  there  is  one 
God,  who  created  and  made  all  things,  and  caused 
the  whole  universe  to  exist  out  of  nothing;  the  God 
of  all  the  just  that  ever  were  from  the  first  creation 
and  foundation  of  all ;  the  God  of  Adam,  Abel,  Seth, 
Enos,  Enoch,  Noe,  Sem,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
the  twelve  patriarchs,  Moses  and  the  prophets  :  and 
that  this  God,  in  the  last  days,  as  he  had  promised 
before  by  his  prophcts,  sent  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
first  to  call  Isracl,  and  then  the  Gentiles,  after  the 
infidelity  of  his  people  Israel.  This  just  and  good 
God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  gave 
both  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  (he  Gospels,  be- 
ing  the  God  of  fhe  apostlcs,  and  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testamcnt.  The  next  article  is,  That  Jesus  Christ, 
who  came  into  the  world,  was  begotten  of  the  Fa- 
tber  before  every  crcature,  who,  ministering  to  his 
Father  in  the  creation  of  all  things,  ["  for  by  him  all 
(hings  were  made,"]  in  (he  last  (imes  made  himself 
of  no  repu(ation,  and  became  man  :  he  who  was 
God,  was  made  flesh ;  and  when  he  was  man,  he 
continued  the  same  God  that  he  was  before.  He 
assumed  a  body  in  all  things  like  ours,  save  only 
that  it  was  born  of  a  virgin  by  the  Holy  Ghos(. 


2  Ircn.  Hb.  I.  c.  I.  p.  44. 

3  Ibid.  cap.  2.  p.  45. 
*  Lbid.  c.  3. 

5  Origen.  -rrtpl  dpxwv,  in  Proefat.  t.  1.  p.  6G5.  Species 
vero  eorum,  qua;  per  pruedicationem  apostolicam  manifeste 
traduntur,  ista>  suut.  Primo  qnod  unus  Deus  est,  qui  omnia 
creavit  atqne  composuit,  quique  ex  nullisfecit  esse  universa; 
Deus  a  priina  creatura  et  conditione  mundi  oinnium  justo. 
riun,  Deus  Adam,  Abel,  Seth,  Enos,  Enoch,  Noe,  Sem, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  12  patriarcharum,  Moysi  et  pro- 
phetarum:  et  quod  hic  Deus  in  novissimis  dicbus,  sicut  per 
prophetas  suos  ante  promiserat,  misit  Dominum  nnstrum 
Jesuin  Christum,  primo  quidem  vocaturum  Isvael,  secundo 
ctiam  Gentes  post  perfidiam  populi  Israel.  Hic  Deus  jus- 
tus  et  bonus,  Pater  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  legem  et 


prophefas  et  Evangelia  dedit,  qui  et  apostolorum  Deus  est, 
et  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti.  Tum  dcinde  quia  Jesus 
Christus  ipse  qni  venit,  ante  omnem  creaturam  natus  ex 
Patrc  est.  Qui  cum  in  omnium  conditione  Patri  ministras- 
set  (per  ipsum  enim  omnia  facta  sunt)  novissimis  tcmpori- 
bus  seipsum  exinaniens  homo  factus  est :  incarnatus  est 
cum  Deus  esset,  ct  hnmo  mansit  quod  Deus  erat.  Corpus 
assumpsit  noslro  corpori  simile,  eo  solo  differens  r_\iod  na- 
tnm  ex  Virgine  de  Spiritu  Sancto  est.  Et  quoniam  hic 
Jesus  Christus  natus,  et  passus  est  in  veritate  et  non  per 
imaginem  communem  hanc  mortem,  vere  mortuus  est;  vere 
enim  a  mortuis  resurrexit,  et  post  resurrectionem  conversa- 
tus  cum  discipulis  suis,  assumptus  est.  Tum  deinde  honore 
ac  dignitate  Patri  et  Filio  soiiatum  tradiderunt  Spirituia 
Sanctum,  &c. 
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And  because  this  Jesus  Christ  was  born,  and  suffcr- 
ed  death,  common  to  all,  in  truth,  and  not  only  in 
appearance,  he  was  truly  dead ;  for  he  rose  again 
truly  from  the  dead,  and  after  his  resurrection  con- 
versed  with  his  disciples,  and  was  taken  up  into 
heaven.  They  also  delivered  unto  us,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  joined  in  the  same  honour  and  dig- 
nity  with  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

Thus  far  Origen  speaks  of  the  principal  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith,  as  handed  down  by  the  church 
from  the  preaching  of  the  apostlcs.  And  there  goes 
another  book  under  his  name,  written  by  way  of 
dialogue  against  the  Marcionites,  where  he  more 
suecinctly  delivers  the  catholic  faith,  in  opposition 
to  the  false  principles  of  those  heretics :  "  I  believe 
there  is  one  God,6  the  Creator  and  Maker  of  all 
things ;  and  one  that  is  from  him,  God  the  Word, 
who  is  consubstantial  with  him  and  co-etcrnal,  who 
in  the  last  times  took  human  nature  upon  him  of  the 
[Virgin]  Mary,  and  was  crucified,  and  raised  again 
from  the  dead.  I  believe  also  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
exists  to  all  eternity."  It  is  true,  learned  men  are 
not  certainly  agrecd  who  was  the  true  author  of 
those  dialogues :  Westenius,  who  first  publishcd 
them  in  Greek,  ascribes  them  to  Origen ;  but  Hue- 
tius  makes  one  Maximus  the  author,  who  lived,  as 
he  conjecturcs,  in  the  time  of  Constantine.  But 
whoever  was  the  author,  they  contain  a  form  of  a 
very  orthodox  crced,  for  which  reasoa  I  have  given 
it  a  place  in  this  collection. 

scct.  3.  Next  after  Origen,  we  find  some 

(i.Jcre^m  r«ti3-  Parts  °f  ,ne  ancient  creed  in  Tertul- 
lian,  who  speaks  of  it  as  the  rule  of 
faith  common  to  all  Christians.  There  is,  says  he, 
one  rule7  of  faith  only,  which  admits  of  no  change 
or  alteration ;  that  which  teaches  us  to  believe  in 
one  God  Almighty,  the  Makcr  of  the  world,  and  in 
Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  who  was  born  of  the  Yirgin 
Mary,  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  the  third  day 


arose  again  from  the  dead,  received  into  heaven, 
and  sitteth  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  shall 
come  again  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
by  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh. 

In  his  book  of  Prescriptions8  against  Heretics  he 
has  another  form  not  much  unlike  this :  The  rule 
of  faith  is  that  whereby  we  believe  one  God  only, 
and  no  other  beside,  the  Maker  of  the  world,  who 
produccd  all  things  out  of  nothing,  by  his  Word 
which  he  sent  forth  before  all  things.  This  Word 
was  called  his  Son,  who  at  sundry  times  appeared 
to  the  patriarchs,  and  always  spake  by  the  pro- 
phets,  and  at  last  descended  into  the  Yirgin  Mary 
by  the  power  and  Spirit  of  God  the  Father,  and 
was  made  flesh  in  her  womb,  and  born  of  her  a 
man,  Jcsus  Christ ;  who  preached  a  new  law,  and 
a  new  promise  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  who 
wrought  miracles,  and  was  crucified,  and  the  third 
day  arose  again,  and  was  taken  into  heaven,  and 
sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father ;  whence  he 
sent  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  stead,  to 
guide  them  that  believe :  who  shall  come  again 
with  glory,  to  take  the  saints  into  the  possession 
and  fruition  of  eternal  life  and  the  heavenly  pro- 
mises,  and  to  condemn  the  profane  to  everlasting 
fire,  having  first  raised  bolh  the  one  and  the  other 
by  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  This  rule,  he 
says,  was  instituted  by  Christ  himself,'  and  there 
were  no  disputes  in  the  church  about  it,  but  such 
as  heresies  brought  in,  or  such  as  made  heretics. 
To  know  nothing  beyond  this,  was  to  know  all 
things. 

In  his  book  against  Praxeas  he  repeats  the  same 
crced,  with  a  little  variation  of  expression  :  We  be- 
lieve  in  one  God,10  yet  under  this  dispensation, 
which  we  call  the  economy,  That  that  one  God 
hatli  a  Son,  which  is  his  Word,  who  procceded  from 
him,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  without 
whom  nothing  was  made.     We  believe  that  he  was 


6  Origen,  Cont.  Mare.  Dial.  1.  p.  815.  t.  2.  Edit  Latin. 
Basil.  1571. 

7  Tertul.  tle  Veland.  Virgin.  cap.  1.  Rogula  quidem 
fidei  una  omnino  est,  sila  immobilis  et  irreformabilis,  cre- 
demli  scilicet  iu  unicum  Deum  Oinnipotcutctn,  mundi  Con- 
diturem.  et  Filiumejus  Jesum  Christum,  natum  ex  Virgine 
Mai  ia,  crucifixum  sub  Pontio  Pilato,  tertia  die  resuscitatum 
a  mortuis,  veceptum  in  crelis,  sedentem  nunc  ad  dexteram 
Patris,  venturum  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos,  per  cainis  etiam 
resurrectionem. 

8  Id.  de  Proescript.  advers.  Haereticos,  cap.  13.  Regula 
est  autem  fidei,  illa  scilicet  qua  creditur,  unum  omuino 
Deum  esse,  nec  alium  praeter  mundi  cmditorem,  qui  uni- 
versa  de  nibilo  produxerit,  per  Verbum  suum  primoomnium 
emissum.  Id  Verbuin  Filium  ejus  appellatum,  in  nomine 
Dei  varie  visum  patriarcbis,  in  prophetis  semper  auditum, 
postremo  delatum  ex  Spiritu  Dei  Patris  et  virtute  in  Vir- 
ginem  Mariam,  carnem  factum  in  utero  ejus,  et  ex  ea  na- 
tum  hominem  et  esse  Jesum  Christum:  exinde  pra>dicasse 
novam  legem,  et  novam  promissionem  regni  ccelorum,  vir- 
tutes  fecisse  :  fixumcruci:  tertia  die  resurrexisse  :  in  coelos 
ereptum  sedere  ad  dexteram  Patris:  misisse  vicariam  vim 


SpirilCis  Sancti,  qui  credentes  agat:  venturuin  cuin  claritate 
ad  sumeudos  sanctos  in  vitx  xlernx  et  promissorum  cccles- 
tiuin  fructum,  et  ad  prophanos  judicandos  igni  perpetuo, 
utriusque  partis  resuscitatione  cuiu  carnis  resurrectione. 

9  Ibid.  cap.  14.  Ilasc  regula  a  Ctiristo  instituta,  nullas 
habet  apud  nos  quocstiones,  uisi  quas  haereses  inferunt  et 
quoe  hoeieticos  faciunt. — Nihii  uhra  scire,  omnia  scire  est. 

,u  Tertul.  advers.  Prax.  cap.  2.  Unicum  quidem  Deum 
credimus,  sub  iiac  tamen  dispensatione,  quam  olxui/o/j.iuv 
dicimus,  ut  unici  Dei  sit  et  Filius  Senuo  ipsius,  qui  ex  ipso 
processerit,  per  quem  omnia  facta  sunt,  et  sine  quo  factum 
est  nihil.  Hunc  missum  a  Patre  in  virginem,  et  ex  ca  na- 
tum  horainem  et  Deum,  Filium  hominis  et  Filium  Dei,  et 
cognominatum  Jesum  Chrislum.  Hunc  passum,  hunc  mor- 
tuum,  et  sepultum  secundum  Scripturas,  resuscitatum  a 
Patre,  et  in  coelos  resumptuin,  scdere  ad  dexteram  Patris, 
venturum  jutlicare  vivos  et  mortuos.  Qui  exiude  miserit 
secundura  promissionem  suam  a  Patre  Spiritum  Sanctum 
Paracletum,  sanctiticatorera  fidei  eorum  qui  credunt  in 
Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum.  Hanc  regulam 
ab  initio  evangelii  decucurrisse,  &c.  Confcr.  Tertul.  de 
Bapt.  cap.  6  et  11. 
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sent  by  thc  Father  to  be  born  of  a  virgin,  both  man 
and  (iod,  the  Son  of  man  and  the  Son  of  God,  and 
that  he  was  called  Jesus  Christ.  That  he  suflered, 
and  was  dead  and  buried  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures  ;  that  he  was  raised  again  by  the  Father,  and 
taken  up  again  into  heaven,  where  he  sits  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  and  shall  come  again  to  judge 
the  quick  and  dead.  From  whence  also  he  sent 
from  his  Father,  according  to  his  promise,  thc  Hcly 
Ghost  the  Comforter,  who  sanctifies  the  faith  of 
those  that  believe  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  This  faith,  he  says,  was  the  rule  of  be- 
lieving  from  the  beginning  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
antiquity  of  it  was  sufficiently  demonstrated  from 
the  novelty  of  heresies,  which  were  but  of  yester- 
day's  standing  in  eomparison  of  it. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  observe,  that  Tertullian  here 
speaks  not  of  any  certain  form  of  words,  but  of  the 
substance  of  the  faith :  for  some  articles,  as  the 
descent  into  hell,  and  the  communion  of  saints,  are 
not  here  expressly  mentioned,  though  they  may 
be  implied;  but  the  articles  of  the  Trinily,  the  in- 
carnation,  &c,  are  both  expressed  and  caivfully  ex- 
plained  in  such  a  manner,  as  shows  the  necessity 
of  an  explicit  faith  in  those  points,  and  how  the 
doctrine  of  our  Saviour's  Divinity  was  a  prime  ar- 
ticle  of  the  creed  from  the  very  foundation  of  the 
church. 

sect.  4.  Next  after  Tertullian  we  have  some 

■iBOTed^cJpri-  remains  of  the  use  of  the  creed  in 
Cyprian :  lie  says,  Both  the  catholics 
and  Novatians  agreed  in  the  same  form  of  inter- 
rogatories,  which  they  always  proposed  to  cate- 
chumens  at  their  baptism;  some  of  which  were 
these  questions  in  particular,  Whether  they  believed 
in  God"  the  Father,  and  in  Christ  his  Son,  and  in 
the  Holy  Ghost  ?  And,  whether  they  believed  the 
remission  of  sins  and  life  eternal  was  to  be  obtained 
by  the  holy  church  ?  For  though,  as  he  observes, 
the  Novatians  did  but  falsify  and  prevaricate,  as  it 
were,  in  these  questions ;  there  being  no  true  church 
among  them  to  grant  remission  of  sins ;  yet,  how- 
ever,  they  observed  the  same  form  of  words  as  the 
church  did  in  her  creed,  and  put  the  same  questions 
to  all  that  came  to  them  for  baptism.  Cyprian  re- 
peats  this  in  another  epistle,  which  is  written  in  the 
name  of  the  council  of  Carthage12  to  the  bishops  of 
Numidia,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  same  inter- 


rogatories,  as  generally  used  in  the  administration 
of  baptism.  From  whence  it  appears,  that  not 
only  the  articles  of  the  Trinity,  but  those  other 
whicli  relate  to  the  church,  and  remission  of  sins, 
and  eternal  life,  were  parts  of  the  creed  used  iti 
Cyprian'8  time  in  all  the  Afriean  churches.  And 
except  the  descent  into  hell,  and  the  communion  of 
saints,  (which  are  of  later  date  in  the  creed  than  the 
times  of  Cyprian  or  Tertullian,)  all  the  other  articles 
are  taken  notice  of  by  these  two  primitive  writers. 

Xot  long  after  Cyprian  lived  Grego-  .  . 

ry,  bishop  of  Neocaesarea,  commonly  g^*nSSa»io?" 
called  Thaumaturgus.  Among  his  BU5 
works,  published  by  Gerhard  Yossius  of  Tongres, 
we  have  a  creed  which  he  composed  for  the  use 
of  his  own  church,  or  rather,  as  Gregory  Nyssen  re- 
ports  in  his  Life,  a  creed  which  he  received  in  the 
entrance  on  his  ministry  by  a  vision  from  heaven. 
The  form  is  in  these13  words  :  "  There  is  one  God, 
the  Father  of  the  living  Word,  the  subsisting  Wis- 
doin  and  Power,  the  eternal  express  image  of  God, 
who  is  a  perfect.  begetter  of  a  perfect,  a  Fathcr  of 
an  only  begotten  Son.  And  one  Lord,  One  of  One, 
God  of  God,  the  character  and  image  of  the  God- 
head,  the  Word  of  power,  the  Wisdom  that  compre- 
hends  the  whole  system  of  the  world,  the  Power  that 
made  every  creature.  The  true  Son  of  the  true 
Father,  invisible  of  invisible,  incorruptible  of  incor- 
ruptible,  immortal  of  immortal,  eternal  of  eternal. 
And  one  Holy  Ghost,  who  has  his  existence  from 
God,  who  was  manifested  to  men  by  the  Son,  the 
perfect  image  of  the  perfect  Son,  the  living  Cause 
of  all  living,  the  Fountain  of  holiness,  essential 
sanctity,  who  is  the  Author  of  holiness  in  all  others. 
In  whom  God  the  Father  is  manifested,  who  is 
above  all  and  in  all,  and  God  the  Son,  whose  power 
runs  through  all  things.  A  perfect  Trinity,  whose 
glory,  eternity,  and  dominion  is  no  way  divided  or 
separated  from  each  other.  In  this  Trinity,  there- 
fore,  there  is  nothing  created  or  servile,  nothing  ad- 
ventitious  or  extraneous,  that  did  not  exist  before, 
but  afterward  came  into  it.  The  Father  was  never 
without  the  Son,  nor  the  Son  without  the  Spirit, 
but  the  Trinity  abides  the  same,  unchangeable  and 
invariable  for  ever." 

This  creedis  not  a  complefe  summary  of  the  faith, 
but  only  so  far  as  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most  convincing 


11  Cypr.  Ep.  G9.  al.  76.  ail  Magnura,  p.  1S3.  Quod  si 
aliquis  illud  opponat,  ut  ilicat,  eanUem  Novatianum  legem 
tenere,  quam  catholica  ecclcsia  teneat,  eoilein  symbolo  quo 
et  nos  baptizare;  eunUem  nosse  Deum  Patrem,  enndem 
Filium  Christum,  eundem  Spirituni  Sanctum,  ac  propter  hoc 
usurpare  eum  potestatem  baptizandi  posse,  quod  videatur 
in  intevrogalione  baptismi  a  nobis  non  discrepare:  sciat 
quisquis  hoc  opponendum  putat,  primum  non  esse  nnam 
nobis  et  schismaticis  symboli  legem,  neque  eandem  inter- 
rogationem  :  nam  cum  Uicunt,  CreUis  remissionem  peccato- 
rum  et  vitam  eeteruam  per  sanctam  ecclesiam,  mentiuntur 


in  interrogatione,  quando  non  habeant  ecclesiain. 

12  Cypr.  Ep.  70.  aU  Episc.  Numid.  p.  190.  Seil  et  ipsa 
interrogatio  quse  fit  in  baptismo,  testis  est  veritatis.  Nam 
cum  Uicimus,  CreUis  in  vitain  seternaui,  et  remissionem  pec- 
catorum  persanctam  ecclesiam?  Intelligimus  remissionein 
peccatorum  non  nisi  in  ecclesia  dari,  &c. 

13  Gregor.  Neoca;sar.  Oper.  p.  1.  et  ap.  Greg.  Xyss.  t.  3. 
p.  546.  Eis  0£os,  iraTtjp  Aoyov  £a>f  ros,  trocpias  v</>£<ru>o'i/s, 
Kal  oWa/xsois  Kal  ~^apaKTr)po^  didiov,  TtXfios  Ts\tiou  ytv^ 
vfyrtop,  TlaTi)p  'Viou  /wvoyEvovs'  £is  Kupios,  juoVos  IK  fio- 
vov,  Qeos  Ik  Qsov,  &C. 
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Scct.  6. 
Th«  rr.i-d  n!  r.il- 
cijn  tlie  maityr. 


testimonies  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  thc 
ante-Nicene  fathers ;  it  being  particularly  dcsigned 
against  the  tvvo  opposite  heresies  of  the  Samosateni- 
ans  and  Sabellians,  the  one  of  vvhich  denied  the 
Divinity  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  other  his  personal 
subsistence.  Some  modcrn  Arians,  follovving  San- 
dius,  have  objected  against  it,  as  not  gcnuine  ;  but 
the  lcarned  Bishop  Bull  has  abundantly  vindicatcd 
the  credit  of  it"  from  the  undeniable  evidences  of 
Gregory  Nyssen  and  St.  Basil,  to  vvhose  excellcnt 
Dissertation  I  refcr  the  readcr. 

In    the    same    a<re   vvith    Grejrory 

O  D        J 

Thaumaturgus  livcd  Lucian  the  mar- 
tyr,  vvho  suffered  in  the  last  persecu- 
tion  under  Dioclctian.  He  vvas  presbyter  of  the 
church  of  Antioch,  vvlicrc  he  vvrote  a  confession  of 
faiih  in  opposition  to  the  Sabellians.  The  form  is 
rccordcd  both  by  Athanasius,15  and  Socrates,"  and 
Hilary,  vvho  commcnts  upon  it,  and  vindicatcs  it  from 
thc  objcctions  vvhich  some  made  against  it,  because 
it  vvas  produced  by  the  Arians,  in  the  council  of 
Antioch,  under  Constantius,  anno  341,  as  if  it  had 
favoured  their  opinion,  vvhich  Hilary  shovvs  it  did 
not,  though  therc  vvcre  somc  cxpressions  in  it 
against  the  Sabellians,  that  might  be  wrested  to  an 
heretical  sense,  [as  any  cathohc  vvords  may  bc,] 
contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  author.  The  form,  as 
delivercd  by  St.  Ililary,  runs  thus :  "  Wc  believe," 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Gospels  and  apos- 
tles,  in  one  God  the  Father  Ahnighty,  Crcator,  and 
Maker,  and  Govcrnorof  all  things,  of  vvhom  are  all 
tliings :  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  bc- 
gotten  Son,  vvho  is  God,  by  vvhom  are  all  things, 
vvho  vvas  begottcn  of  the  Fatlicr,  Cod  of  God,  Whole 
of  Whole,  One  of  One,  Perfect  of  Pcrfcct,  King  of 
King,  Lord  of  Lord,  the  Word,  the  Wisdom,  the 
Life,  the  true  Light,  the  true  Way,  the  Resurrec- 
tion,the  Shepherd,  the  Gatc,  thc  incommutable  and 
unchangcable  image  of  the  Divine  cssence,  povver, 
and  glory,  the  First-born  of  every  creature,  who  vvas 
alvvays   from   the   beginning  God  the  Word  vvith 


God,  according  to  what  is  said  in  the  Gospel, '  And 
the  Word  vvas  God,  by  whom  all  things  were  made, 
and  in  whom  all  things  subsist;'  who,  in  the  last 
days,  dcscended  from  on  high,  and  was  born  of  a 
virgin,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  being  the 
Lamb  of  God,  he  was  made  the  Mediator  between 
God  and  men,  being  fore-ordained  to  be  the  Autlior 
of  our  faith  and  life  :  for  he  said,  '  I  come  not  from 
heaven  to  do  my  own  vvill,  but  the  will  of  him  that 
sent  me.'  Who  suffered  and  rose  again  for  us  the 
third  day,  and  asccnded  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  he  shall  come 
again  with  glory  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
And  vve  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  given 
to  believers  for  theirconsolation,  and  sanctification, 
and  consummation,  according  to  vvhat  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  appointed  his  disciples,  saying,  '  Go, 
teach  all  nations,  bapti/.ing  them  in  the  name  of 
thc  Father,  and  ofthc  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
Whence  the  properties  of  the  Father  are  manifcst, 
denoting  him  to  be  truly  a  Father,  and  the  pro-  j 
pertics  of  the  Son,  denoting  him  to  be  truly  a  Son,  j 
and  the  properties  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  dcnoting  him 
to  be  truly  thc  Iloly  Ghost :  these  names  not  bcing 
simply  put  and  to  no  purposc,  but  to  express  the 
particular  subsistencc,  or  hypostatic  substance,  as 
the  Grecks  term  it,  of  each  person  named,  so  as  to 
denote  them  to  be  three  in  hypostasis,  and  one  by 
consonance." 

This  creed  was  anciently  suspected  by  some  as 
an  Arian  creed,  because  of  the  tcrm  three  hypos- 
tascs,  or  three  substances,  in  Hilary's  translation. 
But  Ililary  abundanlly  clcars  it  from  this  suspicion, 
by  showing,  that  these  terms  were  only  used  to  op- 
pose  the  Sabellians,  who  made  the  three  persons 
no  more  than  three  names ;  and  that  all  other  ex- 
pressions  in  it  are  very  full  and  significant  against 
the  Arian  hercsy.  And  therefore  ncither  does  he 
censure  the  council  of  Antioch  as  Arians,  who  only 
repeatcd  and  adopted  this  creed  from  Lucian,  but 
he  calls  them  a  synod  of  ninety-five  holy  bishops, 


'<  Bull.  Defens.  Fld.  Nic.  sect.  2.  cap.  12.  n.  2. 

15  Athan.  tle  Syttod.  Arimin.  et  Seleuc.  t.  1.  p.  8'J'2. 

16  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  10. 

17  Hilar.  de  Synodis,  p.  107.  Consequenter  evangelicae 
et  apostolictc  traditioni  credimus  in  unim  Deutn  Patrera 
Omnipoteutem,  citnctorum  q-.tic  sunt  sdificatorem  et  facto- 
rem  et  provisorem,  cx  quo  omnia:  et  in  unum  Dominuin 
JesuinChristum,  Filiuni  ipsitis  unigenitum,  Deum  per  quem 
omnia,  qui  generatus  est  ex  Patre,  Deum  ex  Deo,  Tottun  ex 
Toto,  Unum  ex  Uno,  Perfectum  de  Perfecto,  ltegem  de  He- 
ge,  Domiuum  de  Domino,  Verbum,  Sapientiam,  Vitam,  Lu- 
men  verum,  Viam  veram,  Resurrectinnem,  Pastorem,  Ja- 
nuam,  inconvcrtibilem  et  incommutabilem,  Divinitatis  es- 
sentitteque  et  virtutis  et  gloriae  incomratttabilein  imaginem, 
primum  editum  totius  creatttrce,  qui  semper  fuit  in  principio 
apud  Deum  Verbum  Detts,  juxta  quod  dicttim  est  in  evan- 
gelio  :  et  Deus  erat  Verbum,  per  quem  orania  facta  sunt,  et 
in  quo  omnia  constant,  qui  in  novissimis  diebus  descendit 
de  sumrais,  et  natus  est  ex  virgine  secundum  Scripturas,  et 


Agnus  factus  est  Mediator  Dei  et  hominum,  praedestinatus 
fidei  nostroe  et  dux  vitas;  dixit  quippe,  Non  enim  descendi 
de  ccelo,  ut  facerem  voluntatem  meam,  sed  voluntatem  ejus 
qui  me  misit.  Qui  passus  est,  et  resurrexit  pro  nobis  tertia 
die,et  ascendit  in  ccelos,  et  sedet  in  dextera  Patris,  et  itenun 
venturus  cum  gloria  jtulicare  vivos  et  mortuos.  Et  in  Sanc- 
tum  Spiritum,  qui  in  paraclesin  ct  sanctificationem  et  con- 
sumtnationein  credentibus  datus  est,  juxta  qttod  et  Dominus 
Jesus  Christus  ordinavit  discipulis,  dicens,  Pergite  et  do- 
cete  universas  gentes,  baptizantes  eas  in  noraine  Patris  et 
Filii  et  SpiritUs  Sancti.  Manifesta  utiqtte  Patris,  vere 
Patris,  certaque  Filii,  vere  Filii,  notaque  Spiritus  Sancli, 
vere  SpiritUs  Sancti  ;  hisque  nominibus  non  simpliciter, 
neqtie  otiose  propositis,  sed  signiticantibus  diligenter  pro- 
priara  uniuscujusque  nominatoruin  substantiam  et  ordinem 
et  gloriam,  ut  sint  quidem  per  substantiam  tria,  per  eonso- 
nantiam  vero  unum.  TT;  viro^do-ti  Tpia,  -rf;  oi  avfj.rpwviaiv. 
So  the  Greek  in  Socrates  and  Athanasius. 
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who  intended  thcreby  to  establish  thc  catholic  faith 

Bgainst  the  Sabellians  cliicfly,  though  not  without 
a  sufficient  guard  against  the  Anomceans,  or  Arians. 
Ilis  words  are  thcsc:18  The  holy  synod  intending  to 
destroy  the  impiety  of  those  heretics,  who  eluded 
the  truc  faith  of  a  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  by 
the  equivocation  of  three  names  only,  that  by  a  tri- 
ple  appellation,  without  any  real  subsistcnce  be- 
longing  to  each  name,  they  might,  under  the  false 
shadow  of  three  names,  introduce  such  a  unily,  as 
that  the  Father  alonc,  though  but  one  and  the  same, 
should  have  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the 
Son  also :  therefore  the  synod  used  the  term,  three 
substances  or  hypostases,  meaning  by  substances, 
subsisting  persons,  and  not  intending  to  introduce 
such  a  division  of  substance  in  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  as  implies  a  dissimilitude  and  di- 
versity  of  essence :  [which  was  the  heresy  of  the 
Arians,  who  made  the  Father  only  God,  and  the 
other  two  persons  only  creatures,  so  dividing  the 
substance  by  a  diversity  of  nature  or  essence  :  which 
this  council  did  not:]  and  therefore  Hilary  says, 
They  were  not  to  be  blamed,  though  they  spake  of 
the  Divine  persons  as  of  three  substances  or  hypos- 
tases,  and  one  by  consent,  because  they  meant  no 
more  than  real  subsisting  persons,  in  opposition  to 
the  Sabellians.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  just  de- 
fence  and  apology  made  by  St.  Hilary  for  this 
council,  it  is  condemned  by  Baronius,  Binnius, 
Hermantius,  and  many  other  modern  writers,  as  an 
Arian  council.  But  the  learned  Schelstrate  has 
written  an  accurate  dissertation  in  favour  of  this 
council,  wherein  he  answers19  all  the  objections 
made  by  Baronius  and  his  followers,  either  against 
this  council  or  the  creed  of  Lucian  the  martyr ; 
which  is  also  done  by  our  learned  Bishop  Bull,-°  to 
whose  Dissertations  I  refer  the  curious  reader. 

g^,  7  About  the  time  of  Lucian  the  mar- 

AP?£sdcoUu-  tyr.in  the  latter  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury,  Cotelerius  supposes  the  author 
or  compiler  of  the  book  called,  The  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  to  have  lived;  which  I  think  more 
probable  than  either  the  opinion  of  those,  who 
thrust  him  dovvn  to  the  fifth  century,  or  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Whiston,  who  will  needs  have  this  book  not 
only  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  Clemens  Romanus, 
but  the  work  of  a  Divine  and  inspired  writer.  For 
this  reason  I  speak  of  him  in  this  place  next  after 


Lucian,  as  one  that  has  left  us  the  form  of  an  an- 
cient  crecd,  then  most  probably  uscd  in  some  of  the 
Easlern  or  Greck  churches.  For  he  brings  in  thc 
catechumen  making  his  profession  in  these  words  : 
"  I  believe"'  and  ain  baptized  in  one  Unbegotten, 
the  only  true  God  Almighty,  the  Father  of  Christ, 
the  Creator  and  Maker  of  all  things,  of  whoni  are 
all  things:  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  only 
begotten  Son,  the  First-born  of  cvery  crcalure,  who 
before  all  agcs  was  bcgottcn,  not  made,  by  the  good 
will  of  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made 
in  heavcn  and  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  who  in 
the  last  times  came  down  from  heaven,  and  taking 
flcsh  upon  him,  was  born  of  the  holy  Virgin  Mary, 
and  lived  a  holy  life  according  to  the  laws  of  God 
his  Father,  and  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Filate, 
and  died  for  us,  and  the  third  day  after  he  had  suf- 
fered,  rose  again  from  the  dead  and  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  liand  of  the  Fathcr, 
and  shall  come  again  with  glory  in  the  end  of  the 
world,  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  dead,  of  vvhose 
kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.  And  I  am  baptized 
into  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  is  to  say,  the  Comfortea-, 
which  wrought  efiectually  in  all  the  saints  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  was  afterward  sent  to 
the  apostles  by  the  Father,  according  to  the  promise 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  after  the 
apostles  to  all  others,  who,  in  the  holy  catholic 
church,  believe  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  the  re- 
mission  of  sins,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the 
life  of  the  world  to  come." 

Some  have  suspected  this  author  of  Arianism,  but 
there  is  nothing  of  it  appears  in  this  creed :  for 
though  he  gives  the  title  of  dytwrjTov  only  to  the 
Father,  yet  that  is  no  more  than  what  Alexander 
and  Athanasius,  and  all  the  opposers  of  Arius,  al- 
ways  did,  who  never  asserted  Sio  dyivvrjra,  as  those 
words  signify,  tvvo  absolute,  co-ordinate,  unbegotten 
principles,  which  is  the  proper  notion  of  two  Gods  ; 
but  always  reserved  the  title  of  dyiwriTov,  unbegot- 
ten,  to  the  Father  only,  as  the  eternal  principle  and 
fountain  of  the  Deity,  and  styled  the  Son  fiovoyivi) 
Qibv,  the  only  begotten  God,  which  is  the  proper 
notion  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  neither  creatcd 
nor  unbegotten,  but  eternally  begotten  of  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  Father,  and  this  title  of  fiovoyi vt)q  Otbc, 
the  only  begotten  God,  is  the  same  as  this  very 
author  of  the  Constitutions  elsewhere  ascribcs  to 


18  Hilar.  de  Synodis,  p.  108.  Volens  igitur  congregata 
sanctorum  synodus  impietatem  eam  perimere,  quae  verita- 
tatem  Patris,  Filii,  ct  Spiritus  Sancti  nominum  numero 
eluderet,  ut  non  subsistente  causa  uniuscujusque  nominis, 
triplex  nuncupatio  obtineret  sub  falsitate  nominum  unionem, 
ut  Pater  solus  atque  unus  idem  atque  ipse  haberet  et  Spiri- 
tus  Sancti  noinen  et  Filii :  idcirco  tres  substantias  esse  dix- 
erunt,  subsistentium  personas  per  substantias  edocentes, 
non  substantiam  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  diversi- 
tate  dissimilis  essentiae  separantes.  Quod  autem  dictum 
est,  utsint  quidem  per  substantiam  tria,  per  consonantiam 


vero  unum,  non  habet  calumniam,  &c. 

19  Sehelstrat.  Sacrum  Concilium  Antiochenum  restitutum, 
Dissert.  3.  c.  2.  p.  109. 

20  Bull.  Defens.  Fid.  Nic.  sect.  2.  c.  13.  n.  6. 

21  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  c.  41.  ITto-TEueu  Kal  (jaTrTiX^npiai 
eis  tva  dytvvrjTov,  /jlovov  tiXiiBivbv  Otov  iravTOKnuTopa, 
tov  XlaTtpa  tov  XpLGTov,  ktkttiiv  h  al  bi]p.Lovpybv  TLOV 
dirdvTLOv,  i£  ov  rd  irdvTa,  Kai  eis  tov  Kuoiou  'Incrouv  tov 
Xmo-Tou,  tov  pnvuyevr)  atiTov  Ylbv,  tov  TroLoTOTOKOv  7r«o->)S 
KTiViws,  tov  rrpb  aiioviov  tvboKia  tov  na-rpos  ytvvrfitvTa, 
ov  KTttrdtvTa,  &c. 
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the  Son,22  whom  he  niakes  to  be  no  creature,  but 

God,  in  this  only  differing  from  the  Father,  that  he 

is  not  unbegotten ;  which  is  necessary  to  the  notion 

of  a  Son ;  for  it  were  a  contradiction  to  say,  he  is 

the  Son  of  God,  and  yet  unbegotten  also.    I  observe 

this,  to  show  how  little   advantage    the    tnodern 

Arians  have  from  this  author,  if  we  allow  him  but 

that  favourable  interpretation,  which  in  justice  ought 

to  be  allowed  to  all  ancient  catholic  writers. 

We  may  further  observe,  that  though  this  creed 

be  the  same  in  substance  with  the  Roman  Creed, 

which  is  commonly  called  the  Apostlcs'  Creed,  yet  it 

differs  from  it  very  much  in  phrase  and  exprcssion, 

and  comes  nearer  the  creeds  of  the  Eastern  church ; 

and  though  it  be  as  perfect  as  any  of  that  age,  yet 

it  has  neithcr  the  article  of  the  descent  into  hell,  nor 

tlie  commnnion  of  saints,  expressly  mentioned  in  it ; 

which  shows  that  these  articles  were  not  totidem 

verlis  insertcd  into  the  first  creeds  of  the  church. 

Thus  far  I  have  collected  the  scat- 
Sect- a  • 

TheCr«dofJcru-    tered  remams  of  the  ancient  creeds, 

salem.  m  7 

which  were  composed  before  the  Ni- 
cene  Creed,  for  the  use  of  several  ehurchcs,  as  they 
are  still  upon  record  in  private  writers.  But  we 
liave  some  more  perfect  fornis  also  remaining,  as 
those  of  Jerusalem,  Ctcsarea,  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
and  Rome,  by  comparing  which  togethcr,  thc  reader 
rnay  easily  perceive,  how  the  unity  of  thc  faith  was 
cxactly  agrccd  upon,  and  preservcd,  with  some  va- 
ricty  of  expression.  The  Crecd  of  the  church  of 
Jerusalem  we  have  imperfectly  in  St.  James's  Li- 
turgy,  and  more  perfect  in  the  Catechetical  Dis- 
courses  of  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  which  are 
an  exposition  upon  it.  In  St.  Jamcs's  Liturgy  we 
have  only  the  beginning  of  the  creed  :  "  I  bclieve  in 
one  God  the  Father  Almighty,23  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God."  But  the  remaining  articles  are  not  inscrted, 
as  being  vulgarly  known  without  reciting.  How- 
ever,  in  Cyril's  catechisms  the  articles  are  rchearsed 
at  full  length,  and  vvhen  colkcted  togethcr  they  run 
in  this  form : 

"I  believe  in  one  God21  the  Father  Almighty, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  carth,  and  of  all  things  visible 
and  invisible:  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father 
bcfore  all  ages,  the  true  God,  by  whom  all  thir.gs 
were  made,  who  was  incarnate  and  made  man,  who 
was  crucified  and  buricd,  and  the  third  day  he  rose 
again  from  the  dcad,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  shall 
come  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead,  of  whose  king- 
dom  there  shall  be  no  end.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
the  Comforter,  who  spake  by  the  prophets.  In  one 
baptism  of  repentance,  in  the  remission  of  sins,  in 


Sect.  9. 
The  Creed  ofOe- 
area  iu  1  alestine. 


one  catholic  church,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh 
and  in  life  everlasting." 

That  this  creed  was  neither  the  Nicene  Creed 
nor  the  Constantinopolitan,  is  evident,  because  it 
wants  the  word  consubstantial,  and  other  tifles 
which  are  given  to  the  Son  in  the  Nicene  Creed: 
nor  has  it  the  full  explication  of  the  character  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  afterward  made  in  the 
Constantinopolitan  Creed :  which  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered  at,  because  Cyrifs  catechisms  were  written 
some  years  before  the  council  of  Constantinople  was 
Iield.  Thercforc  it  must  be  the  ancient  Creed  of 
Jerusalem,  as  learned  men25  have  rightly  concluded, 
and  hence  also  observed,  that  the  Oriental  creeds 
had  originally  the  articles  that  follow  the  Holy 
Ghost,  viz.  the  catholic  church,  the  remission  of 
sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  and  eternal  life. 
Only  the  communion  of  saiuts,  and  dcscent  into 
hell,  are  wanting  in  it. 

And  so  we  find  in  the  Creed  of  Cas- 
sarea  in  Palestine,  in  the  profession 
of  which  Eusebius  says  he  was  bap- 
tized,  and  catechised ;  the  dcscent  into  hell  is  not 
mcntioned  in  it.  But  it  differs  in  expression  from 
tlie  Jerusalem  Creed,  and  comes  up  the  nearest  to 
the  Nicene  Creed  of  any  other.  The  form,  as  it 
was  proposed  by  Eusebius  himself  to  the  council 
of  Nice,  is  in  thcse  words  :  "  We  believe  in  one  God 
the  Father26  Almighty,  Maker  of  all  things  visible 
and  invisible:  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Word  of  God,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Life 
of  Life,  his  only  begotten  Son,  the  First-born  of 
every  creature,  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all 
ages,  by  whom  all  things  were  made  ;  who  for  our 
salvation  was  incarnate,  and  conversed  among  men, 
and  suffered,  and  rose  again  the  third  day,  and 
ascendcd  unto  the  Father,  and  shall  come  again  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  We  believe  also  in 
one  Holy  Spirit  Every  one  of  these  we  believe  to 
be  and  exist ;  we  confess  the  Father  to  be  truly  a 
Father,  tlie  Son  truly  a  Son,  the  Holy  Ghost  truly 
a  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  what  our  Lord,  when 
he  sent  his  disciples  to  preach,  said,  '  Go  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'" 

The  articles  that  follovv  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  here 
omitted  only  for  the  same  reason,  as  I  shall  show 
hercafter,  they  were  omitted  in  the  Nicene  Creed, 
because  then  no  dispute  was  made  about  them,  and 
only  so  much  of  the  Creed  was  now  produced  as 
was  necessary  to  be  mentioned  in  opposition  to  the 
Arian  heresy. 

The  Creed  of  Alexandria  was  some- 
what  shorter  than  this,  and  is  sup-    Ti.eOwn  oiAiex 

audria. 

posed  by  learned  men  tobe  that  which 


22  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  cap.  13.  lib.  8.  c.  7,  11,  12,  17. 

23  Jacobi  Liturg.  in  Bibl.  Palr.  Gr.  Lat.  t.  2.  p.  7. 
■*  Cyril.  Catechcs.  6,  &c. 


23  Bull.  Judic.  Eccles.  Cathol.  &c.  cap.  6.  n.  5. 
23  Euseb.  Epist.  ad  Ecclesiam  Coasar.  ap.  Socrat.  lib.  1. 
cap.  8. 
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Ariua  and  Euzoius  delivered  in  to  Constantinc, 
when  they  mp.de  asort  of  feigned  recantation  before 
liim.  The  form  is  recorded  in  Socrates'-'1  in  these 
words:  "We  believe  in  one  God  the  Father  Al- 
mighty,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  onr  Lord,  God 
the  Word  begotten  ofhim  beforeall  ages,  by  wliom 
all  things  were  made  that  are  in  heaven  and  in 
earth ;  who  came  down  from  heavcn,  and  was  in- 
earnate,  and  sufiered  and  rose  again,  and  ascend- 
ed  into  heaven,  and  shall  come  again  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
in  the  resurrcction  of  the  fiesh,  and  in  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  hcavcn,  and 
in  one  catholic  church  of  God  extended  from  one 
end  cf  the  earth  to  the  other." 

The  Creed  of  the  chureh  of  Anti- 
The  owd  ir  \n-  och  seems  to  be  that  which  is  re- 
corded  in  Cassian,  who  delivcrs  it  as 
it  was  probably  received  in  that  chureh  from  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  only  with  the  addition  of  the 
word  consubstantial,  inserted  from  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Xice.  "  The  text  and  faith  of  the  Creed 
of  Antioch,"  says  he,  "  is  this  :a  I  believe  in  one  only 
true  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  all  crea- 
tures  visible  and  invisible  :  and  in  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  his  only  bcgotten  Son,  the  First-born  of  cvery 
creature,  born  of  him  before  all  ages,  and  not  made, 
very  God  of  very  God,  consubstantial  with  the  Father, 
by  whom  the  world  was  framed  and  all  things  made. 
"Wlio  for  our  sakes  canie  and  was  born  of  tlie  Virgin 
Mary,  and  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
buried,  and  the  third  day  rose  again  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  shall 
come  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead." 

Cassian  here  repeats  not  the  whole  creed,  but 
only  those  articles  that  were  proper  to  be  urged 
against  Nestorius,  who  had  been  baptized  into  this 
faith,  and  by  this  creed,  at  Antioch,  from  which  he 
shows  his  prevarications,  and  how  he  had  started 
from  the  profession  which  he  himself  had  made  in 
the  words  of  this  creed  both  at  his  baptism  and  or- 
dination,  leaving  the  remaining  artieles  unrecited. 

se«i.  12  The  reader  may  easiiy  perceive,  by 

J£S2%£S£tt£l  comparing  the  forementioned  creeds, 

Apotfta'  Oted.  that  the  articles  Qf  the  eommunion  0f 

saints,  and  the  descent  into  hell,  are  not  expressly 


nientioned  in  any  of  thein.  Xor  were  thcv  origin- 
ally  in  the  Roman  Crccd,  which  is  commonly  called 
the  Apostles'  Crecd,  as  appears  not  only  from  the 
tcstimony  of  Ruffin,  but  from  some  ancient  copies 
of  this  ereed  still  remaining.  Bishop  Usher"  met 
with  two  copies  here  in  England,  which  wanted 
these  additions,  and  also  that  of  life  everlasting. 
The  one  was  in  Greek,  though  written  in  Saxon 
characters,  at  the  cnd  of  King  Athelstan'8  Paalter, 
about  the  ycar  703;  and  the  other  in  Latin ;  but 
botli  exactly  in  the  same  form  of  words:  "I  believe 
in  God  the  Father  Almighty;  and  in  Jcsus  Christ 
his  only  begotten  Son  our  Lord,  who  was  born  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  cru- 
cified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  was  buried,  and 
the  third  day  rose  again  from  the  dcad,  ascended 
into  heaven,  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
whence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  church, 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
fiesh.     Amen." 

The  variations  of  these  ancient  forms  from  the 
preseut  form  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  in  the  want  of 
several  words  that  have  since  been  added,  are  noted 
by  Bishop  Usher,  wlio  also  observes,  that  this  creed 
is  delivered  by  several  ancient  authors  with  some 
variety  of  expression.  For  in  some  authors,  which 
use  this  creed,  life  cverlasling  is  added  after  the  re- 
surrection  of  the  flesh.  As  in  the  homilies  of  Petrus 
Chrysologus,"  bishop  of  Ravenna,  where  he  ex- 
pounds  this  creed.  And  in  the  author  of  the  book 
de  Symbolo  ad  Catechumenos,  in  the  ninth  tome  of 
St.  Austins  works.  And  in  the  creed  which  Mar- 
cellus,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  presented  to  Pope  Julius, 
which  is  recorded  in  Epiphanius.31  But  others  con- 
clude  this  creed  with  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh, 
and  make  no  express  mention  of  life  everlasting ; 
not  that  they  supposed  it  to  be  no  article  of  faith, 
but  because  it  was  included  in  the  other  article  of 
the  resurreetion,  as  they  rightly  expound  it.  St. 
Jerom  says  plainly,"  that  the  creed  was  concluded 
with  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  And  Maximus 
Taurinensis,33  who  expounds  every  article  of  it  dis- 
tinctly,  says  the  same.  And  St.  Austin  also"  con- 
cludes  the  creed  with  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh, 
but  then  he  includes  eternal  life  in  the  exposition 


27  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  26. 

B  Cassian.  de  Incarnat.  lib.  6.  p.  1272.  Textus  ergo  et 
fijes  Antiocheni  Symboli  h;ec  est :  Credo  in  uuum  et  so- 
lum  verum  Deum  Patrem  Omnipotentem,  Creatorem  tmini- 
mn  visibilium  et  invisibilium  creaturarum.  Et  in  Dominum 
nostrum  JesumChristum,  Filium  ejusunigeuitum,  et  priino- 
geuituin  totius  creaturte,  ex  eo  natum  ante  omuia  ssecula,  et 
non  factum,  Deum  veium  ex  Deo  vero,  homousion  Patri, 
per  quem  et  sxcula  compaginata  sunt  et  omnia  facta.  Qui 
propter  nos  venit  et  natus  est  ex  Maria  Virgine,  et  crucifix- 
us  sub  Pontio  Pilato,  et  sepultus,  et  tertia  die  resurrexit  se- 
cundura  Scripturas,  et  in  ccelos  ascendit,  et  iterum  veniet 
judicare  vivos  et  mortuos.     Et  reli^ua 


29  Usser.  de  Symbolis,  p.  6. 

30  Petrus  Chrysol.  Homil.  57,  &c. 

31  Epiph.  Hoer.  72.  Marcel.  n.  3. 

32  Hieron.  Ep.  61.  ad  Pammach.  In  symbolo  fidei — post 
confessionem  Trinitatis  et  unitatem  ecclesiae,  omne  Chris- 
tiani  dogmatis  sacramentum  caruis  resurrectione  con- 
cluditur. 

33  Maxim.  Taurin.  Ilom.  1.  de  Diversis,  p.239.  Hic  re- 
ligionis  nostrae  finis,  hsec  summa  credendi  est. 

31  Aug.  de  Fide  et  Symbolo,  t.  3.  p.  66.  Qua  corporis 
resurrectione  facta,  a  temporis  conditione  liberati,  a:tema 
vita  iueflfabili  charitate  et  stabilitate  sine  corruptione  per- 
fi  uemur. 
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of  it.  For,  says  he,  when  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  is  effected,  we  shall  be  freed  from  the  condi- 
tions  of  time,  and  enjoy  eternal  life  with  ineffable 
charity  and  stability  without  corruption.  And  so 
the  author  of  the  scrmons  De  Tempore33  under  his 
name  :  The  resurrection  of  the  fiesh  is  the  end  of  all, 
but  it  is  an  end  without  end.  For  there  is  no  death 
after  that.  Therefore  they  made  it  the  conclusion 
of  the  creed,  because  it  was  the  conclusion  of  all 
things  in  this  world. 

And  thus  it  was  in  the  Creed  of  thc 

Sert.  13. 

TheCreedof       church  of  Anuileia,  whieh  differcd  in 

Aqulleiu.  * 

other  points  both  from  the  Roman 
and  Oriental  creeds.  For  Ruffinus,  who  wrote  an 
exposition  upon  it,  concludes  it  with  the  article  of 
the  resurrection,  and  neither  mentions  nor  expounds 
the  article  of  eternal  life,  but  only  tacitly,  as  it  is 
implied  in  the  resurrection.  In  olher  articles  some 
additions  were  made  to  th.is  creed,  whieh  wcre  not 
in  tlie  Roman:  for  here  the  descent  into  hcll  is 
particularly  mentioned;  and  not  only  the  resurrec- 
tion  of  the  flesh  in  general,  but  the  refiurrection  of 
this  flcsh  in  particular;  and  in  the  first  article, 
after  the  word  Almighty,  werc  added,  impassible 
and  invisible,  as  peculiar  appellations  of  God  the 
Father.  For  it  was  thus  conceived  :  "  I  believe  in 
God  the  Fathcr  Almighty,  invisiblc  and  impassi- 
ble;36  and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son  our  Lord, 
who  was  bom  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Yirgin 
Mary,  was  crucificd  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  bu- 
ried;  he  descended  into  hell,  and  the  third  day  rose 
again  from  the  dead,  and  asccnded  into  hcaven,  and 
sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  whence  he 
shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  And 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  catholic  church,  tlie 
remission  of  sins,  and  the  resurrection  of  this  flesh." 
The  reason  of  adding  the  words  "  invisible  and 
impassible"  to  this  creed,  which  were  not  in  the  Ro- 
man,  was  to  obviate  the  Sabellian  or  Patripassian 
heresy,  which  asserted  that  God  the  Father  was 
born  of  the  virgin,  and  so  made  visible  and  passi- 
ble  in  the  flesh.  In  opposition  to  which  impiety, 
Ruffinus  says,37  their  forefathers  seem  to  have  added 
those  words,  professing  the  Father  to  be  invisible 
and  impassible,  that  is,  that  he  never  was  incarnate, 
as  the  Son  only  was,  and  not  the  Father.  The  de- 
scent  into  hell  is  also  almost  peculiar  to  this  creed  : 
for  excepting  this  and  the  creed  of  the  council  of 
Sirmium  or  Ariminum,  mentioned  by  Socrates,38  this 


article  was  not  expressly  mentioned  in  any  other 
creed  of  this  age;  though  Ruffinus  thinks  it  was 
always  implied  in  the  word  "buried,"  which  he  reck- 
ons  of  the  same  importance.  When  it  first  came 
into  the  Roman  Creed,  the  reader  may  find  a  par- 
ticular  account  in  Eishop  Pearson,  who  speaks  of 
it  as  done  about  the  year  600. 

I  have  hitherto  given  an  account  Sp 
of  all  such  creeds  as  might  be  reck-  J^^SSm^ 
oncdof  use  in  the  church  before  the  u*™™***)*. 
time  of  the  Nicene  council.  I  shall  now  give  the 
like  account  of  the  first  forming  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  and  how  it  was  afterward  completed,  and 
put  into  a  new  form,  by  the  council  of  Constantino- 
plc.  The  Creed,  as  first  published  by  the  conncil 
of  Nice,  was  in  these  words  :  "  We  believe  in  one 
God  Almighty ,"  Maker  of  all  things  visible  and  in- 
visible  :  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  begotten  of  the  Father,  the  only  begotten, 
that  is,  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  God  of  God, 
Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten 
not  made,  of  one  substance  witli  the  Father,  by 
whom  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  earth  were 
made.  Who  for  us  men  and  our  salvation  came 
down  from  hcaven,  and  was  incarnate  and  made 
man,  and  suflcrcd,  ancl  thc  tliird  day  rose  again,  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  shall  come  again  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  And  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  those  who  say,  there  was  a  tirne  when 
the  Son  of  God  was  not,  or  that  he  did  not  exist  be- 
fore  he  was  made,  because  he  was  made  out  of  no- 
thing,  or  of  another  substance  or  essence,  or  that  he 
was  crcated  or  mutable,  the  catholic  and  apostolic 
church  anathematizes  thcm." 

This  Creed  oftcn  occurs  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  fathers  and  councils  in  this  very  form ;  as 
in  Athanasius,  Epist.  ad  Jovian.  t.  1.  p.  247;  Hi- 
lar.  de  Synodis,  p.  114;  Leo,  Ep.  95,  ad  Leonem 
Imperat. ;  the  Council  of  Rome,  under  Julius,  an. 
337;  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  Epist.  ad  Nestor. ; 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  Act.  2;  the  Council  of 
Hippo ;  the  sixth  Council  of  Carthage ;  the  Pre- 
face  to  the  African  Code  ;  the  third  Council  of  Bra- 
cara  ;  the  third  and  thirteenth  of  Toledo  ;  the  fifth 
General  Council  of  Constantinople,  Act.  17;  and 
many  others. 

Now,  some  learned  persons  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  the  ancient  creeds  before  the  council  of  Nice, 
had  none  of  the  articles  which  follow  aftcr  the  Holv 


35  Ang.  Serm.  119.  De  Tempore,  t.  10.  p.306.  Iste  jam 
finis  est.     Sed  finis  erit  sine  fine  resurrectio  carnis,  &c. 

38  Rulfin.  Expos.  Symboli  ad  calcem  Cypriani,  p.  19. 
Credo  in  Deum  Patrem  Omnipotentem,  invisibilem  et  im- 
passibilem.  Et  in  Christum  Jesum  imic.im  Filium  ejus, 
Dominum  nostrum,  qui  natus  est  de  Spiritu  Saucto  ex  Ma- 
ria  Virgine,  crucifixus  snb  Pontio  Pilato,  et  sepultus,  de- 
scendit  ad  inferna:  tertia  die  resurrexit  a  niortuis,  ascendit 
in  ccelos,  sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris:  inde  venturus  est  judi- 
care  vivos  et  mortuos.     Et  iu  Spiritum  Sauctum,  sanctam 


ecclesiam  catholicain,  remissionem  peccatorum,  hujus  carnis 
resurrectionem. 

37  RuflSn.  ibid.  p.  19.  Sriendum  quod  duo  isti  sermones 
in  ecclesiae  Romanae  symbolo  non  habenlur:  c«.'iis'at  autem 
apud  nos  additos  haerescos  causa  Sabellii,  illius  profecto  qua; 
a  nostris  Patripassiana  appellatur  ;  id  est,  qua:  Patrem  ip- 
sum  vel  ex  virgine  natum  dicit,  et  visibilem  factum,  vel  pas- 
sum  aifirmat  in  carne. 

38  Socrat.  lib.  2.  cap.  37. 
w  Ap.  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  8. 
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Ghost,  but  all  ended  as  ihat  does,  \\iih  those  words, 

"  and  in  the  Iloly  Ghost."     This  was  Ihe  opinion 

of  Vossius  and  Erasmus ;  and  Bishop  Ushcr  says, 

he  was  once  inclined  to  think  so  himself,  hut  upon 

better  consideration,  hc  professes*1  he  found  it  ne- 

cessary  to  alter  his  judgment.     For  it  plainly  ap- 

pears  from  most  of  thc  forms  bcfore  recited,  that 

several  of  the  articles  which  follow  after  the  Iloly 

Ghost,  were  always  a  part  of  the  crecd :  and  the 

reason  why  the  council  of  Nice  repeated  them  not, 

was  only  because  there  was  then  no  dispute  about 

them,  and  they  only  rehearsed  so  much  of  the  for- 

mer  creeds  as  therc  was  then  occasion  for,  to  oppose 

the  heresy  of  the  Arians,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  sup- 

plied  from  the  former  creeds,  then  generally  re- 

ceived  in  the  church.     This  is  evident,  both  from 

the  creeds  used  by  the  Arians,  and  those  that  were 

used  by  the  church,  before  the  council  of  Constan- 

tinople  had  settled  and  new-modellcd  the  form  of 

the  Nicene  Creed  that  was  afterwards  generally  re- 

ceived  in  the  church.     Thus  in  the  creed  of  the  se- 

parating  bishops  in  the  council  of  Sardica,  related 

by  St.  Hilary"  and  others,  after  the  article  of  the 

Iloly  Ghost  there  follows,  "  We  believe  in  the  holy 

church,  and  in  remission  of  sins,  and  eternal  life;" 

or,  as  it  is  more  perfectly  in  his  Fragments,42  "the 

holy  church,  the  remission  of  sins,  the  resurrection 

of  the  flesh,  and  eternal  life."     So  again,  the  Euse- 

bians  in  their  first  creed,  which  they  published  in 

the  councilof  Antioch,  mentioned  both  by  Athana- 

sius  and  Socrates,"  after  the  article  of  the   Holy 

Ghost,  add,  "Webelievethe  resurrectionof  thefiesh, 

and  eternal  life."     Now,  it  were  absurd  to  think  the 

Arians  should  retain  these  articles  in  their  creeds, 

and  in  the  mean  time  the  church  reject  or  neglect 

them.     Therefore  it  is  plain  the  Nicene  Creed  was 

only  one  part  of  the  ancient  creed,  that  was  used 

at  full  length  in  baptism,  though  not  here  so  re- 

cited.     And  what  has  been  observed  before  out  of 

Cyrifs  catechisms,  is  a  manifest  proof  of  it. 

This  is  further  evident  from  the 
two  creeds,  a  shorter  and  a  longer,  re- 
cited  in  Epiphanius,  who  wrote  his 
Anchorate  some  years  before  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople.  The  shorter  creed,  which  he  says 
every  catechumen  repeated  at  his  baptism  from  the 
time  of  the  council  of  Nice  to  the  tenth  year  of 
Valentinian  and  Valens,  anno  373,  was  in  these 
words :  "  We  believe"  in  one  God  the  Father  Al- 
mighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things 
visible  and  invisible.  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten  of 
the  Father  before  all  ages,  that  is,  of  the  substance 
of  his  Father.Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God, 
begotten  notmade,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father, 


Sect.  15. 
The  creeds  of 
Epiphanius. 


by  whom  all  things  were  made  which  are  in  heaven 

and  in  earth.  Wlio  for  us  men  and  our  salvalion 
came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made 
man,  and  was  crucified  for  us  nndcr  Pontius  l'i- 
late,  and  suffered  and  was  buried,  and  the  third 
day  rose  again  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  tlie  right  hand 
of  tlie  Father.  And  shall  come  again  with  glory  lo 
judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead,  of  whose  king- 
dom  there  shall  be  no  end.  Andin  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Lord  and  Giver  of  lifc,  who  proceedeth  from  the 
Father,  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together 
is  worshippcd  and  glorified,  who  spakc  by  the  pro- 
phets.  And  in  one  catholic  and  apostolic  church. 
We  confess  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  we  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
the  life  of  the  world  to  come.  But  they  who  say, 
there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  of  God  was  not,  or 
that  he  was  not  before  he  was  begotten,  or  that  he 
was  made  out  of  nothing,  or  of  any  other  substance 
or  essence,or  that  he  is  mutable  or  changeable,  those 
the  catholic  and  apostolic  church  anathematizes." 

This,  says  Epiphanius,  is  the  faith  which  was  de- 
livered  by  the  holy  apostles,  and  reccived  by  the 
church  in  the  council  of  Nice,  where  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  fathers  were  present  By  which  he 
does  not  mean  that  these  articles  were  delivered  in 
this  very  form  either  by  the  apostles  or  the  council 
of  Nice,  but  that  the  chureh  agreed  upon  this  form 
tobe  uscd  at  baptism,  in  pursuance  of  the  doctrine 
delivered  by  the  apostles  and  the  Nicene  fathers. 
And  afterwards,  upon  occasion  of  the  Apollinarians 
and  other  heretics,  which  infested  the  church  about 
the  tenth  year  of  Valentinian  and  Valens,  and  the 
sixth  of  Gratian,  and  the  ninetieth  year  of  the  Dio- 
eletian  account,  that  is,  anno  373,  she  enlarged 
her  creed  with  a  more  particular  explication  of  some 
certain  articles  in  opposition  to  those  heresies.  And 
then  the  form  appointed  to  be  used  in  baptism  was 
in  these  terms,  as  he  informs  us  in  the  same  place : 

"  We  believe  in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
Maker  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible ;  and  in 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  begotteu  of 
God  the  Father,  the  only  begotten,  that  is,  of  the 
substance  of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  Light  of 
Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten  not  made, 
being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  by  whom 
all  things  were  made,  as  well  in  heaven  as  in  earth, 
visible  and  invisible.  Who  for  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incar- 
nate,  that  is,  was  born  in  perfect  manner  of  the  holy 
Virgin  Mary,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  was  made 
man,  that  is,  took  upon  him  perfect  man,  soul  and 
body  and  mind,  and  whatsoever  is  in  man,  sin  only 


40  Ussev.  de  Symbolis,  p.  17. 
«  Hilar.  de  Synodis,  p.  108. 
42  Hilar.  Fragmenta,  p.  140. 


43  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  10.    Athanas.  De  Synod.  Arim.  et  Se- 
leuc.  t.  1.  p.  892. 
41  Epiphan.  Anchorat.  n.  120.  t.  2.p.  122. 
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excepted;  not  by  the  seed  of  man,  nor  mevely  by 
existing  in  man,  but  by  framing  flesh  to  himself  into 
one  holy  unity ;  not  after  the  manner  as  he  inspired 
the  prophets,  and  spake  and  wrought  in  them,  but 
by  being  pcrfcctly  made  man.  For  the  Word  was 
made  flesh,  not  by  undergoing  any  change,  or 
transforming  the  Goclhead  into  manhood,  but  by 
making  one  perfect  and  Divine  union.  For  there  is 
but  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  not  two,  the  same  God, 
the  same  Lord,  the  same  King.  Who  suffered  in 
the  flesh  and  rose  again,  and  ascended  with  his 
body  into  heavert,  and  sitteth  in  glovy  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father;  whence  he  shall  come  with 
glory  in  the  same  body  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead, 
of  whose  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.  We  be- 
lieve  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  spake  in  the  law,  and 
preached  by  the  prophets,  and  dcsccnded  at  Jordan  ; 
who  spakc  by  the  apostlcs,  and  dwells  in  the  saints  : 
and  thus  we  believe  of  him,  that  he  is  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  perfect  Spirit,  the  Com- 
forter,  uncreated,  procceding  from  the  Father,  re- 
ceiving  from  the  Son,  in  whom  we  bclicve.  We 
believe  in  one  catholic  and  apostolic  church,  in  one 
baptism  of  repentance,  in  the  rcsurrection  of  the 
dead,  in  the  just  judgment  of  body  and  soul,  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  life  everlasting.  And  those 
that  say,  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  or  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  not,  or  that  they  were  made  out  of 
nothing,  or  of  anothev  substance  ov  essence ;  that 
say,  the  Son  of  God,  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  muta- 
ble  or  changeable  ;  those  the  catholic  and  apostolic 
church,  the  mother  of  us  and  you,  anathematizes. 
And  again,  we  anathematize  those  that  confess  not 
the  resurrcction  of  the  dead,  and  all  heresies  which 
accord  not  to  this  holy  faith." 

Now,  if  these  creeds  were  in  use  in  the  church 
at  the  time  which  Epiphanius  mentions,  then  it  is 
certain  the  Nicene  Creed  was  completed  by  the 
church  for  the  use  of  her  catechumens  long  before 
the  general  council  of  Constantinople :  and  what 
was  done  by  that  council,  was  rather  to  contract  the 
form,  than  to  augment  or  lengthen  it,  as  any  one 
may  easily  perceive,  that  will  compare  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  Creed  with  eitherof  those  that  have 
now  been  recitcd  out  of  Epiphanius. 

For  the  creed  that  was  drawn  up 
TheNfeenebmd,  in  the  second  Lrcneral  council  of  Con- 

ascompleled  bythe  .  .    ° 

cnmicii  <>r  constan-  stantinople,  is  iio  other  but  the  Ni- 

tmople,  anno  381.  A 

cene  Creed,  with  the  addition  of  such 
articles  as  were  always  used  by  the  church  in  the 
interrogatories  of  baptism,  though  not  inserted  in 
the  particular  form  used  by  the  Nicene  council.  I 
need  not  here  repeat  the  form,  because  it  is  the 


Sect.  17. 
Of  tlie  uae  of  the 

Nicene  Crced  in  the 
cent  service  of 
•  church.  And 
en    fiiat    it   wu» 

taken    in   to   be   a 


45  Conc.  Constantin.  Conc.  t.  2.  p.  953. 

46  Conc.  Chalcedon.  Act.  2.  t.  4.  p.  311. 
«  Conc.  t.  5.  p.  1001. 

48  Vid.  Con.  C.  P.  sub  Menna,  Act.  5.  Con.  t.  5.  p.  166, 
171,  179. 


same  with  that  which  is  conrmonly  called  the  Ni- 
cene  Creed  in  our  liturgy.  Only  the  word  Filioque, 
expressing  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
the  Father  and  Son  together,  was  added  afterward 
by  the  Latin  church.  For  the  first  copies  of  this 
Creed  in  the  council  of  Constantinople,4*  and  the 
councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,46  have  it  only, 
proceeding  from  the  Father,  ttc  tvv  narijoc  Uiroptvo- 
fiivov,  without  any  mention  of  the  Son  :  but  in  the 
Latin  councils,  the  word  FiUoque  is  commonly  added, 
as  in  the  first  council  of  Bracara,  anno  411,  and  the 
third  council  of  Toledo,"  anno  589,  where  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  Creed  is  recited. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
it  is  certain,  it  was  used  in  the  Greek 
church  much  after  the  same  manner 
as  the  Apostolical  and  other  creeds 
were  used  in  the  Latin  church  ;  first  Sfu.f  conUuuig 
in  the  office  of-baptism;  afterward  it 
was  taken  in  to  be  a  part  of  the  liturgy  in  the  com- 
munion  service.  Some  learned  persons,  I  know,  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  Nicene  Creed  was  never  used 
in  the  administration  of  baptism,  but  only  the  Apos- 
tolical  Creed  still  throughout  the  whole  church. 
But  this  is  a  veryplain  mistake.  1.  Because  it  does 
not  appear,  that  the  Apostolical  Creed,  which  is  the 
Roman  Creed,  was  ever  used  in  the  Greek  church, 
even  before  the  Nicene  Crecd  was  made :  for  they 
had  several  creeds  of  theiv  own,  agreeing  indeed 
with  the  Roman  Creed  in  substance,  but  differing 
from  it  in  words  and  expression  ;  and  those  creeds 
were  used  by  the  Greek  or  Eastern  church  in  the 
administration  of  baptism.  2.  When  the  Nicene 
Creed  was  formed,  it  is  very  evident,  that  very  form 
was  used  by  many  churches  in  the  East  as  the 
creed  of  baptism.  For  the  fathers  of  the  council 
of  Constantinople  under  Mennas,  anno  536,  do  fre- 
quently  call  it  the  creed  in  which  both  they  them- 
selves  were  baptized,48  and  also  baptized  others. 
And  so  it  is  said  in  the  synodical  epistles  of  the 
councils  of  Tyre  and  Jerusalem,  which  are  related49 
in  the  acts  of  the  same  council.  As  also  in  the  acts 
of  the  gcneral  councils  of  Ephesus5"  and  Chalce- 
don,51  in  the  former  of  which  an  order  was  made 
that  catechumens  should  be  taught  the  Nicene 
Creed,  and  no  other.  The  like  may  be  observed  in 
the  edict  of  the  emperor  Basiliscus  mentioned  by 
Evagrius,52  who,  speakingof  the  Nicene  Creed,  calls 
it  the  creed  in  which  both  he  and  all  his  ancestors 
were  baptized.  And  it  is  remarked  by  Epipha- 
nius,53  of  the  two  creeds  which  he  recites,  that  they 
were  the  creeds  which  every  catechumen  vepeated 
at  his  baptism ;  which  weve  nothing  but  the  Nicene 


49  Ibid.  p.  190  et  199. 

60  Conc.  Ephes.  Act.  G.  t.  3.  p.  G90. 

5i  Conc.  Chalced.  Act.  2.  t.  4.  p.  341. 

52  Evagr.  lib.  3.  c.  4  et  7. 

53  Epiphan.  Anchorat.  n.  120.  t.  2.  p.  120. 
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Crecd,  with  the  adclition  of  such  .irticlcs  as  the 
cliurch  supplied,  to  make  it  a  complete  summary  of 
thc  faith.  So  tliat  nolhing  can  be  more  evidenf, 
than  that  the  Nicene  Creed  was  the  crecd  then 
generally  made  use  of  in  all  the  Eastern  churchcs 
for  the  instruction  of  catcchumens  at  their  baptism. 
But  as  yet  it  was  not  made  a  part  of  the  common 
liturgy  of  the  church,  to  be  rcpeated  daily  in  Divine 
service.  St.  Ambrose51  indeed  speaks  of  it  as  used 
in  private  devotion,  and  gives  directions  to  the  holy 
virgins  so  to  use  it  in  their  morning  retirements, 
and  upon  other  proper  occasions.  And  Habcrtus55 
thinks  it  was  also  required  of  bishops  at  their  ordin- 
ation ;  which  is  not  improbable,  because  they  were 
obliged  to  make  a  profession  of  their  faith.  But  all 
this  did  not  yet  make  it  a  part  of  the  daily  liturgy 
of  the  church.  For  it  is  agreed  among  learned  men, 
both  of  the  Romish  and  protestant  communion,  that 
the  creed  was  not  used  to  be  repeated  in  the  daily 
service  till  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  in 
the  Greek  church,  and  not  till  some  time  after  in 
the  Latin  church.  So  Valesius,50  Cardinal  Bona,57 
Schelstrate,58  Pagi,"  Christianus  Lupus,60  Hamond 
L'Estrange,61  and  Vossius.62  Theodorus  Lector63 
observcs,  that  Peter  Fullo,  who  was  bishop  of  An- 
tioch  about  the  year  4/1,  was  the  first  that  ordered 
the  creed  to  be  repeatecl  in  that  church,  lv  irdarj 
owa$u,  in  every  church  assembly.  And  the  same 
author  reports,"  that  Timotheus,  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople,  anno  511,  was  the  first  that  brought  in  this 
custom  into  that  church ;  which  he  did  in  hatred 
to  his  predecessor  Macedonius,  and  with  an  intent 
to  represent  him  as  disaffected  to  the  Nicene  Creed, 
which  before  that  time  was  used  to  be  rehearsed  in 
the  church  only  once  a  year,  on  the  parasceue,  or 
great  day  of  preparation  before  the  passovcr,  now 
called  Maundy  Thursday,  when  the  bishop  was 
wont  to  catechise  such  as  w7ere  to  be  baptized  at 
Easter.  From  the  Oriental  churches,  the  custom 
was  brought  into  the  West,  first  in  Spain  and  Gal- 
licia,  at  the  petition  of  King  Recaredus,  by  the  order 
of  the  third  council65  of  Toledo,  about  the  year  589, 
when  those  churches  were  newly  recovered  from 
the  inundation  of  the  Arian  heresy,  this  practice 
was  then  thought  a  proper  antidote  to  preserve 
them  from  relapsing  into  their  ancient  error.  Lupus 


51  Ambros.  de  Virgin.  lib.  3.  p.  115.  Symbolum  quoque 
specialiter  debemus,  tanquam  nostri  signaculum  cordis,  an- 
telucanis  horis  quotidie  recensere.  Quod  etiam,cum  horre- 
mus  aliquid,  animo  recurrendum  est. 

^5  Habert.  Archieratic.  p.  499. 

55  Vales.  Not.  in  Theodor.  Lector.  lib.  2.  p.  5GG. 

57  Bona,  Rer.  Liturgic.  lib.  2.  c.  8.  n.  2. 

48  Schelstrat.  Concil.  Antiochen.  cap.  G.  p.  210. 

59  Pagi,  Critic.  iu  Baron.  an.  325.  n.  18. 

60  Lupus,  Scholia  iu  Concil.  t.  1.  cap.  4.  p    13. 

61  Allianceof  Divine  Offices,  chap.3.  p.  79.  chan.  6.  p.  170. 

62  Vossius  de  Symbolis. 

43  Theodor.  Lector.  Hist.  lib.  2.  p.  5G6. 
2  H 


and  Pagi  say,  it  was  not  brought  inlo  the  French 
ch.urcb.es  till  tbe  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  and 
tlicn  Pope  Leo  III.  advised  them  to  lay  it  aside 
again,  because  it  was  not  yet  the  custom  of  the 
Roman  church.  They  concluded  yet  further,  that 
in  the  time  of  Pope  John  VIII.,  anno  870,  it  was 
not  yet  the  practice  of  the  Roman  church.  But  at 
last,  in  the  days  of  Bencdict  VIII.,  anno  1014,  as 
is  collected  from  Berno  Augiensis,  the  custom  was 
admitted  into  the  Roman  church ;  for  this  reason, 
to  give  it  in  the  words  of  Lupus,  since  the  Roman 
church  could  not  bring  ovcr  the  French  and  Spanish 
churches  to  her  own  way,  she  resolved  at  last  to 
comply  with  their  custom,  that  there  might  be  no 
disagreement  among  them  ;  and  so  the  Nicene 
Creed  came  to  be  universally  read  throughout  the 
whole  church. 

There  is  but  one  creed  more,  which 
I  need  to  stand  to  give  any  account    ofthe  Athanuian 

,  ,,  .  ,°  ■,,.,.  Crecd. 

oi,  and  that  is  the  creed  which  is 
commonly  received  under  the  name  of  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed.  Baronius66  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
composed  by  Athanasius  when  he  was  at  Rome, 
and  offered  to  Pope  Julius  as  a  confession  of  his 
faith.  Which  circumstance  is  not  at  all  likely,  for 
Julius  never  questioned  the  faith  of  Athanasius. 
However,  a  great  many  learned  men  have  so  far 
embraced  the  opinion  of  Baronius,  as  to  believe  this 
creed  to  be  of  Athanasius's  composing;  as  Cardi- 
nal  Bona,67  and  Petavius,69  and  Bellarmine,69  and 
Rivet,70  with  many  others  of  both  communions. 
Scultetus  leaves  the  matter  in  doubt.  But  the  best 
and  latest  critics,  who  have  examined  the  thing 
most  exactly,  make  no  question,  but  that  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  Latin  author,  Vigilius  Tapsensis,  an 
African  bishop,  who  livcd  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  in  the  time  of  the  Vandalic  Arian 
persecution.  The  learned  Vossius7'  and  Quesnel73 
have  written  particular  dissertations  upon  this  sub- 
ject.  Their  arguments  are,  1.  Because  this  creed 
is  wanting  in  almost  all  the  manuscripts  of  Athana- 
sius's  works.  2.  Because  the  style  and  contexture 
of  it  does  not  bespeak  a  Greek,  but  a  Latin  author. 
3.  Because  neither  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  nor  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  nor  Pope  Leo,  nor  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  have  ever  so  much  as  mentioned  it 


61  Ibid.  p.  563. 

65  Conc.  Tolet.  3.  c.  2.  Petitione  Reccaredi  regis  consti- 
tuit  synodus,  ut  per  omnes  ecclesias  Hispaniae  et  Galliciae, 
secundum  formam  Orientalium  ecclesiarum,  concilii  Cou- 
stantinopolitani  symbolum  fidei  recitetur:  et  priusquam  Do- 
minica  dicatur  oratio,  voce  clara  populo  pradicetur,  &c. 

66  Baron.  an.  310.  n.  II.  67  Bona  de  Psalmodia. 
68  Petav.  Not.  in  Epiphan.  Haer.  72. 

63  Bellarmin.  de  Scriptor.  Eccles.  p.  81. 
'"  Rivet,  Critic.  Sacr.  lib.  3.  c.  4.  p.  210. 
"  Voss.  de  Symbolis,  Dissert.  2. 

72  Quesnel.  Dissert.  de  variis  Fidei  Symbolis  in  antiquo 
codice  Itomano. 
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in  all  ihat  thcy  say  against  the  Nestorian  or 
Eutyehian  heresies.  4.  Because  this  Vigilius  Tap- 
sensis  is  known  to  have  published  several  others  of 
his  writings  under  the  horrowed  name  of  Athanasius, 
with  which  this  creed  is  commonly  joined.  These 
reasons  have  persuaded  such  men  as  Bishop  Pear- 
son,73  Archhishop  Usher,"  Hamond  L'Estrange,75 
Dr.  Cave,76  Schelstrate ,"  Pagi,79  and  Du  Pin,  critics 
of  the  best  rank,  to  come  in  to  this  opinion,  that 
this  creed  was  not  composed  hy  Athanasius,  but  by 
a  later  and  a  Latin  writer.  Dr.  Cave  thinks,  the 
first  that  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Athanasius, 
is  Theodulphus  Aurelianensis,  who  lived  about  the 
year  794,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Great :  but  in 
this  he  is  a  little  mistaken  ;  for  the  council  of  Autun, 
which  was  held  above  a  hundred  years  before, 
anno  670,  not  only  mentioned  it  under  that  name, 
but  ordered  every  presbyter,  deacon,  subdeacon,  &c, 
to  read  it  together  with  the  Apostles'  Creed,79  or  be 
liable  to  the  bishop's  censure  for  his  omission; 
which  implies,  that  it  was  then  esteemed  the  genuine 
work  of  Athanasius,  and  as  such  had  for  some  time 
been  received  in  the  church.  But  whoever  was  the 
author  of  it,  there  never  was  any  question  made  of 
its  orthodoxy,  except  by  the  Samosatenians  and 
Arians  in  these  later  ages  of  the  church.  Only,  as 
Bishop  Dsher  and  others  have  observed,  the  modern 
Greeks  now  use  it  with  some  additions  and  altera- 
tions.  For,  whereas  it  is  said  in  the  Latin  copies, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  proccedeth  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son ;  the  Greeks  now  read  it,  from  the 
Father,  or  the  Father  only;  as  Pareeus80  has  re- 
marked  in  his  exposition  of  this  creed.  And  in  the 
Greek  copy  lately  brought  out  of  the  East,  and 
published  by  Bishop  Usher,  there  is  a  long  inter- 
polation  by  way  of  addition  and  explication  of  those 
words,  "  He  was  man  of  the  substance  of  his  mother, 
perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  of  a  reasonable  soul 
and  human  fiesh  subsisting."  With  some  other  ad- 
ditions  of  lesser  note,  which  the  curious  reader  may 
find  marked  out  in  the  fore-mentioned  tract61  of 
that  learned  author. 

To  all  the  creeds  that  have  been  related  in  this 
chapter,  I  think  it  not  improper  to  add  the  short 
account  which  Eusebius  gives  of  the  first  preaching 


of  St.  Thaddaeus  to  King  Agbarus  and  the  people  of 
Edessa,  which   I  had  from  the  information  of  mv 
learned  and  judicious  friend  Mr.  Lowth,  to  whose 
useful  conversation  I  owe  many  other  curious  re- 
marks  and  observations,  that  lie  scattered  throu<di- 
out  the  Antiquitics  of  the  Church.     Tliis  is  not  in- 
deed  properly  a  creed,  but  a  summary  of  his  first 
sermon,  or  the  heads  of  his  first  catechetical  insti- 
tution  to  the  people.     "  Concerning  the  coming  of 
Jesus  into  the  world,  after  what  manner  it  was- 
and  concerning  his  mission,  for  what  reason  he  was 
sent  by  the  Father ;  concerning  his  power,  and  the 
mysteries  which  he  spake  in  the  world,  and  by  what 
power  he  did  these ;  then  of  his  new  way  of  preach- 
ing ;  of  his  meanness  and  abject  estate,   and  the 
humility  of  his  outward  appearance  as  a  man;  after 
what  mannerhe  humbled  himself,  and  submitted  to 
death,  and  made  a  diminutivc82  appearance  of  his 
Divine  nature  ;    what  tliings  he   sufTered  of  the 
Jews,  andhow  he  was  crucified.and  descended  into 
hell,  and  brake  down  the  partition  that  had  been 
kept  up  in  former  ages ;    how  he  arose  from  the 
dead,  and   raised  with  himself  those  that  slept  in 
preceding  generations ;    how   he  descended  [from 
heaven]  alone,  but  ascended  with  a  mighty  com- 
pany  to  his  Father ;  how  he  sits  at  the  right  hand 
of  God  the  Father,  and   shall  come  again  wifh 
glory  and  power  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the 
dead."     Here  are  two  tliings  very  remarkable  in 
this  ancient  account  of  the  first  principles  of  Chris- 
tian  doctrine,  viz.  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour,  and 
the  descent  into  hell,  both  which  are  here  expressed 
in  terms,  for  which  reason  I  thought  it  might  de- 
serve  a  place  among  the  creeds  of  the  church.    Eu- 
sebius   says,  he   had   the   account   in   the    Syriac 
tongue,  as  it  was  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
church  of  Edessa,  signed  in  the  year  340,  which 
(according  to  the  computation  of  time  then  used  by 
the   Syrians   of  Edessa,  reckoning  from  the  first 
year  that  Seleucus  began  to  reign  in  Asia)  falls  in 
with  the  same  year  that  Christ  suffered  and  arose 
from  the  dead,  as  Valesius,  and  Pagi83  after  him, 
have  rightly  computed  in  their  observations  upon 
this  passage  of  Eusebius. 


73  Pearson.  in  Symbol.  Artic.  8.  p.  570.  Edit.  Lat. 

"  Usser.  de  Symbol.  Rom.  p.  1. 

,s  L'Estrange's  Alliance  of  Divine  Offices,  chap.  4.  p.  09. 

76  Cave,  Hist.  Literar.  vol.  1.  p.  146. 

"  Schelstrat.  Conc.  Antioch.  Dissert.  3.  c.  2.  p.  109. 

'9  Pagi,  Critic.  in  Baron.  an.  310.  n.  0.  Du  Pin,  vol. 
2.  p.  35. 

'"  Conc.  Augustodun.  Can.  ult.  Con.  t.  G.  p.  536.  Si  quis 
presbyter,  diaconus,  subdiacouus,  vel  clericus,  symbolum, 
quod  iuspirante  Sancto  Spiritu  apostoli  tradiderunt,  vel 
ridem  saucti  Athanasii  prasulis  ineprehensibiliter  non  re- 
censuerit,  ab  episcopo  condemnetur 

80  Paraeus,  Not.  in  Symbol.  Athanas.  ad  calcem  TJrsin. 


Catech.  p.  124. 

81  Usser.  de  Symbolis,  p.  29. 

82  Euseb.  lib.  1.  cap.  13,    "Eo-p.'iKpvviv  av-rn  t>)v  Beotijto. 

~VLaTt€>>  ets  t6v  uCjji/,  Kal  o'ilor\Lo-c   <ppaypoVj  &c.     It 

is  worth  our  observation  tocompare  the  apostle'sexpression, 
Phil.  ii.  7,  iavTov  Ikivwo-e,  "  He  made  himself  of  no  reput- 
ation,"  or,  he  emptied  himself,  with  this  expression  of  Thad- 
daeus,  icr/jiiKpvvsv  avTH  t>)v  GtoTjjTct,  He  lessened,  or  made 
a  diminutive  show  and  appearance  of  his  Godhead.  For 
these  places  mutually  explaiu  one  another,  and  are  a  solid 
proof  that  the  divinity  of  Christ  in  the  apostolical  age  was 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  Christian  faith. 

93  Pagi,  Critic.  iu  Baron.  an.  41.  n.  3. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  TIIE  ORIGINAL,  NATURE,  AND  REASONS  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  DISCIPLINE,  IN  CONCEALING  TIIE  SA- 
CRED  MVSTERIES  OF  TIIE  CHURCII  FROM  THE 
CATECHUMENS. 

That  which  makcs  tbis  inquiry  n  lit- 

Tht '^o'™'«nd     tle  morc  neccssarv,  is  the  several  vain 

SNtMICM    Of    tlie  .       .  ' 

uninisti  upon     pretcnces  of  the  Romamsts  conccm- 

tln»  puint.  * 

ing  the  original  and  reasons  of  this 
discipline.  Bellarmine  and  others  urge  it  as  a  mighty 
argument  for  transubstantiation  in  particular,  as  if 
the  conccaling  the  mystery  of  the  eucharist  from 
the  catechumens,  was  an  indication  of  the  bclief  of 
the  church  concerning  the  real  presence  of  Chrisfs 
body  and  blood,  which  they  were  so  studious!y  care- 
ful  to  hitle  from  the  knowledge  of  the  catechumens. 
But  this  is  abundantly  refuted  by  a  more  aceurate 
observation  of  Albaspimrus,  a  learned  bishop  of  the 
sair.e  coinmunion,  who  in  his  book  of  the  Ancient 
Polity  of  the  Church  relating  to  the  Eucharist,1  as 
I  find  him  cited  by  others,2  rejects  this  as  an  in- 
competent  proof  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence.  For  he  rightly  observcs,  that  the  ancients 
concealed  not  only  the  mystery  of  the  eucharist, 
but  also  the  sacrament  of  baptism  from  the  cate- 
chumens ;  yea,  and  almost  all  other  their  sacred 
rites  and  ceremonies,  which  in  a  large  sense  are 
called  sacraments,  as  the  oil  of  chrism  or  confirm- 
ation,  and  the  ordination  of  pricsts,  which  were  as 
studiously  concealed  from  the  knowledge  or  in- 
spection  of  the  uniniated,  as  the  elements  of  the 
holy  eucharist  were.  So  that  the  bare  concealing 
that  mystery  from  the  catechumens,  could  no  more 
be  an  argument  of  transubstantiation  in  the  bread 
and  wine  in  the  eucharist,  than  it  was  in  the  waters 
of  baptism,  or  any  other  ceremony  where  the  same 
silence  and  caution  was  used. 

The  learned  Schelstrate,  with  a  subtle  invention, 
has  made  a  more  general  use  of  this  ancient  prac- 
tice,  to  palliate  and  excuse  all  the  novel  doctrines 
and  practices  of  his  own  church.  He  wrote  a  book 
which  he  entitled  Disciplina  Arcani,  a  book  highly 
magnified  by  Pagi  and  others  of  his  own  commu- 
nion,3  as  stopping  the  mouths  of  the  protestants, 
when  they  ask  the  Romanists,  why  no  footsteps  of 
their  modern  doctrines  and  practices  appear  in  the 
earliest  writers  of  the  church  ;  the  answer  is  ready 


upon  eJl  occasions,  from  this   Disciplina   Arcani, 

that  it  was  bccause  these  doctrines  aiul  practiccs 
were  kept  secret,  and  only  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion,  not  committed  to  wriring,  lest  thcy  should 
comc  to  the  knowledge  of  the  uninitiated  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  tlie  catechumens  of  the  church.  This 
is  the  reason,  he  tells  us,  why  there  is  no  account 
of  the  seven  sacraments,  nor  of  tlie  worship  of  saints 
or  images,  in  the  first  writers  of  the  church.  The 
things  were  reallv  believcd  and  praetised  from  the 
days  of  the  aposlles,  as  he  will  have  it,  but  kept 
secret,  as  the  hidden  mysteries  of  religion,  which 
were  not  to  be  divulged  to  any  but  such  as  were 
initiated  and  prepared  to  know  theni. 

Tliis  is  an  artifice  that  would  justify  as  many 
errors  and  vanities  as  any  chureh  could  be  guilty 
of:  it  is  but  working  a  little  with  this  admirable 
instrumcnt  and  tool,  called  disciplina  arcani,  and 
then  all  the  seeming  contradictions  betwecn  the 
ancient  doctrincs  and  practiecs  of  the  church  uni- 
versal,  and  the  novel  corruptions  of  the  modern 
chureh  of  Rome,  will  presently  vanish  and  disap- 
pear.  So  that  we  need  not  wonder,  why  men,  whose 
interest  it  serves  so  much,  should  magnify  this  as  a 
noble  invention.  When  yet  in  truth  it  is  onlv  a 
veil  and  a  mist  cast  before  the  reader's  eyes,  which 
may  be  easily  dispelled  by  giving  a  true  account  of 
that  ancient  piece  of  discipline  and  practice,  first  in 
its  original,  and  then  in  the  nature,  use,  and  rea- 
sons  of  it. 

As  to  its  original,  the  learned  Al- 
baspinseus  has  rightly  observed,  That     Tiiisdiscipiinenot 

,  ,.        ,  ,  .  slriilly  obwved    in 

in  the  apostohcal  age,  and  sotne  time  .he«ryflrstag<Mof 

^  °    '  the  church. 

after,  they  w:ere  not  so  very  strict  in 
this  discipline  of  concealing  their  sacred  mysteries 
from  the  knowlcdge  of  the  catechumens.  For  he 
thus  argues  against  the  antiquity  of  the  book  called 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions  :  The  last  words,  says 
he,4  which  forbid  the  publication  of  those  eight 
books,  do  plainly  show,  that  they  were  not  written 
in  the  first  age ;  for  the  Christians  of  the  first  age 
ditl  never  make  any  scruple  of  publishing  their 
mysteries,  as  appears  from  the  writings  of  Justin 
Martyr.  Mr.  Auuertine  observes5  the  same  out  of 
Athenagoras  and  Tatian.  And  Daille6  joins  in 
opinion  with  AlbaspinaHis,  and  cites  his  authority 
with  approbation.  And  Basnage  is7  so  far  from 
thinking,  that  the  apostles  concealed  their  mys- 
teries  from  the  catechumens,  that  he  rather  sup- 
poses  they  administered  the  sacraments  in  their 
presence.      Upon   which    supposition,   the   whole 


1  Albaspiu.  Police  de  1' ancienne  Eglise,  &c.  lib.  1.  c.  2. 
p.  47. 

-  Albertin.  de  Eucharist.  lib.  2.  p.  703. 

3  Pagi,  Critic.  in  Barou.  an.  118.  n.  4. 

*  Albaspin.  Observat.  lib.  1.  c.  13.  p.  38.  Postrema  verba, 
quibus  cavetur,  ue  octo  libri  Constikitionum  Apostulicarum 
publicentur,  aperte  indicant,  eas  primis  sacculis  factas  non 
2  n  2 


esse,  cum  primi  sa?culi  Christiani  sua  lubentes  mvsteria,  ut 
vel  ex  Justino  constat,  enuntiarent. 

5  Albertin.  de  Eucharist.  lib.  2.  p.  709. 

6  Dallaeus  de  Scriptis  Ignatii,  lib.  1.  c.  22.  p.  142. 

7  Basnag.  Exercitat.  in  Baron.  p.  419.     Alta  de  mysteriis 
silentia  non  agebant  apostoli,  nec  catechmnenos  arcebau 
a  sacramentorum  conspectu. 
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fabric  which  Schelstrate  builds  upon  the  disciplina 
arcani,  is  ruined  at  once.  For  then  it  is  certain, 
the  apostles  had  no  such  fear  or  caution  upon  them, 
lest  the  catechumens  should  come  to  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  Christian  rites  or  doctrines,  as  is  pre- 
tended.  And  indeed  any  one  that  looks  into  the 
writings  of  thc  apostles,  may  perceive  witli  half  an 
eye,  that  they  were  far  enough  from  concealing 
their  opinion  about  the  worship  of  angels,  saints, 
and  images ;  for  they  expressly  write  against  it. 
And  when  they  speak  of  the  mysteries  of  baptism 
and  the  eucharist,  they  do  it  with  the  greatcst  free- 
dom,  without  any  fcar  or  apprehension  of  giving 
offence  to  the  catechumens. 

Nay,  and  when  this  discipline  was 
n.it' eci,'ii',o.uiced  first    introduced   into   the    Christian 

alm.it    the   time   of      _  _ 

TVi.uiiian,  ibr  uii.rr  church,  lt  is  very  evident,  lt  was  done 

nuom  tl.an  whal  '  J  ' 

ibe  Romanibts  pre-  f0r  difTerent  reasons  than  those  which 

tend. 

the  Romanists  pretend.  The  first  be- 
ginning  of  it  seems  to  have  been  about  the  time  of 
Tertullian ;  for  he  is  the  first  writer  that  makes 
any  mention  of  it.  He  says,s  There  was  a  secrecy 
and  silence  observed  in  all  mysteries.  And  he 
blames  the  heretics  of  his  own  times  for  not  rc- 
garding  something  of  this  discipline.  They  made 
no  distinction,  he  says,9  bctween  believers  and  catc- 
chumens;  thcy  all  met  togethcr,  they  all  heard  to- 
gether,  thcy  all  praycd  togethcr.  And  if  heathens 
chanced  to  come  in  upon  them,  they  gave  that 
which  was  holy  to  dogs,  and  cast  their  pearls,  such 
as  they  were,  before  swine.  Hcre  it  is  plain,  the 
ehurch  now  made  several  distinctions  between  cate- 
ehumens  and  believers,  which  heretics  did  not.  The 
place  of  the  catechumens  was  now  in  a  scpaiate 
part  of  the  church  ;  they  heard  sermons,  but  not  all 
that  believers  were  allowed  to  hear ;  they  had 
prayers  for  themselves,  but  were  not  adniitted  to 
hear  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  which  were  pecu- 
har  to  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  from  whicb 
catechumens  were  excludcd.  But  all  this  was,  and 
might  be  done,  without  favouring  in  the  lcast  the 
vain  pretences  of  the  modern  Arcanists  ;  for  in  all 
this  there  was  no  design  to  conceal  such  mysteries 
as  the  worship  of  sainls,  and  angels,  and  images, 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  catechumens ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  Tertullian  speaks  openly  of  these 
kinds  of  worship,  and  with  indignation  condemns 
them  as  superstitious  practices,  belonging  only  to 
hcathens  or  heretics,  and  not  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
church. 


And  in  the  following  agcs,  no  writer 
that  mcntions  this  discipline,  among     Tiii.  provJd  from 

ii    .1  .1       .  .•  a  purtictilar  account 

au  those  tliat  give  us  a  more  particu-  or  u,e  thinMwhieh 

,  ~        ,       ,    .,   .  tliey  coin  ealcd  from 

lar  aecount  or  what  thmgs  were  con-  "«■    catechumen». 

°  Wliicli  were,  I.  The 

cealed  from  the  knowiedge  or  inspec-  ™anncrofadmini_- 

o  x  tenng  bapt._m. 

tion  of  the  catechumens,  ever  so  much 
as  intimatcs,  that  the  worship  of  saints  and  images 
was  in  the  number  of  the  mysteries  of  the  church 
which  they  concealed  from  them.  But  the  myste- 
rics  which  they  Were  so  careful  in  some  measure  to 
hide  from  them,  were,  1.  The  manner  of  administer- 
ing  baptism.  2.  The  unction  of  chrism  or  coiifirm- 
ation.  3.  The  ordination  of  priests.  4.  The  man- 
ner  of  celebrating  the  eucharist.  5.  The  hturgy 
or  Divine  service  of  the  church.  G.  And  for  some 
time,  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  the  creed,  and  the 
Lord's  prayer,  till  they  became  greater  proficients, 
and  were  ready  for  baptism.  In  the  first  place,  that 
they  were  careful  to  coneeal  from  them  the  manner 
of  administering  baptism,  appcars  from  this,  that 
catechumcns  wcre  ncver  so  much  as  suffered  to  en- 
ter'°  or  look  inlo  the  baptistery,  or  place  where 
baptism  was  administercd,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  first  council  of  Orange.  St.  Basil  therefore 
says,"  Baptism,  thc  cucharist,  and  thc  oil  of  chrism, 
were  things  that  the  uninitiated  wcre  not  allowed 
to  look  upon.  And  St.  Austin,12  putting  the  ques- 
tion,  ^Vhat  things  wcre  kept  secret,  and  not  made 
public  in  the  church  ?  answers,  The  sacrament  of 
baptism,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist.  For 
even  pagans  may  see  our  good  works,  but  the  sacra- 
ments  are  kept  hiddcn  from  thcm.  And  as  they 
did  not  admit  catechumens  to  sce  baptism  adminis- 
tercd,  so  neither  did  they  ordinarily  discourse  of  it 
before  them  in  plain  terms,  but  in  a  mystical  way, 
or  else  wholly  excluded  them  from  such  discourses, 
as  incompetent  hearers.  We  do  not  speak  openly, 
says  St.  Cyril,"  of  the  sacraments  bcfore  the  cate- 
chumens,  but  delivcr  many  things  covertly,  that  the 
faithful  who  know  them,  may  understand  us,  and 
they  who  know  them  not,  may  receive  no  harm. 
So  Theodoret,"  "We  discourse  of  mysteries  obscurely 
because  of  the  unbaptized ;  but  when  they  are  gone, 
we  speak  plainly  before  the  initiated.  In  like  man- 
ner  Nazianzen,15  speaking  of  baptism,  You  have 
heard,  says  he,  so  much  of  the  mystery  as  we  are 
allowed  to  speak  publicly  in  the  ears  of  all,  and  the 
rest  you  shall  hear  privately,  which  you  must  retain 
secret  within  yourself,  and  keep  under  the  seal  of 
baptism.     A  great  many  other  passages  may  be  read 


8  Tertul.  Apol.  c.  7.  Ex  forma  omnibus  mvsteriis  sileutii 
fitles  adhibetur. 

0  Tertul.  de  Praescript.  advers.  Hoeretic.  cap.  41.  In 
primis  quio  catechumenus.  quis  fidelis,  mcertum  est  pariier 
adeunt,  pariter  audiuut,  pariter  orant :  etiam  ethnici  si 
supervenerint,  sanctum  canibus,  et  porcis  margaritas,  licet 
non  veras,  jactabunt. 

10  Conc.  Arausican.  can.  19.  Ad  baptistcrium  catechu- 
mcni  nunquam  admittendi. 


11  Basil.  de  Spiritu  Sancto,  c.  27.  "A  ovb"t  tiroTrrtvtw 
t]Zi<zi  toTs  .-/.i-ijjTot.,  t.  2.  p.  352. 

12  Aug.  Com.  in  Psal.  ciii.  Concio.  1.  t.  8.  p.  484.  Quidest 
quod  occultum  est,  et  non  publicum  in  ecclesia?  Sacra- 
mentum  baptismi,  sacramentum  eucharistia..  Opera  nostra 
bona  vident  et  pagani,  sacrameuta  vero  occultantur  illis. 

'3  Cyril.  Catech.6.  n.  16. 
"  Theodor.  Quyest.  15.  in  Numer.  t.  1.  p.  149. 
■     >*  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  t.  1.  p.  672. 
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in  Chiysostom,"  Theodoret,"  Cvril  of  Alexandria," 
the  author  uuder  the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagite,1"  and  the  Apostolical  Canons,,J>  with  many 
others  to  the  same  purpose.  From  all  which  we 
learn,  that  though  the  aneients  acquainted  the  eate- 
chumens  with  the  doctrine  of  baptism  so  far  as  to 
make  them  understand  the  spiritual  nature  and  cle- 
sign  of  it,  yet  they  never  admitted  them  to  thc  sight 
of  the  outward  ceremony,  nor  so  much  as  to  hcar  any 
plain  discourse  about  the  manner  of  its  administra- 
tion,  till  they  were  fitted  and  prepared  for  the  actual 
reception  of  it. 

And  they  observed  the  same  disci- 

SfoliJiv;  W      pline  in  reference  to  the  holy  unction 

lenng  ihe  hoij  u.ic-  or  chrism,  which  the  Latins  eall  im- 

tionorconfirmation. 

position  of  hands,  or  confinnation. 
St.  Basil,:l  speaking  of  the  oil  which  was  i  sed  to 
be  consecrated  and  used  in  this  ceremony,  says,  It 
was  one  of  tho:e  things  whieh  the  uninitiated  were 
not  allowed  to  look  upon.  And  Pope  Innocent 
I.,  writing  to  another  bishop  about  confirmation, 
and  the  form  of  words  used  in  the  administration 
of  it,  says,  He  could~  not  repeat  the  worcls,  lest  he 
should  seem  to  disclose  the  mystery,  rather  than 
answer  the  question  proposed. 

A  third  thing  which  they  concealed 
ThMu.  The  orji-  froin   the  catechumens,  was  the  or- 

natiou  of  pr.ests.  .  , 

dmation  of  pnests.  Ihe  councu  of 
Laodicea23  has  a  canon  to  this  purpose,  That  ordin- 
ations  shall  not  be  performed  in  the  presence  of 
the  hearers,  that  is,  the  catechumens.  And  Chry- 
sostom,  speaking  of  this  office,  and  the  solemn 
prayers  used  at  the  consecration,  delivers  himself 
in  an  obscure  and  covert  way,  because  of  the  cate- 
chumens.  He  that  ordains,  says  he,  requires  the 
prayers  of  the  church,21  and  they  then  join  their 
suffrage,  and  echo  forth  those  words  which  the  in- 
iliated  know.  For  we  may  not  speak  them  openly 
before  the  uninitiated  catechumens. 

A  fourth  thing  which   they  con- 

cealed  from  the  catechumens,  was  the 


Sect.7. 
FourlhW.  The  li- 
turL-r  or  puhlic 

(r'):,?:'.h.  «k u  the  public  liturgy  or  solemn  prayers  of 


sfor  the  ener- 
penitents, 


and  the  faitlifuL 


the  church.  For  one  rank  of  the  ca- 
techumens,  the  audientes  or  hearers, 
were  only  permitted  to  stay  and  hear  the  sermon, 
but  not  any  prayers  of  the  church.  .Another  sort, 
called  kneelers  or  prostrators,  had  the  prayers  of 
the   church  particularly   for   themselves,   but    no 


others.  And  the  competentes  stayed  only  to  hrar 
the  prayers  offered  up  for  themselves  and  the  encr- 
gumens,  and  then  were  dismisscd.  They  might  not 
stay  to  hear  so  much  as  the  prayers  for  the  peni- 
tents,  mueh  less  the  prayers  for  the  church  militant, 
or  any  others  preceding  the  communion.  But  bc- 
fore  all  thcse,  the  usual  word  of  command  was  givcn 
by  the  deacons,  or  sacred  heralds  of  thc  chureh,  Ne 
quis  audientium,  or,  Ite,  missa  est,  Catechumens,  de- 
part.  From  whence  it  is  easy  to  collect  further, 
that  thc  solemn  office  of  the  absolution  of  pcnitents 
was  never  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  cate- 
chumens.  For  the  time  of  absolution  was  not  till 
all  others  were  dismissed,  except  the  penitents  thcm- 
sclvcs  who  were  to  be  absolved,  which  was  immc- 
diately  before  their  going  to  the  altar  to  begin  the 
communion  service.  As  seems  to  be  clear  from 
those  words  of  Optatus,  where  he  speaks  of  it  as  the 
common  custom,  both  in  the  church  and  among  the 
Donatists,23  to  gi  ve  imposition  of  hands  for  absolution, 
immediately  before  their  going  to  say  the  Lord's  prayer 
at  the  altar.  AU  these  things  therefore  were  kept  se- 
cret  from  the  catechumens ;  for  they  were  never  suf- 
fered  to  be  hearers  or  spectators  of  any  part  of  them. 

But  as  the  eucharist  was  the  high-  Sect  8 

est  mystery  in  the  Christian  service,  ncT'ofhceiebrlun|n' 
so  they  were  most  careful  to  conceal 
the  manner  of  its  celebration  from  the  catechumens. 
And  in  this  they  made  a  difference  between  one  sort 
of  penitents  and  the  catechumens.  For  the  highest 
class  of  penitents,  callcd  consistentes  or  co-standers, 
were  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  communion  pray- 
ers,  and  see  the  oblation  offered  and  receivedby  the 
faithful,  though  they  might  not  partake  with  them. 
But  catechumens  of  all  ranks  were  wholly  excluded 
from  all  this.  They  were  always  dismissed  before 
these  prayers  began,  and  the  doors  of  the  church 
were  locked  and  guarded  by  proper  officers,  to  the 
intent  that  no  uninitiated  person  should  indiscreetly 
rash  in  upon  them.  AVe  shut  the  doors,  says  Chry- 
sostonv"  when  we  celebrate  the  holy  mysteries,  and 
drive  away  all  uninitiated  persons.  This  was  one 
of  the  secrets  of  the  church,  as  we  heard  St.  Austin 
before"  speak  of  it;  one  of  the  things  which  a 
catechumen  might  not  look  upon,  according  to  St. 
Basil.3  Therefore  the  author  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  •*  makes  it  part  of  the  deacon's  office, 
not  only  to  command  their  absence,  but  also  to  keep 


16  Chrys.  Hom.  40.  in  1  Cor.  p.  688.  Hom.  46.  in  Act.  p. 
868.  t.  4.'  Ed.  Savil. 

"  Theodor.  Hceret.  Fabul.  lib.  5.  c.  18. 

■  Cvril.  adv.  Julian.  lib.  7.  t.  6.  p.  217.  "  Dionys. 

Eccles.  Hierar.  c.  2.  p.  251.  20  Canon.  Apost.  c.  83. 

21  Basil.  de  Spiritu  Saneto.  c.  27. 

22  Innocent.  Ep.  1.  ad  Decentium  Eugubin.  c.  3.  Verba 
vero  dicere  non  possum,  ne  magis  prodere  videar,  quam  ad 
consultationem  respondere. 

23  Conc.  Laodic.  can.  5.  Mi;  Stiv  Tiis  xtlPOTOVia^  t7rl 
•rrupovaia  aicpoutfiivwv  yivtaQai. 


2<  Chrysost.  Hom.  18.  in  2  Cor.  p.  872.  'O  fxlWmu  x*'- 
pcroviXv,  x<is  EKEIVMV  liixas  naXii  To-re,  Kai  aiiToi  cttiC/ii- 
tpiXovTai,  Kai  £7rifiowo-iv,  airep  ialaiv  oi  /jLS/ivijuivoi'  ov 
yap  oi}  3*//ns  Itl  twv  (zuvtjtiov  iKKaXuirTziv  airavTa. 

25  Optat.  cont.  Pannen.  lib.  2.  p.  57.  Inter  vicina  mo- 
menta,  dum  manus  imponitis  et  delicta  donatis,  mox  ad 
altare  conversi,  Dominicam  orationem  practermittere  non 
potestis.     Vid.  Constitut.  Apost.  lib.  8.  cap.  6" — 9. 

»  Chrys.  Hom.  23.  in  Mat.  p.  236. 

"  Ang.  in  Psal.  ciii.  ^8  Basil.  de  Spir.  Sanct.  c.  27. 

-'  Cuustit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57.  lib.  8.  c.  11. 
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fhe  doors,  that  none  might  comc  in,  during  (he  time 
of  the  oblation.  Epiphanius 3a  and  St.  Jerom" 
Lring  it  as  a  charge  against  the  Marcionites,  that 
they  despiscd  this  discipline,  and  admitlcd  catechu- 
mens  indiscriminatcly  with  the  faithful  to  all  thcir 
mysteries.  And  Palladius32  forms  a  like  charge 
against  the  enemics  of  Chrysostom,  that  in  the  tu- 
mult  they  raiscd  against  him,  they  gave  occasion  to 
the  uninitiated  to  brcak  into  the  church,  and  see 
those  things  whieh  it  was  not  lawful  for  thcm  toset 
their  eyes  upon.  Nay,  so  strict  was  the  church 
then  in  the  observation  of  this  discipline,  that 
Athanasius  convictcd  the  Mcletians  of  faise  witness 
against  him,  when  they  pretended  to  prove,  by  the 
testimony  of  some  catechumcns,  that  Macarius,  one 
of  his  presbyters,  had  overturned  the  communion 
table  in  the  time  of  the  oblation  :  he  argued,  that 
this  could  not  be  so,  becausc,33  if  the  catcchumcns 
were  present,  there  could  then  be  no  oblation. 

Nor  did  they  only  exclude  catechumens  from 
the  sight  of  these  mysteries,  but  also  from  all  dis- 
courscs  which  treated  plainly  about  them.  Thcy 
made  a  distinction  between  moral  and  mystcrious 
subjects,  and  admitted  the  catechumens  to  the  one, 
but  not  to  the  other,  as  I  have  had  occasion  for- 
merly  to  shovv31  from  the  testimonies  of  Theodoret,35 
St.  Austin,3"  and  St.  Ambrose.37  To  which  we  may 
here  add  that  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalcm :  You  vvas 
once,  says  hc,  a  catcchumen,  and  then  we3s  did  not 
discoursc  of  mystcries  to  you  :  and  novv  that  you 
havc  attaincd  by  experience  to  the  height  of  those 
tliings  which  we  teach,  you  will  easily  pcrccive 
that  catechumens  are  not  worthy  to  be  hcarcrs  of 
such  things.  And  that  of  Gaudentius,  bishop  of 
Brixia,  who  in  his  scrmon  to  the  neophites,39  or 
persons  newly  baptized,  tclls  thcm,  he  would  now 
open  to  them  those  mysteries,  which  could  not  be 
explaincd  in  the  prcsence  of  the  catechumens. 
Sometimes  indeed  they  spake  of  the  eucharist  be- 
fore  the  catechumens  in  thcir  popular  discourses ; 
but  then  they  did  it  in  such  obscure  and  figurative 
terms  as  were  understood  only  by  communicants, 
and  not  by  the  catechumens  :  according  to  that  of 
St.  Chrysostom  f  I  vvould  speak  plainly,  but  I  dare 
not  because  of  the  unbaptized.  For  they  make  our 
expositions  to  be  more  difhcult,  tliey  compel  us  to 
speak  obscurely,  or  else  we  must  reveal  vvhat  is  not 
to  be  revealed  unto  them.  Upon  this  account  Epi- 
phanius,  speaking  of  the  vvords  of  institution  before 


the  catechumens,  vvould  not  say,  This  bread  is  my 
body,  this  wine  is  my  blood ;  but  IIoc  nieum  cst  hoc 
et  hoc,  This  is  my  that  and  that,41  to  let  the  initiatcd 
knovv  his  meaning,  and  not  the  catechumens.  And 
hence  it  was  they  so  often  used  that  phrase,  "loamv 
oi  fi(fivr\fiivoi,  Et  nSrunt  Jideles,  The  initiated  knovv 
what  we  say  ;   which  phrase  Casaubon n  has  ob- 
served  to  occur  no  less  than  fifty  times  in  the  writ- 
ings  of  St.  Chrysostom.     Casaubon  makes  another 
good  observation  upon  this  matter,  which  the  learn- 
ed  Albertinus  takes  from  him,43  and  strenuously 
dcfends  :  That  vvhereas  there  are  three  things  in  the 
eucharist;    1.  The  symbols,  or  sacred  elements  of 
brcad  and  wine  ;  2.  The  things  signified  by  them ; 
and,  3.  The  rites  of  celebration  ;   that  vvhich  the 
ancients  laboured  chiefly  to  conceal  from  the  cate- 
chumcns,  was  not  the  things  signified,  but  only  the 
symbols  or  outvvard  signs,  and  the  rites  and  manner 
of  celebration.     For  they  made  no  scruple  to  call 
t.he  eucharist  by  the  name  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood  before  the  catechumens,  at  the  same  time 
that   they  would  not   call  it  bread  and  wine,  or 
speak  particularly  of  the  form  and  manner  of  ad- 
ministering  it,  as  Albertinus  proves  out  of  Theodoret 
and  many  others.     "Which  shovvs,  that  the  reason 
of  concealing  the  mystery  from  the  catechumens 
was  not  the  belief  of  transubstantiation,  as  the 
Romanists   pretend ;    for   then  they   vvould  have 
chosen  rather  to  conceal  the  namesof  Christ's  body 
and  blood,  than  the  names  of  the  outvvard  symbols, 
and  the  mystical  rites  of  celebration,  the  iatter  of 
which  they  studiously  concealed,  but  not  the  former. 
He  that  would  see  more  of  this,  may  consult  the 
elaborate  discourse  of  that  most  acute  and  learned 
vvriter,  vvhcre  he  answers  all  the  objections  of  Cof- 
fctcllus  against  the  present  assertion. 
The  last  sort  of  things  which  thcy 
for  sometime  concealed  from  the  more     guthiy,  -ihe  mys- 

.  .  .         teiy  of  the  Trinitv. 

linperfect  catechumens,  were  tne  sub-  the  creed,  and  tiu 

...  .       I.urd's  praver,  ireiin 

limer  doctrines  of  Christiamty,  such  tbearat  sort of  «■ 

J  '  tcchumeiis. 

as  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  and 
hypostatic  union,  together  with  the  creed  itself  and 
the  Lord's  prayer,  which  the  catechumens  did  not 
learn  till  immediately  before  their  baptism.  For  so 
Theodoret  tells  us,4'  that  they  did  not  teach  this 
prayer  to  the  uninitiated,  but  to  the  baptized,  or 
immediate  candidatcs  of  baptism.  For  no  one  that 
was  not  baptized  could  presume  to  say,  "  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven  ; "  not  having  yet  received  the 


30  Epiphan.  Haeres.  42.  n.  3. 

31  Ilieron.  Cuui.  in  Galat.  vi.  t.  9.  p.  109. 

32  Pallad.  Yit.Chrysostum.  c.  9.  The  same  complaint  is 
made  by  Chrysustum  himself  in  his  first  epistle  to  Pupe 
Imiucent,  t.  4.  p.  681.     Edit.  Frunt.  Ducaci. 

33  Athan.  Apol.  2.  t.  1.  p.  747. 

34  Book  I.  chap.  4.  sect.  8. 

35  Theudur.  Queest.  15.  iu  Numer. 

36  Aug.  Serm.  1.  ad  Neophytos,  in  Append.  t.  10.  p.  815. 
"  Ambros.  de  Initialis,  c.  1.    33  CyriL  Catech.  Praef.  n.  7. 


39  Gaudent.  Serin.  2.  ad  Neophytus,  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  2.  p. 
14.  Ea  solum  apenenda  neophytis,  qua;  praesentibus  cute- 
chumenis  explanari  non  possuut. 

40  Chrys.  Hom  40.  in  1  Cor.  p.  088. 

41  Epiphan.  Anchorat.  n.  57. 

42  Casaub.  Exercit.  16.  in  Baron   p.  490. 

43  Albertin.  de  Euchar.  lib.  2.  p.  708. 

41  Theod.  Epitom.  Divin.  Decret.  lib.  5.  Haeret.  Fabul. 
C  28.  Tixu-ri)"  tiji/  Trpom\iyj)V  ov  tovs  a/uujjTOUS,  aXXd 
Totfi  fjLVTaywyov/xivovi  Siodo-KOfiev. 
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gift  of  adoption.     But  he  that  was  madc  partakcr 

of  baptism  might  call  God  his   Fathcr,  as  heing 

adopted  among  the  sons  of  grace.  St.  Chrysostom" 

speaks  after  the  same  manner:  Thisprayer  belongs 

only  to  the  faithful,  as  both  the  rule  of  the  church 

and  the  beginning  of  the  prayer  itself  teach.     For 

an  unbaptized  pcrson  cannot  yct  call  God  his  Fa- 

ther.     This  prayer  was  then  peculiar  to  the  com- 

munion  service,  and  ncver  used  in  the  church,  but 

only  at  the  altar,  where  none  of  the  catechumens 

could  be  present,  but  only  the  faithful.     "Whence  it 

was  called,  ivx>)  ttituh',  the  prayer  of  the  faithful. 

And  one  petition  in  it  was  thought  to  refer  more 

particularly  to  the  eucharist,  "  Give  us  this  day  our 

daily  bread,"aprove7riou(Tioi',  our  super-substantial  or 

super-celestial  brcad,  as  many  of  the  ancients  render 

it.     For  these  rcasons  they  never  taught  the  Lord's 

prayer  to  any  of  the  catechumens  but  the  highest 

rank  of  them,  the  competcntes,  a  few  days  before 

their  baptism.     As  we  learn  from  those  words  of 

St.  Austin,"  Now  learn  the  Lord's  prayer,  which  ye 

must  repeat  eight  days  hence,  when  ye  are  to  be 

baptized.     So  they  received  it  only  on  Saturday  be- 

fore  Palm  Sunday,  in  order  to  repeat  it  on  Saturday 

before  Easter,  which  was  the  day  of  thcir  baptism. 

They  observed  the  same  discipline  in  reference 

to  the  crecd,  which  thcy  taught  to  the  catechu- 

mens  at  the  same  timc  only  as  they  did  the  Lord's 

prayer,  a  little  bcfore  their  baptism.     This  they  did 

not  always  commit  to  writing,  but  kept  it,  as  St. 

Jerom"  words  it,  in  tables  of  the  heart,  and  dc- 

livered  it  by  word  of  mouth,  that  it  might  not  come 

to  the  knowledge  of  the  uninitiatcd  and  unbelievers. 

Which  is  the  reason  that   Sozomen  gives,,s  why  he 

did  not  insert  the  words  of  the  Nicene  Creed  into 

his  history,   because    probably    many    uninitiated 

persons  might  read  his  book,  who  ought  not  to  read 

or  hear  the  creed.  They  were  as  cr.reful  not  to  com- 

municate  to  new  beginners  the  profound  mysteries 

of  the  Trinity  and  incarnation,  till  they  had  first 

prepared  them  by  proper  preceding  instructions  for 

the  reception  of  them.     Therefore,  as  St.   Jerom 

observes, 9  it  was  the  custom  of  the  church  to  put 

off  this  part  of  the  instruetion  of  catechumens  to 

the  last,  and  not  acquaint  them  with  these  doctrincs 

till  about  forty  days  before  they  were  to  be  bap- 

tized,  though  the  catechetical  instruction  had  con- 

tinued  perhaps  for  two  or  three  years  before. 

This  was  the  whole  of  that  discipline  we  read 
so  much  of  among  the  ancients,  of  concealing  the 


sacred  mysteries  from  the  catcchumens.  Among 
all  which  we  have  never  the  least  intimation  given, 
that  thc  practicc  of  imagc-worship,  or  the  adoration 
of  saints  and  angels,  or  the  doctrine  of  seven  sacra- 
ments,  were  the  mysteries  they  intended  to  conceal 
from  thcm.  For  in  those  days  there  were  no  such 
mysteries  in  the  Christian  church.  And  thercfore 
the  late  invention  of  Schelstrate  is  a  mere  fiction 
and  sophism,  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  the  present 
Roman  church.  And  the  pretence  of  Bona,50  con- 
ccrning  the  prohibition  of  imagcs  in  churches  made 
by  the  council  of  Eliberis,  that  it  was  only  to  con- 
ceal  the  secrets  of  religion  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  heathen,  is  an  absurd  supposition,  which  nei- 
ther  Albaspinaeus  nor  Petavius  could  digcst,  as  I 
have  showed  more  fully  in  another  place,51  where 
I  speak  of  the  ornaments  of  the  ancient  churches. 

As  to  those  things  which  they  really 
concealed  from  the  catechumens,  the     s«soiu  roV  c<m- 

*  n     i     rm.    j     ii        M«Bng  these  things 

true    reasons    were,   nrst,   That   the  from  hw  c»t«hu- 

•  •  t    •  y-11      ■         niens.     First,   That 

plamness  and  simphcity  of  tlie  Chris-  "«  piamness  »nd 

1  r  J  simphcit;  of  tbem 

tian  rites  might  not  be  contemned  by  nJ^dnot  be  co"' 
thcm,  or  give  any  occasion  of  scandal 
or  offence  to  them,  before  they  were  thoroughly  in- 
structed  about  the  nature  of  the  mysteries.  For 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  out  of  whom  Christian 
convcrts  wcre  made  catechumens,  were  apt  to  de- 
ride  the  nakedness  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian 
religion,  as  void  of  those  pompous  ceremonies  and 
sacrifices,  with  which  those  other  religions  abound- 
ed.  The  Christian  religion  prescribed  but  one 
washing  in  water,  and  one  oblation  of  bread  and 
wine,  instead  of  that  multitude  of  bloody  sacrifices 
which  the  other  religions  commanded.  Therefore, 
lest  the  plainness  of  these  few  ceremonies  should 
offend  the  prejudiced  minds  of  catechumens,  before 
thcy  were  well  instructed  about  them,  the  Christian 
teachers  usually  adorned  these  mysteries  with  great 
and  magnificent  titles,  such  as  would  convey  noble 
ideas  to  the  minds  of  men  concerning  their  spirit- 
ual  effects,  but  concealing  their  other  names,  lest 
the  simplicity  of  the  things  should  offend  them. 
"When  they  spake  of  the  eucharist,  theyr  never  men- 
tioned  bread  and  wine,  but  the  sacrifice  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ ;  and  styled  baptism,  illumina- 
tion  and  life,  the  sacrament  of  faith  and  remission 
of  sins,  saying  little  in  the  mean  time  of  the  out- 
ward  element  of  water.  This  was  one  plain  reason, 
why  they  denied  catechumens  the  sight  of  their 
sacraments,  and  always  spake  in  mystical  terms  be- 


■  Chrysos.  Hom.  20.  al.  19.  in  Matt.  p.  200.  Hom.  2.  in  2 
Cor.  p.  710. 

46  Aug.  Hom.  42.  ex  50.  t.  10.  p.  195.  Tenete  ergo  hanc 
orationem,  quam  reddituri  estis  ad  oeto  dies. — — Ad  octo 
dies  ab  hodiemo  die  reddituri  estis  hanc  orationem,  quam 
hodie  accepistis. 

47  Hieron.  Ep.  61.  ad  Pammach.  c.  9.  p.  173.  Symbo- 
lum  fidei  et  spei  nostrae,  quod  ab   apostolis  traditttm,  non 


scribitur  in  charta  et  atramento,  sed  in  tabulis  cordis  car- 
nalibus.  48Sozomen.  lib.  1.  c.  20. 

49  Hieron.  Epist.  61.  ad  Pammach.  c.  4.  p.  167.  Cousue- 
tudo  apud  nos  istiusmodi  est,  ut  his  qui  baptizandi  sunt,  per 
quadraginta  dies  publice  tradamus  sanctam  et  adorandam 
Trinitatem. 

50  Bona,  Ker.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  cap.  16.  n.  2. 

51  Book  VIII.  chap.  8.  sect.  6. 
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fore  them.  We  shut  the  doors,  says  Chrysostom,5'2 
when  we  celebrate  our  mysteries,  and  keep  off  all 
uninitiated  persons  from  them,  not  because  we  ac- 
knowledge  any  imperfection  in  the  things  them- 
selves,  but  because  many  are  weakly  affected  toward 
them.  And  so  St.  Cyril,53  in  the  place  mentioned 
above,  We  speak  not  openly  of  our  mysteries  be- 
fore  the  catechumens,  but  say  many  things  mysti- 
cally  and  obscurely,  that  they  who  know  them  may 
understand  us,  and  thcy  who  know  them  not  may 
receive  no  harm.  In  likc  manner  the  synod  of 
Alexandria,51  charging  the  Meletians  for  publishing 
the  mystery  of  the  eucharist  before  the  catechu- 
mens,  and  what  was  worse,  before  the  heathens, 
contrary  to  those  rules  of  Scripture,"  It  is  good  to 
conceal  the  secrets  of  a  king;"  and,  "Give  not 
that  which  is  holy  unto  dogs,  ncither  cast  ye  your 
pearls  before  swine ;"  they  add,  that  it  is  not  lawful 
to  bring  mysteries  upon  the  open  stage  before  the 
uninitiated,  lest  the  heathen,  through  their  ignor- 
ance,  should  deride  them,  or  the  catechumens,  by 
their  curiosity,  should  bc  offended.  Therefore  there 
was  an  ancient  rule  in  the  church,  That  if  any  un- 
initiated  pcrson  had  by  any  mistake  been  admitted 
to  partake  of  the  eucharist,  he  should  be  imme- 
diately  instructed  and  baptized,  that  he  might  not 
go  forth  a  contemner  or  despiser,  as  the  aulhor  of 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions55  words  it.  And  the 
fourth  council  of  Toledo  gives  a  hke  rcason50  why 
such  Jews  as  had  been  baptized  by  force,  should 
continue  in  the  Christian  profession,  lest  the  name 
of  God  should  be  blnsphemed,  and  the  faith  which 
they  had  received  should  be  reputcd  vile  and  con- 
temptible  ;  though  they  made  a  sevcre  decree 
against  obliging  any  Jews  to  be  baptized  by  foree 
or  compulsion  for  the  future. 

c   .  ,,  Another  reason   assifjned   for  this 

Sect.  1 1.  o 

entate^wmwK»  discipline  of  silence,  was  to  conciliate 
foi  tiiem.  a  rcverence  jn  the  minds  of  men  for 

the  mysteries  which  they  kept  so  concealed  from 
them.  For,  as  St.  Basil  observes,5'  the  veneration 
of  mysteries  is  preserved  by  silence.  And  as  things 
that  are  trite  and  obvious  are  easily  contemned,  so 
those  that  are  uncommon  and  reserved  are  naturally 
adapted  to  beget  in  men  an  esteem  and  veneration. 


And  therefore  he  thinks,  the  apostles  and  fathers  of 
the  church,  who  made  laws  about  these  matters, 
prescribed  secrecy  and  silence,  to  preserve  the  dig- 
nity  of  the  mysteries.  St.  Austin58  gives  the  same 
reason  for  this  practice,  when  he  says,  it  was  the 
honour  that  was  due  to  the  mysteries,  which  made 
him  pass  them  over  in  silence,  and  not  explain  them. 

St.  Austin  adds  to  this  a  third  rea- 
son,  which  is,  that  the  mysteries  of    Thirdiy,  t0' mau 

.  the  cateclmmens 

oaptism  and  the  eucnanst  were  there-  mnre  dcsirous  t0 

know  tiiem. 

fore  chiefly  concealed  from  the  cate- 
chumens,  to  cxcite  their  curiosity,  and  inflame  their 
zeal,  and  make  them  more  earnest  and  solicitous  in 
hastening  to  partake  of  them,  that  they  might  come 
to  an  experimental  knowledge  of  them.  Though 
the  sacraments,  says  he,  are  not  disclosed59  to  the 
catechumens,  it  is  not  always  because  they  cannot 
bear  them,  but  that  they  may  so  much  the  more 
ardently  desire  them,  by  how  mueh  they  are  the 
more  honourably  hidden  from  them.  And  again, 
The  Jews  acknowledge  not  the  pricsthood"0  ac- 
cording  to  the  order  of  Melchisedeck.  I  speak  to 
the  faithful ;  if  the  catcchumens  understand  it  not, 
let  them  cast  away  thcir  slowness  and  hasten  to  the 
knowledge  of  it.  They  that  do  not  yet  eat  of  this61 
banquet,  let  them  hasten  upon  invitation.  The 
feast  of  Easter  is  at  hand.  Give  in  your  name  to 
baptism.  If  the  festival  does  not  excite  you,  let 
curiosity  draw  you,  that  you  may  know  that  which 
is  said,  "  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my 
blood,  dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  him." 

These  were  the  reasons  which  engaged  the  an- 
cients  to  conceal  their  mysteries  from  the  catechu- 
mens :  which,  we  plainly  see,  have  no  relation  to 
such  doctrincs  as  that  of  transubstantiation,  or  the 
number  of  scven  sacraments,  or  such  superstitious 
practiccs  as  the  worship  of  images,  or  saints  and 
angels,  which  are  mere  novelties,  and  the  modern 
inventions  of  the  Romish  church. 

I  have  now  gone  through  all  things  relating  to 
tht  discipline  of  the  catechumens  in  their  prepara- 
tion  for  baptism.  We  are  next  to  take  a  view  of 
baptism  itself,  and  inquire  into  the  manner  how  the 
church  administered  it,  and  what  rites  and  customs 
were  observed  in  the  celebration  of  it. 


62  Chrys.  Hom.  23.  in  Mat.  p.  236. 

53  Cyril.  Catech.  6.  n.  16. 

61  Apud  Athanas.  Apol.  2.  t.  ].  p.  731. 

55  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  c.  25. 

66  Conc.  Tolet.  4.  can.  56.  Oportet  ut  fidem  etiam,  qnam 
vi  vel  necessitate  susceperunt,  tenere  cogantur,  ne  nomen 
Domini  blasphemetur,  et  fides,  quam  susceperunt,  vilis  ac 
contemptibilis  habeatnr. 

57  Basil.  de  Spir.  Sancto,  c.  27. 

58  Aug.  Serm.  1.  inter  40.  Edit.  a  Sirmondo,  t.  10.  Non 
fnirari  debetis,  fratres  charissimi,  quod  inter  ipsa  mysteria 
de  mysteriis  nihil  diximus,  quod  non  statim  ea  quae  tradidi- 
mus  interpretati  sumus.  Adhibuimus  enim  tam  sanctis  re- 
btts  atque  divinis  honorem  silentii. 


59  Aug.  Hom.  96.  in  Joh.  Etsi  catechumenis  sacramenta 
(idelium  non  produntnr.  non  ideo  fit  quod  ea  feire  non  pos- 
sint,  sed  tit  tanto  ardentius  ab  eis  concupiscantur,  quanto 
eis  honorabilius  occultantur. 

60  Aug.  Hom.  in  Psal.  cix.  Judan  non  agnoscunt  sacer- 
dotium  secundum  ordinem  Mclchisedek.  Fidclibus  loqunr, 
si  quid  non  intelligunt  catechumeni,  auferant  pigritiain, 
festinent  ad  notitiam. 

61  Id.  de  Verbis  Domini,  Hom.  46.  Qui  nondum  man- 
ducant,  ad  tales  epulas  invitati  festinent. — Ecce  Pascha 
est,  da  nomen  ad  baptismum.  Si  non  te  excitat  festivitas, 
ducat  ipsa  curiositas,  ut  scias  quid  dictum  sit,  Qui  manducat 
carnem  meam  et  bibit  sanguinem  meum,  manet  in  me,  et 
ego  in  eo 
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OF  THE  RITES  AND  CUSTOMS  OBSERVED  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  BAPTISM  IN  THE 

PRIMITIVE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF    THE    SEYEBAL    NAMES    AXD    APPELLATIONS    OF    BAPTISM    IN    THE    PKIMITITE    CHUBCII. 


There  are  a  great  many  questions 
Tiie  names  of     relating  to  the  doctrine  of  baptism, 

baptism  most  com-  ©  * 

^'.'pUtiSjeffcas  which  I  intend  not  to  make  any  part 
of  the  subject  of  this  Book,  because 
they  may  be  found  in  any  didactical  and  polemical 
writers  upon  this  head,  and  especially  in  Vossius 
his  elaborate  discourse  De  Baptismo,  where  he  accu- 
rately  canvasses  all  questions  of  this  nature,  and 
learnedly  determines  them  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
ancients.  Here  the  reader  may  find  a  satisfactory 
account  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  mystical 
signification  and  spiritual  effects  of  baptism;  such 
as  are,  I.  Regeneration ;  2.  Adoption  ;  3.  Recep- 
tion  into  the  covenant  of  grace.  In  which  also  is 
contained  remission  of  sins,  renovation  of  the  spirit, 
and  eternal  life,  which  are  the  noble  effects  confer- 
red  on  all  those  that  rightly  receive  it.  Here  also 
he  determines  the  questions,  How  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  though  sins  are  forgiven  in  baptism,  yet  con- 
cupiscence,  the  fuel  or  incentive  of  sin,  remains 
still  in  the  regenerate  ?  And  whence  it  is,  that  after 
baptism,  we  are  still  affiicted  with  diseases,  and  that 
as  well  infants  as  adult  persons  ?  How  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  the  magistrate  has  power  to  punish  those 
sins  which  are  committed  before  baptism,  even  after 
they  are  purged  away  and  forgiven  in  baptism  ? 
With  many  other  questions  of  the  like  nature, 
which  are  not  necessary  to  come  into  this  discourse. 
I  shall  also  omit  the  question  about  the  indelible 
character  of  baptism,  which  is  pretended  to  be  im- 
pressed  upon  the  soul ;  and  the  questions  about  the 
administrator  of  baptism,  and  lay  baptism,  and 
heretical  baptism,  because  I  have  lately  considered 
these  distinctly  and  fully  in  a  first  and  second  part 
of  the  Scholastical  History  of  Lay  Baptism.    What 


remains  therefore  to  be  considered  in  this  place,  is 
only  such  other  matters  in  the  practice  of  the  an- 
cient  church  relating  to  the  administration  of  bap- 
tism,  as  have  not  yet  becn  spoken  to.  And  here, 
first  of  all,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  something  of  the 
ancient  names  of  baptism ;  some  of  which  were 
taken  from  the  internal  and  spiritual  efleets  of  it ; 
others,  from  the  nature  and  substance  of  the  action; 
others,  from  the  conditions  required  in  the  receivers ; 
others,  from  the  external  circumstances  and  rites 
observed  in  the  administration. 

From  one  of  its  noble  effects,  it  was 
sometimes   styled   indulgentia,  indul-     Henie  bnptism 

,  *  ,       ,  called  inrfulgentin, 

gence,  or  absolution  and  remission  of  indui-ence,  or  >o- 

°  solution. 

sins.  Thus,  in  the  African  council 
under  Cyprian,1  Privatianus  a  Suffetula  terms  it, 
the  Divine  indulgence.  And  in  the  Roman  council 
mentioned  by  Cotelerius,2  it  is  said,  That  at  the 
Easter  festival,  remission  of  sins,  meaning  baptism, 
may  be  administered  by  either  presbyter  or  deacon, 
in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  in  the  parish  churches. 
But,  forasmuch  as  absolution  or  remission  of  sins 
may  not  always  necessarily  accompany  baptism, 
through  some  default  in  the  administiator  or  the 
receiver,  though  the  baprism  be  otherwise  a  true 
baptism ;  therefore  St.  Austin,  in  disputing  with 
the  Donatists,  chooses  rather  to  call  it3  the  sacra- 
ment  of  grace,  and  the  sacrament  of  absolution, 
rather  than  grace  or  absolution  itself;  because 
wicked  men  may  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
but  they  cannot  receive  the  grace  of  baptism,  which 
is  absolution,  or  remission  of  sins  ;  for  God  grants 
that  to  none  but  those  that  turn  to  him  with  a  sin- 
cere  faith  and  true  repentance.  AVhenever  there- 
fore  the  ancients  call  baptism  by  the  name  of  abso- 


1  Conc.  Carthag.  ap.  Cypr.  n.  19.  p.  234.  Si  haeresis  a 
Deo  est,  habere  et  indulgentiam  Divinam  potest. 

2  Conc.  Rom.  can.  7.  ap.  Coteier.  Not.  in  Const.  Apost. 
lib.  3.  c.  9.  Paschae  tempore  presbyter  et  diaconus  per  pa- 
rochias  dare  remissionem  peccatorum  et  ministerium  im- 
plere  consueverunt,  etiam  prrcsente  episcopo. 


3  Aug.  de  Bapt.  lib.  5.  c.  21.  Sacvamentum  gratiae  dat 
Deus  etiam  per  malos :  ipsam  vero  gratiam  non  nisi  per 
seipsum  vel  per  sanctos  suos. — Baptismum  vero,  quod  est 
sacramentum  remissionis  peccatoiura,  nulli  dubiura  est  ha- 
bere  etiam  homicidas  posse,  &c. 
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lution  or  indulgcnce,  theyare  to  be  understood  wilh 
this  limitation,  that  it  is  so  only  to  those  who  are 
worthy  reeeivers  of  it.  And  hence  we  may  ohserve, 
that  the  true  ancient  proper  notion  of  an  absolution, 
or  indulgence,  is  God's  pardoning  sin  by  thc  minis- 
terial  application  of  his  sacraments,  whieh  are  the 
seals  of  his  covenant,  granting  remission  of  sras: 
whence  baptism,  cntering  men  into  that  covcnant 
of  grace,  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  sacra- 
ment  of  absolution  and  indulgence. 

Another   noble  effcct  of  baptism, 

Ami  vaXirrtvc  w:ls  regeneration,  or  a  new  birth  from 

»«3'  wTauu,  '''<=  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  right- 

uneUou.  _.  ,_,     .      . 

eousness.  r-or  every  Lhnstian  uas 
siipposcd  to  be  born  again  by  the  watcrs  of  bap- 
tism,  according  to  that  of  Tertullian,4  Nos  pieciculi 
secundum  lx$i>v  nostrum  Jesum  Christum  in  tujua 
tuueimur,  We  fishes  are  born  in  watcr,  conformable 
to  thc  name  of  our  Lord  Jcsus  Christ,  l%dit\  which, 
ns  I  have  observcd5  in  another  place,  was  an  acros- 
tic,  or  tcchnical  name,  made  of  the  initial  lctters  of 
our  Saviour's  sevcral  titles  inGreek,  'liiaobc  Xptorbc, 
HtoC  'Xwc,  Zu)Ti)p,  wliich  put  together,  make  up  tlie 
namc  ixoys,  whicli  signifies  a  fish,  and  is  alluded 
to  not  only  by  Tertullian,  but  by  Prospcr"  and  Op- 
tatua.'  Hcnce  baptiam  had  the  name  of  7ra\iyyt- 
vtaia  tyvx'K?  in  Cyrifs  Catechism,  Thc  regeneration 
of  the  soul ;  and  vdujp  (<■»)&  the  uater  of  lifc,  in  Jus- 
tin  Martyr;"  and/uns  Dwiniu,  in  Cassiodorc,10  the 
Divine  fountain,  whcnce  comes  our  English  nanie, 
font;  with  many  othcr  titles  of  the  same  import- 
ance.  And  because  this  new  birtli  was  wrought 
by  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Spirit,  therefore 
it  was  called  the  spiritual  birth,  whercby  thosc  who 
were  born  carnally  to  the  world  beforc,  were  now 
born  spiritually  to  God.  And  so,  as  Optatus  words 
it,"  God  was  hereby  made  Father  of  men,  and  thc 
holy  church  their  mother.  For  till  men  were  bap- 
tized,  they  were  not  perfect  membcrs  of  Chrisfs 
body,  the  church,  nor  properly  adopted  into  God's 
family,  and  consequently  had  as  yet  no  right  to  call 
God  their  Fathcr,  or  the  church  their  mothcr.  And 
because  the  Divine  operations  of  the  Iloly  Spirit  in 
sanctifying  grace,  are  sometimes  in  Scripture  called 
the  unction  or  anointing  of  the  Spirit,  thcrcfore 
baptism  had  also  the  name  of  chrism  or  unction, 


4  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  cap.  1.  s  Book  I.  chap.  1.  sect.  2. 

«  Prosper.  de  Praidict.  ct  Promissis,  par.  2.  cap.  39. 
'  Optat.  lib.  3.  p.  02.        8  Cyril.  Cutecli.  Prxfat.  n.  10. 
"  Justin.  Dial.  p.  231. 

10  Cassiodor.  in  Cantic.  cap.  7. 

11  Optat.  lib.  2.  p.  52.  Duin  Trinitas  cura  fide  concoidat, 
qui  natus  fuerat  saeculo,  renascitur  spiritualiter  Deo.  Sic  iit 
hominum  Pater  Deus,  sancta  sic  lit  mater  ecclesia. 

12  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  038.  Aibpov  KaXu/xtv,  x«- 
pto-fxa,  [iiiiTTto-iid,  x<n'<7/u«,  <j>wTto-/jta,  cttpSupcrius  ivbvjxa, 
XnTpov  iruXtyytviaius,  trtppayibu,  iriiv  oTt  Ttfitov, 

13  Hieron.  Dialog.  adve*.  Lucifer.  cap.  2.  Sacerdotium 
laici,  id  est,  baptisraa.     Scriptum  est  enira,  Regnum  quippe 


from  tliis  noble  cffect  attending  it.  Gregory  Nnzi- 
anzen  takes  notice  of  this  among  many  other  titles 
of  honour :  We  call  it,  says  he,  the  gift,12  and  grace, 
and  baptism,  and  unction,  and  illumination,  and 
garment  of  immortality,  and  laver  of  regeneration, 
and  seal  or  character,  and  whatever  else  is  precious 
or  honourable.  And  in  explaining  these  terms,  he 
particularly  notcs,  that  it  had  the  name  of  unction, 
because  it  was  a  sacred  and  a  royal  thing,  as  those 
things  usually  vvere  that  were  anointed.  Whence 
every  man  was  in  some  scnse  made  a  king  and  a 
pricst  to  Godby  Christ  in  his  baptism,  upon  which 
account  St.  Jerom18  styles  baptism,  sacerdotium  laici, 
thc  layman'8  priesthood,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
,il  pricsthood,  which  was  only  conferrcd  by 
ordination. 

Anothcr  effect  of  baptism,  was  the 
enlightening  men's  understandings  ^,\^lT*cuf,ti 
witli  Divmeknowledgc.  IIcncc  bap- 
tism  liad  thc  name  of  tpuoTttj/ibc,  illumination,  as  it 
frequently  occurs  in  Chrysostom,"  Nazianzen," 
Dionj^sius  the  Areopagitc,10the  councilof  Laodicca," 
and  many  others.  The  reason  of  which  name 
scems  to  be  partly  from  the  preceding  instruction 
of  thc  catechumens  in  their  prcparation  for  baptism, 
according  to  that  of  Justin  Martyr,  This  lavcr18is 
callcd  illumination,  bccause  the  minds  of  those  who 
learn  tliese  things  are  cnlightened.  Then  again, 
because  it  was  thc  cntrancc  on  an  enlightened  state, 
and  the  introduction  to  Divine  knowledge,  which 
grew  by  degrees  to  grcater  perfection  :  for  Justin's 
words  may  be  undcrstood  of  thc  knowledge  conse- 
quent  to  baptism.  And  so  the  reason  is  given  by 
Clemens  Alcxandrinus,18  and  the  author  under  the 
name  of  Dionysius,20  becausc  it  confers  the  first 
light,  and  is  the  introduction  to  all  other  Divine  il- 
luminating  mysteries,  thercfore,  from  the  effeet,  it 
was  dignified  with  the  name  of  illumination.  Pcr- 
haps  it  might  be  so  called  in  rcgard  also  that  the 
baptized  were  now  admitted  to  all  the  mysterious 
parts  and  recondite  knowledge  of  religion,  whieh 
by  the  discipline  of  the  church  were  kcpt  sccret 
from  them  whilst  they  were  catechumens.  And 
perhaps  some  regard  might  be  had  to  the  plentiful 
effusion  of  the  Spirit  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  know- 
lcdge,  and  prophecy,  which  in  the  apostolical  age 


nos  et  sacerdotcs  Deoet  Patri  suo  fecit.   Et  iteium,  Geutcm 
sanctam,  regale  sacerdotium,  &c. 

"  (hiysost.  Hom.  13.  in  Heb.  p.  1818. 

11  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  038. 

10  Dionys.  Hierar.  Eccl.  cap.3.       "  Conc.  Laod.  can.  47. 

18  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  91.  KaXfrrai  oe  tSto  t6  Xutpov 
<j)toTin-/j:dv,  rbt  tpwTt^oiiivujv  t>iv  btuvotav  to>v  tuvtu  fjtav- 
SavovTtov. 

19  Clem.  Alex.  Pa;dagog.  lib.  1.  c.  6.  p.  93. 

20  Dionys.  Eccl.  Hier.  cap.  3.  p.  283.  'EtretSav  irptoTn 
(pojTO^  fieTabibojtrt,  KCU  tratrwv  itTTtv  upxtj  tu>v  Stiuiv  rj>w- 
Tuywyiwv,  ek  th  TtXnfxivH  ti;i/  dXiiGif  t«  tpwTitx/jiaTos 
iirwvvfiiuv  vuvHfjtfv. 
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was  immcdiately  conferred  at  baptism,  by  the  impo- 
'     sition  of  the  hands  of  the  apostles. 

Another  eftect  of  baptism  was  eter- 
A,.d  i»/tu,Miv»'  nal  salvation,  as  it  was  the  ordinary 
means,  not  only  of  obtaining  remis- 
sion  of  sins,  but  of  bringing  men  by  the  grace  and 
blood  of  Christ  to  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven.  Whence,  as  St.  Austin  observes,'-'  it  was  very 
common  among  the  Punic  or  Afriean  Christians  to 
call  baptism  by  the  name  of  salus,  salvation,  as  they 
did  the  sacrament  of  the  body  of  Christ  by  the 
name  of  life,  because  these  two  sacraments  were 
reputed  necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  salvation  or 
eternal  life.  And  upon  this  account  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen,  introducing  a  person  pleading  for  liberty 
to  delay  his  baptism,  makes  him  speak  after  this 
manner :  I  stay  only  for  my  father,  or  mother,  or 
brother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  friends,  or  some 
near  relations,  and  then  I  will  be  saved,  rnmKaOra 
<r<o3f|iro/iai ;"  the  meaning  of  which  must  needs  be, 
that  then  he  would  be  baptized,  in  order  to  obtain 
Bftlvation.  Such  honourable  titles  and  appella- 
tions  did  the  ancients  give  to  this  sacrament  of 
baptism,  taken  from  the  noble  effects  which  it  was 
supposed  to  confer  on  all  those  who  were  worthy 
partakers  of  it. 

.  ,  .  Next,  from   the   nature   and   sub- 

»nar°"bJanc"of 'i^  stance  of  it,  it  had  the  names  of  mi/s- 
rtmt,mmnu!uum,  tcrium,  sacramentum,  and  oippayic..  The 

uid  al},pa-,is.  twQ    £rst    0I-   wJjJcJj     are    SQ    commorlj 

and  so  well  known  to  every  reader,  that  I  need  not 
here  spend  time  to  explain  them.  Only  I  shall  note, 
that  the  terms,  mystery  and  saerament,  are  some- 
times  taken  in  a  larger  sense,  to  signify  any  sacred 
ccremony,  or  any  part  of  religion  that  had  any 
thing  of  spiritual  or  mystical  signification  in  it.  Of 
vhich  there  will  be  a  more  proper  place  to  discourse, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  confirmation.  The  name 
trtpayig,  and  signaculum,  the  seal  of  the  Lord,  is  a 
little  more  uncommon,  as  applied  to  baptism,  and 
therefore  has  occasioned  some  errors  among  lcarned 
men,  who  often  mistake  it  either  for  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  or  the  consignation  and  unction  that  was 
used  in  confirmation.  Thus  in  that  famous  dis- 
course  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  entitled,  Quis 
Dices  salcititr,  part  of  which  is  recorded  in  Euse- 


21  Aug.  de  Pec.  Merit.  lib.  1.  c.  24  t.  7.  p.  294.  Optime 
Punici  Christiani  baptisinum  ipsiim  nihi.  aliud  quam  salutem 
et  sacramentum  corporis  Christi,  ninii  aliud  quam  vitam 
vocant,  &c. 

«  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  655.      23  Euseb.  lib.  3.  c.  23. 

21  Combefis,  Auctarium  Novissimum,  p.  185. 

25  Seller,  Life  of  Just.  Martyr.  p.  102. 

26  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  lib.  3.  c.  23. 

27  Dalleeus  de  Confirmat.  lib.  2.  c.  1.  p.  110. 

28  Acta  Theclae,  ap.  Grabe,  Spicileg.  t.  1.  p.  106.  Aos 
uui  T>)i>  iv  Xpio-ru)  <r<ppayiSa,  Kai  «x  <i\]/ETai  uu  7T£i- 
pacruos. 

29  Hermas  Past.  lib.  3.    Simil.  9.  n.  16.     Illi  igitur  de- 


bius,23  and  the  whole  published  by  Combefis,2*  it  is 
said,  that  the  bishop,  to  whose  care  St.  John  had 
committed  a  certain  young  convert,  first  instructed 
or  catechised  him,  and  then  gave  him  the  perfect 
phylactery  or  preservative  against  sin,  namely,  the 
seal  of  the  Lord,  t>)v  oippayita  rov  Kvpiov.  Now,  by 
the  seal  of  the  Lord,  C  hristopherson,  and  Bellarmine, 
andothers  from  him,  understand  confirmation  :  Mr. 
Seller,25  and  some  others,  will  have  it  to  be  the  sign 
of  the  cross ;  but  Valesius,23  and  Daille,2'  more  truly 
expound  it  of  baptisin,  which  was  called  the  seal  of 
the  Lord,  because  in  the  very  nature  of  it  there  is 
contained  a  covenant  made  between  God  and  man  ; 
and  baptism  being  the  seal  of  this  covenant,  it  was 
witli  thegreatest  propriety  of  speech  styled,  the  seal 
oftheLord.  In  this  sensetheancient  author  ofthe 
Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  uses  the  name  trtppayig  for 
baptism.  Give  me,  says  Thecla  to  St.  Paul,  the  seal 
of  Christ,C8  and  no  temptation  shall  touch  me.  And 
Hermas  Pastor,  in  like  manner,  speaking  of  some 
that  wcre  baptized  and  gone  to  heaven,  uses  the 
same  dialect :  They  that  are  now  dead,  were  sealed29 
with  the  seal  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  are  entered 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.  For  before  a  man  re- 
ceives  the  name  of  the  son  of  God,  he  is  consigned 
over  to  death ;  but  when  he  receives  that  seal,  he  is 
freed  from  death,  and  consigned  over  to  life.  Now, 
that  seal  is  water,  into  which  men  descend  bound 
over  to  death,  but  rise  out  of  it  marked  out  or  sealed 
unto  life.  This  seal  therefore  was  preached  unto 
them,  and  they  made  use  of  it,  that  they  might 
enter  into  thc  kingdom  of  God.  In  all  this  passage, 
there  is  no  express  mention  made  of  baptism,  but 
it  is  called  the  seal  and  name  of  Christ,  because  it 
sets  the  mark  and  name  of  Christians  on  us,  and 
distinguishes  us  from  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  shows 
that  we  belong  to  the  dominion  and  possession  of 
Christ.  Hence  Tertullian  frequently  calls  it  signa- 
culumjidei?0  the  signature  of  our  faith;  and  says, 
We  are  distinguished  from  Jews  by  this  signature 
in  our  bodies,3'  because  their  signature  was  circum- 
cision,  but  ours  baptism.  In  like  manner,  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  accounting  for  the  reason  of  this  name, 
says,  It  was  called  the  seal  of  the  Lord,  because  it 
was  an  indication  to  whose  dominion32  \ve  belong, 
and  because  it  was  the  consignation  of  us  to  eternal 


functi  sigillo  Filii  Dei  signati  sunt,  et  intraverunt  in  regnum 
Dei.  Antequam  enim  accipiat  homo  nomen  Filii  Dei, 
morti  destinatus  est:  at  ubi  accipit  illud  sigillum,  liberatur 
a  morte,  et  traditur  vita:.  Illud  autem  sigillum  aqua  est, 
in  quam  descendunt  homines  morti  cbligati,  ascendunt  vero 
vitae  assignati.  Et  illis  igitur  proedicatum  est  illud  sigillum, 
et  usi  sunt  eo  ut  intrarent  in  regnum  Dei. 

30  Tertul.  de  Spectac.  c.  4.  Ad  principalem  auctoritatem 
convertar,  ipsius  signaculi  nomen.  It.  c.  24.  Hoc  erit 
pompa  diaboli,  adversus  quam  in  signaculo  fidei  ejeramus. 

31  Tertul.  Apol.  c.  21.  Neque  de  ipso  signaculo  corporis, 
neque  de  consortio  nominis  cum  Judaeis  agimus. 

32  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  639. 
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life.  In  which  respect,  Constantine,  at  tlie  houv  of 
death,  desiring  the  benefit  of  Laptism  from  the 
bishops  that  were  about  him,  is  said  by  Eusebius33 
to  ask  it  in  these  words :  "  Now  is  the  time  for  me 
to  enjoy  the  seal  of  immortality;  now  is  the  time 
for  me  to  obtain  the  seal  of  snlvation."  "Whencc  it 
was  nlso  cnlled,  the  seal  of  the  Spirit,  because  every 
worthy  receiver  was  supposed,  togcthcr  with  the 
outward  element,  to  rcceive  the  enrncst  of  the  Spirit 
in  baptism :  according  to  that  of  Chrysostom,  As  a 
mark  is  set  upon"  soldiers,  so  the  Spiritis  putupon 
true  believers;  and  as  the  Jews  had  circumcision 
for  their  character,  so  we  have  the  earnest  of  the 
Spivit.  And  this  distinction  between  the  internal 
and  external  seal  of  baptism  wns  necessnry  to  be 
mnde,  because  many  men  received  the  external  scal 
of  baptism,  or  the  outward  form  of  it,  who  by  their 
own  default  could  not  receive  the  internal  scnl  of 
the  Spirit.  Thus  the  nuthor  of  tlie  Apostclicnl 
Constitutions35  observes,  that  even  Simon  Mngus 
himself  reeeivcd  the  senl  of  the  Lord,  menning  the 
outward  form  of  baptism  ;  but  neither  he  nor  any 
other  anthor  ever  said,  thnt  he  rcceived  the  intcrnal 
senl  or  grnce  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  like  manner 
Optatus  tells  the  Donatists,"  that  both  they  nnd  the 
catholics  were  scnlcd  witli  one  and  the  same  seal, 
which  he  explains  to  be  thc  outward  form  of  bnp- 
tism,  in  which  they  both  ngrced  and  were  both 
alike  bnptized.  But  both  Optatus,  and  St.  Austin, 
and  all  other  nncicnt  vriters  nre  agreed,  that  here- 
tical  and  schismatical  baptism,  such  as  was  thnt  of 
the  Donatists,  could  not  confer  the  internnl  seal,  or 
sanctifying  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  becnuse  these 
were  only'  conferred  by  the  ministry  of  the  holy 
catholic  church,  of  which  I  have  given  amoreample 
account  in  another  place.37  So  that  in  this  rcspect 
it  was  alvvays  thought  neccssary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween  the  internal  and  extcrnal  seal  of  baptism,  be- 
cause  though  they  are  commonly  joined  together,  as 
in  all  true  believers,  yet  they  are  sometimcs  separ- 
ated,  as  in  such  hypocritical  or  unworthy  receivers, 
as  Simon  Magus,  and  others  of  the  like  complexion. 
St.Austincommonlyusesthenames, 
An.i'  chararier      character   rcqius,    and   character   Do- 

Dominiaa,  llie  .    .  ,  ,  , 

mark  nr  cixiracter  m/iuciis,  the  roval  mark  oi"  character, 

of  tlie  Lord.  J  ' 

and  the  character  of  the  Lord.     By 


which  he  does  not  mean  any  internal  quality,  or 
spiritual  powcr,  distinct  from  baptism,  imprinted  on 
the  soul,  as  the  modern  school-men  now  love  to 
word  it;  but  only  the  externnl  form  of  baptisni, 
which  is  common  to  all  receivers  botli  good  and 
bad,  who  nre  duly  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Tvinity;  thcy  are  so  far  signed  by  the  mark  or 
character  of  the  Lord,  as  thereby  to  be  distinguished 
from  unbnptized  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who  never 
mnde  nny  formnl  profession  of  Christinnity,  nor 
ever  received  so  much  as  the  externnl  chnracter  or 
indication  of  it.  And  this  character  is  allowed  by 
St.  Austin  to  be  so  far  indelible  also,  as  that  an 
apostatizing  Christian,  though  he  turn  Jew  or  pa- 
gan  in  profession,  can  never  need  a  second  baptism, 
but  only  rcpcntance  and  nbsolution,  to  reinstate  him 
in  all  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  church.  Of 
which,  because  I  have  spoken  Inrgely  in  a  former 
Book,  I  need  say  no  more  in  this  place.39 

Another  sort  of  names  given  to  bnp-  .     9 

tism,  were  takcn  from  the  conditions  „ „™;„, .,', ',' "of  mu! 
required  of  all  those  that  rcceived  it,  a"d reP™"™* 
which  were,  the  profession  of  a  true  faith  and  a 
sincere  rcpentnnce.  Upon  which  nccount  baptism 
is  sometimes  cnllcd  the  sncrnment  of  faith,  and  the 
sacrament  of  repentance.  St.  Austin  uscs  this 
name  to  explain  how39  children  may  be  said  to 
have  faith,  though  they  are  not  capable  of  making 
nny  formal  profession  by  thcmselves :  As  the  sa- 
crament  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  in  some  sort  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  the  sacramcnt  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  is  the  blood  of  Christ,  so  the  sacrament  of 
faith  is  faith.  And  upon  this  account,  when  the 
answer  is  made,  that  an  infant  believes,  who  has 
not  yet  the  habit  of  faith,  the  menningis,  that  he 
has  faith  because  of  the  sacrament  of  faith,  and 
that  he  turns  to  God  because  of  the  sacramcnt  of 
conversion.  Fulgentius  uses  the  same  terms  in 
speaking  of  the  neccssity  of  baptism :  Firmly  believe, 
and  doubt  not,40  that  excepting  such  as  are  baptized 
in  their  own  blood  for  the  name  of  Christ,  no  man 
shall  have  eternal  life,  who  is  not  here  first  turned 
from  his  sins  by  repentance  and  faith,  and  set  at 
liberty  by  the  sacrament  of  faith  and  repentance, 
that  is,  by  baptism.  Whence  we  may  observe,  what 
the  nncicnts  mean,  when  they  speak  of  penance 


33  Euseb.  de  Vita  Constant.  lib.  4.  c.  G2.  "Qpa  tcat  npa? 
airoXavrrut  Tijs  d^avuToirotH  arfipayioo^'  wpa  tk  rrioTi)pia 
rrtppuyicruuTOS  ptTarry^tiv. 

31  Chrysost.  Hom.  3.  in  2  Cor.  in  fine.  KuSuirep  TnnTiii- 
Tai?   rrrppuy}?,   aTco    Kai  Tcus  7ri<rcu9  to   Tri/tvp.u  £7rtTi^£- 

TOl,    &C. 

35  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  14.  Xiptav  h  fiuyos  t?;i/  iv  Ku- 
ptio  trrppuyiSu  tXupt.  Vid.  Aug.  de  Bapt.  lib.  6.  c.  12. 

35  Optat.  lib.  3.  p.  72.  Pares  credimus,  et  imo  sigillo  sig- 
nati  sumus  :  nec  aliter  baplizati  quam  vos. 

37  Scholast.  Hist.  of  Lay  Baptism,  part  I.  chap.  1 
n.  21. 

39  lbid.  part  II.  chap.  6. 


39  Aug.  Ep.  23.  atl  Bonifac.  Sicut  secundum  qtiendam 
modnm  sacramentum  corporis  Christi  corpus  Christi  est,  ct 
sacramentum  sanguinis  Christi  sanguis  Christi  est,  ita  sa- 
ciamentum  fidei  fides  est.— Ac  per  hoc  cum  respondetur 
parvulus  credere,  qui  nondum  fidei  habet  affectum,  respnn- 
detur  fidem  habere  prnpter  fidei  sacramentum,  et  convertere 
se  ad  Deum  propter  conversionis  sacramentum,  &c. 

40  Fulgent.  de  Fide  ad  Petrum,  cap.  30.  Firmissime  tene 
et  nullatenus  dubites,  exceptis  illis,  qui  pro  nomiue  Christi 
suo  sanguine  baptizantur,  nullum  hominem  accepturum  vi- 
tam  ajternam,  qni  non  hic  a  malis  suis  fuerit  pcr  poeniten- 
tiam  fidemque  conversus,  et  per  sacramentum  fidei  et  pocni- 
tentiae;  id  est,  per  baptismum,  liberatus,  &c. 
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and  absolution,  or  rcmission  of  sins,  as  a  sacrament : 
for  they  themselves  explain  their  own  meaning  to 
be  baptism,  which  is  a  sacrament  requiring  repent- 

ance  as  a  condition,  and  granting  absoluiion  as  an 
effect  and  privilege  to  all  worthy  reccivers. 

Lastly,  From  the  ceremonies  uscd 
Th«  noi.iion  <a  in  thc  act  of  admiiiistration  it  took  the 

llienmms,  baplism,  . 

faver,  \. .  pecuhar  names  of  bantism,  tinction, 

Thal  Ihey  do    not    L  r 

i,    denote  an(i  laver  of  regcneration,  which  pro- 

lllitllllSIOIl.  °  * 

pcrly  denote  eilher  an  immersion  in 
water,  or  such  a  washing  or  sprinkling,  as  was  used 
among  the  Jews  in  some  cascs,  and  among  Christians 
when  they  had  occasion  to  baptize  sick  persons  upon 
a  death-bed.  For  then  baptism  was  administered  by 
sprinkling  only,  and  not  by  dipping  or  immersion, 
as  we  shall  see  whcn  we  come  to  speak  more  parti- 
cularly  of  clinic  baptism.  So  that  it  must  be  noted, 
that  baptism  in  the  ancient  style  of  the  church,  docs 
not  absolutely  and  necessarily  import  dipping  or  im- 
mersion,  though  that  was  the  more  usual  ceremony 
practised  heretofore  as  well  upon  infants  as  adult 
persons,  but  an  exception  was  made  for  the  time  of 
sickness,  and  such  other  cases  of  necessity,  as  could 
not  admit  of  a  total  immersion.  In  which  cases, 
the  substance  of  baptism  was  still  supposed  to  be 
preserved,  though  some  minuter  circumstances  were 
less  regarded. 

_  .  ,„  Besides  these  names,  which  were 

sect.  10.  ' 

namessTntotap-    tilkeI1  fl'0m  thlllgS   tllat   m0I"e  i™medi- 

lfan'  ately  related  to  the  administration  of 

baptism,  there  were  some  others  alluding  to  circum- 
cision,  and  others  respecting  the  great  Author  and 
Institutor  of  it,  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  others  taken 
from  the  more  remote  and  distant  effects  of  it, 
which,  because  we  shall  have  no  further  occasion  to 
speak  of  them,  it  will  not  be  improper  just  to  men- 
tion  in  this  place.  Because  baptism  succeeds  in  the 
room  of  circumcision,  and  is  the  seal  of  the  Chris- 
tian  covenant,  as  that  was  the  seal  of  the  covenant 
made  with  Abraham,  therefore  it  is,  by  way  of  ana- 
logy,  sometimes  styled  the  great  circumcision.  As 
when  Epiphanius,  comparing  them  both  together, 
says,  The  carnal  circumcision41  served  for  a  time, 
till  the  great  circumcision  came,  that  is,  baptism ; 
which  circumcises  us  from  our  sins,  and  seals  us  in 
the  name  of  God.  So  in  regard  that  baptism  had 
Christ  for  its  author,  and  not  man,  it  was  anciently 
known  by  the  name  of  daipov,  and  ^apia/ia  Kvpiuv,  the 
gift  of  the  Lord.  As  in  the  ancient  Acts  of  Paul 
and  Thecla ;  when  Thecla  desired  the  seal  of  the 
Lord,  Paul  bids  her  wait  with  patience,  and  she 
should  receive  Swpiav  tov  Xpiarov,  the  gift  of  Christ, 


wliich,  as  the  learncd  cditor  observes,42  is  but  an- 
otiier  way  of  denoting  baptism.  Somctimes  it  was 
siniply  called  ^(ipov,  without  any  other  addition,  by 
u.-iy  of  emincncc,  because  it  was  both  a  gratuitous 
and  a  singular  gift  of  Christ.  We  call  it  the  gift, 
saya  Gregory  Nazianzen,"  because  it  is  given  to 
those  who  ofler  nothing  for  it.  And  St.  Basil,  ciov 
iTriTpkxtiv  T(f  lupn>,  "NVe  ought  to  run  to  the  gift," 
meaning  baptism.  And  Casaubon  has  also  furthcr 
observed,"  that  because  the  Spirit  wras  likcwise  given 
in  baptism,  thcrefore  the  Holy  Ghost  had  somctimcs 
the  name  of  3Iunus,  The  gift.  And  the  eucharist 
also,  or  the  sacramental  oblation  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  both  before  and  after  consecration, 
commonly  went  by  this  namc,  Stopa  and  ftvartKa  i*wpa, 
of  which  there  are  various  instances  collected  out 
of  the  ancient  rituals  by  that  learned  writer,  which 
are  not  proper  to  be  inserted  in  this  place.  Baptism 
had  also  the  name  of  itpohov,  or  viaticum,  as  well  as 
the  eucharist,  which  denotes  properly  the  prepara- 
tion  of  all  things  necessary  for  a  journey  :  in  which 
respect  both  the  sacraments  were  called  ciatica,  be- 
cause  they  were  equally  esteemcd  men's  necessary 
provision,  and  proper  armour,  both  to  sustain  and 
conduct  them  safe  on  their  way  in  their  passage 
through  this  world  to  eternal  life.  St.  Basil,  ex- 
horting  men  of  all  ages  and  conditions  to  receive 
baptism,  makes  his  address  to  them  in  these  words :4S 
Art  thou  a  young  man  ?  Then  secure  thy  youth  by 
the  bridle  of  baptism.  Art  thou  past  the  flower  of 
thy  age  ?  Then  beware  thou  lose  not  thy  viaticum, 
thy  phylactery,  which  should  keep  and  preserve 
thee  in  thy  way  to  eternal  life.  In  allusion  to  which 
name,  Gregory  Nazianzen,47  speaking  of  the  minis- 
ter's  act  in  baptizing,  terms  it  i<poctaZ,uv,  giving  to 
men  their  viaticum,  or  provision  for  their  journey  to 
another  world.  In  reference  to  the  making  men 
complete  members  of  Chrisfs  body,  the  church,  it 
had  the  name  of  rtXsiWifi  and  ti\(t>),  the  consecra- 
tion  and  consummation ;  because  it  gave  men  the 
perfection  of  Christians,  a>nd  a  right  to  partake  of 
the  7-6  ti\uov,  which  was  the  eucharist,  or  Lord's 
supper.  It  had  the  name  of  fivrtatc.,  and  fivaTaywyia, 
the  initiation,  because  it  was  the  admittance  of  men 
to  all  the  sacred  rites  and  mysteries  of  the  Chris- 
tian  religion.  And  as  the  eucharist,  from  its  repre- 
senting  the  death  of  Christ  by  the  outward  elements 
of  bread  and  wine,  was  called  the  sacred  symbols, 
so  baptism  sometimes  had  the  same  name,  as  we 
find  in  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  and  the  author  of  the 
Dispute  with  Arius  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  under 
the  name  of  Athanasius.  Though  the  priest48  be  an 


.    4I  Epiphan.   Haer.  8.  al.  28.  Cerinth.  n.  4.    Vid.  Just. 
Mart.  DiaL  c.  Tryph.  p.  261. 

42  Grabe,  Spicileg.  Patrum,  t.  I.  p.  106. 

■  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  638. 

"  Basil.  Homil.  13.  de  Bapt.  p.  411. 

44  Casaubon,  Exercitat.  16.  in  Baron.  n.  51. 


46  Basil.  Homil.  13.  de  Bapt.  p.  413.  M»j  £i|;tiia>8i;s  xd 
iipoSta,  /uij  airoXeo-tjs  t6  rpv\aKT?jptov. 

«  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  644. 

,8  Isidor.  lib.  2.  Ep.  37.  "O  TeXou/ttevos  ovoev  7rapa/3\«ir- 
TeTM  ets  -rd  o-u)Tt|piuiot|  ffu/j/3o\a,  ei  o  iepeus  juij  tv  /Stovs 
etij,  a'\V  at/Tos  /Jtiv  ■wavTtas. 
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ill  livcr,  says  Isidore,  the  person  initiated  receives 
no  harm  by  the  symbols  of  salvation,  but  only  the 
priest  himself.  And  the  other"thus  argues  for  the 
Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  If  the  Holy  Spirit  be 
not  of  the  substance  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
why  then  did  the  Son  of  God  join  him  together 
with  them  in  the  symbol  of  sanctification,  when  he 
said  to  his  disciples,  "  Go  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
thcm  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?"  In  both  which  places,  it 
is  plain,  the  symbols  of  sanctification  and  salvation 
can  mean  no  other  than  baptisin.  And  hence  it 
appears,  that  the  same  honourable  titles  wcre  given 
to  the  waters  of  baptism,  as  to  the  elements  of  bread 
andwine  in  the  Lord's  supper;  and  whatcver  change 
was  supposed  to  be  wronght  in  the  one  by  the  in- 
vocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  cqually  ascribcd  to 
the  other  also ;  and  as  noble  eflects  derived  from 
the  font  as  the  Lord's  table,  whilst  the  death  of 
Christ  was  equally  represented,  and  the  benefits  of 
it  alike  communicated  to  all  worthy  receivers  in 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  For  which  reason 
I  have  been  a  little  the  more  curious  in  examining 
and  explaining  the  several  titles  of  honour  which 
the  ancients  gave  to  baptism,  that  undcr  these  emi- 
nent  characters  we  might  see  what  apprchcnsions 
and  ideas  thc  church  of  Christ  always  had  of  this 
venerable  mystery,  which  some  now  by  way  of  con- 
tempt  call  watcr-baptism,  as  if  the  Spirit  had  no 
concern  in  it  ;  whose  doctrines  may  easily  be  per- 
ceived  not  to  proceed  from  the  general  sense  of  the 
ancient  catholic  church,  but  from  particular  sects 
and  heresies  broken  off  from  it,  of  which  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  give  a  short  account  in  the  following 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  MATTER  OF  BAPTISM,  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT 
OF  SUCH  HERETICS  AS  REJECTED  OR  CORRUPTED 
BAPTISM    BY   WATER. 


Sect.  I. 


Though  the  church  always  maintain- 
BaptiSmv.hoKre-  e(j  an  honourable  opinion  of  baptism, 

Jected  bv  the  here-  £  *  * 

d'™t3e,caind  Mtrco-  as  a  Divine  and  heavenly  institution, 
!,?anns,and  cSnuL"  yet  there  wanted  not  sects  and  here- 
sies,  who  in  the  earliest  ages  spake 
very  diminutively  and  contemptibly  of  it ;  and  either 
in  whole  or  in  part  upon  various  reasons  rejected  or 


**  Athanas.  Disp.  contra  Arium  in  Conc.  Nic.  t.  1.  p.  141. 

Ttf09     tVtKZV   <TVV1}pid/JL11<T£V    GCIITO    6      Y 10S    TOV    OeOV    IV    TO> 

arvnfioXtp  toD  ayiaafxov,  &C 

1  Theodor.  Haeret.  Fabul.  lib.  ].  c.  10. 

2  Iren.  lib.  1.  c.  18.  3  Iren.  lib.  3.  c.  2. 

*  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  cap.  1.  Nuper  conversata  istic  quaedam 


corrupted  it.  The  Ascodrutrc,  who  were  a  sort  of 
Gnostics,  placed  all  religion  in  knowledge,and  undei 
pretence  of  spiritual  worship,  would  admit  of  no 
external  or  corporeal  symbols  whatsoever.  They 
asserted,  as  Theodoret1  describes  them,  that  Divine 
mysteries,  being  the  images  of  invisible  things,  were 
not  to  be  performed  by  visible  things ;  nor  incor- 
poreal  things  by  sensible  and  corporeal  things, 
Therefore  they  never  baptized  any  that  were  of 
their  sect,  nor  celebrated  any  part  of  the  mystery  of 
baptism  among  them.  For  they  said,  the  know- 
ledge  of  all  things  was  their  redemption.  Irenaeus 2 
and  Epiphanius  observe  the  same  thing  to  be  prac- 
tised,  upon  the  same  principle  of  spiritual  redemp- 
tion  by  knowledge  alone,  among  some  of  those  who 
were  called  Marcosian  heretics,  whilst  others  of 
them,  who  retained  a  sort  of  baptism,  invented 
strange  forms  of  their  own  to  corrupt  it,  of  which  I 
shall  give  an  account  in  the  following  chapter,  sect. 
8.  Irenacus3  gives  a  like  account  of  the  Valentinians, 
some  of  which  wholly  rcjected  baptism,  and  others 
corrupted  it  with  strange  forms  of  their  own  invent- 
ing,  as  the  Marcosians  did,  who  seem  to  have  been 
branches  of  the  same  heresy  under  diffcrent  leaders. 
Tertullian4  brings  a  like  charge  against  one  Quin- 
tilla,  a  woman  preacher  at  Carthage  a  little  before 
his  time,  who  set  up  to  decry  water-baptism  as  use- 
lcss,  pleading,  that  faith  alone  was  sufficient  to  save 
men,  as  it  did  Abraham,  who  pleased  God  without 
any  other  sacrament  but  the  sacrament  of  faith. 
Against  this  heresy  Tertullian  wrote  his  book  of 
Baptism,  to  establish  the  necessity  of  it  frcm  our  Sa- 
viour's  institution,  and  to  answer  the  little  sophisms 
whereby  the  libertines  of  this  new  sect  pretended  to 
destroy  it. 

The  Archontici  rejected  baptism 
for  another  reason,  as  Epiphanius5 
and  Theodoret6  inform  us.  They  had 
entertained  a  very  monstrous  and  blasphemous 
opinion,  that  the  world  was  not  created  by  the  su- 
preme  God  of  all  things,  but  by  certain  powers, 
whom  they  called  apxovr«e,  rulers,  whence  they  them- 
selves  had  the  denomination  of  Archontici ;  these 
rulers,  seven  or  eight  in  number,  they  imagined  to 
be  in  so  many  several  orbs  of  the  heavens  one  above 
another,  with  orders  of  angels  and  ministries  under 
them :  and  to  the  chief  of  these  they  gave  the  name 
of  Sabaoth.  Now,  they  also  pretended  that  baptism 
was  only  administered  in  the  name  of  Sabaoth,  and 
not  in  the  name  of  the  supreme  God,  and  therefore 
they  rejected  both  it  and  the  eucharist  as  foreign 
institutions,  given  by  Sabaoth,  the  God  of  the  Jews 


Sect.  2. 

And     by   the    Ar« 

chontici. 


de  Caiana  hzeresi  vipera  venenatissima,  doctrina  sua  ple- 
rosque  rapuit,  imprimis  baptismum  destruens,  &c.  It.  cap. 
13.  Adeo  dicunt,  Baptismus  non  est  necessarius,  quibus  tiilcs 
satis  est,  &c. 

5  Epiphan.  Haer.  40.  de  Archonticis,  n.  2. 

6  Theodor.  Hir.  Fab.  lib.  1.  c.  II. 
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and  tlie  giver  of  the  law,  whom  they  blasphemously 
distinguishcd  from  the  supreme  God. 

s,ct  ,  The  Selcucians  and  Hermians  re- 

J^\ui-     fused  the  use  of  baptisin  by  w  ater,  as 
"""""•  St.  Austin'  dcscribcs  them.     And  the 

ground  of  thcir  refusal  was  a  pretence,  that  bap- 
tism  by  water  was  not  the  baptism  institutcd  by 
Christ,  because  St.  John  Baptist,  comparing  his  own 
baptism  with  the  baptism  of  Christ,  says,  "  I  bap- 
tize  you  with  water,  but  he  that  cometh  aftcr  mc, 
shall  baptize  you  with  the  Iloly  Ghost  and  with 
fire,"8  they  thought  the  souls  of  mcn  consistcd  of 
fire  and  spirit,  and  thercfore  a  baptism  of  fire  was 
niore  suitable  to  their  nature.  But  wliat  kind  of 
baptism  that  was,  none  of  the  ancients  have  told  us; 
Dnless  perhaps  we  may  conjecture  from  what  Cle- 
mens  Alcxandrinus9  tells  us  out  of  Heraclcon,  of 
some,  who,  when  they  had  baptized  mcn  in  watcr, 
also  made  a  mark  upon  their  ears  with  firc; 
so  joining  watcr-baptism  and,  as  they  imagined, 
baptism  by  fire,  together.  Though  this  was  far 
enough  from  the  fiery  baptism  St.  John  speaks  of, 
which  some  of  the  ancients  understand  of  the  or- 
dinary  opcrations  of  the  Spirit,  which  consume 
our  sins ;  and  others,  of  that  extraordinary  effusion 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  form  of  fiery  tongues  upon  the 
apostles  at  the  day  of  Pcntecost;  and  others,  of 
the  fire  of  the  last  judgment.  A  particular  acccunt 
of  which  interpretations,  the  rcader  that  is  curious 
may  find  in  Suicerus  upon  this  subject.10  I  only 
note  further  out  of  the  anonymous  w?riter  about 
heretical  baptism,  published  by  Rigaltius  and  Bi- 
shop  Fell  at  the  end  of  St.  Cyprian,  that  there 
were  a  sort  of  herctics,  who  pretended,  that  baptism 
by  water  alone  was  of  itself  imperfect,  because  St. 
John  had  said,  we  were  to  be  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  Therefore  they  boast- 
ed,"  that  theirs  was  the  only  complete  and  perfect 
baptism,  and  all  others  curtailed  and  given  only  by 
halves,  because  when  they  went  down  into  the 
water  to  baptize,  either  by  some  curious  art  in  phi- 
losophy,  like  that  of  Anaxilaus,  or  by  some  magical 
art,  they  made  fire  to  appear  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  this  they  called   baptism   by  fire. 


Which  they  confirmed  from  an  apocryphal  writ- 
ing  of  their  own  inventing,  called,  The  Preaching  of 
Peter  or  Paul,  wherein  it  was  said,  that  when 
Christ  was  baptized,  fire  so  appearcd  upon  the 
water.  The  censure  which  this  author  passes  upon 
this  kind  of  baptism,  is,  that  it  is  adulterate,  per- 
nicious,  and  wholly  evacuating  the  true  baptism  of 
Christ. 

Another  sect  which  rejected  watcr-  SfcL 

baptism,  werc  the  Manichccs,  who,  ch*"?  ^'l'' ";',"?'. 
among  many  olher  prodigious  errors,  *""• 
maintained,  that  baptizing  in  water  was  of  no  effi- 
cacy  to  salvation,  and  thcrefore  they  despised  it, 
and  never  baptized  l=  any  that  entered  into  their 
socicty,  as  St.  Austin  and  the  author  of  the  Prce- 
destinatus,"  published  by  Sirmondus,  inform  us.  But 
whether  they  admitted  any  other  kind  of  baptism, 
or  upon  what  ground  they  rejected  this,  we  are  not 
told:  only  we  may  probably  conjecture,  that  it  was 
upon  that  general  vile  principle  of  theirs,  that  ma- 
terial  things  "were  the  work  of  an  evil  god,  and 
therefore  to  be  abhorred  as  polluted  and  profane. 
One  branch  of  this  heresy  were  afterward  called 
Paulicians,  from  one  Paulus  and  Johannes,  the  first 
founders  of  it.  Euthymius,  out  of  Photius,  gives  a 
large  account  of  them,  where  he  tells  us,"  that 
though  they  really  rejectcd  and  despised  baptism, 
yet  they  pretended  to  receive  it :  but  that  was  only 
with  a  deceitful  equivocation  ;  for  they  maintained 
that  the  word  of  the  Gospel  was  baptism,  because 
our  Lord  said,  "  I  am  the  living  water."  The  learn- 
ed  Vossius  is  of  opinion,"  that  those  words,  Ego 
sum  aqua  viva,  "  I  am  the  living  water,"  was  the 
form  which  these  Paulicians  used  in  baptism  in- 
stead  of  the  form  of  the  church:  but  he  plainly 
mistakes  Euthymius,  who  does  not  say,  that  they 
used  this  as  a  form  of  words  in  thcir  baptism ;  for 
they  had  no  baptism  at  all,  nor  consequently  any 
form  of  words  for  baptizing  ;  but  their  opinion  was, 
that  believing  in  Christ,  or  the  word  or  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel,  was  all  the  baptism  that  was  required 
of  men,  and  that  because  Christ  had  said,  "  I  am 
the  living  water."  Yet  sometimes,  as  Euthymius 
relates  in  the  same  place,16  they  would  bring  their 


'  Aug.  de  Haeres.  e.  59.  Seleuciani  et  Hermiani  baptis- 
mum  in  aqua  non  accipiunt. 

8  Philastr.  de  Haeres.  n.  8.  Seleucus  et  Hermius  haere- 
tici  animas  hominum  de  igue  et  Spiritu  esse  existimantes, 
isto  baptismo  non  utuntur,  propter  verbum  hoc  quod  dixit 
Johannes  Baptista:  Ipse  vos  baptizabit  in  Spiritu  et 
igne. 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Electa  ex  Scriptura,  ap.  Combefis  Aucta- 
ritim,  t.  1.  p.  202.  "Evioi  di,  wstpijoiv  'Hpai<\iu>v,  Trvpl-ra 
aira  Ttow  o<ppayi^ofitvu>v  KaTto>)fi.>]vavTO.  Irenaeus,  lib.  1. 
c.  21,  has  something  like  this,  ot'  the  Carpocratiaus. 

10  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  t.  1.  p.  G30. 

11  Anonym.  de  Baptismo  Haereticorum,  ad  calcem  Cypri- 
ani,  p.  30.  Tcntant  nonnulli  iterum  tractare  se  solos  in- 
tegrum  atque  perfectum,  non  sicuti  nos,  mutilatum  et 
decurtatjm  baptisma  tradere.     Quod  taliter  dicantur  adsig- 


nare,  ut  quam  mox   in  aquam  descenderunt,  statim  super 
aquam  ignis  appareat,  &c. 

12  Aug.  de  Haeres.  cap.  4G.  Baptismum  in  aqua  nihil 
cuiquara  perhibent  salutis  adferre  :  Ncc  queuquara  eorum 
quos  decipiunt,  baptizaudum  putant. 

13  Praedestinatorum  Haeresis,  c.  4G. 

"  Euthym.  Panoplia.  Par.  2.  Titul.  21.  p.  48.  Quin 
etiam  cum  baptismum  aspernentur,  illud  tamen  se  fingunt 
suscipere:  Nam  Evangelii  verba  baptismum  existimant, 
quoniam  Dominus,  Ego  sum,  inquit,  aqua  viva. 

15  Voss.  de  Baptismo,  Disp.  1.  Thes.  2.  p.  28. 

16  Euthym.  ibid.  Liberos  etiam  suos  ab  ecclesiae  presby- 
teris  salutari  baptismo  volunt  aliquando  lustrari;  existi- 
mant  enim  crucem  et  baptismum  corpori  prodesse.  Horum 
tamen  vim  ad  animae  purgationem  pervenire  non  putant, 
nec  ullam  aliam  afferre  utilitatem. 
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children  to  ,the  presbyters  of  the  church  to  he 
baptized  after  the  catholic  way,  because  they  had 
an  opinion  that  both  baptism  and  the  cross  were 
of  some  advantage  to  the  body  for  the  cure  of 
diseases,  but  of  no  other  efficacy,  benefit,  or  virtue 
to  purge  the  soul.  And  such  an  opinion  possessed 
the  minds  of  many  others,  who  had  no  further  re- 
gard  for  baptism,  but  only  as  it  was  of  use  to  free 
the  body  of  some  distemper  or  uncleanness.  St. 
Austin  "  puts  the  question  once  or  twice  concerning 
some  such  persons,  who  desired  to  be  baptized  with 
no  other  view  but  this.  And  Matthew  Blastares  l8 
mentions  a  famous  case  of  the  Agarenes,  who  com- 
pelled  the  Christian  clergy  that  were  under  their 
dominion,  to  baptize  their  children  before  they 
would  circumcise  them,  because  they  conceivcd  this 
would  contribute  toward  the  prevention  of  those 
distempers  and  noisomenesses,  which  are  occasion- 
ed  by  circumcision.  Upon  this  case  a  question  was 
made  in  the  council  of  Constantinople  under  Lucas 
Chrysoberges,  whether  such  persons,  when  they 
came  over  to  the  Christian  faith,  were  to  be  rebap- 
tized,  or  only  anointed  with  chrism  ?  And  it  was 
rcsolved,  that  they  ought  without  controversy  to 
be  rebaptized,  since  the  baptism  with  which  they 
were  washed,  was  not  receivcd  with  any  pious  in- 
tent,  but  only  as  an  amulet  or  a  charm.  These  in- 
stances  make  the  account  which  Euthymius  gives 
of  the  Paulicians  seem  very  probable,  tliat  though 
they  had  no  regard  for  baptism  as  a  Christian  sa- 
crament,  yet  thcy  might  sometimes  make  use  of  it, 
as  the  Saracens  did,  as  an  enchantment,  or  a  sort  of 
magical  spell ;  which  appears  to  be  the  only  use  thcy 
ever  made  of  it,  and  that  not  in  their  own  assem- 
blies,  (where  they  had  no  sacraments  at  all,  neither 
baptism  nor  the  eucharist,)  but  fraudulently  receiv- 
ing  it  in  the  church  at  thc  hands  of  the  Christian  ca- 
tholic  priests.  The  reader  may  obscrve  by  the  way, 
that  these  Paulicians  wcre  not  the  followers  of 
Paulus  Samosatensis,  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  are 
commonly  called  Paulianists  and  Samosatenians 
[though  Balsamon  confounds  them  together] ;  but 
they  had  their  denomination  from  another  Paulus 
Samosatensis  and  one  Johannes,  who  revived  and 
enlarged  the  heresy  of  the  Manichees,  as  appears 
plainly  from  Euthymius.  And  Justellus l9  and  Vos- 
sius20  have  observed  the  same  out  of  Cedrenus, 
Theophanes,  Matthew  Blastares,  Nicephorus,  and 
other  modern  Greeks,  with  which  it  would  be  need- 
less  in  this  place  to  trouble  the  reader. 


Some   add    to    the    forementioned 
sects,  who  rejected  baptism,  the  he-     what^won  th« 
resy  of  the  Messalians,  or  Euchites,  <*\ta  i,Li  or  b«'p- 

..  tism. 

who  were  so  called  from  the  Greek 
word  ivx>),  prayer,  and  Messalians,  from  the  Syriac  i 
word  Metsalah,  which  is  much  of  the  same  signifi- 
cation,  because  they  resolved  all  religion  into  prayer. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  they  wholly  rejected  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  :  for  then  the  chnrch  would 
have  ordered  them  upon  their  return  to  have  been 
baptizcd,  as  Jews  or  pagans  ;  which  she  never  did, 
but  only  obliged  thein  to  anathematize  their  errors 
in  order  to  be  admitted  to  communion,  as  may  be 
collected  from  the  decree  of  the  general  council  of 
Ephesus,21  made  with  relation  to  such  of  the  clergy 
or  laity  as  returned  from  them.  But  their  error 
was  in  denying  the  principal  part  of  the  spiritual 
efhcacy  of  baptism :  they  said,  indeed,  it  granted  re- 
mission  of  sins  that  were  past,  but  added  no  strength 
or  ability  from  the  Spirit  to  withstand  sin  for  the 
future.  This  we  learn  from  Theodoret,  who  com- 
paring  the  doctrine  of  the  catholic  church  and  that 
of  the  Messalians  upon  this  point  together,  delivers 
himself-2  to  this  purpose  :  Baptism,  says  he,  is  not 
like  a  razor  only,  as  the  Messalian  enthusiasts  call 
it,  which  takes  away  sins  that  are  past ;  though  it 
has  this  effect  among  many  others  :  for  if  this  were 
the  only  work  of  baptism,  for  what  reason  should 
we  baptize  infants,  who  have  never  yet  tasted  of 
sin  ?  For  the  sacrament  does  not  only  promise 
this  effect,  but  greater  and  more  perfect  things  than 
that.  It  is  the  earnest  of  future  good,  the  type  of 
the  resurrection  to  come  hereafter,  the  communica- 
tion  of  our  Lord's  passion,  the  participation  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection,  the  garment  of  salvation,  the 
clothing  of  joy,  and  the  robe  of  light,  or  rather,  light 
itself.  So  that  we  must  allow  Theodoret  to  be  his 
own  interpreter,  when  he  seems  to  give  a  more 
harsh  account  of  these  Messalians  in  another  place, 
describing  them  as  men  who  taught,  that  no  man- 
ner23  of  advantage  accrued  from  Divine  baptisra 
to  those  who  received  it,  but  that  it  was  only  fervent 
prayer  that  expelled  the  indwelling  devil  out  of 
men's  minds.  For  this  is  to  be  understood  with 
the  forementioned  exception,  that  they  allowed 
baptism  so  far  to  be  useful,  as  to  wash  away  all 
former  sins,  but  not  to  grant  any  further  perfection. 
And  so  Harmenopulus  ™  represents  their  doctrine, 
as  teaching,  that  neither  baptism  nor  participation 
of  the  eucharist  could  give  a  man  the  perfection  of 


17  Aug.  Ep.  23.  ad  15onifacium. 

18  Blastar.  Syntagm.  Can.  Litera  B.  cap.  3.  ap.  Bevereg. 
Pandect.  t.  2.  p.  42.  Vid.  Balsamon  iu  Photii  Nomocanon, 
Tit.  13.  de  Laicis,  cap.  2.  et  Baron.  an.  1148.  p.  358.  t.  12. 
It.  an.  1115.  p.  314. 

19  Justel.  Not.  in  can.  19.  Codicis  Eccl.  Universae. 

20  Voss.  de  Baptismo,  Disp.  20.  p.  211. 

21  Conc.  Ephes.  Act.  7.  t.3.  p.  809. 

22  Theod.  Epitorn.  Divin.  Decret.  sive  de  Fabul.  Hajret. 


lib.  5.  cap.  18. 

23  Theod.  Haeret.  Fab.  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  Mt]Se/j.iav  ik  tou 
Qeiou  €a7TTto*/iUTOs  wfpe\etav  Tots  d^tovfxevot-3  yivecrtiat' 
fxov>}v  oe  Ti';t/  o-7Tov6aiav  evxh"  T°"  Saifxova  tov  ivoikov 
i^eXavvetv. 

24  Harmenop.  de  Sectis,  c.  18.  Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  Lat.  t.  1. 
p.  536.  To  f3ayrTio-fia  fiij  TeXetovv  tov  avdpwrrov,  /xi]$'e  t?ji/ 
fxeTct\i]\]/tv,  «Ui  fxov\\v  Ttjt/  7rap'  auTOis  evyjw. 
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a  Christian,  but  only  such  prayer  as  tlicy  prctend- 

ed  to.    In  like  manner  Euthymius^describes  thnn, 

as  maintaining,  that  baptism  did  not  eradicate  sin. 

Thcy  did  not  deny  that  it  purged  away  former  sins, 

but  tliey  would  not  allow  any  efficacy  of  the  Spirit 

to  be  joined  with  it  to  resist  or  overcome  sin  for  the 

future.     Against  which  doctrine  Euthymius  thus 

argucs :    Our  Lord  Jcsus  Christ  said,  "  Except   a 

man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 

enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."     Now,  the  Holy 

Ghost  is  a  Divine  fire ;    for  he  descended  iu  the 

form  of  fiery  tongues  upon  the  disciples,  and  the 

forerunner  of  Christ  spake  of  this  to  the  multitude, 

when  he  testified  of  the  excellency  of  Christ,  "  He 

shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 

fire."     As  therefore  material  fire,  when  it  catches  a 

wood,  burns  all  things  upon  the  surface  of   thc 

earth,  dries  up  the  roots,  and  purges  the  place  from 

filth ;  so  the  Holy  Spirit  does,  and  much  more.    For 

it  is  a  fire  consuming  the  iniquity  of  those  who  are 

baptized.     And  it  not  only  purges  and  obliterates 

the  spots,  and  scars,  and  filth  of  the  soul,  but  also 

illuminates  and  endows  it  with  many  gifts,  as  the 

apostles,  and  especially  St.  Paul,  teach  us,  where 

they  speak  of  the  distribution  of  the  graces  of  the 

Holy  Spirit,  which  are  conferred  on  those  who  are 

baptized.     From  this  account  of  the  Messalians  it 

appears,  that  they  were  neither  Anabaptists   nor 

Quakers ;  they  neither  rejected  the  baptism  of  adult 

persons  nor  infants :  for  the  true  state  of  the  con- 

troversy  between  them  and  the  church,  was  not 

about  the  use  of  the  outward  element  of  water  in 

baptism,  but  about  the  internal  and  spiritual  effects 

of  it,  which  the  Messalians  confined  to  remission  of 

sins,  but  the  church  extended  to  many  other  noble 

benefits,  which  were  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the 

Holy  Spirit.  Upon  which  account  the  church  never 

rebaptized  the  Messalians,  that  we  read  of,  as  she 

did  the  Manichees,  and  such  other  heretics,  who 

rejected  the  use  of  water,  which  was  the  outward 

element  which  Christ  had  appointed.     If  this  was 

either  neglected,  or  any  other  element  used  instead 

of  it,  the  baptism  was  esteemed  not  only  irregular, 

but  null,  as  wanting  one  necessary  and  essential 

part,  which  could  not  be  supplied  but  by  a  new 

baptism.     And  therefore  when  a  certain  Jew  had 

been  baptized  in  sand,  for  want  of  water,  in  the 

wilderness,  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Ascalon,  ordered 

him  to  be  rebaptized,  as  Johannes  Moschus26  tells 

the  story.     And  this  was  done,  not  because  he  was 


baptized  by  a  layman  in  extreme  necessity,  but,  aa 
Archbishop  Whitgift,"  aftcr  the  Centuriators,28  has 
observed,  because  the  baptism  wanted  water.  Such 
was  the  church's  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  water- 
baptism,  that,  wherc  it  might  be  had,  she  never 
thought  fit  to  dispense  with  the  neglect  or  contempt 
of  it ;  and  therefore  she  urged  the  necessity  of  it 
against  those  ancient  herctics  who  despised  it,  even 
whilst  she  judgcd  favourably  of  such  catechumens 
as  died  without  baptism,  not  through  contempt,  but 
unavoidable  necessity :  of  which  I  have  given  a 
particular  account  in  the  last  Book,  chap.  2.  sect. 
20,  &c. 

Indeed  there  is  one  exception  against  this  in  some 
collections  of  the  canon  law.  For  thcre  we  have 
a  decree  under  the  name  of  Pope  Siricius,29  which 
says,  That  if  an  infant  is  baptized  in  wine  instead 
of  water,  in  case  of  necessity,  it  is  no  crime,  and 
the  baptism  shall  stand  good.  But,  as  Antonius 
Augustinus  and  Baluzius  have  observed,  this  was 
no  decree  of  Siricius,  but  of  Stephen  II.,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century.  So  that  it  cannot 
be  pleaded  as  a  competent  authority  to  show  what 
was  the  ancient  practice  of  the  church.  Antonius 
Augustinus  is  very  positive,  that  the  primitive 
church  had  never  any  such  custom.  And  it  seems 
pretty  evident  from  that  saying  of  St.  Ambrose,30 
That  if  we  take  away  water,  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism  cannot  stand.  But  among  the  moderns,  Beza,31 
and  some  of  the  schoolmen,  Tolet  and  Valentia, 
determine  otherwise  :  against  whose  resolution  I  am 
not  concerned  to  dispute,  but  only  to  declare  what 
I  take  to  have  been  the  more  current  and  received 
opinion  of  the  primitive  writers  of  the  church. 


CHAPTER  III. 


OF  THE  ANCIENT  FORM  OF  BAPTISM,  AND  OF  SUCH 
HERETICS  AS  ALTERED  OR  CORRUPTED  IT. 

Next  to  the  matter  of  baptism,  it  will         Sect  t 

be  proper  to  consider  the  form  of  words  baph4u|ual,n0mt  i°„f 

in  which  it  was  anciently  administer-  ^candhHo[y "'"' 

ed.     And  this  was  generally  such  a 

form  of  words  as  made  express  mention  of  every 

person  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  according  as  our  Sa- 

viour  did  at  the  first  institution,  when  he  command- 


25  Euthym.  Panopl.  Par.  II.  Tit.  22.  p.  55.  Negant  divi- 
num  baptismum  posse  radices  evellere  peccatorum,  &c. 

26  Moschus,  Pratum  Spirituale,  cap.  176. 
"  Whitgiffs  Defence,  Tract.  IX.  p.  519. 

28  Centur.  Magdeburg.  Cent.  II.  cap.  6.  p.  82. 

29  Antonius  Augustinus  cites  itout  of  a  Spanish  Collection 
of  Canons,  and  Baluzius  from  one  in  France,  under  the 
name  of  Siricius.  Presbyter  qui  in  vino  baptizat  proxima 
necessitate,  ut  aeger  non  periclitetur,  pro  tali  ie  nulla  ei  culpa 


adscribatur.  Si  vero  aqua  aderat,  et  necessitas  talis  non 
urgebat,  bic  communione  privetur.  Infans  veio  ille,  si  in 
Sancta  Trinitate  baptizatus  est,  in  eo  baptismo  permaneat. 
Vid.  Anton.  August.  deEmendat.  Gratiani,  p.  200.  et  Baluz. 
Not.  in  Anton.  p.  431. 

30  Ambros.  de  iis  qui  initiantur,  cap.  4.     Nec  iterum  sine 
aqua  regenerationis  mysterium  est. 

31  Beza,  Ep.  2.  ad  Tillium. 
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ed  his  disciples  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Tnis  the  ancient  author 
of  thc  Itecognitions1  means,  when  he  says,  Men 
were  baptized  under  the  appellation  of  the  triple 
mystery.  And  again,2  By  invocating  the  name  of 
the  blessed  Trinity.  Tertullian3  refers  this  to  the 
institution  of  Christ :  The  law  of  baptizing  was 
imposed,  and  the  form  prescribed,  "  Go,  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  another 
plaee4  he  says,  Christ  appointed  baptism  to  be  ad- 
ministered  not  in  the  name  of  one,  but  three, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Therefore  we  are 
dipped  not  once,  but  thrice,  unto  every  person  at 
the  mention  of  each  name.  Cyprian  derives  this 
practice5  likewise  from  the  institution,  saying,  The 
Lord,  after  his  resurrection,  taught  his  disciples 
after  what  manner  they  should  baptize,  when  he 
said,  "  Go,  teach  all  nations,"  &c. ;  where  he  de- 
livered  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  unto  which 
mystery  or  sacrament  the  nations  were  to  be  bap- 
tized.  And  he  argues6  further,  against  such  heretics 
as  baptized  only  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  from 
the  same  principle,  that  Christ  commanded  the  na- 
tions  to  be  baptized,  not  into  one  person,  but  a  com- 
plete  and  united  Trinity.  Hence  Optatus'  calls 
baptism,  the  laver  whieh  Christ  commanded  to  be 
celebrated  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  and  that 
holy  water  which  tlowed  from  the  fountain  of 
those  three  names.  And  to  mention  no  more  authori- 
ties,  (which  are  innumerable,)  St.  Austin8  observes, 
that  this  was  not  only  the  gcneral  practice  of  the 
catholic  church,  but  of  most  heresies  also.  For 
one  might  more  easily  find  heretics  that  did  not 
baptize  at  all,  than  such  as  retained  baptism  with- 
out   using  those  evangelical  words,  of  which  the 


creed  consists,  and  without  which  baptism  cannot 
be  consecrated. 

And  hence  it  appears,  that  St.  Aus- 
tin  and  these  other  writers  thought     Thufbrmormnii 

.,  .  .        „  c  ,  generallj  lhouBht 

this  precise  iorm  of  words  necessary  r««ssary to  be  used 

1  ,  J     m  baptism. 

to  be  used  in  the  administration  of 
baptism,  by  virtue  of  the  original  appointment  and 
institution.  And  this  may  be  further  evidenced  to 
have  been  the  general  sense  of  the  ancients,  some 
one  or  two  only  excepted.  The  Apostolical  Canons* 
order  every  bishop  and  presbyter,  that  shall  presume 
to  baptize  any  other  way  than  according  to  the  com- 
mand  of  the  Lord,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  deposed.  And  Athanasius'" 
speaks  of  such  baptism  as  null,  that  is  any  otherwise 
delivered  :  He  that  takes  away  any  one  person  from 
the  Trinity,  and  is  baptized  only  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  or  only  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  or  only 
in  the  Father  and  the  Son,  without  the  Spirit, 
receives  nothing,  but  remains  void  and  uninitiated; 
for  in  the  Trinity  alone  initiation  is  given.  He 
says  in  another  place,"  that  baptism,  which  is  as  it 
were  the  compendium  of  our  whole  faith,  is  not 
given  in  the  name  of  the  Word,  but  of  Father,  Son, 
autl  Iloly  Ghost.  Didymus  of  Alexandria12  treads 
in  the  steps  of  Athanasius:-  I  cannot  suppose  any 
one,  says  he,  so  mad  and  void  of  understanding, 
as  to  think  that  to  be  perfect  baptism,  which  is 
given  in  thc  name  of  the  Father  and  Son,  with- 
out  the  assumption  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  or  in  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  Holy  Ghost,  omitting  the 
name  of  the  Son ;  or  in  the  name  of  the  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost,  without  first  mcntioning  the  name  of 
the  Father.  For  though  any  man  should  be  of 
such  a  stony  heart,  as  I  may  say,  or  so  much  beside 
himself,  as  to  leave  out  one  of  the  appointed  names 


'  Clem.  Rom.  Recognit.  lib.  G.  cap.  9.  Baptizantttr  sub 
appellatione  triplicis  sacramenti. 

2  Id.  lib.  3.  cap.  67.  Baptizabitur  unusquisqne  vestrum 
in  aquis  perennibus,  nomine  Trinae  Beatituclinis  invocato 
super  se. 

3  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  cap.  13.  Lex  tingentli  imposita  est, 
et  forma  praescripta,  Ite,  inquit,  docete  nationes,  tingeutes 
eas  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spirittts  Sancti. 

*  Id.  cont.  Praxeam.  cap.  26.  Novissime  mandans,  ut  tin- 
gereut  in  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum.  Nam 
nec  semel,  sed  ter,  ad  singula  nomina  in  singulas  personas 
tingimtir. 

5  Cvprian.  Kp.  73.  ad  Jubaian.  p.  200.  Dominus  post 
resurrectionem  discipulos  suos  mittens,  quemadmodiim  bap- 
tizare  deberent,  instituit  et  docuit,  dicens — Ite  et  docete 
gentes  omnes,  baptizantes  eas  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et 
Spirittls  Sancti.  Insinuat  Trinitatem,  cujus  sacramento 
baptizarentur. 

6  Ibid.  p.  206.  Quomodo  quidam  dicunt,  foris  extra  eccle- 
siam,  imo  et  contra  ecclesiam,  modo  in  nomine  JesuChristi 
ubicunque  et  quomodocunque  Gentilem  baptizatum,  remis- 
sionem  peccatorum  consequi  posse;  quando  ip«e  Christus 
gentes  baptizari  jubeat  in  plena  et  adunata  Triiiitate  ? 

'  Optat.  lib.  5.  p.  85.  Lavacrum  quod  de  Trinitate  cele- 
brandum  esse  mandaverat aqtta  santta   quac   de  trium 


nominum  fontibus  inundat. 

8  Aug.  de  Bapt.  lib.  6.  c.  25.  Quis  nesciat,  non  csse  bap- 
tismum  Christi,  si  verba  evangelica  quibus  symbolum  con- 
stat,  illic  deftierint  ?  sed  facilius  inveniuntur  haeretici,  qui 
omnino  non  baptizent,  quam  qui  non  illis  verbis  baptizent. 

9  Canon.  Apost.  c.  49. 

10  Athan.  Epist.  ad  Serapion.  t.  1.  p.  204.    'O  vcpatpov- 

fxtvo^  Tt  Ttjs  Tpidoos,  Kai  kv  fXOVtti  Tw  TOV  TlaTpos  OVOfxaTi 
fiaTrTtX^ofxtvos,  v  iv  fxovt?  Ttf  ovofiaTt  'Ytov,  h  ^mpis  tov 
Tlvtv/xaTos  iv  n«Tiu  Ktd  'Ttio,o\ioiv\afxfiavti,  aWa  kci/os 
Kat  aTtXifS  ctafxivtl,  &C. 

11  Id.  Orat.  5.  cont.  Arian.  p.  535.  Ovk  tte  Aoyov,  a'XV 
€is  YiaTtpa  Ktu  'Ttov  Kai"Aytov  Tivtvfxa  SiooTat. 

12  Didymus  de  Spir.  Sancto,  lib.  2.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  9.  p.  37. 
Non  arbitror  quenquam  tam  vecordem  atque  insanum  fu- 
tiirum,  ut  perfectum  baptisma  putet,  quod  datur  in  nomine 
Patris  et  Filii,  sine  assumptione  SpiritOs  Sancti :  aut  rursus 
in  nomine  Patris  et  Spiritits  Sancti,  Filii  vocabulo  praeter- 
misso:  aut  certe  in  nomine  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  non 
praeposito  vocabulo  Patris.  Licet  enim  quis  posset  esse 
saxei,  ut  ita  dicam,  cordis,  et  penitus  mentis  alienae,  qui  ita 
baptizare  conetur,  ut  unum  de  pra;ceptis  nominibus  practer- 
mittat,  videlicet  contrarius  legislator  Christo;  tamen  sine 
perfectione  baptizabit;  imo  penitus  a  peccatis  liberare  non 
poterit,  quos  a  se  baptizatos  existimaverit. 
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in  baptism,  setting  up  himself  a  lawgiver  in  opposi- 
tion  to  Christ,  his  baptism  will  be  imperfect,  and 
altogether  insufficient  to  grant  remission  of  sins  to 
those  whom  he  esteems  baptizcd  by  him.  Idacius 
Clarus"  asserts  the  same,  arguing  thus  against 
Varimundus  the  Arian,  for  the  Divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost:  If  the  Holy  Ghost  be  not  equal  to 
the  Father  and  Son  in  the  substance  of  the  Deity, 
why  then  is  that  sacrament  of  baptism  imperfect, 
which  is  given  without  him  ?  St.  Basil"  has  a 
whole  chapter  to  the  same  purpose.  The  very  title 
of  it  is  against  those,  who  asserted  that  it  was  suffi- 
cient  to  give  baptism  only  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
And  whereas  they  urged,  that  in  several  passages  of 
Scripture  baptism  was  said  to  be  given  only  in  the 
name  of  Christ ;  he  answers,  that.  in  all  those  places, 
though  the  name  of  Christ  was  only  mentioned,  yet 
the  whole  Trinity  was  understood.  "Which  he  con- 
firms  from  the  like  expressions  concerning  the  Holy 
Ghost,  1  Cor.  xii.  13,  "By  one  Spirit  we  are  all 
baptized  into  one  body ;"  and  Acts  i.  5,  "Ye  shall 
be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days 
hence ;"  where  the  apostles  seem  only  to  make 
mention  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  baptism.  But,  says 
he,  no  one  may  from  hence  conclude,  that  that  bap- 
tism  is  perfect,  wherein  the  Holy  Ghost  alone  is 
named.  For  the  tradition  ought  to  remain  inviola- 
ble,  which  was  given  by  the  quickening  grace.  He 
mcans  the  form  of  baptizing,  given  by  the  command 
of  Christ,  Matt.  xxviii.  Upon  which  he  concludes, 
that  as  we  believe  in  the  Father,  and  in  the  Son, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  we  are  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Therefore  both  Vossius15  and  Peta- 
vius 16  are  greatly  mistaken  to  allege  St.  Basil  as  one 
of  those  who  asserted,  that  baptism  in  the  name  of 
Christ  alone  was  allowable,  when  he  so  plainly  and 
directly  writes  against  it.  Many  other  testimonies 
might  here  be  inserted  out  of  Theodoret,17  Gregory 


Nazianzen"  andNyssen^Theophylact^andotheis, 
but  1  shall  only  add  further  the  decree  of  Pope  Vigi- 
lius,  which  shows  both  the  practice  of  the  church, 
and  the  severity  of  her  censures  against  any  one  that 
should  pretend  to  transgress  this  settled  rule  of  bap- 
tizing.  If  any  bishop  or  presbyter,  says  he,  baptize 
not  according21  to  the  command  of  the  Lord,  "  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  but  in  one  person  of  the  Tiinity,  or  in 
two,  or  in  three  Fathers,  or  in  three  Sons,  or  in  three 
Comforters,  let  him  be  cast  out  of  the  church  of  God. 

Indeed,  among  all  the  writings  of  ^,  3 
the  ancients,  I  have  never  yet  met  h^ffiZS&llP 
with  any  but  two,  that  plainly  and  cver,s.'n0»"-d  "in*u>e 
directly  allowr  or  approve  of  any  other 
form  of  baptism,  save  that  which  was  appointed  by 
Christ  at  the  institution.  Gennadius  mentions  one 
Ursinus,  an  African  monk,  who,  he  says,  wrote  a 
book  [which  is  now  lost]  wherein  he  asserted, 
against  such  as  were  for  rebaptizing  all  heretics, 
that  it  was  not  lawful  to  rebaptize  those,  who 
were  baptized  either  simply  "  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
or  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost : 
but  it  was  sufficient  for  both  sorts  of  them,  upon 
confession  of  the  Trinity,  to  receive  the  bishop's 
confirmation  in  order  to  obtain  eternal  life.  This 
author  plainly  distinguishes  betwixt  the  two  forms 
of  baptizing,  one  with  explicit  mention  of  the  three 
persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  other  in  the  name 
of  Christ  alone ;  both  which  he  makes  to  be  lawful, 
and  equivalent  in  sense,  though  differing  in  words 
from  one  another.  And  St.  Ambrose,  I  confess, 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion.  For  he 
takes  all  those  expressions  of  Scripture,  which  speak 
of  being  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ,  to  mean, 
the  using  such  a  form  as  this,  I  baptize  thee  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  without  anyexpress  mention  of  the 
three  persons,  though  the  whole  Trinity  was  im- 
plied  in  it.     He  that  is  blessed  in  Christ,  says  he,2S 


13  Idacius,  lib.  3.  contra  Varimunduni,  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  4. 
p.  300.  Si  Spiritus  Sanctus  Deitatis  substantia  Patri  et 
Filio  non  coaequatur,  cur  in  sacramento  sacri  baptismatis 
nihil  absque  illo  completur? 

14  Basil.  de  Spir.  Sancto,  cap.  12.  Ov  rtXtiov  av  tis  sIVij 

TO    /3aTTTl<7/U.a,    (U    fJLOVOV    TOU    IIl/Ell/UaTOS    OVO/ia    €Tr£K'\l)6)|' 

Xpi)   yap   dirapafiaTov  /jLivetv  ti'/i/  kv  ti/  X^cooiroLto   \apLTL 
it£oLievtjv  irapafiao-iv,  &C. 

,5  Voss.  de  Bapt.  Disp.  2.  Thes.  5.  p.  51. 

16  Potav.  de  Trin.  lib.  2.cap.  11.  n.  G. 

"  Theodor.  Ep.  146.  ad  Johan.  CEconom.  t.  3.  p.  1038. 

"Naz.  Orat.  21.  p.  431. 

19  Nyssen.  de  Bapt.  Christi,  t.  3.  p.  372. 

20  Theophylact.  in  Luc.  xxiv.  Fulgent.  de  Incarnat.c.  11. 
Cyril.  Dial.  7.  de  Trin.  t.  5.  p.  633. 

21  Vigil.  Ep.  2.  ad  Eutherium,  cap.  6.  Si  quis  episcopus 
aut  presbyter  juxta  praeceptum  Domini  non  baptizaverit  in 
nominePatriset  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  sed  inuna  Persona 
Trinitatis,  aut  in  duabus,  aut  in  tribus  Patribus,  aut  in  tribus 
Filiis,  aut  in  tribus  Paracletis,  projiciatnr  de  ecclesia  Dei. 

22  Gennad.  de  Scriptor.  Eccles.  cap.  27.  Ursinus  mona- 
chus  scripsit  adversus  eos,  qui  rebaptizandos  ha?reticos  de- 

2  i  2 


cernunt,  docens,  nec  legitimum,  nec  Deo  dignum  rebap- 
tizari  illos,  qui  in  nomine  vel  simpliciter  Christi,  vel  in 
nomine  Pitric  Filn  ?t  Spmtiic  Sancti,  quamvis  pravosensu 
baptizentur:  Iis  autem,  post  Sancta;  Trinitatis  et  Christi 
simplicem  confessionem,  sufficere  ad  salutem  manus  impo- 
sitionem  catholici  sacerdotis. 

23  Ambros.  de  Spir.  Sancto,  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  Qui  benedicitur 
in  Christo,  benedicitur  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  SpirilOis 
Sancti,  quia  unum  nomen,  potestasuna. — Deniqueet  /Ethi- 
ops  euntichus  Candaces  reginae,  baptizatus  in  Christo  ple- 
num  mysterium  consecutus  est. —  Quemadmodum  si  unum  in 
sermone  comprehendas,  aut  Patrem,  aut  Filium.  aut  Spi- 
ritum  Sanctum,  fide  autem  nec  Patrem  nec  Filium  nec 
Spiritum  abneges,  plenum  est  fidei  sacramentum  :  ita  etiain 
quamvis  et  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spiritum  dicas,  et  aut  Patris 
aut  Filii  aut  Spiritus  Sancti  minuas  potestatem,  vacuum  est 
omne  sacramentum. — — Qui  unum  dixerit,  Trinitatem  sig- 
navit.  Si  Christum  dicas,  et  Deum  Patrem  a  quo  unctus 
est  Filius,  et  ipsum  qui  unctus  est  Filium,  et  Spiritum  quo 
unctus  est,  designasti.  Et  si  Patrem  dicas  ;  et  Filiuinejus, 
et  Spiritum  oris  ejus  pariter  indicasti;  si  tamen  id  etiam 
corde  comprehendas. 
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is  blessed  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost;  because  the  name  is  one,  and  the 
power  one.  The  Ethiopian  eunuch,  who  was  bap- 
tized  in  Christ,  had  the  sacrament  complete.  If  a 
man  names  only  a  single  person  expressly  in  words, 
either  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost,  so  longas  he  does 
notdenyinhisfaitheitherFather,  Son,orHolyGhost, 
the  sacrament  of  faith  is  complete  :  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  a  man  in  words  express  all  the  three  per- 
sons,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  but  in  his  faith 
diminishes  the  power  either  of  the  Father,  or  Son, 
or  Holy  Ghost,  the  sacrament  of  faith  is  void.  He 
says  further,  He  that  names  but  one  person,  designs 
thereby  the  whole  Trinity.  He  that  names  Christ 
only,  intends  both  the  Father  by  whom  the  Son  is 
anointed,  and  the  Son  himself  who  is  anointed,  and 
the  Spirit  with  which  he  is  anointed.  And  he  that 
names  only  the  Father,  does  in  like  mahner  intend 
both  his  Son  and  the  Spirit  of  his  mouth,  if  he  truly 
believe  them  in  his  heart.  So  that,  according  to  St. 
Ambrose,it  was  a  sufficient  baptism,  though  onlyone 
person,  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost,  was  expressly 
mentioned,because  inone  name  byan  orthodox  believ- 
er  all  the  rest  were  implied.  But  this  appears  to  have 
been  a  singular  opinion  in  St.  Ambrose,  contrary  to 
the  general  stream  and  current  of  the  ancient  writers. 
For  though  Petavius  joins  St.  Basil  with  him ;  and 
Vossius  after  Soto  makes  Cyprian  and  Athanasius, 
and  the  author  of  the  Opus  Imperfectum  under  the 
name  of  St.  Chrysostom,  to  be  abettors  of  the  same 
assertion  ;  yet  it  is  clear  from  what  has  been  alleged 
before  out  of  Cyprian,  Athanasius,  and  Basil,  that 
they  were  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  esteemed  it 
an  error  and  transgression  against  the  first  institu- 
tion,  to  give  baptism  only  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
Whence  it  is  also  further  evident,  that  they  did  not 
understand  those  passages  of  Scripture,  which  speak 
of  baptizing  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  or  the  Lord,  or 
Christ,  as  new  forms  of  baptizing,  different  from 
the  original  form  delivered  by  Christ ;  but  as  Eu- 
logius  in  Photius2'  has  explained  them  :  To  be  bap- 
tized  into  Christ  Jesus,  signifies  to  be  baptizedaccord- 
ing  to  the  command  and  tradition  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
that  is,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  According  to  which  sense,  it 
follo ws,  that  the  form  of  baptizing  deli vered  by  Christ, 
was  not  changed,  as  some  imagine,  but  precisely  ob- 
served  even  by  the  apostles,  and  after  them  by  the 
general  consent  and  practice  of  the  catholic  church. 
SfPt  4  It  is  true,  indeed,  as  sects  grew  up 

made  toethe'!orni  of  and  increased  in  the  church,  some  in- 


21  Eulog.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  280.  p.  1608.  Td  tis  Xpt-rdw  'Itj- 
rrovv  fiaTTTio-Sryjvai  trijuuivot  av  xd  KaTu  Ttjy  tvToXyv  Kai 
irapctdoaiv  tov  Xpt-roO  'Itjo-ou  /3ttTrTto-3'tjt/at,  tovtZtiv,  sts 
ITaTtpa,  Kai  'Ytdu,  Kal  " Ayiov  Jlvivna.  Vid.  Aug.  Cont. 
Maxitniri.  lib.  3.  cap.  17. 

25  Canon.  Apost.  c.  49.  Ei'  tis  e7rt'o-Ko7ros  r)  irpiafluTepos 
KaTa  Tij»  toD  Kuptou  StaTufciv  (jLi)  /3a7rTt'o-;j  ih  IlaTspa,  Kai 


novations  were  made  in  this  matter  ^!l,m;  l8,.Byth. 

rnlheisls  and  Prii- 

among  them.  For  though,  as  St.  cmiani^ 
Austin  observes,  the  greatest  part  of  heretics  who 
retained  any  baptism  at  all,  retained  also  the  old 
form  of  the  church ;  yet  some  there  were  who  varied 
from  it,  and  brought  in  new  forms  of  their  own,  ac- 
cording  as  their  fancies  or  the  genius  of  their  here- 
sies  led  them.  There  were  some  very  early  that 
turned  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  into  Tritheism, 
and,  instead  of  three  Divine  persons  under  the 
economy  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  brought 
in  three  collateral,  co-ordinate,  and  self-originated 
beings,  making  them  three  absolute  and  independ- 
ent  principles,  without  any  relation  of  Father  or 
Son,  which  is  the  most  proper  notion  of  three  Gods. 
And  having  made  this  change  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
holy  Trinity,  they  made  another  change  answevable 
to  it  in  the  form  of  baptism.  For  instead  of  baptiz- 
ing  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
they  brought  in  an  unheard-of  form  of  baptizing 
in  the  name  of  three  unoriginated  principles,  as  we 
learn  from  one  of  those  called  the  Apostolical  Ca- 
nons,  which  is  directly  levelled  against  them  in  these 
words  :  If  any  bishop25  or  presbyter  baptize  not  ac- 
cording  to  the  command  of  Christ,  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost;  but  in  three  un- 
originated  principles,  or  in  three  Sons,  or  in  three 
Paracletes,  or  Holy  Ghosts,  let  him  be  deposed. 
This  canon  does  not  describe  these  heretics  by  any 
name,  but  we  may  conjecture  from  another  canon 
of  the  first  council  of  Bracara,  that  they  were  the 
Gnostics  who  first  introduced  this  kind  of  Tritheism, 
or  doctrine  of  three  Gods,  into  the  world,  which  was 
afterwards  taken  up  by  the  Priscillianists,  and  both 
of  them  condemned  together  in  that  council.  For 
so  the  canon  words  it :  If  any  one  shall  introduce 
any  strange  namcs28  of  the  Divinity  beside  the  Holy 
Trinity,  saying,  that  in  the  Godhead  there  is  a 
Trinity  of  Trinities,  as  the  Gnostics  and  Priscillian- 
ists  maintain,  let  him  be  anathema.  This  was  the 
consequence  of  asserting  three  unbegotten  princi- 
ples  :  for  hereby  they  made  three  Fathers,  and  three 
Sons,  and  three  Holy  Ghosts,  which  was  a  Trinity 
of  Trinities,  as  the  council  charges  them.  And  in 
compliance  with  this  grand  error,  they  sometimes 
baptized  in  the  name  of  three  Fathers,  or  three 
Sons,  or  three  Holy  Ghosts.  As  seems  pretty  evi- 
dent  from  that  decree  of  Pope  Vigilius  made  against 
all  such  heterodox  innovations  :  If  any  bishop  or 
presbyter2'  baptize  not  according  to  the  command 
of  the  Lord,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 


'Xiov,  Kai"Aytov   Ylve.vp.a,  a\\'  eh  Tptts  dvupxovs,  r)   ets 
TptTs  viovs,  fj  tis  Tptts  7rapaK-\rjTous,  KaQaipeioSut. 

26  Conc.  Bracar.  1.  can.  2.  Si  quis  extra  Sanctam  Triui- 
tatem  alia  nescioquae  Divinitatis  nominaintroducit,  dicens, 
quod  in  ipsa  Diviuitate  sit  Trinitas  Trinitatis,  sicut  Gnos- 
tici  et  Priscilliani  dixerunt,  anathema  sit. 

27  Vigil.  Ep.  2.  ad  Euther.  cap.  6.     Cited  before,  sect.  2. 
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Holy  Ghost ;"  but  in  one  person  of  the  Trinity,  or 
in  two,  or  in  three  Fathers,  or  in  three  Sons,  or  in 
three  Paracletes  or  Holy  Ghosts,  let  him  be  cast  out 
of  the  church. 

Sec(  j  Another  corruption  of  the  form  of 

naSnd™rn^'  ?l  M-  baptism  was  introduced  by  Menandcr, 
Umm  who  was  a  disciple  of  Simon  Magus, 

and  to  all  his  master's  heresies  added  this  of  his 
own,  That  no  one  could  be  saved,  except  he  was 
baptized  in  his  name,  as  Tertullian  informs  us.28 
The  reason  of  this  innovation  is  assigned  by  Ire- 
naeus29  and  Epiphanius,30  who  tell  us,  that  he  took 
upon  him  to  be  the  Messias :  for  bc  taught,  that  he 
was  the  person  sent  for  the  salvation  of  men ;  and 
to  gather  a  church  by  mysteries  of  his  own  appoint- 
ing,  to  deliver  men  from  the  dominion  of  the  angels 
and  principalities  and  powers  that  made  the  world. 
And  Theodoret31  gives  the  same  account  of  him; 
for  he  says,  He  called  himself  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  taught  that  men  were  saved  by  being 
baptized  in  his  name,  by  which  means  also  they  got 
power  over  the  powers  that  made  the  world.  But 
this  was  so  absurd  a  heresy,  that,  as  Epiphanius  ob- 
serves,  it  never  prevailed  much  in  the  church. 
Menander  had  promised  his  proselytes,  as  Tertul- 
lian  says,3'2  That  all  who  would  be  baptized  in  his 
name,  should  be  immortal  and  incorruptible,  and 
have  the  benefit  of  an  immediate  resurrection  :  but 
experience  in  a  little  time  confuted  this  foolery; 
for  in  a  hundred  years'  time  none  of  his  immortal 
apostles  appeared,  to  convince  any  doubting  Thomas 
of  the  truth  of  such  a  pretended  resurrection.  And 
so  this  vain  attempt  upon  the  baptism  of  Christ 
quickly  sunk  by  its  own  absurdity. 

A  no  less  absurd  innovation  was 
Thirdiy,  By  the  Ei-  made  by  the  Elceseans,  so  called  from 
their  founder,  one  Elcesai,  who  taught 
them  enchantments  and  invocation  of  demons,  and 
to  use  baptisms33  in  the  name  or  confession  of  the 
elements,  or  letters,  as  Theodoret  represents  them. 
Though  what  sort  of  baptism  this  was,  is  not  very 
easy  to  conjecture,  there  being  scarce  any  one  besides 


Thcodoret  that  givcs  any  account  of  this  heresy. 
But  tliey  were  great  admirers  of  astrology  and 
magie,  and  upon  that  account  perhaps  might  bring 
the  elementa  into  thcir  baptism,  by  composition  of 
certain  letters  and  numbers  used  by  them  in  their 
magical  operations. 

The  Montanists  also,  or  Cataphry-  Seot  7 
gians,  introduced  a  new  form  of  bap-  SfK,- 
tism.  For  Montanus,  their  founder,  bt'1Uan'' 
took  upon  him  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  made 
himself  two  prophetesses,  Priscilla  and  Maximilla, 
who  pretended  to  write  books  by  inspiration. 
Therefore  their  followers,  having  them  in  great 
esteem,  corrupted  the  old  form  of  baptism,  and  ad- 
ministereditin  the  namc  of  Father,  Son,  and  Mon- 
tanus,  or  Priscilla,  as  St.  Basil  acquaints  us,  who 
therefore  judges  their  baptism  to  be  null,  and  ne- 
cessary  to  be  repeated34  when  they  came  over  to 
the  catholic  church.  Theophylact35  gives  the  same 
account  of  them,  telling  us,  that  their  foul  and 
stinlung  tongues  baptized  in  the  name  of  Montanus, 
and  Priscilla,  and  Maximilla.  By  which  he  does 
not  mean,  that  they  used  those  three  names  in- 
stead  of  the  Trinity,  but  that  they  added  the  name 
of  Montanus,  or  Priscilla,  or  Maximilla,  to  the  Fa- 
ther  and  Son,  instead  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For 
whieh  reason,  most  probably,  the  council  of  Laodi- 
cea36  orders  them  to  be  rebaptized,  notwithstanding 
that  some  of  them  had  received  a  pretended  ordina- 
tion,  and  were  advanced  not  only  to  the  dignity  of 
bishops,  but  to  the  title  of  patriarchs  and  maximi 
among  them,  as  the  council  of  Laodicea  words  it. 
And  the  same  decree  was  made  against  them  in  the 
first  general  council  of  Constantinople,37  and  some 
others  also.  St.  Jerom  seems  further  to  intimate, 
that  these  Montanists  were,  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  really  Sabellians.  For  though  they 
pretended  to  believe  a  Trinity  of  Divine  persons, 
yet  it  was  but  equivocally,  in  the  same  way  as  Sa- 
bellius  had  done  before,  whose  three  persons  were 
no  more  but  three  names,  or  different  appearances 
of  one  and  the  same  person.    Therefore  St.  Jerom38 


28  Tertul.  de  Praescript.  c.  46.  Quicquid  se  Simon  dixe- 
rat,  hoc  se  Menander  esse  dicebat,  negans  habere  posse 
quenquara  salutem,  nisi  in  nomine  suo  baptizatus  fuisset. 

28  Iren.  lib.  1.  cap.  21. 

30  Epiphau.  Hser.  22.  "EXeyev  tavTov  Trnrtp.rp6aL  eis 
awTrjpiav  ^f/Oti/,  Kal  £ts  to  avvdytLV  Ttyas  £ts  to  kavTov 
uvaTnpiov,  &C. 

31  Theod.  Haeret.  Fab.  lib.  1.  cap.2.  2«TJ;pa  kavTov  trpoa- 
qyoptvas. — 2oi^£0"6at  de  tous  «ts  avTov  /3a7rTt£o/xfct>ous. 

32  Tertul.  da  Anima,  cap.  50.  In  hoc  scilicet  se  a  superna 
et  arcana  potestate  legatum,  ut  immortales  et  incorrupti- 
biles  et  statim  resurrectionis  compotes  fiant,  qui  baptisma 
ejus  induerint. —  At  ubi  sunt  illi  quos  Menander  ipse  per- 
fudit,  quos  in  Stygem  suam  mersit  ?  Apostoli  perennes  veni- 
ant,  assistant ;  videat  illosmeus  Thomas,  audiat,  contrectet, 
et  credat. 

33  Theod.  Haeret.  Fab.  lib.  2.  c.  7.  Ktxpvvrai  /3«tti<t- 
uaatv  fc7rt  ttj  twv  aTOi^icov  buoXoyia. 


34  Basil.  Epist.  can.  1.  cap.  1. 

35  Theoph.  in  Luc.  xxiv.  p.  516. 

36  Conc.  Laodic.  can.  8. 

37  Conc.  1.  Constant.  can.  7. 

38  Hieron.  Ep.  54.  ad  Marcellam  adv.  Montanum.  Pri- 
mum  in  fidei  regula  discrepamus.  Nos  Patrem  et  Filium 
et  Spiritum  Sanctum  in  sua  unumquemque  persona  poni- 
mus,  licet  substantia  copulemus :    illi  Sabellii  dogma  sec- 

tantes,  Trinitatem  in  unius  personae  angustias  cogunt. 

Aperta  est  convincenda  blasphemia  dicentium,  Deura  pri- 
nium  voluisse  in  Veteri  Testamento  per  Moysem  et  pro- 
phetas  salvare  mundum:  sed  quia  non  potuerit  ertplere, 
corpus  sumpsisse  de  Virgine,  et  in  Christo  sub  specie  Filii 
praedicantem,  mortem  obiisse  pro  nobis.  Et  quia  per  duos 
gradus  mundum  salvare  nequiverit,  ad  extremum  per  Spi- 
ritum  Sauctum  in  Montanum,  Priscillam  et  Maximillam 
insanas  foeminas  descendisse  :  et  plenitudinem  quam  Paulus 
non  habuerit— abscissum  et  semivirum  habuisseMontanum. 
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says,  The  Montanists  differecl  from  the  catholics 
in  the  very  rule  of  faith.  For  we  assert  Father, 
and  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  every  one  distinct  in 
his  own  person,  though  united  in  substance  ;  but 
they,  following  the  opinion  of  Sabellius,  bring  the 
Trinity  to  the  narrow  restraints  of  one  person. 
That  is,  as  he  explains  it  a  little  after,  they  said, 
That  God  at  first  intended  to  save  the  world  by 
Moses  ancl  the  prophets  ;  but  because  he  could  not 
effect  his  design  that  way,  he  assumed  a  body  of 
the  virgin,  and  preached  in  Christ  under  the  spccies 
ofaSon,  and  suffered  death  for  our  sakcs.  And 
because  by  these  two  degrees  he  could  not  save  the 
world,  at  last  he  descended  by  the  Holy  Ghost  into 
Montanus,  Priscilla,  and  Maximilla;  and  made 
Montanus,  who  was  a  eunuch,  and  but  half  a  man, 
have  that  plenitude  of  prophecy,  which  Paul  him- 
self  could  not  pretend  to  have.  From  this  account 
of  St.  Jerom,  it  is  cvident  the  Montanists  in  point  of 
doctrine  were  really  Sabellians,  and  believed  but 
one  person  in  the  Godhcad  under  different  appear- 
ances,  or  manifestations  of  himself,  which  they 
called  7rpo7w7r<-!,persons,in  an  equivocal  sense,  where- 
by  thcy  imposed  upon  many  catholics,  and  among 
tlie  rest  upon  Theodoret,39  to  make  them  believe 
them  sound  and  orthodox  men,  when  yet  they  as- 
serted  three  persons  in  no  other  sense,  than  Simon 
Magus,  and  Praxeas,  and  Noetus,  and  Sabellius, 
and  all  the  Patripassians  had  done  before  them. 
Now,  it  is  very  probable  the  Sabellians  had  intro- 
duced  a  new  form  of  baptism,  correspondent  to  their 
principles,  for  which  reason  all  the  councils  that 
mention  them  order  them  to  be  rebaptized : 4°  and  the 
Montanists,  following  the  doctrine  of  Sabellius,  were 
Hable  to  the  same  censure.  So  that  upon  all  ac- 
counts  it  must  be  concluded,  they  had  made  inno- 
vations  upon  the  form  of  baptism  received  in  the 
catholic  church. 

Another  very  strange  form  was  con- 
Fifthiy,  V  the     ceived  by  the  Marcosians,  or  Marcites, 

Marcosmns. 

so  called  from  one  Marcus,  a  sorcerer, 
who  taught  his  disciples  to  baptize  in  the  name  of 
the  unknown  Father  of  all  things;41  in  the  name  of 
truth,  the  mother  of  all  things ;  and  in  Jesus,  who 
descended  (or,  as  Eusebius  reads  it,42  in  him  who 
descended  into  Jesus)  for  the  union,  and  redemption, 
and  communion  of  the  principalities  or  powers ;  or, 


in  the  union,  and  redcmption,  and  communion  of 
these  powers.  For  it  may  be  so  understood,  as  if 
the  names  of  these  powers  were  taken  into  their 
form  of  baptism.  But  Irenseus,  and  Epiphanius 
from  him,  tell  us,  they  had  several  forms  of  bap- 
tism,  and  some  of  them  added  certain  hard  Hebrew 
names  to  astonish  their  catechumens  and  converts, 
which  the  inquisitive  reader  may  find  in  tliose  writ- 
ers.  And  some  of  them  wholly  rejected  baptism 
as  uselcss,  because  the  mysteries  of  the  ineffable 
and  invisible  power  were  not  to  be  performed  by 
visible  and  corruptible  crcatures,  nor  intellectual 
and  incorporeal  things  by  those  that  are  sensible 
and  corporeal :  but  the  knowledgc  of  the  ineffable 
greatness  was  a  perfect  redemption.  And  in  this 
they  agreed  with  tlie  Ascodrutee,  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  in  the  last  chaptcr. 

The  Paulianists,  or  followers  of 
Paulus  Samosatensis,  bishop  of  Anti-  suthw/tr/  th« 
och,who  denicd  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
seem  also  to  have  becn  guilty  of  introducing  a  new 
form  of  baptism,  though  I  do  not  remember  any 
ancicnt  writer,  that  tells  us  particularly  what  it  was. 
But  St.  Austin  concludes  it  must  be  so,  because  the 
council  of  Nice43  made  an  order  to  receive  them 
only  by  a  new  baptism  into  the  church  :  which  he 
takes  to  be  an  argument,  that  the  Paulianists  had 
not  kept  to  the  form  or  rule  of  baptism,  which  many 
other  heretics,  when  they  left  the  church,  took 
along  with  them,  and  continued  still  to  observe. 
Pope  Innocent  likewise44  assigns  this  for  the  reason, 
why  the  council  of  Nice  allowcd  the  baptism  of  the 
Novatians,  but  not  the  Paulianists ;  because  the 
Paulianists  did  not  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  but  the  Novatians  in 
their  baptism  always  made  use  of  those  venerable 
names,  as  being,  in  point  of  the  Divine  power  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  always  asserters  of  the  catholic  faith. 

Another  sort  of  heretics  there  were, 
who  instcad  of  "Father,   Son,  and    sevcmi.ij,  TheEu- 

tx    iy-ii  ,i  ii*/.  ti  nomians  and  oti.ers 

Holy  Ghost,    used  this  form,  "  I  bap-  *i>»  bantiied  into 

»  x        the  death  or  Christ. 

tize  thee  into  the  death  of  Christ." 
Among  the  Apostolical  Canons,  there  is  one  that 
particularly  reflects  upon  this  as  an  unlawful  prac- 
tice':45  If  any  bishop  or  presbyter  use  not  three  im- 
mersions  in  the  celebration  of  baptism,  but  one  only 
given  in  the  death  of  Christ,  let  him  be  deposed. 


39  Theod.  Hseret.  Fab.  Hb.  3.  cap.  2. 

48  Vid.  Concil.  Constantinop.  1.  can.  7.  Concil.  Trull. 
can.  95. 

41  Theodor.  Haeret.  Fab.  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  Eis  ovopa  ay- 
l«uT8  ITaTpds  Twv  u\wv,  tis  aXtj^iLav  pi^Tipa  ttuvtwv,  tis 

TOV    KUTlXSovTa    'IlJO-Sf,    £1S    IVUXTIV   Kal    d.TTo\vTpw(TLV  Kai 

Koivwviav  twv  dvvap.Eu>v.   So  also  in  Irenaeus,  lib.  1.  cap.  18. 
and  in  Epiphanius,  Haeres.  34. 
12  Euseb.  lib.  4.  cap.  11,  has  it,  tis  tov  KaTikSrovTa  th 

TOV  'Irj(T«l>. 

43  Aug.  de  Hseres.  cap.  44.  Istos  sane  Paulianos  bapti- 
zandos  esse  in  ecclesia  catholica  Nicasno  concilio  consti- 


tutum  est.  Unde  credendum  est,  eos  regulam  baptismatis 
non  tenere,  quam  secum  multi  haeretici,  cum  de  catholica 
discederent,  abstulerunt,  eamque  custmliunt. 

44  Innocent.  Ep.  22.  ad  Episcopos  Macedon.  cap.  5.  Id- 
circo  distinctum  esse  ipsis  duabus  hasresibus  ratio  manifesta 
declarat  :  quia  Paulianistae  in  nomine  Patri6,  Filii,  et  Spi- 
ritfrs  Sancti,  minime  baptizant :  et  Novatiani  iisdem  tre- 
mendis  venerandisque  nominibus  baptizant,  &c. 

45  Canon.  Apost.  c.  50.  Ei'  tis  tTrio-KOTros  fj  TrpnjtvTtpoi 
[xil  Tpia  fiaTTTitT p.aTa  /itas  fivnartws  eTTtTtXto-r/,  aWa  EV 
(la-TTTLirfia,  to  fis  tov  SavaTov  tS  Kvptu  SLd6p.evuv,  Kad 
aLpticrSw,  &C 
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For  our  Lord  did  not  say,  Baptize  into  my  death  ; 
but,  "Go,  tcach  all  nations,  baptizing  thcin  in  thc 
name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost."  St.  Paul  indeed  somctimes  speaks  of  being 
baptized  into  the  death  of  Christ;  but  then,  as 
Origen  has  rightly  observed,  tlus  does  not  dcnote 
any  new  form  of  baptism  ;  for  no  othcr  form  of  bap- 
tism  was  cvcr  thought  lawful,**  bcside  that  which 
was  given  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  according  to 
the  command  of  Christ :  and  the  apostle  is  not 
speaking  of  the  manner  of  baptizing,  but  of  Christ's 
death,  and  our  conforming  to  it,  as  signified  in  bap- 
tism.  Where  it  would  not  have  been  convenient 
to  have  said,  As  many  of  us  as  have  been  baptized 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
have  been  baptized  into  his  death :  and  therefore 
the  apostle  in  prudence  omitted  them  in  that  place, 
because  it  was  not  proper  to  mention  either  Father 
or  Holy  Ghost,  where  he  was  speaking  of  death, 
which  did  not  belong  to  them,  but  only  to  Christ 
incarnate.  Notwithstanding  this  just  observation 
of  Origen's,  Eunomius  the  Arian  revived  this  irre- 
gular  practice  of  those  ancient  heretics,  and  cast  off 
the  old  form  of  baptism,  to  make  way  for  others 
more  agreeable  to  his  damnable  errors  and  opinions. 
For  because  he  denied  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost,  he  would  no  longer  use  the  trine  im- 
mersion,  nor  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  but 
only  into  the  death  of  Christ,  as  Socrates4T  gives  an 
account  of  his  practice.  Epiphanius48  observes  of 
the  Anomceans,  who  were  the  peculiar  followers  of 
Eunomius,  that  they  baptized  also  in  another  form, 
in  the  name  of  the  uncreated  God,  and  the  name  of 
the  created  God,  and  the  name  of  the  sanctifying 
Spirit,  created  by  the  created  Son.  And  so  sriff 
were  they  to  this  form  of  their  ow_n  inventing,  that 
they  baptized  not  only  the  catholics,  but  all  other 
sects,  and  even  the  Arians  themselves  who  had 
been  otherwise  baptized  before  them.  And  Gregory 
Nyssen  tells  us  from  Eunomius  his  own  books,  that 
he  perverted  the  law  of  Christ,  the  law  or  tradition 
of  the  Divine  institution ;  and  taught,  that  baptism 
was  notto  be  given  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  as  Christ  commanded  his  disciples 
when  he  first  delivered  the  mystery,  but49  in  the 
name  of  the  Creator  and  Maker,  and  not  Father 
only,  but  God  of  the  only  begotten.     Upon  which 


hc  charges  himwith  adding  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  corrupting  it,  bccause  no  such  words  as  Crcator 
or  Makerof  the  only  begotten,  or  the  Son's  being  a 
crcature,  or  the  servant  of  God,  were  to  be  found  in 
the  words  of  the  first  institution. 

Hut  now  this  innovation  was  pe- 
culiar  to  the  disciples  of  Eunomius,     wbetha  »ii  u» 

■  «      i,  •       M  3  i  Arian»  w«r  putlty 

though  Baromus*'  and  some  otner  <>r  the  n  «mo- 
learned  mcn  bring  the  charge  against 
the  Arians  in  gcncral,  upon  the  mistaken  authority 
of  Athanasius  and  St.  Jerom.  Athanasius  says 
they  baptized51  in  a  Crcator  and  a  creature ;  and  St. 
Jerom,  that  they  believed  in  the  Fatbcr,  the  only 
true  God.in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour™  and  a  crea- 
ture,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  servant  of  them 
both.  But  they  do  not  say  that  the  Arians  used 
this  form  of  baptism;  but  only  that  their  baptism, 
though  it  was  given  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  was,  in  efiect,  no  more  than 
if  it  had  bcen  given  in  the  name  of  a  creature,  be- 
cause  they  believed  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  to  be 
no  more  than  creatures.  The  Arians  corrupted  the 
faith,  but  they  still  retained  the  catholic  form  of 
baptism,  till  Eunomius  brought  in  another  form 
among  them.  And  that  is  the  true  reason  why  both 
the  first  general  council  of  Constantinople,53  and 
the  council  of  Trullo,"  ordered  the  Eunomians  to 
be  rebaptized,  at  the  same  time  that  they  appointed 
the  other  Arians  to  be  received  by  imposition  of 
hands  only,  without  a  new  baptism.  And  the  se- 
cond  council  of  Arles  made  a  like  decree  concerning 
the  Bonosiaci,  or  followers  of  Bonosus,  bishop  of 
Sardica,  who  were  a  branch  of  the  Arians,  that  be- 
cause  they  retained  baptism  in  the  catholic  form,  as 
they  there  say  the  other  Arians  did,55  therefore  it 
should  be  sufficient,  after  the  confession  of  a  true 
faith,  to  receive  them  with  chrism  and  imposition  of 
hands,  without  a  new  baptism.  Which  is  a  dcmon- 
stration,  that  neither  the  ancient  Arians  before 
Eunomius,  nor  the  Bonosians  after  him,  had  made 
any  alteration  in  this  matter;  but  though  thcy  had 
corrupted  the  faith,  yet  they  retained  the  ancient 
form  of  baptizing  used  in  the  catholic  church.  For 
had  it  been  otherwise,  there  is  no  question  to  be 
made,  but  that  (as  Suicerus56  out  of  Yossius"  has 
rightly  observed)  the  ancient  councils  would  have 
rejected  their  baptism,  as  they  did  the  Eunomians, 


46  Orig.  Com.  in  Rom.  vi.  p.  540.    Cum  utique  non  habea- 
tur  legitimum  baptisma  nisi  sub  nomine  Trinitatis,  &c. 
*  Socrat.  lib.  5.  c.  24. 

48  Epiph.  Haer.  76.  Anoincean.  p.  992. 

49  Nyssen.  cont.  Eunom.  lib.  1 1.  t.  2.  p.  700.  Mij  tk  Tla- 
Ttpa  te  Kai  'Ytov  KaVAyiov  Jlvtvua  KaSuis  evtTtiXaTO  Tots 
/ua6tjTats  *7rapao"tcas  Tt>  fxv^tjptov,  aU'  £ts  6*ijut8pyoi>  Kal 
/cTt'?j)f,  Kai  «  uovov  HaTtpa  tb  uovoyiviis,  dXAa  tov  Otov. 

50  Baron.  an.  325.  n.  68. 

M  Athanas.  Orat.  3.  cont.  Arian.  t.  I.  p.  413.    Ets  ktitiiv 
tcat  KTio-ua,  Kai  Ets  Trotijt/.a  Kat  TroiijTijv. 
52  Hieron.  Dial.  adv.  Lucifer.  c.  4.    Arrianus  cum  nihil 


aliud  crediderit — nisi  in  Patre  solo  vero  Deo,  et  in  Jesu 
Christo  salvatore   creatura,  et  in  Spiiitu  Sancto  utriusque 
servo  :  quomodo  Spiritum  Sanctum  ab  ecclesia  recipiet,  qui 
necdum  peocatorum  remissionem  consecutus  est  ? 
53  Conc.  Const.  1.  can.  7.  M  Conc.  Trull.  can.  95. 

55  Conc.  Arelat.  2.  can.  17.  Bonosiacos  autem  ex  eodem 
erroie  venientes  (quos,  sicut  Arianos,  baptizari  in  Trinitate 
manifestum  est)  dum  interrogati  fidem  nostram  ex  toto 
corde  confessi  fuerint,  chrismate  et  manfts  impositione  in 
ecclesia  recipi  sufficit. 

56  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  t.  1.  p.  638. 

57  Voss.  de  Bapt.  Disp.  2.  p.  54. 
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and  ordered  them  to  have  been  rebaptized  upon  their 
return  to  the  catholic  church.  For  the  observation 
of  the  form  of  baptism  was  always  esteemed  so  ne- 
cessary  a  part  af  the  institution,  and  so  essential  to 
the  sacrament,  that  where  it  was  wanting,  the  bap- 
tism  was  reputed  an  imperfect  and  void  baptism, 
and  to  be  repeated,  by  all  the  rules  made  against 
heretics  in  the  catholic  church. 

Sect  12  There  is  one  question  more  relating 

htob  m»  madfto  to  the  form  of  baptism,  which  it  may 
!!''ti','.''"aii>ioibicptUim  not  be  improper  to  resolve  in  this 
place  :  that  is,  whether  any  additions 
were  ever  allowed  to  be  made  to  the  form  of  bap- 
tism  in  the  catholic  church  ?  Some  learned  persons 
are  of  opinion,  that  such  additions,  when  they  were 
only  by  way  of  explication,  and  greater  illustration, 
to  confirm  the  truth  against  herctics,  were  used  in 
the  form  of  baptism,  as  well  as  in  the  creed.  But 
I  think  Vossius,  upon  better  grounds  of  reason  and 
authority,  more  judiciously  determines  the  contrary. 
Two  authors  are  commonly  alleged  in  favour  of 
their  assertion,  viz.  Justin  Martyr  and  the  author 
of  the  Constitutions,  but  neither  of  them  comcs 
fully  up  to  the  thing  intended.  For  Justin  Marlyr, 
as  Vossius  observes,58  is  only  giving  a  paraphrasti- 
cal  explication  of  the  words  used  in  baptism  for  the 
instruction  of  the  hcathens,  to  whom  he  is  writing, 
when  he  tells  them  how  the  Christians  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Father  of  all  things,  who  was 
Lord  and  God,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  the  author  of 
the  Constitutions  is  yet  more  plain  :  for  first  of  all, 
he  tells  every  bishop  and  presbyter,  that  they  ought 
to  baptize59  precisely  in  that  form  of  words  which 
our  Lord  enjoined  us,  when  he  said,  "  Go,  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  which  I  have  commanded 
you."  And  then  he  gocs  on  to  explain  the  several 
names  of  the  three  persons  concerned,  viz.  That  the 
Father  is  the  person  who  sent,  Christ  the  person 
who  came,  and  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter  the  per- 
son  who  bears  witness.  So  that  this  was  plainly 
an  explication  or  paraphrase  of  the  form  of  bap- 
tism  only,  and  not  the  very  form  that  was  then  in 
use.  Nor  can  it  be  made  appear,  that  ever  the  ca- 
tholic  church  varied  from  the  form  delivered  by  our 
Saviour,  though  Vossius  thinks  a  form  with  such 
an  orthodox  addition  would  not  destroy  the  essence 
of  baptism,  as  those  heretical  forms  certainly  do 
which  corrupt  the  truth  of  the  catholic  faith. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  SUBJECTS  OF  BAPTISM,  OR  AN  ACCOUNT 
OF  WHAT  PERSONS  WERE  ANCIENTLY  ALLOWED 
TO  BE  BAPTIZED.  WHERE  PARTICULARLY  OF  IN- 
FANT  BAPTISM. 

Having   spoken  of  the  matter  and 

form  of  baptism,  I  should  now  have     wi;y  thequeition 

.  •  ,    .,  ,  ,  ,   .       nbout  the  aiiminis- 

considered  tne  persons  by  whom  this  tratorsofbaptismu 

r     t  J  liere  omitted. 

sacrament  was  anciently  administered : 
but  because  I  have  lately  had  occasion  to  handle 
this  subject  fully  in  a  scholastical  way,  in  two  dis- 
tinct  discourses,1  it  will  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to 
give  this  summary  account  of  the  matter.  There  I 
have  showed,  that  bishops,  as  the  apostles'  suc- 
cessors,  were  the  persons  chiefly  intrusted  with  this 
power;  that  they  granted  power  to  presbyters  to 
baptize  in  ordinary  cases ;  to  deacons,  sometimes  in 
ordinary,  and  sometimcs  only  in  extraordinary  cases; 
to  laymen,  only  in  extraordinary  cases  of  extreme 
necessity :  that  the  usurped  baptism  of  laymen  was 
allowed  to  be  valid,  so  far  as  not  to  need  repeating, 
thougli  given  irregularly ;  that  the  baptism  of  wo- 
men  was  wholly  prohibited;  that  tlie  baptism  of 
Jews  and  infidels  was  never  allowed,  though  now 
accepted  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  that  the  baptism 
of  hrrctics  and  schismatics  was  disannulled  by  the 
Cyprianists,  and  some  few  others,  who  required  a 
true  faith,  as  well  as  a  true  form,  to  make  a  com- 
plete  baptism;  but  that  this  opinion  was  rejected 
by  the  great  body  of  the  catholic  church,  who 
thought  the  defects  of  heretical  baptism  might  be 
supplied  by  imposition  of  hands  without  rebaptizing; 
that  yct  it  was  agreed,  both  by  the  Cyprianists  and 
all  others  whatsoever,  that  heretics  and  schismatics 
had  not  the  power  of  priests,  because  some  of  them, 
as  the  Novatians,  never  had  a  just  and  legal  call  to 
the  priesthood ;  and  others  were  deprived  of  their 
power  by  the  lawful  authority  of  the  church,  which 
first  committed  that  power  to  them;  that  thence- 
forward  they  were  reputed,  not  true  Christian  priests, 
but  wolves  and  antichrists,  instead  of  true  shepherds 
and  governors  of  the  fiock  of  Christ;  that  the 
church  had  power,  not  only  to  suspend  the  execu- 
tion  of  their  office,  but  to  cancel  their  commission, 
and  wholly  take  away  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  priesthood  from  them,  and  then  they  were  re- 
duced  to  the  state  and  condition  of  laymen ;  and 
sometimes  they  were  not  only  degraded  from  the 
priesthood,  but  thrust  down  one  degree  below  lay- 


59  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  107.  'Ev  6vop.aTi  tuv  IIuTpos 
tujv  6\u>v  Kal  &£0"tt6tov  OfcOU,  Kal  TOV  ^OJTljpOS  ijflUJV  Xpto"- 
tov  'ItjcroD,  Kal  Hvtvfj.aTos"  Ayiov,  to  iv  bSaTt  toti  \ov- 
Tpov  irowvvTai. 

59  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  c.  22.  ODti»  /JaTrTicrEis,  <is  o 
KOptos  SiiTa^aTo  ilf-iv,  \iyoov,  iroptvdivTts  fxad^Ttvo-aTt 


7ruvTa   Ta   idvt},    fiaTTTiGavTts    ai»Toi»s   £ts   t6   ovofia   tov 
llaTpos,  Kal  toD  'YtoO,  Kal  tov  "Ayiov  HvtvftaTos tou 

a-7TOO*T£lXafTOS  IlaTpOS,  ToO  i\doVTOS    XptCTToO,  ToD    jttap- 

TvpnaauTos  HapaK\>JTOv. 

1  Scholastical  History  of  Lay  Baptism,  lst  and  2ud  part, 
1712,  and  1714. 
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men,  by  being  anathematized  and  cast  out  of  the 
communion  of  the  church :  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing  all  this,  the  church  did  not  think  fit  to  cancel 
orwholly  disannul  the  baptisms  given  by  such  men, 
tliough  given  by  usurpation  and  without  any  au- 
thority  of  the  priesthood,  so  long  as  it  appeared 
thev  were  given  in  due  form,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  AU  whieh  things 
being  abundantly  proved  in  the  two  foresaid  dis- 
courses,  I  think  it  not  proper  to  repeat  or  insist  any 
lon<rer  upon  them ;  but  shall  now  proceed,  as  the 
order  of  the  discourse  requires,  to  consider  the  per- 
sons  on  whom  baptism  was  anciently  conferred. 

And  here,  first  of  all,  it  is  certain, 

Sect  2. 

trho  -VLre  «n-       t]lat  none  but  hving  persons,  whether 

cif  ntly  reckoned  the  °  * 

u","'t"n"HvnerUefor  adult  or  infants,  and  that  in  their  own 
orba'prtriJiintgCUnln'i-  personal  capacity,  were  ever  reckoned 
Et .nUwRoman  subjects  capable  of  baptism  in  the 
primitive  church.  The  ancients  knew 
nothing  of  that  profane  custom  of  giving  baptism 
to  inanimate  things,  as  bells  and  the  like,  by  a  su- 
perstitious  consecration  of  them.  The  first  notice 
we  have  of  this  is  in  the  Capitulars  of  Charles  the 
Great,2  where  it  is  only  mentioned  to  be  censured. 
But  afterward  it  crept  into  the  Roman  offices  by 
degrees,  (as  I  have  noted  in  another  place8  out  of 
Baronius,  Cardinal  Bona,  and  Menardus,)  till  at  last 
it  grew  to  that  superstitious  height,  as  to  be  thought 
proper  to  be  complained  of  in  the  Centum  Gravamina 
of  the  German  nation,  drawn  up  in  the  public  diet 
of  the  empire  held  at  Norimberg,  anno  1518,  where 
(after  having  described  the  ceremony  of  baptizing 
a  bell  with  godfathers,  who  make  responses,  as  in 
baptism,  and  give  it  a  name,  and  clothe  it  with  a 
new  garment,  as  Christians  were  used  to  be  clothed, 
and  all  this  to  make  it  capable  of  driving  awTay  tem- 
pests  and  devils)  they  conclude4  against  it,  as  not 
only  a  superstitious  practice,  but  contrary  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  a  mere  seduction  of  the 
simple  people,  and  an  exaction  upon  them.  For 
which  reason  they  declare,  so  wicked  and  unlawful 
a  custom  ought  to  be  abolished.  He  that  would  see 
more  of  this,  may  consult  Hospinian,5  or  Wolfius,6 
or  Sleidan,7  who  describe  the  ceremony  at  large  out 
of  the  old  Romish  Pontifical.  For  I  must  return 
to  the  primitive  church. 

And  here  we  meet  with  a  practice 

Sect.  3.  .  , 

B»,,tism  not  to  be  a  httle  more  ancient,  but  not  less  su- 

given  to  the  dead. 

perstitious,  than  the  former  ;    which 


was  a  custom  that  began  to  prevail  among  some 
weak  people  in  Africa,  of  giving  baptism  to  the 
dead.  The  third  council  of  Carthage9  speaks  of  it 
as  a  thing  that  ignorant  Christians  were  a  lillle 
fond  of,  and  therefore  gives  a  seasonable  caution 
against  it,  to  discourage  the  practice.  And  this  is 
again  repeated  in  the  African  Code.°  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen10  also  takes  notice  of  the  same  superstitious 
opinion  prevailing  among  some  who  delayed  to  be 
baptized.  In  his  address  to  this  kind  of  men,  he 
asks  them  whether  they  stayed  to  be  baptized  after 
death  ?  And  doubts  upon  this  account  whether  to 
esteem  them  greater  objects  of  pity  or  contempt. 
Philastrius  also"  notes  it  as  the  general  error  of  the 
Montanists  or  Cataphrygians,  that  they  baptized 
men  after  death.  The  practice  seems  to  be  ground- 
ed  upon  a  vain  opinion,  that  when  men  had  neg- 
lected  to  receive  baptism  in  their  hfe-time,  some 
compensation  might  be  made  for  this  default  by  re- 
ceiving  it  after  death.  And  for  the  same  reason, 
they  gave  the  eucharist  also  to  the  dead  in  the  like 
circumstances,  which  is  equally  condemned  in  the 
forementioned  African  Canons,  as  proceeding  from 
gross  ignorance  in  some  presbyters,  and  want  of  a 
due  understanding  of  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  those  holy  institutions ;  for  whose  information 
they  order  provincial  councils  to  be  held  twice  a 
year,  that  they  might  be  better  instructed. 

Another  absurd  practice  prevailing 
among  some  of  the  ancient  heretics,     Nor"toCt'he'hvin8 
was  a  sort  of  vicarious  baptism,  which  where  of  the  aPos- 

#  tle's  meaning  of  be- 

was,  that  when  any  one  died  without  [ng  baptked  for  the 

J  dead,  1  Cor.  xv.  29. 

baptism,  another  was  baptized  in  his 
stead.  St.  Chrysostom  tells  us1'2  this  was  practised 
ainong  the  Marcionites  with  a  great  deal  of  ridicu- 
lous  ceremony,  which  he  thus  describes  :  After  any 
catechumen  was  dead,  they  hid  a  living  man  under 
the  bed  of  the  deceased ;  then  coming  to  the  dead 
man,  they  spake  to  him,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
w  ould  receive  baptism  ?  And  he  making  no  answer, 
the  other  answered  for  him,  and  said,  he  would  be 
baptized  in  his  stead;  and  so  they  baptized  the  living 
for  the  dead,  as  if  they  were  acting  a  comedy  upon 
the  stage,  so  great  was  the  power  of  Satan  in  the 
minds  of  these  vain  men.  Afterward,  when  any  one 
challenged  them  upon  this  practice,  they  had  the 
confidence  to  plead  the  apostle's  authority  for  it, 
"  Why  are  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead  ? "  Against 
which  St.  Chrysostom  urges  very  well,  That  if  this 


2  Capitular.  Caroli  Magni,  cited  by  Durantus  de  Ritib. 
Eccl.  lib.  1.  c.  22.  n.  2.    Ut  clocas  non  baptizent. 

3  See  Book  VIII.  chap.  7.  sect.  15. 

4  Centura  Gravam.  n.  51.  in  Fasciculo  Rer.  expetend.  t. 
1.  p.  366.  Quse  res  non  solum  superstitiosa,  sed  etiam 
Christiana?  religioni  contraria,  ac  simpliciorum  seductio,  et 
mera  est  exactio. — Res  igitur  tam  nefanda  et  illicita  merito 
aboleri  debet. 

5  Hospin.  de  Templis,  lib.  4.  cap.  9.  p.  113. 

'  Wolfius,  Lection.  Memorabil.  Centtir.  16.  an.  1550. 


»  Sleidan,  Commentar.  lib.  21.  p.  388. 

8  Conc.  Carth.  3.  can.  6.     Cavendum,  ne  mortuos  bapti- 
zari  posse  fratrum  infirnrtas  credat. 

9  Cod.  Eccles.  Afr.  can.  18.     Mrj  tous  j}o,ij  TtXtvruwTa? 
fiairTtadriirai  irottjorr]  })  twv  7roEo-/3uT£joan/  ayvoia. 

10  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  648.  "H  xal  ab  /ueVeis  vtKpov 
\ov$>jvat ;  oi  fiaWov  t\ioi/uuvo$  ft  ju.io-ouju.evos. 

11  Philastr.  de  Ha?res.  cap.  2.  de  Cataphry.    Hi  mortuos 
baptizant,  &c. 

12  Chrys.  Hom.  40.  in  1  Cor.  p.  688. 
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were  allowed,  in  vain  had  God  threatened  those 
that  died  unbaptized.  For  by  this  means,  any  Jew 
or  Gentile  might  easily  be  made  a  Christian,  by 
having  another  after  his  death  baptized  for  him. 
Tertullian  brings  the  same  charge  against  the  Mar- 
cionites,13  comparing  their  practice  to  the  heathen 
lustrations  for  the  dead  upon  the  kalends  of  Fe- 
bruary.  But  he  tells  them,  they  did  but  in  vain 
allege  the  apostle's  authority  for  this  practice,  as  if 
he  had  argued  from  it  for  the  truth  and  confirmation 
of  the  resurrection ;  for  the  Jipostle  speaks  but  of 
one  baptism,  and  that  was  of  the  living  for  them- 
selves.  He  reflects  upon  the  same  practice  in  an- 
other  place,11  where  he  calls  it  the  vicarious  bap- 
tism,  which  some  used  in  hopes  of  the  resurrection. 
Suicerus  thinks  the  Cerinthians  were  the  first  au- 
thors  of  this  kind  of  baptism,  and  that  indeed  would 
carry  it  up  to  the  apostles'  time.  But  Epiphanius, 
on  whose  authority  he  depends,  says  no  such  thing, 
as  from  any  certain  proof,  or  his  own  judgment, 
but  only  that  there  was  an  uncertain  tradition 
handed  down  to  them,  concerning  some  heretics  in 
Asia  in  the  apostles'  days,15  who,  whcn  any  one  died 
without  baptism,  substituted  another  in  his  rooin  to 
be  baptized  for  him,  lest  in  the  rcsurrection  he 
should  be  punishcd  for  want  of  baptism,  and  be 
subjected  to  the  powers  which  made  the  world. 
And  the  same  tradition  asserted,  that  the  apostle 
hence  took  occasion  to  say,  "  If  the  dead  rise  not, 
why  are  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead?"  But 
Epiphanius  wholly  rejects  this  opinion,  nor  do  we 
find  any  of  the  ancients  so  interpreting  this  passage 
of  the  apostle,  except  only  the  author  under  the 
name  of  St.  Ambrose,  who  is  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  the  apostle  had  rcspect  to  such  a  custom  then 
in  being,  and  thence  drew  an  argument  from  the 
example16  of  those,  who  were  so  firmly  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  the  future  resurrection,  that  when 
any  one  among  them  was  prevented  by  sudden 
death,  they  had  another  to  be  baptized  in  his  name, 
fearing  lest  he  should  either  not  rise  at  all,  or  rise 
to  condemnation.  But  St.  Chrysostom  gives  a 
much  more  rational  account  of  the  apostle's  argu- 


ment ;  for  he  supposes  him  to  refer  to  the  catholic 
custom  of  making  every  catechumen  at  his  baptism 
with  his  own  mouth  declare  his  belief  of  the  resur- 
rection  of  the  dead,  by  repeating  the  creed,  of  which 
that  was  a  part,  and  so  being  baptized  into  that 
faith,  or  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.     And 
therefore  he  puts  them  in  mind  of  this,  saying,  If 
there  be"  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  why  art  thou 
then  baptized  for  the  dead,  that  is,  the  body  ?   For 
therefore  thou  art  baptized  for  the  dead,  believing 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  that  the  body  may  not 
remain  dead,  but  revive  again.     So  that  baptizing 
for  the  dead  is  an  elliptical  expression,  for  being 
baptized  into  the  faith  or  belief  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.     And  so  I  think  Tertullian ls  is  to  be 
understood,  when   he   says,  in   opposition  to   the 
error  of  the  Marcionites,  that  to  be  baptized  for 
the  dead  is    to   be   baptized  for  the  body,  which 
is  declared  to  be  dead  by  baptism  :   that  is,  we 
are  baptized  into  the  bclief  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  both  whose  death  and  resurrection  are 
represented  in  baptism.     And  the  interpretation  of 
Epiphanius  comes  pretty  near  these,  when  he  says" 
it  refers  to  those  who  were  baptized  upon  the  ap- 
proach  of  death  in  hopes  of  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead;  for  they  shovved  thereby  that  the  dead 
should  rise  again,  and  that  therefore  they  had  need 
of  the  remission  of  sins,  which  is  obtained  in  bap» 
tism.     The  same  sense  is  given  by  Theodoret,™  and 
Theophylact,'21  and  Balsamon  and  Zonaras,22  and 
Matthew  Blastares,23  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  it  is 
embraced  by  Bishop  Patrick,21  and  Dr.  Hammond,8 
as  the  most  natural  and  genuine  exposition  of  this 
difficult  passage  of  the  apostle.     Some  indeed  think 
it  may  refer  to  another  custom,  of  baptizing  over  the 
monuments  of  the  martyrs,  who  died  for  the  faith 
in  hopes  of  a  future  resurrection.    But  that  custora 
was  hardly  ancient  enough  to  be  alluded  to  in  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  though  Vossius28  and  some 
other  learned  mean  incline  to  this  opinion.  However 
it  be,  it  is  not  likely  the  apostle  would  draw  an  ar- 
gument  from  the  absurd  practice  of  the  worst  of 
heretics  :     therefore    whatever    interpretation    b< 


!r.i 

tn 


13Tertul.  cont.  Marcion.  lib.  5.  cap.  10.  Viderit  institutio 
ista,  kalenda»  si  forte  Februaiiae  respondebunt  illi  pro  mor- 
tuis  petere.  Noli  ergo  apostolum  novum  statim  auctorem 
aut  confirmatorem  eum  denotare,  ut  tanto  magis  sisteret  car- 
nis  resurrectionem,  quanto  illi  qui  vane  pro  mortuis  bapti- 
zarentur,  fide  resurrectionis  hoc  facerent.  Habemus  illum 
alicubi  unius  baptismi  definitorem. 

"  Tertul.  de  Resur.  Carnis,  cap.  48.  Si  autem  et  bapti- 
zantnr  quidam  pro  mortuis,  videbimus  an  ratione.  Certe 
illa  preesumptione  hoc  eos  instituisse  contendit,  qua  alii 
etiam  carni  vicarium  baptisma  profuturum  existimarent  ad 
spem  resurrectionis. 

15  Epiphan.  Haeres.  28.  Cerinthian.  n.  6. 

16  Ambros.  Com.  in  1  Cor.  xv.  Exemplum  eorum  subjicit, 
qui  tam  securi  erant  de  futura  resurrectione,  ut  etiam  pro 
mortuis  baptizarentur.  Si  quem  forte  mors  praevenisset,  ti- 
mentes,  ne  aut  male,  aut  non  resurgeret,  qui  baptizatus  non 


fuerat,  vivus  nomine  mortui  tingebatur. 

17  Chrys.  Hom.  40.  in  1  Cor.  p.  G89.     Ei  /u»;  itiv  avd<?a- 

0"lS,  Tt   KUL    fiaTTTlCj)    VTTtp  TUiV   VtKpWV'     T8T£Tl,  TWV  VWfxd' 

twv  ;   Kai  ydp  tiri  t5to  £a-7TTi£?/,  t5  vt koS  <ra>/xaTos  dvda» 
Tamv  TriTtvuiv,  oti  ukiti  pivti  vtKpov. 

18  Tertul.  cont.  Marcion.  lib.  5.  cap.  10.  Igitur  et  pro 
mortuis  tingui,  est  pro  corporibus  tingui  ;  mortuum  enim 
corpns  ostendimus. 

>9  Epiphan.  Ha:r.28.  n.  6. 

20  Theodor.  Com.  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29. 

21  Theophyl.  in  eundem  loc. 
23  Balsamon.  in  Can.  18.  Conc.  Carthag.  ap.  Bevereg. 

Pandect.  t.  1.  p.  541. 
23  Blastar.  Syntag.  Canon.  ibid.  t.  2.  p.  41. 
21  Patrick,  Aqua  Genitalis,  p.  453. 

25  Hammond  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29. 

26  Voss.  Thes.  Theol.  Disp.  15.  p.  225. 
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thought  most  proper  and  worthy  to  be  received, 
that  is  certainly  to  be  rcjected,  together  with  the 

•  error  of  the  Marcionites,  who  founded  their  vicari- 
ous  baptism  upon  the  authority  of  this  apostolical 

!  passage,  contrary  to  the  sense  and  practice  of  the 

whole  catholic  church,  which  never  allowed  of  bap- 

!  tism  given  to  the living  for  the  dead,  or  of any  baptism 

'  but  such  as  was  given  to  men  in  their  own  persons. 

Now,  of  persons  who  were  reckon- 

proof'Cof  infant   ed  eapablc  of  receiving  baptism,  there 

i    baptis.m  from   the  .  i 

I  .ncie.it  recorda  of   were  two  sorts,  mfants  and  adult  per- 

jj    the  church.  x 

sons.     And  infants  were  of  two  sorts, 
1  either  such  as  were  born  of  Christian  parents,  or 

•  such  as  were  born  of  heathens,  but  by  some  provi- 
I  dcntial  means  became  the  possession  and  property, 
i  as  I  may  call  it,  of  the  Christian  church ;  neither 

, '  of  which  sort  were  excluded  from  baptism,  when 
.!  sufficient  sponsors  could  be  provided  for  them. 
<  This  is  so  evident  from  the  ancient  records  of  the 
!  church,  that  it  is  to  be  wondered,  how  some  learned 
i  persons  could  run  into  the  contrary  opinion,  and 
|l  offer  reasons  from  antiquity,  in  prejudice  of  the 
I  church's  constant  practice.  Mr.  Wall,  in  his 
I  elaborate  discourse27  of  Infant  Baptism,  has  justly 
]  reflected  upon  abundance  of  these  men,  who,  by 

■  their  unwary  concessions,  have  given  too  great  ad- 

■  vantage  to  the  Anabaptists  of  this  age.  There  are 
|>  some  others  also,  which  he  had  not  seen,  who  ad- 
jl  vance  as  unworthy  notions  of  the  ancient  practice ; 
\<  for  Salmasius,  and  Suicerus29  out  of  him,  deliver  it 
h  as  authentic  history,  that  for  the  two  first  ages  no 
f  one  received  baptism  who  was  not  first  instructed 

in  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  Christ,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  answrer  for  himself,  that  he  believed,  because  of 
those  words,  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized." 
Which,  in  effect,  is  to  say,  that  no  infant,  for  the 
two  first  ages,  wTas  ever  admitted  to  Christian 
baptism.  But  afterwards  they  own  paedo-baptiSm 
came  in,  upon  the  opinion,  that  baptism  was  neces- 
sary  to  salvation.  Now,  I  shall  not  think  myself 
obliged  to  be  very  prolix  in  refuting  this  opinion, 
together  with  the  false  supposition  which  is  made 
the  foundation  of  it,  since  that  has  so  often  and  so 
substantially  been  done  by  Vossius,29  Dr.  Forbes,30 
Dr.  Hammond,31  Mr.  Walker,32  and  especially  Mr. 


Wall,"  who  has  exactly  considcred  the  tcstimony 
and  authority  of  almost  every  ancient  writer  that 
has  said  any  thing  upon  this  subject.  But  that 
no  one  who  reads  these  collections  may  be  wholly 
at  a  loss  for  want  of  other  authors,  I  shall  here  sub- 
join  a  brief  account  of  the  most  pertinent  authori- 
ties  that  occur  in  the  thrce  first  agcs. 

The  most  ancient  writer  that  wc  Sect  6 

have  is  Clemens  Romanus,  who  lived  BJi^J" 
in  the  timc  of  the  apostles.  And  he,  "'""  '  a"lor' 
though  he  does  not  directly  mention  infant  baptism, 
yet  says  a  thing  that  by  consequence  provcs  it. 
For  he  makes  infants  liable  to  original  sin,  which 
in  effect  is  to  say,  that  they  have  need  of  baptism  to 
purge  them  from  it.  For  speaking  of  Job,  he  says, 
Though  he  was  a  just  man,  yet  he"  condemns  him- 
self,  saying,  There  is  none  free  from  pollution, 
though  his  life  be  but  of  the  length  of  one  day. 
Now,  if  children  be  born  in  sin,  they  have  need  of 
a  regeneration  to  make  them  capable  of  the  king- 
dom  of  heaven.  Hermas  Pastor  lived  about  the 
same  time  with  Clemens,  and  has  several  passages 
to  show  the  general  necessity  of  water,  that  is,  bap- 
tism,  to  save  men.  In  one  place  he  represents  the 
church  as  a  tower  built  on  the  waters,  and  says,35 
Hear,  therefore,  why  the  tower  is  built  on  the 
waters ;  because  your  life  is  saved,  and  shall  be 
saved,  by  water.  In  another  place,  he  makes  water- 
baptism  so  necessary  to  all,  that  in  a  vision  he  re- 
presents  the  apostles  as  going  after  death30  to  baptize 
the  holy  spirits  who  lived  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  that  they  might  be  translated  into  the  king- 
dom  of  God.  It  was  necessary,  says  he,  for  them 
to  ascend  by  water,  that  they  might  be  at  rest ;  for 
they  could  not  otherwise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  than  by  putting  off  the  mortality  of  their 
former  life.  They  therefore,  after  they  were  dead, 
were  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  so 
entered  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  For  before  any 
one  receives  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  he  is  lia- 
ble  to  death ;  but  when  he  receives  that  seal,  he  is 
delivered  from  death  and  is  assigned  to  life.  Now, 
that  seal  is  water,  into  which  men  descend  bound 
over  unto  death,  but  ascend  out  of  it  assigned  unto 
life.     For  this  reason  the  seal  was  also  preached 


27  Wall,  Hist.  of  Infant  Baptisra,  part  2.  chap.  2. 

29  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  t.  2.  p.  1136.  Primis  duobus 
saeculis  nemo  baptismum  accipiebat,  nisi  qui  in  fide  instruc- 
tus,  et  doctvina  Chvisti  imbutus,  testari  posset,  se  credere, 

propter  illa  verba,  Qui  crediderit  et  baptizatus  fuerit. 

Postea  opinio  invaluit,  Neminem  salvari  posse,  nisi  qui 
baptizatus  fuisset. 

a>  Voss.  de  Bapt.  Disp.  14. 

30  Forbes,  Instruct.  Hist.  Theol.  lib.  10.  cap.  5. 

81  Hammond,  Def.  of  Infant.  Bapt.  chap.  4. 

82  Walker,  Plea  for  Infant  Baptism,  chap.  27,  &c. 

33  Wall,  Hist.  of  Infant  Baptism,  part  1.  chap.  1,  &c. 

34  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  1.  ad  Corinth.  n.  17.  Avtos  iavTov 
Ka.Ti)yopu)v  Xiyti,  oi/Sils  Kadapos  diro  pvirov,  ottSk  li  /utas 
■nuipai  v  £<oij  avTou 


35  Hermas  Pastor,  lib.  1.  Vision  3.  cap.  3.  Quare  igitur 
super  aquas  aedificatur  turris,  audi.  Quoniam  vita  vestra 
per  aquarn  salva  facta  est  et  fiet. 

33  Id.  lib.  3.  Simil.  9.  n.  16.  Necesse  est  ut  per  aquam 
habeant  ascendere,  ut  requiescant  :  non  poterant  enim 
aliter  in  regnum  Dei  intrare,  quam  ut  deponerent  mortali- 
tatem  prioris  vitae.  Illi  igitur  defuncti  sigillo  Filii  Dei 
signati  sunt,  et  intraverunt  in  regnum  Dei.  Antequam 
enim  accipiat  homo  nomen  Filii  Dei,  morti  destinatus  est: 
at  ubi  accipit  illud  sigillum,  liberatur  a  morte,  et  traditur 
vitae.  Illud  autem  sigillum  aqua  est,  in  quam  descendunt 
homines  morti  obligati,  ascendunt  vero  vitae  assignati.  Et 
illis  igitur  praedicatum  est  illud  sigillum,  et  usi  sunt  eo,  ut 
intrarent  in  regnum  Dei. 
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unto  them,  and  they  made  use  of  it,  that  they  might 

enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.     The  plain  design 

of  this  place,  is  to  represent  the  necessity  of  baptism, 

without  which  none  can  ordinarily  enter  into  the 

kingdom  of  God.     And  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 

he  who  thought  it  so  necessary  even  for  the  patri- 

archs,  who  died  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  must 

think  it  equally  necessary  to  all  those  who  lived 

under   the  dispensation  of  the    gospel.      Tliough 

whether  the  baptism  here  mentioned  be  to  be  under- 

stood  in  a  literal  and  corporeal  sense,  or  only  in  a 

metaphorical  or  mystical  way,  as  a  vision  or  a  para- 

ble  may  require,  is  what  may  admit  of  some  dispute. 

And  therefore  Cotelerius37  gives  his  opinion  for  the 

latter  sense,  concluding,  that  forasmuch  as  washing 

in  water  properly  belongs  to  bodies,  and  not  to  spi- 

rits,  our  author  is  necessarily  to  be  understood  of 

metaphorical  and  mystical  baptism,  that  is,  the  spi- 

ritual  effects  of  it,  the  good  things  which  are  con- 

ferred  by  God  in  baptism,  the  chief  of  which  is  a 

title  to  eternal  life,  which  the  patriarchs  after  death 

are  supposed  to  be  made  partakers  of,  by  belicving 

the   word  of  the   gospel  then  preached  to  them. 

Ttiis  was  that  spiritual  water,  in  which  departed 

souls  were  baptized,  as  the  bodies  of  the  living  are 

baptized  in  common  water;  from  the  analogy  of 

which  we  must   needs  conclude  the  necessity   of 

water-baptism  for  all  those  who  are  in  a  capacity  to 

receive  it,  that  is,  for  all  those  who  are  yet  in  the 

body,  in  order  to  be  made  partakers  of  eternal  life. 

God  indeed  may,  if  he  pleases,  give  the  baptism  of 

the  Spirit,  and  the  baptism  of  faith,  which  is  the 

baptism  of  the  word,  without  it :  and  so  some  of  the 

ancients  suppose  the  apostles  to  be  baptized  without 

water,  from  that  saying  of  our  Saviour,  "  Now  ye  are 

clean,  through  the  word  which  I  have  spoken  unto 

you ;"  so  Tertullian39  and  others  :  (though  the  more 

general  opinion89  is,  that  they   were  baptized   by 

Christ  himself :)  in  like  manner  God  might  dispense 

with  the  want  of  water-baptism  in  cases  extraordi- 

nary,  and  supply  this  want  either  by  martyrdom,  or 

faith  and  repentance,  in  such  cases  where  it  could 

not  be  had ;  as  I  have  shovved  (in  the  last  Book) 

the   general  consent   of  the  ancients ,0  upon  this 

matter  to  be ;  but  yet  in  all  ordinary  cases  where 

water-baptism    might  be  had,   they   concluded  as 

generally  for  the  necessity  of  it,  from  that  assertion 

of  our  Saviour,  "  Except  one  be  born  of  water  and 

the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into   the  kingdom  of 

God."     This  was  not  only  a  doctrine  of  the  third  or 


fourth  ages,  as  Salmasius  and  Suicerus  represent 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  very  first  ages  immediately 
succeeding  the  apostles  ;  for,  we  see,  Hermes  Pastor 
who  lived  in  the  apostolical  age,  founds  the  general 
necessity  of  baptism  upon  that  very  saying  of  our 
Saviour.  And  therefore  they  who  represent  this 
doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  baptism  as  a  novelty  or 
an  error,  first  introduced  into  the  church  in  the 
age  of  St.  Austin  against  the  Pelagian  heretics,  do 
manifest  wrong  both  to  the  doctrine  itself,  and  to 
St.  Austin,  and  to  the  ancients,  who  embraced 
and  delivered  the  same  before  him.  And  it  gives 
an  unnecessary  advantage  to  the  anti-psedobaptists, 
which  a  right  understanding  of  this  matter  abso- 
lutely  takes  from  them.  I  thought  it  therefore  of 
some  use  to  observe  this  against  Salmasius  and 
Suicerus,  and  to  add  it  to  the  observations  which 
Mr.  Wall  has  made  upon  Hermes  Pastor. 

Another  ancient  writer,  who  lived 
wilhin  the  compass  of  the  second  cen-  From  Jusiin'  iiu. 
tury,  was  Justin  Martyr,  who  very 
plainly  speaks  of  infant  baptism  as  used  from  the 
time  of  the  apostles.  For  in  one  of  his  Apologies 
he  takes  occasion  to  say,41  There  were  among  Chris- 
tians  in  his  time  many  persons  of  both  sexes,  some 
sixty,  and  some  seventy  years  old,  who  had  been 
made  disciples  to  Christ  from  their  infancy,  and 
continued  virgins  or  uncorrupted  all  their  lives. 
Now,  Justin  wrote  this  Apology  about  the  year  148, 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  therefore 
those  whom  he  speaks  of  as  baptized  sixty  or  seventy 
years  before  in  their  infancy,  must  be  persons  bap- 
tized  in  the  first  age,  while  some  of  the  apostles 
were  living.  In  another  place  of  the  same  Apology  4 
he  urges  these  words  of  our  Saviour,  John  iii.  35, 
"Except  ye  be"  regenerated,  or  "born  again,  ye 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  baptism.  And  in  his  Dialogue  with 
Trypho  the  Jew,  he  speaks  of  the  whole  progeny 
of  Adam  as  liable  to  death"  and  the  deception  of 
the  serpent  by  reason  of  Adam's  sin,  beside  the 
particular  guilt  which  each  man  contracts  by  actual 
sin  in  his  own  person.  Now,  if  all  mankind  be 
born  with  original  sin,  this  extends  to  infants,  who 
have  need  of  regeneration  or  baptism  to  free  them 
from  it.  And  this  assertion  in  Justin  by  conse- 
quence  proves  the  necessity  of  baptism  for  infants, 
as  well  as  others,  that  they  may  have  redemption 
from  original  sin.  In  another  place  of  the  same 
Dialogue   he  makes   baptism   parallel  to   circum- 


37  Coteler.  in  loc.  p.  117.  Quandoquidem  lavatio  corpo- 
ribus  competit,  non  animis,  noster  necessario  intelligit  bap- 
tismum  metaphoricum  et  mysticum,  bona  videlicet  quse  in 
baptismate  a  Deo  conceduntur. 

38  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  cap.  12. 

39  Vid.  Augustin.  Ep.  108.  Anonymus  auctor  de  non  ite- 
rando  Baptismo,  ad  calcemCypriani,  p.  23.  Edit.  Oxon.  It. 
Clem.  Alex.  Hypotypos.  lib.  5.  ap.  Johan.  Moschum  Prat. 
Spiritual.  cap.  176. 


«  See  Book  X.  chap.  2.  sect.  20. 

41  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  62.  Kal  ttoXXoi  th/es  ko.1  7ro\Xai 
i^riKovTovrai  xal  itooprjKovTovTai,  ol  Ik  iraiSuiv  ipa6r\- 
Ttvdt]<rav  tw  Xpto-rtu,  dtpdopot  Siap.ivov<ri. 

"  Ibid.  p.94. 

43  Justin.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  p.  315.  To  yivos  tuiv  dv8pu)~ 
tuiv  dird  tov  'ASa/i  vtrd  SrdvaTov  Kal  irXdvriv  tov  "0<piws 
iTriTT-TuiKi.1,  iTapd  Ti}v  iSiav  aWiav  iKaisTov  aiiTwv  tto- 
vijpivcrafiivov. 
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cisinn,  saving,1*  We  have  not  rcceived  that  carnal 
circumcision,  but  the  spiritual  circumcision,  which 
Enoch  and  those  like  him  observed.  And  we  have 
reeeived  it  by  baptism,  through  the  mercy  of  God, 
because  \ve  were  sinners ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on 
all  persons  to  receive  it  in  the  same  way.  Now,  if 
baptism  beanswerable  to  circumcision,  and  succeed 
in  its  room,  and  be  necessary  to  be  receivcd  as  the 
means  to  obtain  the  true  circumcision  of  the  Spirit; 
then  as  infants  were  admitted  to  circumcision,  so 
they  were  to  be  admitted  to  baptism,  that  being  thc 
ordinary  means  of  applying  the  mercy  of  the  gos- 
pel  to  them,  and  cleansing  them  from  the  guilt  of 
original  sin. 

Next  after  Justin  Martyr,  I  subjoin 

And  tbeauthor  of  the  ancient  author  of  the  book  called, 

contemponS-y  mth  The  Recognitions,  or  Travels  of  St. 

Justin  Miirtyr.  °  '  . 

Peter ;  because,  though  lt  be  not  the 
genuine  work  of  Clemens  Romanus,  whose  name  it 
borrowed,  yet  it  is  an  ancient  writing  of  the  same 
age  with  Justin  Martyr,  mentioned  by  Origen  in  his 
Philocaha,  and  by  some  ascribed  to  Bardesanes  Sy- 
rus,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury.  This  author  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  bap- 
tism  in  the  very  same  style  as  Justin  Martyr  did, 
making  it  universally  necessary  to  purge  away  ori- 
ginal  sin,  and  to  qualify  men  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  For  putting  an  objection  by  way  of  ques- 
tion,  What  does  baptism  by  water45  contribute  to- 
ward  the  worship  of  God  ?  He  answers,  lst,  That 
it  is  fulfilling  that  which  is  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
God.  Then,  2ndly,  The  man  that  is  regenerated 
by  water,  and  born  again  to  God,  is  thereby  freed 
from  the  weakness  of  his  first  nativity,  which  comes 
to  him  by  mah :  and  so  he  is  made  capable  of  sal- 
vation,  which  he  could  not  othervvise  obtain.  For 
so  the  true  Frophet  (meaning  Christ)  has  testified 
with  an  oath,  saying,  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  ex- 
cept  one  be  born  again  of  water,  he  shall  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  This  author  indeed 
does  not  speak  particularly  of  the  baptism  of  in- 
fants,  but  his  reasons  are  such,  as  show  his  discourse 
to  extend  to  them.  For  if  baptism  be  necessary 
upon  these  two  accounts,  first  to  cut  off  concupis- 
cence,  or  original  sin,  which  is  the  infirmity  of  our 
first  birth  ;  and  then  to  qualify  us  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  these  are  general  reasons  for  bap- 
tism,  which  make  it  necessary  for  infants  as  well 


as  any  other,  since,  according  to  this  author,  they 
are  born  in  original  sin,  and  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  till  that  sin  be  purged  away  by  the 
watcrs  of  baptism.  Here,  then,  we  have  another 
author  within  the  compass  of  the  two  first  ages,  di- 
rectly  confronting  that  assertion  of  Salmasius  and 
Suicerus,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  nccessity  of  bap- 
tism  to  salvation,  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
first  ages,  but  only  an  opinion  taken  up  afterwards, 
upon  which  foundation  the  practice  of  infant  bap- 
tism  was  introduced  into  the  church.  For  no  one 
can,  or  ever  did,  dcclare  himself  plainer  for  the  ne- 
cessity  of  baptism  to  salvation,  than  this  author 
does,  from  the  words  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  which 
he  interprets  as  all  the  ancients  both  before  and 
after  him  did,  of  the  ordinary  necessity  of  water- 
baptism  to  salvation.  So  that  if  infant  baptism 
was  founded,  as  Salmasius  pleads,  upon  the  opinion 
of  the  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation  ;  this  author 
must  be  an  asserter  of  infant  baptism,  because  he 
was  undeniably  an  asserter  of  the  general  necessity 
of  baptism  to  sal vation .  I  have  the  rather  insisted  a 
little  upon  this  author's  meaning,  because  I  know 
not  whether  his  testimony  has  been  produced  be- 
fore  in  this  cause  by  any  other. 

Not  long  after  the  time  of  Justin  S|lcl  Q 
Martyr  and  the  author  last  mentioned, 
lived  Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  who,  as  Mr.  Dod- 
well  evidently  shows,46  and  Dr.  Cave  from  him,"  was 
born  in  the  latter  end  of  the  first  century,  about  the 
year  97,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  a 
disciple  of  St.  John.  About  the  year  1/(3,  he  wrote 
his  book  against  heresies,  being  then  near  eighty 
years  old,  and  died  not  many  years  after.  So  that 
he  must  needs  be  a  competent  witness  of  the  church's 
sense  and  practice  upon  this  point  during  the  se- 
cond  century.  Now,  there  are  three  things  relating 
to  this  matter,  which  appear  very  evident  from  him. 
1.  That  the  church  then  believed  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin.  2.  That  the  ordinary  means  of  purging 
away  this  sin,  was  baptism.  3.  That  children,  as 
well  as  others,  were  then  actually  baptized  to  ob- 
tain  remission  of  sins,  and  apply  the  redemption  of 
Christ  to  them.  For  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  ; 
he  sometimes  calls  it  the  sin48  of  our  first  parents, 
which  was  done  away  in  Christ,  by  his  loosing  the 
bonds  wherein  we  were  held  and  bound  over  unto 
death  :  the  sin  whereby  we  offended  God19  in  the 


44  Just.  Dial.  p.  261.  Ot>  Tavri]V  tiji/  KaTa  trapKa  ira- 
pt\dtoptv  TripiTOfxliv,  aWa  TrvtvpaTiKtiv,  i)v  'E»^  Kai  oi 
o/ioioi  i<pv\aj*av'  i/jiieis  Si  Sid  tov  /SairTtcr/iaTos  auTi/v, 
tiretoij  <i/uaoT<o\oi  tyiyovup.iv,  Sia  to  e\eos  to  irapd  tov 
Btov,i\d/ioptv,  Kai  irdaiv  itptTOV  o/uotuis  \apfiuvtiv. 

45  Recoguition.  lib.  6.  n.  9.  p.  551.  ap.  Coteler.  t.  1.  Quid 
confert  aquae  baptismus  ad  Dei  cultum  ?  Primo  quidem, 
quia  quod  Deo  placuit  impletur;  secundo,  quia  regeuerato 
ex  aquis,  et  Deo  renato,  fragilitas  prioris  nativitatis,  quae  tibi 
per  hominem  facta  est,  amputatur;  et  ita  demum  pervenire 
poteris  ad  salutem :  aliter  vero  impossibile  est.    Sic  enitn 


nobis  cum  sacramento  verus  propheta  testatus  est,  dicens : 
Araen  dico  vobis,  nisi  quis  denuo  renatus  fuerit  ex  aqua,  non 
intrabit  in  regnum  ccelorum.  This  is  repeated  in  the  Greek 
Clementines,  Hom.  11.  n.  26.  p.  698. 

46  Dodw.  Dissert.  in  Iren.      4;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.41. 

43  Irenae.  lib.  5.  c.  19.  Protoplasti  peccatmn  per  correp- 
tionera  primogeniti  emendationem  accipiens. — Vinculis  illis 
resolutis,  per  quae  alligati  eranius  morti. 

49  Id.  lib.  5.  cap.  16.  Deum  in  primo  quidem  Adam  of- 
fendimus,  non  facientes  ejus  pr.neceptum.  in  secundo  autem 
Adam  reconciliati  sumus,  obedientes  usque  ad  mortera  facti. 
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first  Adam,  by  disobeying  his  command ;  but  were 
reconciled  to  God  in  the  second  Adam,  by  obedi- 
ence  unto  death.  So  that  infants,  as  well  as  others, 
were  under  the  guilt  of  this  sin,  and  had  need  of  a 
Redeemer  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  deliver  them 
from  it.  Now,  the  ordinary  way  of  being  freed  from 
this  original  guilt,  he  says,  is  baptism,  which  is  our 
regeneration,50  or  new  birth  unto  God.  And  this 
he  expressly  affirms  to  be  administered  to  children 
as  well  as  adult  persons.  For,  says  he,  Christ41 
came  to  save  all  persons  by  himself ;  all,  I  say,  who 
by  him  are  regencratcd  unto  God;  infants,  and  little 
ones,  and  children,  and  youths,  and  elder  persons. 
Therefore  he  went  througli  the  several  ages,  being 
made  an  infant  for  infants,  that  hc  might  sanctify 
infants;  and  for  little  oncs  he  was  made  a  little 
one,  to  sanctify  thein  of  that  age  also.  No  art  can 
elude  this  passage,  so  long  as  it  is  owned  that  re- 
generation  means  baptism.  And  for  this  we  have 
the  cxplieation  of  Irenaeus  himself,  who  calls  bap- 
tism  by  the  name  of  regeneration ;  and  so  all  the 
ancients  commonly  do,  as  Suicerus  (against  whom 
I  am  now  disputing)  scruples  not  to  own,  alleging 
Justin  Martyr,"  Chrysostom,  and  Gregory  Nyssen, 
to  this  purpose.  Which  fnlly  evinces  infant  bap- 
tism  in  the  age  of  Ircnams,  that  is,  in  the  second 
century,  to  have  been  the  common  practice  of  the 
church. 

1 11  the  latter  end  of  the  second  cen- 
turv,  and  beginning  of  the  third,  lived 
Tertullian,  presbytcr  of  tlie  church  of  Carthage, 
who,  though  he  had  some  singular  notions  about 
tliis  mattcr,  yet  he  sufficiently  testifies  the  church's 
practice.  In  his  own  private  opinion  he  was  for 
deferring  the  baplism  of  infants,  especially  where 
thcrc  was  no  danger  of  death,  till  they  came  to  years 
of  discrction  :  but  he  so  argucs  for  this,  as  to  show 
us  that  the  practice  of  the  church  was  othcrwisc. 
For,  says  he,  according  to  every  one's  condition 
and  disposition,53  and  also  their  age,  the  delaying  of 
baptism  is  more  advantagcous,  especially  in  the  case 
of  little  children.  For  what  necd  is  there  that  the 
godfathers  should  be  brought  into  danger?  Because 
they  may  either  fail  of  their  promises  by  death,  or 
they  may  be  deceived  by  a  child's  proving  of  wicked 
disposition.    Our  Lord  says,  indeed,  "  Do  not  forbid 


Bect  ln. 
And  Tertuliian. 


50  Iienac.  lib.  1.  cap.  18.  ToD  /3oTrTi<r/iaT09  tTjs  ite  Qtov 
ditayevvtiaiwi,  &c. 

51  Id.  lib.  '2.  cap.  39.  Onines  venit  per  semetipsum  sal- 
vave :  omnes  inquain,  qui  per  eum  renascuntur  in  Deum ; 
mfantes,  et  parvulos,  et  pueros,  et  juvenes,  et  seniores.  Ideo 
per  omnem  venit  aetatem,  et  infantibus  infans  factus,  sancti- 
ficans  infantes  :  in  parvulis  parvulus,  sanctiticans  hanc 
ipsam  habentes  aotatem,  &c. 

52  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  voce  'Ai/aytViojtris,  t.  1.  p.  243. 

53  Tertul.  de  Baptismo,  c.  18.  Pro  cvijusque  personae  con- 
ditioueacdispositione,etiamaetate,  cunctatio  baptismi  utilior 
est,  praecipue  tamen  circa  parvulos.  Quid  enim  necesse  est 
sponsores  etiarn  penculs  uigeri?    Quu  et  lpsi  per  mortali- 


them  to  come  unto  me."  Let  them  come  therefore 
when  they  are  grown  up :  let  them  come  when  they 
can  learn ;  when  they  can  be  taught  whither  it  is 
they  come  :  let  them  be  made  Christians  when  they 
can  know  Christ.  What  need  their  innocent  age 
make  such  haste  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ?  Men 
proceed  more  cautiously  in  worldly  things :  and  he 
that  is  not  trusted  with  earthly  goods,  shall  he  be 
trusted  with  Divine  ?  Let  them  know  how  to  ask 
salvation,  that  you  may  appear  to  give  it  to  one  that 
askcth.  For  no  less  reason  unmarried  persons  ought 
to  be  delayed,  because  they  are  exposed  to  tempta- 
tions,  as  well  virgins  that  are  come  to  maturity,  as 
those  that  are  in  widowhood  by  the  loss  of  a  con- 
sort,  until  they  either  marry  or  be  confirmed  in  con- 
tinence.  The  way  of  Tertullian's  arguing  upon 
this  point,  shows  plainly  that  he  vvas  for  introducing 
a  new  practice ;  that  therefore  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  church  in  his  time  to  give  baptism  to  infants, 
as  well  as  adult  pcrsons :  and  his  arguments  tend 
not  only  to  exclude  infants,  but  all  pcrsons  that  are 
unmarried  or  in  widowhood,  for  fear  of  temptation. 
Which  are  rules  that  no  one  beside  himself  ever 
thought  of,  much  less  were  they  confirmed  by  any 
church's  practice.  But  even  this  advice  of  Tertul- 
lian,  as  singular  as  it  was,  seems  only  calculated  for 
cases  whcre  there  was  no  danger  or  apprehensions 
of  death :  for  otherwise  he  pleads  as  much  for  the 
necessity  of  baptism  as  any  other,  both  from  those 
words  of  our  Saviour,"  "  Except  one  be  born  again 
of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;"  as  also  from  the  general  cor- 
ruption  of  original  sin,  which  renders  every  son  of 
Adam  unclean  till  he  be  made  a  Christian :  which 
is  only  done  in  baptism ;  for  men'  are  not  born 
Christians,  but  made  so.  And  therefore,  in  case  of 
necessity,  he  thought  every  Christian  had  power  to 
give  baptism,  rather  than  any  person  should  die 
without  it.  Which  seems  to  imply,  that  his  opinion 
for  delaying  baptism,  whether  of  infants  or  others, 
respeeted  only  such  cases  where  there  was  no  dan- 
ger  of  death :  but  even  in  those  cases  the  practice 
of  the  church  was  otherwise,  for  she  baptized  in- 
fants  as  soon  as  they  werc  born,  though  without 
any  imminent  danger  of  death,  as  appears  from 
Tertullian's  discourse  itself,  who  laboured  to  make 


tatem  destituere  promissiones  suas  possint,  et  proventu  malaa 
indolis  falli.  Ait  quidem  Dominus,  Nolite  illos  prohibere  ad 
me  venire.  Veniant  ergo  dum  adolescunt,  veniant  dmn 
discunt,  dum  quo  venitmt  docentur:  fiant  Christiani,  dum 
Christum  nosse  potuerint.  Quid  festinat  innocens  aetas  ad 
remissionem  peccatorum  ?  Cautius  agetur  in  saecularibus  ; 
ut  cui  substantia  terrena  non  creditur,  Divina  credatur. 
Norint  petere  salutem,  ut  petenti  dedisse  videaris.  Noti 
minori  de  causa  innupti  quoque  procrastinandi,  in  quibus 
tentatio  praeparata  est:  tam  virginibus  per  matuntatem, 
quam  viduis  per  vacationem,  donec  aut  nubant,  aut  conti- 
nentia  corroborentur. 
M  Tertul.  de  Anima,  cap.  40.  De  Bapt.  cap.  13. 
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an  innovation,  but  without  any  succcss ;  for  the 
same  practice  continucd  in  the  church  in  the  fol- 
lowing  ages. 

M  Origen  lived  in  the  beginning  of 

And  origen.  fjle  ^[^  Century,  and  nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  the  testimonies  alleged  from  him.  In 
one  place  he  says,  Every  one  is  born  in  original 
sin ;  which  he  thus  proves  from  the  words  of  Da- 
vid,  saying,  "  I  was  conceived  in  iniquity,  and  in 
sin53  did  my  mother  bear  me ;"  showing,  that  every 
soul  that  is  born  in  the  flesh,  is  polluted  with  the 
filth  of  sin  and  iniquity :  and  that  therefore  it  was 
said,  as  we  mentioned  before,  that  none  is  clean 
from  pollution,  though  his  life  be  but  of  the  length 
of  one  day.  Besides  all  this,  it  may  be  inquired, 
what  is  the  reason,  why  the  baptism  of  the  church, 
which  is  given  for  remission  of  sins,  is  by  the  custom 
of  the  church  given  to  infants  also  ?  Whereas  if 
there  were  nothing  in  infants  that  wanted  remission 
and  indulgence,  the  grace  of  baptism  might  seem 
needless  to  them.  In  another  place5*  he  says,  In- 
fants  are  baptized  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Of 
what  sins  ?  or  when  did  they  commit  them  ?  Or 
how  can  any  reason  be  given  for  baptizing  them, 
but  only  according  to  that  sense  which  we  men- 
tioned  a  little  before ;  None  is  free  from  pollution, 
though  his  life  be  but  the  length  of  one  day  upon 
the  carth  ?  And  for  that  reason  infants  are  bap- 
tized,  because  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism  the  pol- 
lution  of  our  birth  is  taken  away ;  and,  "  Except 
one  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Where  he  not  only 
makes  infant  baptism  the  practice  of  the  church, 
but  derives  it  from  Divine  institution.  As  he  does 
in  another  place"  from  apostolical  tradition  ;  for  he 
affirms,  that  the  church  received  the  order  of  bap- 
tizing  infants  from  the  apostles.  For  they  to  whom 
the  Divine  mysteries  were  committed,  knew  that 


there  is  in  all  persons  thc  natural  pollution  of  sin, 
which  must  be  washed  away  by  water  and  the 
Spirit :  by  reason  of  which  the  body  itself  is  also 
callcd  the  body  of  sin. 

In  the  middle  of  this  age  livcd  St.  Srct ,, 

Cyprian,  in  whose  time  there  was  a  u»nroSKaS'Sr* 
question  moved  concerning  the  day  tha8e  u"d" '"'" 
on  which  infants  ought  to  be  baptizcd.  For  one 
Fidus  an  African  bishop  had  sent  a  query  to  him 
upon  this  case,  whether  infants  were  to  be  baptized, 
if  necd  required,  as  soon  as  they  were  born,  or  not 
till  the  cighlh  day,  according  to  the  rule  given  in 
the  case  of  circumcision  ?  To  this  question  St.  Cy- 
prian  and  a  council  of  sixty-six  bishops  returned 
this  synodical  answer :  As  to  the  case  of  infants, 
whereas  you  judge56  that  they  ought  not  to  be  bap- 
tized  within  two  or  three  days  after  they  are  born  ; 
and  that  the  rule  of  circnmcision  should  be  observed, 
so  that  none  should  be  baptized  and  sanctified  be- 
fore  the  eighth  day  after  he  is  born  ;  we  were  all  in 
our  council  of  the  contrary  opinion.  It  was  our 
unanimous  resolution  and  judgment,  thatthe  mercy 
and  grace  of  God  is  to  be  denied  to  none  as  soon  as 
he  is  born.  For  if  the  greatest  offenders,  and  they 
that  have  sinned  most  grievously  against  God  be- 
fore,  have  afterward,  when  they  come  to  believc, 
forgiveness  of  their  sins  ;  and  no  person  is  kept  off 
from  baptism  and  grace  ;  how  much  less  reason  is 
there  to  prohibit  an  infant,  who  being  newly  born 
has  no  other  sin,  save  that,  being  descended  from 
Adam  according  to  the  flesh,  he  has  from  his  birth 
contracted  the  contagion  of  the  death  anciently 
threatened  !  Who  comes  for  that  reason  more  easily 
to  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  because  they  are  not 
his  ovvn,  but  other  men's  sins,  that  are  forgiven  him. 
Here  we  have  both  the  praetice  of  the  church,  and 
thereason  of  it  together;  infants  were  baptized,  be- 
cause  they  were  born  in  original  sin,  and  needed 


53  Orig.  Hom.  8.  in  Levit.  1. 1.  p.  145.  Audi  DaviJ  dicen- 
tem,  In  iniquitatibus,  inquit,  conceptus  sum,  et  in  peccatis 
peperit  me  mater  mea  :  ostendens,  quod  queecunque  anima 
in  carne  nascatur,  iniquitatis  et  peccati  sorde  polluitur :  et 
propterea  dictum  esse  illud,  quod  jam  superius  memoravi- 
liius;  quia  nemo  mundus  a  sorde,  nec  si  unius  diei  fuerit 
vita  ejus.  Addi  his  etiam  illud  potest,  ut  requiratur  quid 
causae  sit,  cum  baptisma  ecclesiae  in  remissionem  peccatorum 
detnr,  secundum  ecclesia;  observantiam  etiam  parvulis  bap- 
tismum  dari  ?  Cum  uliqne  si  nihil  esset  in  parvulis  quod 
ad  remissionem  deberet  et  indulgentiam  peitinere,  gvatia 
baptismi  superflua  videretur. 

M  Orig.  in  Luc.  Hom.  14.  t.  2.  p.  223.  Parvuli  bapti- 
lanlur  in  remissionem  peccatorum.  Quorum  peccatorum  ? 
Vel  quo  tempore  peccaverunt  ?  Aut  quomodo  potest  ulla 
lavacri  in  parvulis  ratio  subsistere,  nisi  juxta  illum  sensum 
de  quo  paulo  ante  diximus,  Nullus  mundus  a  sorde,  nec  si 
unius  diei  quidem  fuerit  vita  ejus  super  terram.  Et  quia  per 
baptismi  sacramentum  nativitatis  sordes  deponuntur,  prop- 
terea  baptizantur  et  parvuli.  Nisi  enim  quis  reuatus  fuerit 
ex  aqua  et  Spivitu,  non  potest  intvare  in  regnum  coelovum. 

"  Id.  in  Rom.  lib.  5.  cap.  6.  p.  513.     Ecclesia  ab  apos- 


tolis  traditionem  suscepit  etiam  parvulis  baptismum  dare. 
Sciebant  enim  illi  quibus  mysteriorum  secreta  commissa 
sunt  Divinorum,  quia  essent  in  omnibus  genuinaesovdes  pec- 
cati,  quse  pev  aquam  et  Spiritum  ablui  deberent :  propter 
quas  etiam  covpus  ipsum  covpus  peccati  nominatuv. 

56  Cypv.  Ep.  59.  al.  CS4.  ad  Fidum,  p.  158.  Quantnm  vevo 
ad  causam  infantium  pertinet,  quos  dixisti  intra  secundum 
vel  tevtium  diem,  quo  nati  sunt,  constitutos,  baptizari  non 
opoiteve,  ct  considevandam  esse  legcm  civcumcisionis  anti- 
quae,  ut  inlraoctavum  diein  eum  qui  natus  est  baptizaudum 
et  sanctificandumnon  putares:  longe  aliud  in  coucilio  nos- 
tvo  oninibus  visum  est.- — Univevsi  potius  judicavimus,  nulli 
hominum  nato  misericordiam  Dei  et  gvatiam  denegandam. 

Povvo  autem  si  etiam  gravissimis  delictoribus  etin  Deum 

multum  ante  peccantibus,  cum  postea  crediderint,  remissa 
peccatorum  datur ;  et  a  baptismo  atque  a  gratia  nemo  pvo- 
hibetuv;  quanto  magis  pvohibevi  non  debet  infans,  qui  re- 
cens  natus  nihil  peccavit,  nisi  quod  secundum  Adam  cav- 
naliter  natus,  contagium  mortis  antiquac  prima  nativitate 
contraxit?  Qui  ad  remissam  peccatorum  accipiendam  hoc 
ipso  facilius  accedit,  quod  illi  remittuntur  non  propria,  sed 
aliena  peccata. 
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baptism  to  cleanse  them  from  the  guilt  and  pollu- 
tion  of  it.  To  this  we  may  add  another  place  of 
Cyprian,  where  describing  the  great  wickedness  of 
those  that  lapsed  in  time  of  persecution,  he  thus 
aggravates  their  crime  :  That  nothing  might  be 
war.ting"  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  wickedness, 
their  little  infants  were  either  led  or  carried  in  their 
parents'  arms,  and  lost  that  which  they  had  obtained 
at  their  first  coming  into  the  world,  meaning  the 
benefits  of  their  baptism.  And  therefore  he  brings 
them  in  thus  pleading  against  their  parents  in  an 
elegant  strain  at  the  day  of  judgment:  This  was  no 
fault  of  ours,  we  did  not  of  our  own  accord  forsake 
the  meat  and  cup  of  the  Lord,  to  run  and  partake 
of  those  profane  pollutions :  it  was  the  unfaithful- 
ness  of  others  that  ruined  us,  we  had  our  parents 
for  our  murderers  ;  they  denied  us  God  for  our  Fa- 
ther,  and  the  church  for  our  mother ;  for  whilst  we 
were  little,  and  unable  to  takc  care  of  ourselves,  and 
ignorant  of  so  great  a  wickedness,  we  were  insnared 
by  the  treachery  of  others,  and  by  them  drawn  into 
a  partnership  of  their  impieties.  Here  we  may  ob- 
serve,  that  children  were  made  partakers  of  the  eu- 
charist  (which  Cyprian  calls  the  meat  and  drink  of 
the  Lord) ;  and  this  is  evident  from  other  passages 
in  the  same  author:  which  is  a  further  evidence  for 
the  practice  of  infant  baptism ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
none  but  baptized  persons  were  ordinarily  allowed 
to  parlake  of  the  eucharist  at  the  Lord's  table.  I 
think  it  needless  to  clog  this  discourse  with  any 
niore  authoritics  from  the  council  of  Eliberis,  Op- 
tatus,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Basil,  Ambrose,  Chry- 
sostom,  Paulinus,  the  councils  of  Carthage,  St. 
Austin,  or  St.  Jerom,  or  other  writers  of  the  fourth 
age,  which  the  reader  may  find  collected  together 
by  Mr.  Wall,  with  suitable  observations  on  them. 
It  is  sufficient  to  my  design,  against  Salmasius  and 
Suicems,  to  have  proved  that  infant  baptism  was 
not  owing  to  any  new  doctrine  begun  in  the  third 
century,  but  was  derived  from  more  ancient  prin- 
ciples,  and  handed  down  through  the  two  first  ages 
from  apostolical  practice. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  remark  a 
Tt,f»n7  haptism     few  other  things  relating  to  the  bap- 

not  to  be  defayed  to      .  „  .  .     °  °  r 

tiieeiShihH»y.after  tism  oi  mfants,  among  those  who  al- 

the  example  of  cir-  \ 

rumcfaion;  nor  tiii  lowed  them  to  be  capable  of  it  from 

three  vp-irs.  as  Gre-  r 

Edhavehad it.  tneir  birth.  Some  there  were  in  the 
African  church,  as  we  have  heard  out 
of  the  last-mentioned  citations  from  Cyprian,  who 
were  strictly  for  confining  baptism  to  the  eighth 
day,  because  such  was  the  rule  in  the  case  of  cir- 
cumcision.  But  Cyprian  and  the  council  of  Car- 
thage  answer  all  the  arguments  that  were  brought 
in  favour  of  this  novelty,  which  seems  only  to  have 
been  a  question  in  theory,  and  scarce  ever  reduced 


to  practice.  The  abettors  of  it  pleaded,  that  an  in- 
fant  in  the  first  days  after  its  birth  is  unclean  so 
that  any  one  of  us  abhors  to  kiss  it.  To  which  Cy- 
prian  answers,  We  judge  not58  this  to  be  any  reason 
to  hinder  the  giving  to  it  the  heavenly  grace ;  for  it 
is  written,  "  To  the  clean  all  things  are  clean :"  nor 
ought  any  of  us  to  abhor  that  which  God  has  vouch- 
safed  to  make.  To  the  other  pretence,  that  the 
eighth  day  was  observed  in  the  Jewish  circumcision, 
he  answers,  That  this  was  only  a  type  going  before, 
a  shadow  and  resemblance,  but  upon  Christ's  com- 
ing  it  was  fulfilled  in  the  substance ;  for,  because 
the  eighth  day,  that  is,  the  next  to  the  sabbath  day, 
was  to  be  the  day  on  which  the  Lord  was  to  rise 
from  the  dead,  and  quicken  us,  and  give  us  the  spi- 
ritual  circumcision ;  this  eighth  day,  that  is.  the 
next  day  to  the  sabbath,  or  Lord's  day,  was  si<mi- 
fied  in  the  type  before,  which  type  ceased  when  the 
substance  came,  and  the  spiritual  circumcision  was 
given  to  us.  So  that  we  judge  that  no  person  is  to 
be  hindered  from  obtaining  the  grace,  by  the  law 
that  is  now  appointed ;  and  that  the  spiritual  cir- 
cumcision  ought  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  circum- 
cision  that  was  according  to  the  flesh  :  bnt  that  all 
are  to  be  admitted  to  the  grace  of  Christ;  foras- 
much  as  Peter  says  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, "  The 
Lord  hath  showed  me,  that  no  person  is  to  be  called 
common  or  unclean."  This  is  the  only  place  where 
ever  we  read  that  this  question  was  made;  and  after 
the  resolution  here  given,  we  never  find  that  it  was 
proposed  again.  So  that  this  circumstance  of  time 
seems  never  to  have  prevailed  in  the  practice  of  the 
church.  Gregory  Nazianzen  had  also  a  singular 
opinion  in  relation  to  the  time  of  baptizing  children 
when  there  was  no  danger  of  death.  For  in  that 
case,  he  thought  it  better  to  defer  it  till  they  were 
about  three  years  old ;  but  in  case  of  danger,  to  give 
it  immediately  after  they  were  born,  for  fear  they 
should  die  unbaptized.  His  words  are  these :  What 
say  you59  to  those  that  are  as  yet  infants,  and  are 
not  in  a  capacity  to  be  sensible  either  of  the  grace, 
or  of  the  loss  of  it?  Shall  we  baptize  them  too? 
Yes,  by  all  means,  if  any  danger  so  require  it.  For 
it  is  better  that  they  should  be  sanctified  without 
their  own  sense  of  it,  than  that  they  should  die  un- 
sealed  and  uninitiated.  And  the  ground  of  this  is 
circumcision,  which  was  given  on  the  eighth  day, 
and  was  a  typical  seal,  and  was  given  to  those  who 
had  not  the  use  of  reason :  as  also  the  anointing  of 
the  door-posts,  which  preserved  the  firstborn  by 
things  that  have  no  sense.  As  for  others,  I  give 
my  opinion,  that  they  should  stay  three  years,  or 
thereabouts,  till  they  can  hear  the  mystical  words, 
and  make  answers  to  them ;  and  though  they  do 
not  perfectly  understand  them,  yet  they  can  then 


57  Cypr.  de  Lapsis,  p.  125.  Ac  nequid  deesset  ad  crimi 
nis  cumulum,  infantea  qunque  parentuin  manibus  vel  impo 
siti  vel  attracti,  amiserunt  parvuli,   quod  in   primo  statim 


nativitatis  exordio  fuerant  consecuti,  &c. 

58  Cypr.  Ep.  59.  al.  64.  ad  Fidum,  p.  160. 

59  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Baptismo,  t.  1.  p.  658. 
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frame  to  speak  them :  and  then  you  may  sanctify 
I  them  in  soul  and  body  with  the  great  sacrament  of 
initiation.  But  this  was  a  singular  opinion  of  Na- 
zianzen,  taken  up  upon  somc  particular  reasons, 
which  the  church  never  assented  to  :  and  therefore 
I  join  this  with  that  other  of  Fidus  the  African,  as 
peculiar  fancies  of  private  men,  which  never  gained 
any  esteem  or  credit  in  the  public  and  avowed  prac- 
tice  of  the  church. 

Yet  in  some  churches  a  custom  had 

prevailed  to  defer  the  baptism  of  in- 
o"T.n  appnLhing  fants,  as  well  as  adult  persons,  where 

there  was  noapparentdanger  of  death, 
to  the  time  of  some  of  the  more  eminent  and  noted 
festivals,  wliich  were  more  peculiarly  designed  and 
set  apart  for  the  solemn  administration  of  baptism. 
Socrates  says,  ^0  in  Thessaly  they  only  baptized  at 
Easter :  upon  which  account  a  great  many  in  those 
parts  died  without  baptism.  He  does  not  say  ex- 
pressly,  that  this  was  the  case  of  children ;  but 
there  are  some  reasons  to  incline  one  to  believe,  that 
it  related  to  them  as  well  as  others.  For  both  in 
the  French  and  Spanish  councils  there  are  canons 
which  order  the  baptism  of  children  to  be  adminis- 
tered  only  at  Easter,  except  in  case  of  necessity  and 
imminent  danger  of  death.  In  the  council  of  Aux- 
erre61  it  was  decreed  for  the  French  churches,  That 
no  children  should  be  baptized  at  any  other  time 
save  on  the  solemn  festival  of  Easter,  except  such 
as  were  near  death,  whom  they  called  grabatarii, 
because  they  were  baptized  on  a  sick  bed.  And  if 
any  one  contumaciously  in  contempt  of  this  dccree 
offered  their  children  to  baptism  in  any  of  their 
churches,  they  should  not  be  received.  And  if  any 
presbyter  presumed  to  receive  them  against  this 
order,  he  should  be  suspended  three  months  from 
the  communion  of  the  church.  The  second  council 
of  Bracara62  also  speaks  of  the  like  practice  in  the 
Spanish  churches,  ordering  that  in  the  middle  of 
Lent,  such  infants  as  were  to  be  baptized  at  Easter, 
should  be  presented  twenty  days  before  to  undergo 
the  purgation,  or  preparation  of  exorcism.  St. 
Austin  also  speaks  of  children,  infants,63  httle  ones, 
sucklings  hanging  on  their  mothers'  breasts,  coming 
at   Easter   to  be  baptized  among  adult   persons  ; 


whence  Palm-Sunday,  or  the  Sunday  before  Easter, 
had  the  name  of  Octava  Infuntiam,  the  Octave  of 
Infants,  upon  their  account.  St.  Ambrose  also"' 
speaks  of  great  numbers  of  infants  coming  at  Easter 
to  be  baptized :  This,  says  he,  is  the  Paschal  gift : 
pious  fathers  and  holy  mothers  bring  their  new- 
born  progeny  in  great  multitudes  by  faith  to  the 
holy  font,  from  whose  womb  being  regenerated 
under  the  tree  of  faith,  they  shine  with  the  innocent 
ornament  of  lights  and  tapers.  These  arc  abundant 
proofs,  that  though  in  cases  of  extremity  children 
might  receive  baptism  at  any  time,  yet  in  other 
cases,  where  there  was  no  visible  appearance  or 
danger  of  death,  their  baptism  in  many  places  wTas 
deferred  till  the  Easter  festival,  as  well  as  that  of 
adult  persons. 

Whilst  I  am  upon  the  subject  of 
infant  baptism,  it  will  not  be  improper     a  resouition  or 

.  .  ,  .  snme  questions. 

to  resolve  certain  cases  and  questions,  wi.ether  chiidren 

.  .  might   be  baptized, 

that  may  be  put  concerninsr  lt,  so  far  Kl"n  »■>'? «»  p»- 

•*  *  .  rent  wds  Christian  ? 

as  they  are  capable  of  being  resolved 
from  the  practice  of  the  church,  or  judgment  of  the 
ancient  writers.  One  is  concerning  such  children 
who  had  only  one  parent  Christian,  and  the  other 
a  Jew  or  a  heathen :  these  were  reckoned  capable 
of  baptism  upon  the  right  of  one  parent  being  Chris- 
tian.  For  so  it  was  resolved  in  the  fourth  council 
of  Toledo,65  in  the  case  of  such  women  as  had  Jews 
for  their  husbands,  that  the  children  that  were 
born  of  them  should  follow  the  faith  and  condition 
of  the  mother:  and  so  on  the  other  hand,  they 
who  had  unbelieving  mothers,  and  believing  fa- 
thers,  should  follow  the  Christian  religion,  and  not 
the  Jewish  superstition. 

Another  case  was  concerning  the 
children  whose   parents  were   under     vhether  tbe cha- 

dren  of  excommuni- 

excommunication   and   the    church  s  ca,«,ii  parents  might 

be  baptized. 

censures.  St.  Austin  had  occasion 
to  consider  this  case  upon  the  account  of  one  Aux- 
ilius,  a  young  bishop,  who  in  a  fit  of  ungoverned 
zeal  had  rashly  excommunicated  one  Classicianus, 
and  together  with  him,  laid  his  w'hole  family  under 
an  anathema  and  interdict.  Which  was  a  practice 
that,  however  some  later  popes  have  dealt  much  in, 
the  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with.     He  also 


60  Socrat.  lib.  5.  cap.  22.  'EwxaTs  v/xipais  tb  Uaoxa 
fiovov  ^atrTiX^HtTi'  Sio  (TfpoSpa  irXijV  6\iywv  ol  Xonroi  ptj 
ejaTTTio-^fei/Tey  diroSv tjaKHO-i. 

41  Conc.  Antissiodor.  caa.  18.  Non  licet  absque  Paschae 
soleunitate  ullo  tempore  baptizare,  nisi  illos  quibus  mors 
vicina  est,  quos  grabatarios  dictmt.  Quod  si  quis  in  alio 
pago,  contumacia  facienle,  post  interdictum  hoc  infantes 
suos  ad  baptismum  detulerit  in  ecclesias  nostras,  non  reci- 
piantur.  Et  quicunque  presbyter  ipsos  extra  nostrum  prae- 
ceptum  recipere  praesuinpserit,  tribus  mensibus  a  commu- 
nione  ecelesiae  sequestratus  sit. 

62  Conc.  Bracar.  2.  can.  9.  Mediante  Quadragesima,  ex 
viginti  diebus  baptizandos  infantes,  ad  exorcismi  purgati- 
onem  offerre  praecipiant.  Vid.  Conc.  Matiscon.  2.  can.  3. 

^1  Aug.  Serm.  160.  de  Tempore,  t.  10.  p.  331.  Hodie 
2    K 


octavae  dicuntur  mfantium. — Illi  pueri,  infautes,  parvuli, 
lactantes,  maternis  uberibus  iuhaerentes,  et  quantum  in  eos 
gratiae  referatur  nescientes,  ut  ipsi  videtis,  quia.  infantes  vo- 
cantur,  et  ipsi  habent  octavas  hodie.  Et  isti  senes,  juvenes, 
adolescentuli,  omnes  infantes,  &c. 

64  Ambros.  de  Mysterio  Paschae,  cap.  5.  Hoc  Paschae 
donum. — Hinc  casti  patres,  pudicae  etiam  matres,  novel- 
lam  per  fidem  stirpem  prosequuntur  innumeram.  Hinc  sub 
fidei  arbore  ab  utero  fontis  innocui  cereorum  splendet  orna- 
tus,  &c. 

65  Conc.  Tolet.  4.  can.  63.  Filii  autem  qui  ex  talibus 
(Judaeis)  nati  existunt,  fidem  atque  conditionem  matris 
sequantur.  Similiter  et  hi  qui  procreati  sunt  de  infidelibus 
mulieribus,  et  fidelibus  viris,  Christianam  religionem  se- 
quantur,  non  Judaicam  superstitionem. 
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heems  to  have  forbidden  any  children  to  he  bap- 
tized,  who  were  born  in  the  family  during  this  in- 
terdict.  Upon  which  St.  Austin  took  occasion  to 
write  to  him,  and  expostulate  with  him  upon  the 
reasons  of  these  proceedings,  desiring  to  be  inform- 
ed66  upon  what  grounds  and  authority  of  reason  or 
testimony  of  Scripture  he  could  confirm  his  opinion ; 
by  what  right  a  son  was  to  be  anathematized  for 
the  father's  crime,  or  a  wife  for  her  husband's,  or  a 
servant  for  his  master's  ;  or  a  child  not  yet  born,  if 
he  happened  to  be  born  in  the  house  whilst  it  lay 
under  such  an  interdict,  why  it  should  not  have 
the  benefit  of  the  laver  of  regeneration  in  danger  of 
death.  In  corporal  punishments,  he  owns,  some- 
times  it  was  otherwise  :  for  God  thought  fit  to 
punish  some  despisers,  with  their  whole  families, 
though  they  were  not  accessory  to  the  contemner's 
crimes,  that  by  the  death  of  mortal  bodies,  which 
must  otherwise  have  shortly  died,  he  might  strike 
terror  into  the  living :  but  he  never  dealt  thus  in 
spiritual  punishments,  which  affect  the  soul ;  but 
"the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."  And  therefore 
St.  Austin  for  his  own  part  declares,  he  never  durst 
use  excommunication  to  this  purpose,  though  he 
was  never  so  highly  provoked  by  the  most  villan- 
ous  actions  of  any  men  against  the  church ;  be- 
cause  if  any  one  should  ask  him  a  reason  of  such 
his  practice,  and  oblige  him  to  show  thc  justice  of 
his  proceeding,  he  freely  owns,  he  could  find  nothing 
to  answer  him.  Whence,  I  think,  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  the  excommunication  of  a  parent 
did  not  deprive  the  child  of  his  right  to  baptism  : 
and  though  there  were  some  who  made  a  stretch 
upon  church  power  in  this  case,  yet  their  actions 
were  so  far  from  being  generally  approved,  or 
authorized  by  any  rule,  that  they  were  rather 
thought  to  deserve  a  censure.  The  reader  that 
would  know  how  the  Reformed  churches  have  re- 
solved  this  same  case,  about  the  admission  of  the 
children  of  excommunicated  persons  to  baptism, 
may  consult  another  discourse67  which  I  have 
formerly  had  occasion  to  write  in  defence  of  the 
church,  where  this  case  is  more  particularly  con- 


sidered  and  resolved  upon  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  churches  of  the 
Reformation. 

Another  question,  sometimes  agi- 
tatcd  in   the   primitive   church,  was     wheu.or  exposed 

.  children,  whose  pa- 

concermng  such  cmldren  who  were  rents«e,eunknown, 

.  °  might  be  baptized. 

either  exposed,  or  rcdcemed  from  the 
barbarians,  whose  parents  were  unknown,and  con- 
sequently  it  was  utterly  uncertain  whether  they 
were  ever  baptized  or  not.  This  was  a  case  that 
often  happened  in  Africa,  where  the  Christians 
bordered  upon  several  barbarous  nations  ;  and  it 
was  thus  resolved  upon  a  consultation  in  one  of  the 
councils  of  Carthage  :  That  all  such  infants68  as  had 
no  certain  witnesses  to  testify  that  they  were  bap- 
tized,  neither  could  they  testify  for  themselves,  by 
reason  of  their  age,  that  the  sacrament  had  been 
given  thcm ;  that  such  should,  without  any  scruple, 
be  baptized,  lest  a  hesitation,  in  that  case,  should 
deprive  them  of  the  purgation  of  the  sacrament. 
And  this  resolution  was  made  at  the  instance  of  the 
legates  of  thc  churches  of  Mauritania,  who  inform- 
ed  the  council,  that  many  such  children  were  re- 
deemed  by  them  from  the  barbarians;  in  which 
case  it  was  uncertain  whether  their  parents  were 
heathens  or  Christians. 

But  (as  in  some  cases)  if  it  plainly 
appeared,  that  the  parents  of  infants, 
whobysome  providential  means  fell  Z^Z^^Z 
into  the  hands  of  Christians,  were 
mere  Jews  or  pagans ;  yet,  in  such  cases,  baptism 
was  not  denied  to  the  infants,  because  they  were 
now  become  the  possession  of  Christians,  who  un- 
dertook  to  be  their  sponsors,  and  answer  for  their 
education.  This  is  evident  from  St.  Austin,"9  who 
says  it  in  express  terms :  This  grace  is  sometimes 
vouchsafed  to  the  children  of  infidels,  that  they  are 
baptized,  when  by  some  means,  through  the  secret 
providence  of  God,  they  happen  to  come  into  the 
hands  of  pious  Christians.  Sometimes  they  were 
bought  or  redeemed  with  money,  sometimes  made 
lawful  captives  in  war,  and  sometimes  taken  up  by 
any  charitable  persons70  when  they  were  exposed 


Sect.  18. 

Whether  the  chil- 

dren  ofjews  or  hea- 


06  Aug.  Ep.  75.  ad  Auxilium.  Apud  eharitatem  tuam  ta- 
cere  nou  potui,  ut  si  habes  de  hac  re  sententiam,  certis  ra- 
tionibus  vel  Scripturanim  testimoniis  exploratam,  nos  quo- 
que  docere  digneris:  quomodo  recte  anathematizetur  pro 
patris  peccato  filius,  aut  pro  mariti  uxor,  aut  pro  domini 
servus,  aut  quisquam  etiam  in  domo  nondum  natus,  si  eodem 
tempore  quo  universa  domus  est  anathemate  obligata,  nas- 
catur,  nec  ei  possit  per  lavacrum  regenerationis  in  mortis 

periculo  subveniri. Ego  autem,  si  quis  ex   me   quaerat, 

utrurarecte  fiat,  quidei  respondeam  non  invenio.  Nunquam 
hoc  facere  ausus  sum,  cum  de  qnorundam  facinoribus  immani- 
ter  adversus  ecclesiam  perpetratis  gravissime  permoverer. 

67  French  Churches'  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England, 
Book  III.  chap.  19. 

68  Conc.  Carthag.  5.  can.  6.  Placuit,  de  infantibus,  quo- 
ties  non  inveniuntur  certissimi  testes,  qui  eos  baptizatos  esse 
sine  dubitatione  testentur,  neque  ipsi  suut  per  aetatem  idonei 


de  traditis  sibi  sacramentis  respondere,  absque  ullo  scrupulo 
eos  esse  baptizandos,  ne  ista  trepidatio  eos  faciat  sacramen- 
torum  purgatione  privari.  Hinc  enim  legati  Maurortun 
fratres  nostri  consuluerunt,  quia  multos  tales  a  barbaris  re- 
ditnunt.     Vid.  Cod.  Can.  African.  c.  72. 

m  Aug.  de  Gratia  et  Libero  Arbitrio,  cap.  22.  t.  7.  p. 
527.  Aliquando  filiis  infidelium  praestatttr  haec  gratia,  ut 
baptizentur,  cum  occulta.  Dei  providentia  in  maims  piorum 
quomodocunque  perveniunt. 

70  Aug.  Ep.  23.  ad  Bonifac.  Videas  multos  non  offerri  a 
parentibus,  sed  etiam  a  quibuslibet  extraneis,  sicut  a  do- 
minis  servuli  aliquando  offeruntur.  Et  noununquam  mor- 
tuis  parentibus  suis,  parvuli  baptizantur  ab  eis  oblati,  qui 
illis  hujusmodi  misericordiam  praebere  potuerunt.  Ali- 
quando  etiam  quos  crudeliter  parentes  exposuerunt,  nutri- 
endos  a  quibuslibet,  nonnunquam  a  sacris  virginibus  col- 
liguntur,  et  ab  eis  offeruntur  ad  baptismum. 
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by  their  parents:   in  all  which  cases,  either  the 

faith  and  prouiises  of  the  sponsors,  or  thc  failh  of 
the  church  in  general,  who  was  their  common  mo- 
ther,  and  whose  children  they  were  now  supposed 
to  be,  was  suirieient  to  give  them  a  title  to  Christian 
baptism.  The  holy  virgins  of  the  chnrch  did  many 
times  in  such  exigences  become  their  sureties,  and 
take  care  of  their  religious  education.  And  so  it 
happened,  as  is  observed  by  St.  Ambrose,  or  who- 
ever  was  the  author  of  the  excellentbook"  De  Vo- 
catione  Gentium,  that  many  who  were  deserted  by 
the  impiety  of  their  kindred,  were  taken  care  of  by 
the  good  omces  of  others,  and  brought  to  be  bap- 
tized  by  strangers,  when  they  were  neglected  by 
their  nearest  relations.  Which  was  so  general  and 
charitable  a  practice  among  the  ancients,  that  some 
learned  modern  writers"  speak  of  it  with  great 
commendation  upon  that  account,  and  tell  us  such 
children  have  a  right  to  baptism,  after  the  same 
manner  that  Abraham's  servants  bought  with  his 
money  had  to  circumcision,  as  well  as  those  that 
were  born  in  his  house.  And  they  concur  so  far  in 
asserting  it  to  be  the  common  practice,  beyond  all 
controversy,  in  the  primitive  church,  as  to  say,  that 
St.  Austin  made  use  of  it  as  an  uncontested  argu- 
ment  to  prove  free  grace  and  election  against  the 
Pelagians.  Which  I  note  only  here  by  the  way,  for 
the  sake  of  some  mistaken  persons,  who  impute  the 
encouragement  of  the  same  practice  in  the  English 
church,  not  to  her  eharity,  but  rather  to  a  fault  and 
error  in  her  constitution. 

There  is  one  question  more,  con- 
■whether  ciin.iren  cerning  sucli   infants   as  wrere  born 

bom  ,rhile  their  pa- 

ratantt  imthem  while   their  parents  w7ere  heathens : 

roight  be  baptizcd.  * 

but  of  these  there  was  no  doubt  ever 
made;  for  as  soon  as  the  parents  were  baptized 
themselves,  they  were  obliged  to  take  care  that  their 
wives  and  children  and  whole  families  should  be 
baptized  likewise.  To  which  purpose  there  is  a  law 
in  the  Justinian  Code,79  inflicting  a  sevcre  penalty 
upon  them  in  case  of  neglect  or  prevarication  in 
this  matter.  For  it  is  there  enacted,  that  such  pa- 
gans  as  were  yet  unbaptized,  should  present  them- 
selves,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  all  that 
appertained  to  them,  in  the  church,  and  there  they 


should  cause  their  little  ones  immediately  to  be 
baptized,  and  tlie  rest  as  soon  as  they  wcre  taught 
the  Scriptures  according  to  the  canons.  But  if  any 
persons,  for  the  sake  of  a  public  office  or  dignity, 
or  to  get  an  estate,  received  a  fallacious  baptism 
themselves,  but  in  the  mean  time  left  tlieir  wives,  or 
children,  or  servants,  or  any  that  were  retainers  or 
near  relations  to  them,  in  their  ancient  error,  their 
goods  in  that  case  are  ordered  to  be  confiscated,  and 
their  persons  punished,  by  a  competent  judge,  and 
excluded  from  bearing  any  ofrice  in  the  common- 
wealth.  Photius  repeats  this  law  in  his  Nomocanon, 
and  adds  to  it  another  of  the  same  nature,  concern- 
ing  the  Samaritans,  That  though  they  themselves 
were  not  to  be  baptized  till  they  had  been  two  years 
catechumens,  yet  their  little  ones,  who  were  not 
capable  of  instruction,  might  be  admitted  to  baptism 
without  any  such  delay  or  prorogation  :  which  law 
is  now  extant  among  Justinian's  Novels."  From  all 
which  it  appears,  that  as  soon  as  any  Jews  or  hea- 
thens  were  either  baptized  themselves,  or  had  only 
taken  upon  them  the  state  of  catechumens,  their 
children  were  made  capable  of  baptism,  and,  ac- 
cordingly,  by  law  required  to  be  baptized.  Thus 
much  of  infants,  and  the  several  cases  I  have  met 
with  in  the  w7ritings  of  the  ancients,  relating  to 
their  baptism. 


CHAPTER  V. 
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The  other  sort  of  persons  on  whom 

baptism   was   conferred,    were    adult     no  aduit  'persons 

persons,  who  were  grown  up  to  years  outPrewou'/.,.>tr.,e- 

r  ,.  i         ,  .  ,  tion,  toqi.alifvlliem 

of  understandinsr,  and  who,  m  those  toans»erfu:  >uun- 

°  selves. 

days,  made  up  the  main  body  of  the 
baptized.  These  were  usually  converts  from  Ju- 
daism  or  Gentilism,  wrho,  before  they  could  be  ad- 
mitted  to  baptism,  were  obliged  to  spend  some  time 
in  the  state  of  catechumens,  to  qualify  them  to 
make  their  professions  of  faith  and  a  Christian  life 


"  Ambros.  de  Vocat.  Gent.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  Multis  sjepe, 
quos  suorum  impietas  deseruit,  alientiruin  cura  servierit,  et 
ad  regenerationem  venerint  per  extraneos,  quae  eis  non  erat 
providenda  per  proxiraos. 

72  Vid.  Rivet.  et  Walaeum  in  Synopsi  PuriorisTueologia?, 
Disput.  44.  n.  49. 

■  Cod.  Justin.  lib.  1.  Tit.  11.  de  Paganis,  Leg.  10.  Q  .i 
nondum  sunt  baptizati,  ipsi  cum  liberis  et  conjugibus  et  om- 
nibus  suis  perducant  se  ad  sanctas  ecclesias  :  et  suos  parvulos 
liberos  sine  mora  baptizari  curent :  majores  vero  prius 
Scripturas  secundum  canones  doceantur.  Si  vero  propter 
militiam,  veldignitatem,  vel  facultates  habendas  fingant  bap- 
tizari:  et  liberos  aut  conjuges  eorum,  aut  domesticos  suos  in 
eriore  reliquerint,  et  eos  qui  sibi  attinent  et  necessitudine 
2  k  2 


juncti  sunt :  publicautur  et  competenter  plectuntur,  et 
rempublicam  non  attingunt.  This  law  is  repeated  by  Bal- 
samon,  Constitut.  Eccles.  ap.  Justell.  Bibliothec.  Juris  Ca- 
non.  t.  2.  p.  1298.  aud  in  Photius  Nomocanon.  Tit.  4.  cap. 
4.  p.  907.  ibid. 

"  Phot.  Nomocan.  Tit.  4.  cap.  4.  p.  907.  Justin.  Novel. 
144.  cap.  2.  Per  duos  primum  annos  in  fide  iustituantur, 
et  pro  viribus  Scripturas  ediscant :  tumque  denium  sacro 
redemptionis  offerantur  baptismati,  tam  longi  temporis  pceni- 
tentia  prorsus  redemptionis  fructum  assecuti.  Pueros  autem 
admodum,  qui  per  aetatem  doctrinas  intelligere  nequeunt, 
etiam  absque  hac  observatione  sacro  dignari  baptismate 
admittimus. 
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in  thcir  own  persons.  For  without  such  personal 
professions,  there  was  ordinarily  no  admission  of 
Ihcm  to  the  privilege  of  baptism.  The  time  of  their 
instruction,  and  the  substance  and  manner  of  it,  has 
already  been  considered  particularly  in  the  last 
Book :  all,  therefore,  I  have  further  to  observe  con- 
ccrning  them  here,  is  in  relation  to  some  special 
cases,  which  we  find  determined  in  the  canons  of  the 
ancient  councils,  when,  because  great  multitudes 
were  baptized  at  riper  years,  the  church  had  occa- 
sion  to  consider  many  cases,  which  are  scarce  to  be 
met  with  in  the  rules  of  later  ages. 

One  of  these  doubtful  cases  was  in 
Yrtdumipmoni  reference  to  dumb  persons,  who  were 

allmv.-d    to  be  bap-    .  .  . 

tm.i  (n  Mme  cer-  incapacitated  at  the  time  of  baptism 

tam  casea.  l  r 

from  answering  for  themselves.  In 
this  case,  if  persons  had  desired  to  be  baptized  be- 
fore  this  infirmity  came  upon  tliem,  or  if  they  could 
by  sufficient  signs  signify  their  prcsent  desire,  the 
church  favourably  accepted  their  requcst,  and  ad- 
mitted  them  to  the  privilege  of  baptism.  The  first 
council  of  Orange1  has  a  canon  in  favour  of  such 
persons,  both  with  respect  tobaptism  and  penance; 
for  it  decrees,  That  a  person  who  is  suddenly  struck 
speechless,  may  either  be  baptized,  or  admitted  to 
penance,  if  it  appears  by  the  testimony  of  others, 
that  he  had  any  such  will  or  desire  before  he  be- 
came  dumb ;  or  if  in  t.he  time  of  this  misfortune  he 
could  make  signs  to  express  his  present  desire  and 
intention.  In  the  African  Code,  thcre  is  a  canon 
to  the  same  purpose,  That  men2  so  sick  that  they 
cannot  answer  for  themselves,  may  be  baptized,  if 
their  friends  who  attended  them  in  danger,  do  tes- 
tify  their  desire  of  baptism.  And  among  the  canon- 
ical  answers  of  Timotheus  of  Alexandria,  there  is 
one  of  the  like  nature.  For  the  question  is  put,3 
Whether  if  a  catechumen  be  so  disordered  in  his 
mind  that  he  cannot  make  profession  of  his  faith, 
he  maybe  baptized,  notwithstanding  this  infirmity? 
And  the  answer  is,  He  may  if  he  be  not  possessed. 
We  have  an  instance  of  this  case  actually  verified 
in  the  baptism  of  an  African  negro  slave  at  Car- 
thage,  whom  his  master  had  caused  to  be  instructed 
among  the  catechumens,  and  prepared  him  among 
the  comjwtentes  for  baptism.     He  had  made  his  pro- 


fession  of  faith  and  the  usual  renunciations  publicly 
in  the  church,  as  was  customary  for  the  candidates 
of  baptism  to  do  before  they  came  to  the  baptistery 
to  consummate  the  mystery.  But  just  before  the 
time  of  baptism  he  fell  sick  of  a  fever,  which  made 
him  speechless.  However,  he  was  baptized ;  others 
answering  in  his  name,  as  if  it  had  been  for  an  in- 
fant.  Ferrandus,  who  tells  the  story,  had  some 
doubts  concerning  this  baptism,  which  he  commu- 
nicated  to  Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Ruspa,  who  gave 
him  a  consolatory  answer  to  this  effeet :  That  this 
man4  had  all  the  conditions  required  by  our  Saviour 
for  adult  persons,  which  were,  that  they  should  be- 
lieve  and  be  baptized.  Paith  and  the  profession  of 
it  is  the  act  of  the  man:  the  baptizing  him  is  only 
the  act  of  the  minister.  And  though  this  man  had 
not  his  senses  when  the  minister  performed  his  act, 
yet  he  had  when  he  himself  performed  his  own. 
We  believe,  indeed,  that  none  but  infants  are  saved 
by  the  faith  of  those  that  bring  them,  and  that  at 
the  age  of  rcason  a  man's  own  confession  is  requir- 
ed :  but  this  man  made  his  profession  whilst  he  had 
his  scnses,  and  was  baptized  whilst  he  was  yet  alive. 
From  whence  he  concludes,  that  there  was  no  reason 
tp  doubt  of  his  salvation,  because  he  had  done  all 
that  was  necessary  on  his  part,  and  was  baptized  in 
the  manner  that  in  this  case  the  canons  had  ap- 
pointed.  Let  me  add  to  all  this,  how  it  is  that  Al- 
baspinoeus  and  many  others  understand  that  canon 
of  the  council  of  Eliberis,5  which  speaks  of  cate- 
chumens  dcserting  their  station,  and  forsaking  the 
church  for  a  long  time,  yet  at  last.  desiring  to  be 
baptized :  in  this  case,  though  they  were  speechless, 
they  might  be  baptized,  if  either  any  of  the  clergy, 
or  other  faithful  witnesses,  could  testify  that  they 
desired  to  be  made  Christians,  because  their  crimes 
were  committed  whilst  they  were  in  the  old  man  : 
or,  as  other  copies  read  it,  because  they  seemed  to 
have  relinquished  and  bid  adieu  to  the  old  man ; 
that  is,  in  their  former  state  of  sin  and  natural  cor- 
ruption.  And  this  was  but  the  very  same  privilege 
as  was  allowed  men  in  the  business  of  penance, 
mentioned  in  the  forecited  council  of  Orange,  and 
also  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  where  it  is 
said,6  That  if  a  lapser  desires  to  be  admitted  to 


1  Cunc.  Aratisican.  1.  can.  12.  Subito  obmutescens, 
prout  statutum  est,  baptizari  aut  pcenitentiain  accipere  po- 
test,  si  voluntatis  praeteritae  testimonium  aliorutn  verbis  ha- 
bet,  aut  praeseutis  in  suo  nutu. 

2  Conc.  Carthag.  3.  can.  31.  Ut  aegrotautes,  si  pro  se  re- 
spondere  non  possunt,  cum  voluntatis  eorum  testinionium 
sii  dixerint,  baptizeutur.  Similiter  et  de  pcenitentibus 
agendum  est.  This  canon  is  repeated  in  the  Codex  Canon. 
Eccles.  Afric.  can.  48.  and  in  the  later  editions  of  the 
Councils  it  is  read  vvith  a  litlle  variation,  thus,  Cum  volun- 
tatis  eorum  testimonium  hi,  qui  suis  periculo  proprio  affuere, 
dixerint,  baptizentur,  &c. 

3  Timoth.  Kespons.  Canon.  cap.  4.  ap.  Bevereg.  Pan- 
dect.  t.  2.  p.  166. 


4  Fulgent.  de  Baptismo  ^Sthiopis,  cap.  8.  See  a  like 
case  in  St.  Austin's  Confessions,  lib.  4.  cap.  4. 

5  Conc.  Eliber.  can.  45.  Qtti  aliquando  fuerit  catechu- 
mcnus,  et  per  infinita  tempora  nunquam  ad  ecclesiam  ac- 
cesserit,  si  eum  de  clero  quisquam  agnoverit  voluisse  esse 
Christianum,  aut  testes  aliqui  fideles  extiterint,  placuit  ei 
baptismum  non  negari,  eo  quod  in  veterem  hominem  deli- 
quisse  videatur,  al.  eo  quod  veterem  hominem  dereliquisse 
videatur. 

6  Conc.  Carthag.  4.  can.  76.  Qui  poenitentiam  in  infir- 
mitate  petit,  si  casu,  dum  ad  eum  sacerdos  invitatus  venit, 
oppresstts  infirmitate  obmutuerit,  vel  in  frenesin  versus  fu- 
erit,  dent  testimonium  qui  eum  audierunt,  et  accipiat  pceni- 
tentiam  ;  et  si  continuo  creditur  moriturus,  reconcilietur  per 
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penance  in  time  of  sickness,  and  unfortunately  be- 
comes  speechless,  or  falls  into  a  frenzy,  while  the 
priest  who  is  sent  for  is  coming  to  him,  they  who 
heard  his  desire  shall  tcstify  for  him,  and  he  shall 
be  admitted  to  penance :  and  if  he  seems  to  be  at 
the  point  of  death,  he  shall  be  reconciled  by  the 
imposition  of  hands,  and  have  the  eucharist  poured 
into  his  mouth.  But  if  he  recovers,  the  witnesses 
shall  acquaint  him  that  his  petition  was  granted, 
and  then  he  shall  submit  himself  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  penance,  so  long  as  the  priest  who  admitted 
him  to  penance  shall  think  fit  in  his  discretion. 
Now,  it  is  probable  that,  after  the  same  manner, 
persons  who  were  baptized  in  such  a  condition, 
when  they  recovered,  were  obliged  to  make  their 
professions,  as  was  usual  in  baptism,  when  after- 
wards  they  received  the  imposition  of  hands  in 
confirmation.  But  as  I  cannot  affirm  this  upoh  the 
certain  evidence  of  any  rule  or  canon,  as  in  the 
other  case  of  penance,  but  only  judge  by  parity  of 
reason,  I  will  not  be  positive,  but  leave  every  one 
to  enjoy  his  own  opinion. 

Another  question  was  sometimes 
o?  eTtre-  raised  about  the  energumens,  or  per- 
sons  possessed  by  evil  spirits,  whe- 
ther  during  the  time  of  their  possession  it  was 
proper  to  give  them  baptism.  The  council  of  Eli- 
beris  orders  them  to  be  deferred,  till  they  were  set 
free  and  cured ;  but  yet  in  case  of  extremity,  and 
visible  appearance  of  death,7  appoints  them  to  be 
baptized.  The  first  council8  of  Orange  seems  to 
have  allowed  it  not  only  in  absolute  necessity,  but 
in  the  remissions  and  intervals  of  their  distemper ; 
for  it  orders,  That  such  catechumens  as  were  pos- 
sessed,  should  be  baptized,  according  as  their  ne- 
cessity  required,  or  opportunity  permitted.  In  the 
canons  of  Timothy,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  same 
question  is  put,  but  resolved  a  little  differently :  If 
baptism  be  desired  for  a  catechumen  that  is  pos- 
sessed,  what  shall  be  done  ?  To  which  the  answer 
is,  Let  him  be  baptized  at  the  hour  of  death,  and 
not  otherwise.9  So  likewise  in  the  Constirutions  I0 
under  the  name  of  the  Apostles :  If  any  one  is  pos- 
sessed  with  a  devil,  let  him  be  taught  the  principles 


Sect.  3, 
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of  piety,  but  not  be  received  to  communion  till  he 
is  cleansed :  yet  if  he  be  under  the  pressure  of  im- 
minent  death,  let  him  be  received.  Some  under- 
stand  this  of  being  received  to  the  communion  of 
the  eucharist,  but  it  is  plain  the  author  means  it  of 
being  received  to  the  communion  of  the  church  by 
baptism :  for  he  is  there  giving  rules  concerning 
persons  to  be  baptized,  and  describing  their  neces- 
sary  qualifications  ;  among  which  this  is  one,  That 
energumens  shall  be  cleansed  before  thcy  be  ad- 
mitted  to  communion,  except  at  the  hour  of  death, 
whcre  necessity  gave  them  a  dispensation.  And 
this  was  the  ancient  rule  in  the  time  of  Cyprian, 
who  says,  That  they  who  were  possessed  with  un- 
clean  spirits,  were  baptized  in  time  of  sickness  :  and 
many  times  this  benefit  followed  from  it,  that 
though  some  of  those  for  want  of  faith  were  still 
vexed"  with  unclean  spirits;  the  true  energy  of 
baptism,  which  was  to  deliver  men  from  the  power 
of  the  devil,  failing  in  some  by  their  own  default 
and  weakness  of  faith  :  yet  in  others  it  was  found 
true  by  experience,  that  they  who  were  baptized  in 
time  of  sickness  and  urgent  necessity,  were  thereby 
delivered  from  the  unclean  spirit,  with  which  they 
were  before  possessed,  and  thenceforward  lived  a 
very  laudable  and  reputable  life  in  the  church,  and 
made  a  daily  proficiency  and  increase  in  heavenly 
grace  by  the  augmentation  of  their  faith.  And,  on 
the  contrary,  it  oftentimes  happened,  that  some  of 
those  who  were  baptized  in  health,  when  they  after- 
ward  fell  into  sin,  were  tormented  with  the  unclean 
spirit  returning  upon  them:  whence  it  was  ap- 
parent,  that  the  devil  was  excluded  in  baptism  by 
the  faith  of  the  believer,  but  if  afterward  his  faith 
failed,  the  devil  returned  to  his  old  possession. 
From  this  discourse  of  Cyprian  we  learn,  not  only 
that  energumens  in  time  of  extremity  were  admitted 
to  baptism,  but  that  baptism  in  such  cases  was 
many  times  a  peculiar  benefit  to  them,  whilst  it 
delivered  them  from  the  possessionof  unclean  spirits, 
which  could  not  before  be  cast  out  by  any  power 
of  the  exorcists,  though  in  those  days  the  power 
of  exorcism  was  a  miraculous  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 


manus  impositionem,  et  infumlatur  ori  ejus  eucharistia.  Si 
eupervixerit,  admoneatur  a  supradictis  testibus  petitioni  suse 
satisfactum,  et  subdatur  statutis  poenitentiaa  legibus,  quam- 
diu  sacerdos  qui  pcenitentiam  dedit,  probaverit.  Vid.  Leo. 
Ep.  89.  ad  Theodor.  Forojuliensem.  al.  91. 

'  Conc.  Eliber.  can.  37.  Eos  qui  ab  immundis  spiritibus 
vexantur,  si  in  fine  mortis  fuerint  constituti,  baptizari  placet. 

8  Conc.  Arausican.  can.  15.  Energumenis  catechumenis, 
in  quantum  vel  necessitas  exegerit,  vel  opportunitas  per- 
miserit,  de  baptismate  consulendum. 

9  Timoth.  Respon.  Canon.  c.  2.  'Edv  Satfiovt"^6/j.evo~  /ui; 
KaSaptarSft,  8  ovvaTat  \afi~~tv  to  liytov  {Sa~TTt~-)ia.  Trept  6k 
ti/v  efcocov  /3a7rTt^£T-at. 

10  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  cap.  32.  'Eriv  6e  tis  Sat/jtova  e'x£'> 
StdatTKto-Stv  fxev  Tifv  e vcrefle tav,  fxii  Trpoooe-^to-^to  ^£  £^9  Kot~ 
l*wviavt~rpiv  avKaSaptaSfi.  ei  6e  SdvaTO"  KaTeireiyot,  irpoor- 


6e\tc-^to. 

11  Cypr.  Ep.  7G.  ai.  69.  ad  Magnum.  p.  187.  Si  aliquis 
in  illo  movetur,  quod  quidam  de  iis  qui  aegri  baplizantur, 
spiritibus  adhuc  immundis  tentantur ;  sciat  diaboli  neqni- 
tiam  pertinacem  usque  ad  aquam  salutarem  valere,  in  bap- 

tismo  vero  omne  nequitiae  siue  virus  amittere. Ibid.  p. 

188.  Hoc  denique  et  rebus  ipsis  experimur,  ut  necessitate 
urgente  in  osgritudine  baptizati  et  gratiam  consecuti,  ca- 
reant  immundo  spiritu,  quo  antea  movebantur;  et  lauda- 
biles  ac  probabiles  in  ecclesia  vivant,  plusque  per  dies 
singulos  in  augmentum  coelestis  gratiae  per  fidei  incrementa 
proficiant.  Et  contra  nonnulli  saepe  de  illis  qui  sani  bapti- 
zantur,  si  postmodum  peccare  cceperint,  spiritu  immundo  re- 
deunte  quatiuntur;  utmanifestum  sit,  diabolum  in  baptismo 
fide  credentis  excludi;  sifides  postmodumdefecerit,  regredi. 
See  also  Clcmen.  Recognit.  lib.  4.  cap.32.  to  the  same  purpose. 
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Anothcr  observalion  (o  be  made 
No  siave  to  i,e  upon  the  baptism  of  adult  persons,  is 

baptiiedwithoutthe    ... 

testimoiijr   of   his  in  relation  to  such  as  were  slavcs  to 

master. 

Christian  masters.  For  we  find  by 
the  author  of  the  Constitutions  under  the  name  of 
the  Apostles,  that  in  the  examination  of  the  several 
qualifications  of  those  that  offered  themselves  to 
baptism,  one  part  of  the  inquiry  was,  whcthcr 
they  were  slaves  or  freemen.  If  they  were  slaves 
to  a  heathen,  they  were  only  taught  their  obliga- 
tions  to  please  their  master,  that  the  word  of  God 
might  not  be  blasphemed;  and  the  master  had 
no  further  concern  in  their  baptism,  as  being  hiin- 
self  an  infidel :  but  if  the  master  were  a  Christian, 
then  the  tcstimony  of  the  mastcr  was  first  to  be  rc- 
qtrired1*  concerning  the  life  and  conversation  of  his 
slave,  before  he  could  be  admitted  to  the  privilege 
of  baptism.  If  he  gave  a  laudable  account  of  him, 
he  was  received ;  if  olhcrwise,  he  was  rejected,  till 
he  approved  himself  to  his  master.  So  far  in  those 
days  it  was  thought  necessary  and  serviceable  to 
rcligion  to  grant  Christian  masters  a  power  over 
their  slaves,  that  without  their  testimony  and  appro- 
bation  they  could  not  be  accepted  as  fit  candidates 
of  baptism :  not  that  this  was  intended  to  counte- 
nance  any  tyrannical  power  in  Christian  masters  to 
debar  their  slaves  of  baptism,  and  deny  them  the 
privilege  and  benefits  of  the  Christian  religion, 
(which  is  a  piece  of  barbarous  cruelty,  and  spiritual 
tyranny  over  men's  souls,  unknown  to  formcr  ages,) 
but  tlie  design  was  to  preserve  the  purity  of  religion, 
and  kecp  back  hypocritical  and  profane  pretenders 
from  the  holy  mysterics  ;  the  over-hasty  admission 
of  whom  might  prove  a  scandal  and  disgrace  to  the 
profession,  if  persons  of  a  doubtful  life  were  indis- 
criminately  and  indifferently  admitted  to  the  sacred 
rites  of  it.  This  caution  wisely  lodged  a  useful 
power  in  the  hands  of  Christian  masters,  which 
prudence  and  charity  directed  them  to  use  soberly, 
to  edification,  and  not  to  destruction.  And  experi- 
ence  proved  it  to  be  a  useful  rule  ;  for  it  both  madc 
the  masters  zealous  for  the  salvation  of  their  slaves, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  instance  of  the  African 
ncgro  mentioned  in  Fulgentius,  and  also  made  the 
slaves  sincere  in  their  professions  and  pretences  to 
religion,  when  they  knew  they  could  not  be  ac- 
cepted  as  real  converts,  worthy  of  baptism,  without 
the  corroborating  testimony  of  their  masters.   There 


were  also  laws  of  state  obliging  all  masters  to  take 
care  of  their  families,  so  far  as  to  sce  that  every 
individual  person,  slaves  as  well  as  children,  were 
made  Christians  ;  and  in  default  of  this,  some 
penalties  were  annexed,  depriving  the  masters  of 
certain  privilcges  in  the  commonwealth,  if  they 
were  found  cither  remiss,  or  acting  by  collusion  in 
this  part  of  their  duty."  So  that  all  imaginable 
obligation  was  laid  upon  masters,  both  in  point  of 
interest,  duty,  and  charity,  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
struction  of  thcir  slaves,  and  bring  them  with  their 
own  testimonials  to  Christian  baptism. 

Yet,  because  baptism  was  to  be  a  Scct 
voluntary  act  in  adult  persons,  some  a  ^S;.8™,'"* 
laws  were  made  against  compelling  ^Tb/ta&toS 
any  one  by  force  to  reccive  it.  In  " 
the  fourth  council  of  Toledo  a  canon  was  made  to 
this  purpose  concerning  the  Jews,  who  had  some- 
times  been  drawn  by  force  to  be  baptized  against 
their  will,  and  it  was  ordered  by  the  synod,  that 
thenccforth  no  one  should  be  compelled  by  force  to 
profess"  the  Christian  faith.  "  For  God  hath  mer- 
cy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will 
he  hardeneth."  For  such  are  not  to  be  saved  against 
their  will,  but  of  their  own  free  consent,  that  the 
form  or  method  of  their  justification  may  be  perfect. 
For  as  man  pcrished  by  his  own  free  will,  obeying 
the  serpent,  so  every  man  is  saved  (when  he  is  call- 
ed  by  the  grace  of  God)  by  his  own  voluntary  act 
of  faith,  and  conversion  of  his  own  mind.  There- 
fore  they  are  not  to  be  compelled  by  force,  but  to 
be  persuaded  by  their  own  free  will  to  be  converted. 
But  as  to  those  who  have  heretofore  been  forced  to 
embrace  Christianity,  as  was  done  in  the  time  of 
the  rcligious  prince  Sisebutus,  or  Sisenandus,  foras- 
much  as  they  have  been  partakers  of  the  sacraments, 
and  have  received  the  grace  of  baptism,  and  the 
unction  of  chrism,  and  the  communion  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Lord,  therefore  they  ought  to  be 
obliged  to  hold  the  faith,  which  they  were  com- 
pelled  by  force  or  necessity  to  receive,  lest  the  name 
of  the  Lord  should  be  blasphemed,  and  the  faith 
which  they  have  reccived  be  vilified  and  exposed  to 
contempt.  By  this  we  learn,  that  baptism  wa9 
always  to  be  a  voluntary  act  in  adult  persons,  and 
none  were  to  be  compelled  against  their  own  wills 
to  receive  it :  and  though  the  church  did  not  rescind 
such  actions  as  were  done  against  this  rule,  yet  she 


12  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  cap.  32.  'Eav  ttio-tou  couXos  y, 
IpojTaaQat  o  Kuptos  avTOv,  ti  fiapTupti  auTw'  kdv  cl  ju?;, 
a7ro/3aX\to-6(u,  tuis  av  ai)Tov  a^iov  iTriStifcr)  toj  oWttotji, 
ti  dk  ftapTvptl  auToj,  TrpoaStyJ.adi*. 

13  See  chap.  4.  sect.  19. 

14  Conc.  Tolet.  4.  can.  5G.  De  Judaeis  autem  praecepit 
sancta  synoduB,  nemini  deinceps  ad  credendum  vim  in- 
ferre.  Cui  enim  vult  Deus  miseretur,  et  quem  vult  indurat. 
Non  enim  tales  inviti  salvandi  sunt,  sed  volentes,  ut  integra 
sit  forma  justitia :  sicut  euim  homo  propria  arbitrii  volun- 
tate  serpeuti   obediens  periit,  sic  vocante  se  gratia  Dei, 


proprioe  mentis  conveisione  homo  quisque  credendo  salvatur. 
Ergo  non  vi,  sed  libera  arbitrii  voluntate,  ut  convertantur 
suadendi  sunt,  non  potius  impeliendi.  Qui  autem  jam  pri- 
dem  ad  Christianitatem  venire  coacti  sunt,  sicut  factum  est 
temporibus  religiosissimi  principis  Sisebuti,  (al.  Sisenundi,) 
quia  jam  constat  eos  sacramentis  Divinis  sociatos,  et  bap- 
tismi  gratiam  suscepisse,  et  chrismate  unctos  esse,  et  corpo- 
ris  Domini  et  sanguinis  extitisse  participes,  oportet  etiam 
ut  fidem,  quam  vi  vel  necessitate  susceperunt,  tenere  cogan- 
tur,  ne  nomen  Domini  blasphemetur,  et  fides,  quam  susce- 
perunt,  vilis  ac  contemptibilis  habeatur. 
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did  not  approve  them,  but  thought  them  worthy  of 
her  censure,  and  unfit  to  be  made  a  precedent  for 
the  future.  That  which  looks  most  hke  force  in 
this  case  allowed  by  law,  was  the  orders  of  Justinian 
mentioned ls  before,  one  of  which  appoints  the  hea- 
thens,  and  the  other  the  Samaritans,  to  be  baptized, 
with  their  wives,  and  children,  and  servants,  under 
pain  of  confiscation.  But  even  these  laws  did  not 
compel  them  to  be  baptized  against  thcir  wills,  but 
allowed  them  two  years'  time  to  be  catechumens, 
and  admitted  none  but  such  as  made  a  voluntary 
profession  of  their  faith  and  repentance.  For  the 
penalties  were  only  designed  to  prevent  fraud  and 
prevarications,  in  such  as  pretended  to  receive  bap- 
tism  themselves,  but  in  the  mean  time  took  no  care 
to  have  their  families  made  Christian ;  against  whom 
the  wisdom  of  the  state  then  thought  no  laws  se- 
vere  enough  could  be  enacted.  So  that  these  laws 
were  tempered  with  the  greatest  prudence,  between 
the  extremes  of  rigour  and  remissness,  that  men 
might  be  made  sensible,  on  the  one  hand,  of  their 
obligations  to  become  Christians,  and  yet  none  have 
reason  to  complain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they 
were  forced  by  violence  to  embrace  a  religion  against 
their  wills,  which  they  could  not  approve  and  assent 
to.  For  the  penalties,  as  I  said,  were  only  designed 
to  chastise  the  hypocritical  practices  and  fraudulent 
remissness  of  manifest  prevaricators.  And  it  were 
to  be  wished,  that  all  civil  governments  and  states 
in  all  ages  would  enact  such  laws,  and  put  them 
duly  in  execution,  against  such  sort  of  Christians, 
who,  instead  of  encouraging  their  slaves  to  be  bap- 
tized,  are  the  only  obstacles  to  hinder  and  deprive 
them  of  the  benefit  of  Christian  baptism. 

I  have  one  thing  more  to  note  con- 

whitpCer^nswere  ceming  adult  persons,  who  might  or 

ifsm^with0™  paar-  mijjht  not  be  admitted  to  baptism : 

ticular    account     of  °  .  * 

some  certam  trades  and  that  is,  that  all  sucli  heathens  as 

•nd  vocations,which 

kept  men  from  it:  made  their  livelihood  out  of  any  scan- 

sucn    vrere    image-  * 

puJeJl  *"*  suge"  dalous  trades  or  professions,  which 
could  not  be  allowed  by  the  rules  of 
Christianity,  were  rejected  from  baptism,  till  they 
solemnly  promised  to  bid  adieu,  and  actually  for- 
sook  such  vocations.  The  author  of  the  Apostoli- 
cal  Constitutions  specifies  several  of  this  nature. 
Such  as  the  7rop>/o/3oo-icoi,panders  or  procurers;  iropvai, 
whores ;  ii8w\oTroioi,  makers  of  images  or  idols  ;'6 
against  whom  Tertullian  has  also  a  particular  clis- 


scrlation,  where  he  censures  this  tradc  as  incon- 
sistent  with  the  profession  of  Christianity,  telling 
men,  that  by  this  art  they  made  the  devils  their 
ahmni,  their  pupils,  to  whom  they  were  a  sort  of 
foster-fathers,  whilst  they  furnished  out  materials  to 
carry  on  their  service.  And  with  what  confidence," 
says  he,  can  any  man  exorcise  his  own  alumni, 
those  devils,  whose  service  he  makes  his  own  house 
a  shop  or  armoury  to  maintain  ?  reflecting  on  this 
unlawful  trade  of  making  images  for  the  idol  tem- 
ples.  Next  to  these  in  the  Constitutions  follow  ol 
M  (TKi)vijQ,  actors  and  stage-players,  who  could  not 
stick  to  that  profession,  and  be  admitted  to  Christian 
baptism,  because  a  great  deal  both  of  lewdncss  and 
idolatry  was  actually  committed  or  encouraged  by 
such  as  made  a  livelihood  of  that  profession.  The 
canons,  therefore,  forbade  all  such  to  be  baptized, 
and  excommunicated  those  that  fell  to  the  trade 
again  after  baptism.  If  a  soothsayer  or  a  stage- 
player,  says  the  council  of  Eliberis,18  have  a  mind 
to  become  believers,  that  is,  to  be  baptized,  let  them 
be  received,  on  condition  they  first  bid  adieu  to  their 
arts,  and  return  not  to  them  again.  Which  if  they 
attempt  to  do  against  this  prohibition,  they  shall 
be  cast  out  of  the  church.  In  like  manner,  the  third 
council  of  Carthage19  appoints  all  such  to  be  ex- 
communicated,  and  not  to  be  reconciled  or  received 
again  to  favour  but  upon  their  conversion.  And  in 
the  time  of  Cyprian,  not  only  public  actors,  but  pri- 
vate  teachers  and  masters  of  this  scandalous  art, 
were  debarred  the  communion  of  the  chureh :  as 
appears  from  Cyprian's  answer  to  Eucraiius,  who 
put  this  question  to  him,  Whether20  a  stage-player 
might  communicate,  who  continued  to  follow  that 
dishononrable  trade,  by  teaching  children  that  per- 
nieious  art,  which  he  was  master  of  ?  To  which 
Cyprian  replies,  That  it  was  neither  agreeable  to  the 
majesty  of  God,  nor  the  discipline  of  the  gospel, 
that  the  modesty  and  honour  of  the  church  should 
be  defiled  with  so  base  and  infamous  a  contagion. 
For  if  the  law  prohibited  men  to  wTear  women's  ap- 
parel,  and  laid  a  curse  upon  all  that  did  it;  how 
much  greater  was  the  crime,  not  only  to  wear  their 
clothes,  but  to  express  their  loose,  and  wanton,  and 
effeminate  gestures,  by  teaching  this  immodest  art 
to  others !  Indeed,  this  kind  of  life  was  scandalous 
even  among  the  wise  and  sober  part  of  the  very 
heathens.    Tertullian  observes,  That  they  who  pro- 


15  See  chap.  4.  sect.  19. 

16  Constit.  Apnst.  lib.  8.  cap.  32. 

"  Tertul.  de  Idololat.  e.  11.  Qua.  constantia  exorcizabit 
alumnos  suos,  quibus  domum  suara  cellariam  prsestat? 

18  Conc.  Eliber.  can.  62.  Si  augur  aut  pautomimi  credere 
voluerint,  placuit,  ut  prius  artibus  suis  renuncient,  et  tunc 
demum  suscipiantur,  ita  ut  ulterius  non  revertanttir.  Quod 
si  facere  contra  interdictum  tentaverint,  projiciantur  ab 
ecclesia. 

19  Couc.  Carthag.  3.  can.  35.  Utscenicis  atque  histrioni- 
bus,  caeterisque   hujusmodi   persouis,  vel  apostaticis,  con- 


versis  vel  reversis  ad  Dominum,  gratia  vc^  reconciliatio  non 
negetur. 

20  Cypr.  Ep.  61.  al.  2.  ad  Eucratium,  p.  3.  Consulendum 
me  existimasti,  quid  niihi  videatur  de  histrione  quodam,  qui 
apud  vos  constitutus,  in  ejusdem  adhuc  artis  suae  dedecore 
perseverat,  et  magisteret  doctor  non  erudiendorum,  sed  per- 
dendorum  puerorum,  id  quod  male  didicit,  caeteris  quoque 
insinuat ;  an  talis  debeat  communicare  nobiscum  ?  Puto  nec 
Majestati  Divinae,  nec  evangelicae  disciplinae  congruere,  ut 
pudor  et  honor  ecclesiae  tam  turpi  et  infami  contagione 
fa-detur,  &c. 
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fessed  these  arts  were  noted  with  infamy,21  degraded 
and  denied  many  privileges,  driven  from  court,  from 
pleading,  from  the  senate,  from  the  order  of  knight- 
hood,  and  all  other  honours  in  the  Roman  city  and 
commonwealth.  Which  is  also  confirmed  hy  St. 
Austin,22  who  says,  No  actor  was  ever  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  freedom,  or  any  other  honourahle  privi- 
lege  of  a  citizen  of  Rome.  Therefore,  since  this 
was  so  infamous  and  scandalous  a  trade  even  among 
the  heathens,  it  is  no  wonder  the  church  would  ad- 
mit  none  of  this  calling  to  baptism,  without  obliging 
them  first  to  bid  adieu  to  so  ignominious  a  profes- 
sion.  To  have  done  otherwise,  had  been  to  expose 
herself  to  reproach,  and  to  have  given  occasion  to 
the  adversary  to  blaspheme,  if  men  of  such  lewd 
and  profiigate  practices  had  been  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  church,  who  were  excluded  from 
the  liberties  of  the  city,  and  honours  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

gect  7  The  next    that  are   prohibited  in 

char"!!t^lr",'r,',,,?r'  the  Constitutions,  are  charioteers,  and 
gladiators,23  and  racers,  and  curators 
of  the  common  games,  practisers  in  the  Olympic 
games,  minstrels,  harpers,  dancers,  vintners,  and 
such  like,  who  are  commanded  either  to  quit  these 
callings,  or  to  be  rejected  from  baptism.  It  may 
seem  a  little  strange,  that  some  of  these  callings, 
which  seem  indifferent  in  their  own  nature,  and  are 
now  commonly  allowed,  should  then  be  thought 
just  reasons  to  debar  men  from  baptism.  But  it  is 
to  be  supposed,  that  these  arts  in  the  time  of  hea- 
thenism  were  instrumental  in  carrying  on  idolatry, 
lewdness,  and  profaneness,  and  therefore  by  the  an- 
cients,  whose  discipline  was  exact,  were  thought 
improper  to  be  allowed  in  the  practice  of  a  Chris- 
tian.  The  Circensian  games  were  in  honour  of  the 
gods,  and  therefore  to  be  concerned  in  them  as  a 
charioteer,  was  still  to  partake  in  idolatry.  Upon 
which  account,  the  first  council  of  Arles21  orders  all 
such  to  be  excommunicated  as  continued  after  bap- 
tism  in  this  service.  And  there  is  a  remarkable 
story  told  by  St.  Jerom25  in  the  Life  of  Hilarion, 
concerning  one  of  these  charioteers,  a  heathcn  of 
the  city  of  Gaza,  who,  being  struck  by  the  devil 
with  a  dead  palsy,  as  he  was  driving  his  chariot,  so 
that  he  could  not  move  his  hand,  nor  neck,  but  only 


his  tongue  to  prayer ;  in  this  condition  he  was 
brought  in  a  bed  to  Hilarion,  who  told  him  that  he 
could  not  be  healed,  unless  he  believed  in  Jesus, 
and  promised  to  bid  adieu  to  his  former  trade.  The 
man  immediately  upon  this  believed,  renounced,  and 
was  healed,  rejoicing  more  for  the  salvation  of  his 
soul  than  his  body.  This  calling  ministered  to 
idolatry,  and  upon  that  score  a  renunciation  of  it 
was  so  precisely  exacted  of  men  at  their  baptism. 
The  gladiator's  art  was  infamous  for  its  barbarity 
and  cruelty,  involving  men  in  murder  and  blood- 
shed,  and  therefore  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
rules  of  Christianity.  The  racers,  and  curators  of 
the  public  games,  and  Olympic  combatants,  were  all 
concerned  in  idolatrous  practices  ;  for  these  games 
also  were  held  in  the  name  and  to  the  honour  of 
some  idol  god ;  which  calling  was  therefore  to  be 
renounced,  as  an  appendage  to  idolatry,  before  men 
came  to  baptism.  For  the  other  trades,  of  min- 
strels,  harpers,  dancers,  &c,  besides  their  minister- 
ing  to  levity,  vanity,  and  luxury,  they  were  also 
employed  in  idol  worship  and  other  profaneness, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  reason  of 
making  such  a  strict  prohibition  of  them  in  the 
subscquent  life  of  every  Christian. 

The  next  sort  of  persons  mentioned  Sect  g 

in  the  Constitutions,  as  unworthy  of  prae^7ofSoth« 
baptism,  are  lascivious  persons,  with  curl0u>  arU- 
all  practisers  of  curious  arts,26  as  magicians,  en- 
chanters,  astrologers,  diviners,  magical  charmers, 
idle  and  wandering  beggars,  makers  of  amulets  and 
phylacteries,  and  such  as  dealt  in  heathenish  lus- 
trations,  soothsayers,  and  observers  of  signs  and 
omens,  interpreters  of  palpitations,  observers  of  ac- 
cidcnts  in  meeting  others,  making  divination'thcre- 
upon,  as  upon  a  blemish  in  the  eyc,  or  in  the  feet, 
observers  of  the  motion  of  birds  or  weasels,  observ- 
ers  of  voices  and  symbolical  sounds.  All  these  are 
appointed  to  be  examined  and  tried  a  considerable 
time,  whether  they  would  relinquish  their  arts  or 
not.  If  they  did,  they  might  be  received ;  if  not, 
they  were  to  be  rejected  from  baptism.  The  names 
of  these  curious  arts,  which  I  have  expressed  in  the 
margin,  are  some  of  them  difticult  to  be  understood. 
The  Xojrayte  are  explained  by  Chrysostom27  to  be 
idle  wandering  beggars,  given  to  spend  what  they 


21  Tertul.  de  Spectac.  cap.  22.  Damnant  ignominia  et 
capitis  minutione,  arcentes  euiia,  rostris,  senatu,  equite, 
caeterisque  honoribus  omnilms  simul  ac  ornamentis. 

22  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  2.  c.  11.  Actores  poeticarmn 
fabularum  remcvent  a  societate  civitatis — ■ — ab  honoribus 
omnibus  repellunt  homines  scenicos. 

23  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  32.  'Hi/ioxos,  v  povopdxoi,  h 
TaScodpopos,  v  \ooo"£/u-7rto"Tf)s,  f;  'OXuyuTri/cos,  i)  xopavXys, 
r)  /ci3,api<rijs,  f;  \o/CHo-ti';s,  f;  6  T)';v  bpx^aiv  iTricttKviip.il/os, 
f;  KUTniXos,  f;  Travado-dujo-av,  f,  aTroBaWicrdwo-av. 

24  Conc.  Arelat.  1.  can.  4.  De  agitatoribus,  qui  fideles 
sunt,  placuit  eos,  quamdiu  agitant,  a  communione  separari. 

25  Hieron.  Vit.  Hilarion.  cap.  13.     Auriga  Gazensis,  ia 


curru  percussus  a  daemone,  totus  obriguit,  ita  ut  nec  manus 
agitare,  nec  cervicem  posset  reflectere.  Delatus  ergo  in 
lecto,  cum  solam  linguam  moveret  ad  preces,  audivit  uon 
prius  posse  sanari,  quam  crederet  in  Jesum,  et  se  sponderet 
arti  pristinae  remmciaturum.  Credidit,  spopondit,  sanatus 
est,  magisque  de  animae  quam  de  corporis  salute  exultavit. 

26  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  cap.  32.     Mciyos,  iiraoioos,  ao-- 
Tpo\6yo<>,  pdvTis,  3*?;pE7ra)Oos,  \wtu£,   6x\uywyos,   irtpi- 

UppaTU  TTOLWV,  TTtpLKaSaipWV,  OLWVLO-Tl)?,  Gvpi3o\oCtiKT1l5, 

Tra\pwv  ipptvtis,  cpu\uTTop.tvos  tv  o-vvavTrjctt  Aui/3as 
oilrtws,  f;  7ro&wv,  f;  opviSrwv,  f;  ya\wv,  fj  irrtcpwviioiwv,  fj 
TrapaKpoapaTwv  avp\3o\iKwv,  xpovw  coKipaX^iaSrwo-av,  &c. 

27  Chrj-sost.  Hom.  13.  in  Ephes. 
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o-ot  in  gaming  and  luxury.  But  others  make  them 
a  sort  of  diviners,  or  fortune-tellers,  !ikc  our  gipsies, 

Iwhich  is  most  agreeable  to  this  place.  The  Tripiap- 
aara  were  the  same  with  the  phylaeteria,  which 
were  amulets  made  of  ribands,  with  a  text  of  Scrip- 
ture,  or  some  othcr  charm  of  words,  written  in  them, 

Iand  hangcd  about  the  neck  to  cure  diseases,  and 
preserve  men  from  danger,  whence  they  had  the 
name  of  phylacteries  or  prcservatives.     Now,  this 
'    was  a  piece  of  heathenish  superstition  and  idolatrv, 
'    which  stuck  closest  to  new  converts,  and  was  most 
'    difficult  to  be  cured.    Therefore  we  find  the  ancient 
canons  and  fathers  very  severe  in  their  censures  and 
invectives  against  it.     The  council  of  Laodicea  con- 
demns  clergymen  that  pretended  to  make  such  phy- 

•  lacteries,  which  were  truly  the  bonds  and  fetters  of 
1  their  own  souls,  and  orders  all  such  as  wore  them 
■  to  be  cast  out  of  the  church.23     The  council  of 

Trullo29  decrees  six  years'  penance  for  such  of- 

•  fenders.  St.  Chrysostom30  declaims  against  it  as 
gross  idolatry,  whatever  little  pleas  were  brought 
in  favour  of  it.     The  use  of  amulets  to  hang  about 

•  the  neck,  says  he,  is  idolalry,  though  they  that  gain 
by  it  offer  a  thousand  philosophical  arguments  to 
defend  it,  saying,  "We  only  pray  to  God,  and  do  no- 
thing  more ;  and,  The  old  woman  that  made  them 
was  a  Christian  and  a  believer ;  with  other  such 
like  excuses  :  notwithstanding  all  which,  he  threat- 
ens  to  excommunicate  all  such  as  were  found  to 
practise  it.  So  that,  as  this  was  a  crime  deserving 
excommunication  in  all  that  were  already  baptized, 
it  was  thought  also  a  just  reason  to  prohibit  any 
from  coming  to  baptism,  who  would  not  first  pro- 
mise  to  renounce  it. 

Sect  Another  sort  of  persons  whom  the 

pawic^S0^!  author  of  the  Constitutions  excludes 

u"a,re-  from  the  privilege  of  baptism,  are 

I  frequenters  of  the  public  games  and  theatre.     If 

i  any  man's  mind31  be  addicted  to  the  madness  of 

the  theatre,  or  huntings,  or  horse-racings,  or  other 

|   gymnastical  sports   and  exercises,  let   him  either 

j  leave  them  off  or  be  rejected  from  baptism.     The 

learned  Hieronymus  Mercurialis*2  has  an  observa- 

tion,  that  will  explain  the  reason  of  this  prohi- 

bition.    For  in  his  curious  discourse,  De  Arte  Gym- 

nastica,  he  observes,  these  several  sorts  of  heathen 

games  and  plays  were  instituted  upon  a  religious 

account,  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  men  thought 


they  were  doing  a  grateful  thing  to  them,  whilst 
they  were  engaged  in  such  exerciscs.  Therefore  a 
Christian  could  not  be  present  at  them  as  a  spec- 
tator,  without  partaking,  in  some  measure,  in  the 
idolatry  of  them.  Besides,  there  was  a  grcat  deal  of 
barbarity  and  cruelty,  as  well  as  lewdness  and  pro- 
faneness,  committed  in  many  of  them,  which  it 
did  not  become  a  Christian  eye  to  behold  with  plea- 
sure  and  approbation.  The  thcatre  was  looked 
upon  as  the  devil's  propriety,  and  so  he  himself 
termed  it,  as  we  learn  from  that  famous  story  in 
Tertullian,33  where  speaking  of  a  Christian  woman, 
who  went  to  the  theatre,  and  returned  possessed 
with  a  devil,  he  says,  The  unclean  spirit  being  asked 
by  the  exorcist,  how  he  durst  presume  to  make  such 
an  attempt  upon  a  believer,  replied  confidentlv, 
that  he  had  a  right  to  her,  because  he  found  her 
upon  his  own  ground.  For  these  reasons  the  an- 
cient  canons  and  fathers  are  so  frequently  severe 
in  their  invectives  against  all  theatrical  exercises, 
not  only  in  the  actors,  but  also  in  the  spectators, 
declaring  them  to  be  incompatible  with  the  piety 
and  purity  of  a  Christian  life.  And  upon  this  ac- 
count  men  were  obliged  to  renounce  them  before 
they  could  be  admitted  to  baptism.  But  of  this 
something  more  when  we  come  to  the  form  of  re- 
nunciation. 

The  several  sorts  of  persons  hither- 
to   mentioned   were    excluded    from     in  ■»!»»  <.•»;«  the 

.  militarv    lile    miaht 

baptism  without  exception  :  but  there  onqu«fif>  rmm  ior 

1  A  bapUsm. 

are  two  other  kinds  or  states  of  life, 
that  must  be  considered  wilh  some  distinction,  that 
is,  the  military  life,  and  the  state  of  concubinage,  as 
it  is  called  sometimes  in  the  civil  law  and  ancient 
canons.  Some  learned  persons34  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  ancients  had  so  much  a  dislike  to  the  mili- 
tary  life,  as  to  excommunicate  such  as  bore  arms 
after  baptism :  which  they  affirm  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Nicene  fathers,  to  whom  they  impute  it  as  an 
error,  that  they  condemned  absolutely  the  military 
life  as  unlawful,  which  St.  John  Baptist  had  ap- 
proved.  But  this  charge  is  grounded  merely  upon 
a  mistake  and  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of 
those  fathers,  who  had  no  intent  to  condemn  the 
military  life  in  general,  but  only  as  it  might  happen 
to  be  unlawful  in  some  particular  circumstances 
and  cases.  The  words  of  the  canon  referred  to  are 
these :  "  If  any,  who  at  first  by  the  grace  of  God 


28  Conc.  Laodic.  can.  36.  Ol>  oeX  ItpaTiKHs  fj  k\>ipikus 
■jroiiiv  rd  Xtyo/ieva  <pv\aKTi'ipLa,  aTLva.  karTi  StcXfiuiTripia 
twv  <p~v\wv  aiiTwv'  Toirs  Se  cpopuvTas  piirTeadai  eK  ti/s  £k- 
A'\i/0"ias  £Ke\eucraLiev, 

a  Conc.  Trull.  can.  61. 

30  Chrys.  Hom.  8.  in  Colos.  p.  1374.  Ta  irepiatrTa,  Kav 
ilvjlcl  cptXocrocpwcriv  ol  £K  thtiov  XpmxaTL^6p.evoL,  &c.  eiSia- 
\o\aTptia  to  Trpiiy/xa  karTiv.  Vid.  Chrys.  in  Psalm.  IX.  et 
Hom.  6.  adversus  Judaeos.  It.  Basil.  in  Psal.  xlvi.  Chrys. 
Hom.  21.  ad  Pop.  Antioch. 

31  Constit.  Apost.  lib.   8.  cap.  32.       OeaTpo/xavia  tiTts 


irpoa-KiiTai,  r)  Kvviiyiois,  r)  'nriroSpoLiLois,  i)  aywcrLv'  fj  7raw- 
crcxcrSrw,  fj  CLTroflaWecrSto. 

32  Mercurial.  de  Arte  Gymnast.  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  p.  12.  Ln- 
dorum  finis  erat  religio  qusdam,  qua  antiqui  opinabaulur 
sese  diis  rem  gratam  illis  ludis  tanquam  promissam  facturos. 

33  Tertul.  de  Spectac.  cap.  26.  Theatrum  adiit,  et  inde 
cum  da?monio  rediit.  Itaque  in  exorcismo  cum  oneraretur 
immundus  spiritus,  quod  ausus  esset  fidelem  aggredi ;  con- 
stanter,  et  justissime,  inquit,  feci,  in  meo  enim  inveni. 

31  Scult.  Discus.  Quaest.  de  Concilio  Nicxno,  in  Medulla 
P»tr.  par.  1.  p.  477. 
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made  confession  of  the  faith,35  and  cast  away  the 
military  girdle,  afterward  return  to  tlieir  vomit 
again,  so  as  to  give  money  and  buy  a  place  in  the 
army,  let  them  be  ten  years  among  the  prostrators, 
after  they  have  been  three  years  among  the  hearers." 
The  generality  of  interpreters  take  this  to  refer  pe- 
culiarly  to  the  timcs  of  Licinius  thc  persecutor,  who 
by  an  edict  had  ordered  all  such  Christian  soldiers 
to  be  cashiered,  as  would  not  sacrifice  to  the  gods  ; 
upon  which  many  Christians  in  the  army  threw 
away  their  girdles,  and  qnitted  the  military  life. 
But  afterward  some  of  them  returned  again  to  it 
npon  the  conditions  proposed,  doing  sacrifice  and 
committing  idolatry,  and  giving  moncy  to  regain 
their  places ;  against  whose  prevarication  and  re- 
volt  the  disciplinc  of  this  canon  wras  intended.  So 
Balsaxnon  and  Zonaras  among  the  old  expositors  ; 
and  so  Grotius36  and  Ziegler,37  Sylvius  and  Corio- 
lanus,  Binnius,  and  Bishop  Bevercge,  with  many 
other  modern  writers.  Albaspinasus  thinks  it  pe- 
culiarly  respected  such  penitents  only,  as  vowed  to 
rcnounce  all  secular  business  and  employments, 
and  to  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  penance,  but  af- 
terward38  returncd  to  a  secular  lifc,  and  took  upon 
tliem  civil  ofhces  again,  which  in  the  imperial  law 
and  canons  of  the  churcli  are  somctimes  called  by 
tlie  name  of  militia  palatina.  And  Sahnasius  ad- 
vances39  an  opinion  not  much  different  from  this. 
However,  it  is  agreed  on  all  liands,  that  the  council 
of  Nice  made  no  general  prohibition  of  the  military 
life,  but  only  in  some  sueh  special  cases.  There 
is  therefore  no  reason  to  conclude  from  hencc,  that 
they  esteemed  the  vocation  of  a  soldier  simply  un- 
lawful.  Especially  considering  that  Constantine 
himself  allowed  the  soldiers,  who  were  cashiered 
by  Licinius,  to  return  to  their  ancient  employment 
again,  as  is  rightly  observed  by  Ziegler  out  of  The- 
odoret  and  Eusebius.'10  Nay,  the  first  council  of 
Arles  excommunicated  all  such  as  threw  away  their 
arms  in  time  of  peace,41  on  prctence  that  they  were 
Christians.  All  which  abundantly  proves,  that  the 
ancient  canons  did  not  condemn  the  military  life  as 
a  vocation  simply  unlawful  or  antichristian,  nor 
consequently  such  as  men  were  obliged  to  renounce 
at  their  baptism ;  but  all  that  was  required  of  them, 
was  only  what  St.  John  Baptist  had  exacted  before, 


when  they  came  to  his  baptism,  as  appears  from  the 
rule  in  the  Constitutions,"  providing  in  this  case 
That  a  soldier,  when  he  desired  baptism,  should  be 
taught  to  do  violence  to  no  man,  to  accuse  no  one 
falsely,  and  to  be  content  with  his  wages :  if  he  con- 
sented  to  these  things,  he  was  to  bc  reccived ;  if 
otherwise,  to  be  rejected.  This  was  the  standing 
rule  of  the  church,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  instance 
of  any  man  being  refused  baptism  merely  because 
he  was  a  soldier,  unless  some  unlawful  circumstance 
as  that  of  idolatry,  or  the  like,  made  the  vocation 
sinful. 

The   other  case,  which  has   been 
matter  of  doubt,  is  concerning   the     whethei  person. 

c  ,  .  ,  .    ,      .         . ,         might  be  baptized, 

state  ot  concubinage,  which  ln   the  "!»<    iive<i  n,  u» 

.  stateufconcubuiage. 

common  acceptation  is  a  matter  of 
such  ill  fame,  that  it  seems  a  wonder  to  many  to 
hear  of  any  allowance  made  to  it  in  the  civil  law 
and  ancient  canons.  But  they  made  a  distinction 
anciently  in  this  matter,  as  the  Jews  and  patriarchs 
of  old  did,  among  whom  there  was  one  sort  of  con- 
cubines  which  was  permitted,  as  differing  nothing 
from  a  wife,  save  only  that  she  was  not  married  with 
all  the  solemnities  and  usual  forms  that  the  other 
was.  And  this  sort  of  concubines  the  ancient  ca- 
nons  received  both  to  baptism  and  the  communion. 
Thc  rule  in  the  Constitutions"  about  this  matteris 
given  thus  :  A  concubine  that  is  a  slave  to  an  infidel, 
if  she  kccp  herself  only  to  him,  may  be  received  to 
baptism;  but  if  she  commit  fornication  with  others, 
she  sliall  be  rejected.  A  like  decree  was  made  in 
the  council  of  Toledo"  concerning  the  admission  of 
persons  to  the  communion:  If  any  Christian  who 
has  a  wife,  have  also  a  concubine,  let  him  not  com- 
municate.  But  if  he  have  no  wife,  but  only  a  con- 
cubine  instead  of  a  wife,  he  may  not  be  repelled 
from  the  communion,  provided  he  be  content  to  be 
joined  to  one  woman  only,  whether  wife  or  concu- 
bine,  as  he  pleases.  Now  the  difference  betwixt 
such  a  concubine  and  a  wife,  as  learned  men  have 
observed,15  was,  not  that  the  one  was  truly  married, 
and  the  other  not;  butin  the  different  way  of  their 
being  married.  For  she  that  was  called  a  wife  was 
married  publicly,  and  with  great  solemnity,  and  in- 
struments  of  dowry,  and  other  ceremonies  which  the 
civil  and  canon  law  required;   but  she  who  was 


35  Conc.  Nic.  can.  12.  01  7rpoo-ic\i)^ti7T£s  p.iv  drro  tijs 
X<<oitos,  Ktti  tiji/  TrpojTtjv  opp\v,v  ivon%dp.tvoi,  tcat  d-rroSi- 
ju£t/ot  Ttts  £uii/as,  u£Tti  6k  TavTa  iiri  to  oiKtiov  i/itTOV  dva- 

0/pajUOI/T£S,   &C. 

3°  Grot.  de  Jure  Belli,  lib.  2.  c.  2.  p.  36. 

37  Ziegler.  Animadvers.  in  Grotium,  lib.  1.  c.  2.  p.  103. 

38  Albaspin.  Not.  in  Can.  12.  Conc.  Nic. 

39  Salmas.  de  Foeaore  Trapezitico,  p.  782.  cited  by  Ziegler. 

40  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Constant.  lib.  2.  c.  33. 

41  Conc.  Arelat.  1.  can.  3.  De  his  qui  arma  projiciunt  in 
pace,  placuit  abstiuere  eos  a  communione. 

"  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  32.  STpaTtoiTrjs  irpoonwv  Si- 
cuo-kioSlo  jutj  doiKtiv,  jujj  avKorpavTtiv,  dpKtioSui  ci  SiSoLii- 


1/OtS  OLf/LOvioiS'  TT£l0oUcl/OS  7Tj9O<T0£)££<r^ai,    al}Tl\i.yt»V    U7TO- 

fiaWiaSto. 

43  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  32.  IlaWaKrj  Tti/os  diri^u 
6b\i),  tKtivw  Ltovip  a\oXd^n<ra,  Trpoaci)tJ.a5w  ti  oi  Kal  Trpos 
a\\«s  dcriXyaivtt,  dirofiuWicrSro}. 

"  Conc.  Tolet.  1.  can.  17.  Si  quis  habens  uxorem  fidelis, 
concubinam  habeat,  non  communicet.  Cacterum  is  qui  non 
habet  uxorem,  et  pro  uxore  concubinam  habeat,  a  commu- 
nione  non  repellatur,  tantum  ut  unius  mulieris,  aut  uxoris, 
aut  concubinae,  ut  ei  placuerit,  sit  conjunctione  contentus. 

15  Vide  Anton.  Augustinum  de  Emendatione  Gratiani, 
lib.  1.  Dial.  15.  p.  170.  Pet.  Martyr.  Loc.  Com.  lib.  2. 
cap.  20.  n.  3.  p.  273. 
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called  a  concubine,  was  one  married  in  a  private 

way,  without  the  solemnity  which  the  law  required  : 

but  they  both  agrced  in  these  three  things  :  I.  That 

they  were  unmarried  persons  before.     1.  That  they 

obliged  themselves  to  their  husbands  to  live  in  con- 

jugal  chastity,  and  in  procreation  of  children,  and 

be  joined  to  no  other.     3.  And  that  they  would 

continue  faithful  in  this  state  all  their  lives.     Now, 

this  sort  of  concubines,  being  in  the  nature  of  wives 

married  without  the  formalities  required  in  the  civil 

lavv,  were  not  reputed  guilty  of  fornication,  though 

thcy  wanted   the    privileges,  rights,  and   honours 

that  the  law  allowed  to  those  who  were  called  legal 

wives  :  and  therefore  they  were  admittcd  to  baptism 

without  any  further  obligation,  in  case  the  husband 

was  a  heathen.     But  if  the  husband  was  a  Chris- 

tian,  the  rule  in  the  Constitutions  made  a  Httle  dif- 

ference.     For  if  he  had  a  concubine,  he  was  obliged 

to  dismiss  her,  and  marry  a  lawful  wife,46  if  his 

concubine  was  a  slave  ;  and  if  she  was  a  free  woman, 

he  must  make  her  a  lawful  wife ;  otherwise  he  was 

to  be  cast  out  of  the  church.     And  so  in  the  de- 

crees  of  Pope  Leo,"  Christians  who  had  only  con- 

cnbines,  were  obliged  to  dismiss  them,  if  they  were 

slaves,  unless  they  would  free  them,  and  lawfully 

endow  them,  and  give  them  a  public  marriage  as 

the  laws  required.    And  in  this  these  decrees  seem  to 

differ  from  that  of  the  council  of  Toledo,  which  al- 

lows  a  concubine  to  cohabit  in   private  wedlock 

without  any  ecclesiastical  censure.     St.  Austin48 

reckons  this  case  one  of  those  dubious  and  difficult 

points  which  cannot  easily  be  determined.     But  he 

inclines  to  think  a  concubine  of  this  kind  might  be 

admitted  to  baptism,  because  her  case  differs  much 

from  that  of  a  professed  adulteress,  who  could  never 

be  admitted  to  baptism,  whilst  she  lived  in  the  prac- 

tice  of  so  flagrant  a  crime ;  but  the  other  case,  he 

thinks,  is  a  matter  which  the  Scripture  has  no 

where  so  positively  condemned,  but  rather  left  in 

doubt,  as  many  other  such  points  and  questions, 

which  the  church  in  her  prudence  must  decide  by 

the  best  skill  she  has  to  determine  such  difficult 

questions.     I  have  represented  the  sense  of  the  an- 

cients  upon  this  point  as  clearly  as  I  could,  because 

it  has  occasioned  some  ill-grounded  censures  of  the 

ancients,  and  of  Gratian's  canon-law,  (which  is  only 

copied  from  them,)  in  some  modern  authors ;  as  if 

they  had  allowed  such  concubines  as  we  commonly 

call  harlots,  to  be  baptized  without  giving  signs  of 

repentance ;  whereas,  we  see,  this  matter  was  not 


j  so  crudely  delivered  by  them,  but  considered  and 
determined  with  scveral  necessary  cautions  and 
distinctions.  And  I  have  been  the  more  particular 
in  making  inquiries  concerning  these  several  kinds 
of  adult  persons,  who  might,  or  might  not,  be  ad- 
mitted  to  baptism,  because  these  are  questions 
which  the  reader  will  not  easily  find  so  distinctly 
examined  in  modern  writers,  who  have  professedly 
treated  of  the  subject  of  baptism. 

I   only  note  one  thing  more,  con-  Scc(  „ 

cerning  a  pretended  rule  of  purity  0fVT»fc>SK 
among  the  Marcionites,  which  was,  £1^25?  £,« 
that  they  would  admit  no  married  ap "" 
persons  to  their  baptism ;  but  they  must  be  either 
virgins,  or  widows,  or  bachelors,  or  divorced  per- 
sons  :  which,  as  Tertullian  observes,  came  doubtless 
from  their  abhorrence  and  condemnation49  of  the 
married  life;  which  error  was  common  to  them 
with  many  other  ancient  heretics  :  though  I  do  not 
find  this  peculiarity,  of  denying  baptism  to  such 
persons,  ascribed  to  any  others.  However  it  was, 
we  are  sure  there  was  no  such  rule  ever  made  to 
discourage  marriage  in  the  catholic  church.  Her 
rule  was  always  that  of  St.  Paul,  "  Marriage  is 
honourable  in  all,  and  the  bed  undefiled  ;  but  whore- 
mongers  and  adultercrs  God  will  judge."  The 
church  took  upon  her  to  judge  adulterers,  and  by 
the  power  of  the  keys  to  exclude  them  from  bap- 
tism ;  but  beyond  this  she  pretended  to  no  power 
or  commission  from  God,  to  be  exercised  over  any 
others,  whom  God  had  left  at  liberty  to  be  married 
or  unmarried,  as  they  saw  occasion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OF    THE    TIME    AND    PLACE    OF    BAPTISM. 

Next  to  the  persons  who  were  the 

•  n  ■  •  '11    i  Sect.  1. 

subiects  oi  baptism,  lt  will  be  proper     whyaduitper«m« 

J  r  r       *  sometiines  deUyed 

to  consider  the  circumstances  of  time  Japssm  byorderof 

tlie  cnurcn. 

and  place  in  the  administration  of  it. 
As  to  infants,  I  have  already  showed,  that  no  time 
was  limited  for  their  baptism ;  but  they  were  to  be 
regenerated  as  soon  as  they  could  with  convenience 
after  the  time  of  their  natural  birth ;  being  confined 
to  no  day,  as  circumcision  was,  by  any  rule  of  Scrip- 
ture :  though  the  church  in  some  places  deferred 


46  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  32.  LTitos  idv  ixo  TraWatoji/, 
el  fitv  dsXijv,  iravo-doSu>,  Kal  vofxto  ya/utiToj,  t{  £i  i\iv%i- 
pav,  t/cya/uuiTw  avTi)V  vofiw.  ei  ii  fxl),  dirofSaWioSu). 

47  Leo,  Ep.  92.  ad  Rusticum,  c.  4.  Clericus,  si  filiain 
viro  habenti  concubinam  in  matrimonium  dederit,  non  ita 
accipiendum  est,  quasi  conjugato  ei  dederit,  nisi  forte  illa 
mulier  et  ingenua  facta,  et  dotata  legitime,  et  publicis  nup- 

tiis  honestata  videatur. Ibid.  c.  5.     Ancillam  a  toro  ab- 

jttere,  et  uxorein  certae  ingenuitatis  accipere,  non  duplica- 


tio  conjugii,  sed  profectus  est  honestatis. 

48  Aug.  de  Fide  et  Operibus,  cap.  19.  t.  4.  p.  33.  De  con- 
cubina  quoque,  si  professa  fuerit  nullum  se  alium  cognituram, 
etiainsi  ab  illo  cui  subdita  est,  dimittatur  :  merito  dubitatur, 
utrum  ad  percipiendum  baptismum  non  debeat  admitti. 

49  Tertul.  cont.  Marcion.  lib.  1.  cap.  29.  Non  tinguitur  apud 
illum  caro  nisi  virgo,  nisi  vidua,  nisi  coelebs,  nisi  divortio 
baptisma  mercata. — Sine  dubio  ex  damnatione  conjugii  in- 
stitutio  ista  constabit. 
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them,  when  there  was  no  danger  of  death,  to  the 
solemnity  of  some  greater  festival.  But  for  adult 
persons,  the  case  was  something  otherwise ;  for 
their  haptism  was  generally  deferred  for  two  or 
three  years,  or  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  by  order 
of  the  church,  till  they  could  be  sufficiently  instruct- 
ed,  and  disciplined  to  the  practice  of  a  Christian 
life;  of  which  I  have  given  a  full  account  in  the 
last  book.  Others  had  their  baptism  put  off  a  longer 
time  by  way  of  punishment,  when  they  fell  into 
gross  and  scandalous  crimes,  which  were  to  be  ex- 
piated  by  a  longer  course  of  discipline  and  repent- 
ance.  This  was  sometimes  five,  or  ten,  or  twenty 
years,  or  more,  even  all  their  lives  to  the  hour  of 
death,  when  their  crimes  were  very  flagrant  and  pro- 
voking.  If  a  catechumen  turned  informer  against 
his  brethren  in  time  of  persecution,  and  any  one 
was  proscribed  or  slain  by  his  means,  then,  by  a 
canon1  of  the  council  of  Eliberis,  his  baptism  was 
to  be  deferred  for  five  years.  And  so  in  case  a 
woman-catechumen  divorced  herself  from  her  hus- 
band,  her  punishment  was  five  years'2  prorogation. 
But  if  she  committed  adultery,  and  after  conception 
used  any  arts  to  destroy  her  infant  in  the  womb, 
then  she  was  to  remain  unbaptized  all  her  life,  and 
only  be  admitted3  to  baptism  at  the  hour  of  death. 
From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  the  baptism  of  adult 
persons  was  sometimes  deferred  a  considerable  time 
by  order  of  the  church ;  but  then  this  was  always 
either  by  way  of  preparation  or  punishment,  whilst 
catechumens  wrere  first  learning  the  principles  of 
religion,  or  were  kept  in  a  state  of  penance  to  make 
satisfaction  to  the  church  for  some  scandalous 
transgression. 

But  others  deferred  their  baptism 

Sect    °  * 

Ptivatt  reasons  for  of  their  owii  accord,  against  the  rules 

deferrini?     baptism,  -  . 

asainst  ihe  ruies  of  of  the  church  ;  of  wluch  practice  there 

tfie  ctuinl,.    1.  su-  '  r 

Pence  of  «SLfiol!'"  are  freaiuent  complaints  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancients,  and  severe  invectives 
against  it,  answering  the  common  pleas  which  men 
usually  urged  in  their  own  behalf.  Some  did  it  out 
of  a  supine  laziness  and  careless  negligence  of  their 
salvation,  which  was  a  very  common  reason,4  but 
such  a  one  as  men  were  ashamed  to  own,  because 
its  own  reproach  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  it. 

Sect  3  Others   deferred  it  out   of  a  hea- 

net.orenZncem;  thenish  principle  still  remaining  in 

to°the  MveriStieb>mof  them,  because  they  were  in  love  with 

the  world  and  its  pleasures,  which 

they  were   unwilling   to   renounce,  to   take  upon 


them  the  yoke  of  Christ,  which  they  thought  would 
lay  greater  restraints  upon  them,  and  deny  them 
those  liberties  which  they  could  now  more  freely 
indulge  themselves  in,  and  securely  enjoy.  They 
could  spend  their  life  in  pleasure,  and  be  baptized 
at  last,  and  then  they  should  gain  as  much  as  those 
that  were  baptized  before;  for  the  labourers  who 
came  into  the  vineyard  at  the  last  hour,  had  the 
same  reward  as  those  that  had  borne  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day.  Thus  Gregory  Nazianzen5 
brings  them  in,  arguing  for  delaying  their  baptism, 
as  men  now  usually  do  for  delaying  repentance. 
This  reason  was  so  very  absurd  and  foolish,  that 
many  who  were  governed  by  it  were  ashamed  to 
own  it.  But  yet,  as  St.  Basil6  observes,  though  they 
did  not  speak  a  word,  their  actions  sufficiently  pro- 
claimed  it.  For  it  was  the  same  as  if  they  had  said, 
Let  me  alone,  I  will  abuse  the  flesh  to  the  enjoyment 
of  all  that  is  filthy ;  I  will  wallow  in  the  mire  of 
pleasures ;  I  will  imbrue  my  hands  in  blood ;  I  will 
take  away  other  men's  goods,  live  by  deceit,  for- 
swear  and  lie  ;  and  then  I  will  be  baptized  when  I 
shall  lcave  off  sinning.  Such  men  had  the  idol  of 
infidelity  still  in  their  hearts,  as  the  author'  of  the 
Recognitions,  under  the  name  of  Clemens  Romanus, 
charges  them ;  and  that  was  the  true  reason  why 
they  put  off  their  baptism ;  for  had  they  believed 
baptism  to  be  necessary  to  all,  whether  just  or  un- 
just,  they  would  have  made  haste  to  receive  it,  be- 
cause  the  end  of  every  man's  life  is  utterly  uncertain. 
Another  sort  of  men  put  off  their 

Sect.  4. 

baptism  to  the  end  of  their  lives  upon    3.  a  fea.  ui  faiiin» 

.  ...  after  baptism. 

a  sort  of  Novatian  pnnciple,  bccause 
they  pretendcd  to  be  afraid  of  falling  into  sin  after 
baptism ;  and  there  was  no  second  baptism  allowed 
to  regenerate  men  again  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
whereas,  if  they  were  baptized  at  the  hour  of  death, 
hcaven  would  be  immediately  open  to  them,  and 
they  might  go  pure  and  undefiled  into  it.  In  the 
mean  time,  if  they  died  before  baptism,  they  hoped 
God  would  accept  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  the 
desire  of  baptism  for  baptism  itself.  Now,  as  this 
pretence  was  founded  on  abundance  of  errors,  so 
the  ancients  are  copious  in  refuting  them.  St. 
Basil8  argues  against  their  practice  from  the  un- 
certainty  of  life.  For  who,  says  he,  has  fixed  for 
thee  the  term  of  life  ?  Who  is  it  that  can  promise 
thee  the  enjoyment  of  old  age  ?  Who  can  undertake 
to  be  a  sufficient  sponsor  for  futurity  ?  Do  you  not 
see  both  young  and  old  suddenly  snatched  away  ? 


1  Conc.  Eliber.  can.  73.  Si  quis  catechumenus  delator  fue- 
nt,  et  per  delationem  ejus  aliquis  fuerit  proscriptus  vel  inter- 
fectus,  post  quinquennii  tempora  admittatur  ad  baptismum. 

2  Ibid.  can.  11. 

3  Ibid.  can.  68.  Catechumena  si  per  adulterium  concepe- 
rit,  et  conceptum  necaverit,  placuit  eam  in  fine  baptizari. 

*  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  654.  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  6. 
eap.  15. 


6  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  650  et  652. 

6  Basil.  Exhort.  ad  Bapt.  Hom.  13.  t.  1.  p.  414. 

7  Clem.  Recognit.  lib.  6.  n.  9.  ap.  Cotelerium,  t.  1.  Qui 
moratur  accedere  ad  aquas,  constat  in  eo  infidelitatis  adhuc 
idolum  permanere ;  et  ab  ipso  prohiberi  ad  aquas,  qua;  sa- 
lulem  conferuut,  properare.  Sive  enim  justus,  baptismus 
tibi  per  omnia  necessarius  est,  &c. 

9  Basil.  Exhort.  ad  Bapt.  t.  1.  p.  415  „ 
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And  why  do  you  stay  to  make  baptism  only  the  gift 
of  afevcr?  Gregory  Nazianzen9  calls  it  a  riddle, 
for  an  unbaptizcd  man  to  think  he  is  baptizcd  in 
the  sight  of  God,  whilst  he  depends  upon  his  mercy 
in  the  neglect  of  baptism ;  or  to  imagine  himself  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  without  doing  the  things 
that  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  is 
but  a  vain  hope,  says  Gregory  Nyssen,10  bewitching 
the  soul  with  false  appearances  and  pretensions. 
And  as  they  thus  exposed  the  groundless  hopes  of 
these  men, so  they  as  zealously  demonstrated  to  them 
the  vanity  of  their  pretcnded  fears.  For  though 
there  was  no  second  baptism  for  them  that  fell  into 
sin  after  the  first,  yet  it  was  not  impossible  for  men 
to  avoid  falling  into  damnable  sins  after  their  first 
purgation ;  or  if  they  did  so  fall,  yet  if  they  were 
not  sins  unto  death,  they  might  obtain  a  sccond 
cleansing  by  pardon  upon  repentance.  So  that  it 
was  plain  madness  and  folly  to  neglect  baptism 
upon  such  uncertain  fears,  because  that  was  to  run 
a  much  more  dangerous  risk,  whilst  they  sought  to 
avoid  a  lesser  inconvenience,  which  was  attended 
with  much  more  safety,  and  had  no  such  appre- 
hended  danger  in  it. 

Some  again  there  were,  who  de- 
4.  Bupnsiitioin     ferred  their  baptism  upon  a  principle 

faneieb  in  reference  ... 

tothe  timeanrf  mi-  0f  mere  fancy  and  superstition,  m  re- 

nistcrs  of  baptism.  '      t  *■ 

ference  to  the  time,  or  place,  or  minis- 
ters  of  baptism.  Gregory  Nazianzen"  brings  in 
some,  making  this  excuse :  I  stay  till  Epiphany, 
the  time  when  Christ  was  baptized,  that  I  may  be 
baptized  with  Christ ;  I  rather  choose  Easter,  that 
I  may  rise  with  Christ ;  I  wait  for  Whitsuntide, 
that  I  may  honour  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
And  what  then  ?  In  the  mean  time  comes  death 
suddenly,  in  a  day  thou  didst  not  expect,  and  in  an 
hour  thou  art  not  aware  of.  Others  had  a  super- 
stitious  fancy  to  be  baptized  in  some  certain  place, 
as  at  Jerusalem,  or  in  the  river  Jordan,  and  there- 
fore  they  deferred  their  baptism  till  they  could  have 
a  convenience  to  come  to  the  place  intended.  This 
seems  tacitly  to  be  reflected  on  by  Tertullian,12  when 
he  says,  There  is  no  difference  between  those  whom 
John  baptized  in  Jordan,  and  those  whom  Peter 
baptized  in  the  Tiber :  and  by  St.  Ambrose,  in  his 
discourse  to  the   catechumens,13  where    exhorting 


them  to  come  with  all  possible  speed  to  be  baptized, 
he  invitcs  them  to  draw  the  blessing  of  consecra- 
tion  from  the  font  of  Jordan,  and  to  drown  their 
sins  in  that  stream  where  Chrisfs  sacred  person 
was  baptized  :  but  then,  that  thcy  might  not  mistake 
his  mcaning,  he  adds,  that  in  order  to  thcir  being 
baptized  in  the  font  of  Jordan,  it  was  not  necessary 
they  should  go  to  the  Eastern  country,  or  to  the 
river  in  the  land  of  Judea ;  for  wherever  Christ 
was,  there  was  Jordan  ;  and  the  same  consecration 
which  blessed  the  rivers  of  the  East,  sanctified  also 
the  rivers  of  the  West.  Eusebius  tells  us,"  thnt 
Constantine  had  a  design  for  many  years  to  have 
been  baptized  in  the  river  Jordan,  after  the  example 
of  Christ ;  and  that  perhaps  might  be  the  reason 
why  he  so  long  deferred  his  baptism  :  but  God,  who 
knew  best  what  was  fit  for  him,  disappointed  him 
in  this  design,  and  he  was  at  last  baptized  at  Nico- 
media  a  little  before  his  death.  For  as  to  that 
story,  which  is  so  pompously  set  forth  by  Baronius,'5 
concerning  his  being  baptized  by  Pope  Sylvester  at 
Rome,  and  cured  of  his  leprosy;  it  is  a  mere  fable, 
refuted  by  the  testimony  of  all  the  ancients,  Euse- 
bius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Athanasius, 
St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerom,  and  the  council  of  Arimi- 
num,  who  all  speak  of  his  baptism  immediately  be- 
fore  his  death  :  and  the  best  critics  since  Baronius, 
Valesius,16  and  Schelstrate,"  Lambecius,18  Papebro- 
chius,19  and  Pagi,20  agree  in  their  verdict  with  the 
ancients  against  the  modern  fiction.  So  that  novv 
it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  Constantine  was  one 
of  those  who  deferred  his  baptism  to  the  time  of  his 
death  :  and  the  most  probable  account  that  can  be 
given  of  this,  is  the  fancy  which  he  had  entertained 
of  being  baptized  in  Jordan,  which  the  providence 
of  God  never  suffered  him  to  put  in  execution. 
Another  sort  of  fanciful  men  would  notbe  baptized, 
till  they  could  have  one  to  minister  baptism  to 
them,  who  had  some  extraordinary  qualifications. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  takes  notice  of  some  such  as 
these,  and  rebukes  them  after  this  manner :  Say  not 
thou,21  A  bishop  shall  baptize  me,  and  that  a  metro- 
politan,  and  also  one  of  Jerusalem  :  for  grace  is  not 
the  gift  of  the  place,  but  of  the  Spirit.  Say  not,  I 
will  be  baptized  by  one  that  is  of  noble  birth,  and 
that  it  will  be  a  reproach  to  thy  noble  descent  to 


9  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  647. 
'•  Nyssen  de  Bapt.  t.  2.  p.  216. 

11  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  654. 

12  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  cap.  4.  Nec  quicquam  refert  inter 
eos  quos  Joannes  in  Jordane,  et  quos  Petrus  in  Tiberi 
tinxit. 

"  Ambros.  Ser.  4].  t.  3.  p.  268.  Debemus,  fratres  dilec- 
tissimi,  vobis  catechumenis  loquor,  gratiam  baptismatis  ejus 
omni  festinatione  suscipere,  et  de  fonte  Jordanis  quem  ille 
benedixit,  benedictionem  consecrationis  haurire  ;  ut  in  eum 
gurgitem  in  quem  se  illius  sanctitas  mersit,  nostra  peccata 
mergantur. — Sed  ut  eodem  fonte  mergamur,  non  nobis  Ori- 
«ntalis  petenda  est  regio,  non  fluvius  terrae  Judaicae.     Ubi 


enim  nunc  Christus,  ibi  qtioque  Jordanes  est.     Eadem  con- 
secratio,  quae  Orientisflum.ua  benedixit,  Occidentis  fluenta 
sanctificat. 
m  Euseb.  de  Vita  Constant.  lib.  4.  c.  62. 

15  Baron.  an.  324.  n.  17. 

16  Vales.  Not.  in  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  39. 

17  Schelstrat.  Concil.  Antiochen.  Dissert.  2.  c.  1.  p.  43. 

18  Lambec.  Commentar.  de  BiMiotheca  Viudobonensi,  t 
5.  ap.  Pagi. 

19  Papebroch.  Acta  Sanctor.  Maii.  t.  5.  Vit.  Constant. 
Maii  21.  p.  15. 

20  Pagi,  Critic.  in  Baron.  an.  324.  n.  4. 

21  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  656. 
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be  baptized  by  any  other.  Say  not,  If  I  am  baptized 
by  a  presbyter,  it  shall  be  one  that  is  unmarried, 
and  one  that  is  of  the  continent  and  angelic  order, 
as  if  thy  baptism  were  defiled  by  any  other.  Make 
not  thyself  judge  of  the  fitness  or  qualification  of 
the  preacher  or  baptizer,  for  there  is  another  that 
judgeth  of  these  things.  Every  one  is  qualified  to 
thee,  for  thy  purgation,  provided  only  he  be  one  of 
those  that  are  allowed,  and  not  condemncd,  nor  a 
foreigner,  nor  an  enemy  of  the  church.  Judge  not 
thyjudges,  thou  that  hast  need  of  healing.  Tell 
me  not  of  the  dignity  of  thy  purgators ;  make  no 
difference  among  thy  spiritual  fathers  ;  one  may  be 
better  or  more  humble  than  another,  but  each  of 
them  is  in  a  higher  rank  than  thee.  By  all  tliis  it 
appears,  that  a  superstitious  distinction  of  times 
and  places  and  per.sons  had  an  infiuence  upon  some, 
and  was  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  deferring  baptism. 
gect  Othcrs  pleaded  for  deferring  their 

f„LvA!r£am^  baptism  till  they  were  thirty  years 
orchri.t.  0ia,  from  the  example  of  Christ,  be- 

cause  he  was  -of  that  age  when  he  was  baptized. 
Which  pretence  is  copiously  refuted  by  Gregory 
Nazianzen,22  showing  in  answer  to  it,  that  Christ, 
as  God,  was  purity  itself,  and  had  no  need  of  pur- 
gation,  biit  what  he  did  in  that  kind,  was  only  for 
the  sake  of  men ;  that  there  was  no  danger  could 
befall  him  by  delaying  or  protracting  his  baptism; 
that  there  were  particular  rcasons  for  his  doing  so, 
whieh  did  not  belong  to  other  men ;  and  that  he 
did  many  things  which  we  are  not  concerned  to  fol- 
low  his  example  in,  for  all  his  actions  were  not  de- 
signed  to  be  copies  and  examples  for  our  imitation. 
He  that  would  see  more  of  these  pleas,  may  con- 
sult  the  discourses  of  St.  Basil,  Nazianzen,  and 
Nyssen  upon  this  subject ;  or  Mr.  \Valker's  trea- 
tise  of  Infant  Bapti.sm,  in  the  preface  to  which,  he 
enumerates  no  less  than  nineteen  such  cases  as 
these,  which  were  the  pretended  occasions  of  men's 
deferring  their  baptism.  Those  I  have  already 
mentioned,  are  sufficient  to  our  present  purpose, 
to  show,  that  when  men  made  great  delays  in  this 
matter,  they  commonly  did  it  against  the  rules  and 
orders  of  the  church ;  and  that  the  ancients  with 
great  severity  and  sharpness  always  declaimcd  and 
inveighed  against  it,  as  a  dangerous  and  unchristian 
practice.  Therefore,  though  there  may  be  some  par- 
ticular  instances  of  persons,  who  thus  carelessly 
and  wilfully,  through  ignorance  or  false  conceits, 
neglected  their  own  baptism,  and  perhaps  the  bap- 
tism  of  their  children  too ;  yet  these  men's  actions 
are  of  no  account  to  show  us  what  were  the  stand- 
ing  measures  and  methods  of  proceeding  in  the 
church,  since  they  are  manifest  transgressions  of  her 


rule,  and  deviations  from  her  ordinary  practice. 
The  church  had  but  two  reasons  at  any  time  for 
deferring  the  baptism  of  adult  persons  year  after 
year;  the  one  was,  to  give  sufficient  time  to  the 
catechumens  to  prepare  them  for  baptism ;  and  the 
other,  to  rcform  their  miscarriages,  when  they  hap- 
pened  to  turn  lapsers  or  apostates  before  their  bap- 
tism.  Both  these  were  grounded  upon  one  and 
the  same  principle ;  which  was,  that  men  were 
obliged  to  give  sufficient  security  and  satisfactioa 
to  the  church,  that  they  intended  to  live  by  the 
rules  of  the  gospel,  before  they  were  admitted  to 
the  mysteries  of  it  :  and  the  best  security  that  could 
be  given,  was  from  the  experiment  and  trial  before- 
hand,  and  therefore  this  discipline  was  used  to 
make  them  give  testimony  of  their  intentions  by  a 
reasonable  prorogation  of  their  baptism. 

Upon  this  account,  the  church  ap-  ge  t 

pointed  certain  stated  seasons  and  appdntrfX^SS 
solemn  times  of  baptism  in  ordinary  "£"  ^2ll",  '!'■',",'<?. 
cases  ;  allowing  her  ministers  still  the  cos''  a"d  Epiphan!r- 
liberty  to  anticipate  these  times,  if  either  cate- 
chumens  were  very  great  proficients,  or  in  danger 
of  death  by  any  sudden  accident  or  distemper.  The 
most  celebrated  time  among  these,  was  Easter;  and 
next  to  that,  Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide  ;  and  Epiph- 
any,  or  the  day  on  which  Christ  was  supposed  to 
be  baptized.  These  three  are  plainly  referred  to  by 
Gregory  Nazianzen,28  where  he  brings  in  some 
giving  this  reason  why  they  deferred  their  baptism". 
One  said,  he  stayed  till  the  Epiphany  (for  the  an- 
cients  mean  that  by  <pwrd  and  lumina,  not  Candle- 
mas,  as  some  mistake  it,  but  Epiphany,  the  day  on 
wliich  Christ  was  baptized,  and  manifested  to  the 
world) ;  another  said,  he  had  a  greater  respect  for 
Easter ;  and  a  third,  that  he  waited  till  the  time  of 
Pentecost.  Which  plainly  implies,  that  these  three 
festivals  were  then  the  most  noted  and  solemn 
times  of  baptism.  But  Easter  and  Pentecost  were 
the  chief ;  for  they  are  sometimes  mentioned  with- 
out  the  other,  and  sometimes  with  an  express  pro- 
hibition  of  it.  St.  Jerom  speaks  of  the  two  former, 
as  usual,  but  says  nothing  of  the  latter.  He  tells 
us,  some  referred  that  prophecy  in  Zechariah  to 
baptism,24  "  Living  waters  shall  go  out  from  Je- 
rusalem  ;  in  summer  and  in  winter  shall  it  be."  The 
Septuagint  reads  it,  "  in  summer  and  in  the  spring." 
And  this  they  applied  to  the  two  solemn  times  of 
baptism,  Pentecost  and  Easter,  one  of  which  was  in 
summer  and  the  other  in  the  spring,  when  the  living 
waters  of  baptism  were  distributed  to  all  that  thirst- 
ed  after  them.  He  mentions  the  same  in  his  epis- 
tle  to  Pammachius,25  against  the  errors  of  John  of 
Jerusalem,  where  he  speaks  of  forty  that  were  bap- 


22  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  658. 

23  Ibid.  p.  654.     Mi'»B  t«  (pu>Ta'  to  Xiao-y^a  fioi  ti/iiwte.- 
pou,  tjii/  HeifTijKo^tiu  eKOt^ofxai,  &C. 

21  Hieron.  Com.  in  Zachar.  xiv.  8.    Aquas  viventes  multi 


ad  baptismum  referunt,  qua?  in  vere  et  in  aestate,  hoc  est,  in 
Pascha  et  Pentecoste,  sitientibus  largiendae  sunt. 

25  Id.  Ep.  61.  ad  Pammach.  cap.  16.     Circa  dies  Pente- 
costeSj  quadraginta  diversse  setatis  et  sexus  presbyteris  tuis 
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tized  at  Bethlehem  upon  Pentecost,  and  others  that 
offered  themselves  at  Easter,  but  were  rcjected  by 
that  humoursome  bishop,  when  they  were  ready  for 
baptism.  These  two,  and  no  other,  are  likewise 
spoken  of  by  Tertullian.26  He  says,  Easter  was 
appointed  as  the  time  of  Chrisfs  sufferings,  into 
which  we  are  baptized.  And  after  that,  Pentecost 
is  a  very  large  space  of  time  set  aside  for  that  pur- 
pose.  In  which  time  Christ  manifested  his  resur- 
rection  to  his  disciples,  and  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  iirst  given,  and  the  angels  predicted  his 
second  advent  at  his  ascension.  Where  it  is  very 
plain,  that  Tertullian,  by  the  large  space  of  Pentecost, 
does  not  mean  a  particular  day,  but  the  whole  fifty 
days  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  whichin  his 
time  was  one  continued  festival,  as  he  teils  us  in 
other  places.27  And  therefore,  though  Vicecomes28 
reprehends  Ludovicus  Vives  for  asserting  this,  as  if 
he  had  no  authority  for  it;  yet  Habertus29  defends 
him  out  of  this  place  of  Tertullian,  and  other  learn- 
ed  men30  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Vicecomes  thinks 
the  time  of  baptizing  at  Easter  was  only  one  day, 
that  is,  the  great  sabbath,  or  Saturday,  when  our 
Saviour  lay  in  the  grave.  But  this  is  also  a  mis- 
take :  for  though  this  day  was  the  most  famous  for 
baptizing  catechumens,  and  infants  also,  as  we  learn 
from  Chrysostom31  and  the  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tions,32  yet  the  whole  time  of  fifty  days  was  set  apart 
for  this  purpose,  and  accounted  but  as  one  solemn 
season  for  baptism.  Which,  perhaps,  is  the  true 
reason  why  some  ancient  canons  allow  no  other 
time  but  that  of  Easter  for  baptism ;  inclucling  the 
whole  fifty  days  from  Easter  till  Pentecost,  in  the 
sense  of  Tertullian.  Thus,  in  the  second  council 
of  Mascon,33  a  decree  was  made,  That  whereas  many 
Christians,  not  regarding  the  lawful  time  of  bap- 
tism,  were  used  to  bring  their  children  to  be  baptized 
upon  any  holyday  or  festival  of  a  martyr,  so  that 


at  Easter  there  were  not  above  two  or  thrre  to  bc 
baptizcd;  they  therefore  enacted,  that  from  thence- 
forward  no  one  should  be  permittcd  so  to  do,  except- 
ing  those  whose  childrcn  were  in  extremity  of  sick- 
ness  and  dangcr  of  dcath.  A  like  decree  was  made 
in  the  council  of  Auxerre,3'  confining  all  children 
to  the  time  of  Easter,  except  in  case  of  sickness, 
when  they  were  allowed  to  have  clinic  baptism. 
And  so  Socrates  says35  it  was  the  custom  in  Thes- 
saly  only  to  baptize  at  Eastcr.  All  which  must  either 
be  understood  to  include  the  fifty  days  of  Pentecost, 
or  else  it  must  be  said  these  churches  had  a  peculiar 
custom  diflering  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  For  in 
other  rules  and  canons,  express  mention  is  made  of 
Easter  and  Pentecost,  though  other  festivals  are  ex- 
cluded.  In  the  council  of  Girone,  in  Spain,36  all 
catechumens  are  ordered  to  come  only  at  Easter,  or 
Pentecost,  because  the  greater  the  feast  was,  the 
greater  ought  the  solemnity  to  be.  But  on  all  other 
festivals,  none  but  sick  people  were  to  be  baptized, 
who  were  not  to  be  refused  baptism  at  any  time. 
Siricius,  in  his  epistle  to  Himerius,3'  bishop  of  Tar- 
raco,  in  Spain,  intimates  indeed,  that  abundance  of 
people  presumed  to  take  greater  liberties  to  be  bap- 
tized  on  the  nativity  of  Christ,  and  the  Epiphany, 
and  the  festivals  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs ;  but 
this  was  against  the  rule  of  the  Roman  church,  and 
all  others,  which  reserved  this  privilege  peculiarly 
to  Easter,  with  its  Pentecost,  or  fifty  days  following, 
at  which  time  baptism  was  generally  administered 
to  all  that  were  qualified,  but  not  at  other  times, 
except  only  to  infants,  and  persons  in  a  languishing 
condition  and  in  danger  of  death.  In  the  time  of 
Pope  Leo,  the  custom  had  prevailed  in  Sicily,  to 
baptize  as  many  on  the  festival  of  Epiphany  as  at 
Easter  or  Pentecost:  but  he  calls39  this  an  unrea- 
sonable  novelty,  and  a  confusion  of  the  mysteries 
of  each  time,  to  think,  that  no  difference  was  to  be 


obtulimus  baptizandos. It.  Praecepisti  Bethleem  presby- 

teris  tuis,  ne  competentibus  nostris  in  Pascha  baptismum 
tiaderent. 

28  Tertul.de  Bapt.  cap.  19.  Diembaptismo  solenniorem 
Pascha  praestat,  cum  et  passio  Domini,  in  qua  tingimur, 
adimpleta  est.  —  Exinde  Pentecoste  ordiuandis  lavacris 
latissimum  spatium  est,  quo  et  Domini  resurrectio  inter 
discipulos  frequentata  est,  et  gratia  Spirit&s  Sancti  dedi- 
cata,  &c. 

27  Vid.  Tertul.  de  Idol.  cap.  14.  et  de  Coron.  Mil.  cap.  3. 

28  Vicecom.  de  Ritib.  Bapt.  lib.  1.  c.  25. 

29  Habert.  Archieratic.  par.  8.  Observ.  4.  p.  134. 

30  Cave,  Prim.  Christ.  par.  1.  c.  10.  p.  307. 

81  Chrysost.  Ep.  l.ad  Innocent.  p.  680. 

82  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  5.  c.  19. 

83  Conc.  Matiscon.  2.  can.  3.  Comperimus  Christianos, 
non  observantes  legitimum  diem  baptismi,  pene  per  singulos 
dies  ac  natales  martyrum  filios  suos  baptizare,  ut  vix  duo 
vel  tres  reperiantur  in  sancto  Pascha,  qui  per  aquam  et 
Spiritum  Sanctum  regenerentur:  idcirco  censemus,  ut  ex 
hoc  tempore  nulluseorum  permittatur  talia  perpetrare,  prae- 
ter  illos,  quos  infirmitas  nimia  aut  dies  extremus  compellit 
filiis  suis  baptismum  suscipere. 


34  Conc.  Antissiodor.  can.  19.  Non  licet  absque  Paschae 
solennitate  ullo  tempoie  baptizare,  nisi  illos  quibus  mors 
vicina  est,  quos  grabatarios  dicunt,  &c. 

35  Socrat.  lib.  5.  c.  22. 

36  Conc.  Gerundens.  can.  4.  De  catechumenis  baptizan- 
dis  id  statutum  est,  ut  in  Pasehae  solennitate,  vel  Pente- 
costes,  quanto  majoris  celebritatiscelebritas  major  est,  tanto 
magis  ad  baptizandum  veniant.  Caeteris  autem  solennitati- 
bus  infirmi  tantummodo  debeant  baptizari,  quibus  quocun- 
que  tempore  convenit  baptismumnon  negari. 

37  Siric.  Ep.  ad  Himer.  c.  2.  Sola  temeritate  praesumitur, 
ut  passim  ac  libere  natalitiis  Christi,  seu  apparitionis,  nec 
non  et  apostolorum  seu  martyrum  festivitatibus,  innumerae, 
(ut  adseris)  plebes  baptismi  mysterium  consequantur,  cum 
hoc  sibi  privilegium,  et  apud  nos,  et  apud  onmes  ecclesias, 
dominicum  specialiter  cum  Pentecoste  sua  Pascha  defendat, 
quibus  solis  per  annum  diebus,  ad  fidem  coufluentibus  gene- 
ralia  baptismatis  traili  convenit  sacramenta,  &c. 

38  Leo,  Ep.  4.  ad  Episc.  Siculos,  cap.  1.  Miror  vos  tam 
irrationabilem  novitatem  usurpare  potuisse,  ut  confuso  tem- 
poris  utriusquemysterio,  nullam  esse  ditterentiam  crederetis 
inter  diem  quo  adoratus  est  Christus  a  Magis,  et  diem  quo 
resurrexit  a  mortuis,  &c. 
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made  between  the  day  on  which  Christ  was  adored 
by  the  wise  men,  and  that  whereon  he  arose  from  the 
dead.  Therefore,  since  these  two,  Easter  and  Pen- 
tecost,  were  the  onlylawful39  times  of  baptizing  the 
elect  catechumens  in  the  church,  he  gives  them  an 
admonition,  that  they  should  mingle  no  other  days 
in  the  like  observance.  He  gives  the  same  admoni- 
tion  to  the  bishops  of  Campania,40  Samnium,  and 
Picenum,  in  another  epistle,  against  baptizing  any, 
except  in  case  of  necessity,  on  the  festivals  of  the 
martyrs.  And  after  him  Gelasius"  made  another 
decree,  directed  to  the  bishops  of  Lucania,  prohibit- 
ing  baptism  to  be  given  at  any  other  time,  save 
Eastei  and  Pentecost,  except  in  case  of  dangerous 
sickness,  when  there  might  be  reasonable  fear  of 
the  parties  dying  without  the  remedy  of  salvation. 
So  that  in  the  Roman  and  Western  churches  this 
was  the  general  rule,  to  baptize  none  of  the  adult  in 
ordinary  cases,  save  only  upon  these  two  great  fes- 
tivals,  though  the  practice  in  some  places  was  a 
little  dissonant  to  the  injunction  of  the  canons.  In 
the  Eastern  churches,  and  in  Africa,  Epiphany 
seems  also  to  have  been  regarded.  For,  besides 
what  has  been  already  noted  out  of  Nazianzen, 
Valesius"  has  observed  out  of  the  ancient  ritual, 
called  Typicum  Sabee,  that  on  this  day  they  were 
wont  to  baplize  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  And 
Joannes  Moschus"  mentions  the  same  custom  in 
other  parts  of  the  East.  And  Victor  Uticensis" 
plainly  intimates,  that  it  was  a  solemn  time  of  bap- 
tizing  at  Carthage  and  in  the  African  churches. 
For  though  he  does  not  name  it  Epiphany,  yet  we 
may  easily  collect  it  was  either  that  day  or  Christ's 
nativity ;  for  he  says,  it  was  but  a  little  before  the 
kalends  of  February,  that  fatal  day  on  which  the 
African  bishops  were  banished,  and  the  church  de- 
stroyed  by  the  fury  of  the  Arians,  in  the  time  of  the 
Vandalic  persecution. 

It  was  also  customary  in  some 
(],Vi!"'v'™eoPfUfhe  churches,  to  make  the  anniversary 
ZT™a"L™*-  festival of the dedication of the church 
ctlLfoTVhurches"  asolemn  time  of  baptizing.  Sozomen45 
observes  it  to  have  been  so  at  Jerusa- 
lem,   from   the   time  that   Constantine   built  that 


famous  church  over  our  Saviour's  grave  at  Mount 
Calvary,  called  Anastasis,  or  the  church  of  the  resur- 
rection.  For  every  year  after  that  time  the  church 
of  Jerusalem  held  an  anniversary  festival  of  the 
dedication,  which,  to  make  the  solemnity  more  au- 
gust,  lasted  for  eight  days  together,  on  which  they 
held  ecclesiastical  meetings,  and  administered  the 
sacrament  of  baptism ;  and  many  mcn  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  visit  the  sacred  places  upon 
this  occasion.  Valesius46  takes  some  pains  to  prove 
out  of  several  authors,  the  Chronicon  Alexandrinum, 
Nicephorus,  the  Greek  Menologium,  and  Typicum 
Sabtp,  that  this  was  on  the  thirteenth  of  September; 
that  no  one  might  think  it  fell  in  with  the  festivals 
of  Easter  or  Pentecost,  the  other  solemn  times  of 
baptism.  Whether  the  same  custom  prevailed  in 
any  other  churches,  is  not  said  ;  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable  that  it  might  obtain,  because  Jerusalem 
was  a  leading  pattern,  and  is  sometimes  styled  the 
mother  of  all  churches.  The  custom  of  baptizing 
on  the  festivals  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs  seems 
to  have  prevailed  in  many  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
churches ;  but  this  was  condemned  and  forbidden 
by  many  canons,  and  therefore  cannot  be  spoken 
of  as  an  authentic  custom,  because  it  was  rather  a 
transgression  and  encroachment  upon  the  estub- 
lished  rules  of  the  church,  which  in  this  case  mighj 
be  observed  without  any  detriment,  whilst  a  liberty 
was  granted  to  baptize  at  any  time  upon  sudden 
emergencies  and  extraordinary  cases. 

Indeed,  in  the  first  plantation  of  the  Sec(  9 

gospel  there  was  no  such  obligation  ,,*°3  ^"ihe  S»J0^ 
to  observe  any  stated  times  of  bap-  Ue8'da>'s- 
tism,  because  the  apostles  made  no  law  about  it. 
They  themselves  baptized  indifferently  at  any  time, 
as  occasion  required,  and  they  left  this  circumstance 
wholly  to  the  judgment  and  prudence  of  their  suc- 
cessors  in  the  church,  to  act  as  reason  and  piety 
should  direct  them.  This  is  very  evident  from  the 
history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  subse- 
quent  history  of  the  church  compared  together. 
The  author  of  the  Comments  on  St  Paul's  Epistles, 
under  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose,47  has  diligently 
noted  this  difference  in  the  church's  discipline,  be- 


39  Leo,  Ep.  4.  ad  Episc.  Siculos,  cap.  5.  Unde  quia  ma- 
nifestissime  patet,  haec  duo  tempora  baptizandis  in  ecclesia 
electis  esse  legitima,  monemus  ut  nullos  alios  dies  huic  ob- 
servantioe  misceatis. 

40  Leo,  Ep.  80.  ad  Episc.  Campan.  cap.  ]. 

41  Gelas.  Ep.  9.  ad  Episc.  Lucan.  cap.  10.  Baptizandi 
sibi  quispiam  passim  quocunque  tempore  nullam  credat 
inesse  fiduciam,  praeter  Paschale  festum  et  Pentecostes  ve- 
nerabile  sacramentum,  excepto  duntaxat  gravissimi  lan- 
guoris  incursu,  in  quo  verendum  est,  ne  morbi  crescente 
periculo,  sine  remedio  salutari  fortassis  segrotans  exitio  prae- 
ventus  abscedat. 

42  Vales.  Not.  in  Theodoret.  lib.  2.  c.  27. 

43  Mosch.  Prat.  Spirit.  cap.  214. 

44  Victor.  de  Persec.  Vandal.  lib.  2.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  7.  p.  603. 

45  Sozom.  lib.  2.  cap.  26.    'Qs  kcii  iivnatis  kv  avTy  iopT>~i 


Ttkiiadai,  Kal  oktui  Vfiipas  k(pi£>~9  £/c/c\r)o-ta^c(W. 

46  Vales.  Dissert.  de  Anastasiet  Martyrio  Hierosolym.  ad 
calcem  Eusebii,  p.  306. 

47  Ambros.  Com.  in  Ephes.  iv.  Primum  omnes  docebant 
et  omnes  baptizabant,  quibuscunque  diebus  vel  temporibus 
fuisset  occasio.  Nec  enim  Philippus  tempus  quaesivit,  aut 
diem,  quo  eunuchum  baptizaret;  neque  jejunium  interpo- 
suit.  Neque  Paulus  et  Silas  tempus  distulerunt,  quo  opti- 
onem  carceris  baptizarent  cum  omnibus  ejus.  Neque  Petrus 
diaconos  habuit,  aut  diem  quaesivit,  quando  Cornelium  cum 

omni  domo  ejus  baptizavit. TJbi  autem  omnia  loca  cir- 

cumplexa  est  ecclesia,  conventicula  constituta  sunt,  et  rec- 
tores  et  caetera  officia  in  ecclesia  ordinata  sunt.— Hinc  ergo 
est,  unde  nunc  neque  diaconi  in  populo  praedicant,  neque 
clerici  vel  laici  baptizant ;  neque  quocunque  die  credentes 
tinguntur,  nisi  aegri. 
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tween  the  first  arul  the  following  ages.  At  first, 
Bays  he,  every  one  taught  and  baptizcd  on  all  days 
and  times,  as  oecasion  required.  Philip  stayed  for 
no  time,  nor  day,  to  baptize  the  eunuch,  nor  did  he 
ose  any  intermediate  fast  before  it.  Neither  did 
Paul  and  Silas  delay  the  time  when  they  baptized 
the  keeper  of  the  prison  with  all  his  house.  Neither 
did  Peter  use  deacons,  or  stay  for  a  solemn  day, 
when  he  baptized  Cornelius  and  his  family.  But 
when  the  church  had  spread  itself  into  all  parts, 
then  oratories  were  built,  and  chuxch-officers  \\  ere 
appointed,  and  several  orders  made  about  the  ad- 
ministration  of  baptism;  whence  it  was,  tliat  now 
neither  deacons  preached,  nor  any  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  nor  laymen  baptized,  nor  was  baptism  ad- 
ministered  at  all  times  to  believers,  but  only  to  those 
that  were  sick.  That  which  seems  to  have  made 
the  difference  in  this  matter,  was  the  difference  in 
the  zeal  and  readiness  of  the  first  converts  and 
those  that  came  afterwards.  For  the  church  found 
it  necessary  in  process  of  time  to  proceed  a  little 
more  slowly  with  the  candidates  of  baptism,  both 
in  the  instruction  and  trial  of  them,  because  of  their 
dulness,  and  negligence,  and  frequent  relapses. 
And  by  this  means  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  some 
populous  churches,  often  vast  multitudes  were  bap- 
tized  together.  As  Palladius  observes  in  the  Life 
of  St.  Chrysostom,48  that  at  Constantinople  three 
thousand  persons  were  baptized  at  once  upon  one 
of  these  greater  festivals.  And  this  was  the  reason 
why  deacons  at  Rome,  who  were  not  allowed  to 
baptize  upon  any  other  occasion,  no,  not  even  in 
times  of  sickness,  were  admitted  to  do  it  at  Easter, 
because  of  the  vast  numbers  of  people  that  came 
then  to  be  baptized,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  show 
out  of  a  canon  of  one  of  the  Roman  councils  in  an- 
other  discourse.'9 

.  ,  ,„  But  when  tliese  rules  about  stated 

Sert.  10. 

io£?»ereribn5ng  times  of  baptism  were  in  their  strict- 
m  8Ucc,«iing  ages.    eg(.  0j,servatiorii  there  were  still  scveral 

cases,  wherein  it  was  thought  proper  to  dispense 
with  them,  and  discharge  men  of  their  obligation. 
The  case  of  sickness  and  extremity  pleaded  a  just 
exemption,  as  we  have  seen  before,  in  all  the  canons 
of  the  universal  church.  And  the  promptness  and 
proficiency  of  some  catechumens  above  others,  gave 
ihem  an  earlier  title  to  baptism,  if  they  desired  it, 
without  waiting  for  a  more  solemn  season,  especially 
in  the  Eastern  churches ;  as  may  be  colkctcd  from 
the  exhortations  of  Chrysostom  and  Basil,  inviting 


such  as  wcre  duly  prepared  for  baptism,  to  receive 

it  the  first  opportunity,  without  staying  for  one  of 
these  greater  festivals.  You  pretend  to  stay  to  the 
time  of  Lent,  says  Chrysostom  :M  but  why  so  ?  Has 
that  time  any  thing  more  than  others  ?  The  apos- 
tles  received  not  this  grace  at  Easter;  but  at  an- 
other  time.  Neither  was  it  the  time  of  Easter, 
when  the  three  thousand  and  the  five  thousand 
were  baplized,  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Other  things,  say  .  St.  Basil,51  have  their 
peculiar  seasons;  there  is  a  time  for  sleep,  and  a 
tiine  for  watchicg;  a  time  for  war,  and  a  time  for 
peace  :  but  the  time  of  baptism  is  man's  whole  life; 
all  times  are  seasonable  to  reccive  salvation  Ihcreby, 
whcther  day  or  night,  every  hour,  every  minute, 
every  moment.  And  Nazianzen,52  in  answering 
that  plea  which  men  used  for  delay,  that  they  stay- 
cd  only  till  Easter,  Pentecost,  or  Epiphany,  plainly 
shows,  that  he  rather  thought  men  ought  not  to  de- 
fer  their  baptism,  when  once  thcy  were  qualified  for 
it,  lest  death  should  come  suddenly  upon  them  in  a 
day  they  did  not  expect  it,  and  in  an  hour  they  were 
not  aware  of.  And  in  this  respect  it  was  true,  what 
Tertullian  said  in  the  close  of  his  discourse  upon 
this  subject,  that  every  dayH  was  the  Lord's  day, 
every  hour,  and  every  time  was  fit  for  baptism,  if 
men  were  fit  and  prepared  for  it.  One  day  might 
be  more  solemn  than  another,  but  the  grace  of  bap- 
tism  was  the  same  at  all  times.  So  that  these  so- 
lemn  times  were  set  apart  for  prudent  reasons  by 
the  church,  and  for  as  prudent  rcasons  thcy  might 
be  dispensed  with,  when  either  the  necessities  of  a 
languishing  distemper,  or  the  zeal  and  activity  of 
forward  proficients,  made  it  advisable  to  anticipate 
the  usual  times  of  baptism,  wmch,  like  all  other 
parts  of  discipline,  were  designed  for  edification, 
and  not  for  destruction. 

The  like  observation  may  be  made  Sect  „ 

with  respect  to  the  place  of  baptism;  Bnrf^m/pfaSta 
for  this  varied  also  with  the  state  and  '  •tP°sto11"1  ae<*- 
circumstances  of  the  church.  In  the  apostolical 
age,  and  some  time  after,  before  churches  and  bap- 
tisteries  were  generally  erected,  they  baptized  in  any 
place  where  they  had  convenience,  as  John  baptized 
in  Jordan,  and  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch  in  the 
wilderness,  and  Paul  the  jailer  in  his  own  house. 
So  Tertullian  observes,  that  PeterM  baptized  his 
converts  in  the  Tiber  at  Rome,  as  John  had  done 
in  Jordan;  and  that  there  was  no  diffcrence  whether 
a  man  was  baptized  in  the  sea,  or  in  a  lake,  in  a 


49  Pallad.  Vit.  Chrysnst.  cap.  9. 

49  Scholast.  Hist.  of  Lay  Baptism   part  1.  chap.  1.  p.  19. 

M  Chrys.  Hom.  1.  in  Act.  t.  4.  p.  015.     Eilit.  Savil. 

51  Basil.  Exhort.  ad  Bapt.  Hom.  13.  t.  1.  p.  409. 

52  Naz.  Orat.  40.  dc  Bapt.  p.  654. 

53  Terttil.  de  Bapt.  cap.  19.  Caeter.im  omnis  dies  Domini 
est,  omnis  hova,  omne  tempns  habile  baptismo:  si  de  solen- 
nitate  intere&t,  de  gratia  nihil  rcfeit. 

2   L 


w  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  c.  4.  Nulla  distinctio  est,  mari  quis 
an  stagno,  flumine  an  fonte,  lacu  an  alveo  diluatur,  nec 
qnicquam  refert  inter  eos  quos  Joanues  in  Jordane,  et  quos 
Petrus  in  Tiberi  tinxit. — Omnes  aquae  de  pristina  originis 
procrogativa  sacramcntum  sanctificaiionis  consequuntur,  in- 
vocato  Deo.  Supervenit  enim  statiin  Spiritus  <!e  ccelis,  et 
aquis  superest,  sanctiticans  eas  de  semetipso,  et  ita  sanctifi- 
catjc  vim  sanctificaudi  combibunt. 
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rivcr,  or  a  fountain  ;  for  the  saine  Spirit  sanctified 
the  waters  in  all  places,  and  gave  them  the  powerof 
sanctification,  when  once  they  were  consecrated  by 
invocation  and  prayer.  After  this  manner,  the  au- 
thor  of  the  Recognitions,  under  the  name  of  Cle- 
mens  Romanus,55  represents  Peter  prcaehing  to  the 
people,  and  telling  them,  they  might  wash  away 
their  sins  in  the  water  of  a  river,  or  a  fountain,  or 
the  sea,  when  they  were  baptizcd  by  invoking  tlie 
name  of  the  blessed  Trinity  upon  thcm.  And  he 
describes  his  own  baptism,  and  some  others,50  as 
given  them  by  Peter,  in  certain  fountains  in  Syria 
by  the  sea-shorc.  And  so  it  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued  to  the  time  of  Justin  Marlyr  and  Tertullian. 
For  Tertullian  speaks  of  their  going  from  the  church 
to  the  water,  and  then  making57  tlieir  rcnuneiations 
there  as  thcy  had  done  in  the  church  before.  And 
Justin  Martyr,  describing  the  ceremony  of  the  ac- 
tion,  says,  They  brought  the  person  wlio  was  to  be 
baptized59  to  a  place  where  there  was  watcr,  and 
there  gave  him  the  same  rcgeneration  which  they 
had  received  before. 

But  in  after  ages  baptisteries  werc 
tn  BuroeiHng      built  adioininsr    to    the   church,  and 

■KncoiiAiudtothe      , 

iwptiateriea  of  the  thcn  rules  were  madc,  tliat  baplism 
should  ordinarily  be  administered  no 
where  but  iu  tliein.  Justinian,  in  one  of  liis  Novels,*9 
refera  to  ancient  laws,  appointing,  that  none  of  the 
sacred  myslerics  of  the  cliureh  sliould  be  celebrated 
in  privatc  houses.  Men  might  liavc  private  ora- 
tories  for  prayer  in  their  own  houses,  but  they  were 
not  to  administer  baptism  or  tlie  eueharist  in  thcm, 
unless  by  a  partieular  liccnce  from  the  bishop  of 
the  place.  Sneli  baptisms  are  frequently  condemn- 
ed  in  the  aneient  councils,  under  the  name  of  napa- 
(iaTTTUTfiaTa,  baptisms  in  private  convcnticles.  As 
in  the  council  of  Constantinople  under  Mennas,60 
complaint  is  made  against  Zoaras  the  monk,  tliat 
though  the  cmperor  had  forbidden  all  private  bap- 
tisms  by  an  edict,  yet  Zoaras,  despising  that  order, 
had  baptized  many  in  a  private  house  upon  the 
Easter  festival.     The  edict  whieh  that  council  re- 


fcrs  to,  was  anothcr  Novel  of  Justinian's,81  niade 
against  Sevcrus  and  his  accomplices,  who,  aftcr  they 
were  expelled  the  church,  held  conventicles  in  pri- 
vate  houscs,  and  received,  and  baptized,  and  gave 
the  communion  to  all  that  came  to  them.  Which 
sort  of  parabaptizations  are  there  condemned.  So 
also  in  the  petition  of  the  monks  prescnted  to  Men- 
nas  and  the  council  under  him,  these  baptisms  and 
communions  in  private  houses  are  reckoned63  to  be 
an  ereeting  of  strange  altars  and  baptisteries,  in  op- 
position  to  the  true  altar  and  baptistery,  or  laver  of 
the  church ;  under  whieh  name  they  are  frequently 
condemned  in  the  Acts"3  of  that  eouneil.  And  in 
the  council  of  Trullo  the  order  was  again  renewed, 
That  no  persons"  should  receive  baptism  in  ora- 
tories  belonging  to  houscs,  but  that  tliey  whodesire 
illumination,  should  go  to  tlie  catholic,  that  is,  the 
public  churches  ;  and  that  on  pain  of  deposition  to 
the  clergyman  who  was  the  administrator,  and 
excommunication  to  the  layman  who  was  the  re- 
ceiver. 

Now,  all  these  laws  and  rules  werc 
intended  for  the  preservation  of  de-     r.s..','!  ,„ ',',,„■  0t 

.  .  .  .         .  ,  ,        sii-Unfi.K, i.r  uithlhe 

cency  and  good  order  m  the  cliurch,  «Mi „,,■■,  ucenre  to 

■  .  .    ,  -  .        II"-  contrnry    upon 

tliat  baptism  might  be  performed  111  ,on"  *i*"°i  «» 
(he  piesenee  of  the  wliole  church, 
whereof  men  were  theii  made  ineinbers,  and  all  the 
congregation  might  be  spectators  and  witnesses  of 
their  adniission.  Upon  which  account  it  was  im- 
proper  to  allow  it  lo  bc  done  either  in  herctical  con- 
venticlcs,  or  in  private  houses.  Yet,  in  cases  of 
neeessity,  siekness,  imprisonment,  journeying,  and 
the  like,  these  rules  could  not  bind;  for  they  were 
only  made  for  ordinary  cascs.  Thcrefore  we  read 
of  martyrs  sometimes  baptized  in  prison,  and  fie- 
quently  of  clinies,  as  they  were  called,  who  were 
baptized  on  a  sick-bcd,  and  others  baptized  at  sea 
or  in  a  journey,  which  were  not  interpreted  trans- 
gressions  of  this  rule,  because  the  exigence  and  ne- 
cessity  of  the  case  made  them  lawful.  And  some- 
times  baptism  was  allowed  in  private  oratories  by 
thc  bishop's  licence,  as  both  the  law  of  Justinian 


55  Clem.  Itecognit.  lib.  4.  c.  32.  Ut  in  procscnti  quidem 
tempore  diluantur  peccata  vestra  per  aqnam  fontis,  ant  flu- 
minis,  aut  eliam  niaris,  invocata  super  vos  trino  Beatitudi- 
nis  nomirie.     Vid.  Clcnieniiu.  Ilom.  9.  n.  19. 

56  Ibid.  lib.  6.  n.  15.  In  fontibtis,  qui  contigui  liabentur 
niari,  perennis  aquae  mihi  baptisnium  ilctlit,  &c. 

5'  Aquam  adituri,  ibidem,  setl  et  aliqtianto  prius  in  eccle- 
sia  sub  antistitis  manu  contestamur  nos  renunciare  iliabnln, 
&c.     Tertul.  de  Coron.  c.  3. 

59  Justin.    Apol.    2.    p.    93.     "E7T£i.Ta   uyovrui   ii(j>    ijuuiv 

£1/8(1   VOUtp    £TI,   &C 

59  Justin.  Novel.  58.  Priscis  sancitnm  est  legibus,  nulli 
penitus  esse  licentiam,  domi  quae  sacratissima  sunt  agere. — 
Sed  si  quidem  domos  ita  simpliciter  aliqui  habere  putant 
oportere  in  sacris  suis,  orationis  videlicet  solius  gratia,  et 
nullo  celebrando  penitus  homm  quae  sacri  sunt  mysterii,  hoc 
cis  pennittimus,  &c. 

60  Conc.  Coastant.  sub  Menna,  Act.  1.  p.  70.  Ed.  Crab. 


Quanquam  piissimus  imperator  noster  mandavcrit  non  re- 
conventiculare,  neque  rebaptizare  (lcg.  parahaptizare) 
Zoaras  tamen  tale  pracceptum  despexit,  et  parabaptizava 
in  die  Paschne  nmi  paucos. 

61  Justin.  Novel.  4'2.  c.  3.  Sancimus  qttemlibet  tahum 
silentium  ducere,  et  non  convocare  aliquos  ad  se,  neque  ac- 
cetlentes  recipere,  aut  parabaptizare  audere,  aut  sacram 
eommunionem  sortlidare. 

112  Libel.  Monachor.  in  Act.  1.  Conc.  snb  Menna.  ap. 
Crab.  t.  2.  p.  28.  Isti  falsi  sacerdotes  et  veri  antichristi  in 
domibus  intrarunt,  etaliena  altaria  erexerunt,  et  baptisteria 
aediKcaverunt,  in  contrariiim  vcri  altaris  et  sancti  lavacri. 

03  Epist.  Monachor.  2.  Syriac  in  Act.  1.  Ibid.  p.  67. 

64  Conc.  Trull.  can.  59.  M>jt5a/u<7is  kv  ti>KTi\piu>  oIkw 
tvonv  oiKiai  TvyxavovTi  fiairTiaixa  t-m.Tt\iicr6u>'  aW  0» 
fitWoirris  dfciHadai  t5  dxpavTU  tjjojTtV/jaTOS,  Tats  i\a6o\i- 
kuI?  Trpoatnx'iadu>o-av  tKK\rjalais, 
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and  the  canons  in  some  places  had  provided.  For 
the  council  of  Agde"  in  France  allows  (he  eu- 
charist  to  be  celebrated  in  country  chapels  at  ;ill 
tinies  by  the  bishop's  leave,  not  excepting  the 
greater  festivals:  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  where  the  eucharist  was  allowed,  therc  baptism 
might  be  administered  also,  though  they  were  not 
properly  parochial  or  baptismal  churches.  The 
council  of  Eliberis66  in  Spain  speaks  of  dcacons 
presiding  ovcr  a  people,  and  baptizing  in  places 
where  there  was  neither  bishop  nor  prcsbyter,  which 
we  must  reasonably  suppose  to  have  been  country 
villages  at  some  distance  from  the  mother  church, 
where  jret  for  convenience  baptism  vvas  allowed  to 
be  performed  by  the  hands  of  a  deacon.  As  St. 
Jerom 67  also  testifies,  who  says,  That  in  villages  and 
castles,  and  places  remote  from  the  bishop's  church, 
men  were  baptized  both  by  presbyters  and  deacons. 
So  that  though  the  bishop's  church  was  the  ordin- 
ary  place  of  baptism,  as  he  himself  was  the  chief 
minister  of  it,  and  the  public  baptistery  was  only  at 
his  church ;  yet  upon  proper  reasons,  by  his  au- 
thority  and  permission,  baptism  might  be  adminis- 
tcred  in  other  placcs,  especially  in  those  that  were  a 
sort  of  secondary  churches  ;  of  which,  and  their 
several  distinctions  from  the  ccclesia  matrix,  the 
episcopal  or  principal  church,  I  have  given  a 
more  particular  account  before  in  the  discourse  of 
churches. 


CHAPTEIt  VII. 

OF  THE  RENUNCIATIONS  AND  PROFESSIONS  MADE 
BY  ALL  PERSONS  IMMEDIATELY  BEFORE  THEIR 
BAPTISM. 

Having  thus  far  conducted  the  cate- 

Sect.  1 . 

Three  thinga  re-  chumens  to  the  place  of  baptism,  that 

qnml  olall  persons  1  r  ' 

TVre.TouTceThe1'  is,  to  the  baptistery  of  the  church ;  we 

are  next  to  consider,  how  the  disci- 

pline  of  the  church  proceeded  with  them  imme- 

diately  before  their  baptism.     And  here  we  are  to 


85  Conc.  Agathen.  can.  21.  Si  quis  etiam  extra  parochias, 
in  quibus  legitimus  est  ordinarinsque  conventus,  ovatorium 
iu  agro  habuerit,  reliquis  festivitatibus  ut  ibi  missas  teneat 
propter  fatigationem  familia:,  justa  ordinatione  permitti- 
mus,  &c. 

66  Conc.  Eliber.  can.  77.  Si  quis  diaconus  regens  plcbem, 
sine  episcopo  vel  presbytero  aliquns  baptizaverit,  episcopus 
eos  per  benedictionem  perficere  debebit. 

67  Hieron.  Dial.  cum  Lucifer.  cap.  4.  In  viculis  et  cas- 
tellis  et  reinotioribus  locis  per  presbyteros  et  diaconos  bap- 
tizati,  &c. 

1  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  cap.  3.  Aquam  adituri,  ibidem, 
sed  et  aliquanto  prius  in  ecclesia,  sub  antistitis  manu,  con- 
testamur  nos  renunciare  diabolo  et  ponip.c  et  angelis  ejus. 

2  Const.    Apost.    lib.    7.    cap.   41.      'ATroTuaoo/j.at.    t» 

2  l  2 


observe  in  the  first  place,  that  three  things  were 
now  indispensably  required  of  them  at  this  season, 
that  is,  a  formal  and  solemn  renunciation  of  the 
devil,  a  profession  of  faith  inade  in  the  words  of 
some  received  crced,  and  a  promise  or  engagement 
to  live  in  obedicnce  to  Christ,  or  by  the  laws  and 
rules  of  the  Christian  religion.  For  though  thesc 
things  wcre  in  some  measure  required  of  them  be- 
fore,  during  the  time  of  their  institution,  yet  novv 
they  were  to  malce  a  more  solemn  and  public  pro- 
fession  of  thcm  before  thc  congregation.  Tertullian 
seems1  to  inlimate  this  twofold  profession,  when  he 
says,  That  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  church 
in  his  time,  catechumens  first  made  their  renuncia- 
tion  of  the  devil,  and  his  pomp  and  his  angels,  in 
the  church,  vvhen  they  received  imposition  of  hands 
from  the  bishop  in  his  prayers  for  them,  and  again 
when  they  came  to  the  water  to  be  baptized. 

The  form  of  this  renunciation  is  Seri  , 

more  perfectly  delivered  by  the  author  reTi!r?eiS.  °Ind'8 
of  the  Constitutions  in  these  vvords  :  "'e  lmport  "' "' 
I  renounce  Satan,  and  his  works,  and  his  pomps,2 
and  his  service,  and  his  angels,  and  his  inventions, 
and  all  things  that  belong  to  him,  or  that  are  sub- 
ject  to  him.  Others  express  it  more  concisely  ; 
some  calling  it  the  renunciation  of  the  world,  as 
Cyprian,*  who  sometimes  joins  the  devil  and  the 
world  together,  as  where  he  asks  one  of  the  lapsers, 
who  had  gone  to  offer  sacrifice  at  the  capitol,  How 
a  servant4  of  God  could  stand  there,  and  speak,  and 
renounce  Christ,  who  before  had  renounced  the~ 
devil  and  the  world?  And  so  it  is  in  St.  Ambrose  : 
Thou  wentest  into  the  baptistery;  consider  what 
questions  vvere  asked  thec,  and  what  answers  thou 
gavest  to  them.  Thou  didst  renounce  the  devil  and 
his  vvorks,  the  vvorld,5  and  its  luxury  and  pleasures. 
In  like  manner,  St.  Jerom6joins  the  devil  and  the 
vvorld  together :  I  renounce  thee,  Satan,  and  thy 
pomp,  and  thy  vices,  and  thy  world  which  lieth  in 
iniquity.  Somctimes  the  games  and  shows,  which 
were  part  of  the  deyil's  pomp,  were  expressly  men- 
tioned  in  this  form  of  renunciation,  as  it  is  in  Sal- 
vian :  I  renounce  the  devil,  his  pomps,  his  shows, 
and  his  vvorks.  For  he  thus  addresses  himself  to 
Christiiins,  vvho  still  gave  themselves  liberty  to  be 


SflTaivfi,  Ktzl  toTs  tpyois  aliTou,  Ktzl  TaTs  7ro^u7raTs  avTOv, 
Kal  Tals  \aTptiai9  aijTov,  nai  toIs  dyytAois  uvtov,  Kal 
Tals  itpEvpio-tmv  uvtov,  Ktzt  iracn  toTs  vtt   axnov. 

3  Cypr.  Ep.  7.  al.  13.  ad  Itogat.  p.  37.  Seculo  renuncia- 
veranius,  cum  baptizati  sumus. 

4  Cypr.  de  Lapsis,  p.  125.  Stare  illic  potuit  Dei  servus, 
et  loqui,  et  renunciare  Christo,  qui  jam  diabolo  rcuunciarat 
et  seculo. 

5  Ambros.  de  Initiatis,  cap.  2.  Ingrcssus  es  regenera- 
tionis  sacrarium,  repete  quid  interrogatus  sis,  recognosce 
quid  responderis.  llenunciasti  diabolo  et  operibus  ejus, 
mundo  et  luxnriae  ejus  ac  voluptatibus. 

6  Hieron.  Com.  in  Mat.  xxv.  26.  Kenuncio  tibi  diabole, 
et  pompoe  tuae  et  vitiis  luis,  et  unindo  tuo,  qui  in  maligno 
positus  est. 
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spectators  nt  the  Roman  sbows:  What  is  the  first 
profession'  ihat  Christians  make  at  baptism  ?  Is 
it  not  a  protestation,  that  they  renounce  the  devil, 
and  his  pomps,  and  his  shows,  and  his  works  ? 
Therefore  these  shows  and  ponips,  even  by  our  own 
profession,  are  the  works  of  the  devil.  How  then, 
0  Christian,  canst  thou,  after  baptism,  follow  those 
shows,  which  thou  confesscst  to  be  the  work  of  the 
devil  ?  Tertullian  made  use  of  the  same  argument 
before,  to  make  Christians  refrain  from  following 
the  Roman  theatres.  But  then  hc  had  also  the 
charge  of  idolatry  to  throw  into  the  scale  against 
thcm.  For,  says  he,9  what  is  thc  chief  and  principal 
thing  to  be  understood  by  the  devil,  his  pomps,  and 
his  angels,  but  idolatry  ?  Thcrcfore  if  all  the  pre- 
paiation  and  furniture  of  the  shows  be  made  up  of 
idolatry,  there  can  be  no  dispute,  but  that  the  re- 
nunciation  we  make  in  baptism  rclates  to  those 
shows,  and  is  a  testimony  against  them.  He  argues 
after  the  same  manner,  against  all  such  sccular 
offices,"  and  honours,  and  cmployments,  as  could  not 
be  held  and  discharged  without  partaking  in  some 
idolatrous  rites  and  ceremonies ;  such  as  the  offices 
of  the  flamens,  and  many  others ;  in  which,  the 
very  wearing  of  a  crown  or  garland,  or  exhibiting 
some  of  the  public  shows  to  the  people,  as  by  such 
an  office  they  were  obligcd  to  do,  made  them  guilty 
of  idolatry.  though  they  abstained  from  the  grosser 
act  of  it,  that  of  oflering  incense  and  sacrifice  to 
the  idols.  And  so  the  council  of  Eliberis l0  deter- 
mined,  That  such  flamcns  as  only  exhibitcd  the 
public  shows  to  the  peoplc,  (which  in  their  lan- 
guage  is  called  Mitnus  dare,)  thougli  thcy  did  not 
sacrifice  to  the  idols,  should  be  cast  out  of  the  church 
all  their  lives,  and  only  be  admitted  to  communion 
at  the  hour  of  death.  Whencc  it  is  plain,  that  in 
the  limes  of  heathenism  and  idolatry,  all  such  officcs 
and  employments  as  obliged  men  to  exhibit  those 
public  games  and  shows  to  the  people,  were  sup- 
posed  to  be  included  in  the  renunciation  of  the 
pomps  and  works  of  the  devil,  because  of  the  idola- 


'  Salvian.  de  Provident.  lib.  6.  p.  197.  Quac  est  enim  in 
baptismo  saltttari  Christianorum  prima  confessio  ?  Quae 
scilicet,  nisi  ut  renunciare  se  diabolo  ac  pompis  ejus,  atque 
spectaculis  et  operibus  protestentur  ?  Ergo  spectacula  et 
pompae,  etiam  juxta  nostram  professionem  opera  sunt  dia- 
boli.  Quomodo,  O  Christiane,  spectacula  post  baptismum 
sequeris,  quue  opus  esse  diaboli  contiteris  ?  Vid.  CyrU.  Ca- 
tech.  Myst.  1.  n.  4. 

8  Tertul.  de  Spectac.  cap.  4.  Quid  erit  summum  ac  prae- 
cipuum  in  quo  diabolus  ct  pompae  et  angeli  ejus  censeantur, 
quam  idololatria? — Igitur  si  ex  idololatria  universam  spec- 
taculorum  paraturam  constare  consliterit,  indubitate  praeju- 
dicatum  erit  etiam  ad  spectacula  peitinere  renunciationis 
nostrae  testimonium  in  lavacro. 

9  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  cap.  J3.  Hae  erant  pompae  di- 
aboli  et  angelorum  ejus,  officia  seculi,  honores,  solennitates 
postulatrices,  falsa  vota,  humana  servitia,  laudes  vanae,  glo- 
riae  turpes :  et  in  omnibus  istis  idololatria  in  solo  quo-jue 
censu  corouarum,  quibus  omnia  ista  redimita  suut. 


try  that  was  interwoven  with  them.  But  in  the 
time  of  Salvian,  all  this  idolatry  was  aboli->hed,  and 
these  pomps  and  shows  were  no  longer  exhibitcd  to 
the  honour  of  idol  gods  :  yet  they  had  still  so  much 
vanity,  lewdness,  and  profaneness  in  them,  that  they 
were  justly  complained  of  as  unchristian  and  dia- 
bolical,  upon  the  account  of  their  immorality,  and 
therefore  were  reputed  among  those  unlawful  pomps 
which  every  Christian  was  supposed  to  renounce  at 
his  baptism.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  who  wrote  after 
idolatry  was  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  still  con- 
tinucs  the  charge"  against  them  for  their  lewdness 
and  cruelty,  and  reckons  them  among  the  pomps  of 
the  devil,  whilst  he  is  explaining  to  his  catechumens 
this  part  of  thcir  baptismal  profession. 

The  antiquitv  of  this  renunciation         „  ,  . 

*         J  Sect.  3. 

is  evidenced  from  all  the  writers  that  „,™"!  *"t"1"it7  * 

tnis      renuiici.itmn. 

have  said  any  thing  of  baptism.  And  f,'L  ■Soi.tS""' 
by  some  it  is  derived  from  apostolical  practlce- 
institution  and  practicc.  For  so  they  interpret  that 
passage  of  St.  Panl  to  Timothy,  1  Tim.  vi.  12,  "  Lay 
hold  on  eternal  life,  whereunto  thou  art  called,  and 
hast  profcsscd  a  good  profession  before  many  wit- 
nesses."  The  authors  of  the  Comments  under  the 
names  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Jerom,  supposed  to 
be  Hilary  the  Roman  deacon  and  Pelagius,  give 
this  interpretation  of  the  place :  Thou  hast  con- 
fessed  a  good  confession12  in  baptism,  by  renouncing 
the  world  and  its  pomps,  before  many  witnesses, 
before  the  priests  and  ministers  and  the  heavenly 
powcrs.  So  Pelagius.  And  Ililary"  seems  to  say 
furthcr,  tliat  tliis  confession  was  also  entered  or 
enrolled  in  the  monuments  of  the  church.  Others 
do  not  found  it  npon  this  or  any  other  express  text 
of  Scripture,  but  yet  derive  it  from  ancient  tradi- 
tion.  As  Tertullian  and  St.  Basil,  the  former  of 
which  rcckons  "  it  among  many  other  ecclesiastical 
rites  and  usages,  which  are  not  expressly  determined 
in  Scripture,  but  yet  proceeded  from  tradition,  and 
are  confirmed  by  custom.  And  St.  Basil"  ranks  it 
among  those  mystical  rites  which  were  received  in 


10  Conc.  Eliber.  can.  3.  Itcm  flamines,  qui  non  immo- 
laverint,  sed  munus  tantum  dederint,  eo  qnod  se  a  fnnestis 
abstinucrunt  sacrificiis,  placuit  in  fine  eis  praestari  comnm- 
nionein,  acta  tamen  legitima  poenitentia. 

11  Cyril.  Catech.  Mystag.  1.  n.  4.  p.  280. 

12  Pelag.  in  1  Titn.  vi.  12.  Confessus  es  bonain  confes- 
sionem  in  baptisnto,  renunciando  saeculo  et  pompis  ejus, 
corain  multjs  testibus,  coram  sacerdotibus,  vel  ministris, 
virtutibusque  coelestibus. 

13  Ambros.  in  1  Tim.  vi.  12.  Cujus  confessio  inter  ipsa 
rudimenta  fidei,  teste  interrogante  et  respondente,  monu- 
mentis  ecciesiasticis  continetur. 

"  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  c.  3.  Hanc  si  nulla  Scriptttra 
determinavit,  certe  consuetudo  corroboravit,  quae  sine  dubio 
de  traditione  manavit. 

15  Basil.  de  Spir.  Sancto,  c.  27.  1u>v  iv  tjJ  iKK\iiaia 
Trirl>u\ay/iivwv  ooy/iuTwv  ku\  KrtpvyuaTwv,  ra  p.iv  tK  Ttjs 
iyy purpov  ctoac-Ku\ia$  i X"l^v,  -ra  oi  ik  tTjs  tuiv  dironTO- 
\wv  7r«pa6ocr£ttis,  OtacoQivTa  q/UV  iv  /u.u<rTt;ptu>. 
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the  church,  not  from  anv  written  word,  but  by  pri- 
vnte  direction  and  tradition  from  the  apostles.   The 

conjecture  of  those  learncd  men"  is  not  improbable, 
who  think  the  form  of  renunciation,  made  by  way 
of  questions  and  answers,  to  havc  been  so  ancient 
in  the  church,  as  that  tbe  apostle  St.  Peter  may  be 
justly  thought  to  refer  to  it,  when  he  styles  baptism, 
"  The  answcr  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God," 
which  can  reasonably  refer  to  nothing  so  well  as 
that  common  custom  of  answering  in  baptism,  Dost 
thou  renounce  the  devil?  &c.  I  renounce  him.  Dost 
thou  bclieve  in  God  ?  &c.     I  believe. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  concern- 

thb  re.iunci.tion  ing  this  renunciatioti,  tliat  as  soon  as 

«inJitig «HhuTtir  baptistcrics  wcre  built,  there  was  a 

f.irr   lo    the   «wt         r  .  .  . 

And  tiie  reason  ..r  pavtieulav  place  m  them  assigned  pe- 

ilnt    precbce    with    *  l  °  * 

wne  other  eeremo-    culjarly    fo     tllis     SeV.ice.        For     tliey 

commonly  had  two  distinct  apart- 
ments,  as  has  been  showed  befove,'7  in  the  descrip- 
tion  of  churches ;  first,  their  irpoavXiov  olxov,  their 
porch,  or  ante-room,  where  the  catechumens  made 
thcir  renunciations  of  Satan,  and  confessions  of 
faith  ;  and  then  tbeir  hwnpov  ouov,  their  inner  room, 
vvhere  the  ceremony  of  baptism  was  performed. 
■\Vhen  the  catecbumens  were  brougbt  into  tbe  former 
of  these,  they  were  placed  with  their  faces  to  the 
west,  and  then  commanded  to  renounce  Satan  with 
some  gesture  and  rite  expvessing  an  indignation 
against  him,  as  by  stretching  out  their  hands,  or 
folding  them,  or  striking  them  together ;  and  some- 
times  by  exsufilation  and  spitting  at  him,  as  if  he 
were  prcsent :  which  vvere  all  of  tbem  so  many  in- 
dications  of  their  abhorrence.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
in  his  mystical  catechisms  to  the  illummated,13  thus 
describes  this  part  of  the  action :  Ye  were  first 
brought  into  the  ante-room  of  the  baptistery,  and 
placed  toward  the  west  in  a  standing  posture,  and 
then  commanded  to  renounce  Satan,  by  stretching 
out  your  hands  against  him,  as  if  he  were  present. 
A  little  after  he  explains  the  meaningof  their  doing 
this  with  their  face  toward  the  west.  The  vvest, 
says  he,  is  the  place  of  darkness,  and  Satan  is  dark- 
ness,  and  his  strength  is  in  darkness.  For  this 
reason  ye  symbolically  look  toward  the  west,  w  hen 
ye  renounce  that  prince  of  darkness  and  horror. 
St.  Jerom  plainly  alludes  to  this  custom,  when  he 
says,  In  our  mysteries,  meaning  tbe  celebration  of 
baptism,   we  first   renounce   him  that  is    inIS  the 


west,  who  dies  to  us  with  our  sins :  and  then  turn- 
ing  about  to  the  east,  we  makeacovenant  with  the 
Sun  of  righteousness,  and  promise  tobe  liis  servants. 
In  like  manner,  St.  Ambrose,  discoursing  to  some 
newly  baptized  persons  ;**  Yv'hen  you  entcred  into 
the  baptistery,  and  had  viewcd  your adversary  whom 
you  were  to  renounce,  you  then  turncd  about  to  the 
east  For  he  that  renounces  the  devil,  is  turned 
untoChrist.  Whence,  as  Gregory  Nazianzcn"1  ob- 
servcs,  they  did  not  only  renounce  tbe  devil  in 
words,  but  in  their  very  habit  and  gesture;  for  they 
did  it  divested  of  their  clotbes,  and  witli  their  body 
turncd  towavd  tbe  wcst,  and  with  hands  stretched 
out  against  him ;  to  this  they  added  sometimcs  a 
collision,  ov  striking  of  the  bands  togetber,  and  an 
exsufHation,  or  a  spitting  at  their  adversaiy,  to  ex- 
press  tbeir  tibhorrence  of  him,  as  the  author  undev 
the  name  of  Dionysius"  describes  it. 

From  whom  wc  learn  also,  that  this  Rl.rt  , 

renunciation  was  vepcated  tbvee  times.  dlSJ^  ',;'.,*  "m2 
Fov,  in  anotbev  place,  he  thus  de- 
scvibes  the  whole  cevemony  :  Tlie  pviest  makes  the 
pevson  who  is  to  be  baptized23  to  stand  with  his 
hands  stretched  out  towavd  tbe  west,  and  stviking 
them  togethev;  (the  oviginal  is,  rdc  x*'Pa£  »"*■ 
Govv-a,  which  denotes  collision,  ov  stviking  of  the 
hands  togethev  by  way  of  abhovvence ;)  then  he  bids 
him  t/n0ucr»ja-m  -pie  r<p  Tararqi,  thrice  exsufflate,  or 
spit,  in  defiance  of  Satan  :  aftevwavds,  thvice  vepeat- 
ing  the  solemn  words  of  venunciation,  he  bids  him 
thvice  renounce  him  in  that  fovm  :  then  he  tuvns 
him  about  to  the  east,  and  with  hands  and  eyes 
lift  up  to  heaven,  bids  him  <jvv-a£aoQat  ra7  Xpinp, 
entev  into  covenant  with  Chvisr.  Yicecomes24  thinks 
this  tviple  venunciation  wras  made,  eithev  because 
theve  were  three  things  which  men  renounced  in 
their  baptism,  the  devil,  his  pomps,  and  the  world ; 
or  to  signify  the  thvee  pevsons  of  the  Tvinity,  by 
whom  they  weve  adopted  as  sons  upon  their  re- 
nouncing  Satan;  or  because  it  was  usual  in  civil 
adoptions  and  emancipation  of  slaves,  for  the  master 
to  yield  up  his  right  by  a  triple  venunciation,  v.  hich 
he  shows  fvom  Aulus  Gellius  and  Sigonius.  But 
as  the  ancients  ave  silent  in  this  mattev,  I  leave 
these  reasons  to  the  discretion  of  every  judicious 
veadev. 

The  next  thing  vequired  of  men  at  seot  6. 

,      .     .  .  Ttie  secontl  thirtg 

their  baptism,  was  a  vow  or  covenant   requ.mi  oi  men  ..t 


16  See  Dr.  Cave,  Prim.  Christ.  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  p.  315,  and 
Estius  atid  Grotius  on  1  Pet.  iii.  21. 

17  Book  VIII.  chap.  7.  sect.  1. 

18  Cyril.  Catech.  Mystag.  1.  n.  2.  p.278.  Etinjjt-rs  irpioTov 
tt9  Toif  irpoavKiov  oIkov  -ra  /3a7Tf  fri;p'«,  Kal  7Tt»os  t«9  cu<t- 
/uds  tTaiTf?,  ijKucraTE  Kai  irporyeTUTTEaQe  tKTiivtiv  Ti)v 
X*tna.  Ktzl  ais  irapovTi  dirtTciTTtaQt  Tto  "2aTava. 

19  Hieron.  in  Amos  vi.  14.  In  mysteriis  primum  renun- 
eiamus  ei  qui  in  occidente  est,  nobisque  moritur  cum  pecca- 
tis:  et  sic  versi  ad  orientem,  pactum  initnus  eumsolejus- 
tili.c,  et  ei  servituros  nos  esse  promittimus. 


20  Ainbros.de  Initiatis.  cap.  2.  In;;ressus  ut  adversarium 
tunin  cerneres  cui  renunciandum  mox  putares,  ad  orientem 
converteris.  Qui  enim  renmiciat  diabolo,  ad  Christuin  con- 
veititur. 

-'  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  G7.  Tviotnj  kiu  toT?  <rx''jjuao-t 
K(u  T0T9  pi'i[xao~tvt  ai9  o\tjt>  a7TOTrt fi7nj  Ti'/t/  aOttai/,  «tois  u\tj 

dsOTIlTl  tTUVTao-tTOfltVO?. 

K  Dionys.  de  Hierarch.  Eccl.  cap.  3.  p.  258.  Tvptvov  ku\ 
dvviroGtTov  tTtjo-t  7roo9  CvtTfitts  dtpopiovTa,  &c. 
23  lbid.  p.  253. 
-'  V:ccc  im.  de  Ritib.  Bapt.  lib.  2.  eap.  20.  p.  311. 
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theirbaptism,  wnsa  of   obedience   to   Christ,    which    the 

vow  or  covenant  of  .    , 

obedience  to  Christ.    Greeks  call,  awraaai aOai  XpiT<;7,  givmg 

themselves  up  to  the  government  and  conduct  of 
Christ.  This  was  always  an  indispensable  part  of 
their  obligation,  before  they  could  be  admitted  to 
the  ceremony  of  regeneration.  They  first  renounced 
the  devil,  and  (hen  immedialely  promised  to  live  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  Christ.  Some  indeed  in 
St.  Austin's  time  pleadcd  hard  for  an  exemption  in 
this  particular.  They  were  willing  to  malce  a  pro- 
fession  of  faith  in  Christ,  but  not  of  universal  obe- 
dience ;  and  yet  would  impudently  pretend  to  de- 
mand  baplism  of  the  church,  notwithstanding  their 
incorrigiblc  tempcr.  Against  whom  he  wrote  that 
excellent  book,  De  Fidc  ct  Operibus,  to  show  the 
necessity  of  good  works,  as  wcll  as  faith,  to  the  being 
of  a  Christian;  where  he  answers  all  the  objections 
and  arguments  they  pretended  to  bring  from  Scrip- 
ture  :  for  thcy  plcadcd  Scripture  for  their  practice. 
Amor.gst  other  things  they  urged  that  famous  text 
of  St.  Paul,  "Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jcsus  Christ.  Now  if 
any  man  build  upon  this  foundation  gold,  silver, 
precioua  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble ;  every  man's 
work  shall  be  made  manifest :  for  the  day  shall  de- 
clare  it,  because  it  shall  be  revcaled  by  fire ;  and 
the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work,  of  what  sort  it 
is.  If  any  man's  work  abide  wliich  he  hath  built 
thereupon,  he  shall  receive  a  rcward.  If  any  man's 
work  shall  be  burncd,  he  shall  suffer  loss  :  but  he 
himself  shall  be  saved;  yet  so  as  by  fire."  Upon 
which  they  made  this  perverse  comment :  That  they 
who  built  upon  this  foundation25  gold,  silver,  pre- 
cious  stones,  wcre  such  as  added  good  works  to 
their  faith  in  Christ ;  but  they  who  built  wood, 
hay,  stubble,  were  they  that  held  the  same  faith 
in  unrighteousness  and  a  wicked  life.  And  they 
imagined,  tl.at  even  these  men  might  be  so  purged 
by  certain  punishments  of  fire,  as  to  obtain  salva- 
tion  by  virtue  of  the  foundation,  which  they  re- 
tained.  To  which  St.  Austin  replies,  That  if  this 
was  true,M  it  were  a  laudable  charity  indeed  for 
them  to  endeavour  that  all  mcn  might  indifferently 
be  admitted  to  baptism,  not  only  adulterers  and 
adulteresses,  who   pretended  false  marriages  con- 


trary  to  the  express  command  of  Christ,  but  also 
public  harlots  continuing  in  the  basest  of  all  pro- 
fessions ;  which  yet  the  most  negligent  church  on 
earth  never  pretended  to  admit  to  baptism,  till  they 
had  first  forsaken  that  vile  prostitution.  They 
urged  further,  that  to  deny  wickcd  men  the  privi- 
lege  of  baptism,  was  to  root  out  the  tares  before  the 
time.  To  which  St.  Austin27  replies,  That  this  rejec- 
tion  of  them  from  baptism  was  not  rooting  out  the 
tarcs,  but  rather  not  sowing  them,  as  the  devil  did: 
they  did  not  prohibit  any  that  were  willing  to  come 
to  Christ,  but  only  convinced  them  by  their  own  con- 
fession,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  come  to  him. 
And  thcrefore,  though  these  men  callcd  it  a  novel 
doctrine  and  practice  to  reject  harlots,  and  stage- 
players,  and  all  that  made  open  profession  of  such 
abominable  arts,  from  baptism,  yet  he  tells  them 
this  was  grounded  upon  the  rules28  of  ancient  truth, 
which  manifcstly  declarcd,  that  "  they  who  do  such 
things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  And 
that  this  was  the  ancient  rule,  by  which  the  church 
proceeded,  is  evident  from  all  the  writcrs  that  have 
spoken  of  baptism.  Justin  Martyr,  who  describes 
the  ceremonies  of  baptism  with  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity,  says,  It  was  only  given  to  those  who,  to 
their  confcssion  of  faith,  adtled  also  a  promise  or 
vow29  that  they  would  live  according  to  the  rules 
of  Christianity.  And  hence  came  that  usual  fonn 
of  words  in  thcir  profcssion,  2ui<rarrojuat  o-oi  Xpiari, 
I  give  myself  up  lo  thee,  O  Christ,  to  be  governed 
by  thy  laws :  which  immediately  followed  the  airo- 
TaZtg,  or  renunciation  of  the  devil,  whose  service 
they  forsook  to  choose  a  new  mastcr ;  as  we  find  it 
frequently  in  St.  Chrysostom,30  St.  Basil,31  St.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,32  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions,33  and  most  of  the  Greek  writers,  whose 
words,  as  being  but  one  and  the  same  form,  I  think 
it  needless  to  rcpeat  upon  this  occasion.  The  Latins 
commonly  call  it  promissum,  pactum,  and  votum,  a 
promise,  a  covenant,  and  vow,  which  names  they 
apply  indifferently  to  all  parts  of  the  Christian 
engagemcnt,  as  well  the  renunciation  of  the  devil, 
as  the  profession  of  faith,  and  obedience  to  Christ, 
which  do  mutually  suppose,  and  are  virtually  in- 
cluded  in  one  another.     For  he  that  renounces  the 


25  Aug.  de  Fiile  et  Oper.  c.  15.  t.  4.  p.  30.  Quod  quidam 
ita  int.elligendum  putant,  ut  illi  videantur  aedificare  super 
hue  fundamentuni  aurimi,  argentum,  lapidcs  pretiosos,  qui 
fidei  quse  in  Christo  est,  bona  opera  adjiciunt:  illi  autem 
fccnum,  ligna,  stipulam,  qtti  cum  eatulem  fidem  habeant, 
male  operantur.  Uude  arbitrantur  per  quasdam  poenas 
ignis  eos  posse  purgari  ad  salutem  pcrcipicndam  merito 
fundamenti. 

26  Ibid.  Hoc  si  ita  est,  fatemur  istos  laudabili  charitate 
conari,  ut  omnes  indiscrete  admittantur  ad  baptismutn,  non 
solum  adulteri  et  adulterse,  contra  sententiam  Uomini  falsas 
nupt:as  proetendentes,  verum  etiam  publicae  meretrices  in 
tui  pissima  professione  perseverantes,  quas  certe  nulla  etiam 
negligentUsima  ecclesia  consuevit  admittere,  nisi  ab  illa 
primitus  prostitutione  liberatas. 


27  Ibid.  c.  17.  Quando  tales  ad  baptismum  non  admilti- 
mus,  non  ante  tempus  zizania  evellere  conamur,  sed  nolu- 
mus  insuper  sicut  diabolus  zizania  seminare  ;  nec  ad  Chris- 
tuin  volentes  venire  proliibemus,  sed  eos  ad  Christum  venire 
nolle,  ipsa  sua  confessione  conviucimus. 

23  Ibid.  c.  18.  Antiquum  et  robustnm  morem  ecclesia 
retinet,  ex  illa  scilicet  liquidissima  veritate  venientem,  qua 
ccrtum  habet,  quoniam  qui  talia  agunt,  regniun  Dei  non 
possidebunt. 

29  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  93.  Kat  /3iSv  oi/tu>s  8uvaa6ai 
viri<7\vt0VTai,  &C. 

30  Chrys.  Hom.  21.  ad  Popul.  Antioch.  p.  275.  Hom.  6. 
in  Colos.  p.  1358. 

31  Basil.  Hom.  13.  Exhort.  ad  Bapt. 

32  Cyril.  in  John  xi.  26.         ^3  Constit.  Apost.  lih.  7.  c.  41. 
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devil  and  the  world,  does  thercby  profe8S  himsclf  a 
soldicr  and  servant  devoted  to  Christ.  Therefore 
St.  i.mbrose, speaking of  the renunciation,  calls  it,34 
a  promise,  a  caution,  a  hand-writing  or  bond,  given 
to  God,  and  registered  in  the  court  of  hcaven ;  bc- 
cause  this  is  a  vow  made  before  his  ministers,  and 
the  angels,  who  are  witnesses  to  it.  Upon  which 
account  he  says  in  another  place,3''  It  is  recorded, 
not  in  the  monuments  of  the  dcad,  but  in  the  book 
of  the  living.  St.  Austin  calls  it,  a  profession" 
made  in  the  court  of  angels,  and  the  names  of  the 
professors  are  written  in  the  book  of  life,  not  by 
any  man,  but  by  the  heavenly  powcrs.  St.  Jerom37 
styles  it,  a  covenant  made  with  the  Sun  of  right- 
eousncss,  and  a  promise  of  obedicncc  to  Christ. 
And  he  so  spcaks  of  this  ccremony,  as  to  show  it 
to  be  a  distinct  act  from  the  renunciation,  (though 
thcy  both  tcnded  to  the  same  cnd,)  because  differ- 
ent  ritcs  were  used  in  cxpressing  them.  For  in 
renouncing  the  devil  thcy  had  thcir  faees  to  the 
west,  for  symbolical  reasons  which  we  have  heard 
before;  but  in  making  their  covenant  with  Christ 
they  turned  about  to  the  cast,  as  an  emblem  of  that 
liglit  which  they  received  from  the  Sun  of  right- 
eousness,  by  engaging  thcmselves  in  his  service. 

Tliis  custom  of  turning  about  to  the 
tm»  tow  <ir  o\,e-  east,  when  they  made  their  profcssion 

d.p.ue  made  bj  m     •  •        i 

tumins  io ihe east.  of  obcdience  to  Chnst,  ls  also  men- 

Anil  wliy. 

tioncd  by  St.  Ambrosc,  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  author  under  the 
name  of  Dionysius.  For  which  thcy  assign  two 
reasons:  1.  Cyril38  tells  his  disciples,  that  as  soon 
as  they  had  renounced  the  devil,  the  paradise  of 
God,  which  was  planted  in  the  East,  and  whence 
our  first  parent  forhis  transgression  was  drivcn  into 
banishment,  was  now  laid  open  to  them :  and  their 
turning  about  from  the  west  to  the  east,  which  is 
the  region  of  light,  was  a  symbol  of  this.  For  the 
same  reason,  St.  Basil39  and  some  others  of  the  an- 
cients  tell  us,  they  prayed  toward  the  east,  that  ihey 
might  have  their  faces  toward  paradise.  The  othcr 
reason  for  turning  to  the  east  in  baptism,  was  be- 


causc  the  easl  «r  rising  sun  tvas  an  cmblem  of  the 
Sun  of  righteousness,  to  whom  they  now  turned 
from  Satan  :  Thou  art  turncd  about  to  tlie  east, says 
St.  Ambrose,"'  for  he  that  renounces  the  devil,  turns 
unto  Christ  Where  he  plainly  intimates  with  St. 
Jcrom,  that  turning  to  the  cast  was  a  symbol  of 
their  aversion  from  Satan,  and  conversion  unto 
Christ,  that  is,  from  darkness  to  light,  from  serving 
idols  to  scrvc  him  who  is  tlie  Sun  of  righteousnesa 
and  Fountain  of  Iight. 

Together   with    this    profession   of 
obedience,  there  was  also  cxactcd  a     The  thuVthmg 

c  e  e  ••x.      e  ttquiredol  Iheparlf 

protcssion  ol  laith  oi  every  pcrson  to  i"  i»  ii«pHi«i  »u 

f    ,        .      .  .     .    .  .          '    ,  ■'  i»...i.—.,.„  „rr,,ii. 

be  baptized.  And  tlns  was  alwavs  to  ,n.  " •l"1  ««* 

1  ui  ii.e  ereed.  . 

be  made  in  the  same  words  of  the 
crecd,  that  cvcry  church  uscd  for  the  instruction  of 
her  catechumens.  They  wcre  obliged  to  repcat  it 
privately  to  the  catechist,  and  then  again  publicly 
iu  the  church,  when  they  had  given  in  their  namcs 
to  baptism;  as  I  have  showcd "  bcforc.  But  be- 
sides  this,  they  were  also  obliged  to  make  a  more 
solemn  profession  of  it  at  the  tiine  of  baptism,  and 
give  distinct  answcrs  to  the  several  questions,  as 
the  minister  propoundcd  thcm,  with  relation  to  the 
scveral  parts  of  the  creed,  which  contained  the  sum- 
mary  of  Christian  faitli.  There  were  some  indecd 
in  St.  Austin's  time,  who,  as  they  wcre  for  excluding 
the  profession  of  obedience  out  of  thc  baptismal 
vow,  so  were  they  for  curtailing  the  profession  of 
faith,  and  reducing  it  to  one  single  artiele,  I  bclieve 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  In  favour  of 
this,  they  pleaded  the  example  of  Philip  baptizing 
the  cunueh  upon  this  short  confession,12  and  that 
saying  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  "  I  deter- 
mined  to  know  nothing  among  you,  save  Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  crucified."  Yet  they  durst  never 
proceed  so  far  as  to  put  their  designs  in  practice ; 
for  they  still  continued  to  make  interrogatories 
about  the  other  articles,  as  the  church  always  did, 
concerning  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  church,  the 
remission  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the 
incarnation  of  Christ,  his  passion  and  death  upon 


34  Ambros.  de  Sacrament.  lib.  1.  c.  2.  Respondisti,  Abre- 
nuncio:  memor  esto  sermonis  tni,  et  nunquam  tibi  excidat 
series  cautionis  tiue. — Ubi  promiseris  considera,  vel  quibus 
promiseris :  Levitain  vidisti,  sed  ininister  est  Christi.  Vidisti 
illtim  ante  altaria  ministrare  :  ergo  chirograpbum  tuum  le- 
nctur,  non  iu  terra,  sed  in  ccelo. 

35  Id.  de  Initiatis,  cap.  2.  Tenetur  vox  tua,  non  in  tumulo 
mortuorum,  sed  in  libro  viventium. 

36  Auij.  de  Symbolo,  lib.  2.  c.  1.  t.  9.  Professi  estis  re- 
nunciaie  vos  diabolo,  pompis,  et  angelis  ejus.  Videte  di- 
lectissimi,  qnia  hanc  pmfessionem  vestram  in  curiam  pro- 
fertis  angelicam:  nomina  protitentium  in  libro  excipiuntur 
vitae,  non  a  quolibet  homine,  sed  a  superiore  ccelitus  po- 
testate. 

37  Ilieron.  Com.  in  Amos  vi.  14.  In  mysteriis  primum 
renunciamus  ei  qui  in  occidente  est :  et  sic  versi  in  orientem, 
pactum  inimus  cum  sole  justitiae,  et  ei  servituros  nos  esse 
prumittimus. 


39  Cyril.  Catech.  Mystagog.  1.  n.  6. 
39  Basil.  de  Spir.  Sancto,  cap.  27. 

0  Anibros.  de  Initiatis,  c.  2.  Ad  orientem  converteris. 
Qni  enim  renunciat  diabolo,  ad  Christum  convertitur. 

41  Book  X.  chap.  2.  sect.  ](). 

42  Aug.  de  Fide  et  Oper.  cap.  9.  Spado,  inquiunt,  ille 
quein  Philippus  baptizavit,  niliil  plus  dixit,  quam,  Credo 
Pilinm  Dei  esse  Jesum  Christ.um.  Num  ergo  placet,  ut 
hoc  solnm  homines  respondeant,  et  continuo  baptizentur  ? 
Nihil  de  Spiritu  Sancto,  nihil  de  sancta  ecclesia,  nihil  de 
remissione  peecatonim,  nihil  de  resurrectione  mortuorum  ? 
&c.  Si  enim  spado  cum  respondisset,  Credo  Filium  Dei 
csse  Jesuin  Christum,  hoc  ei  sufricere  visum  est,  ut  continuo 
baptizatus  abscederet :  Cnr  non  id  sequimur,  atque  auferi- 
mus  coetera  quse  necesse  habemus  etiam  cum  ad  baptizan- 
dum  temporis  urget  angustia  exprimere,  interrogando  ut 
baptizandus  ad  cuncta  respondeat,  etiamsi  ea  memorinB 
mandare  noc  valnit  ? 
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the  cross,  his  hurial  and  resurrection  on  Ihe  third 
day,  his  ascension,  and  session  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father :  all  which  were  thought  so  necessary, 
that  the  church  never  omitted  them  even  in  clinic 
baptism,  when  men  were  baptized  upon  a  sick-bed : 
for  if  they  were  able  to  speak,  they  answered  for 
themselves,  as  St.  Austin  says,  to  evcry  particular 
interrogation,  though  they  were  not  able  to  commit 
them  to  memory ;  and  if  they  were  speechlcss,  their 
sureties  or  sponsors  answered  for  them,  as  they  did 
for  children,  as  will  be  showed  in  the  next  chapter. 
So  that  one  way  or  other  tlie  whole  crecd  was  re- 
peated,  and  every  individual  article  asscnted  to  by 
mcn  at  thcir  baptism.  And  this  was  always  thc 
practiee  of  the  church  from  the  very  days  of  the 
apostlcs,  and  in  their  time  also  :  for  though  no 
other  article  be  mentioned  in  the  baptism  of  the 
eunuch,  but  only  his  believing  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
the  Son  of  God,  yet,  as  St.  Austin  obscrves  in  the 
same  place,13  the  Scripture,in  saying,  Philipbaptized 
him,  is  to  bc  understood  as  meaning  tliat  all  things 
were  fulfilled,  which  use  to  be  observed  in  baptism, 
though,  for  brevity's  sake,  they  be  not  mentioned. 
And  indeed  in  all  the  accounls  wc  have  of  baptism 
in  ancicnt  writers,  there  is  exprcss  mention  of  this 
profession,  either  to  believe  tlie  doctrincs  of  Chris- 
tianity  in  general,  as  they  are  delivered  in  Scrip- 
ture,  or  as  they  are  bricfly  suinmed  up  in  the  arli- 
cles  of  the  creed.  Justin  Martyr4'  says,  Before  mcn 
were  regenerated,  thcy  mustboth  profess  (o  believe 
the  truth  of  those  things  which  tliev  had  been 
taught,  and  also  promise  to  live  answerable  to  their 
knowledge.  Cyprian  particulaily ''  mentions  the 
use  of  tlie  crced  in  baptism,  and  specifies  in  several 
of  thc  interrogatories  tliat  were  made  in  reference 
to  the  particular  articles  of  it ;  as,  Whether  they 
believed  eternal  life,  and  remission  of  sins  in  the 
holy  church  ?  which  were  always  the  concluding 
articles  of  the  crced.  And  in  another  place  he 
speaks  both  of  these,  and  the  articles  relating  to 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  interrogatories 
used  in  baptism  both  by  the  catholic  church,48  and 


the  Novatians.  For  howcvcr  they  differed  in  the 
sense  of  some  of  the  articles,  yct  they  both  agreed 
in  the  same  form  of  interrogatories,  and  both  bap- 
tized  in  the  same  creed.  Tertullian  also"  specifies 
the  articles  relating  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  church,  as  part  of  the  interrogatories  of 
baptism.  And  Eusebius,  reciling  the  words  of  the 
Crced  of  Ca?sarea,48  says,  it  was  the  Creed  into  which 
hc  was  baptizcd.  The  same  use  was  made  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  as  soon  as  it  was  composed,  in  most 
of  the  Eastern  churchcs ;  or  they  ordinarily  bap- 
tized  in  the  profession  of  that  faith,  as  I  have  show- 
ed  in  the  last  book."  It  were  easy  here  to  subjoin 
many  teslimonies  out  of  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerom, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem,  Chrysostom, 
Nazianzen,  Basil,  Epiphanius,  and  Salvian,  and  the 
aulhor  of  the  Constitutions :  but  the  matter  is  so 
incontestable,  that  the  ancients  did  never  baptizc 
into  the  profession  of  any  single  article,  but  into 
a  complete  and  perfect  creed,  that  I  think  it  need- 
less  to  insist  upon  the  proof  of  it,  whilst  there  is  not 
any  pretence  of  an  exception  to  be  made  against  it 
in  any  public  or  private  baptism  whatsoever. 

There  were  some  circumstanccs  and 
cercmonics  of  this  confession,  which     Tiiis 'Crn,;r,.^i„n 
bccause  they  added  somcthing  to  the  «oL-mn  and  pubiS 

,  .  niannt-r. 

solemnity  of  tlie  action,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  mention.  As,  first,  that  it  was  usually 
done  in  public  before  many  witnesses.  Which  was 
a  circumstance  grounded  upon  apostolical  practice, 
and  vcry  rarely  dispensed  with.  Piimasius50  de- 
duces  it  from  the  example  of  Timothy,  who  wit- 
nessed  a  good  confession  before  many  witnesses : 
which  he  interprets  of  his  profession  of  faith  made 
at  baptism.  Which  is  also  the  exposition  given  by 
Ephrem  Syrus.51  And  Pope  Leo52  seems  to  refer 
to  ihc  same,  when  he  exhorts  men  to  stand  firm  in 
that  faith,  which  they  confesscd  before  many  wit- 
nesses;  that  faithin  which  they  were  born  again  of 
water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  received  the  unction 
of  salvation,  and  the  seal  of  etcrnal  life.  It  was 
usual  at  Rome,  St.  Austin13  tells  us,  to  make  this 


43  Aug.  ile  Fide  et  Oper.  cap.  9.  In  eo  quotl  air,  Bap- 
tizuvit  eum  Pliilippus,  iutelligi  volu.t  impleta  esse  omuia, 
quae  lieet  taceantur  in  Scripturis,  gratia  brevilatis,  lainen 
serie  traditionis  sciraus  implenda. 

44  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  93.  "Otraiiii)  tte  io-Juio-i  kui  ttiteu- 
wctii/  riXijS"//  T«t/T«  T,i  i"]>'  ijficov  cicao-Ko/Ltva  Kat  Xtyo/me- 
va  livat,  nai  fiiHv  btws  Cuvao-^Jai  vTrin-^ywvTai dvayiv- 

fwIITfll. 

45  Cypr.  Ep.  70.  ad  Episc.  Numidas,  p.  190.  Sed  et  ipsa 
intcrrugatio  quae  iit  in  baptismo,  testis  est  veritatis.  Nara 
cuin  dicimus,  Credis  in  vitam  asternam,  et  remissionem  pec- 
catorum  per  sanctam  etelesiam?  Intelligimus  remissionem 
peecatorum  non  nisiiu  ecclesia  dari,  &c. 

M  Cypr.  Ep.  69.  al.  70.  ad  Magnum,  p.  183. 

47  Tertul.  dc  Bapt.  cap.  6.  Quum  sub  tribus  et  testatio 
fidei  et  sponsio  salutis  pignorentur,  necessario  adjicitur  ec- 
clesiae  mentio:  quoniam  ubi  tres.  id  est,  Pater  et  Filius  et 
Spiritus  Sauctus,  ibi  ecclesia,  quae  trium  corpus  est. 


43  Euseb.  Epist.  ad  Ca:sarienses,  ap.  Socrat.  lib.  1.  cap.8. 
4n  Book  X.  chap.  4.  sect.  17. 

50  Primas.  in  1  Tim.  vi.  12.  Confessns  bonam  con- 
fessionem,  in  baptismo:  coram  multis  testibus,  coram  sa- 
cerdotibus  et  ministris,  atque  virtutibus  coelestibus  ac  di- 
vinis. 

51  Ephrem.  de  Poenitent.  cap.  5. 

52  Leo,  Serm.  4.  de  Nativ.  Uomini,  p.  17.  Permanele 
stabiles  in  fide,  quam  confessi  estis  corain  multis  testibus, 
et  in  qua  renati  pcr  aquam  et  Spirituin  Sanctum,  accepistia 
cbrisma  salutis  etsignaculum  vitae  aeterupe. 

53  Aug.  Confess.  lib.  8.  cap.  2.  Ut  ventumest  ad  horam 
profitendae  fidei,  qua?  verbis  certis  conceptisque  memoriter 
de  loco  eminentiore  in  couspectu  popnli  fidelis  Romae  redili 
solet  ab  eis  qui  accessuri  sunt  ad  gratiam  tuam,  oblatmn 
esse  dicebat  Victorino  a  presbyteris,  ut  secretius  redderet. 
sicut  nonnullis  qui  verecundia  trepidaturi  videbantur,  offerri 
mos  erat :  illum  autem  maluisse  salutem  suam  in  conspectu 
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confession  publicly  in  the  church,  in  some  eminont 
place  appointed  forthe  purpose,  that  they  might  be 
seen  and  heard  by  all  the  congregation.  But  some- 
times,  «o  fa70ur  the  modesty  of  some  very  bashful 
persons,  who  could  not  speak  without  trembling  in 
sucn  an  awful  assembly,  the  presbyters  rcceived 
their  confession  in  private  :  and  this  they  offcred  to 
Victorinus,  a  famous  rhetorician,  upon  his  conver- 
sion  ;  but  he  chose  rather  to  make  his  confession  in 
public ;  saying,  there  was  no  salvation  in  rhetoric, 
and  yet  he  had  always  taught  that  in  public  ;  and 
therefore  it  would  not  become  him  to  be  afraid  of 
making  a  public  eonfession  of  God's  word  before 
the  meek  flock  of  Christ,  who  had  never  been  afraid 
to  repeat  his  own  words  in  the  schools  of  tlie  hea- 
then,  who  in  comparison  of  Christians  were  only  to 
be  reputed  madmen. 

..  ,  ,„  Another  circumstance  which  addcd 

mUft  up'"io  h«nad-  to  the  solemnity  of  the  action,  was 

the  posture  of  the  body,  not  only  look- 
ing  toward  the  east,  but  with  hands  and  eyes  lift  up 
to  heaven,  as  if  they  were  immediately  fixed  on 
Christ,  with  whom  they  were  now  entering  into 
covenant,  as  their  new  Lord  sitting  on  the  throne 
of  his  glory.  For  as  they  renounced  the  devil  with 
hands  stretched  out  against  him,  or  with  collision 
or  striking  them  together  in  defiance  of  him  ;  so  on 
the  contrary,  they  made  their  confession  and  cove- 
nant,  and  addresses  to  Christ,  in  the  posture  of  pe- 
titiou,  with  hands  lift  up  to  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness,  and  ready  to  embrace  him.  So  the  author 
under  the  name  of  Dionysius51  describes  it,  saying, 
The  priest  bids  the  catechumen,  after  he  has  re- 
nounced  Satan,  to  turn  about  to  the  east  and  make 
his  covenant  with  Christ,  with  hands  and  eyes  lift 
up  to  heaven. 

This    confession   also,  for   greater 
Repeated  tijree     solemnity,  is  thought  to  have   been 

repeated  three  times,  as  we  have  heard 
bcfore,  that  it  was  usual  to  do  in  the  renunciation 
of  Satan.  Cyril  of  Alexandria"  says,  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  church  to  require  a  triple  confession 
of  Christ,  of  all  those  that  proposed  to  love  him,  and 
came  to  his  holy  baptism  :  and  this  after  the  ex- 
ample  of  St.  Peter,  to  whom  Christ  said  three  times, 
"  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  ?"  and  Peter 


answered  thrice,  "Lord,  tliou  knowest  that  I  love 
thee."  St.  Ambrose"  says,  Tliat  in  the  celebration 
of  baptism,  three  interrogatorics  wcre  made,  and  a 
triple  answer  was  given  to  then. ;  nor  could  any  one 
be  otherwise  baptized.  Whence  also  Peter  was 
askcd  three  times  in  the  Gospel,  whcther  he  loved 
the  Lord?  that  by  answcring  thrice,  he  might  loose 
those  bonds  with  whicli  he  had  bound  himself  by 
dcnying  his  Lord.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
triple  confession  always  mcans  thrice  repeating  the 
whole  creed.  For  St.  Ambrose"  in  another  place 
makcs  this  triple  confession  to  be  rather  answering 
three  times,  I  believe,  to  the  several  parts  of  the 
creed.  Thou  wast  asked,  says  he,  Dost  thou  be- 
lieve  in  God  the  Father  Almighty  ?  And  thou  didst 
answer,  I  believe.  Thou  wast  asked  again,  Dost 
thou  bclieve  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  cross  ? 
And  thou  didst  answer  a  second  time,  I  believe- 
Thon  wast  askcd  a  third  time,  Dost  thou  believe  in 
the  Holy  Ghost?  And  thy  answer  was,  I  believe. 
So  thou  wast  thrice  buried  under  water,  that  thy 
triple  confession  might  absolve  thee  from  the  mani- 
fold  oflences  of  thy  former  life.  Where  it  is  plain, 
the  triple  confession  means  no  more  than  answering 
thrice,  I  believe,  to  the  several  parts  of  the  crced. 
But  there  might  be  diflerent  customs  in  different 
places ;  for  St.  Cyril  seems  to  mean  something 
more,  when  he  makes  these  answers  not  only  to  be 
a  confession  of  the  three  pcrsons  of  the  Trinity,  but 
a  triple  confession  of  Christ,  which  implies  a  rcpe- 
tition  of  the  creed  three  times  over,  if  I  rightly 
undersland  him. 

There  was  one  circumstance  more,  Sect  ,,, 

which,  if  true,  added  great  wcight  to  j£\$?^ 

.,  i      i  .  •  i*i  .1      x    hands  in  ttie  hooka 

the  whole  action  :  wlnch  was,  that  or  ti.e  church.  n. 
the  party,  after  he  had  made  his  con- 
fession  of  faith,  subscribed  it  also  with  his  own 
hand,  if  he  were  able  to  do  it,  in  the  books  or  regis- 
ters  of  the  church.  I  cannot  positively  say,  that 
this  was  any  certain  or  univcrsal  practice,  but  there 
seem  to  be  some  footsteps  of  it  in  some  ancient  re- 
cords,  and  the  allusions  of  writers  to  such  a  custom. 
Gregory  Nazianzcn  is  thought  to  refer  to  it,  when, 
exhortingmen  to  continue  stedfast  to  the  faith  which 
they  professed  at  baplism,  hc  says,  If  thou  wast 
enrolled  into  any  other  faith™  than  what  I  have 


sanctoe  imiltititclinis  profiteri :  non  enim  erat  saltts  qnam 
docebat  in  rhetorica,  et  tatncn  eam  publice  professus  erat. 
Quanto  mintts  ergo  vereri  debttit  mansttetum  gregem  tuitm, 
pronuneians  verbinn  tuum,  qui  nou  verebatur  in  verbis  suis 
turbas  insanorum  ? 

51  Dionys.  de  Eccles.  Hierarch.  cap.  2.  p.  253. 

85  Cyril.  lib.  12.  in  Joh.  xxi.  t.  4.  p.  1119.  Tuttos  Si  -ird\iv 
Tats  piv  */vK\tjcrtats  ivTtiidtv  £ts  tcj  ^_p7]vai  TpiTOv  ditpujTav 
tijv  tis  X.piTov  6p.o\oyiav  tous  dyairav  aiiTov  i\opivov9, 
ita  t«  Kai  Trpo&tXStTv  Tco  dytto  /3a7TTt'cr/i«Tt. 

56  Ambros.  de  Spir.  Sancto,  lib.  2.  cap.  11.  Ideo  in 
mysteriis  interrogatio  trina  defertur,  et  confirmatio  trina 
celebratur:  nec  potcst  quis  nisi  trina  confessione  purgari. 


Untle  et  ipse  Petrtts  in  evangelio  tertio  interrogatur,  utrum 
diligat  Dominum,  ut  trina  responsione  vincula,  qutc  Domi- 
num  negando  ligavit,  absolveret. 

a  ld.  de  Sacram.  lib.  2.  c.  7.  Interrogatus  es,  Credis  in 
Deum  Patiem  oinnipotentem  ?  Dixisti,  Credo,  &c.  Iterum 
interrogatus  es,  Credis  in  Doininttm  nostrttm  Jestim  Chris- 
tttm  et  in  crttcem  ejus?  Dixisti,  Credo,  et  mersisti. — Tertio 
inteirogattts  es,  Credis  et  iu  Spiritum  Sanctum  ?  Dixisti 
Credo.  Tertio  mersisti,  ut  multiplicem  lapsum  supeiioris 
a;tatis  absolveret  trina  confessio. 

58  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  670.  EI  p.iv  dXXcos  lyyi- 
ypa^ai,  tj  tos  6  i/uos  ctTratTti  Xoyos,  Hiupo  xal  p.tTtyypd<p- 
0tjTt. Ei7Tt  tois  /t£Ta7TFt0Hrrt  crt,  o  yiypafpa,  yiyna<pa. 
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expoundcd,  come  and  be  enrollcd  again ;  and  thcn 
tell  those  that  would  draw  thee  away  from  it, 
"  What  I  have  written,  I  have  written."  St.  Am- 
brose  seems  also  to  allude  to  this,  when59  he  tells 
the  initiated,  that  their  handwriting  was  rccorded 
not  only  in  earth,  but  in  heaven,  because  it  was 
taken  both  in  the  presence  of  men  and  angels. 
And  St.  Austin60  says,  The  namcs  of  such  as  niade 
their  profession,  were  written  in  thc  book  of  lifc, 
not  only  by  men,  but  by  the  hcavenly  powers  above. 
Yet  I  confess  St.  Chrysostom  has  a  passage  which 
seems  to  go  contrary  to  all  this :  for  spcaking  of 
the  difference  belweenearthly  masters  buying  slaves, 
and  Christ  taking  us  to  be  his  servants,  he  reckons 
this  among  othcrs,  that  Christ  requircs  no  wit- 
nesses  nor  handwriting  of  us,"'  Imt  only  our  bare 
word,  to  say,  I  renounce  thee,  Satan,  and  all  thy 
pomp.  Whence  it  must  be  concluded,  either  that 
this  custom  was  not  so  universal  as  tlie  rest,  since 
St.  Chrysostom  knew  nothing  of  it ;  or  that  the 
forecitcd  evidcnces  are  not  so  cogent  as  at  first  sight 
they  may  seem  to  bc.  For  St.  Ambrose  and  St. 
Austin  may  be  so  interpreted,  whcrc  they  spcak  of 
being  written  in  the  book  of  lifc,  as  to  be  understocd 
only  in  a  figurative  sense,  for  having  their  names 
written  in  heaven.  Yet  Yicecomes  is  very  positive 
not  only  of  this,  but  that  mcn  also  set  their  seal"" 
to  their  subscription,  and  conlirmcd  their  profcssion 
with  an  oath.  But  I  do  not  find  any  sufficient  au- 
thority  for  this,  and  therefore  will  not  any  further 
insist  upon  it,  which  I  had  rather  leave  to  the  fur- 
ther  disquisition  of  the  critical  aud  curious  reader. 
„  .  ,„  But  bv  what  has  bcen  said  we  may 

sect.  1.1.  "  •* 

cJ^imM^nnd1'™  easily  perceive,  that  tlie  design  of  the 
mi^MMiiSeofihSr  church  in  all  these  ccremonics,  and 
?«<>tgu>  !hrYr"].rir«-  the  caution  and  deliberation  used  in 
the  whole  action,  was  only  to  make 
men  truly  sensible  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
religion,  (which  admitted  of  no  proselytes  without 
these  formal  and  solemn  professions,)  and  of  their 
great  obligations  to  continue  Btedfast  in  that  faith 
and  obcdience  to  Christ,  which  they  had  so  solemnly 
promised  with  thcir  mouths,  and  subscribcd  with 
their  own  hands,  not  only  before  men,  but  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  the  holy  angels.  This  was  the 
greatest  engagement  imaginable  upon  them,  and  of 
force  to  influence  their  whole  lives.  To  whicli  pur- 
pose  St.  Chrysostom  often  proposes  and  insists  upon 
it,  to  make  men  bear  it  peipetuaily  in  memory,  and 
use  it  as  their  best  armour  and  weapon  against  all 
temptations.     In  his  last  discourse  to  the  people  of 


Antioch,  he  expatiates  upon  this  topic,  inveighing 
first  severely  against  all  the  shows  of  the  Roman 
theatre  and  circus,  and  observation  of  days,  and 
presages,  and  omens,  which  he  reckons  among  the 
pomps  of  Satan.     To  these  he  joins  enchantments 
and  ligatures:  for  some  Christians  made  no  scruple 
to  hang  golden  medals  of  Alexandcr  the  Great  about 
thcir  head  or  feet  to  cure  diseases.     With  whom 
he  expostulates  after  this  manner:  Are  these  our 
hopes"3  and  expectations,  that  after  the  cross  and 
death  of  our  Lord,  we  should  put  our  trust  for 
health  in  the  image  of  a  heathen  king  ?     Knowest 
thou  not  what  wondcrs  the  cross  hath  done  ?  how 
it  hath  destroycd  death,  extinguished  sin,  emptied 
hcll,  dissolvcd  the  power  of  the  devil  ?     And  is  it 
not  as  fit  to  be  relied  on  to  cure  a  bodily  disease? 
It  hath  given  resurrection  to  the  world,  and  canst 
not  thou  confide  in  it  ?     But  thou  not  only  pro- 
curest  ligaturcs,  but  also  charms,  bringing  some  old 
drunken  staggering  woman  to  thy  house  for  tliis 
purpose,  and  payest  reverence  to  thcse  things,  after 
thou  hast  bcen  disciplined  in  the  religion  of  Christ. 
Nay,  when  men  are  admonished  of  thcse  things, 
they  plcad  in  excuse,  that  the  old  woman  the  en- 
chanter  is  a  Christian,  and  namcs  nothing  but  the 
name  of  God.     For  which  she  is  the  more  to  be 
abhorred,  because  she  abuscs  the  name  of  God  to 
so  scandalous  a  practice,  and  whilst  she  calls  herself 
a  Christian,  does  the  works  of  the  heathen.     The 
devils   named  the  name  of  Christ,  and  yet  were 
dcvils  for  all  that,  and  wcrc  rcbuked  and  cjected  by 
our  Saviour.     Thercfore  I  beseech  you,  keep  your- 
sclves  pure  from  this  deccit,  and  takc  this  word  as 
your  staffand  armour.    As  none  of  you  will  choose 
to  walkabroad  without  his  shoes  or  clothcs;  so  with- 
out  this  word,  let  none  of  you  venture  out  in  public ; 
but  when  you  go  ovcr  the  threshold  of  your  gate, 
say  first  this  word,  I  renounce  thee,  Satan,  and  thy 
pomp,  and  thy  worship ;  and  I  make  a  covenant 
with  thee,  0  Christ.     Never  go  forth  without  this 
word,  and  it  will  be  your  staff,  your  armour,  your 
invincible  tower.     And  with  this  word,  sign  your- 
selves  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  :  and  thcn  not  only 
man,  but  the  devil  himself  cannot  hurt  you,  whilst 
he  finds  ycu  appearing  guardcd  with  this  armour. 
Thus  St.  Chrysostom  exhorts  men  daily  to  remem- 
ber  their  solcmn  profession  of  faith  and  baptismal 
vow,  whcrcin  thcy  rcnounced  Satan  and  embraced 
Christ,  as  thc  best  preservative  against  sin  and  dan- 
ger.     To  which  both  he  and  Ephrem  Cyrus  add 
this  momentous  consideration,61  That  an  account  of 


59  Ambros.  de  Sacram.  lib.  1.  cap.  2.  Chirographum  tuum 
teuetur,  non  in  terra,  sed  in  ccelo.  It.  de  Initiatis,  cap.  2. 
Tenetur  vox  tua,  non  in  tumulo  mortuorum,  sed  in  libro 
viventium. 

60  Aug,  de  Symbolo  ad  Catechumenos,  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  No- 
mina  profitentium  in  libro  excipiuntur  vitae,  non  a  quolibet 
bomine,  sed  a  superiore  coclitus  potestule. 


61  Chrys.  Hom.  21.  ad  Populum  Antioch.t.  1.  p.  274.  Ow 
luipTvpa?  ft/ttas,  ouk  tyypatf>a  ?;/i«s  iiirai-rtl,  d\\'  dpKti- 
-rru  \!/i\ii  t>7  <pu>vrj,  kiiv  tiViis  diro  Oravoias,  aVoTarjrro/rJU 
rror  SaTafft,  &C. 

6'-  Vicecom.  de  Ritib.  Bapt.  lib.  2.  cap.  27.  p.  313. 

B3  Chrys.  Hom.  21.  ad  Popul.  Antiochen.  t.  1.  p.  275. 

61  Ephiem.  de  Abrenunc.  Baptismi,  p.  130.     Hoec  ipsa 
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this  vow  will  be  requircd  of  men  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  for  "  by  thy  words  shalt  thou  be  justitied, 
and  by  thy  words  shalt  thou  be  condemned."  And 
Christ  will  say  to  cvery  wilful  transgressor  of  it, 
"  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  condemn  thee,  O 
thou  wicked  servant."  As  nothing  therefore  could 
be  more  useful  than  this  part  of  the  church's  disci- 
pline,  in  requiring  such  professions  and  promises  of 
every  man  bcfore  they  entered  the  service  of  Christ; 
as  it  was  usual  for  mastcrs  to  do,  before  they  bar- 
gaincd"  with  slaves  and  took  them  into  their  family : 
so  nothing  could  be  more  material  than  the  con- 
tinued  impressions  of  this  vow  upon  men's  minds, 
to  keep  them  under  a  quick  sense  of  their  obliga- 
tions,  on  which  the  whole  conduct  of  their  lives  so 
much  depended,  and  their  eternal  interest  at  the 
day  of  jutlgment. 

There  is  one  thing  more  remains  to 
■JmSfcuKrCTn-  ^e  inquired  into  under  this  head,  that 
M^M^of^muMit  is>  whether  any  public  or  particular 

tlitir  buptism.  c        '  c     '  J      c 

confession  ot  sins  was  required  ol  men 
at  their  baptism,  besides  what  was  implied  in  the 
general  renunciation  of  Satan  and  all  his  works  and 
service?  Now,  this  is  plainly  resolved  by  St.  Chry- 
sostom  in  the  negative.  For  discoursing  of  the  dif- 
fcrence  between  God's  choosing  his  scrvants,  and 
the  choice  which  earthly  princes  and  masters  make 
of  their  sokliers  and  slaves,  he  makes  the  difference 
chiefly  to  consist  in  this :  That  before  men  were  al- 
lowed  to  enter  the  iists  in  any  of  the  famous  exer- 
cises  of  the  theatre,  a  public  crier  must  first  lead 
them  about  by  the  hand  before  all,  and  cry  out, 
saying,  Does  any  one  accuse  this  man  ?  though 
there  the  engagement  was  only  of  the  body,  and  not 
of  the  soul.  But  in  God's  choice  of  us  it  is  quite 
otherwise  :  for  though  our  engagement  depends  not 
upon  strength  of  arms,  but  on  the  philosophy  and 
virtue  of  our  souls,  yet  the  ruler  and  governor 
thereof  acts  quite  contrary :  he  does  not  take  a  man, 
and  lead  him  about,  and  say,  Docs  any  one  accuse 
him?  but  he  cries  out,  Though  all  men  and  devils 
should  rise  up  against  him,  and  accuse  him  of  secret 
and  horrible  crimes,  I  do  not  rejcct,  I  do  not  abhor 
him;  but  I  deliver  him  from  his  accuser,  and  ab- 
solve  him  from  his  iniquity,  and  so  I  lead  him  to 
the  combat.  Nor  is  this  the  only  admirable  thing, 
that  he  forgives  our  sins,  but  that  he  does  not  reveal 
rior  disclose  them ;  he  neither  makes  open  proclam- 
ation  of  them,66  nor  compels  those  that  come  to  him 
to  publish  their  ovvn  oflfences,  but  requires  them  to 
give  account,  and  confess  their  sins  to  him  alone. 
Hedoes  not,  like  earthly  judges,  oblige  criminals  to 


abrenunciatio  et  pulchra  confessio  exigetur  a  qnocunque 
Christianoin  illadie,  &c.  Chrys.  Hom.  21.  ail  Pop.  Antioch. 
p.  274.  Hoc  igittir  dicamns,  abrenuncio  tibi  Satana:  tan- 
quam  in  illa  die  hujus  vocis  rationem  reddituri,  ut  salvum 
tunc  reddamus  depositum.  6S  Chrys.  ibid.  p.  273. 

**  Chrys.  Hom.  21.  ad  Pop.  Antioch.  p.  270.     Oii  tovto 


make  a  public  confeseion  before  all  men  in  hopes 
of  pardon,  but  he  forgives  sins  upon  our  private 
testimony  without  any  otlier  witnesses.  This  is 
undeniable  evidencc,  that  no  public  confession  waa 
required  of  men  for  their  privatc  oflenccs,  wlu-n  they 
came  to  baptism.  And  therefore  when  Gregory 
Nazianzen87  speaks  of  confession  of  sins  made  at 
baptism,  he  is  to  be  undcrstood  eiiher  of  a  general 
c  mfession,  or  such  a  particular  confession  as  merJ 
vohmtarily  imposed  upon  themselves,  to  tcstify  more 
eminently  the  sincerity  of  thcir  rcpentanee;  which 
some  think  was  done  at  John's  baptism,  Matt.  iii.  <>, 
and  in  the  baptism  of  those  mentioned  Acts  xix. 
18,  where  it  is  said,  that  "  niany  who  belicved  came, 
and  confessed,  and  showcd  their  deeds ;"  though  tliis 
was  not  imposed  upon  men  by  any  necessary  law 
or  rule  of  the  church.  In  case  of  public  scandalous 
crimes,  they  werc  obliged  pariicularly  to  promisc 
and  vow  the  forsaking  of  them ;  Imt  for  private 
crimes,  no  particular  confession  was  rcquired  to  be 
made,  save  only  to  God,  with  a  general  renunciation 
of  all  sin,  in  which  evcry  private  crime  was  sup- 
poscd  to  be  included.  Vid.  Aug.  Scrm.  116.  de 
Tempore. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF    THE    TJSE   OF    SPONSORS    OR    SURETIES    IN 
BAPTISM. 

Next  to  the  eonditions  and  promises 

.        ,       „  .  ,       .       ,  •  Secl.  I. 

reumred  of  men  m  their  baptism,  we     Ti>ree sorts  or 

1  .  sponsnrs  in  tlie  prl- 

must  examine  the  office  and  busmess  "»'»«  chureh.    i. 

ror  clnldren. 

of  sponsors  or  sureties,  who  had  al- 
ways  some  concern  in  these  obligations.  And  here 
it  is  first  to  be  observed,  that  there  were  three  sorts 
of  sponsors  made  use  of  in  the  primitive  church : 
1.  For  children,  who  could  not  renounee,  or  profess, 
or  answer  for  themselves.  2.  For  such  adult  per- 
sons,  as  by  reason  of  sickness  or  infirmily  were  in 
the  same  condition  with  children,  incapacitated  to 
answer  for  themselves.  3.  For  all  aclult  persons  in 
general.  For  the  church  required  sponsors  also  for 
those,  who  were  otherwise  qualified  to  make  their 
own  responses.  Now,  the  office  of  sponsors  was  di-* 
versified  a  little  in  its  nature  according  to  these  dis- 
tinctions.  They  who  were  sureties  or  sponsors  for 
children,  were  obliged  first  to  answcr  in  tlieir  names 
to  all  the  interrogatories  that  were  usually  put  in 

6"t  fkovov  eo-tI  SravpatTTov,  otl  ar/>ii|rrii/  ii/iiv  tu.  dpapTri- 
//.aTa,  dW  otl  avTa  oudi  tKKaXvTTTtt,  oii&k  troLti  cpavtna 
kul  07*/\a,  ovdt  dvayKU.X,tL  irapt\66vTa$  £19  fjLtcrov  t^ELirtlv 
Tfi  Trt-rrX^pptXripiva,  d\X'  aiiTio  p.6vu>  dnro\oyricraadai  Kt- 
Xtvtt,  Kal  TTpds  aiiTov  i£ofic\oyii(Ta<j6aL. 
67  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  657. 
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baptism,  and  thcn  to  be  guardians  of  their  Christian 
education.  Some  will  also  needs  have  it,  that  they 
were  ohliged  to  give  them  a  perfect  maintenance, 
and  take  them  as  it  were  for  their  own  children  hy 
adoption,  in  case  their  parents  failed  and  left  them 
destitute  in  their  minority. 

„  ,  „  But  this  I  take  to  be  a  mistake. 

Sect.  2. 

iytpo'„"lraUTi?ri^  F°r  whoever  were  sponsors  for  chil- 
dren,  if  ever  they  became  destilute, 
the  burden  devolved  upon  the  church  in  general, 
and  not  upon  any  others.  Which  will  be  evidenced 
by  these  two  considerations  :  first,  That  parents 
were  commonly  sponsors  for  thcir  own  children  : 
and  in  that  case,  there  can  be  no  dispute  where  the 
obligation  of  maintcnance  lay  so  long  as  they  were 
alive.  For  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  their  own 
children  by  a  natural  law,  not  because  they  were 
sponsors,  but  because  they  were  parents  to  them. 
It  was  not  indeed  absolutely  neccssary  that  parents 
should  be  sponsors  for  their  own  childrcn,  though 
some  in  St.  Austin's  days  were  inclincd  to  tliink  so, 
which  he  reckons  an  crror,1  and  shows,  that  in  many 
cases  there  was  a  neccssity  it  should  be  otherwise. 
But  yet  in  most  cases  the  parents  werc  sponsors  for 
their  own  children;  as  appears  from  St.  Austin, 
who  speaks  of  parents  in  all  ordinary  cascs  offering 
their  ovvn  children  to  baptism,  and  making  the 
proper  responses  for  them  :2  and  thc  cxtraordinary 
cases  in  which  they  wcrc  presented  by  others,  wcre 
commonly  such  cases  whcre  the  parent  could  not, 
or  would  not,  do  that  kind  office  for  them ;  as  when 
slavcs3  were  presented  to  baptism  by  their  masters ; 
or  children,  whose  parents  wcre  dead,  wcre  brought 
by  the  charity  of  any  who  would  show  mercy  on 
them;  or  children  exposed  by  their  parents,  wliieh 
were  sometimes  taken  up  by  the  holy  virgins  of 
the  church,  and  by  them  presented  unlo  baptism. 
These  are  the  only  cases  mentioned  by  St.  Austin, 
in  which  children  seem  to  have  had  other  sponsors, 
and  not  their  parents.  Which  makes  it  probable, 
that  in  all  ordinary  cases  parents  wcre  suretics  for 
their  own  children.  Which  may  be  collected  also 
from  the  author  of  the  Hypognostics,4  under  the 
name  of  St.  Austin,  who  speaks  of  infanls  being 
presented  to  baptism  by  the  hands  of  their  parents, 


Sect.  3. 
Other  suretieanot 
bound  Ni  iuaititiiin 
tlte    cluldren  for 
whora  llicj-  wer» 
Bjiuiit.ors. 


and  some  of  them  dying  in  their  arms  beforc  tlie 
priest  could  baptize  them.  Whilst  parents  there- 
fore  wcre  sureties  for  their  own  children,  they  were 
obliged  to  maintain  them;  but  this  not  by  the  law 
of  sureties,  but  by  the  law  of  nature ;  and  if  they 
failed,  this  duty  devolved  upon  the  whole  church. 

Secondly,  In  other  cascs,  where 
strangers  became  sureties  for  chil- 
dren,  the  burdcn  of  maintenance  did 
never  devolve  upon  thcm  by  any  law 
of  suretiship,  except  they  were  obliged  by  some 
anteccdcnt  law  to  take  care  of  them.  In  case  a 
mastcr  was  sponsor  for  his  slave,  he  was  obliged  to 
maintain  him,  because  he  was  antecedently  in  the 
nature  of  a  father  to  him  ;  and  this  obligation  arose, 
not  from  his  suretiship,  but  from  his  bcing  his  mas- 
tcr.  But  in  other  cases  it  was  not  so.  For  sometimes 
children,  that  wcre  exposed,  were  taken  up  and 
presented  to  baptism  by  mere  strangers,  and  in  that 
case  the  burdenof  maintenancc  fell  upon  the  church, 
and  not  upon  the  sponsors.  And  in  somc  cases,  as 
St.  Austin5  informs  us,  such  children  were  pre- 
sented  unto  baptism  by  the  sacred  virgins  of  the 
church,  wlio  liad  no  other  maintenance  but  what 
they  themselves  rcceived  from  the  church  ;  and  in 
that  case  it  is  evident  the  childrcn's  maintenance 
niust  be  derived  from  the  same  fountain  as  the 
virgins'  was,  that  is,  from  the  public  stock  of  the 
church.  So  that  in  all  cases  the  church  was  charged 
with  this  care,  and  not  the  sponsors,  exccpt  there 
was  some  aritecedent  obligation.  And  there  was 
good  reason  for  this;  for,  as  St.  Austin6  observes, 
children  were  presented  to  baptism  not  so  much  by 
those  in  whose  hands  they  were  brought,  (ihough 
by  them  too,  if  they  were  good  and  faithful  men,) 
as  by  the  whole  society  of  saints.  The  whole  church 
was  their  mother,  she  brought  forth  all  and  every 
one  by  this  new  birth ;  and  therefore,  if  any  were 
to  be  chargcd  with  maintenance,  it  was  but  reason- 
able  that  the  church  should  maintain  her  ow:n  chil- 
drcn.  So  that  thcy  who  lay  so  much  stress  upon 
sponsors  undertaking  for  children,  as  if  they  there- 
by  undertook  to  give  them  maintenance  too,  have 
no  grounds  for  their  assertion,  since  it  appears  from 
the  best  light  that  we  have,  to  have  becn  otherwise 


1  Aug.  Ep.  23.  ad  Bonifac..  Illud  anlem  nolo  te  fallat,  ut 
existimes  rcatils  vinculum  ex  Adam  tractum,  aliter  non 
posse  dirumpi,  nisi  parvuli  ail  percipiemlam  Cliristi  gratiam 
a  parentibus  olTerantur. 

-  Aug.  ibid.  Quid  est  illud,  quod  quar.do  ad  baptismum 
offeruntc.r,  parenles  pro  eis  tanquam  fidcdictores  respon- 
dent,  &c. 

3  Aug.  ibid.  Videas  multos  non  offerri  a  parentibus,  sed 
etiam  a  quibuslibet  extraneis,  sicut  a  Dominis  servuli  ali- 
quando  offeruntur.  Et  nonnunquara  mortuis  parentibus 
suis  parvuh  baptizantur,  ab  cis  obluti.  qui  lllis  hujusmodi 
misericordiam  praebcre  potueriint.  Aliquando  eliam  quos 
crudeliter  parenles  exposuerunt,  nutriendos  a  quibuslibet, 
nonnunquama  sacris  virginibus  colliguntur,  et  ab  eis  offe- 
runtur  ad  baptismum. 


'  Aug.  Ilypiigiinstic.  contra  Pclag.  lib.  6.  cap.  7.  t.  7.  p. 
633.  Novimus  etiam  parvulos,  quibus  usus  liberi  arbitrii 
non  cst,  ut  de  bonis  aut  malis  eoium  meritis  judicemus,  pa- 
rentum  mauibus  ad  gratiam  sacri  baptismatis  deportatos  :  et 
ciun  in  uiio  eoruin  per  manus  sacerdotis  mysterium  lidei 
adiinpleretur,  aliquoties  alterum  in  parentum  manibus  fac- 
tum  exanimem,  fiaudatum  gralia salvatoris. 

5  Aug.  Ep.  23.  ad  Bonifac. 

6  Aug.  ibid.  Offeruntur  quippe  parvuli  ad  percipiendam 
spiritualem  gratiam,  non  tam  ab  eis  quorum  gestantur  mani- 
bus,  quamvis  et  ab  ipsis,  si  et  ipsi  boni  fideles  sunt,  quam  ab 

universa  sncietate  sanctorum  alque  fidelium Tota  hnc 

mater  ecclesia  quae  in  sanctis  est,  facit :  quia  tota  omnes, 
tnta  singulos  parit. 
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in  tlie  practice  of  thc  primitive  church.  I  havc 
not  said  this  to  excuse  sponsors  from  any  duty  that 
properly  belongs  to  thcm,  but  only  to  take  off  the 
force  of  an  unreasonable  objection,  vvhich  some 
have  made  against  the  present  use  of  sponsors  in 
baptism,  as  if  they  were  of  a  different  sort  from 
those  of  the  ancient  church,  because  thcy  arc  not 
under  this  particular  obligation,  which  appears  not 
to  have  any  other  foundation  but  the  bare  surmise 
of  those  who  make  the  objection. 

Two  things  indeed  were  anciently 
required  of  sponsors  as  their  propcr 


Sect.  4. 
Rut  ouly  to 
er  foi- them  to  the 

reni  interrogato-  duty  :    1.  To  answer  m  their  names 


ries  iii  baptism. 


to  all  the  interrogatorics  of  baptism. 
This  seenis  to  be  intimated  by  Tertullian,7  where  he 
speaks  of  the  promises  which  the  spousors  made  in 
baptism,  and  of  the  danger  there  was  of  thcir  failing 
to  fulfil  them,  either  by  their  own  mortality,  or  by 
the  untoward  disposition  of  the  party.  But  if  any 
one  tliinks  these  promiscs  related  only  to  what  thc 
sponsors  promised  for  themselves,  and  not  in  the 
name  of  the  child,  he  may  be  informed  more  clearly 
from  others.  Gennadius8  tells  us,  Thcse  promises 
for  infants  and  such  as  were  uncapable  of  learning, 
were  made  after  the  usual  manner  of  interrogatories 
in  baptism.  And  St.  Austin9  more  particularly 
acquaints  us  with  the  form  then  used,  which  was, 
Doth  this  child  believe  in  God  ?  Doth  he  turn  to 
God?  which  is  the  same  as  renouncing  the  devil, 
and  making  a  covenant  with  Christ.  In  other 
places10  he  tells  us  more  expressly,  That  the  spon- 
sors  answered  for  them,  that  they  renounced  tlie 
devil,  his  pomps,  and  his  works.  And  disputing 
against  the  Pelagians,  he  proves  by  this  argument, 
That  children  were  under  the  power  of  Satan  and 
the  guiltof  original  sin,  and  needed  pardon,  because 
if  a  Pelagian  himself  brought  a  child  to  baptism,  he 
must  answer  for  him,"  because  he  could  not  answer 
for  himself,  that  he  renounced  the  devil,  that  he 
turned  to  God,  and  that,  among  other  things,  he 


believed  thc  rcmission  of  sins;  all  which  would 
only  be  fallaeiously  said,  if  children  had  no  concern 
in  them.  And  he  professes,  he  would  not  admit 
any  child  to  baptism,  whose  sponsor  he  had  reason 
to  believe  did  not  make  thcse  promiscs  and  re- 
sponses  sincerely  for  him.  Of  the  form  and  prac- 
tice,  then,  there  is  no  dispute.  Only  it  scemed  a  greai 
dilriculty  to  Bishop  Boniface,  and  as  such  he  pro- 
poscd  it  to  St.  Austin,  How  it  could  be  said  with 
truth,  that  a  child  believed,  or  renounced  the  devil, 
or  turned  to  God,  who  had  no  thought  or  appre- 
hension  of  these  things ;  or  if  any,  yet  secret  and 
unknown  to  us  ?  If  any  one  should  ask  us  concern- 
ing  a  child,  Whether  he  would  prove  chastc,  or  a 
thief,  when  he  bccame  a  man  ?  we  should  doubtless 
in  that  case  answer,  We  know  not.  Or  if  tlie  qucstion 
was,  Whether  a  child  in  his  infancy  thought  good 
or  evil?  we  should  make  thc  same  answer,  We 
know  not.  Since,  therefore,  no  one  would  promise 
either  for  his  future  morals,  or  his  present  thoughts, 
how  is  it  that  when  parents  present  their  childrcn 
as  sponsors  in  baptism,  they  answer  and  say,  The 
children  do  those  things  which  that  agc  does  not 
so  much  as  think  of  ?  as,  that  they  believe  in  God, 
and  are  turncd  unto  him,  &c.  To  this  St.  Austin 
answers,  That  the  child  is  said  to  believe,  because 
he  receives  the  sacrament  of  faith  and  conversion, 
which  entitles  him  to  the  name  of  a  believer.  For 
the  sacraments,12  because  of  the  rcsemblance  be- 
tween  them  and  the  things  represented  by  them, 
do  carry  the  name  of  the  things  represented. 
Christ  was  but  once  oftered  in  himself,  and  yet  he 
is  offered  not  only  on  the  annual  solemnity  of  the 
passover,  but  every  day  for  the  people  ;  and  no  one 
tells  a  lie,  that  says,  He  is  offered.  As  therefore  the 
sacrament  of  Christ's  body  after  a  certain  manner 
is  called  his  body,  and  the  sacrament  of  his  blood  is 
called  his  blood  ;  so  the  sacrament  of  faith  is  faith. 
And  upon  this  account,  when  it  is  answered,  That 
an  infant  believes,  who  has  not  yet  any  knowledge 


'  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  cap.  18.  Quid  enim  necesse  est  spon- 
sores  etiam  periculo  ingeri?  Quia  et  ipsi  per  mortalitalem 
destituere  promissiones  suas  possint,  et  proventu  rnalae  in- 
dolis  falli. 

8  Gennad.  de  Eccles.  Dogmat.  cap.  52.  Si  vero  parvuli 
sunt,  vel  hebetes,  qui  doctrinam  non  capiant,  respondeant 
pro  illis  qui  eos  offertmt,  juxta  morem  baptizandi. 

9  Aug.  Ep.  23.  ad  Bonilac.  Interrogamus  eos,  a  qttibtis 
offeruntttr,  et  dicimus,  Credit  in  Deum  ?  de  illa  aetate,  qu;c 
utrum  sit  Deus,  ignoret:  respondent,  Credit;  et  ad  cautera 
sic  respondent  singula  quae  quaeruntur,  &c. 

10  Aug.  Serm.  110.  de  Tempore,  t.  10.  p.  304.  Fidejussores 
pro  ipsis  respondent,  quod  abrenuncient  diabolo,  pompis  et 
operibus  ejus. 

"  Aug.  de  Peccator.  Meritis,  lib.  1.  cap.  31.  Vellem 
aliquis  istorum  qui  contraria  sapiunt,  inihi  baptizandum 
parvulum  afferret.  Ipse  certe  mihi  erat  responsurus  pro 
eodem  parvulo  quem  geslaret,  qnia  ille  pro  se  respondere 
non  posset.  Quomodo  ergo  dicturus  erat  eum  renunciare 
diabolo,  cujus  in  eo  nihil  esset  ?  Quomodo  converti  ad  Deum, 


a  quo  nnn  esset  aversus  ?  Credere  inter  cactera  remissionem 
peccatorum,  quae  illi  tiulla  tribueretur  ?  Ego  quidem  si  con- 
tra  euin  haec  sentiie  existimarem,  nec  ad  sacrainenta  cum 
parvulo  intrare  perinitterem. 

l2_Aug.  Ep.  23.  ad  Bonifac.  Nonne  semel  immolatus  est 
Chnstus  inseipso?  Et  tamen  in  sacramento  non  soium 
per  omnes  Paschne  solennitates,  sed  oniui  tlie  populis  im- 
molatur ;  nec  iitique  mentitur  qui  intcrrogatus  eiun  respon- 
derit  lminolart  Si  enun  sacramenta  quamlam  si.nilit  ulinem 
earum  rerum  quarum  sacramentasuut  uon  haberent,  sacia- 
nienta  non  essent.  Ex  hac  autem  similitudine  plerunique 
etiam  ipsarum  rerutn  nomina  accipiunt.  Sicut  ergo  se- 
cunduin  quendam  modum  sacramentum  corporis  Christi  cor- 
pus  Chriati  est,  sacramentum  sanguinis  Christi  sanguis 
Christi  est,  ita  sacramentum  fidei  fiiles  est.  Ac  per  hoc 
cum  respondetur  parvulus  credere,  qui  fidei  nondum  habet 
affectum,  respondetur  fidem  habere  propter  fidei  sucramen- 
tum,  et  convertere  se  ad  Deum  propter  conversionis  sacra- 
mentiim,  quia  et  ipsa  respousio  ad  celcbrationem  pcrtinet 
sacraiuenti. 
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or  habit.  of  faith,  the  mcaning  of  the  answer  is, 
That  Iil'  has  faath  becausc  of  the  sacrament  of  faitli, 
and  is  convertcd  to  God  because  of  the  sacramcnt 
of  conversion  ;.for  these  answers  appertain  to  the 
cclebration  of  the  sacvamcnt.  So  that,  according 
to  St.  Austin,  when  an  infant  is  said  to  have  failh, 
the  mcaning  is  only  that  hc  rcccives  the  sacramcnt 
of  failh,  which  faith  hc  is  bound  to  cmbracc  whcn 
he  comcs  to  undcrstand  it.  In  the  mean  timc  hc  is 
called  a  believer,  because  he  receives  thc  sacrament 
of  faith,  and  is  entcrcd  into  thc  covcnant  of  God  by 
his  sponsors,  who  supply  that  par!  for  him  wfaich  hc 
cannot  pcrform  in  his  own  pcrson.  This  was  tlie 
first  duly  of  sponsors  toward  children. 

Tlic  othcr  was,  that  thcy  wcrc   to 
ind  to targniini.  bc  g\iardians  of  thcir  spiritual  life  for 

ians  of  Itieii   s|,int-       ,         _  ,  .  , 

nai  life  for  ihc  fu-  the  futurc,  aiul  to  take  carc  bv  good 

ture. 

admoiiitioiis  and  good  instructions 
that  tlicy  performed  fheir  part  of  thc  covenant 
they  wcrc  now  engaged  in.  St.  Austin"  makes 
sponsors  thenisclves  concerned  in  thiscovcnant  with 
God,  and  therefore  pivssrs  it  as  a  duty  upon  them, 
that  tlicv  sliould  not  onlyby  their  examples,  but  by 
their  words  and  instructions,  teacfa  them  the  grcat 
dutics  of  chastity,  htiinility,  sobriety,  and  pcace,  for- 
asmuch  as  tlicv  had  answcrcd  in  thcir  stcad,  that 
they  renounced  the  devil,  his  pomps,  and  his  works. 
And  in  another  place  "  he  more  particularly  specifies 
thcir  obligations  :  Thal  ihey  should  admonish  them 
to  livc  cfaastely,  and  preserve  tfaeir  virginity  to  mar- 
riagc,  to  refrain  thcir  tongues  from  evil-speaking 
and  perjury,  not  to  accustom  thcir  moutlis  to  filthy 
and  lascivious  songs,  not  to  be  proud  nor  envious, 
not  to  retain  anger  nor  hatrcd  in  theiv  heavts,  not 
to  obscvve  divination  ov  soothsaying,  nov  to  hang 
phylacteriee  ov  diabolical  characters  upon  tlicir  own 
bodics  or  their  rclations  ;  tokecpand  liold  thecatho- 
lic  faith,  to  frcquent  the  church,  to  licar  tlie  Scvip- 
turcs  rcad  wilh  attention,  to  cntcrtain  strangcrs,  and 
wasfa  their  fcct,  according  to  what  was  said  to  tfaem 
in  baptism,  to  live  pcaccably,  to  bc  peacemakers 
among  disagrceing  bretfaren,  and  to  honour  the 
priests  and  thciv  parents  witfa  tlic  love  of  sincere 
charity.  These  were  such  things  as  they  had  pro- 
mised  for  childrcn  in  baptism,  and  thcvcfore  thcy 
were  bound  by  compact  with  God  to  use  their  ut- 


13  Aug.  Serm.  116.  de  Temporp,  t.  10.  p.  304.  Non  so- 
lum  exemplis,  sed  etiam  verbis,  ens  ail  omne  npus  bonum 
admonprp  dpbetis. — Posiea-piam  baptizati  fuerint,  de  casti- 
tatp,  dp  humilitaip,  dp  sobriptate  vel  pare  eos  admonere  vel 
docere  non  desinant,  et  agnoscant  sp  fidejnssores  esse  ipso- 
rum.  Pro  ipsis  enim  respondent,  quod  abrenuncient  dia- 
bolo,  pompis  et  operibus  pjus. 

11  Aug.  Sprm.  1G3.  de  Temp. 

15  Cyril.  Com.  in  Joh.  xi.  26.  t.  4.  p.  G83.  "Yirtp  6i  twv 
eo-X«Tij  vocrw  KaTttXiiunivwv,  uiWovtwv  te  &La  thto  fiair- 
TL^todai,  Kal  a-jroTCLTTOvTai  Ttvts  Kal  avvTaTTOVTat. 

16  Fulgent.  de  Bapt.  ^Ethiopis,  cap.  7.  p.  610.  Factum 
est,  ut  confessionein  tempore  praeterito  redditam,  quia  non 


most  endeavours  to  engage  their  spiritual  pupils  to 
perform  them. 

Another  sort  of  snonsors  were  such 

1  Sect.  6. 

as  were   appointed  to  make  answers     A  """"^  ,or|  »' 

I  r  sponiiora,    for    tuch 

for  such  persons,  as  by  reason  of  !'!!,','"  ,1,!;,[1"1™,''lri" 
some  infirmity  could  not  answcr  for  thc"""'lv"- 
thcmsclves.  I  have  observcd  beforc,  that  such 
adult  persons  as  were  suddenly  struck  spccchless,  or 
seized  with  a  frenzy  by  the  violence  of  a  distcmper, 
migfat  yct  be  baptizcd,  if  any  of  thcir  fricnds  could 
testify  tliat  tlicy  had  beforehand  desired  baptism: 
and  in  tliis  case  the  same  friends  became  sponsors 
for  (hcm,  making  the  very  same  answcrs  for  tliem 
as  they  did  for  children.  This  we  learn  from  Cyril 
of  Alcxandria,  who  assures  us,  That  when  mcn  wcre 
scizcd  with  extremity  of  sickness,15  and  il  was 
thought  propcr  upon  that  account  to  baptize  thcm, 
there  wcre  some  appointed  to  make  botb  tlie  ve- 
nunciations  and  confcssions  in  their  name.  And 
so  it  i-s  in  the  account  which  Fulgcntius"  gives  of 
the  African  ncgro,  who  just  bcfore  liis  bajitism  fcll 
sick  of  a  fcvcr,  which  bcrcavcd  him  of  his  scnscs, 
and  made  hiin  specchless  :  hc  was  baptized,  for  all 
tliis,  having  his  sponsors  to  answcr  in  his  name,  as 
if  i!  had  bccn  for  an  infant.  So  tbat  all  those  ca- 
nons  which"  spcak  of  baptizing  dumb  persons  in 
cases  of  extrcmity,  thougfa  thcy  do  not  expvessly  ve- 
quive  sponsovs  for  them,  yct  are  to  be  understoodas 
intcnding  thcm,  according  fo  the  usual  practicc  of 
the  churcli.  And  if  (hc  party  hajipcncd  to  recover 
aftcr  such  a  baptism,  it  was  thc  sponsor's  duty,  not 
only  to  acquaint  him,  as  a  witness,  wilh  what  was 
donc  for  Iiim,  but  also,  as  a  guardian  of  his  bcliavi- 
our,  to  induce  bim  to  makc  good  thc  promises,  whicfa 
he  in  his  name  had  made  for  him.  For  this  was  the 
indispensabledutyof  suretiesin  all  cascs  whatsoever. 
Thc  third  sort  of  sponsors  wcrc  for 

1  r       T      1  11  Sert     7. 

such  sort  ol  adult  persons  as  wcrc  able     Ti,e  thirn  jnri  nt 

■pomon   for  all  ,i- 

to  answcr  for  thcmsclvcs  ;    for  these  •< '"  p<-i«>i»  in  ge- 

uvral. 

also  had  their  sjionsors,  and  no  per- 
sons  anciently  were  baptized  without  them.  These 
are  spoken  of  not  only  by  Uionysius'9  and  the  au- 
thor  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,19  but  by  many 
othcr  more  unqucstionable  writers.  Victor  Uticen- 
sis  tells  us20  of  one  Muritta  a  deacon,  who  was  spon- 
ror  for  Elpidiphorus  at  Carthage.     And  Palladius'JI 


potuit  in  hora  baptismi  reddpre  proptpr  infirmitatpm  cor- 
poris,  adjutorio  fraternse  rcdderet  charitatis.  Vid.  Gpniiad. 
dp  Eccl.  Dogin.  c.  52. 

17  See  chap  5.  sect.  2. 

18  Dionys.  Fccl.  Hierarch.  cap.  2.  p.  252. 

19  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  3.  cap.  16. 

20  Victor.  dp  Persecut.  Vandal.  lib.  3.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  7. 
p.  613.  Hic  dudum  fuerat  apud  nos  in  ecclesia  Fausti  bap- 
tizatus,  quem  venerabilis  Muritta  diaconus  de  alveo  fontis 
susceperat  generatum. 

21  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  12.  Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  I.at.  t.  2. 
p.  915.   'A-rrooi^iTat  tov  'Pu<plvov  6  aytos  dwb  Te  d\pdvTU 

|     fiaTTTLCT/JLaTO-S. 
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says,  Evagrius  Ponticus  performcd  Ihe  same  of- 
fice  for  Rufinus  the  great  statesman,  and  pr<e- 
fectus-prcctorio  under  Arcadius.  St.  Atistin  often 
mentions  them,  but  thcn  he  also  acquaints  us,  that 
it  vvas  no  part  of  their  office  to  make  responscs  for 
their  pupils  in  baptism,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  in- 
fants  and  sick  persons  who  could  not  answcr  for 
themsclvcs.  For  though  the  church  acccpted  it22 
in  the  case  of  infants  by  rcason  of  their  disability, 
yet  she  would  not  allow  adult  persons  to  answer  by 
proxy,  who  were  able  to  ansvver  for  themselves ; 
there  being  something  of  natural  reason  in  that 
saying  in  the  Gospel,  "  He  is  of  age,  let  him  spcak 
for  himself."  The  most  rustic  capacitics  andmean- 
est  understandings  even  in  the  weaker  sex,  would 
not  ordinarily  excuse  them  froin  doing  this  in  their 
o\\n  persons,  unless,  as  Gennadius23  says,  they 
were  so  heavy  and  dull,  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
lcarning,  in  which  condition  their  sponsors  were 
required  to  answer  for  them  as  for  little  children, 
from  whom  they  differed  so  little  in  understanding. 
But  in  ordinary  cases  this  was  no 
■tti.o"  juiy  »as  office  of  the  sponsors,  when  men  w7ere 

nol    l"    answer    in    .  -        ,  , 

tbcirnames.hiitoniy  m  a  capacity  to  answer  for  themselves. 

toadmonishandm-    _.,     .     r     ,      ,        .  , 

bitoci  tiwm  bi-fore  Their  only  business  was  to  be  cura- 

and  aftir  baptism.  ** 

tors  and  guardians  of  thcir  spiritual 
life ;  to  which  purposc,  it  was  incumbent  on  thcm 
to  take  care  of  their  instruction  and  morals,  as  well 
before  as  after  baptism.  Upon  this  account  the 
deaconesses  were  usually  employed  in  the  private 
instruction  of  women,  to  teach  them  how  to  make 
their  responses  in  baptism.  And  this  was  one  quali- 
fication  required  in  deaconesses  by  some  ancient 
canons,21  that  they  should  bc  persons  of  such  good 
understanding  as  to  be  fible  to  instruct  the  ignorant 
and  rustic  women,  how  to  make  their  responses  to 
the  interrogatories  which  the  minister  should  put 
to  them  in  baptism,  and  how  to  order  their  con- 
versation  afterward,  as  has  been  observed  in  an- 
other  place.25 

And   by  some   ancient    rules    this 
This  offiw chietij  office  was  chiefly  imposed  upon  dea- 

Smposed  npon  dea-  J  r  r 

cons  a.d   deacon-   conesses,  to   be  sponsors  tor  women, 

esscs.  t 

as  the  deacons  were  obliged  to  be  for 


men.  For  so  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions  seems  to  reprcsent  it,  when  he  orders26  a 
deacon  to  be  susceptor  for  a  man,  and  a  dcaconess 
for  a  woman,  in  baptism.  And  we  find  the  sacrcd 
virgins  often  mcntioned  as  concerned  in  this  office. 
St.  Austin,  as  we  hcard  before,  speaks  of  them27  as 
presentingexposcd  children  to  baptism,  though  thcy 
had  no  childrcn  of  their  ovvn,  nor  intentled  to  have 
any.  And  in  the  Life  of  Epiphanius28  we  read, 
that  as  one  Lucian  was  his  godfather  in  baptism,  so 
Bernice,  a  sacred  virgin,  w*as  godmother  to  his  sister. 
Whence  it  appears,  that  at  first  the  sacred  virgins 
and  monastics  vvere  thought  as  proper  persons  as 
any  to  take  this  weighty  office  upon  thcm.  Though 
aftervvard,  in  the  French  church,  by  a  canon29  of 
the  council  of  Auxerre,  monks  are  prohibited  from 
being  sponsors  in  baptism.  And  so  the  prohibition 
slands  in  the  Romish  church  to  this  day. 

But  anciently  there  was  no  prohibi-  Sect  10 

tion  of  any  sorts  of  men  from  per-  hibit^K^bSIS 
forming  this  charitable  office,  save  s"onsors- 
only  of  such  as  unqualified  themselves,  by  going 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Fathers,  as  we  heard  before,  were  frequently  spon- 
sors  for  their  own  children ;  and  I  knovv  of  no  pro- 
hibition  of  this  before  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great, 
when  the  council  of  Mentz30  made  a  decree  against 
it,  forbidding  fathers  to  be  susceptors  to  their  ovvn 
sons  or  daughters  at  the  font  in  baptism.  Ancient- 
ly  also  presbyters  and  deacons  vvere  allowed  to  be 
sponsors,  though  this  is  also  now  prohibited  in  some 
provincial  councils  of  the  Romish  church  by  Car- 
dinal  Borromseo,31  in  the  last  age.  But  the  only 
persons  whom  the  ancients  excluded  from  this  office, 
vvere  catechumens,  energumens,  heretics,  and  peni- 
tents ;  that  is,  persons  who  either  were  yet  never  in 
full  communion  vvith  the  church,  as  being  them- 
selves  unbaptized;  or  else  such  as  had  forfeited  the 
privileges  of  their  baptism  and  church-communion 
by  their  errors,  or  crimes,  or  incapacity  to  assist 
others,  wrho  needed  assistance  themselves.  And  by 
some  canons,32  persons  who  were  never  confirmed, 
were  excluded  from  being  sponsors  both  in  baptism 
and  confirmation. 


22  Attg.  tle  Bapt.  lib.  4.  cap.  24.  Cttm  alii  pro  infjntibus 
respondent,  ut  implealur  circa  eos  celebratio  sacramenti, 
valet  iitique  ad  eornm  consccrationem,  qnia  ipsi  respmulere 
non  possuut.  At  si  pro  eo  qui  respondere  potest,  alius  re- 
spondeat,  non  itidem  valet,  &c. 

23  Gennad.  de  Eccl.  Dogm.  c.  52.  Si  vero  parvuli  sunt, 
vel  hebelcs,  qui  doctrinam  non  capiant,  rcspundeant  pro 
illis  qui  eos  offernnt  jttxta  morem  baptizandi. 

21  Conc.  Carthag.  4.  can.  12.  Vidtiae  vel  sanctimoniales 
quoe  ad  ministerimu  baptizandarum  mulierum  eligtmtur,  tam 
instructas  sntad  officium,  ut  possint  apto  et  sancto  sermone 
docere  imperitas  et  rusticas  mulieres,  tempore  quo  baptizan- 
daesunt,  qualiterbaptizatori  respondeant,  et  qualiter  acccpto 
baptismate  vivant. 

*  See  Book  II.  chap.  22.  scct.  9. 

26  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  3.  c.   16.     Tov  fiti/  avona   VTroSt- 


\trrdw  6  oiukovos,  Ttjv  oe  yvvaLKa  t)  &LaKOvos. 

27  Aug.  Ep.  23.  ad  Bonifac.  Aiiquando  etiam  quos  crude- 
liter  parentes  exposuerunt,  nutriendos  a  quibuslibet,  noninin- 
quam  a  sacris  virginibus  colliguntur,  et  ab  eis  offcruntur  ad 
baptismum.  Quae  certe  proprios  iilios  non  habtierunt  ullos, 
nec  habere  disponunt. 

28  Vita  Epiphan.  n.  8.  t.  2.  p.  324.    "Os  Kai  TraTi1)»  uvtou 

tyevifdij  i-iriTov  dylov  (/jtoTto-/iaxus. HepvLKi]VTi)v  dyiav 

irapdtvov,  n  Tt9  kyivno  /iijTiip  tJJs  ddiX^pfji  'E-7rL<paviov. 

29  Conc.  Antissiodor.  can.  25.  Non  licet  abbali  tilimn  de 
baptismo  suscipere;  nec  monachis  commatres  habere. 

30  Conc.  Mogunt.  an.  813.  can.55.  Nullus  igitur  proprium 
filium  vel  filiam  de  fonte  baptismatis  suscipiat. 

31  Borromae.  Synod.  Dioeces.  2.  Decret.  18. 

32  Conc.  Moguntinum,  ap.  Gratian.  de  Consecrat.  Dist.  4. 
cap.  102.    In  baptismate  vel  in  chrismatc,  non  potest  alium 
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Fnim  vvhat  has  been  said,  (he  reader 
i.  anTTr."  wiH  also  easily  observe,  that  anciently 
anaTwoman  ?ov"i  no  more  but  one  sponsor  was  required, 

and  that  was  a  man  for  a  man,  and  a 
woman  for  a  vvoman ;  for  we  never  read  of  more 
than  one,  in  all  the  accounts  of  the  ancients,  and 
one  of  the  same  sex  for  adult  persons.  In  the  case 
of  infants,  there  vvas  no  regard  had  to  the  difference 
of  sex:  for  a  virgin  might  be  a  sponsor  for  a  man- 
child,  and  a  father  for  his  ovvn  children,  vvhcther 
they  vvere  male  or  female.  And  one  sponsor  was 
sufficient  in  any  case.  Some  rules  forbid  more  than 
one,  either  in  baptism  or  confirmation :  as  that  de- 
cree  of  Leo,33  cited  by  Gratian,  which  says,  No  more 
than  one,  whether  man  or  vvoman,  shall  be  admitted 
as  surety  for  a  child  in  baptism:  and  the  like  to  be 
observed  in  confirmation.  Wbich  rule  vvas  renevved 
and  conlirmed  by  the  council  of  Metz,34  but  upon  a 
reason  vvhich  is  something  peculiar.  For  they  con- 
clude,  that  because  there  is  but  one  God,  one  faith, 
one  baplism,  therefore  an  infant  ought  to  have  only 
one  sponsor,  whether  man  or  vvoman,  at  his  bap- 
tism  :  vvhich  I  mention  not  for  the  excellency  of 
the  reason,  but  only  to  show  vvhat  conformity  it 
bears  to  the  ancient  practice. 

.  .  ,,  Some  perhaps  will  here  be  desirous 

c*S?™^-"ihS  to  knovv  the  original  of  that  practice 
nan7?ip!nti!ira?  in  the  Romish  church,  vvhich  is  the 

occasion  of  so  many  dispensations  in 
matrimonial  causes,  arisi ng  from  the  prohibition  of 
sponsors  or  godfathers  marrying  vvithin  the  forbid- 
den  degrces  of  spiritual  relation.  Now,  that  which 
seems  to  have  givcn  the  first  tendency  tovvards  this, 
vvas  a  law  of  Justinian,  slill  cxtant  in  the  Code, 
wherein  he  forbids3'  any  man  to  marry  a  vvoman, 
whether  she  be  a  slave  or  frcc,  for  whom  he  had 
bcen  godfather  in  baptism  vvhcn  she  was  a  childj 
because  nothing  does  induce  a  more  paternal  affec- 
tion,  or  juster  prohibition  of  marriage,  than  this  tie, 
by  vvhich  their  souls  are  iu  a  divine  manner  united 
together.  Now,  this  lavv  extended  no  further  than 
to  prohibit  marriage  in  this  immediate  rclation ; 
and  it  could  not  affect  very  many,  vvhilst  parents 
were  commonly  sponsors  for  their  ovvn  children, 
and  the  sacred  virgins,  or  the  deaconnesses,  or  the 
clergy,  for  others  ;  and  men  vvere  sponsors  for  men, 


and  women  for  women.  Eut  aftervvard  this  was 
improved  a  little  further :  for  the  council  of  Trullo3" 
forbids  the  godfather  not  only  to  marry  the  infant, 
but  the  mothcr  of  the  infant,  for  vvhom  he  answersi 
and  orders  them  that  have  done  so,  first  to  be  sepa- 
rated,  then  to  do  the  penance  of  fornicators.  This 
prohibition  vvas  extended  to  more  degrces  in  the 
follovving  ages,  and  grew  so  extravagant,  that  the 
council  of  Trent  thought  it  a  matter  worthy  of  their 
reformation ;  though  still  by  their  rules  this  spirit- 
ual  relation37  was  extended  to  more  dcgrees  than 
either  the  lavvs  of  Justinian  or  the  canons  of  Trullo 
had  prohibitcd.  For  they  forbid  marriage  not  only 
between  the  sponsors  and  their  children,  but  also 
betvveen  the  sponsors  themselves ;  and  the  father 
and  mother  of  the  baptized  is  not  to  marry  a  spon- 
sor;  nor  may  the  baptizer  marry  the  baptized,  nor 
the  father  or  mother  of  the  baptized,  because  of  the 
spiritual  relation  that  is  contracted  betwreen  them, 
But  they  forbid  above  two  sponsors  to  appear  for  a 
child,  and  if  more  than  two  appear,  they  are  not 
bound  by  this  lavv  of  spiritual  relation,  though  the 
canon  lavv88  had  determined  otherwise  in  former 
ages.  Yet,  after  all  their  regulations  about  this 
matter,  there  remain  a  thousand  difficulties  to  ex- 
ercise  the  pens  of  the  Roman  casuists,  vvhich  the 
reader  that  is  curious  may  find  referred  to  by  So- 
teallus  and  Barbosa,3''  in  their  Declarations  and 
Remissions  on  the  council  of  Trent. 

There  is  one  thing  indeed  ordered 
by  that  council,  vvhich  was  anciently 
of  good  use,  though  not  for  the  pur- 
pose  for  vvhich  they  appointed  it. 
That  is,  that  not  only  the  names  of  the  baptized, 
but  also  the  namcs  of  the  sponsors,  should  be  regis- 
tered  in  the  books  of  the  church.  The  council  of 
Trent  orders  it,  only  that  men  might  know  what 
persons  vvere  forbidden  to  marry  by  this  spiritual 
relation.  But  anciently  it  had  a  much  better  use, 
that  the  church  might  knovv  who  were  sponsors, 
and  that  they  might  be  put  in  mind  of  their  duty, 
by  being  entered  upon  record,  vvhich  vvas  a  stand- 
ing  memorial  of  their  obligations.  This  custom  we 
find  mentioned  in  the  author  under  the  name  of 
Dionysius,  where  he  describes  the  ceremony  of  ad- 
mitting  catechumens  together  vvith  their  sponsors. 


Scct    13 
Whjr  Ihe  namre  ol 

tl.c  -ponsorBor.leied 
to  be  rea.steied  in 
tlie  books  of  tlte 
cl.urch. 


suscipere  in  filioliun, qui  11011  est  ipsevcl  baptizatus  vel  con- 
iirmatus. 

33  Gratian.  de  Consecrat.  Dist.  4.  cap.  101.  Non  plures 
atl  suscipieuduin  debaptUmo  infautcm  accedant  quam  unus, 
sive  vir,  sive  mulier.    Iu  confirmatiune  quoque  id  ipsum  liat. 

31  Conc.  Meteuse,  cap.  12,  cited  by  Vicecomes. 

35  Justin.  Cod.  lib.  5.  Tit.  4.  de  Nuptiis,  Leg.  26.  Ea 
persona  omnimodo  ad  nuptias  venire  prohibenda,  quam 
aliquis,  sive  alumna  sit,  sive  non,  a  sacrosancto  suscepit 
baplismate;  cum  nihil  alitid  sic  inducere  potest  paternam 
aflectionem,  et  justam  miptiarmn  prohibitionem,  quam  hu- 
jusmodi  nexus,  per  quem,  Deo  mediante,  animae  eorum  co- 
pulafae  sunt. 

3[i  Conc.  Trull.  can.  53.    "Eyvw/xiv  Tivas  Ik  tov  fimrrhf 


fxaTos  Tratoa?  dvabe~)(_Ofxivov3,  Kal  /ttra  touto  Tals  tKeivwv 
fxifTpdari  ya/xiKov  o-vva\\do-o-ovTa*  o-vvoikigiov.  bpiX,Ofxzv 
dird  tov  irapovTos  fxtfbiv  toiouto  irpa^ifvat, 

37  Conc.  Trident.  Sess.  24.  de  Reforin.  Matrimon.  cap.  2. 
Inter  susceptores  ac  baptizatum  ipsum,  et  illius  patrem  ac 
matretn,  necnon  inter  baptizantem  et  baptizatum,  baptiza- 
tiqtie  patrein  ac  matrem,  tantum  spiritualis  cognatio  con- 
trahatur. 

33  Sext.  Decretal.  lib.  4.  Tit.  3.  de  Cognat.  Spirit.  cap. 
3.  Si  plures  acccsseriut,  spirilualis  cognatio  inde  contrahi- 
tur,  &c. 

30  Canon.  Cunc.  Trid.  cum  Remissionibus  Barbosae,  Co- 
lon.  1621. 
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The  bishop  first  explains  lo  the  catechumen  the 
laws  and  rules  of  a  divine  life  and  conversation, 
and  then  asks  him  whcther  he  purposes  so  to  live? 
Which  when  he  has  promised,  he  lays  his  hand 
upon  his  head,  and  orders  the  priest  to  register*0 
both  the  man  and  his  sponsor.  Afterward  he  speaks 
of  reciting  their  names  out  of  these  registers,  when 
men  were  presented  by  their  sponsors  immediately 
to  be  baptized.  And  thus  much  of  the  use  of 
sponsors  in  the  primitive  church. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF    THE    UNCTION    AND    THE    SIGN     OF    THE    CROSS 
IN    BAPTISM. 

sect.  i.  ^"E  nn<l  *n  some  of  the  ancient  ritual- 
•lo/uncHonCibip-  ists,  but  not  in  all,  mention  made  of 
an  unction  preceding  baptism,  and 
used  by  way  of  preparation  for  it.  They  who  first 
describe  it,  speak  of  it  as  used  either  immediately 
after  the  confession  of  faith,  as  the  author '  of  the 
Constitutions  ;  or  else  between  the  renunciation  and 
the  confession,  as  Cyril  of  Jerusalem2  describes  it. 
But  there  is  no  mention  of  this  unction  either  in 
Justin  Martyr  or  Tertullian.  For  though  Tertul- 
lian  speaks  of  an  unction  among  the  ceremonies  of 
baptism;  yet,  as  Daille3  rightly  observes,  it  was  not 
this  unction  preceding  baptism,  but  the  unction 
which  followed  after  it  in  confirmation,  accompa- 
nied  with  imposition  of  hands,  which  belongs  to 
another  subject.  For  it  is  plain  from  Tertulhan, 
that  neither  of  these  were  given  before  baptism,  but 
when  men4  were  come  out  of  the  water,  then  they 
were  anointed  with  the  holy  unction,  and  had  im- 
position  of  hands,  in  order  to  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Whence  I  think  Daille's  conjecture  very 
just  and  reasonable,  that  the  unction  preceding bap- 
tism  is  of  later  date,  and  was  not  as  yet  adopted 
among  the  ceremonies  of  baptism  in  the  time  of 
Tertulhan. 

But  the  writers   of  the  followin? 

Sect.  2. 

or  the  difference  ages  speak  distinctlv  of  two  unctions, 

betwixt  tliis  and  °  r  J 

chmm  in  connrma-  the  one  before,  the  other  after  bap- 

tion.  '  F 

tism ;  which  they  describe  by  different 


names  and  difierent  ceremonies,  to  distinguish  them 
one  from  the  other.  The  first  they  commonly  call 
XpiW  hvotikov  t\aiov,  the  unction  of  thc  mystical 
oil,  and  the  other,  xpio-ti/  fiipov,  or  ^pitr/ta,  the  anctioa 
of  chrism.  They  both  agree  in  this,  that  the  bishop 
only  consecrated  them,  whether  for  the  use  of  bap- 
tism  or  confirmation.  The  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tions  gives  us  a  form  of  consecration  to  be  usetl  by 
the  bishop  in  sanctifying  oil  for  this  unction  before 
baptism,  where  hc  prays5  to  God,  that  he  would 
sanctify  the  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
grant  it  spiritual  grace,  and  efficacious  power,  that 
it  might  be  subservient  to  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
the  preparation  of  men  to  make  their  profession  in 
baptism,  that  such  as  were  anointed  therewith,  be- 
ing  freed  from  all  impiety,  might  become  worthy  of 
the  initiation  according  to  the  command  of  his  only 
begotten  Son.  And  this  power  of  consecration  is 
reserved  to  the  bishop  in  all  the  canons  of  the  an- 
cient  councils,  of  which  more  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  confirmation.  In  the  mean  time,  I  ob- 
serve,  1.  That  these  two  went  by  different  names. 
The  author  of  the  Constitutions  calls  the  firsts 
mystical  oil,  and  the  other  mystical  chrism,  and  has 
a  distinct  form  of  consecration  for  each  of  them. 
And  the  same  distinction  in  name  is  observed  by 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,7  and  the  authors  under  the  name 
of  Justin  Martyr,9  and  Dionysius.9  2.  They  differed 
in  the  time  of  administering  them.  For  the  one 
was  given  before  the  party  went  into  the  water,  the 
other  after  he  came  out  of  it  again.  Which  is  clear 
from  all  the  forementioned  authors,  and  from  St. 
Ambrose,  who  speaks  of  an  unction  with  oil10  before 
baptism.  As  also  the  author  of  the  Recognitions 
under  the  name  of  Clemens  Romanus,"  who  tells 
persons  that  were  to  be  baptized,  that  they  were 
first  to  be  anointed  with  oil  consecrated  by  prayer. 
3.  They  differed  in  respect  to  the  persons  concerned 
in  the  administration.  For  the  unction  before  bap- 
tism  was  often  done  by  a  deacon  or  a  deaconess ; 
but  that  after  baptism,  by  the  bishop  himself  most 
commonly,  or  at  least  by  a  presbyter  in  some  pecu- 
liar  cases.  The  author  of  the  Constitutions,12  speak- 
ing  particularly  of  the  unction  before  the  baptism 
of  women,  orders  the  bishop  to  anoint  the  head,  the 
deacon  the  forehead,  and  the  deaconesses  the  other 
parts  of  the  body.  But  the  chrism  after  baptism  is 
reserved  to  the  bishop  only.     Lastly,  They  differed 


40  Dionys.  de  Hierarch.  Eccl.  cap.  2.  p.  253.  'lepdpx'is 
d-jroypd\f/a<rdai  KiXtvii.  tois  leptveri  tov  dvopa  <cai  tov 
dva&oyov.  It.  p.  204.  Kai  tii/os  tepttoc  ts  t;]s  diroypa<ptis 
aiiTov  ti  <eai  tov  dvd6o\ov  KijpvjravTos,  &c. 

1  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  cap.  41. 

•   Cyril.  Catech.  Myst.  2.  n.  3. 

3  Dalbe.  de  Confirmat.  lib.  2.  cap.  11.  p.  181. 

4  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  cap.  7.  Exinde  egressi  de  lavacro 
perunguimur  benedicta  unctione  de  pristina  disciplina,  qua 
ungui  oleo  de  cornu  in  sacerdotium  solebant,  &c. 

s  Cuustit.  Apost.  hb.  7.  cap.  42. 
2   M 


6  Constit.  lib.  7.  c.  42.  Mvo-tlkov  i-Xaiov.     Lib.  7.  c.  44. 
MvtTTtKov  /xvpov.     Vid.  lib.  3.  cap.  17. 
'  Cyril.  Catech.  Myst.  2.  n.  3.  et  Catech.  3.  n.  3. 

8  Justin.  Resp.  ad  Orthod.  qu.  137 

9  Dionys.  de  Eccl.  Hierar.  cap.  2.  p.  253. 

10  Ambros.  de  Sacramentis,  lib.  1.  c.  2.  Venimus  ad 
fontem — Unctus  es  quasi  athleta  Christi,  quasi  luctainen 
hujus  sajculi  luctaturus. 

"  Clem.  Recognit.  lib.  3.  c.  67.  Baptizabitur  auteia 
unusquisque  vestrum — perunctus  primo  oleo  per  orationem 
sanctificato.  '-  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  3.  c.  15  et  16. 
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in  the  design  and  intent  of  them.  For  the  design 
of  the  first  unction  was  to  prepare  them  for  baptism, 
and  enter  them  on  their  combat  with  Satan,  as 
champions  of  Christ ;  the  other  was  to  consummate 
and  confirm  their  baptism  with  the  consignation  or 
seal  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

sect.  3.  Cyril  of   Jerusalem,  speaking    of 

u.r.Tnn^^dlh""*  the  former  unction,13  says,  Men  were 
reason  of  it  anointed  from  head  to  foot  with  this 

exorcised  or  consecrated  oil,  and  this  made  them 
partakers  of  the  true  olive  tree,  Jesus  Christ.  For 
they  bcing  cut  out  of  a  wild  olive  tree,  and  ingrafted 
into  a  good  olive  tree,  were  made  partakers  of  the 
fatness  of  the  good  olive  tree.  Therefore  that  ex- 
orcised  oil  was  a  symbol  of  their  partaking  of  the 
fatncss  of  Christ,  and  an  indication  of  the  flight  and 
destruction  of  the  adverse  power.  For  as  the  in- 
sufflations  of  the  saints,  and  invocation  of  God,  do, 
like  a  vehement  flame,  burn  and  put  the  devils  to 
flight ;  so  this  exorcised  oil,  by  prayer  and  invoca- 
tion  of  God,  gains  such  a  power,  as  not  only  to  burn 
up  and  purge  away  the  footsteps  of  sin,  but  also  to 
repel  all  the  powers  of  the  invisible  wickcd  one,  the 
devil.  St.  Ambrose  compares  it  to  the  anointing 
of  wrestlers  before  they  enter  their  combat :  Thou 
camest  to  the  font,  says  he,  and  wast  anointed'4 
as  a  champion  of  Christ,  to  fight  the  fight  of  this 
world.  The  author  under  the  name  of  Justin 
Martyr,  distinguishing  between  the  two  unctions, 
says,  Men15  were  first  anointed  with  the  ancient  oil, 
that  they  might  be  Christ's,  that  is,  the  anointed  of 
God;  but  they  were  anointed  with  the  precious 
ointment  (after  baptism)  in  remembrance  of  him 
who  reputed  the  anointing  of  himself  with  ointment 
to  be  his  burial.  The  author  of  the  Constitutions 
likewise  uses  the  same  distinction  :  Thou  shalt  first 
of  all ,6  anoint  him  with  the  holy  oil,  then  baptize 
him  with  water,  and  afterward  sign  him  with  the 
ointment :  that  the  anointing  with  oil  may  be  the 
participation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  water  may 
be  the  symbol  of  death,  and  the  signing  with  oint- 
ment  may  be  the  seal  of  the  compact  made  with  God. 
But  if  there  be  neither  oil,  nor  ointment,  water  is 
sufficient  both  for  the  unction  and  the  seal  and  the 
confession  of  Him  with  whom  we  die.  So  that  this 
was  only  a  ceremony  of  baptism,  which  might  be 
omitted  without  any  detriment  to  the  substance  or 
essential  part  of  it.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
testimony  of  St.  Chrysostom,  who  says,"  Every  per- 


son,  before  he  was  baptized,  was  anointed,  as  wres- 
tlers  entering  the  field :  and  this,  not  as  the  high 
priest  was  anointed  of  old,  only  on  the  head,  or 
right  hand,  or  ear,  but  all  over  his  body,  because  he 
came  not  only  to  be  taught,  but  to  exercise  himself 
in  a  fight  or  combat.  This  is  the  account  which 
they  give  of  this  unction  preceding  baptism. 

Dr.  Cave 18  and  some  other  learned 
persons  are  of  opinion,  that  together     n.e'  B?gn  of  u» 

....  .  ,  .  .    .  crossfreqtientlviised 

Wlth  thlS  Unction,  the  Slgn  Of  the  CTOSS    in  the  ceremonieeol 
,        ,  ,  baplism.     Firsl,  In 

was  made  upon  the  forehead  of  the  Jhc ^m.ssion  oi-ca- 

A  tecnumens.     AmJ, 

party  baptized.  And  there  is  no  "7°™'/^.''*"™ 
question  to  be  made  of  this,  though 
all  the  passages  they  refer  to  are  not  direct  proofs 
of  it.  For  many  of  them  relate  to  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  the  unction  of  chrism  or  confirmation.  As 
particularly,  that  unction  which  Tertullian  speaks 
of,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  accompanying  it,  was 
not  the  unction  before  baptism,  but  that  which  fol- 
lowed  in  confirmation,  as  I  have  showed  before  in 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  Therefore,  to  under- 
stand  this  matter  exactly,  we  are  to  distinguish  at 
least  four  several  times,  when  the  sign  of  the  cross 
was  used,  during  the  preparation  or  consummation 
of  the  ceremonies  of  baptism.  I.  At  the  admission 
of  catechumens  to  the  state  of  catechumenship  and 
the  general  name  of  Christians.  2.  In  the  time  of 
exorcism  and  imposition  of  hands,  while  they  were 
passing  through  the  several  stages  of  catechumens. 
3.  At  the  time  of  this  unction  before  baptism.  4. 
And  lastly,  at  the  unction  of  confirmation,  which 
was  then  usually  the  conclusion  of  baptism  both  in 
adult  persons  and  infants ;  and  many  of  the  pas- 
sages  which  speak  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  bap- 
tism,  do  plainly  relate  to  this,  as  an  appendage  of 
baptism,  and  closely  joined  to  it,  as  the  last  cere- 
mony  and  consummation  of  it.  The  use  of  this 
sign  in  the  admission  of  catechumens,  I  have  al- 
ready  showed  before  from  St.  Austin,  and  the  Life  of 
Porphyrius,  bishop  of  Gaza."  And  the  frequent  use 
of  it  in  exorcism  and  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer, 
during  their  catechetical  exercises,  has  also  been 
noted20  in  treating  of  them  from  St.  Austin  and 
St.  Ambrose,  which  I  therefore  need  not  here 
repeat. 

The  third  use  of  it  was  in  this  unc-         gect  6 
tion    before    baptism.     For    so  the  M^ffiefore  «35 
author  under  the  name  of  Dionysius, 
describing  the  ceremony  of  anointing  the  party  be- 


13  Cyril.  Catech.  Myst.  2.  n.  3. 

14  Ambros.  de  Sacram.  lib.  1.  cap.  2.  Venimus  ad  fon- 
tem. — TJnctus  es  quasi  athleta  Christi,  quasi  luctamen  hujus 
saeculi  luctaturus. 

15  Justin.  Respon.  ad  Orthodox.  qu.  137.  Xpto/xtda  Sk  tw 
traXatio  IXaiw,  'iva  ytvutfxtQa  Xptfoi.  Tu>  Si  fxipu>,  irpos 
dvdfxvtfcrtv  tb  ti;i»  y^pirriv  tS  fxipn  ivTtirpiao-fxov  iavTK  Xo- 
yiCpfxivu. 

IJ  Const.   Apost.  lib.  7.  eap.  22.     Xpio-tis  Si  irpu>Tov  t» 


iXaiu>  dyiu>'  tirttTa  fSaTTTicriis  vSaTt,  tcat  TtXtvTaiov  rrrppa- 
yiaeis  fjLvpui'  'Iva  to  fxivxpio-fxa  fxtToyif  17  tb  'Ayiu  Tlvti/xa- 
T09,  to  Si  vSutp  crifxfioXov  tb  SravaTtt,  t<5  Si  fxipov  crrj>pny\s 
tuiv  avvdriKuiv,  &c. 

17  Chrys.  Hom.  6.  in  Colos.  p  1358.  '  AXtirptTat,  wa-irtp 
o't  ddXrtTat  tts  rdStov  ifx(3t)cr6fxtvot,  &C 

19  Cave,  Prim.  Christ.  par.  I.  cap.  10.  p.  318. 

19  See  Book  X.  chap.  1.  sect.  3. 

20  Book  X.  chap.  2.  sect.8. 
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fore  the  consecration  of  the  water,  says,  Thc  bishop 
begins  the  unction  by  thrice  signing  him21  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  then  commits  him  to  the 
priests  to  be  anointed  all  over  the  body,  whilst  he 
goes  and  consecrates  the  water  in  the  font.  St. 
Austin  also  may  be  understood  of  this,  when  he 
says,M  The  cross  is  always  joined  with  baptism. 
And  by  this  we  may  interpret  several  passages  in 
Cyprian,  as  where  he  tells  Demetrian,  They  only 
escape  who  are  born  again,  and  signed  with  the 
sign  of  Christ.  And  what  that  sign  is,  and  on  what 
part  of  the  body  it  is  made,  the  Lord  signified  in 
another  place,  saying,  "  Go  through  the  midst  of 
Jerusalem,  and  set  a  mark  upon  their  foreheads."23 
And  so  again  in  his  book  of  the  Unity  of  the  Church,24 
speaking  of  Uzziah's  leprosy,  he  says,  He  was  mark- 
ed  for  his  oflence  against  the  Lord  in  that  part  of 
his  body,  where  those  are  signed  who  obtain  his 
mercy.  Which  seems  plainly  to  refer  to  the  sign 
of  the  cross  made  in  baptism.  The  author  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  is  very  express  in  this 
matter.  For  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  se- 
veral  parts  and  ceremonies  used  in  baptism,  he 
says,25  The  water  is  to  represent  Chrisfs  burial,  the 
oil  to  represent  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  sign  of  the 
cross  to  represent  the  cross,  and  the  ointment  or 
chrism,  the  confirmation  of  men's  professions.  And 
not  improbably  St.  Jerom  might  refer  to  this,  though 
his  words  be  not  so  restrained  to  this  time  of 
unction,  when  he  says,  He  was  a  Christian,  born  of 
Christian  parents,  and  carried  the  banner  of  the 
cross28  in  his  forehead.  Some  add  also  those  words 
of  Cyprian,27  Let  us  guard  our  foreheads,  that  we 
may  preserve  the  sign  of  God  without  danger.  And 
those  of  Pontius28  in  his  Life,  where  speaking  of 
the  Christian  confessors  who  were  branded  by  the 
heathen  in  the  forehead,  and  sent  as  slaves  into  the 
mines,  he  says,  They  were  marked  in  the  forehead 
a  second  time ;  alluding  to  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
which,  as  Christians,  they  had  received  before. 
But  these  passages  do  not  necessarily  relate  to  bap- 
tism,  but  are  only  general  expressions  that  may  refer 


21  Dionys.  de  Hierar.  Eccl.  cap.  2.  p.  253.  '0  81  rplt 
Xpi<r£(us  Sia  tb  <r<ppayi<rai  Tpis  awap^a/itvo'S,  to  Xoiirov 
tois  ltptv<ri  tov  avhpa  ygicrai  iratfo-ei/uius  irapaSus,  &c. 

22  Aug.  Serm.  101.  de  Tempore,  p.  290.  Semper  enim 
cruci  baptisma  jungitur. 

23  Cypr.  ad  Demetrian.  p.  194.  Evadere  eos  solos  posse, 
qui  renati  et  signo  Christi  signati  fuerint,  alio  loco  Deus  lo- 

quitur. Quod  autem  fit  hoc  signum  et  qua  in  parte  cor- 

poris  positum,  manifestat  alio  in  loco  Deus,  dicens,  Transi 
per  mediam  Jerusalem,  et  notabis  signum  super  frontes  vi- 
rorum,  &c. 

24  Cypr.  de  Unit.  Eccl.  p.  116.-  In  fronte  maculatus  est, 
ea  parte  corporis  notatus,  offenso  Domino,  ubi  signantur  qui 
Dominum  promerentur. 

25  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  3.  c.  17.  T<5  ie  iiSwp  dvrl  Tacpjjs, 
xai  to  'iXaiov  dv-rl  HvtvfiaTos  'Ayiov,  i)  <r<ppayh  dvTi  tov 
«Tavpov,  to  /j.vpov  fttfJuiuKTi?  tj/s  o;uo\oyias. 

26  Hieron.  Ep.  113.  Prafat.  in  Job,  t.  3.    Ego  Christia- 
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to  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  any  other 
occasion ;  it  being  usual  in  those  times  to  rign 
themselves  upon  the  forehead  in  the  commonest 
actions  of  their  lives,  upon  every  motion,  as  Tertul- 
lian  expresses  it,29  at  their  going  out  and  coming 
in,  at  their  going  to  bath,  or  to  bed,  or  to  meals, 
or  whatever  their  employment  or  occasions  called 
them  to.  Yet  thus  far  it  may  be  argued  from 
them,  that  they  who  used  it  so  commonly  upon  all 
other  occasions,  would  hardly  omit  it  in  this  solemn 
unction  of  baptism.  And  therefore  these  allega- 
tions  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  sort  of  collateral  evi- 
dence  of  the  practice. 

Lastly,  It  was  always  used  in  the  SecU  g 

unction  of  confirmation.  And  that  uS^-JShSl! 
being  then  an  appendage  to  baptism,  atlon' 
what  was  done  in  it,  was  many  times  said  to  be 
done  in  baptism  ;  and  so  both  the  unction  and  sign 
of  the  cross  used  in  confirmation  are  ascribed  to 
baptism,  and  upon  that  account  sometimes  mistaken 
for  the  former  unction  and  consignation  preceding 
baptism.  There  was  no  unction  before  baptism  in 
the  time  of  Tertullian ;  but  there  was  one  imme- 
diately  after  it,  which,  together  with  imposition  of 
hands,  had  also  the  sign  of  the  cross  joined  with  it ; 
and  all  these  were  properly  ceremonies  of  confirma- 
tion,  which  came  after  baptism,  and  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  former.  Tertullian30  says, 
The  flesh  is  washed,  that  the  soul  may  be  cleansed ; 
the  flesh  is  anointed,  that  the  soul  may  be  conse- 
crated;  the  flesh  is  signed,  that  the  soul  may  be 
guarded ;  the  flesh  is  overshadowed  by  imposition  of 
hands,  that  the  soul  may  be  illuminated  by  the  Spi- 
rit ;  the  flesh  is  fed  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
that  the  soul  may  rec&ve  nourishment  or  fatness 
from  God.  Here  he  describes  all  things  in  order  as 
they  were  done  after  baptism  to  the  eucharist. 
There  was  an  unction,  and  a  signing  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  imposition  of  hands,  and  then  the 
eucharist.  So  that  this  sign  of  the  cross  plainly 
relates  to  the  unction  which  came  after  baptism, 
and  was  a  usual  ceremony  of  imposition  of  hands 


nus,  et  de  parentibus  Christianis  natus,  et  vexillum  crucis  in 
mea  fronte  portans. 

27  Cypr.  Ep.  50.  al.  58.  p.  125.  Muniatur  frons,  ut  signum 
Dei  incolume  servetur. 

28  Pontius.  Vit.  Cypr.  p.  4.  Confessores  frontium  notata- 
rum  secunda  inscriptione  signatos. 

29  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  cap.  3.  Ad  omnem  progressum 
atque  promotum,  ad  omnem  aditum  et  exitum,  ad  vestitum, 
ad  calceatum,  ad  lavacra,  ad  mensas,  ad  lumina,  ad  cubilia, 
ad  sedilia,  quscunque  nos  conversatio  exercet,  frontem 
crucis  signaculo  tenemus.  Vid.  Cyril.  Catech.  4.  n.  10. 
Catech.  13.  n.  19.  Chrysost.  Hom.  21.  ad  Popul.  Antioch. 

30  Tertul.  de  Resur.  cap.  8.  Caro  abluitur,  ut  anima 
emaculetur.  Caro  unguitur,  ut  anima  consecretur.  Caro 
signatur,  ut  et  anima  muniatur.  Caro  manus  impositione 
adumbratur,  ut  et  anima  Spiritu  illuminetur.  Caro  cor- 
pove  et  sanguine  Christi  vescitur,  ut  et  anima  de  Deo  sa- 
ginetur. 
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or  confirmation.  And  thus  we  are  to  understand 
that  other  passage  in  Tertullian,"  where  he  says, 
The  devil  apes  the  cercmonics  of  the  divine  sacra- 
ments  in  his  idol  mysteries.  He  baptizes  those  that 
believe  in  him  ;  he  promises  them  expiation  of  sins 
in  his  laver,  as  now  it  is  in  the  mysteries  of  Mithra ; 
he  signs  his  soldiers  in  the  forehead ;  he  celebrates 
also  the  oblation  of  bread,  &c.  Where  most  proba- 
bly  signing  in  the  forehead  relates  to  the  sign  of 
the  cross  in  confirmation,  which  comes  between 
baptism  and  the  eucharist.  And  so  in  Pope  Leo,32 
All  that  are  regenerated  in  Christ,  the  sign  of  the 
cross  makes  them  kings,  and  the  unction  of  the 
Spirit  consecrates  thcm  priests ;  meaning  in  the 
same  sense  as  St.  Peter  says,  All  Christians  are  a 
royal  priesthood.  Which  privileges  are  commonly 
by  the  ancients  ascribed  to  the  unction  in  confirma- 
tion,  as  here  by  Leo,  who  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross 
an  attendant  of  this  unction  after  baptism.  St. 
Austin's  words  are  a  little33  more  general ;  but  yet 
lcarned  men  think3'  they  refer  to  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  confirmation,  when  he  says,  Several  sacra- 
mcnts  or  sacred  rites  are  received  in  different  ways  ; 
some,  you  know,  are  received  in  the  mouth,  mean- 
ing  thc  cucharist;  othcrs  in  thc  whole  body,  meaning 
baptism,  wherein  the  whole  body  is  washed  with 
waler;  others  in  the  forehead,  as  the  sign  of  the 
cross ;  where,  because  he  distinguishcs  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  as  a  sacrament  in  the  large  sense  of  the 
word,  both  from  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  it  seems 
most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  intended  the  use 
of  it  in  confirmation.  Which,  therefore,  the  Greeks 
often  call  o<ppaylg,  the  sign  or  seal  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ;35  and  somctimes  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  more 
distinctly  callcd  oravpoutri<;  o<[>paytg,  the  sign  made 
in  the  form  of  the  cross,  which  was  used  not  only 
in  baptizing  and  confirming,  but  also  in  the  ordina- 
tion  of  priests,  as  I  have  had  occasion  elsewhere36 
to  show  out  of  Chrysostom  and  Dionysius,37  and  in 
the  consecration  of  the  waters  of  baptism,  which 
is  the  next  thing  that  comes  now  in  order  to  be 
considered. 


31  Tertul.  de  Praescript.  cap.  40.  Ipsas  quoque  res  sa- 
cramentorum  divinorum  in  idolorum  mysteriis  aemulatur. 
Tinguit  et  ipse  quosdam,  utique  credentes  et  fideles  suos. 
Expiationem  de  lavacro  repromittit,  et  sic  adhuc  initiat 
Mithra;.  Signat  illic  in  frontibus  milites  suos,  celebrat  et 
panis  oblationem. 

32  Leo,  Serm.  3.  in  Anniversario  Die  sua>  Assumptionis, 
p.  3.  Omnes  in  Christo  regeneratos  crucis  signum  efficit 
reges;  Sancti  vero  Spiritus  unctio  consecrat  sacerdotes. 

33  Aug.  Enarrat.  Psal.  cxli.  p.  671.  Multa  sacramenta 
aliter  atque  aliter  accipimus.  Quaedam,  sicut  nostis,  ore 
accipimus,  qua>dam  per  totum  corpus  accipimus.  Quia 
vero  in  fronte  erubescitur. — Crucem  Christi  quam  pagani 
dcrident,  in  loco  pudoris  nostri  constituit. 

31  Dalla:.  de  Confirm.  lib.  2.  cap.  24.  p.  294. 
35  Conc.  Gen.  Constantinop.  1.  can.  7. 
3S  Book  IV.  chap.  6.  sect.  12. 

37  Chrys.  Hom.  55.  in  Matt.  p.  475.  Dionys.de  Ilierarch. 
Eccl.  cap.  5.  p.  312  et  314. 


CHAPTER  X. 

0F  THE  C0NSECRATI0N  0F  THE  WATER  IN  BAPTISM. 

Immediately  aftcr  the   unction   the  c  .  , 

Sect.  1. 

minister  proceeded  to  consecrate  the  „m";  ",':;|11 ',!;;; 
water,  or  the  bishop,  if  he  were  pre-  by  pl!'y"' 
sent,  consecrated  it,  while  the  priests  were  finishing 
the  unction.  For  so  the  author  under  the  name  of 
Dionysius  represents  it.  While  the  priests,  says 
he,1  are  finishing  the  unction,  the  bishop  comcs  to 
the  mother  of  adoption,  so  he  calls  the  font,  and  by 
invocation  sanctifies  the  water  in  it,  thrice  pouring 
in  some  of  the  holy  chrism  in  a  manner  represent- 
ing  the  sign  of  the  cross.  This  invocation  or  con- 
secration  of  the  water  by  prayer,  is  mentioned  by 
Tertullian  ;  for  he  says,2  The  waters  are  made  the 
sacrament  of  sanctification  by  invocation  of  God. 
The  Spirit  immediately  descends  from  heaven,  and 
resting  upon  them  sanctifies  them  by  himself,  and 
they,  being  so  sanctified,  imbibe  the  power  of  sanc- 
tifying.  And  Cyprian3  dcclares,  That  the  water 
must  first  be  cleansed  and  sanctified  by  the  priest, 
that  it  may  have  power  by  baptism  to  wash  away 
the  sins  of  man.  And  so  the  whole  council  of  Car- 
thage,4  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  says,  The  water  is 
sanctified  by  the  prayer  of  the  priest  to  wash  away 
sin.  Optatus  has  respect  to  this,  when,  speaking  of 
the  name  of  Piscis,  'Ix"*c,  the  technical  name  that 
was  given  to  Christ,  from  the  several  initial  letters 
of  his  titlcs,  which  signifies  a  fish,  he  says,  This  is 
the  Fish,5  meaning  Christ,  which  is  brought  down 
upon  the  waters  of  the  font  in  baptism  by  invoca- 
tion  and  prayer.  St.  Austin  often  mentions  this  in- 
vocation  in  his  books  of  baptism.  That  water6  is 
not  profane  and  adulterated,  over  which  the  name 
of  God  is  invoked,  though  the  invocation  be  made 
by  profane  and  adulterous  men.  In  another  place' 
he  says,  This  invocation  was  used  both  in  conse- 
crating  the  waters  of  baptism,  and  the  oil  for 
unction,  and  the  eucharist,  and  in  giving  imposition 


1  Dionys.  de  Hierarch.  Eccl.  cap.  2.  p.  253.  Autos  liri 
tiji/  n»,Ttpa  tJ}s  uio0£<7ias  ip\tTai,  «al  to  toutijs  vtitiip 
Tats  UpaAs  tTrixXiicrtcn  KaBayiacas,  &c. 

2  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  cap.  4.  Sacramentum  sanctificationis 
consequuntur,  invocato  Deo.  Supervenit  enim  statim  Spiri- 
tus  de  ccelis,  et  aquis  superest,  sanctificans  eas  de  semetipso, 
et  ita  sanctificata;  vim  sanctificandi  combibunt. 

3  Cyprian.  Ep.  70.  at>  Januar.  p.  190.  Oportetvero  mun- 
dari  et  sauctificari  aquam  prius  a  sacerdote,  ut  possit  bap- 
tismo  sua  peccata  hominis,  qui  baptizatur,  abluere. 

4  Conc.  Carthag.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  233.  Aqua  sacerdotis  prece 
sanctificata  abluit  delicta. 

5  Optat.  lib.  3.  cont.  Parmen.  p.  62.  Hic.  est  Piscis,  qui 
in  baptismate  per  invocationem  fontalibus  undis  inseritur. 

c  Aug.  de  Bapt.  lib.  3.  cap.  10.  Non  est  aqua  profana  et 
adultera,  super  quam  nomen  iuvocatur,  etiamsi  a  piofanis  et 
adulteris  invocetur. 

7  Id.  de  Bapt.  lib,  5.  cap.  20.  Si  ergo  ad  hoc  valet,  quod 
dictum  est  in  evangclio,  Deus  peccatoiem  non  audit.  ut  per 
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of  hands.  And  the  sacraments  wcre  valid,  though 
it  were  a  sinner  or  a  murderer  that  made  the  prayer. 
And  again,  answering  the  objection  of  the  Cyprian- 
ists  and  Donatists,  that  a  wicked  man  or  a  heretic 
could  not  sanctify  the  water,  he  says,  Every  error8 
in  the  prayer  of  consecration  does  not  destroy  the 
essence  of  baptism,  but  only  the  want  of  those 
evangelical  words  (he  means  the  form  of  baptizing 
in  the  name  of  the  Trinity)  instituted  by  Christ, 
without  which  baptism  cannot  be  consecrated.  For 
otherwise,  if  the  water  were  not  consecrated  when 
the  minister  uses  any  erroneous  words  in  his  prayer, 
then  not  only  wicked  men,  but  many  good  brethren 
in  the  church,  did  not  sanctify  the  water ;  for  many 
of  their  prayers  were  daily  corrected,  when  they 
were  rehearsed  to  those  that  were  more  learned, 
and  many  errors  were  found  in  them  contrary  to 
the  catholic  faith.  Yet  they  that  wTere  baptized 
when  such  prayers  were  said  over  the  water,  were 
not  baptized  again.  This  is  a  plain  evidence,  that 
prayers  of  consecration  were  then  generally  used 
both  among  the  catholics  and  Donatists,  though 
neither  the  use  nor  the  orthodoxy  of  them  were 
reckoned  to  be  of  absolute  necessity  to  the  very 
being  and  essence  of  baptism,  which  might  consist 
with  great  errors  in  such  prayers.  It  were  easy  to 
add  many  other  testimonies  of  this  ancient  practice 
outof  St.  Ambrose,9  St.  Basil,"  Theodoret,"  Gregory 
Nyssen,"  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,"  Victor  Uticen- 
sis,14  and  some  others.  But  I  think  it  needless  to  re- 
peat  them  all  at  length,  after  such  full  evidence  from 
St.  Austin  and  those  writers  that  came  before  him. 
sect2.  Only  I  shall  add  two  or  three  ob- 

tfthfa*pra5winthe  servations  more  concerning  this  pray- 

Conslitutions.  c  i'  1_  •    l- 

er  ot  consecration,  which  may  give  a 
little  light  to  some  usages,  and  some  doctrines  also, 
of  the  ancient  church.  And  iirst  we  find,  that  as 
they  had  forms  for  other  parts  of  the  Divine  service, 
so  they  had  a  form  for  this  consecration  prayer,  or 
benediction  of  the  water,  though  that  not  so  universal 
and  invariable  as  the  form  of  baptism.  For  St. 
Austin  observes,  that  the  one  never  varied,  but  the 
other  was  subject  to  some  errors  and  corruptions, 
by  reason  of  the  liberty  that  was  left  to  human 
composures.     One  of  these  forms  is  now  extant  in 


the  Constitutions,  which  it  will  not  be  amiss  here1 
to  insert.     It  goes  under  the  title  <>f  a  thanksgiving 

over  the  mystical  water.  The  priest  blesses11  and 
praises  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  the  Fathcr  of  the 
only  begotten  God,  giving  him  thanks,  for  that  he 
sent  his  Son  to  be  incarnate  for  us,  that  he  might 
save  us  ;  that  he  took  upon  him  in  his  incarnation 
to  be  obedient  in  all  things,  to  preach  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the  resurrec- 
tion  of  the  dead.  After  this  he  adores  the  only  be- 
gotten  God,  and  for  him  gives  thanks  to  the  Father, 
that  he  took  upon  him  to  die  for  all  men  upon  the 
cross,  leaving  the  baptism  of  regeneration  as  a  type 
or  symbol  of  it.  He  further  praises  God  the  Lord 
of  all,  that  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  not  rejecting  mankind,  he  showed  himself  at 
diverse  times  in  diverse  providences  towards  them; 
giving  Adam  a  habitation  in  a  delicious  paradise ; 
then  laying  upon  him  a  command  in  his  providence, 
upon  the  transgression  of  which  he  expelled  him  in 
his  justice,  but  in  his  goodness  did  not  wholly  cast 
him  off,  but  disciplined  his  posterity  in  diverse  man- 
ners,  for  whom  in  the  end  of  the  world  he  sent  his 
Son,  to  be  made  man  for  the  sake  of  men,  and  to 
take  upon  him  all  the  affections  of  men,  sin  only 
excepted.  After  this  thanksgiving,  the  priest  is  to 
call  upon  God,  and  say,  Look  down  from  heaven 
and  sanctify  this  water ;  give  it  grace  and  power, 
that  he  that  is  baptized  therein,  according  to  the 
command  of  Christ,  may  be  crucified  with  him,  and 
die  with  him,  and  be  buried  with  him,  and  rise 
again  with  him  to  that  adoption  which  comes  by 
him ;  that  dying  unto  sin,  he  may  live  unto  right- 
eousness.  Any  one  that  will  compare  the  form  in 
our  liturgy  with  this  ancient  form,  will  find  a  great 
resemblance  between  them,  both  in  the  thanksgiv- 
ing,  and  the  particular  prayer  of  consecration. 
Secondly,  I  observe,  that  together  Sect  3 
with  this  prayer,  it  was  usual  to  make  cJ^^lgdn£'  t'u| 
the  sign  of  the  cross  also,  not,  as  be-  c0Qsecratl0n- 
fore,  upon  the  person  to  be  baptized,  but  as  a  cir- 
cumstance  of  the  consecration.  This  we  learn  not 
only  from  Dionysius,16  but  from  St.  Austin,  who 
says,"  The  water  of  baptism  was  signed  with  the 
cross  of  Christ.     And  St.  Chrysostom  says,  They 


peccatorem  sacramenta  non  celebrentur:  quomodo  exaudit 
homicidam  deprecantem,  vel  super  aquam  baptismi,  vel  super 
olemn,  vel  super  eucharistiam,  vel  super  capita  eorum  qui- 
bus  manus  imponitur  ?  Quae  omnia  tamen  et  fiunt  et  valent 
etiam  per  homicidas,  &c. 

8  Aug.  de  Bapt.  lib.  6.  cap.  25.  Si  non  sanctificatur  aqua, 
cum  aliqua  erroris  verba  per  imperitiam  precator  effundit, 
multi  non  solum  mali,  sed  etiam  boni,  fratres  in  ipsaecclesia 
non  sanctihcant  aquam.  Multorum  enim  preces  emendan- 
tur  quotidie,  si  doctioribus  fuerint  recitatae,  et  multa  in  eis 
reperiuntur  contra  fidem  catholicam.  Nunquid  si  manifes- 
tarentur  aliqui  baptizati,  cum  iilae  preces  dictae  super  aquam 
fuissent,  jubebuntur  denuo  baptizari  ? — Certa illa  evangelica 
verba,  sine  quibus  non  potest  baptismus  consecrari,  tantum 
valent,  ut  per  illa  sic  evacuentur  quaecunque  in  prece  vitiosa 


contra  regulam  fidei  dicuntur,  quemadmodum  daemonium 
Christi  nomine  excluditur. 

9  Ambros.  de  Sacram.  lib.  1.  c.  5.  lib.  5.  c.  2.     De  Spir. 
Sancto,  lib.  1 .  c.  7. 

10  Basil.  in  Psal.  xxviii.     It.  de  Spir.  Sancto,  c.  27. 
"  Theodor.  in  1  Cor.  vi.  2.  t.  3.  p.  144. 

12  Nyssen.  de  Bapt.  Christ.  t.  3.  p.  371.     It.  adv.  eos  qui 
Baptism.  differunt,  t.  2.  p.  219. 
>3  Theophil.  Ep.  Paschal.  1.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  3.  p.  87. 

14  Victor.  Utic.  de  Persec.  Vandal.  lib.  2.  p.  602.  Gelas. 
Cyzicen.  et  Pseudo-Athanas.  de  Communi  Essentia,  &c. 

15  Const.  Apost.  lib.  7.  cap.  43. 

16  Dionys.  de  Hier.  Eccl.  cap.  2.  p.  254. 

"  Aug.  Hom.  27.  ex  50.  t.  10.  p.  175.     Quia  baptismus, 
id  est,  aqua  salutis,  non  est  salutis,  nisi  Christi  nomine  con- 
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used'8  it  in  all  their  sacred  mysteries;  when  they 
were  regenerated  in  baptism,  when  they  were  fed  with 
the  mystical  food  in  the  eucharist,  when  they  were 
ordained,  that  symbol  of  victory  was  always  repre- 
sented  in  the  action,  whatever  religious  matter  they 
were  concerned  in.  To  which  we  may  add  the  au- 
thor  under  the  name  of  St.  Austin,19  who  runs  over 
all  the  solemn  consecrations  of  the  church,  and 
tells  us,  the  symbol  of  the  cross  was  used  in  every 
one,  in  catechising  of  new  converts,  in  consecrating 
the  waters  of  baptism,  in  giving  imposition  of  hands 
in  confirmation,  in  the  dedication  of  churches  and 
altars,  in  consecrating  the  eucharist,  and  in  pro- 
moting  priests  and  Levites  to  holy  orders. 

Thirdly,  I  observe  concerning  the 
The' etfecu  and  effects  of  this  consecration,  that  the 

rhange  wrought  by  ,  i    ,       i 

thia  consecration,    very  same  change  was  supposed  to  be 

(he  same  as  in  the  J  °  rr 

wead  and  »ine  in  wrought  by  it  in  the  waters  of  bap- 

the  euchanst.  o  v  r 

tism,  as  by  the  consecration  of  bread 
and  wine  in  the  eucharist.  For  they  supposed  not 
only  the  presence  of  the  Spirit,  but  also  the  mystical 
presence  of  Chrisfs  blood  to  be  here  after  consecra- 
tion.  Julius  Firmicus,20  speaking  of  baptism,  bids 
men  here  seek  for  the  pure  waters,  the  undefiled 
fountain,  where  the  blood  of  Christ,  after  many 
spots  and  defilements,  would  whiten  them  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Gregory  Nazianzen21  and  Basil22  say 
upon  this  account,  That  a  greater  than  the  temple,  a 
greater  than  Solomon,  a  greater  than  Jonas  is  here, 
meaning  Christ,  by  his  mystical  presence  and  the 
power  of  his  blood.  St.  Austin23  says,  Baptism  or 
llie  baptismal  water  is  red,  when  once  it  is  conse- 
crated  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  this  was  pre- 
ligured  by  the  waters  of  the  Red  sea.  Prosper24  is 
bold  to  say,  That  in  baptism  we  are  dipped  in  blood ; 
and  therefore  martyrs  are  twice  dipped  in  blood, 


first  in  the  blood  of  Christ  at  baptism,  and  then  in 
their  own  blood  at  martyrdom.  St.  Jerom25  uses 
the  same  bold  metaphor,  explaining  those  words  of 
Isaiah,  "  Wash  ye,  make  ye  clean  :"  Be  ye  baptized 
in  my  blood  by  the  laver  of  regeneration.  And 
again,26  speaking  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  he  says, 
He  was  baptized  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  about  whom 
he  was  reading.  After  the  same  manner,  Caesarius 
says,27  The  soul  goes  into  the  living  waters,  conse- 
crated  and  made  red  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  And 
Isidore28  says,  What  is  the  red  sea,  but  baptism 
consecrated  in  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  Others  tell  us, 
that  we  are  hereby  made  partakers  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  eat  his  fiesh,  according  to  what 
is  said  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you."  Upon  which  words  Fulgentius29 
founds  the  necessity  of  baptism :  Forasmuch  as  it 
may  be  perceived  by  any  considering  man,  that  the 
flesh  of  Christ  is  eaten  and  his  blood  drunk  in  the 
laver  of  regeneration.  Hence  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
says,30  We  are  partakers  of  the  spiritual  Lamb  in 
baptism.  And  Chrysostom,"  That  we  thereby  put 
on  Christ,  not  only  his  Divinity,  or  only  his  hu- 
manity,  that  is,  his  flesh,  but  both  together.  And 
Nazianzen,32  That  in  baptism  we  are  anointed  and 
protected  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  Israel 
was  by  the  blood  upon  the  door-posts  in  the  night. 
St.  Chrysostom33  says  again,  That  they  that  are  bap- 
tized,  put  on  a  royal  garment,  a  purple  dipped  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lord.  Philo-Carpathius  says,  The 
spouse  of  Christ,  his  church,  receives  in  baptism 
the  seal34  of  Christ,  being  washed  in  the  fountain 
of  his  most  holy  blood.  Optatus,35  as  we  have 
heard  before,  says,  Christ  comes  down  by  the  invo- 
cation,  and  joins  himself  to  the  waters  of  baptism. 


secrata,  qui  pro  nobis  sanguinem  fudit,  cruce  lpsius  aqua 
signatur. 

18  Chrys.  Horn.  54.  al.  55.  in  Matt.  p.  475.  ed.  Commelin. 
Tlai/Ta  6Y  auxa  TtXtlTai  tcl  /<a0'  ?//taV  Kav  dvaytvvridijvai 
c5&ti,  «raupos  TrapayivtTai'  Kav  Tpa(pr)vat  t»ii/  /jlv-ik^v  tKti- 
vijv  Tpotpr)V  kuv  \tipoTovr\tirivai,  &C. 

16  Aug.  Hom.  75.  de  Diversis  in  Append.  t.  10.  p.  702. 
Hujus  crucis  mysterio  rudes  catechizantur,  eodem  mysterio 
fons  regenerationis  consecratur,  ejusdem  crucis  signo  per 
manfis  impositionem  baptizati  dona  gratiarum  accipiunt. 
Cum  ejusdem  crucis  charactere  basilicoe  dedicantur,  alta- 
ria  consecrantur,  altaris  sacramenta  cum  interpositione 
dominicorum  verborum  conficiuntur  :  sacerdotes  et  Levitae 
per  hoc  idem  ad  sacros  ordines  promoventur. 

20  Firmic.  de  Error  Profan.  Relig.  c.  28.  Qua^re  fontes 
ingenuos,  qua;re  purosliquores,  ut  illic  te  post  multas  macu- 
las  cum  Spiritu  Saucto  Christi  sanguis  incandidet. 

21  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  657. 

■  Basil.  de  Bapt.  lib.  J.  c.  2.  t.  1.  p.  558. 

23  Aug.  Tract.  11.  in  Joh.  p.  41.  Significabat  Mare  Ru- 
brum  baptismum  Christi.  Unde  rubet  baptismus  Christi, 
nisi  Christi  sanguine  consecratus  ? 

21  Prosper.  de  Promissis,  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  In  cocco  bis 
tincto  martyria  sancta  rutilant,  semel  baptismo  Christi  san- 
guine  tinguntur,  atque  suo  effusionis  cruore  denuo  retincti. 


25  Hieron.  in  Esai.  i.  16.  Baptizemini  in  sanguine  meo 
per  lavacrum  regenerationis. 

28  Id.  in  Esai.  liii.  7.  Statim  baptizatus  in  Agni  sanguine 
quem  legebat,  vir  meruit  appellari,  et  apostolus  genti  jEthi. 
opum  missus  est. 

27  Cacsar.  Arelatens.  Hom.  6.  de  Paschat.  Bibl.  Patr.  t. 
2.  p.  276.  Ingreditur  anima  vitales  undas  velut  rubras 
sanguine  Christi  consecratas. 

28  Isidor.  Hispal.  in  Exod.  xix.  Quid  est  mare  rubrum, 
nisi  baptismum  Christi  sanguine  consecratum? 

29  Fulgent.  de  Bapt.  ^Ethiop.  cap.  11.  p.  611.  Quisquis 
secundum  mysterii  veritatem  considerare  poterit,  in  ipso 
lavacro  sancta?  regenerationis  hoc  fieri  providebit. — Quod 
etiam  sanctos  patres  indubitanter  credidisse  ac  docuisse 
cognoscimus. 

»  Cyril.  in  Exod.  xii.  lib.  2.  t.  1.  p.  270.     MtVoxos  tov 

VOtTOV   7rr>o/3aTOU,   &C. 

31  Chrys.  Serm.  27.  de  Cruce,  t.  6.  p.  293. 

32  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  646. 

33  Chrys.  Hom.  60.  ad  Illuminandos,  t.  1.  p.  796. 

34  Philo.  in  Cantic.  iv.  12.  Fons  signatus  sponsa  dicitur, 
quia  in  baptismate  signaculum  Jesu  Christi  accepit,  ex  ejus 
sacratissimi  sanguinis  fonte  perlota. 

35  Optat.  lib.  3.  p.  62.  Hic  est  Piscis,  qui  in  baptismate 
per  invocationem  fontalibus  inulis  inseritur. 
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Nay,  Chrysostom,"  in  one  of  his  bold  rhetorical 
flights,  Bcruples  not  to  tell  a  man  that  is  baptized, 
tliat  he  immediately  embraces  his  Lord  in  his  arms, 
that  he  is  united  to  his  body,  nay,  compounded  or 
consubstantiated  with  that  body  which  sits  above, 
whither  the  devil  has  no  access.  Some  tell  us,  as 
Isidore,  that  the  water  of  baptism  is  the  water" 
that  flowed  out  of  Chrisfs  side  at  his  passion :  and 
others,  as  Laurentius  Novariensis,38  that  it  is  water 
mixed  with  the  sacred  blood  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Others  tell  us,39  that  the  water  is  transmuted  or 
changed  in  its  nature  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  a  sort 
of  Divine  and  ineffable  power.  So  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria,  who  frequently  uses  the  word  /itraroixtiKxne, 
transelementation,  both  when  he  speaks  of  the  water 
in  baptism,  and  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucha- 
rist,  or  of  any  other  changes  that  are  wrought  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  and  Gregory  Nyssen  have  the  same  ob- 
servation  upon  the  change  that  is  wrought  in  the  oil, 
after  consecration,  which  they  make  to  be  the  same 
with  that  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist. 
Beware,  says  Cyril,40  that  you  take  not  this  oint- 
ment  to  be  bare  ointment.  For  as  the  bread  in  the 
eucharist,  after  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
not  mere  bread,  but  the  body  of  Christ ;  so  this 
holy  ointment,  after  invocation,  is  not  bare  or  com- 
mon  ointment,  but  it  is  a  gift  of  God,  that  makes 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  present  in  the 
action.  in  like  manner,  Gregory  Nyssen  makes  the 
same  change  to  be  in  the  mystical  oil,  and  in  the 
altar  itself,  and  in  the  ministers  by  ordination,  and 
in  the  waters  of  baptism,  as  in  the  bread  and  wine 
in  the  eucharist  after  consecration.  Do  not  con- 
temn,  says  he,  the  Divine  laver,  nor  despise  it  as  a 
common  thing,  because  of  the  use"  of  water.  For 
great  and  wonderful  things  are  wrought  by  it.  This 
altar,  before  which  we  stand,  is  but  common  stone 
in  its  own  nature,  differing  nothing  from  other  stones, 
wherewith  our  walls  are  built ;  but  after  it  is  con- 
secrated  to  the  service  of  God,  and  has  received  a 
benediction,  it  is  a  holy  table,  an  immaculate  altar, 
not  to  be  touched  by  any  but  the  priests,  and  that 
with  the  greatest  reverence.  The  bread  also  is  at 
first  but  common  bread,  but  when  once  it  is  sancti- 
fied  by  the  holy  mystery,  it  is  made  and  called  the 
body  of  Christ.  So  the  mystical  oil,  and  so  tlie 
wine,  though  they  be  things  of  little  value  before 


the  benediction,  yet,  after  their  sanctification  by  the 
Spirit,  they  both  of  them  work  wondero.   The  Bame 

power  of  the  word  makes  a  priest  become  honour- 
ble  and  venerable,  when  he  is  separated  from  tlie 
community  of  the  vulgar  by  a  new  benediction. 
For  he  who  before  was  only  one  of  the  common 
people,  is  now  immediately  made  a  ruler  and  presi- 
dent,  a  teacher  of  piety,  and  a  minister  of  the  secret 
mysteries :  and  all  these  things  he  does  without  any 
change  in  his  body  or  shape  ;  for  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearance  he  is  the  same  that  he  was,  but  the  change 
is  in  his  invisible  soul,  by  an  invisible  power  and 
grace.  Pope  Leo42  goes  one  step  further,  and  tells 
us,  that  baptism  makes  a  change  not  only  in  the 
water,  but  in  the  man  that  receives  it ;  for  thereby 
Christ  receives  him,  and  he  receives  Christ,  and  he 
is  not  the  same  after  baptism  that  he  was  before, 
but  the  body  of  him  that  is  regenerated  is  made  the 
flesh  of  him  that  was  crucified.  From  all  which  it 
is  easy  to  observe,  that  in  all  these  cases,  the  change 
which  they  speak  of  is  not  made  in  the  substance  of 
the  things,  but  in  the  qualities  only ;  the  water  is 
not  the  blood  of  Christ  substantially  and  really,  but 
only  symbolically  and  mystically;  nor  is  a  man 
changed  into  the  flesh  of  Christ  thereby  any  other 
way,  than  as  he  is  made  a  hving  member  of  his 
mystical  body,  participating  of  that  Spirit  whereby 
he  rules  and  governs  his  church,  as  the  Head  of  it. 
So  that  when  the  ancients  speak  of  a  Divine  change 
or  transelementation  (for  as  yet  the  word  transub- 
stantiation  was  not  known)  in  the  bread  and  wine 
in  the  eucharist,  they  are  to  be  interpreted,  as  here 
we  do  in  baptism,  of  a  change  in  qualities  and 
powers,  and  not  in  substance ;  since  all  the  words 
they  used  to  express  that  change,  are  equally  veri- 
fied  in  the  waters  of  baptism  after  consecration. 

I  must  further  observe,  to  avoid  all 
mistakes,    that    when    the    ancients     ho»  r*r  these 

,  ,  prayers  of  consecra- 

speak  of  an  absolute  necessitv  of  in-  tioMre.uiiedne.es- 

r  •*  sary  in  the  church. 

vocation  of  God  to  consecrate  the 
waters  of  baptism,  they  then  do  not  mean  any  new 
forms  of  prayer  instituted  by  the  church,  but  the 
very  form  of  baptism  instituted  by  Christ,  which  they 
rightly  suppose  to  be  an  invocation  of  the  holy 
Trinity ;  in  which  sense,  no  baptism  can  be  duly 
performed  without  an  invocation  to  consecrate  the 
water,  though  it  may  be  performed,  in  times  of  exi- 
gence,  without  the  additional43prayers  of  the  church. 


36  Chrys.  Honi.  6.  in  Colos.  p.  1359.  Avtov  tiSriws  irt- 
pi\afi$dvtii  tov  dt<riroTi)v,  avaKtpdvvvaai  Ttu  <rwp.aTi, 
dva<pvp>),  (leg-  dva<pipv)  tu>  crwpaTi  toj  dvio  Ktifiivw,  &c. 

3'  Isidor.  de  Offic.  Eccl.  lib.  2.  cap.  24.  Aqua  est,  quae 
tempore  passionis  Christi  de  latere  profluxit. 

38  Laurent.  Novar.  Hom.  1.  de  Pcenitentia.  Bibl.  Patr. 
t.  2.  p.  127.  Asperges  me  aqua  Filii  tui  sacro  sanguine 
mixta. — Abluitur  Adam  corpore  Christi,  &c. 

39  Cvril.  in  Joh.  iii.  5.  p.  147.  Aia  tj/s  toD  Hvtvp.aTos 
tvtpytiai  to  ai<rvxi)TOV  vowp  irpos  Stiav  Tivd  Kal  dppt)Tov 
ava<TTOixtto"Tal  Sivafiiv.     Vid.  Albertinum  de  Eucharis- 


tia,  lib.  2.  p.  488,  where  he  has  collected  all  the  passages 
that  speak  of  this  transelementation. 

40  Cyril.  Catech.  Myst.  3.  n.  3.  "Opa  /u»)  virovonavi  tKtXvo 
to  pvpov  1//1X01/  tlvai'  aioTrtp  Kai  6  apTO?  T7Js  euxapiTias, 
p.tTaTi)vkiriK\r)mvTH  Ayi'«  WvtipaToi,  «keti  a/jTos\iToc, 
a\\a  arwfia  XoitS"  «tco  to  ayiovTvTO  fiipov  ttK  £Ti  \J/l\6v,  &c. 

41  Nyssen.  de  Baptismo  Christi,  t.  3.  p.  369. 

42  Leo,  Serm.  14.  de  Passione,  p.  62.  Susceptus  a  Christo, 
Christumque  suscipiens,  non  idem  esl  post  lavacrum,  qtii 
ante  baptismum  fuit,  sed  corpusregenerati  fit  caro  crucifixi. 

43  Vid.  Albertin.  de  Eucharist.  lib.  1.  cap.5.  p.  18. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  THE  DIFFERENT  WAYS  OF  BAPTIZING,  BY  IMMER- 
SION,  TRINE  IMMERSION,  AND  ASPERSION  IN  THE 
CASE  OF  CLINIC  BAPTISM. 

Having  thus  far  considered  all  tliings 
au  person»  «n-  preceding  the  very  act  of  baptizing, 

rk-nlly    ditesterl    in  .  . 

ord«  to  ue  bap-  we  are  now  to  mquire  mto  tne  man- 

tireti. 

ner  how  that  was  usually  performed, 
whether  by  dipping  and  total  immersion,  or  by 
aspersion  and  sprinkling,  which  is  now  the  more 
general  practice  of  the  church.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion  made  but  that  either  of  these  ways  does  fully 
answer  the  primary  end  of  baptism,  which  is  to 
purify  the  soul,  and  not  the  body,  by  washing  away 
sin.  But  yet  the  ancients  thought,  that  immersion, 
or  burying  under  water,  did  more  lively  reprcsent 
the  death  and  burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  as 
well  as  our  own  death  unto  sin,  and  rising  again  to 
righteousness ;  and  the  divesting  or  unclothing  the 
person  to  be  baptized,  did  also  represent  the  put- 
ting  off  the  body  of  sin,  in  order  to  put  on  the  new 
man,  which  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness.  For  which  reason  they  observed  the 
way  of  baptizing  all  persons  naked  and  divested, 
by  a  total  immersion  under  water,  except  in  some 
particular  cases  of  great  exigence,  wherein  they 
allowed  of  sprinkling,  as  in  the  case  of  clinic  bap- 
tism,  or  where  there  was  a  scarcity  of  water.  That 
persons  were  divested  in  order  to  be  baptized  is  evi- 
dent,  partly  from  what  has  been  said  before  of  the 
unction,  which  was  administered  not  only  on  the 
head,  but  on  othcr  parts  of  the  body ;  partly  from 
express  testimonies  which  affirm  it ;  and  also  from 
the  manner  of  baptizing  by  immersion,  which  ne- 
cessarily  presupposes  it.  St.  Chrysostom,  speaking 
of  baptism,  says,  Men  were  as  naked  as  Adam  in 
paradise,  but  with  this  difference ;  Adam  was 
naked1  because  he  had  sinned,  but  in  baptism,  a  man 
was  naked  that  he  might  be  freed  from  sin ;  the  one 
was  divested  of  his  glory  which  he  once  had,  but 
the  other  put  off  the  old  man,  which  he  did  as  easily 
as  his  clothes.  St.  Ambrose2  says,  Men  came  as 
naked  to  the  font,  as  they  came  into  the  world ;  and 
thence  he  draws  an  argument  by  way  of  allusion,  to 
rich  men,  telling  them,  how  absurd  it  was,  that  a 
man  who  was  born  naked  of  his  mother,  and  re- 
ceived  naked  by  the  church,  should  think  of  going 


rich  into  heaven.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  takes  nolice  of 
this  circumstance,3  together  with  the  reasons  of  it, 
when  he  thus  addresses  himself  to  persons  newly 
baptized :  As  soon  as  ye  came  into  the  inner  part  of 
the  baptistery,  ye  put  off  your  clothcs,  which  is  an 
emblem  of  putting  off  the  old  man  with  his  deedsj 
and  being  thus  divested,  ye  stood  naked,  imitating 
Christ,  that  was  naked  upon  the  cross,  who  by  his 
nakedness  spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  pub- 
licly  triumphing  over  them  in  the  cross.  0  won- 
derful  thing !  ye  were  naked  in  the  sight  of  men, 
and  were  not  ashamed,  in  this  truly  imitating  the 
first  man  Adam,  who  w?as  naked  in  paradise,  and 
was  not  ashamed.  So  also  Amphilochius  in  the  Life 
of  St.  Basil,4  speaking  of  his  baptism,  says,  He  arose 
with  fear  and  put  off  his  clothes,  and  with  them  the 
old  man.  And  Zeno  Veronensis,5  reniinding  per- 
sons  of  their  baptism,  bids  them  rejoice,  for  they 
went  down  naked  into  the  font,  but  rose  again 
clothed  in  a  white  and  heavenly  garment,  whieh 
if  they  did  not  defile,  they  might  obtain  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Athanasius,  in  his  invectives  against 
the  Arians,  among  othcr  things,  lays  this  to  thcir 
charge,  that  by  their  persuasions  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles  broke  into  the  baptistery,  and  there  offercd 
such  abuses  to  the  catechumens  as  they  stood  with 
their  naked  bodies,6  as  was  shameful  and  abomin- 
able  to  relate.  And  a  like  complaint  is  brought 
against  Peter,  bishop  of  Apamea,  in  the  council  of 
Constantinople,  under  Mennas,'  that  he  cast  out 
the  neophytes,  or  persons  newly  baptized,  out  of 
the  baptistery,  when  they  were  without  their  clothes 
and  shoes.  All  which  are  manifest  proofs  that 
persons  were  baptized  naked,  either  in  imitation  of 
Adam  in  paradise,  or  our  Saviour  upon  the  cross,  or 
to  signify  their  putting  off  the  body  of  sin,  and  the 
old  man  with  his  deeds. 

And  this  practice  was  then  so  ge- 

.  Scct    2 

neral,  tliat  we  find  no  exception  made,     no  exception  in 

this  case  either  uil  h 

either  with  respect  to  the  tenderness  resP,",',  >°  »«■»» 

r  or  chililren. 

of  infants,  or  the  bashfulness  of  the 
female  sex,  save  only  where  the  case  of  sickness  or 
disability  made  it  necessary  to  vary  from  the  usual 
custom.  St.  Chrysostom  is  an  undeniable  evidence 
in  this  matter.  For  writing  about  the  barbarous 
proceedings  of  his  enemies  against  him  on  the  great 
sabbath,  or  Saturday  before  Easter,  among  other 
tragical  things  which  they  committed,  he  reports 
this  for  one,  That  they  came  armed  into  the  church, 
and  by  violence  expelled  the  clergy,  killing  many 


1  Chrys.  Hom.  6.  in  Coloss.  p.  2358.  'EvTavBa  yu/jLvoTi)?, 
K&Ktt  yvfivoTi)?'  aW  EK£t  p.iv  afxapTnaas  ky  vpvwdi),  iirnoi) 
Ti/uapTtv'  EVTavda  dt,  "iva  aTraWayij  yvfivovTat,  &C. 

2  Ambros.  Serm.  20.     Nudi   in  sacculo  nascimur,  nudi 

etiam  accedimus  ad  lavacrum. Quam  autem  inrongruum 

ac  absurdum  est,  ut  quem  nudum  mater  genuit,    nudum 
suscipit  ecclesia,  dives  introire  velit  in  coelum  ? 

3  Cyril.  Catech.  Myst.  2.  n.  2. 

4  Amphiloc.  Vit.  Basil.  cap.  5. 


5  Zeno,  Invitat.  2.  ad  Bapt.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  2.  p.  442.  Gau- 
dete,  in  fontem  quidem  nudi  demergitis,  sed  aetherea  veste 
vestiti,  mox  candidati  inde  surgitis,  quam  qui  non  polluerit, 
regna  coelestia  possidebit. 

6  Atlian.  Ep.  ad  Orthodoxos,  t.  1.  p.  946. 

'  Conc.  Constant.  Act.  1.  p.  53.  ed.  Crab.  Cum  essemus 
in  baptisterio  neophytarum,  sine  tunicis  et  calceamentis 
existentium,  venit  episcopus  noster  Petrus,  et  ejecit  nos 
foras  una  cuin  neophytis,  &c. 
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iti  tlie  baptistery,  with  which  the  women,8  who  at 

that  time  were  divested  in  order  to  be  baptized, 

were  put  into  such  a  terror  that  they  fled  away 

naked,  and  could  not  stay  in  the  fright  to  put  on 

such  clothes  as  the  modesty  of  their  sex  required. 

And  that  so  it  was  in  the  case  of  children  also,  is 

evident  from  the  custom  of  immersion,  which  con- 

tinued  in  the  church  for  many  ages;  as  also  from 

what  is  particularly  said  of  infants  in  the  Ordo  Ro- 

manus,"  and  Gregory's  Sacramentarium,  That  after 

the  priest  has  baptized  them  with  three  immersions, 

they  are  to  be  clothed,  and  brought  to  the  bishop  to 

be  confirmed.    For  this  clothing  supposes  that  they 

were  unclothed  before  in  order  to  be  baptized. 

But  vet,  that  no  indecency  might 
soct.3.  '.   '  _  J      r 

Ytt  mHtters  were  appear  in  so  sacred  an  action,  two 

so  ordered  as  tliat  no 

indecency  migiit  be  things  were   especially  provided   for 

conimitted.  °  K  *     r 

by  ancient  rules.  1.  That  men  and 
women  were  baptized  apart.  To  which  purpose  the 
baptisteries  were  commonly  divided  into  two  apart- 
nients,  the  one  for  the  men,  the  other  for  the  wo- 
men,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  show  from  St. 
Austin10  in  another  place."  Or  else  the  men  were 
baptized  at  one  time  and  the  women  at  another,  as 
Vossius'2  observes  out  of  the  Ordo  Romanus,  Gre- 
gory's  Sacramentarium,  Albinus  Flaccus,  and  other 
writers.  2.  There  was  anciently  an  order  of  dea- 
conesses  in  the  church,  and  one  main  part  of  their 
business  was  to  assist  at  the  baptism  of  women, 
where,  for  decency's  sake,  they  were  employed  to 
divest  them,  and  so  to  order  the  matter,  that  the 
whole  ceremony,  both  of  unction  and  baptizing, 
might  be  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  became 
the  reverence  that  was  due  to  so  sacred  an  action ; 
of  all  which  I  have  given  sufficient  proofs  in  a 
former  Book,13  which  I  need  not  here  repeat. 

Scct  4  Persons  thus  divested,  or  unclothed, 

pertSmed  byUfm-  were  usually  haptized  by  immersion, 
or  dipping  of  their  whole  bodies  un- 
der  water,  to  represent  the  death  and  burial  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  together;  and  therewith  to 
signify  their  own  dying  unto  sin,  the  destruction  of 
its  power,  and  their  resurrection  to  a  new  life.  There 


are  a  great  many  passages  in  the  Epislles  of  St. 
Paul,  which  plainly  refer  to  this  custom  :  Roin.  vi. 
4,  "  We  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism ;  tliat  like 
as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory 
of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  new- 
ness  of  life."  So  again,  Col.  ii.  12,  "Buried  with 
him  in  baptism,  wherein  ye  are  also  risen  with  him, 
through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who 
raised  him  from  the  dead."  And  as  this  was  the 
original  apostolical  practice,  so  it  continued  to  be 
the  universal  practice  of  the  church  for  many  ages, 
upon  the  same  symholical  reasons  as  it  was  6rst 
used  by  the  apostles.  The  author  of  the  Apostoli- 
cal  Constitutions "  says,  Baptism  was  given  to  re- 
present  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  water  his  burial. 
St.  Chrysostom  proves  the  resurrection  from  this 
practice  :  For,  says  he,  our  being  baptized  and  im- 
merged  in  the  water,15  and  our  rising  again  out  of 
it,  is  a  symbol  of  our  descending  into  hell  or  the 
grave,  and  of  our  returning  from  thence.  Where- 
fore  St.  Paul  calls  haptism  our  hurial.  For,  says  he, 
"  we  are  buried  with  Christ  by  baptism  into  death." 
And  in  another  place,16  When  we  dip  our  heads  in 
water  as  in  a  grave,  our  old  man  is  buried;  and 
when  we  rise  up  again,  the  new  man  rises  therewith. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  makes  it  an  emblem  of  the  Holy 
Ghost's  effusion  upon  the  apostles :  For  as  he  that 
goes  down  into  the  water  "  and  is  baptized,  and  sur- 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  the  water ;  so  the  apostles 
were  haptized  all  over  by  the  Spirit :  the  water  sur- 
rounds  the  body  externally,  but  the  Spirit  incom- 
prehensibly  baptizes  the  interior  soul.  The  fourth 
council  of  Toledo  keeps  to  the  former  reason,19  The 
immersion  in  water  is  as  it  were  the  descending 
into  the  grave,  and  the  rising  out  of  the  water  a 
resurrection.  And  so  St.  Ambrose19  explains  it: 
Thou  wast  asked,  Dost  thou  believe  in  God  the  Fa- 
ther  Almighty  ?  And  thou  didst  answer,  I  believe  : 
and  then  thou  wast  immerged  in  water,  that  is, 
huried.  It  appears  also  from  Epiphanius  and  others, 
that  almost  all  heretics,  who  retained  any  baptism, 
retained  immersion  also.  Epiphanius20  says,  The 
Ebionites  received  baptism  as  it  was  practised  in 


8  Chrys.  Ep.  1.  atl.  Innocent.  p.  680.  Twaixts  Trpde  to 
fSd-rrTio-fia  diroSvird/xevaL  kwt'  avTov  tov  Kaipov,  yvfxval 
etpvyou  vtto  tov  <pofiov  tt/s  \a\eiri)^  rauTijc  etpoSov'  ovSe 
t>)v  irpi-jrovcav  yvvatj~LV  tvo")(i)fiOL7vvi]V  ovy\wpovfxi.vai 
irtpSio-tiaL.     Vid.  Moschum  Prat.  Spir.  c.  104. 

9  Gregor.  Sacram.  de  Bapt.  Infant.  Baptizat  cumsacerdos 
sub  trina  mersione,  &c.  Et  vestitur  infans.  It.  Ordo  Roman. 
Cap.  de  Die  Sabbati  S.  Paschas.  Cum  vestiti  fuerint  in- 
fantes,  pontifex  connrmet  eos.  Vid.  Athanas.  de  Parabolis 
Evangel.  qu.  92.     Td  ydp  KaTa&vtrai  to  ttulSlov,  &c. 

10  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  c.  8. 
"  Book  VIII.  chap.  7.  sect.  1. 

12  Voss.  de  Bapt.  Disp.  I.  p.  36. 

13  Book  II.  chap.  22.  sect.  8. 

14  Const.  Apost.  lib.  3.  c.  17.  'Eo-tj  tolvuu  to  /iiv  ficcrr- 
Tirrfia  cis  tov  SdvaTov  tov  'ItjrjoD  SLSofxevov,  to  Se  vStop 
dvTL  Tatfitis. 


15  Chrys.  Hom.  40.  in  1  Cor.  p.  689.  Td  ydp  f}airTi%ea- 
6ai  Kal  KaTaSveadaL,  elTa  dvaveveiv,  tj";s  eis  dSov  KaTafid- 
ceois  ioTL  avfif3o\ov,  kul  Tf;s  iKelOev  dvoSov,  &c. 

'"  Chrys.  in  Joh.  iii.  5.  Hom.  25.  p.  656. 

"  Cyril.  Catech.  17.  n.  8.  p.  247. 

19  Conc.  Tolet.  4.  can.  6.  In  aquis  mersio  quasi  ad  in- 
fernum  descensio  est :  et  rursus  ab  aquis  emersio  resurrec- 
tio  est. 

19  Ambros.  de  Sacram.  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  Interrogatus  es, 
Credis  in  Deum,  Patrem  Omnipotentem?  dixisti,  Credo,  et 
mersisti,  hoc  est,  scpultus  es.  Add  also  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  c. 
2.  Homo  in  aquam  demissus,  et  inter  pauca  verba  tinctus, 
non  multo  vel  nihilo  lnundior  resurgit.  Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad 
Severum.  Mira  Dei  pietas;  peccator  mergitur  undis,  &c. 
Nyssen.  de  Bapt.  Christi,  t.  3.  p.  372.  Athanas.  de  Pata- 
bolis,  qu.  91.  t.  2.  p.  422. 

20  Epiphan.  Hsr.  30.  Ebion.  n.  2  et  16. 
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the  churcn,  but  they  added  to  it  a  quotidian  baptism, 
immerging  themselves  in  water  every  day.  So  the 
Marcionites  were  guilty  of  many  errors  in  other  re- 
spects  about  baptism :  they  would  baptize  no  per- 
sons  but  either  virgins21  or  widows,  or  unmarried 
men  ;  they  repeated  their  baptism  three  times  ;22  and 
introduced  some  other  errors  about  it :  but  still  the 
baptisms  which  they  administered,  were  in  this  re- 
spect  conformable  to  those  of  the  church,  that  they 
baptized  by  a  total  immersion,  as  Tertullian2*  wit- 
nesses  of  them.  Other  heretics,  as  the  Valentinians, 
to  their  baptism  by  water,  added  another  baptism 
by  fire,21  which  is  mentioned  by  Tertulhan.  But 
yet  we  find  no  charge  brought  against  them  for  their 
first  baptism,  as  if  it  were  administered  in  any  other 
way  than  by  a  total  immersion.  The  only  heretics 
against  whom  this  charge  is  brought,  were  the 
Eunomians,  a  branch  of  the  Arians,  of  whom  it  was 
reported  by  Theodoret,"  that  they  baptized  only  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  as  far  as  the  breast.  And 
this  they  did  in  a  very  preposterous  way,  as  Epi- 
phanius26  relates,  roi>c  iroSaQ  dvoi,  Kai  t>)v  KKfiaXrjv  kclto), 
with  their  heels  upward,  and  their  head  downward. 
Which  sort  of  men  are  called  histopedes,  or pederecti. 
Whence  the  learned  Gothofred27  conjectures,  that 
in  one  of  the  laws  of  Theodosius,  where  it  is  now 
read,  Eunomiani  spadones  ;  it  should  be  Eunomiani 
histopedes,  which  signifies  men  hanged  up  by  the 
heels,  as  he  proves  from  Pausanias,  Pollux,  Hesy- 
chius,  Harpocration,  and  others.  So  that  these 
were  the  only  men  among  all  the  heretics  of  the 
ancient  church,  that  rejected  this  way  of  baptizing 
by  a  total  immersion  in  ordinary  cases. 

Indeed  the  church  was  so  punctual 

Sect.  5.  ,  .  ,        ,  ■■     » 

Tet  aspprsion,  or  to  this  rule,  that  we  never  read  ot  any 

sprinkling,    allowed 

in  some  estraonii-  exception  made  to  it  in  ordinary  cases, 

nary  cases.  *  •> 

no,  not  in  the  baptism  of  infants.  For 
it  appears  from  the  Ordo  Romanus,  and  Gregory's 
Sacramentarium,  that  infants,  as  well  as  others, 
were  baptized  by  immersion,  and  the  rules  of  the 
church,  except  in  cases  of  danger,  do  still  require  it_ 
But  in  two  cases  a  mitigation  of  this  rule  was  al- 
lowed.  1.  In  case  of  sickness  and  extreme  danger 
of  life.  Here  that  excellent  rule,  "  I  will  have  mercy 
and  not  sacrifice,"  was  always  allowed  to  take  place. 


Therefore  that  which  the  ancients  called  clinic  bap- 
tism,  that  is,  baptism  by  aspersion  or  sprinklingupon* 
a  sick  bed,  was  never  disputed  against  as  an  unlawful 
or  imperfect  baptism,  though  some  laws  were  made 
to  debar  men  who  were  so  baptized,  from  ascending 
to   the   dignities   of  the  church.     For  if  men  by 
neglect  deferred  their  baptism  to  a  sick  bed,  the 
church,  in  her  prudence  and  discipline,  (because 
this  delay  was  a  fault  she  always  declaimed  against,) 
thought  fit  to  deny  such  men  the  privilege  of  or- 
dination,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  show  in  a  more 
proper  place.28    But  yet  she  did  not  at  any  time 
attempt   to  annul   such   baptisms,  or  judge  them 
imperfect  as  to  what  concerned  the  essence  or  sub- 
stance  of  the  action.  This  very  question  was  moved 
by  some,  together  with  that  of  heretical  baptism, 
in  the  time  of  Cyprian :  but  Cyprian,  who  deter- 
mined   against  the   validity  of  heretical  baptism, 
makes  no  scruple  in  this  case,  but  offers  arguments 
to  prove  such  clinic  baptism  by  aspersion,  to  have 
all  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  true  baptism.    For 
though  this  was  the  case  of  Novatian,  who  had  not 
been  washed,  but  only  sprinkled  upon  a  sick  bed; 
yet  Cyprian29  had  no  objection  against  his  Chris- 
tianity  upon  that  account :  but  declares,  that  as  far 
as  he  was  able  to  judge,  all  such  baptisms  were  per- 
fect,  where  there  was  no  defect  in  the  faith  of  the 
giver  or  the  receiver :  for  the  contagion  of  sin  was 
not  washed  away,  as  the  filth  of  the  body  is,  by  a 
carnal  and  secular  washing.     There  was  no  need 
of  a  lake  or  other  such  like  helps  to  wash  and 
cleanse  it.     The  heart  of  a  believer  was  otherwise 
washed,  the  mind  of  a  man  was  cleansed  by  the 
merit  of  faith.  In  the  sacraments  of  salvation,  when 
necessity  requires,  God  grants  his  indulgence  by  a 
short  way  of  performing  them.     This  lawfulness  of 
aspersion  in  such  cases  he  proves  from  those  words 
of  God  in  Ezekiel  xxxvi.  25,  "  I  will  sprinkle  clean 
water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean :  from  all 
your  filthiness,  and  from  all  your  idols,  will  I  cleanse 
you."     And  from  several  other  texts,  Numb.  xix. 
19;  viii.  7;  and  xix.  9,  where  the  water  of  sprink- 
ling  is  called  the  water  of  purification.     Whence 
he  concludes,  that  the  sprinkling  of  water  was  as 
effectual  as  washing ;  and  what  the  church  did  in 


2'  Tertul.  cont.  Marc.  lib.  1.  c.  29.  Non  tinguitur  apud 
illum  caro,  nisi  virgo,  nisi  vidua,  nisi  ccelebs,  &c. 

22  Epiph.  Haer.  42.  n.  3.  Ot>  ixovov  irap'  au-rw  1v  Xovrpov 
&idoTai,  aAAa  Kai  tais  Tpiwv  XovTpuiv,  &C 

23  Tertul.  cont.  Marc.  lib.  I.  cap.  28.  Carnem  mergit 
exsortem  salutis. 

24  Tertul.  Carmen  cont.  Marc.  lib.  1.  cap.  7.  Namque 
Valentino  Deus  est  insanus. — Bis  docuit  tingui,  transducto 
corpore  flamma.     Vid.  Hieron.  in  Ephes.  iv. 

25  Theod.  Haer.  Fab.  lib.  4.  cap.  3. 

26  Epiphan.  Haer.  76.  Anomreoruru,  p.  992. 

27  Gothofred.  in  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  16.  Tit.5  de  Haereticis, 
Leg.  17.  ffl  Book  IV.  chap.  3.  sect.  11. 

29  Cypr.  Ep.  76.  al.  69.  ad  Magnuin,  p.  Ife5.     Qnaesisti 


etiam,  fili  charissime,  quid  mihi  de  illis  videatur,  qui  in  in- 
firmitate  et  languore  gratiam  Dei  consequuntur,  an  habendi 
sint  legitimi  Christiani,  eo  quod  aqua  salutari  non  loti  sint, 

sed  perfusi. Nos  quantum  concipit  mediocritas  nostra, 

aestimamus  in  nullo  mutilari  et  debilitari  posse  beneficia 
di/ina,  nec  minus  aliquid  illic  posse  contingere,  ubi  plena 
et  tota  fide  et  dantis  et  sumentis  accipitur,  quod  de  divinis 
muneribus  hauritur.  Neque  enim  sic  in  sacramento  salutari 
delictorum  contagia,  ut  in  lavacro  carnali  et  seculari  sordes 
cutis  et  corporis,  abluuntur,  &c.  Aliter  pectus  credentis 
abluitur,  alitermenshominis  per  fidei  merita  mundatur.  In 
sacramentis  salutaribus,  necessitate  cogente,  et  Deo  imlul- 
gentiam  suam  largiente,  totum  credentibusconferunt  divina 
compendia. 
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(liis  rase  in  compliance  with  necessity  and  men's 
infirmities,  was  neither  displeasing  to  God,  nor  de- 
trimental  to  the  party  baptized,  who  received  a  full 
and  complete  sacrament  by  the  power  of  God,  and 
the  truth  of  his  own  faith  together.  And  therefore 
he  blames  those  who  nicknamed  these  men  clinics, 
instead  of  Christians.  It  further  appears  from  the 
canons  which  speak  of  these,30  that  they  were  only 
denied  orders,  not  the  name  of  Christians.  The 
council  of  Neocsesarea  allows  them  in  time  of  great 
exigence,  or  in  case  of  great  merit,  to  be  ordained, 
as  Novatian  was  for  his  pregnant  parts,  and  the 
hopes  which  the  church  had  conceived  of  him,  as 
Eusebius31  out  of  the  epistle  of  Cornelius  informs 
us.  The  council  of  Laodicea32  appoints  such,  if 
they  recover,  to  learn  the  creed,  but  says  not  a  word 
of  rebaptizing  them.  And  it  appears  from  the 
council  of  Auxerre,33  that  these  clinics  were  allowed 
to  be  baptized  at  any  time  when  necessity  re- 
quired,  without  a  solemn  festival.  So  that  many 
things  were  indulged  to  them,  which  were  not  al- 
lowed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  church.  2.  An- 
other  case  in  which  sprinkling  was  accepted  instead 
of  immersion,  was  in  times  of  difficulty,  when  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  could  not  be  procured ; 
as  when  a  martyr  was  to  be  baptized  in  prison,  or 
was  to  baptize  any  other  under  such  a  confinement. 
Thus  we  read  in  the  ancient  Acts  of  St.  Laurence, 
referred  to  by  Walafridus  Strabo,34  how  one  Roma- 
nus,  a  soldier,  was  baptized  by  him  in  a  pitcher  of 
water.  And  again,  how  one  Lucillus  was  baptized 
by  the  same  martyr35  only  by  pouring  water  upon 
his  head.  But  as  both  these  were  extraordinary 
cases,  they  only  show  us,  how  far  the  church  could 
dispense  with  this  rule  upon  reasons  of  necessity  or 
charity,  not  what  was  her  standing  and  ordinary 
practice.  Some  learned  persons36  think  Tertullian 
alludes  to  the  allowance  of  sprinkling  in  extraordi- 
naiy  cases,  when,  speaking  of  men's  pretending  to  be 
baptized  without  true  repentance,  he  says,  No  man 
would  grant  such  false  penitents37  so  much  as  one 
aspersion  of  water.  And  Gregory  Nyssen  perhaps 
refers  to  it  also  in  that  famous  story,  which  he  tells 
of  one  Archias,  who  having  r.eglected  his  opportu- 


nity  of  receiving  baptism,  was  at  last  snddenly  sur- 
prised  with  death  at  a  season  when  there  was  110 
possibility  of  obtaining  it :  and  then  he  cried  out  in 
that  languishing  condition,  O  ye  mountains3"  and 
woods,  baptize  me  ;  O  ye  trees,  and  rocks,  and  foun- 
tains,  give  me  this  grace :  and  with  these  words, 
being  wounded  to  death,  he  expired  in  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.  This  man's  condition  he  compares  to 
those,  who  have  the  sudden  summons  of  death  upon 
a  sick  bed :  they  then  begin  to  call  for  a  vessel  of 
water,  a  priest,  and  words  to  prepare  them  for  bap- 
tism ;  but  the  violence  of  their  disease  prevents 
them  from  obtaining  it  This  seems  to  imply,  that 
such  a  sprinkling  as  men  might  have  upon  a  sick 
bed,  in  cases  of  extremity,  was  reputed  a  saving 
baptism ;  and  it  was  an  unhappiness  in  some,  that 
they  could  not  obtain  even  that  at  their  last  hour, 
which  the  church  allowed  as  the  last  refuge  only  in 
such  extraordinary  cases. 

But   I  must  observe  further,  that 
they  not   only  administered  baptism     Trineeimm'er«on, 

.  .  the  general  practice 

by  lmmersion  under  water,  but  also  forsereraiaps.  Tne 

*  reasons  of  this. 

repeated  this  three  times.  Tertullian 
speaks  of  it  as  a  ceremony39  generally  used  in  his 
time  :  "We  dip  not  once,  but  three  times,  at  the  nam- 
ing  every  person  of  the  Trinity.  The  same  is  as- 
serted  by  St.  Basil,10  and  St.  Jerom,"  and  the  author 
under  the  name  of  Dionysius,42  who  says  likewise, 
that  it  was  done  at  the  distinct  mention  of  each 
person  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  St.  Ambrose  is  most 
particular  in  the  description  of  this  rite :  Thou  wast 
asked,"  says  he,  Dost  thou  believe  in  God  the  Fa- 
ther  Almighty  ?  And  thou  repliedst,  I  believe,  and 
wast  dipped,  that  is,  buried.  A  second  demand  was 
made,  Dost  thou  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
and  in  his  cross  ?  Thou  answeredst  again,  I  be- 
lieve,  and  wast  dipped.  Therefore  thou  wast  bu- 
ried  with  Christ.  For  he  that  is  buried  with  Christ, 
rises  again  with  Christ.  A  third  time  the  question 
was  repeated,  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 
And  thy  answer  was,  I  believe.  Then  thou  wast 
dipped  a  third  time,  that  thy  triple  confession  might 
absolve  thee  from  the  various  offences  of  thy  fonner 
life.     Two  reasons  are  commonly  assigned  for  this 


30  Conc.  Neocaesar.  can.  12. 

Sl  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43.  K  Conc.  Laod.  can.  47. 

33  Conc.  Antissiodor.  can.  18.  Non  licet  absque  Paschae 
solennitate  ullo  tempore  baptizare,  nisi  illos  quibus  mors 
vicina  est,  quos  grabatarios  dicunt. 

34  Acta  Laurentii,  ap.  Surium,  t.  4.  Unus  ex  militibus, 
Romanus  nomine,  urceum  afferens  cum  aqua,  opportuni- 
tatem  captavit,  qua  eam  offerret  B.  Laurentio,  ut  baptiza- 
retur.     Vid.  Strabo,  de  Rebus  Eccles.  cap.  26. 

35  Acta,  ibid.  Cum  exspoliasset  eum,  fudit  aquam  super 
caput  ejus. 

36  Vid.  Bevereg.  Not.  in  Can.  Apost.  30. 

37  Tertul.  de  Pcenitent.  cap.  6.  Quis  enim  tibi  tam  in- 
fidae  poenitentiae  vlro  asperginem  unam  cujuslibet  aquae 
commodabit  ? 

^Nyssen.  de  Bapt.  t.  2.  p.  220. 


39  Tertul.  cont.  Prax.  cap.  26.  Non  semel,  sed  ter,  ad 
singulanomina  in  personas  singulas  tinguimur.  Id.  de  Coron. 
Mil.  cap.  3.  Dehinc  ter  mergitamur,  &c. 

*>  Basil.  de  Spir.  Sancto,  c.  27. 

41  Hieron.  adv.  Lucif.  c.  4. 

42  Dionys.  de  Hierarch.  Eccles.  cap.  2. 

43  Ambros.  de  Sacram.  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  Interrogatus  es 
Credis  in  Deum,  Patrem  Omnipotentem?  Dixisti,  Credo,  et 
mersisti,  hoc  est,  sepultus  es.  Iterum  interrogatus  es,  Credis 
in  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum  ?  Dixisti,  Credo, 
et  mersisti.  Ideo  et  Christo  es  consepultus.  Qui  enim 
Christo  consepelitur,  cum  Christo  resurgit.  Tertiointerro- 
gatus  es,  Credis  et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum  ?  Dixisti,  Credo. 
Tertio  mersisti,  ut  multiplicem  lapsum  superioris  aetatis  ab- 
solveret  trina  confessio. 
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practice.  1.  That  it  might  represent  Christ's  three 
days'  hurial,  and  his  resurrection  on  the  third  day. 
We  cover  ourselves  in  the  water,  says  Gregory  Nys- 
sen,44  as  Christ  did  in  the  earth,  and  this  \ve  do  three 
times,  to  represent  the  grace  of  his  resurrection  per- 
formed  after  three  days.  In  like  manner  Cyril  of  Je- 
rusalem"  and  the  author  of  The  Questions  upon 
the  Scripture,46  under  the  nameof  Athanasius.  Thus 
likewise  Pope  Leo  among  the  Latins:47  The  trine 
immersion  is  an  imitation  of  the  three  days'  burial, 
and  the  rising  again  out  of  the  water  is  an  image  of 
Christ  rising  from  the  grave.  2.  Another  reason 
was,  that  it  might  represent  their  profession  of  faith 
in  the  holy  Trinity,  in  whose  name  they  were  bap- 
tized.  St.  Austin48  joinsboth  reasons  together,  tcll- 
ing  us  there  was  a  twofold  mystery  signified  in  this 
way  of  baptizing.  The  trine  immersion  was  both  a 
symbol  of  the  holy  Trinity,  in  whose  name  we  are 
baptized,  and  also  a  type  of  the  Lord's  burial,  and 
of  his  resurrection  on  the  third  day  from  the  dead. 
For  we  are  buried  with  Christ  by  baptism,  and  rise 
again  with  him  by  faith.  St.  Jerom49  makes  this 
ceremony  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  Unity  as  well  as  the 
Trinity.  For,  says  he,  we  are  thrice  dipped  in 
water,  that  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  may  appear 
to  be  but  one :  we  are  not  baptized  in  the  names  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  but  in  one  name, 
which  is  God.  And  therefore  he  adds,  that  though 
we  be  thrice  put  under  water  to  represent  the  mys- 
tery  of  the  Trinity,  yet  it  is  reputed  but  one  baptism. 
The  original  of  this  custom  is  not 
•rhe  originai  of   exactly  aereed  upon  by  the  ancients. 

Ihis  practice.  .      7         .      ,  ... 

Some  denve  lt  from  apostohcal  tradi- 
tion ;  others,  from  the  first  institution  of  baptism  by 
our  Saviour ;  whilst  others  esteem  it  only  an  indif- 
ferent  circumstance  or  ceremony,  that  may  be  used 
or  omitted,  without  any  detriment  to  the  sacrament 
itself,  or  breach  of  any  Divine  appointment.  Ter- 
tullian,50  St.  Basil,51  and  St.  Jerom,52  put  it  among 
those  rites  of  the  church,  which  they  reckon  to  be 


handed  down  from  apostolical  tradition.  St.  Chry-  j 
sostom  seems  rather  to  make  it  part  of  the  first  in- 
stitution.  For  he  says,  Christ  delivered  to  his  dis- 
ciples53  one  baptism  in  three  immersions  of  the 
body,  when  he  said  to  them,  "  Go,  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  And  Theodoret54 
was  of  the  same  opinion :  for  he  charges  Eunomius 
as  making  an  innovation  upon  the  original  institu- 
tion  of  baptism,  delivered  by  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles,  in  that  he  made  a  contrary  law,  that  men  should 
not  be  baptized  with  three  immersions,  nor  with  in- 
vocation  of  the  Trinity,  but  only  with  one  immer- 
sion  into  the  death  of  Christ.  Pope  Pelagius 
brought  the  same  charge  against  some  others  in  his 
time,55  who  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ,  only  with 
one  immersion,  which  he  condemns  as  contrary  to 
the  gospel  command  given  by  Christ,  who  appointed 
every  one  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity, 
and  that  with  three  immersions,  saying  to  his  dis- 
ciples,  "  Go,  baptize  all  nations,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  And  this  was  so 
far  esteemed  a  Divine  obligation  by  the  authors  of 
the  Apostolical  Canons,56  that  they  order  every 
bishop  or  presbyter  to  be  deposed,  who  should  ad- 
minister  baptism  not  by  three  immersions,  but  only 
one  in  the  naine  of  Christ ;  because  Christ  said  not, 
Baptize  into  my  death,  but,  "  Go,  baptize  all  nations 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost." 
It  is  plain,  all  these  writers  thought  this  a  necessary 
circumstance  from  our  Saviour's  institution.  And 
the  Eunomians,  who  first  rejected  this,  are  con- 
demned  by  Theodoret  and  Sozomen,  as  making  a 
new  law  of  baptizing,  not  only  against  the  general 
practice,  but  against  the  general  rule  and  tradition 
of  the  church. 

Yet  there  happened  a  circumstance  _  .  8 

in  the  Spanish  churches  in  after  ages,  c  ™rhCh"  aiio!vedheof 
which  gave  a  little  turn  to  this  affair.  any  aUeratio"  '"'"■ 
For  the  Arians  in  Spain,  not  being  of  the  sect  of 


44  Nyssen.  de  Bapt.  Christi,  t.  3.  p.  372. 

45  Cyril.  Catech.  Myst.  2.  n.  4. 

46  Athan.  de  Parabolis  Script.  qu.  94. 

4'  Leo,  Ep.  4.  ad  Episc.  Siculos,  cap.  3.  Sepulturam  tri- 
duanam  imitatur  trina  demersio,  et  ab  aquis  elevatio  resur- 
gentis  instar  est  de  sepulchro. 

48  Aug.  Hom.  3.  ap.  Gratian.  de  Consecrat.  Dist.  4.  cap. 
78.  Postquam  vos  credere  promisistis,  tertio  capita  vestra 
in  sacro  fonte  demersimus.  Qui  ordo  baptismatis  duplici 
mysterii  significatione  celebratur.  Recte  enim  tertio  mersi 
estis,  qui  accepistis  baptismum  in  nomine  Trinilatis.  Recte 
tertio  mersi  estis,  qui  accepistis  baptismum  in  nomine  Jesu 
Christi,  qui  die  tertia  resurrexit  amortuis.  llla  enim  tertio 
repetita  demersio  typum  Dominicae  exprimit  sepulturae,  &c. 

49  Hieron.  lib.  2.  in  Ephes.  iv.  p.  222.  Ter  mergimur,  ut 
Trinitatis  unum  appareat  sacramentum,  et  non  baptizamur 
in  nominibus  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  sed  in  uno 
nomine,  quod  intelligitur  Deus. — Potest  et  unum  baptisma 
ita  dici,  quod  licet  ter  baptizemur  propter  mysterium  Trini- 
tatis,  tamen  unum  baptisma  reputetur. 


50  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  c.  3. 

51  Basil.  de  Spir.  Sancto,  c.  27. 

82  Hieron.  cont.  Lucif.  cap.  4.     It.  Sozomen.  lib.  6.  c.  26. 

53  Chrys.  Hom.  de  Fide,  t.  7.  p.  290.  Edit.  Savil.  'Ev 
Tpitri  KaTaSu<re<TL  tou  o*a>yuaTos  'iv  fiairTio-fxa  tois  iauTou 
/ia0i)TaTs  TrapaSiSioKt,  &c. 

51  Theod.  Haeret.  Fab.  lib.  4.  c.  3.  p.  236.  AiVtos  kul  t5 
dyiov  fiaTTTio- [xaTO?  avc.Tpt.tyi  tov  autKadev  irapa  tov  Ku- 
piou  Kai  dirocrToXtov  TrapaSodlvTa  Secrfxov,  Kal  avTiKpvs 
ivop.oQtTi)L7t,  p.i)    "XftiiuaL  Xiyuiv  Tpis   KaTaSui.LV   tov  fiuTT- 

TiXpp.tVOV,  &C. 

55  Pelag.  Ep.  ad  Gaudentium,  ap.  Gratian.  de  Consecrat. 
Dist.  4.  cap.  82.  Multi  sunt  qui  in  nomine  solummodo 
Christi,  una  etiam  mersione  se  asserunt  baptizare.  Evan- 
gelicum  vero  pra:ceptum,  ipso  Deo  et  Domino  Salvatore 
nostro  Jesu  Christo  tradente,  nos  admonet,  in  nomine  Trini- 
tatis,  trina  etiam  mersione  sanctum  baptisma  unicuique  tri- 
buere,  dicente  Domino  discipulis  suis,  Ite,  baptizate  omnes 
gentes  in  nomine  Patris,  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti. 

56  Canon.  Apost.  can.  49.  al.  50. 
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the  Eunomians,  continued  for  many  year.s  to  baptize 
with  tlirce  immcrsions:  but  then  they  abused  this 
ceremony  to  a  vcry  perverse  end,  to  patronize  their 
error  about  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost's  being  of  a 
different  nature  or  essence  from  the  Father;  for 
they  made  the  three  immersions  to  denote  a  differ- 
ence,  or  degvees  of  Divinity,  in  the  three  Divine  per- 
sons.  To  oppose  whose  wicked  doctrine,  and  that 
they  might  not  seem  to  symbolize  vvith  them  in  any 
practice  that  might  give  encouragement  to  it,  some 
catholics  began  to  leave  off  the  trine  immersion,  as 
Scivouring  of  Arianism,  and  took  up  the  single  im- 
mersion  in  opposition  to  them.  But  this  was  like 
to  prove  matter  of  scandal  and  schism  among  the 
catholics  themselves.  And  therefore,  in  the  time 
of  Grcgory  .the  Great,  Leander,  bishop  of  Sevil, 
wrotc  to  him  for  his  advice  and  resolution  in  this 
case.  To  which  he  returned  this  answer :  Con- 
cerning  the  three  immersions  in  baptism,  you57  have 
judged  very  truly  already,  that  different  rites  and 
customs  do  not  prejudice  the  holy  church,  whilst 
the  unity  of  faith  remains  entire.  The  reason  why 
we  use  three  immersions,  (at  Rome,)  is  to  signify  the 
mystery  of  Chrisfs  thvee  days'  burial,  that  whilst 
an  infant  is  thrice  lifted  up  out  of  the  water,  the 
resurrection  on  the  third  day  may  be  expressed 
thereby.  But  if  any  one  thinks  this  is  rather  done 
in  regard  to  the  holy  Trinity,  a  single  immersion 
in  baptism  does  no  way  prejudice  that ;  for  so  long 
as  the  unity  of  substance  is  preserved  in  three  per- 
sons,  it  is  no  harm  whether  a  child  be  baptized  with 
one  immersion  or  three ;  because  three  immersions 
may  represent  the  Trinity  of  persons,  and  one  im- 
mersion  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  But  forasmuch 
as  heretics  use  to  baptize  their  infants  with  three 
immersions,  I  think  you  ought  not  to  do  so;  lest 
this  multiplication  of  immersions  be  interpreted  a 
division  of  the  Godhead,  and  give  them  occasion  to 
glory  that  their  custom  has  prevailed.  Yet  this 
judgment  of  Pope  Gregory  did  not  satisfy  all  men 


in  the  Spanish  church;  for  still  many  kept  to  the 
old  way  of  baptizing  by  three  immersions,  notwith- 
Standing  this  fear  of  symbolizing  with  the  Arians. 
Therefore,  some  time  after,  about  the  year  633,  the 
fourth  council  of  Toledo,  which  was  a  general  coun- 
cil  of  all  Spain,  was  forced  to  make  another  decree 
to  determine  this  matter,  and  settle  the  peace  of  the 
church.  For  while  some  priests  baptized  with  tlircc 
immersions,  and  the  others  but  with  one,  a  scliism 
was  raised,48  endangering  the  unity  of  the  faith. 
For  the  contendiug  parties  carried  the  matter  so 
high,  as  to  pretend,  that  they  who  were  baptized  in 
a  way  contrary  to  their  own,  were  not  baptized  at 
all.  To  remedy  which  evil,  the  fathers  of  this  coun- 
cil  first  repeat  the  judgment  of  Pope  Gregory,  and 
then  immediately  conclude  upon  it,  That  though 
both  these  ways  of  baptism  were  just  and  unblam- 
able  in  themselves,  according  to  the  opinion  of  that 
great  man ;  yet,  as  well  to  avoid  the  scandal  of 
schism,  as  the  usage  of  heretics,  they  decree,  that 
only  one  immersion  should  be  used  in  baptism,  lest 
if  any  used  three  immersions,  they  might  seem  to 
approve  the  opinion  of  heretics,  whilst  they  followed 
their  practice.  And  that  no  one  might  be  dubious 
about  the  use  of  a  single  immersion,  he  might  con- 
sider,  that  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  were 
represented  by  it.  For  the  immersion  in  water  was 
as  it  were  the  descending  into  hell  or  the  grave, 
and  the  emersion  out  of  the  water  was  a  resurrec- 
tion.  He  might  also  observe  the  Unity  of  the  Deity, 
and  the  Trinity  of  persons  to  be  signified  by  it; 
the  Unity  by  a  single  immersion,  and  the  Trinity 
by  giving  baptism  in  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  Some  learned  persons59  find  fault  with 
this  council  for  changing  this  ancient  custom  upon 
so  slight  a  reason,  as  that  of  the  Arians  using  it : 
which,  if  it  were  any  reason,  would  hold  as  well 
against  a  single  immersion,  because  the  Eunomians, 
a  baser  sect  of  the  Arians,  were  the  first  inventors 
of  that  practice.    And  therefore  the  exception  made 


5'  Gregor.  lib.  1.  Ep.  41.  ad  Leand.  De  trina  mersione 
baptismatis  nil  responderi  verius  potest,quam  quod  ipsi  sen- 
sistis,  quod  in  una  fide  nil  officit  sanctae  ecclesiae  consuetudo 
diversa.  Nos  autem  quod  tertio  mergimus,  triduanae  sepul- 
turae  sacramenta  signamus,  ut  dum  tertio  infans  ab  aquis 
educitur,  resurrectio  triduani  temporis  exprimatur.  Quod 
si  quis  forte  etiam  pro  summa?  Trinitatis  veneratione  existi- 
lnet  fieri;  neque  ad  hoc  aliquid  obsistit  baptizando  semel  in 
aquis  mergere :  quia  dum  in  tribus  personis  una  substantia 
est,  reprehensibile  esse  nullatenus  potest,  infantem  in  bap- 
tismate  vel  ter,  vel  semel  immergere ;  quando  et  in  tribus 
mersionibus  personarum  Trinitas,  et  in  una  potest  Divini- 
tatis  singularitas  designari.  Sed  quia  nunc  hucusque  ab 
haereticisinfansinbaptismo  tertiomergebatur,  fiendum  apud 
vos  esse  non  censeo  :  ne  dum  mersiones  numerant,  Divini- 
tatem  dividant ;  dumque  quod  faciebant  faciunt,  se  morem 
vestrum  vicisse  glorientur. 

59  Conc.  Tolet.  4.  can.  5.  De  baptismi  autem  sacramento, 
propter  quod  in  Hispaniis  quidam  sacerdotes  trinam,  sim- 
plam  quidam  mersionem  faciuut,  a  nonnullis  schisma  esse 


conspicitur,  et  unitas  fidei  scindi  videtur.  Nam  dum  partes 
diversas  in  baptizandis  aliqua  contrario  modo  agunt,  ab  aliis 

non  baptizatos  esse    contendunt. Quapropter,  quia  de 

utroque  sacramento,  quod  fit  in  sancto  baptismo,  a  tanto  viro 
reddita  est  ratio,  quod  utrumque  rectum,  utrumque  irrepre- 
hensibile-in  sancta  Deiecclesia  habeatur  :  propter  vitandum 
autem  schismatis  scandalum,  vel  ha:retici  dogmatis  usum, 
simplicem  teneamus  baptismi  mersionem ;  ne  videantur  apud 
nos,  qui  tertio  mergunt,  haereticorum  approbare  assertionem, 
dum  sequuntur  et  morem.  Et  ne  forte  cuiquam  sit  dubium 
hujus  simpli  mysteriura  sacramenti,  videat  in  eo  mortem  et 
resurrectionem  Christi  significari.  Nam  in  aquis  mersio, 
quasi  ad  infernum  descensio  est :  et  rursus  ab  aquis  emersio, 
resurrectio  est.  Item  videat  in  eo  unitatem  Divinitatis,  et 
Trinitatem  personarum  osteudi.  Unitatem,  dum  semel  mer- 
gimus :  Trinitatem,  dum  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus 
Sancti  baptizamus. 

59  Strabode  Offic.  Eccl.  cap.  26.  Vossius  de  Bapt.  Disp. 
2.  Thcs.  4.  p.  46. 
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by  this  Spantsh  council  in  the  seventh  century, 
cannot  prejudice  the  more  ancient  and  general  prac- 
tice  of  the  church,  which,  as  Strabo  observed,  still 
prevailed  after  this  council ;  and  if  Vossius  says 
true,  the  trine  immersion,  or  what  corresponds  to  it, 
the  trine  aspersion,  is  the  general  practice  of  all 
churches  upon  earth  at  this  day.  And  such  a  cus- 
tom  could  not  well  be  laid  aside,  without  some 
charge  of  novelty,  and  danger  of  giving  offence  and 
scandal  to  weaker  brethren.  I  have  novv  gone  over 
the  several  circumstances  and  ceremonies  aceom- 
panying  baptism,  so  far  as  to  make  it  a  complete 
sacrament,  and  the  instrument  of  salvation  to  all 
worthy  receivers,  if  they  happened  to  die  without 
any  further  consummation,  as  sometimes  they  did, 
when  baptism  was  administered  to  them  witfa  less 
solemnity,  either  in  times  of  sickness,  or  at  some 
distance  from  the  mother-church ;  in  both  which 


cases  they  had  the  substancc  of  the  sacrament,  but 
not  all  the  ceremonies  that  were  appointed  to  at- 
tend  it.  They  were  supposed  to  be  made  partakers 
of  Christ's  body,  and  to  eat  his  flesh,  and  to  be 
washed  in  his  blood,  which  was  drinking  it  by  faith, 
in  baptism  as  well  as  in  the  eucharist.  And  if  they 
survived,  they  were  also  admitted  immediately  to 
the  symbols  of  Chrisfs  body  and  blood  in  the  eu- 
charist.  But  there  were  some  other  ceremonies 
following  baptism,  as  it  were  to  finish  the  solemnity 
of  it;  some  of  which  were  introductory  and  pre- 
paratory  to  the  eucharist,  as  the  second  unction 
accompanying  baptism,  which  we  commonly  call 
imposition  of  hands  or  confirmation.  Of  which, 
because  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  a  little  more 
distinctly,  I  shall  make  it,  and  the  remaining  cere- 
monies  of  baptism,  the  subject  of  another  Book. 
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OF   THE   TIME   TVHEN,    AND    THE    FERSONS   TO    WHOM,    CONFIRMATION    WAS    ADMINISTERED 


Immediately  after  the  persons  came 

Sect-  '■  •  *. 

confimiation  an-  up  on^  0f  the  water,  if  the  bishop  was 

cienUy  given  imme-       -t  7  x 

u,erbiSbtop  present  at  the  solemnity,  they  were 
«eie  present.  presented  to  him  in  order  to  receive 
his  benediction,  which  was  a  solemn  prayer  for  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  such  as  were  bap- 
tized :  and  to  this  prayer  there  was  usually  joined 
the  ceremony  of  a  second  unction,  and  imposition 
of  hands,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  whence  the 
whole  action  many  times  took  these  names,  ^p^A"1) 
the  unction,  xapofoo-ia,  the  imposition  of  hands,  and 
oqpaytQ,  the  sign  or  seal  of  the  Lord,  which  are 
names  much  more  common  among  the  ancients 
than  that  of  confirmation.  But  by  all  these  names 
they  understood  one  and  the  same  thing,  which  was 
the  bishop's  prayer  for  the  descent  of  the  Spirit 
upon  persons  newly  baptized.  This  was  always 
administered  together  with  baptism,  if  the  bishop, 
who  was  the  ordinary  minister  of  it,  were  present 
at  the  action.  But  if  he  was  absent,  as  it  usually 
happened  to  be  in  churches  at  a  distance  from  the 
mother-church,  or  when  persons  were  baptized  in 
haste  upon  a  sick  bed,  then  confirmation  was  de- 
ferred  till  the  bishop  could  have  a  convenient  op- 
portunity  to  visit  them.  This  we  learn  from  St. 
Jerom,  who  speaks1  of  it  as  customary  in  the 
church,  for  bishops  to  go  and  invocate  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  imposition  of  hands  on  such  as  were  bap- 
tized  by  presbyters  and  deacons  in  villages  and 
places  remote  from  the  mother-church.     And  it 


many  times  happened,  that  such  persons  died  be- 
fore  the  bishop  could  come  to  give  them  imposition 
of  hands.  To  prevent  which  inconvenience,  the 
canons  in  some  places  obliged  bishops  to  visit  their 
whole  dioceses  once  every  year ;  and  if  they  were 
so  large  that  they  could  not  do  so,  then  they  were 
to  divide  their  dioceses  and  make  them  less,  as  we 
find  it  decreed  and  practised  in  some  of  the  Spanish 
councils.2  But  in  case  persons  were  baptized  in 
the  presence  of  the  bishop,  then  without  any  delay 
they  were  immediately  confirmed  with  imposition 
of  hands  and  the  holy  unction.  Tertullian  says3 
very  plainly,  That  as  soon  as  they  came  out  of  the 
water,  they  were  anointed  with  the  oil  of  consecra- 
tion,  and  then  received  imposition  of  hands,  invit- 
ing  down  the  Holy  Spirit  by  that  benediction.  And 
so  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  represents  it,  when  he  tells 
the  neophytes,  that  as  soon  as  they  come  up  out 
of  the  waters  of  the  font,4  they  received  the  chrism 
or  unction,  with  the  antitype  of  which  (that  is,  the 
Holy  Ghost)  Christ  was  anointed  when  he  came  up 
out  of  Jordan.  In  like  manner  the  author  of  the 
Constitutions,  describing  the  ceremonies  of  baptism,. 
orders  the  priest,5  as  soon  as  he  has  baptized  any  one, 
to  anoint  him  with  the  holy  chrism,  and  give  him  im- 
position  of  hands,  saying  a  prayer  which  is  there  ap- 
pointed.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Life  of  St.  Basil,6  how 
Maximinus  the  bishop,  who  baptized  him  and  Eu- 
bulus  together,  immediately  clothed  them  with  the 
white  garments,  and  anointed  them  with  the  holy 


1  Hieron.  cont.  Lucifer.  cap.  4.  Non  abnuo  hanc  esse 
ecclesiarum  consuetudinem,  ut  ad  eos  qui  longe  in  minori- 
bus  urbibus  per  presbyteros  et  diaconos  baptizati  sunt,  epis- 
copus  ad  invocationem  Sancti  Spiritus  manum  impositurus 
excurrat.  And  a  little  after,  In  villulis  aut  in  castellis,  aut 
in  remotioribus  locis  per  presbyteros  aut  diaconos  baptizati, 
ante  dormierunt,  quam  ab  episcopis  inviserentur.  Vid. 
Conc.  Eliber.  can.  77. 

2  Conc.  Lucens.  Conc.  t.  5.  p.  874. 

a  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  c.  7.  Exinde  egressi  de  lavacro  per- 
ungimur  benedicta  unctione. Cap.  8.     Dehinc  manus 


imponitur,  per  benedictionem  advocans  et  invitans  Spiri- 
tum  Sanctum. 

4  Cyril.  Catech.  Myst.  3.  n.  1.  'Xfuv  o/ioicu?  avatttrjKo- 
atv  uird  T?Js  KoXvfiGwdpa?  Ttiii/  lEpwif  vafiaTwv,  idoQri  XP1'0"" 
/ua,  to  dvTiTvtrov  a  iypio-Qtj  Xpi^ds'  tSto  Sk  i^l  to  " Ayioi/ 
Jlvivpa. 

6  Const.  Apost.  lib.  7.  cap.  43  et  44.  MtTd  tkto  JSuit- 
Tio-as  aiiTOK,  ygicruTip  (ivpta,  i-mXiyuiv,  &c. 

6  Amphiloch.  Vit.  Basil.  c.  5.  Baptizavit  Maximinus 
episcopus  Basilium  et  Eubulum,  et  vestivit  albis,  atque  un- 
gens  eos  sancto  chrismate,  tiadidit  eis  communionem. 
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chrism,  and  gave  them  the  communion.  The  same 
may  be  observed  in  the  description  of  the  ceremo- 
nies  of  baptism  given  by  the  author  under  the  name 
of  Dionysius,'  St.  Ambrose,  Optatus,  Pacian,  and 
all  others  amongst  the  ancients,  who  have  made  any 
mention  of  the  time  of  administering  confirmation. 
Nor  was  this  only  true  wittl  respect 
AmMilis  2as  weii  to  adult  persons,  but  also  with  respect 

to  infants  as   adult  ,      -  ■.  . 

pensons.  whiih  is  to  mfants,  who  were  anciently  con- 

eridenced,     firet,  '  .  .   .  J  , 

From  son.e  piain     finned  by  lmposition  or  hands,  and 

ft  -t  imonttH  ^  * 

the  holy  chrism  or  unction,  as  soon 
a9  they  were  baptized.  Which  perhaps  will  seem 
a  paradox  to  many,  who  look  no  further  than  to  the 
practice  of  later  ages;  but  it  may  be  undeniably 
evidenced  these  two  ways  :  1.  From  plain  testimo- 
nies  of  the  ancients  declaring  it  so  to  be ;  and,  2. 
From  that  known  custom  and  usage  of  the  church 
in  giving  the  eucharist  to  infants,  which  ordinavily 
presupposes  their  confirmation.  First,  For  the 
testimonies  of  the  ancients,  nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  those  words  of  Gennadius,  If  they  be  infants 
that  are  baptized,9  let  those  that  present  them  to 
baptism,  answer  for  them  according  to  the  common 
way  of  baptizing :  and  then  let  them  be  confirmed 
with  imposition  of  hands  and  chrism,  and  so  be  ad- 
mittcd  to  partake  of  the  eucharist.  In  hke  manner 
Pope  Innocent,  in  one  of  his  decrees,9  says,  Infants 
are  not  to  be  consigned  or  confirmed  by  any  but  the 
bishop.  And  in  the  Collection  of  Canons  made  by 
Martin  Bracarensis 10  out  of  those  of  the  Greek 
church,  this  is  one,  That  a  presbyter  may  not  con- 
sign  infants  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  except 
he  be  particularly  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  do  it. 
This  practice  continued  in  the  church  for  many 
ages.  For  it  is  mentioned  by  Pope  Gregory  both 
in  his  Saeramentarium  and  in  his  Epistles,"  and 
after  him  by  all  the  writers  in  the  eightli  and  ninth 
centuries.     Alcuin,  who  wrote  about  the  oflices  of 


the  church  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  speak- 
ing  of  infant  baptism,12  says,  After  an  infant  is  bap- 
tized,  he  is  to  be  clothed  and  brought  to  the  bishop, 
if  he  be  present,  who  is  to  confirm  him  with  chrism, 
and  give  him  the  communion  ;  and  if  the  bishop  be 
not  present,  the  presbyter  shall  communicate  him. 
The  same  is  in  the  Ordo  Romanus,  a  book  written 
and  used  as  a  liturgy  about  the  same  time ;  where, 
after  the  bishop  has  given  the  white  garment  to 
infants,  he  lifts  up  his  hand  and  lays  it  upon  their 
heads,13  praying  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  them,  and  signing  them  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  the  forehead,  he  says,  I  confirm  thee  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Baluzius, 
in  his  Notes  upon  Regino,"  gives  us  two  ancient 
manuscript  Pontificals  of  the  ninth  century,  where- 
in  this  order  for  confirming  infants  is  continued. 
And  to  these  he  adds l5  an  epistle  of  Jesse,  bishop 
of  Amiens,  describing  the  order  of  baptism,  where 
the  rule  is  for  the  bishop,  After  the  child  has  been 
baptized  with  three  immersions,  to  confirm  him 
with  chrism  in  the  forehead,  and  then  to  confirm 
him  (for  so  it  is  worded)  or  communicate  him  with 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  These  testimonies 
are  so  plain  and  convincing,  that  all  learned  men, 
who  have  exactly  considered  this  matter,  as  well 
papists  as  protestants,  are  agreed,  that  this  was  the 
ancient  and  general  practice  of  the  church,  to  con- 
firm  infants  as  soon  as  they  were  baptized.  For  so 
I  find  not  only  Baluzius,  but  Pcter  de  Marca,'" 
Hugo  Menardus,"  Maldonat,19  Estius,'9  Galenus,20 
among  the  papists,  and  Bishop  Taylor21  and  Daille  a 
among  the  protestants,  readily  consenting.  And 
some23  tell  us  the  same  practice  continues  among 
the  Greeks  to  this  day.  The  learned  reader  may 
add  to  the  former  testimonies  the  authority  of  St. 
Austin,  who  witnesses  for  this  practice  in  his  own 
person.     For  he  says,24  He  himself  was  used  to 


7  Dionys.  de  Hierarch.  Eccl.  cap.  2.  p.  260.  Ambros.  de 
Sacrara.  lib.  3.  c.  2.  Optat.  lib.  4.  p.  81.  Pacian.  Serm.de 
Baptisrao,  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  3.  p.  77. 

8  Gennatl.  de  Dograat.  Eccles.  cap.  52.  Si  parvuli  sint — 
respondeant  pro  illis  qtii  eos  oiTerunt,  jitxta  morem  bapti- 
zandi,  et  sic  manus  impositione  et  chrismate  communiti, 
eucharistiae  mysteriis  admittantur. 

9  Innoc.  Ep.  1.  cap.  3.  De  consignandis  vero  infantibus, 
mauifestum  est  non  ab  alio  quam  ab  episcopo  fieri  licere. 

10  Martin  Bracar.  Collec.  Canon.  cap.  52.  Presbyter  prae- 
sente  episcopo  non  signet  infantes,  nisi  forte  ab  cpiscopo 
fucrit  illi  praeceptmn. 

"  Gregor.  lib.  3.  Ep.  9. 

12  Alcuin.  de  Offic.  cap.  de  Sabbato  Paschae,  Bibl.  Patr. 
t.  10.  p.  259.  Postea  vestiatur  infans  vestimentis  suis.  Si 
vero  episcopus  adest,  statira  confirmari  eum  oportet  chris- 
mate,  et  postea  cominuuicare ;  et  si  episcopus  deest,  com- 
municetur  a  presbytero. 

13  Ordo  Roman.  cap.  de  Bapt.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  10.  p.  63. 
Pontifex  elevata  et  imposita  manu  super  capita  omnium, 
<lat  orationem  super  eos  cum  invocatione  septiformis  gratiae 

Spiritfts  Sancti. Et   tincto  pollice  in   chrismate  faciat 

crucem  in  frontibus  singulorum,  ita  diceudo,  Confirmo  te  in 


nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti. 

11  Baluz.  Not.  in  Regino,  lib.  1.  cap.  69.  Ex  pontificali 
vet.  MS.  Statim  autem  confirmetur  infans,  et  comraunice- 
tur  ab  episcopo,  ita  dicente,  Corpus  et  sanguis  Domini. 
Item  ex  altero  pontificali ;  Si  episcopus  adest,  statim  con- 
firmari  eum  oportet  chrismate,  et  postea  communicari. 

15  Jesse  Ambianens.  Ep.  de  Ordine  Baptismi,  ap.  Baluz. 
ibid.  Post  trinam  mersionem  episcopus  puerum  chrismate 
confirmet  in  fronte,  novissime  autem  corpore  et  sanguine 
Christi  confirmetur  seu  communicetur,  ut  Christi  membrum 
esse  possit. 

16  Marca,  Not.  ad  Cnncil.  Claramontan.  p.  312. 

17  Menard.  Not.  ad  Librum  Sacraraentor.  p.  144. 

18  Maldonat.  de  Confirmat.  qu.  2. 

19  Estius,  Sentent.  lib.  4.  Dist.  7.  n.  23.  p.  101. 

20  Galen.  Catechism.  ap.  Dallae.  de  Confirm.  p.  21. 

2h  Taylor's  Worthv  Communicant,  chap.  3.  sect.  2.  p. 
209. 

22  Dallee.  de  Confirmat.  lib.  3.  cap.  13. 

23  Pet.  dn  MouhVs  Buckler  of  Faith,  p.  381. 

24  Aug.  Tract.  6.  in  1  John  iii.  t.  9.  p.  254.  Quando  im- 
posuiinus  manum  istis  infantibus,  attendit  unusquisque  ves- 
truin  utrum  linguis  loquerentur?   Et  cum  videret  eoslinguis 
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give  imposition  of  hands,  or  confirmation,  to  infants, 
that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Spirit. 

If  this  matter  needed  further  nroof, 

S.-ct.  3.  * 

^u.iMcomiK,       we   might    insist   upon   that   known 

From  llic  rn-tom  ot  ©  X 

Kn.^rl^roany  practice  and  custom  in  the  ancient 
church,  of  giving  the  eucharist  to  in- 
fants,  which  continued  in  the  church  for  several 
a<*es.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Cyprian,  Aus- 
tin,  Innocentius,  and  Gennadius,  writers  from  the 
tliird  to  the  fifth  century.  Maldonat  confesses  it 
was  in  the  church  for  six  hundred  years.  And  some 
of  the  authorities  just  now  alleged,  prove  it  to  have 
continued  two  or  three  ages  more,  and  to  have  bcen 
the  common  practice  beyond  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Great.  NowT,  all  men  know,  that  in  the  common 
course  of  things  confirmation  always  preceded  the 
eucharist,  unless  there  was  some  special  cause,  as 
sometimes  it  happened  in  the  case  of  clinic  baptism, 
or  the  bishop's  absence,  to  prevent  it.  For  in  these 
two  cases  the  eucharist  was  many  times  given  be- 
fore  confirmation,  as  now  it  is  in  our  large  dioceses, 
where  the  bishop's  presence  cannot  always  be  had 
to  give  confirmation,  in  places  at  a  great  distance, 
before  the  communion.  But  in  all  other  cases,  the 
usual  way  was  to  let  confirmation  usher  in  the  com- 
munion.  And  therefore  since  it  is  evident,  that  the 
communion  itself  was  given  to  infants,  and  that 
immediately  from  the  time  of  their  baptism ;  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  conclude  from  hence,  were 
there  no  other  evidence,  that  confirmation  also  was 
given  to  infants,  together  with  baptism,  because  this 
rite  by  all  ordinary  rules  and  custom  was  prior  and 
introductory  to  the  communion. 

This  observation  may  help  us  to  un- 
whenceuappears,  derstand  some  difficult  passages  in  the 

tliat  connrmation  .  ..  ... 

■h  not  esteemed  a  ancients,    and   answer    an    obiection 

proper  sacrament  .  . 

distinct  from  tap-  which  the  Romanists  draw  from  them, 

tism. 

as  if  confirmation  were  a  proper  sa- 
crament  distinct  from  baptism.  The  ancients,  it 
must  be  owned,  sometimes  give  it  the  name  of  a 
sacrament,  and  call  baptism  and  confirmation  two 
sacraments.  But  then  it  is  very  evident,  they  take 
the  word  sacrament  in  a  large  sense,  for  any  sacred 
ceremony,  rite,  or  mystery,  belonging  to  baptism : 
in  which  sense  they  suppose  two  sacraments,  or 
chief  mysterious  ceremonies,  to  be  in  baptism,  that 
is,  the  immersion  in  water,  and  the  unction  with  the 


holy  chrism,  both  which  are  spoken  of  as  saeru- 
ments  or  ceremonics  belonging  to  baptism.  Tlius 
in  the  council  of  Carthage,  under  Cyprian,  Neme- 
sianus  a  Tubunis  says,  It  was  not  sufficient  for  men 
to  be  regeneratcd  only  by  imposition  of  hands,  but 
they  ought  to  be  born  again25  by  both  the  sacra- 
ments  in  the  catholic  church ;  that  is,  as  well  by 
washing  in  water,  as  imposition  of  hands,  both 
whieh  he  makes  sacraments,  that  is,  sacred  rites  of 
the  same  sacrament  of  regeneration.  In  the  same 
sense  Cyprian  himself26  says,  both  the  sacraments 
of  regeneration  were  required  to  complete  men's 
sanctification.  Which  plainly  shows,  that  by  two 
sacraments  he  means  no  more  but  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal  ceremonies  that  belonged  to  a  complete  and 
perfect  baptism,  because  he  says  men  were  regene- 
rated  or  born  again  by  them  both.  In  like  manner 
Optatus"  makes  imposition  of  hands  and  unction 
to  be  only  parts  and  ceremonies  completing  baptism. 
For,  speaking  of  the  baptism  of  Christ,  he  says, 
He  went  not  into  the  water,  as  if  any  thing  in  God 
could  need  cleansing ;  but  it  was  necessary  the  water 
should  go  before  the  unction  that  was  to  follow 
after,  to  initiate  and  order  and  complete  the  myste- 
ries  or  sacramental  rites  of  baptism.  When  he  was 
washed  by  the'  hands  of  John,  the  order  of  the 
mystery  was  settled ;  the  Father  fulfilled  what  the 
Son  had  asked,  and  what  the  Holy  Ghost  had  fore- 
told.  The  spiritual  oil  immediately  descended  in 
the  image  of  a  dove,  and  sat  upon  his  head,  and 
anointed  him ;  from  whence  he  began  to  be  called 
Christ,  because  he  was  anointed  of  God  the  Father. 
And  that  imposition  of  hands  might  not  seem  to 
be  wanting,  the  voice  of  God  was  heard  from  the 
cloud,  saying,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased."  Here  Optatus  professes  to  de- 
scribe  the  order,  and  parts,  and  mysteries  of  baptism, 
from  the  similitude  of  the  baptism  of  Christ.  In 
each  of  these  he  makes  three  sacraments  or  principal 
mysteries,  the  washing,  the  unction,  and  imposition 
of  hands ;  which  are  not  properly  three  distinct  sacra- 
ments,  but  three  parts  or  rites  of  the  same  sacrament 
of  baptism,  which,  according  to  Optatus,  were  or- 
dered,  and  shadowed,  and  completed  in  the  baptism 
of  Christ.  Unless  we  take  sacrament  in  this  large 
sense,  we  shall  have  three  proper  sacraments  in  bap- 
tism,  which  neither  Optatus  nor  any  of  the  ancients 


non  loqui,  ita  perverso  corde  aliquis  vestrum  fuit,  ut  diceret, 
non  acceperunt  isti  Spiritum  Sanctum  ? 

25  Conc.  Carthag.  ap.  Cypr.  n.  5.  p.  231.  Male  sibi  qui- 
dam  interpretantur,  ut  dicant,  quod  per  manus  impositionem 
Spiritum  Sanctum  accipiant,  et  sic  recipiantur  :  cum  mani- 
festum  sit  utroque  sacramento  debere  eos  renasci  in  ecclesia 
catholica. 

26  Cypr.  Ep.  72.  ad  Stephan.  p.  196.  Parum  est  eis  ma- 
num  imponere  ad  recipiendum  Spiritum  Sanctum,  nisi  ac- 
cipiant  et  ecclesia;  baptismum.  Tunc  enim  demum  plene 
sanctificari  et  esse  Filii  Dei  possint,  si  sacramento  utroqtie 
nascantur. 

2  N 


"  Optat.  lib.  4.  p.  81.  Descendit  in  aquam,  non  quia  erat 
quod  in  Deo  mundaretur,  sed  venturum  oleura  aqua  debuit 
antecedere,  ad  mysteria  initianda  et  ordinandaet  complenda 
baptismatis.  Lotus  cum  in  Joannis  manibus  haberetur, 
secutus  est  ordo  mysterii,  et  complevit  Pater  quod  rogaverat 
Filius,  et  quod  nunciaverat  Spiritus  Sanctus.  Apertum  est 
coelum,  Deo  Patre  ungente.  Spiritale  oleum  statim  in 
imagine  columbae  descendit,  et  insedit  capiti  ejus  et  per- 
fudit  eum;  unde  coepit  dici  Christus,  quando  unctus  est  a 
Deo  Patre.  Cui  ne  manus  impositio  defuisse  videretur, 
vox  audita  est  Dei  de  nube  dicentis,  Hic  Filius  est  meus, 
&c. 
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cver  thought  of,  when  they  speak  of  the  mysteries  of 
baptism;  but  they  allow  both  unction  and  imposition 
of  hands  to  be  sacraments,  as  they  are  parts  or  rites 
of  the  mystery  of  baptism.  After  this  manner  Pa- 
cianus,  bishop  of  Barcelona,  makes  also  three  sacra- 
ments  of  the  mystery  of  baptism,  viz.  the  laver  or 
washing  of  water,  the  unction  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
hand  and  mouth  of  the  priest.  For  he  says,  The  seed 
of  Christ,  that  is,  the  Spirit  of  God,  brings  forth  a  new 
man,  by  the  hands  of  the  priest,  out  of  the  womb 
of  the  church,  which  is  the  font,  faith  being  the 
bridemaid  to  all  this.28  And  without  these  three 
sacraments,  the  laver,  the  chrism,  and  the  prtest, 
this  new  birth  is  not  effected.  For  bv  the  laver, 
sin  is  purged  away ;  by  the  chrism,  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  poured  down  upon  us  ;  and  both  these  we  obtain 
by  the  hand  arrd  mouth  of  the  priest ;  and  so  the 
whole  man  is  regenerated  and  renewed  in  Christ. 
Here  we  must  of  necessity  say,  either  that  the  laver, 
the  chrism,  and  words  and  action  of  the  priest,  are 
three  sacraments,  or  else  that  they  are  but  three 
parts  or  cercmonies  of  the  same  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism,  which  is  what  Pacian  plainly  intended ;  for 
lie  is  speaking  of  the  manner  how  men  are  regene- 
rated  in  baptism,  and  he  makes  chrism  to  be  one 
means  of  this  regeneration  ;  whence  it  is  evident, 
he  had  no  other  notion  of  it,  but  as  of  an  integral 
part  of  baptism,  though  not  absolutely  essenlial  to 
if.  This,  then,  is  one  plain  reason  why  the  ancients 
sometimes  call  the  immersion  in  the  water  and  the 
unction  of  chrism  two  sacraments,  because  they  are 
parts,  or  rites,  or  ceremonies  of  the  mystery  of  bap- 
tism.  And  there  is  nothing  more  usual  with  the 
ancients  than  this  way  of  speaking,  to  call  every 
sacrcd  rite  or  ceremony  used  in  the  church,  by  the 
name  of  a  sacrament  or  mystery.  As  St.  Austin 
calls  exorcism29  a  sacrament.  And  the  salt  which 
was  given  to  the  catechumens  before  baptism,  is 
called  the  sacrament  of  the  catechumens,  both  by 
St.  Austin30  and  the  third  council  of  Carthage,31  as 
has  been  observed  in  another  place,  where  I  speak 
particularly  of  this  sacramcnt  of  the  catechumens. 
Cyprian32  speaks  of  sacraments  in  the  Lord's  prayer. 
And  to  insist  no  longer  upon  these,  it  is  usual  also 
with  the  ancients  to  divide  the  proper  sacraments, 


baptisni  and  the  eucharist,  each  of  them  into  two 
or  more,  meaning  the  several  parts  or  rites  belong- 
ing  to  them.  Tlius  Isidore  speaks  of  four  sacra- 
ments33  in  the  church,  which  are,  baptism,  chrism, 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  blood  of  Christ.  As 
therefore  the  bread  and  wine  are  called  two  sacra- 
ments,  though  they  be  but  two  parts  of  the  same 
eucharist ;  so  the  washing  and  the  unction  are  call- 
ed  two  sacraments,  though  they  be  but  two  rites  of 
the  same  sacrament  of  baptism.  The  like  style  is 
used  by  Pope  Innocent,3'  when  he  calls  the  bread 
and  wine  sacraments,  in  the  plural.  And  Fulbertus 
Carnotensis35  is  more  express,  when  he  says,  There 
are  two  sacraments  of  life,  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  No  wonder  therefore  the  same  author36 
should  call  the  immersion  in  water  and  the  unction 
of  chrism,  conveying  the  Spirit,  by  the  name  of  the 
two  sacraments  of  baptism.  For  nothing  can  be 
plainer,  than  that  immersion  and  chrism  are  not 
propcrly  two  sacraments  of  baptism,  but  only  two 
rites  of  it :  as  the  bread  and  wine  are  not  strictly 
two  sacraments  of  the  eucharist,  but  only  different 
parts  of  the  same  communion.  It  were  easy  to  add 
abundance  more  of  such  expressions  out  of  other 
authors,  many  of  whieh  the  reader  may  find  collect- 
ed  together  by  the  learned  Daille  ;37  I  shall  onlyadd 
the  words  of  Haimo  Haberstatensis,  where  he  ex- 
pressly  makes  confirmation  a  rite  or  ceremony  of 
baptism,  always  accompanying,  and  administered 
at  the  same  time  with  it,  as  the  consummating  act 
and  perfection  of  it :  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
says  he,38  is  given  in  baptism  by  the  imposition  of 
the  bishop's  hands.  So  that  when  the  ancients  call 
confirmation  a  sacrament,  they  always  mean,  that 
it  is  a  part  or  ceremony  of  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism.  In  which  sense,  they  give  the  name  of  sacra- 
ments  to  many  other  things,  which  were  only  parts, 
or  ceremonies,  or  attendants  on  it,  such  as  exorcism, 
and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  were  sacraments  in 
the  same  sense  as  confirmation. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  confirma- 
tion,  imposition  of  hands,  or  unction,     no,  not"  wiien  it 

,  was    separate   from 

was  many  times  sriven  to  men  at  some  baptism. »«  m  n» 

J  °  case  of  herctica  wlio 

years'  distance  from  baptism,  as  in  the  J^jjg^-  outof 
case  of  heretics  and  schismatics,  who 


28  Pacian.  Serm.  de  Bapt.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  3.  p.77.  Christi 
semen,  id  est,  Dei  Spiritus,  novum  hominem,  alvo  matris 
agitatum,  et  partu  fontis  exceptum,  manibus  sacerdotis  ef- 
fundit,  fide  tamen  pronuba. — Haec  autem  compleri  alias 
nequeunt,  nisi  lavacri,  et  chrismatis,  et  antistis  sacramento. 
Lavacro  enim  peccata  purgantur,  chrismate  Sanctus  Spi- 
ritus  superfunditur  ;  utraque  vero  ista  manuetore  antistitis 
impetramus;  atque  ita  totus  homo  renascitur  et  innovatur 
in  Christo. 

29  Aug.  Hom.  83.  de  Diversis.  Exorcismi  sacramento 
quasi  molebamini. 

3"  Aug.  de  Peccator.  Meritis,  lib.  2.  cap.  26. 
21  Conc.  Carthag.  3.  can.  5.     See  these  cited,  Book  X. 
chap.  2.  sect.  10.  32  Cypr.  de  Orat.  Dom.  p.  142. 


33  Isidor.  Origin.  lib.  6.  c.  19.  Sunt  autem  sacramenta 
baptismus,  et  chrisma;  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi. 

31  Innoc.  Ep.  1.  ad  Decent.  cap.  5.  Non  longe  portanda 
sunt  sacramenta. 

35  Fulbert.  Ep.  1.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  3.  p.  431.  Duo  vitac  sa- 
cramenta,  id  est,  Dominici  corporis  et  sanguinis. 

36  Fulbert.  ibid.  p.  436.  Requiritur  sane  in  baptismatis 
sacramentis  aqua  propter  sepulturam,  et  Spiritus  Sanctua 
propter  vitam  aeternam. 

37  Dallas.  de  Confirm.  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  p.  150.  It.  lib.  3. 
cap.  13.  p.  386. 

38  Haimo  in  Hebr.  xiii.  cited  by  Daille.  Donum  Spiritfls 
Sancti  datur  in  baptismate  per  impositionem  manus  epis- 
coporum. 
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were  baptized  in  infancy  out  of  the  church,  and 
were  received  by  imposition  of  hands  when  they 
returned  to  the  church  aftcrwards.  To  which  I 
answer,  that  the  imposition  of  hands  which  the 
church  gave  in  this  case  separate  from  baptism,  was 
what  could  not  be  avoided,  because  the  church  had 
no  opportunity  of  administering  it  before  ;  and 
therefore  no  argument  is  to  be  drawn  from  what  she 
was  forccd  to  do  upon  such  an  exigence,  beingonly 
an  exception  to  her  ordinary  practice.  It  is  owned, 
that  the  church  gave  imposition  of  hands  to  all 
heretics  upon  their  return  to  the  church  :  and  this, 
as  I  have  showed  at  large  in  another39  discourse, 
was  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  that  outward  form 
of  baptism,  which  could  not  grant  them  the  graces 
of  the  Spirit,  whilst  they  remained  in  heresy  or 
schism.  And  there  I  also  observed,  that  some  here- 
tics  retained  the  unction  and  imposition  of  hands 
as  well  as  baptism,  and  administered  it  to  infants 
together  with  baptism ;  which  was  the  practice  of 
the  Donatists,  and,  it  may  be,  of  several  others.  But 
yet  the  church,  though  she  neither  repeated  the 
outward  form  of  baptism,  nor  always  the  unction  of 
chrism ;  especially  in  the  western  parts,  where  St. 
Austin,  Optatus,  Alcimus,  and  Avitus  lived ;  yet  she 
always  gave  a  new  imposition  of  hands  with  prayer, 
to  implore  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
them.  And  though  this  was  separating  confirm- 
ation  from  baptism,  yet  it  was  only  in  an  extraordi- 
nary  case,  when  the  church  was  not  capacitated  to 
do  otherwise.  In  other  cases  she  always  joined 
these  two  ceremonies  together,  as  well  in  infants  as 
adult  persons,  as  I  suppose  the  allegations  and 
proofs  alleged  in  this  chapter,  do  abundantly  show 
to  any  candid  reader,  beyond  possibility  of  contra- 
diction. 

Sec(  6  But  some  will  be  apt  to  object,  that 

ghtog  cnoXmaiio0n  if  this  were  the  case,  then  all  churches 
Ll2  thanX1  *"u-  at  present,  as  well  protestant  as  pop- 

charist,  from  the  ex-    .    ,         j*/x»         c  *_\.  a-  r    a1 

ampieof  theprimi-  lsh,  differ  from  the  practice  ot  tne 
primitive  church  in  this  particular, 
that  now  they  never  administer  confirmation  to 
infants,  but  only  to  adult  persons,  who  can  confirm 
their  baptismal  vow  in  their  own  persons.  And 
this  difference  is  readily  owrned,  as  to  practice.  But 
then,  if  the  question  be  about  right,  which  is  the 
more  suitable  and  agreeable  practice  ?  and  whether 
we  ought  not  to  conform  in  every  circumstance  to 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  church?  I  suppose 
every  chtirch  in  this  case  is  best  judge  for  herself, 
what  is  most  for  the  edification  of  her  children. 
And  as  no  church  now  thinks  herself  under  any 


ohligation  to  give  the  eucharisl  to  infants,  because 
the primitive  church  foreighl  hnndred years did  bo; 
so  ncither  does  any  church  judge  herself  bound  to 

givc  confirmation  to  infants  from  the  same  exam- 
ple  :  though  some  learned  persons  have  pleaded  for 
both,  as  Bishop  Bedel,40  among  the  protestants,  for 
the  communion  of  infants,  and  Matthew  Galen," 
among  the  papists,  for  giving  them  confirmation. 
Whilst  others  judge  the  modern  practice  the  more 
edifying  way,  and  think  there  are  no  sufficient  ar- 
guments  to  engage  the  church  to  make  an  altcration. 


CHAPTER  II. 
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Next  to  the  persons  to  whom  con-         Bect  , 
firmation  was  given,  we  are  to  make  of™','.. '-',',',' 

■i  ,    , \_  •     •    .  ty    ».l  1     only  to  tlie  office  of 

lnquny  about  the  mmistry  of  lt,  and  bisnopa  uy  ti.e  ca- 

-,  ,  .  11  •  nons. 

see  by  whom  lt  was  usually  given. 
And  here  it  will  be  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
several  parts  and  ceremonies  of  confirmation,  and 
cases  ordinary  and  extraordinary ;  as  also  the  con- 
secration  of  the  chrism  from  the  use  of  it,  and  the 
practice  and  custom  of  some  churches  from  others  : 
for  one  rule  was  not  precisely  observed  in  all  these. 
Confirmation  consisted  of  several  acts,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  next  chapter  :  there  was  first  the  conse- 
cration  of  the  chrism,  which  was  always  the  bishop's 
act ;  then  there  was  the  unction  itself,  or  the  use  of 
it,  with  consignation  or  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the 
forehead  or  other  parts  of  the  body ;  then  imposition 
of  hands  with  prayer :  there  were  also  cases  ordi- 
nary,  when  the  bishop  was  present  at  baptism,  and 
cases  extraordinary,  when  he  was  absent,  and  the 
party  in  danger  of  death  :  there  were  also  different 
practices  according  to  therules  of  different  churches  : 
and  according  to  these  distinctions  the  answer  must 
be  given  to  this  general  question.  The  consecra- 
tion  of  the  chrism  was  generally  reserved  to  the 
bishop  in  all  churches,  and  so  the  use  of  it  was  de- 
rived  from  his  authority  in  all  cases  w^hatsoever. 
The  second  council  of  Carthage1  forbids  presbyters 
to  have  any  concern  in  it,  and  refers  to  a  former 
council,  wdierein  the  like  prohibition  was  made  be- 
fore.  The  third  council  of  Carthage  allows  pres- 
byters,  by  the  commission  of  the  bishop,  to  conse- 
crate  virgins,  but  never2  to  consecrate  the  chrism. 
The  fourth  council  of  Carthage3  obliges  presbyters 
in  country  churches  to  go  to  the  bishop  yearly  be- 


39  Scholast.  Hist.  of  Lay  Baptism,  chap.  1.  n.  21. 

<°  See  Bishop  Usher's  Letters,  Ep.  163.  p.  442. 

41  Galen.  Catechism.  ap.  Dallae.  deConfirm.  lib.  1.  p.  21. 

1  Conc.  Carth.  2.  can.  3.     Meraini  praeterito  concilio 
statutum  fuisse,  ut  chrisma,  vel  reconciliatio  poenitentium, 
necnon  et  puellarum  consecratio  a  presbyteris  non  fiant. 
2  n  2 


2  Ibid.  3.  can.  36.  Ut  presbyter  inconsulto  episcopo 
virgines  non  consecret,  chrisma  vero  nunquam  conficiat. 

37  Ibid.  4.  can.  36.  Presbyteri,  qui  per  dioeceses  ecclesias 
regunt,  non  a  quibuslibet  episcopis,  sed  a  suis,  nec  per  minu- 
rem  clericum,  sed  omni  anno  aut  per  seipsos,  aut  per  illum  qui 
sacrarium  tenet,  ante  Paschae  solennitatem  chrisma  petant. 
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fore  Easter,  or  else  to  send  their  sacrist  to  him  for 
the  chrism.  In  some  churches  of  Spain  the  pres- 
byters  took  upon  them  to  consecrate  it  themselves, 
which  occasioned  the  first  council  of  Toledo  to 
renew  the  decree  against  this  as  a  usurpation,4  for- 
bidding  any  beside  the  bishop  to  do  it  from  that 
day  forward,  and  obliging  presbyters,  as  bcfore,  to 
go  to  their  own  bishop  for  it  before  Easter.  The 
like  injunctions  are  made  in  the  first  council  of 
Vaison,5  the  council  of  Auxevre,6  the  council  of 
Barcelona,'  the  first  and  second  council  of  Bracara,8 
and  in  the  Collection  of  Greek  Canons  made  by 
Martin  Bracarensis ;°  as  also  in  the  Roman  Decrees 
made  by  Pope  Innocent,10  Leo,"  and  Gelasius,12 
which  I  need  not  repeat  at  length  upon  this  occa- 
sion.  So  that  by  this  means  the  bishop's  authority 
was  secured,  even  in  such  cases  where  presbyters 
were  allowed  to  have  their  share  in  this  holy  unction. 
„   .  Now,  this  unction  or  consiraation, 

Sect.  5.  o  > 

cJilm  divuied  bc-  in  many  churches,  (particularly  in  the 
bUihops  and  preeby-  Roman  church,)  was  distinguished 
into  two  sorts,  the  consignation  of  the 
forehead,  and  the  consignation  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  body.  And  the  former,  in  such  churches  where 
this  distinction  was  made,  was  generally  reserved  to 
the  bishop,  to  be  administered  with  imposition  of 
hands  ;  but  the  latter  was  given  by  presbyters  also. 
All  churches  did  not  allow  of  this  distinction  of 
chrism  into  two  sorts,  but  such  as  did  allow  of  two, 
granted  authority  to  presbyters  to  administer  the 
one,  but  not  the  other.  The  double  chrismation 
was  first  brought  in  by  Pope  Innoccnt,  and  he  thus 
divides  the  office  between  bishops  and  presbyters. 
A  presbyter,  says  he,ls  baptizing  either  in  the  bi- 
shop's  presence  or  absence,  may  anoint  the  baptized 
party  with  chrism,  provided  it  be  consecrated  be- 
forehand  by  the  bishop ;  but  he  may  not  sign  him 
in  the  forehead  with  the  same  oil,  because  it  belongs 


to  bishops  only  when  they  give  the  Holy  Ghost. 
And  so  it  is  in  the  decrees  of  Gelasius,11  and  Pope 
Gvegovy,15  his  successor  in  the  Roman  see.  But 
this  double  chrismation  was  not  received  in  Fvance, 
nor  in  any  of  the  Eastern  churches.  In  France  it 
was  the  office  of  presbyters,  and  the  imposition  of 
hands  was  only  reserved  to  the  bishop.  This  is 
undeniably  evident  from  the  council  of  Ovange,16 
which  orders  every  minister,  who  had  received  the 
office  of  baptizing,  wherever  he  went,  to  have  the 
chrism  with  him,  because  it  was  agveed,  that  chrism 
should  only  be  once  used  in  baptism.  But  if  by 
any  necessity  it  had  been  omitted  in  baptism,  then 
the  bishop  should  be  put  in  mind  of  that  omission 
in  confirmation.  For  it  was  agreed  to  have  only 
one  chrismation.  This  canon  is  repeated  and  re- 
ferred  to  again  in  the  second  council  of  Arles,"  and 
Valesius  adds 18  to  them  an  inscription  in  Gruter, 
confirming  the  same  thing,  That  the  bishop  did  not 
minister  the  chrism,  except  it  had  been  omitted  by 
the  presbyter  before.  In  the  Eastern  churches  they 
had  but  one  unction  after  baptism,  and  that  per- 
formed  by  the  bishop,  except  in  some  particular 
and  extraordinary  cases.  The  author  of  the  Apos- 
tolical  Constitutions  makes  this  the  office19  of  the 
bishop,  to  anoint  those  that  were  baptized  with  the 
holy  chrism.  And  this,  he  says,  was  the  confivm- 
ation  of  the  professions  which  they  had  made  iu 
baptism.20  The  author  under  the  name  of  Diony- 
sius  says  the  same,21  That  after  the  presbytevs 
have  baptized  a  man,  they  bring  him  to  the  bishop, 
and  he  anoints  him  with  the  divine  chrism,  and 
pronounces  him  capable  of  partaking  of  the  holy 
eucharist.  Now,  this  episcopal  unction  was  not 
only  in  the  forehead,  as  was  usual  in  the  Roman 
church,  but  in  all  other  parts  of  the  body.  For,  as 
Cyril  of  Jevusalem22  tells  those  that  were  baptized, 
They  were  first  anointed  in  the  forehead,  to  wipe 


4  Conc.  Tolet.  1.  can.  20.  Quamvis  pene  ubique  cttstodia- 
tur,  ut  absque  episcopo  chrisma  nemo  conficiat,  tamen  quia 
in  aliquibus  locis  vel  provinciis,  presbyteri  dicuntur  chrisma 
conficere,  placuit,  ex  hac  die  nullum  alium  nisi  episeopum 
chrisma  conficere,  et  per  dioecesim  destinare,  ita  ut  de  sin- 
gulis  ecclesiis  ad  episcopum  ante  diem  Paschae  diaconi  des- 
tinentur,  aut  subdiaconi,  qui  confectum  chrisma  ab  episcopo 
destinatum  ad  diem  Paschae  possint  ad  tempus  deferre. 

5  Conc.  Vasense,  1.  can.  3.      6  Conc.  Antissiodor.  can.  6. 
'  Conc.  Barcinon.  can.  2. 

8  Conc.  Bracar.  1.  can.  37.  Bracar.  2.  can.  4. 

9  Martin  Btaear.  Collect.  Can.  cap.  51. 

10  Innoc.  Ep.  1.  ad  Decentium,  cap.  3. 

11  Leo,  Ep.  88.  ad  Gallos. 

12  Gelas.  Ep.  P.  ad  Episcopos  Lucaniae,  cap.  6. 

13  Innoc.  Ep.  1.  ad  Decent.  c.  3.  Presbyteris,  seu  extra 
episcopum,  seu  praesente  episcopo,  baptizant,  chrismate 
baptizatos  ungere  licet,  sed  quod  ab  episcopo  fuerit  conse- 
cratum ;  non  tamen  frontem  ex  eodem  oleo  signare,  quod 
solis  debetur  episcopis,  cum  tradant  Spiritum  Sancttim  Pa- 
racletum. 

"  Gelas.  Ep.  9.  c.  6.  15  Greg.  Ep.  9.  Kb.  3. 

16  Conc.  Arausican.  1.  can.  2.     Nullus  ministrorum,  qui 


baptizandi  recipit  officium,  sine  chrismate  usquam  debet  pro- 
gredi,  quia  inter  nos  placuit  semel  in  baptismate  chrismari. 
De  eo  autem,  qui  in  baptismate,  quacunque  necessitate 
faciente,  non  chrismatus  fuerit,  in  confirmatione  sacerdos 
commonebitur.  Nam  inter  nos  chrismatis  ipsius  non  nisi 
una  benedictio  est. 

17  Conc.  Arelaten.  2.  can.  27.  Nullum  ministrum,  qui 
baptizandi  recepit  officium,  sine  chrismate  usquam  debere 
progredi,  quia  inter  nos  juxta  synodi  constitutionem,  pla- 
cuit  semel  chrismari. 

18  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  lib.  6.  cap.  43.  p.  135.  ex  Gruter. 
p.  1177.  de  Marea,  has  this  distich  ; 

Tttque  sacerdotes  docuisti,  chrismate  sancto 
Tangere  bis  nullum,  judice  posse  Deo. 

19  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  3.  cap.  16.    Meto;  tovto  6  kitia-KO- 

7TOS   XpltVtO  TOV9  /3aTTTt<T0El/Ta9  Tai  fJLVpUt. 

20  Ibid.  cap.  17.  Td  pvpov  fiifiaiu>oi<s  Ttjs  bpoXoyias. 
Vid.  lib.  7.  cap.  43. 

21  Dionys.  de  Hier.  Eccl.  c.  2.  p.  254.  'O  'upupx>}s  T<f> 
/xvpui  tov  avhpu  G<ppaytaapivos,  &c. 

22  Cyril,  Catech.  Myst.  3.  n.  3.     YlpuiTov  Lxpito-Qt  kiri  to 

ptTWTTOV,    &C. 
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away  tliat  shame  which  the  first  man  by  his  trans- 
greasion  had  contractcd ;  and  that  thcy  might  now 
with  open  face  behold  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  Then 
they  were  anointed  on  the  ears,  that  they  might 
have  cars  to  hear  the  Divine  niysteries.  After  tliat 
on  the  nose  and  breast,  that  they  might  be  a  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord,  and  bcing  armed  with  the 
breastplate  of  righteousness,  might  be  able  to  with- 
stand  all  the  insults  of  the  devil.  Thus23  also  all 
such  heretics  as  were  to  be  received  into  the  church 
without  rcbaptization,  as  having  been  baptized  in 
due  form  before,  are  appointed  to  be  received  by 
consignation  or  unction  of  the  holy  chrism ;  first 
on  the  forehead,  then  on  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and 
ears,  with  this  form  of  words,  The  scal  of  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  though  this  whole  cere- 
mony  of  unction  m  the  Eastern  church  was  ordi- 
narily  to  be  performed  only  by  the  bishop,  and  not 
divided  (as  in  the  Roman)  between  the  bishop  and 
presbyters ;  yet  in  some  special  cases,  in  some  par- 
ticular  churches  this  office  devolved  upon  the  pres- 
byters.  For  at  Alexandria,  if  the  bishop  was  absent, 
it  was  usual  for  the  presbyters  to  give  this  con- 
signation  at  the  same  time  that  they  baptized.  As  I 
think  the  words  of  the  author  under  the  name  of 
St.  Ambrose24  are  to  be  understood,  when  he  says, 
In  Egypt  the  presbyters  consign  in  the  bishop's  ab- 
sence.  And  this  another  author  under  the  name 
of  St.  Austin25  calls  consecration.  Which  some 
learned  persons,  I  know,  take  for  the  consecration 
of  the  eucharist.  But  that  was  nothing  singular, 
but  common  to  all  the  world,  for  presbyters  to  con- 
secrate  the  eucharist  in  the  bishop's  absence  in  all 
churches,  and  therefore  needed  not  to  be  noted  as 
a  peculiar  custom  in  Egypt.  Therefore  I  rather 
judge  it  to  mean  some  consecration,  which  presby- 
ters  in  many  other  churches  were  not  allowed  in 
the  absence  of  the  bishop,  as  the  consecrating  or 
consigning  such  as  were  baptized,  with  the  chrism 
of  confirmation,  which  a  presbyter  might  not  do  in 
the  Roman  churches.  But  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
churches  this  was  allowed,  for  the  author  of  the 
Constitutions,  speaking  of  the  celebration  of  bap- 
tism,  addresses  himself  both  to  bishops  and  presby- 
ters,  telling  them  in  what  order  they  should  perform 
it :  Thou  bishop,  or  presbyter,  shalt  first  anoint  the 
party  to  be  baptized  with  the  holy  oil ;  then  thou 


shalt  baptize  him  with  water;  and  last  of  all2*  thou 
shalt  sign  him  with  the  holy  chrism.  Where  we 
see  not  only  the  unction  preceding  baptism,  but 
that  which  followed  after,  which  was  the  unction 
of  confirmation,  is  commanded  to  the  presbyter  as 
wcll  as  the  bishop ;  which  must  at  least  be  intcr- 
prcted  to  mcan  his  doing  it  in  the  absence  of  the 
bishop;  or  in  his  presence,  if  he  has  a  particular 
command  and  dclegation.  So  that  as  to  what  con- 
cerned  this  first  ceremony  of  confirmation,  the  unc- 
tion  of  chrism,  the  practice  of  different  churches 
varied  much  upon  it.  Some  churches,  as  the  Ro- 
man,  divided  the  office  between  bishops  and  pres- 
byters :  others,  as  those  of  France,  committed  it 
wholly  to  presbyters,  reserving  to  the  bishop  only 
the  consecration  of  the  oil,  and  imposition  of  hands 
in  confirmation :  others,  as  those  of  the  East,  re- 
served  not  only  the  consecration  of  the  chrism,  but 
the  use  of  it,  to  the  bishop  entirely,  when  he  was 
personally  present,  and  in  all  ordinary  cases ;  only 
allowing  it  to  be  used  by  presbyters  in  his  absence, 
or  some  such  extraordinary  cases. 

As  to  the  other  ceremony,  of  impo-  Ser(  3 

sition  of  hands  in  confirmation,  we  mo^r.  o°n^"'k 
find  that  more  universally  and  strictly  ™re\ninctkeiorth1 

i    .       ,1  ,*>  pi.i  ,      office  of  bishops. 

reserved  to  the  office  of  bishops  ;  yet 
not  so  absolutely  and  entirely,  but  that  the  canons 
authorized  presbyters  to  do  it  in  subordination  to 
their  bishop  in  some  certain  cases.  It  is  certain 
Cyprian27  speaks  of  it  as  the  ordinary  office  of  bi- 
shops  or  cliief  ministers  of  the  church.  For  men- 
tioning  the  imposition  of  hands  given  by  the  apos- 
tles  to  those  whom  Philip  had  baptized,  Acts  viii., 
he  says,  The  same  custom  was  now  observed  in  the 
church,  that  those  who  were  baptized,  were  pre- 
sented  to  the  governors  of  the  church,  that  by  their 
prayer  and  imposition  of  hands,  they  might  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  be  consummated  with  the  seal 
of  the  Lord.  In  like  manner,  Firmilian,  bishop  of 
Ccesarea  in  Cappadocia,  w-ho  was  contemporary 
with  Cyprian,  makes  bishops  the  ordinary  ministers 
of  this  office,28  whilst  he  drawrs  a  comparison  be- 
tween  St.  Paul  giving  imposition  of  hands  to  those 
whom  he  baptized  at  Ephesus,  Acts  xix.,  and  the 
bishop's  giving  imposition  of  hands  to  such  as  re- 
turned  from  heresy  or  schism  to  the  unity  of  the 
catholic   church.      So   likewise  the   anonymous w 


a  Conc.  Constant.  1.  can.  7. 

21  Ambros.  in  Ephes.  iv.  11.  Denique  apud  jEgyptuni 
presbyteri  consignant,  si  praesens  non  sit  episcopus. 

25  Aug.  Quaest.  in  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  qu.  101.  In  Alexan- 
dria  et  per  totam  ^Egyptum,  si  desit  episcopus,  consecrat 
presbyter. 

28  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  cap.  22.  "Q  iirio-Koire  ij  irpto-- 
tiiTipi,  irpuiTov  XP'0,6'5  tXaitp  ayita,  t-Kina  /3oTT-rio-£is 
l'C«T(,  Kai  TtXtvraiov  a<ppayio~ets  uvpto. 

27  Cypr.  Ep.  73.  ad  Jubaian.  p.  202.  Quod  nunc  quoque 
apud  nos  geritur,  ut  qui  in  ecclesia  baptizantur,  proepositis 
ecclesiae  offerantur,  et  per  nostram  orationem  ac  manus  im- 


positionem  Spiritum  Sanctum  consequantur,  et  signaculo 
Dominico  consummentur. 

28  Firmil.  Ep.  75.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  221.  Nisi  si  his  episcopis, 
de  quibus  nunc,  minor  fuit  Paulus ;  ut  hi  quidem  possint 
per  solam  manus  impositionem  venientibus  haereticis  dare 
Spiritum  Sanctum  ;  Paulus  autem  idoneus  non  fuerit,  qui  a 
Joanne  baptizatis  Spiritum  Sanctum  per  manus  impositio- 
nem  daret,  nisi  eos  prius  etiam  ecclesiae baptismo  baptizasset. 

29  Anonym.  de  Bapt.  Haereticorum,  ap.  Cypr.  p.  23.  in 
Appendice.  Per  manfls  impositionem  episcopi  datur  unicui- 
que  credenti  Spiritus  Sanctus,  sicut  apostoli  circa  Samarita- 
nos  post  Philippi  baptisma  manum  eis  imponendo  fecerunt- 
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author,  who  writes  of  thc  baptism  of  heretics,  at  the 
end  of  St.  Cyprian's  works,  makes  imposition  of 
hands  the  office  of  hishops,  in  imitation  of  the 
apostles  giving  imposition  of  hands  to  those  who 
were  haptized  by  Philip  the  deacon,  Acts  viii.  And 
in  another  place30  he  says,  If  bishops  were  present 
at  baptism,  they  gave  imposition  of  hands  together 
with  baptism ;  but  if  any  were  baptized  by  the 
inferior  elergy  in  time  of  necessity,  then  the  bishops 
supplied  this  afterwards,  or  else  the  Lord  supplicd  it 
as  he  saw  fit.  The  council  of  Eliberis  not  long 
after  made  two  canons  to  this  purpose.  In  one  of 
which"  it  is  ordered,  That  if  a  layman  baptized  a 
catechumen,  whcn  he  was  dangerously  sick  at  sea, 
or  where  there  was  no  church  near  at  hand,  he 
should  afterward  bring  him  to  the  bishop,  that  he 
might  perfcct  his  baptism  by  imposition  of  hands. 
And  in  the  other  canon  it  is  also  ordered,  That  in 
case  a  deacon  governing  a  country  people,32  where 
there  is  no  bishop  or  presbyter  present,  shall  bap- 
tize  anyof  them,  thebishop  shall  afterwards  perfect 
them  by  his  benediction.  Or  if  they  chanced  to 
die  before  this  eoukl  be  done,  they  were  to  be  re- 
puted  in  a  salvable  condition  by  the  faith  in  which 
they  were  baptized.  We  have  heard  St.  Jerom33 
before  testifying  of  this,  as  thc  general  practice  of 
the  church,  for  bishops  to  go  about  the  country 
villages  and  remoter  places  in  their  dioceses,  to  give 
imposition  of  hands  to  such  as  were  baptized  by 
presbyters  and  dcacons :  and  some  of  these  died 
before  the  bishop  could  come  to  them  ;  which  im- 
plies,  not  only  that  it  was  the  bishop's  ordinary 
officc,  but  that  presbyters  and  deacons  did  not  ad- 
minister  imposition  of  hands,  even  in  such  cases  of 
necessity  ;  otherwise  the  party  who  wanted  it,  could 
not  have  died  without  it.  This  was  evidently  the 
practice  of  the  Roman  churcli,  where,  though  (he 
officc  of  chrismation  was  in  part  allowed  to  pres- 


byters,  yet  the  consignation  in  the  forehead,  with 
imposition  of  hands,  was  still  reserved  to  the  bishop, 
as  his  peculiar  office  in  confirmation :  as  we  learn 
from  the  Letters  of  Pope  Innocent,31  Gelasius,35  and 
Gregory36  the  Great,  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned  in  the  last  section.     To  which  we  may  add 
the  testimony  of  Cornelius,  who  lived  before  all 
these  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  as  it  is  recorded  by 
Eusebius.     He  there,  speaking3'  of  Novatian,  wlio 
was  baptized  only  with  clinic  baptism  upon  a  sick 
bed,  says,  When  he  recovcred  from  his  distemper, 
he  never  received  those  things,  which  by  the  laws 
of  the  church  he  was  obliged  to  receive,  to  wit,  con- 
signation  by  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  &c.    All 
those  testimonies  likewise,  which  require  heretics  to 
have  imposition  of  hands  from  the  bishop,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  a  further 
evidence  of  this  practicc.     To  which  purpose  we 
liave  the  decrees  of  Pope  Leo,38  and  Siricius,30  who 
particularly  ohserves  this  to  have  been  the  general 
practice  of  the  whole  church,  both  Eastern  and 
Western,  as  well  as  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the  re- 
ception  of  those  who  had  been  baptized  in  any 
heresy  or  schism.    And  as  to  all  persons  baplized  in 
the  church,  St.  Austin  is  a  further  witness,  who 
says,  That  in  propriety  of  specch,  neither  the  apos- 
tles  nor  any  ofher  man,  but  Christ  alone,  as  he  is 
God,  could  give  the  Holy  Ghost:  for  the  apostles 
only10laid  hands  on  men,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  hy 
their  prayers  might  desccnd  upon  them ;  whieh 
custom  the  church  now  observed  and  practised  by 
her  bishops  or  governors  also.     In  like  manner, 
St.  Ambrose41  says,  The  spiritual  seal,  or  seal  of 
the  Spirit,  which  was  the  completion  of  baptism, 
came  aftcr   the  font,  when   by  the  prayer  of  fhe 
priest,  that  is,  in  his  language,  the  bishop,  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  poured  upon  them.     From  all  which 
testimonies  it  is  most  undeniably  evident,  that  the 


30  Id.  p.  2G.  Et  ideo  cum  salus  nostra  in  baptismate  Spi- 
ritns,  quod  plerutnque  cum  baptismate  aqua;  conjunctum, 
sit  constituta,  si  quidein  per  nos  baptisma  tradetur,  integre 
et  solemniter  et  per  omnia  quac  scripta  sunt  adsignetur, 
atque  sine  ulla  ullius  rei  separatione  tradatur:  aut  si  a 
minore  clero  per  necessitatem  traditum  fuerit,  eventum  ex- 
pectemus,  ut  aut  suppleatur  a  nobis,  aut  a  Domino  sup- 
plendum  reservetur. 

31  Conc.  Eliber.  can.  38.  Peregre  navigantes,  aut  si  ec- 
clesia  in  proximo  non  fuerit,  posse  fidelem,  qui  lavacrum 
sunm  integrum  habet,  nec  sit  bigamus,  baptizare  in  necessi- 
tate  positum  catechumenum  :  ita  ut  si  supervixerit,  ad  epis- 
copum  eum  perducat,  ut  per  manus  impositionem  perficere 
possit. 

32  Ibid.  can.  77.  Si  quis  diaconus  regens  plebem,  sine 
episcopo  vel  presbytero  aliquos  baptizaverit,  episcopus  eos 
per  benedictionem  perficere  debebit.  Quod  si  ante  de  se- 
culo  recesserint,  sub  fide  qua  quis  crediderit,  poterit  esse 
justus. 

33  Hieron.  Dial.  cont.  Lucifer.  cap.  4.  Sce  before,  chap. 
1.  sect.  1. 

34  Innocent.  Ep.  1.  ad  Decentium,  cap.  3. 


"  Gelas.  Ep.  9.  ad  Episc.  Lucan.  cap.  6. 
3tt  Gregor.  lib.  3.  Ep.  9. 

37  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43.  Ovot  twv  Xonruiv  fcVii)(£,  mar/iy- 
yojv  Tl)l/  votjov,  wv  X"V  litTuKttnfiavtiv  KUTCt  TOV  TT}^  EJO 
K\t}tria<i  Kavova,  T«  Tt  trr^fiayL<rOt]vai  utto  th  tTritTKOTTH. 

38  Leo,  Ep.  37.  ad  Leonem  Raven.  cap.  2.     Si  ab  haereti- 

cis  baptizatum  quetnpiam  fuisse  consliterit hoc  tantum 

quod  ibi  defuit,  conferatur,  ut  per  episcopalem  manus  im- 
positiouem  virtutem  Sancti  Spiritus  consequatur. 

39  Siric.  Ep.   1.  ad  Himerium,  cap.   1.    Arianos  nos  cum 

Novatianis per  invocationem  solamseptiformis  Spiritus, 

episcopalis  manus  impositione  catholicorum  conventui  so- 
ciamus.     Quod  etiam  totus  Oriens  Occidensque  custodit. 

40  Aug.  de  Trin.  lib.  15.  cap.  26.  Neque  enim  aliquis 
discipulorum  ejus  dedit  Spiritum  Sanctum.  Orabant  quippe 
ut  veniret  in  eos  quibus  manum  imponebant,  non  ipsientn 
daliant.  Quem  morem  in  suis  pracpositis  etiam  nunc  servat 
ecclesia. 

41  Ambros.  de  Sacram.  lib.  3.  cap.  2.  Sequitur  spirituale 
signaculum,  quod  audistis  hodie  legi,  quia  post  fontetn  su- 
perest  ut  perfectio  fiat  quando  ad  invocationem  sacerdotia 
Spiiitus  Sanctus  infunditur. 
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bishop  in  all  ordinary  cases,  was  the  only  standing 
aad  regular  minister  of  this  part  of  confirmation, 
which  consisted  in  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer, 
to  invocate  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Secl  4  Yet  there  were  some  special  and 

..",'.',  extraordinary  cases,  in  which  some 

'it  churches,  if  not  all,  granted  a  licence 

tbo.      v-.  Ist,  »1.en  . 

bi>ho|N  paitKuiari;  bv  canon  to  presbvters,  to  minister 

miiind  theii  pre»-      *  *         . 

irjun  10  do  it,  to  tms  part  of   confirmation  also.     As 

s..cli  aswere  baptiz-  * 

ed  in  the  churcli.  wnen  bishops,  either  in  their  presence 
or  absence,  appointed  a  presbyter  by  a  particular 
delegation  or  command  to  do  it.  This  was  no  en- 
croachment  upon  the  bishop's  authority,  nor  in- 
fringement  of  his  privilege  and  power,  because  what 
was  done,  was  only  done  in  subordination  to  him, 
and  in  pursuance  of  his  command.  This  licence 
we  find  sometimes  granted  to  presbyters,  even  in 
the  bishop's  presence ;  as  is  clear  from  that  canon12 
in  the  collection  of  Martin  Bracarensis,  out  of  the 
canons  of  the  Greek  church,  A  presbyter  shall  not 
consign  infants  in  the  presence  of  his  bishop,  unless 
it  be  particularly  enjoined  him  bv  his  bishop.  Here 
three  things  are  manifestly  implied:  1.  That  this 
consignation,  or  imposition  of  hands  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross  and  prayer,  was  ordinarily  the  sole 
office  of  the  bishop.  2.  That  by  a  special  commis- 
sion  he  might  authorize  presbyters  to  do  it  even  in 
his  presence.  3.  That  in  his  absence  they  were 
authorized  to  do  it  by  a  general  commission,  rather 
than  infants  or  any  other  baptized  persons  should 
die  without  confirmation.  And  this  agrees  very  well 
with  what  has  been  said  before  in  the  last  section, 
concerning  the  practice  of  the  churches  of  Alex- 
andria  and  Egypt ;  though  in  the  Western  churches 
it  was  otherwise,  as  is  evident  from  what  has  been 
alleged  before  out  of  Pope  Innocent13  and  St.  Je- 
rom,11  who  tell  us,  That  presbyters  neither  in  the 
presence  of  the  bishop,  nor  in  his  absence,  were 
allowed  to  do  it,  but  many  men  were  forced  to  die 
without  confirmation  or  imposition  of  hands,  be- 
cause  the  bishop  did  not  come  time  enough  to  ad- 
minister  it  to  them. 

Sect  5  Yet  also  in  the  Western  churches 

mr.M'adm.nfs,e7to  there  werre  some  special  cases,  in  which 

.heenergumens.  ^    consignation    wag    all0wed    tO    be 

performed  by  presbyters.     Nay,  and  in  one  case  by 


deacons  also.  As  it  was  in  the  case  of  energunicnv, 
or  persons  possessed  with  evil  spmts  after  baptism  ; 
concerning  whom  Pope  Innoccnt  makes  this  decree, 
in  the  same  epistle  where  he  prohibits  presbvUrs 
from  consigning  in  all  ordinary  cases :  That  if  any 
one  was  seized"  with  an  evil  spirit  after  baptism, 
the  bishop  might  give  orders  to  a  presbytcr  or  a 
deacon  to  consign  him  in  that  condition.  It  was 
not  to  be  done  but  by  the  bishop's  authority ;  for  he 
only  had  the  power  of  imposition  of  hands ;  but 
because  an  energumen,  who  was  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  bishop,  might  have  several  chances  in  his 
journey,  ifc  was  therefore  thought  more  proper  for 
the  bishops  to  grant  a  commission  to  a  presbyter  or 
deacon,  to  give  him  imposition  of  hands  at  home, 
than  to  venture  his  falling  into  his  distemper,  by 
either  coming  to  the  bishop,  or  returning. 

Anotherextraordinarycaseinwhich  _  ( 

this  office  of  imposition  of  hands  was  ,,%/SJiSJta 

heresy  or  schsm,  in 
cas.e    they    were    in 


granted  to  presbyters,  was,  when  any  ESr^her  « 
who  had  been  baptized  by  heretics  or    a"ser  ° 


schismatics,  were,  upon  their  return  to  the  church, 
seized  with  a  violent  sickness,  and  in  imminent 
danger  of  death,  before  they  could  go  to  the  bishop, 
or  the  bishop  come  to  them,  to  give  them  imposition 
of  hands,  and  confirm  them  with  that  grace  of  the 
Spirit,  w-hich  they  could  not  have  in  heresy  or 
schism.  In  that  case,  rather  than  such  persons 
should  die  without  this  office,  a  commission  was 
granted  to  presbyters  to  administer  it.  This  we  find 
most  espressly  in  the  first  council  of  Orange,16  That 
heretics,  if  they  be  in  extremity  and  apparent  dan- 
ger  of  death,  when  they  desire  to  become  catholics, 
shall,  in  the  bishop's  absence,  be  consigned  by  the 
presbyters  with  chrism  and  benediction,  that  is,  im- 
position  of  hands  in  the  benediction  prayer.  And 
the  like  decree  is  made  in  the  council  of  Epone," 
That  if  any  heretics,  who  lay  desperately  sick,  upon 
a  death-bed,  desired  suddenly  to  be  converted,  in 
that  case,  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  which 
was  heartily  desired,  a  presbyter  should  be  permitted 
to  give  them  the  consolation  of  chrism ;  which 
they  that  were  in  health  wTere  to  go  to  the  bishop 
for,  at  their  conversion.  Where  we  may  observe, 
that  the  chrismation  here  spoken  of,  was  not  the 
chrismation  which  presbyters  were  ordinarily  al- 


42  Martin.  Bracar.  Collect.  Canon.  can.  52.  Presbytcr, 
praesente  episcopo,  non  signet  infaiues,  uisi  1'orte  ab  epis- 
copo  fuerit  illi  praeceptum. 

43  Innoc.  Ep.  1.  ad  Decent.  cap.  3. 
41  Hieron.  cont.  Lucif.  cap.  4. 

45  Innoc.  Ep.  1.  ad  Decent.  c.  6.  De  his  vero  baptizatis, 
qui  postea  a  daemonio,  aut  vitio  aliquo,  atit  peccato  iuterveni- 
ente,  arvipiuntur,  quacsivit  dilectio  tua,  si  a  presbytero  vel 
diacono  possint  autdebeant  consignari:  quod  hoc  nisi  epis- 
copus  concesserit,  non  licet :  nam  eis  manus  imponenda  non 
est,  nisi  episcopus  authoritatem  dederit  id  facicntli.  Ut  autem 
fiat,  episcopi  est  imperare,  ut  manus  eis  vel  a  presbytero, 
vel  a  caeteris  clericis  imponatur    Nam  quomodo  id  fieri  sine 


magno  labore  poterit,  ut  longe  constitutus  energumenus  ad 
episcopum  deducatur.  cum,  si  talis  casus  ei  in  itinere  accide- 
rit,  nec  perferri  ad  episcopum,  nec  referri  ad  sua  facile  possit  ? 

46  Conc.  Arausican.  1.  can.  2.  Haereticos  in  mortis  discri- 
mine  positos,  si  catholici  esse  desiderent,  si  desit  episcopus,  a 
presbyteris  cum  chrismate  et  benedictione  consignari  placet. 

"  Conc.  Epaunens.  can.  8G.  Presbytero,  propter  salutein 
animarum,  quam  in  cunctis  optamus  desperatis  et  in  lecto 
recuinbentibus  haereticis,  si  conversionem  subitam  petant, 
chrismate  subvenire  permittimus.  Quod  etiam  omnes  con- 
vertendi,  si  sani  sunt,  ab  episcopo  noverint  expetendum. 
Vid.  Pontifical.  Damasi,  Vit.  Sylvestri.  p.  229.  ap.  Crab. 
t.  1. 
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lowed  to  give  in  the  Western  church,  but  that 
which  was  joined  with  imposition  of  hands,  w^hich 
was  peculiarly  reserved  to  the  bishop,  except  in 
such  cases  of  extremity,  when  a  presbyter  was  allow- 
ed  to  give  it,  rather  than  a  converted  heretic  should 
die  without  it.  And  the  reason  of  this  concession 
was,  because  heretics,  who  were  baptized  out  of 
the  church,  were  supposed  to  be  without  the  grace 
of  the  Spirit,  till  they  received  it  by  imposition  of 
hands  in  the  catholic  church.  For  which  reason, 
all  heretics,  as  well  those  who  used  imposition  of 
hands  at  baptism,  as  those  that  did  not,  received  a 
new  benediction  whcn  they  returned  to  the  unity 
of  the  church,  as  I  have  showed  from  St.  Austin,48 
Optatus,49  and  Alcimus  Avitus,50  in  another  place. 
See  Scholast.  Hist.  of  Lay  Baptism,  part  I.  p.  86. 


CHAPTER  III. 


OF  TIIE  HANNER  OF  ADMINISTERING  CONFIRMA- 
TION,  AND  THK  CEREMONIES  USED  IN  THE  CELE- 
BRATION    OF    1T. 

Hating  thus  far  considered  both  the 
1 1    flni  ceremo-  subject  of  confirmation,  or  persons  to 

ii v  of  (onfirmation,  .      , 

wm  the  unciion  of  whom  it  was  administered,  and  the 

cnium. 

persons  by  whom  it  was  administered, 
we  are  in  the  next  place  to  take  a  view  of  the 
form  and  manner  of  its  administration ;  in  which 
we  may  observe  four  distinct  ceremonies  besides 
the  conseci-ation  of  the  chrism,  which  were,  the 
unction,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  imposition  of  hands, 
and  prayer.  The  unction  was  commonly  first  in 
order,  as  we  learn  from  that  of  Tertullian,'  As  soon 
as  we  are  come  out  of  the  water,  we  are  anointed 
with  the  blessed  unction.  And  then  we  receive 
imposition  of  hands,  invocating  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
a  benediction. 

The  first  rise  and  original  of  this 

s"ct-  2-  T         1  1.    • 

The  originai  of      unction  in  the  enurcn  is  not  exactly 

tlns  unclion.  ^ 

known,  and  the  sentiments  of  learned 
men  are  various  about  it.     The  late  famous  writer, 


under  the  feigned  name  of  Petrus  Aurelius,  in  his 
book  called  Orthodoxus,  against  Sirmond,  takes  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  prove  it  an  apostohcal  prac- 
tice.  But  Habertus2  calls  this  a  dream  and  a  mad 
undertaking,  against  the  general  stream  and  current 
of  learned  men.  And  Estius  says,3  The  common 
opinion  is,  that  the  apostles,  in  the  beginning  of 
their  preaching,  used  no  chrism  in  the  administra- 
tion  of  this  sacrament,  as  he  calls  it.  So  that  what 
the  Romanists  now  make  the  matter  of  their  new 
sacrament,  is  confessed  to  be  without  any  founda- 
tion  in  Scripture.  Bishop  Pearson4  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  use  of  it  came  into  the  church  shortly  after 
the  time  of  the  apostles.  Basnage5  and  Daille" 
think  not  till  the  third  century,  when  it  is  first 
mentioned  by  Origen'  and  Tertullian.  Some  in- 
deed  allege  an  author  more  ancient  than  either  of 
these,  which  is  Theophilus  Antiochenus,8  who  says, 
That  we  are  therefore  called  Christians,  because 
we  are  anointed  with  the  oil  of  God.  But  tlie 
unction  he  speaks  of  is  a  spiritual  and  mystical 
unction,  such  as,  he  says,  the  whole  air  and  earth 
under  heaven  is  anointed  with,  viz.  the  unction  of 
light  and  the  Spirit  of  God.  So  that  there  being  no 
author  before  Tertullian,  who  mentions  the  material 
unction  as  used  in  confirmation,  it  is  most  probable 
it  was  a  ceremony  first  begun  about  his  time,  to  re- 
present  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  when  it  was  once  admittcd,  it 
was  usually  magnified  as  the  symbol,     The   ibVm  and 

.  ,  manner  of  adminis- 

and  sometimes  theinstrumentalcause,  i"<"x  it,  tosether 

withtheeffectsofit. 

of  very  great  effects.  The  consecra- 
tion  of  it  was  supposed  to  work  a  mystical  change 
in  its  nature,  answerable  to  the  change  wrought  in 
the  waters  of  baptism,  and  the  bread  and  wine  in 
the  eucharist,  which  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  compares 
together.9  It  was  this  unction,  as  the  completion  of 
baptism,  to  which  they  ascribed  the  power  of  making 
every  Christian,  in  some  sense,  partaker  of  a  royal 
priesthood.  Which  is  not  only  said  by  Origen  in 
the  passage  last  mentioned,  but  by  Pope  Leo,10  St. 
Jerom,"  and  many  others.12  To  it  they  also  ascribed 
the  noble  effects  of  confirming  the  soul  with  the 
strength  of  all  spiritual  graces  on  God's  part,  as 
well   as  the  confirmation   of  the   professions  and 


49  Aug.  de  Bapt.  lib.  3.  c.  1G. 

49  Optat.  lib.  7.  p.  109. 

50  Avitus,  Ep.  24.  ad  Stephanum. 

1  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  cap.  7.  Exinde  egressi  de  lavacro 
perunguimur  benedicta  unctione. — Cap.  8.  Dehinc  manus 
imponitur,  per  benedictionem  advocans  et  invitans  Spiritum 
Sanctum. 

2  Habert.  Archieratic.  p.  702.  Quod  divinare  quidam  nos 
volunt,  apostolos  in  libro  Praxapostolor.  confirmasse  cum 
chrismate,  id  rationem  fugit.  Praefracte  id  contra  summos 
theologorum  persuadere  nititur  Petrus  Aurelius  in  Ortho- 
doxo  contra  Sirmondum. 

3  Estius  in  Sent.  lib.  4.  Dist.  7.  sect.  7.  Communior  sen- 
tentia  est,  apostolos  initio  sua:  praedicationis  non  usos  fuisse 
chrismate  in  administratione  hujus  sauamenti. 


4  Pearson,  Lect.  in  Act.  v.  n.  6.  p.  69. 

5  Basnag.  Critic.  in  Baron.  p.  76. 

6  Daill.  de  Confirm.  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  p.  116,  &c. 

7  Origen.  in  Levit.  Hom.  9.  p.  156.  Omnes  quicunque 
unguento  sacri  chrismatis  delibuti  sunt,  sacerdotes  effecli 
sunt,  sicut  et  Petrus  ad  omnem  dicit  ecclesiam,  Vos  regale 
sacerdotium. 

8  Theophil.  ad  Autolycum,  lib.  1.  Bibl.  Patr.  G.  L.  t.  1. 
p.  110.   K.a\ov[it8a  \piaTiavoi,  oti  \piop.ida  i\aiov  Qtov. 

9  Cyril.  Catech.  Myst.  3.  n.  3. 

10  Leo,  Ser.  3.  de  Assumptione  sua,  p.  3. 
"  Hieron.  cont.  Lucif.  cap.  2. 

12  Vid.  Prosper.  Sentent.  342.  Ambros.  de  Initiatis,  cap. 
6.  Aug.  Ser.  3.  post  40.  a  Sirmondo  editis,  in  Appendice, 
t.  10.  p.  847. 
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covenant  made  on  man's  part.  The  author  of  the 
Constitutions  makes  it  to  be  on  man's  part  /3t/3aioj- 
<rif  rijc  6fio\oyiac,  >cai  ovvBiikuiv,  the  confirmation l3 
of  the  confessions  and  compacts  made  with  God  in 
baptism ;  and  on  God's  part,  tlie  collation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  represented  by  this  ceremony  of 
anointing.  Which  is  so  frequently  mentioned  in 
every  Greek  writer  upon  this  subject,  that  it  is  su- 
perfluous  to  refer  any  learned  reader  to  them.  It 
will  be  sufficient  only  to  hint  the  forms  of  prayer 
which  they  used  upon  this  occasion ;  for  these  will 
evidently  show  what  spiritual  effects  they  expected 
from  this  unction.  Now,  of  these  we  have  two  an- 
cient  forms  remaining,  a  shorter  and  a  longer,  the 
one  an  express,  and  the  other  an  implicit  prayer. 
The  shorter  form  was  conceived  in  these  words, 
20payie  diopias  llvivnaTOQ  'Ayiov,  The  seal  of  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  we  find  it  in  the  first  general 
council  of  Constantinople,"  where  they  order  such 
as  were  baptized  by  heretics,  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  unction  of  chrism  in  this  form  of  words.  And 
so  again,  in  the  coimcil  of  Trullo15  and  some  private 
writers.16  Not  to  mention  now,  that  this  is  the 
form  still  in  use  in  the  Euchologium  of  the  present 
Greek  church.  But  beside  this  shorter  form,  (which 
was  only  an  implicit  prayer,  as  if  they  had  said,  Let 
this  unction  be  unto  thee  the  seal  of  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,)  they  had  also  some  larger  forms,  which 
were  more  express  prayers  ;  one  of  which  is  in  the 
author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  under  thc 
title  of  an  tu^orpt^ior  -mpi  tov  fivzucov  fxvpov,  a  thanks- 
giving  or  benediction  to  be  used  in  the  unction  of 
the  mystical  chrism,  where  the  bishop  is  ordered  to 
anoint  the  party  baptized,  saying  these  w-ords,17  0 
Lord  God,  the  unbegotten,  who  hast  no  Lord,  who 
art  Lord  of  all,  who  madest  the  sweet  savour  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  J.o  go  forth  among  all  na- 
tions :  grant  now,  that  this  chrism  may  be  effectual 
in  this  baptized  person,  that  the  sweet  savour  of  thy 
Christ  may  remain  firm  and  stable  in  him,  and  that 
he  being  dead  with  him,  may  rise  again  and  live 
with  him.  Now,  this  unction,  in  the  Greek  church, 
was  not  only  in  the  forehead,  but  in  several  other 
parts  of  the  body,  all  perforraed  by  the  bishop  in 
one  and  the  same  act ;  but  the  Latins  divided  the 
office  in  some  places  between  the  bishop  and  pres- 
byters,  as  has  been  observed  before  :  but  whether 
united  or  divided,  it  was  all  reckoned  the  unction 
of  confirmation.  Which  is  evident  from  that  canon 
of  the  council  of  Barcelona,   which,  speaking  of 


presbyters  receiving  the  consecrated  chrism  froin 
their  bishops,  which  they  themselves  were  to  use, 
says  expressly,18  that  it  was  for  confirming  neo- 
phytes,  or  persons  newly  baptized.  Which  is  a 
manifest  proof,  that  that  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
unction,  which  was  committed  to  presbyters,  was 
reckoned  a  part  of  confirmalion.  And  so  much  of 
it  might  be  committed  to  presbyters,  acting  in  sub- 
ordination  to  their  bishop,  as  the  rules  of  every 
church  allowed.  For  tliis  part  of  confirmation  be- 
ing  wholly  of  ecclesiastical  institution,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  church  to  make  orders  in  all  things 
concerning  it,  both  in  what  manner,  and  by  what 
persons  she  would  have  it  performed.  Which  is 
the  true  reason  of  so  much  variety,  as  we  have  ob- 
served,  in  different  churches  in  the  administering 
this  first  ceremony  of  confirmation. 

Together  with   this   unction   they 
usually  ioined  the  sieri  of  the  cross.     n.e  second  rere- 

_  ,  .  ,  ,  ,,     monv    of    COIlflrm- 

For  this  ceremony  they  used  upon  all  »'»»  ■—  tiw  siga 

*  **  A  of  the  cross. 

occasions,  and  therefore  would  not 
omit  it  in  this  solemn  act  of  confirmation.  Of  this 
we  have  several  clear  proofs  in  Tertullian,  Pope 
Leo,  and  others,  which,  because  they  have  been 
already  recited  at  large,18  in  speaking  of  the  use  of 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  I  will  not  here  re- 
peat  them  ;  but  only  add,  that  the  name  consigna- 
tion,  which  is  so  often  used  by  the  Latin  writers  to 
denote  confirmation,20  seems  to  have  had  its  rise 
from  this  ceremony  and  custom  of  signing  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  when  they  gave  the  unction  to 
persons  baptized.  And  this  in  some  measure  an- 
swers  to  the  Greek  name  «r^payic,  which  many  times, 
though  not  always,  denotes  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
as  used  in  baptism  or  confirmation,  or  any  other  of- 
fice  of  religion ;  of  which  I  need  not  here  be  more 
particular. 

The  most  noted  ceremony  in  this         Sec(  5 
whole  affair,   and   that  which   most  n„T;ci«;™;,u'ym,?r;- 
universally  prevailed,  was  imposition  S_  r° Jrtwy,  prayw 

-  ,  ,  i  •         n  L       joined  therewith. 

of  hands  ;  a  ceremony  used  m  all  sorts 
of  benedictions,  but  more  peculiarly  applied  to  or- 
dination,  reconciling  of  penitents,  and  confirmation. 
The  Latin  writers  commonly  speak  of  confirmation 
under  this  title.  But  some  think  it  was  not  in  use 
among  the  Greeks,  who,  they  say,  only  used  chrism, 
and  not  imposition  of  hands,  in  confirmation.  But 
this  is  a  great  mistake  :  for  the  author  of  the  Con- 
stitutions,21  in  the  same  chapter  where  he  rehearses 
the  prayer  of  the  mystical  chrism,  immediately  sub- 


■  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  3.  cap.  17.  lib.  7.  c.  22. 

14  Conc.  Constant.  1.  can.  7.  ,s  Conc.  Trull.  can.  95. 

16  Asterius  Arnasen.  de  Filio  Prodigo,  ap.  Photium,  Cod. 
271.  p.  1499. 

"  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  c.  44. 

18  Conc.  Barcinon.  can.  2.  Statutum  est,  ut  cumchrisma 
presbyteris  dioecesanis  pro  neophytis  confirmaudis  datur,  ni- 
hil  pro  liquoris  pretiu  accipiatur,  &c. 


19  Book  XI.  chap.  9.  sect.  6. 

20  Innoc.  Ep.  1.  ad  Decent.  c.  3.  De  consignandis  vero 
infantibus,  &c.  Martin.  Bracaren.  can.  52.  Presbyter  non 
signet  infantes,  &c. 

21  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  cap.  44.  'E/cdo-Tot>  yap  v  iuva- 
juts  Tt/s  Xf  tpoOecrtas*  kav  yap  jut;  tte  tKaaTov  toutwv  ti 
ETTtKXticrts  yivi)Tai  irapa  tov  Eiicrs/Sous  liplws  TotauTt)  tis, 
tts  v&utp  /xovov  KaTajlaivei  6  /JairTi^dyiui/os,  tis  iovoatoi,  &c. 
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joins,  This  is  Ihe  power  of  imposition  of  hands  ne- 
eessary  for  every  one :  for  nnless  he  that  is  baptized 
have  this  invocation  of  the  holy  priest,  he  only  goes 
into  the  water  as  a  Jew,  and  puts  off  the  filth  of  the 
body,  but  not  the  filth  of  the  soul.  Therefore, 
though  this  imposition  of  hands  be  not  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Greek  writers,  yet  it  is  always  to 
be  understood,  as  chrism  is  in  the  Latin  writers, 
where  only  imposition  of  hands  is  mentioned. 

Sect  j  The  antiquity  of  this  ceremony  is 

ti>u?"ce"fmm,y  "f   hy  all  ancient  writers  carried  as  high 

impositionofhand,,    &g  ^  apogtleSj  and  founded  upon  tneir 

example  and  practice.  There  are  three  passages  in 
Scripture  from  which  they  generally  deduce  it:  Acts 
viii.,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  apostles'  laying 
hands  on  those  whom  Philip  had  baptized.  Acts 
xix.,  where  St.  Paul  laid  his  hands  on  those  whom 
he  baptized  after  John's  baptism.  And  Heb.  vi.  2, 
where  mention  is  made  of  imposition  of  hands 
among  the  first  principles  of  religion.  Cyprian  de- 
rives  it  from  the  practice  of  the  apostles22  laying 
their  hands  on  those  whom  Philip  baptized:  For, 
says  he,  the  same  custom  is  now  observed  in  the 
church,  that  they  who  are  baptized,  are  presented 
to  the  governors  of  the  church,  that  by  their  prayer 
and  imposition  of  hands  they  may  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  iri  other  places,23  he  refers  it  in  general 
to  apostolical  institution  and  practice.  The  anony- 
mous  author  of  the  book  concerning  heretieal  bap- 
tism,  at  the  end  of  Cyprian,"  deduces  it  likewise 
from  the  same  example  of  the  apostles'  laying  hands 
on  the  Samaritans  whom  Philip  baptized.  Firmi- 
lian  compares  the  bishop's  imposition  of  hands  to 
invocate  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  that  of  St.  Paul,25  upon 
those  whom  he  baptized  at  Ephesus.  St.  Jerom 
owns  the  Luciferian's  argument  to  be  good,  when  he 
derives  this  custom26  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  case  of  the  Samaritans  receiving  imposition 
of  hands  after  Philip  had  baptized  them :  though 


he  thinks  the  practice  and  tradition  of  the  church 
sufficient  to  authorize  such  a  custom  in  this  casc,  as 
well  as  in  several  other  rites  belonging  to  baptism 
and  other  things,  which  had  the  authority  of  laws, 
though  they  were  no  where  expressly  commanded 
in  Scripture ;  as  the  triple  immersion  in  baptism, 
and  the  tasting  of  milk  and  honey  in  token  of  a 
new  birth.  St.  Austin  in  like  manner  affirms'-'  this 
observation  descended  to  the  governors  of  the  church 
from  the  apostles,  who  prayed  over  those  on  wliom 
they  laid  their  hands,  that  they  might  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost.  And  because  it  might  be  objected, 
that  the  apostolical  practice  was  for  a  quite  different 
end,  to  confer  on  men  the  miraculous  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  empowering  them  to  speak  with  new  tongues; 
he  is  very  careful  once  or  twice  to  answer  this  ob- 
jection,  and  show,  that  notwithstanding  any  such 
difference,  this  practice  of  imposition  of  hands  in 
order  to  obtain  the  Holy  Spirit,  might  be  said  to 
descend  from  the  apostles.  For,  says  he,2"  by  tlie 
Holy  Ghost,  which  is  given  only  in  the  catholic 
church  by  imposition  of  hands,  our  forefathers 
would  have  us  to  understand  that  which  the  apos- 
tle  says,  "  The  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  us."  For 
that  is  the  charity,  wlrich  they  have  not  who  are 
cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the  catholic  church; 
and  though  they  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  angels,  and  know  all  mysteries  and  all  know- 
ledge,  it  profits  them  nothing.  For  they  have 
not  the  love  of  God,  who  love  not  the  unity  of  the 
church  ;  upon  which  account  it  is  rightly  said,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  received  but  only  in  the  ca- 
tliolic  church.  For  now  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is 
given  by  imposition  of  hands,  does  not  appear  with 
sensible  and  temporal  miracles  to  attest  it,  as  it  was 
heretofore  given  to  recommend  the  first  plantation 
of  faith,  and  to  dilate  the  church  in  its  infancy.  For 
who  now  expects,  that  they  to  whom  imposition  of 


22  Cypr.  Ep.  73.  ad  Jubaian.  p.  202.  Quod  nunc  quoque 
apud  uos  geritur,  ut  qui  in  ecclesia  baptizantur,  pracpositis 
ecclesiae  offerantur,  ut  per  nostram  orationera  et  manus  im- 
pusitionem  Spiritum  Sanctum  consequantur. 

23  Cypr.  Ep.  72.  ad  Stephan.  p.  196. 

24  Anonym.  de  Bapt.  Haeretic.  ap.  Cypr.  in  Append.  p. 
23.  Per  manus  impositionem  episcopi  datur  unicuique  cre- 
denti  Spiritus  Sanctus,  sicut  apostoli  circa  Samaritanos 
post  Philippi  baptisma  manum  eis  imponendo  fecerunt. 

25  Firmil.  Ep.  75.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  221. 

26  Hieron.  cont.  Lucifer.  cap.  4.  An  nescis  et  jam  eccle- 
siarum  hunc  esse  morem,  ut  baptizatis  postea  manus  impo- 
natur,  et  ita  invocetur  Spiritus  Sanctus  ?  Exigis  ubi  scrip- 
tum  sit?  In  Actibus  Apostolorum.  Etiamsi  Scriptura? 
auctoritas  non  subesset,  totius  orbis  in  hac  parte  consensus 
instar  praecepti  obtinet.  Nam  et  multa  alia  quae  per  tradi- 
tionem  in  ecclesiis  observantur,  auctoritatem  sibi  scriptae 
legis  usurpaverunt ;  velut  in  lavacro  ter  caput  mergitare  ; 
deinde  egressos  lactis  et  mellis  pragustare  concordiam  ad 
infantiac  significationem. 

2'  Aug.  de  Trin.  lib.  15.  c.  26.  Orabant  ut  vcniret  in  eos 
quibus  manus  imponebant,  non   ipsi  eum  dubant.     Quem 


morem  in  suis  pnepositis  etiam  nunc  servat  ecclesia. 

28  Aug.  de  Bapt.  lib.  3.  cap.  16.  Spiiitus  antem  Sanctus, 
quod  in  sola  calholica  per  manus  impositionem  dari  dicitur, 
niniirum  hoc  intelligi  majores  nostri  voluerunt,  quod  apos- 
tolus  ait,  Quoniam  caritas  Dei  diffusa  est  in  cordibus  nostiis 
per  Spiritura  Sanctum,  qui  datus  est  nobis.  Ipsa  eniin  est 
caritas,  quam  non  habent  qui  ab  ecclesiae  catholicae  com- 
munione  praecisi  sunt;  ac  per  hoc  etiamsi  linguis  hominum 
loquantur  et  angelorum,  si  sciant  omnia  sacraraenta  et  oin- 
nem  scientiam,  &c,  nihil  eis  prodest.  Non  autera  habent 
Dei  charitatem,  qui  ecclesiae  non  diligunt  unitatem;  ac  por 
hoc  recte  intelligitur  dici,  non  accipi  nisi  in  catholica  Spi- 
ritus  Sanctus.  Neque  enim  temporalibus  et  sensibilihus 
miraculis  attestantibns  per  manns  impositionem  modo  datur 
Spiritus  Sanctus;  sicut  antea  dabatur  ad  commendationem 
rudis  fidei,  et  ecclesia;  primordia  dilatanda.  Quis  enim 
nunc  hoc  expectat,  ut  ii  quibus  manus  ad  accipiendum  Spi- 
ritum  Sanctum  imponitur,  repente  incipiant  linguis  loqui? 
Sed  invisibiliter  et  latenter  intelligitur  per  vinculum  pacis 
eorum  cordibus  divina  caritas  inspirari,  ut  possint  dicere 
Quoniam  caritas,  &c. 
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haiuls  is  given  to  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  shoukl 
immediately  begin  to  speak  with  new  tongues  ?  But 
the  love  of  God  is  supposed  to  be  inspired  into  thcir 
hearts  invisibly  and  latently  by  the  bond  of  peace, 
so  as  they  may  truly  say,  "  The  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  that  is  given 
us."  He  gives  the  same  answer  to  this  pretended 
difnculty  in  another  place.29  "  Hereby,"  says  he, "  we 
know  that  he  dwells  in  us,  by  the  Spirit  which  he 
hath  given  us."  If  thou  findest  in  thy  heart  the 
love  of  God,  thou  hast  the  Spirit  to  give  thee  know- 
ledge.  Which  is  a  very  necessary  thing.  In  the 
first  age  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them  that  believed, 
and  they  spake  with  tongues,  which  thcy  had  never 
learned,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.  These 
were  signs  proper  for  that  time ;  for  then  it  was  ne- 
cessary  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  be  thus  demon- 
strated  in  all  kinds  of  tongues,  because  the  gospel 
was  to  run  throughout  the  whole  world  in  all  sorts 
of  languages.  But  this  demonstration  once  made, 
it  ceased.  For  does  any  man  now  expect  to  hear 
them  speak  with  new  tongues,  who  receive  imposi- 
tion  of  hands  as  a  means  to  obtain  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 
Or,  when  we  laid  hands  on  these  infants,  did  any  of 
you  look  when  they  should  speak  with  tongues? 
And  when  they  did  not  speak  with  tongues,  was 
any  one  so  perverse  in  heart,  as  to  say,  They  have 
not  received  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  For  if  they  had  re- 
ceived  it,  they  would  have  spoken  with  tongues, 
as  was  done  heretofore.  If,  therefore,  there  be  no 
such  miracles  now,  to  testify  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit,  how  knows  any  man  that  he  has  received 
the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Let  him  ask  his  own  heart :  if  he 
loves  the  brethren,  the  Spirit  of  God  abideth  in 
in  him.  Thus  St.  Austin  derives  imposition  of  hands 
for  conveying  the  Spirit  from  the  practice  of  the 
apostles,  though  there  were  very  different  effects 
then  from  what  there  are  now  :  though  men  had 
not  the  gift  of  tongues  conferred  upon  them,  as  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles ;  yet  they  might  have  other 
graces,  sufficient  both  to  testify  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit,  and  to  entitle  the  act  of  imposition  of  hands 
to  the  dignity  of  an  apostolical  institution.  From 
whence  also  we  may  observe,  that  charity  and  unity, 


or  stedfastness  in  the  love  of  God  and  religion,  was 
a  particular  grace  of  the  Spirit  givcn  by  imposition 
of  hands  :  which  because  heretics  could  not  have, 
who  were  baptized  out  of  the  church,  therefore  they 
ahvays  received  imposition  of  hands  upon30  their 
return  to  the  church,  whether  they  had  received  it 
in  pretcnce  among  their  own  party  before  or  not. 
For  some  heretics  gave  imposition  of  hands  togelhcr 
with  baptism,  and  others  did  not;  but  both  of  them 
received  imposition  of  hands  again  upon  their  retum 
to  the  catholic  church.  There  is  one  passage  morc, 
upon  which  some  of  the  ancients  found  this  prac- 
tice,  which  is  Heb.  vi.  2,  where  the  apostle  joins 
imposition  of  hands  with  baptism.  Upon  whicli, 
the  author  under  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose31  notes, 
That  it  means  that  imposition  of  hands,  which  is 
supposed  to  confer  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  orth- 
narily  given  by  the  chief  priests  or  bishops  after 
baptism,  for  the  confirmation  of  men  in  the  unity  of 
the  church  of  Christ.  Which  exposition  is  repeated 
by  Haymo32  and  some  later  writers,  and  allowed  as 
probable  by  Grotius  and  Calvin.  There  is  one 
writer  more,  who  seems  to  derive  it  from  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  apostles  at  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  He  goes  under  the  name  of  Eusebius 
Emissenus ;  but  learned  men  suppose  him  to  be 
Eucherius  of  Lyons,  or  Hilary  of  Arles,  or  some 
other  writer  about  the  time  of  Pope  Leo,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Whoever  he  was,  the 
account  he  gives  of  confirmation  is  very  particular 
and  instructive,  and  therefore  the  whole  passage 
may  be  worth  translating.  That  which  imposition 
of  hands,33  says  he,  now  gives  to  every  one  in  con- 
firming  neophytes,  the  same  did  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  then  confer  on  all  believers.  But  be- 
cause  we  have  said,  that  imposition  of  hands  and 
confirmation  confers  something  on  him  that  is  born 
again  and  regenerated  in  Christ;  perhaps  some  one 
will  be  ready  to  think  with  himself,  and  say,  What 
can  the  ministry  of  confirmation  profit  me  after  the 
mystery  of  baptism  ?  If,  after  the  font,  we  want 
the  addition  of  a  new  office,  then  we  have  not  re- 
ceived  all  that  was  necessary  from  the  font.  It  is 
not  so,  beloved.  For,  if  you  observe,  in  the  military 


23  Aug.  Tract.  6.  in  1  Joan.  iii.  t.  9.  p.  254.  In  hoc  cog- 
noscimus  quia  manet  in  nobis,  de  Spiritu  quem  deditnobis. 
Si  enim  inveneris  te  habcre  caritatem,  habes  Spiritum  Dei 
ad  intelligendum.  Valde  enim  necessaria  res  est.  Primis 
temporibus  cadebat  super  credentes  Spiritus  Sanctus,  et  lo- 
quebantur  linguis  quas  non  didicerant,  quomodo  Spiritus 
dabat  eis  pronunciare.  Signa  erant  tempori  opportuna. 
Oportebat  enim  ita  significari  in  omnibus  linguis  Spiritum 
Sanctum;  quia  evangelium  Dei  per  omneslinguas  cursurum 
erat  toto  orbe  terrarum.  Significatum  est  illud,  et  transiit. 
Nunquid  modo  quibus  imponitur  manus  ad  accipiendum 
Spiritum  Sanctum,  hoc  exspectatur,  ut  linguis  loquantur? 
Aut  quando  imposuimus  manum  istis  infantibus,  attendit 
unusquisque  vestrum,  utrum  linguis  loquerentur  ?  Et  cum 
videret  eos  linguis  non  loqui,  ita  perverso  corde  aliquis  ves- 
trum  fuit,ut  diceret,  Non  acceperunt  isti  Spiritum  Sanctum  ? 


Nam  si  accepissent,  linguis  loquerentur,  quemadmodum 
tunc  factum  est.  Si  ergo  per  h»c  miracula  modo  testimo- 
nium  prssentia:  SpiritCls  Sancti  non  fit :  unde  cognoscit 
quisque  accepisse  se  Spiritum  Sanctum  ?  Interroget  cor 
suum:  si  diligit  fratrem,  manet  Spiritus  Dei  in  illo. 

30  Aug.  de  Bapt.  lib.  5.  cap.  23.  Propter  charitatis  co- 
pulationem,  quod  est  maximum  donum  Spiritils  Sancti, 
sine  quo  non  valeant  quscunque  alia  sancta  in  homine  fue- 
rint,  manus  correctis  haereticis  imponitur. 

31  Ambros.  in  Heb.  vi.  2.  Impositionis  manuuin  per 
quam  Spiritus  Sanctus  accipi  posse  creditur :  quod  post  bap- 
tismum  ad  confirmationem  unitatis  in  ecclesia  Christi  a 
pontificibus  fieri  solet. 

32  Haymo  in  Heb.  vi.  2. 

33  Euseb.  Emissen.  Hom.  de  Pentecost. 
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lifc,  when  the  emperor  has  chosen  any  one  to  be  a 
soldier,  he  does  not  only  set  his  mark  or  character 
upon  him,  but  furnishes  him  with  competent  arms 
for  fighting :  so  it  is  in  a  baptized  person,  the  bene- 
diction  is  his  armour.  Thou  hast  made  him  a  sol- 
dier ;  give  him  also  the  weapons  of  warfare.  What 
doth  it  profit,  though  a  father  confer  a  great  estate 
upon  his  child,  if  he  do  not  also  provide  him  a 
tutor?  Now,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  keeper,  and 
comforter,  and  tutor  to  those  who  are  regenerated 
in  Christ.  As  the  Scripture  saith,  "  Except  the  Lord 
keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 
Therefore  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  descends  with  his 
saving  presence  on  the  waters  of  baptism,  there 
gives  us  the  plenitude  of  perfection  to  make  us  in- 
nocent;  but  in  confirmation  he  gives  us  an  aug- 
mentation  of  grace.  Because  in  this  world  we  are 
to  live  all  our  lives  among  invisible  enemies,  and  to 
walk  in  the  midst  of  dangers ;  in  baptism  we  are 
born  again  to  life,  but  after  baptism  we  are  confirm- 
ed  to  fight ;  in  baptism  we  are  washed,  but  after 
baptism  we  are  strengthened.  And  so  the  benefita 
of  regeneration  are  sufficient  for  those  who  pre- 
sently  leave  this  world ;  but  to  them  who  are  to  live 
in  it,  the  auxiliary  aids  of  confirmation  are  also  ne- 
cessary.  Regeneration  by  itself  alone  saves  those 
who  are  prescntly  received  in  peace  into  a  better 
world ;  but  confirmation  arms  and  prepares  those 
who  are  reserved  to  fight  the  battles  and  combats  of 
this  world.  He  that,  after  baptism,  goes  immaculate, 
with  the  innocence  which  he  has  acquired,  to  death, 
is  confirmed  by  death  ;  because  he  cannot  sin  after 
death.  If  here  we  shall  ask,  what  advantage  the 
apostles  had  by  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  after 
the  passion  and  resurrection  of  Christ?  the  Lord 
himself  evidently  shows  us,  saying,  "  I  have  many 
things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them 
now :  howbeit,  when  he  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come, 
he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth."  You  see,  when 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  given,  the  heart  of  a  believer  is 
dUated  and  enlarged  with  prudence  and  constancy. 
Before  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  apostles 
were  terrified  even  to  the  denial  of  Christ ;  but  after 
his  visitation  they  were  armed  with  a  contempt  of 
death,  even  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  his  sake.  Thus 
it  is  that  we  have  redemption  by  Christ,  but  the 
Holy  Ghost  gives  us  the  gift  of  spiritual  wisdom, 
by  which  we  are  illuminated,  edified,  instructed,  and 
consummated  to  perfection.  This  is  the  account 
which  the  ancients  generally  give  of  the  original 


of  imposition  of  hands ;  which  ceremony  is  now 
wholly  laid  aside  and  disused  in  the  Roman  church, 
though  they  pretend  to  make  another  sacrament  of 
confirmation.     But  this  only  by  the  way. 

From  the  account  given   by  this 
author,  we  clearly  learn,  what  the  an-     what  opmion  a» 

.  ancients  had  of  the 

cients  supposed  confirmation  super-  ■leccssityofconftrm- 
added  to  the  benefit  of  regeneration. 
The  new  birth  gave  innocence  and  pardon  of  sins ; 
but  the  invocation  of  the  Spirit  added  wisdom  and 
strength  to  preserve  and  establish  men  in  innocence 
to  perfection.  He  also  shows  us  what  opinion  the 
ancients  had  of  the  necessity  of  confirmation.  It 
was  not  absolutely  the  same  as  that  of  baptism.  For 
if  men  died  immediately  after  baptism  without  im- 
position  of  hands,  they  were  saved  by  their  inno- 
cence  which  they  had  acquired  in  baptism :  they 
needed  no  other  confirmation  but  death,  which  was 
a  security  against  all  other  dangers.  Confirmation 
was  only  necessary  to  those  who  were  to  live  and 
fight  with  the  world  and  invisible  powers.  And 
this  is  the  sense  of  all  other  writers,  who  speak  the 
highest  of  the  necessity  of  confirmation.  The  coun- 
cil  of  Eliberis  having  said,31  That  it  was  necessary 
for  the  bishop  to  consummate  those  by  his  benedic- 
tion,  who  were  bapti/.ed  by  deacons ;  adds,  Yet  if 
any  one  die  before  this  can  be  done,  he  is  justified 
by  the  faith  which  he  professed  in  baptism.  And 
so  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  says,35 
If  there  be  neither  oil  nor  chrism,  the  water  alone 
is  sufficient  both  for  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  the  seal  of  the  covenant.  By  which  we  are  to 
mollify  that  other  harsh  expression  of  his  in  an- 
other  place,36  where  he  says,  That  baptism  without 
this  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer  of  the  pricst, 
is  only  a  bodily  washing,  like  that  of  the  Jews, 
purging  the  filth  of  the  body,  but  not  of  the  soul. 
For  unless  some  very  candid  interpretation  be  put 
upon  this  expression,  it  will  be  highly  injurious  and 
derogatory  to  the  saving  power  of  baptism,  which 
purges  away  sin  by  a  spiritual  regeneration.  And 
therefore  it  is  but  reasonable  to  let  the  harsh  ex- 
pressions  of  this  author  be  interpreted  by  himself, 
when  he  owns  that  the  water  of  baptism  is  suffi- 
cient  to  answer  all  the  ends  of  chrism  or  confirma- 
tion,  where  that  is  omitted  not  by  any  contempt, 
but  for  want  of  opportunity  to  receive  it.  And  this 
is  plainly  St.  Jerom's  meaning,  when  he  says,  That 
though  the  practice  of  imposition  of  hands  descends 
from  the  acts  of  the  apostles  ;37  yet  in  many  places 


34  Conc.  Eliber.  can.  77.  Si  quis  diaconus  regens  plebera, 
sine  episcopovel  presbytero,  aliquos  baptizaverit,  episcopus 
eos  per  benedictionem  perficere  debebit.  Quod  si  ante  de 
seculo  recesseriut,  sub  fide;  qua  quis  crediderit,  poterit  esse 
justus. 

35  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  c.  22.  Et  <5t  /uti-rt  eXaiov  >;,  /lrJTt 
fivpov,  dpKtl  vStop,  kuI  -irpbs  \pi<Ttv,  Kal  71750S  cr<ppayida. 

36  Constit.  lib.  7.  c.  44. 


37  Hieron.  cont.  Lucifer.  c.  4.  Quod  si  obloqueris,  Quare 
in  ecclesia  baptizatus  nisi  per  manus  episcopi  non  accipiat 
Spiritum  Sanctum,  quem  nos  asserimus  in  vero  baptismate 
tribui;  disce  hanc  observationem  ex  ea  auctoritate  descen- 
dere,  quod  post  ascensum  Domini  Spiritus  Sanctus  descen- 
dit.  Multis  in  locis  id  tamen  esse  factum  reperimus  ad 
honorem  potius  sacerdotii,  quam  ad  legis  necessitatem. 
Alioquin  si  episcopi  tantum  imprecatione  Spiritus  Sanctus 
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it  was  obscrved  rathcr  for  the  honour  of  the  chief 
priesthood,  than  for  any  absolute  neccssity  of  the 
thing.  For  otherwise,  if  thc  Spirit  was  only  obtain- 
ed  by  the  prayer  of  the  bishop,  those  men  must  be 
in  a  dcplorable  condition  that  were  baptized  in  vil- 
lages,  and  castles,  and  rcmote  places,  by  presbyters 
and  deacons,  and  died  before  the  bishop  could  come 
to  visit  them.  All,  therefore,  that  was  necessary  to 
salvation  was  conferred  in  baptism,  which  minis- 
tered  such  a  portion  of  the  Spirit,  as  was  suflicient  to 
cleanse  men  from  sin,  and  qualify  them  for  eternal 
life.  So  that  when  some  of  the  ancients  say,  That 
baptism  does  not  minister  the  Spirit,  which  was 
only  given  by  imposition  of  hands  in  confirmation  ; 
as  Cornelius  pleads  in  his  letter38  against  Novatian ; 
and  Tertullian,39  who  says,  That  we  do  not  obtain 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  baptism,  but  are  only  cleansed 
in  the  water  andprepared  for  the  Holy  Ghost;  they 
are  to  be  understood  as  meaning  only  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  not  given  in  that  full  measure  in 
baptism,  as  afterward  by  imposition  of  hands.  They 
do  not  deny  that  baptism  grants  men  remission  of 
sins  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  only  that 
there  are  some  further  effects  and  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  are  not  ordinarily  conferred  on 
men,  but  by  the  subsequent  invocation  of  the  Spirit, 
the  increase  of  which  men  were  to  desire,  and  to 
receive  imposition  of  hands  in  order  to  obtain  it. 
In  which  sense  it  is  said  in  the  Gospel,  that  "  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given,"  because  the  apostles 
had  not  yet  received  that  plentiful  effusion  of  it  in 
the  gift  of  tongues,  which  they  afterwards  had  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  though  they  had  before  re- 
ceived  such  a  measure  of  it  as  both  enabled  them  to 
work  several  sorts  of  miracles,  and  also  quahfied 
them  in  every  respect  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

sect.  8.  -^ut  though  the  ancients  did  not 

ed"iLehetUtunne£  think  this  imposition  of  hands  so  ab- 
solutely  necessary,  as  that  the  want 
of  it  should  exclude  those  who  were  baptized  from 
the  kingdom  of  heaven;  yet  they  thought  fit  to 
punish  the  neglect  of  it,  by  setting  some  marks  of 
disgrace  and  public  censure  upon  such  as  volun- 
tarily  and  carelessly  omitted  it,  when  they  had  op- 
portunity  to  reeeive  it.  Such  men  were  ordinarily 
denied  the  privilege  of  ecclesiastical  promotion  and 
holy  orders.  As  appears  from  the  objection  made 
against  Novatian,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  ordained, 


because  being  baptizcd  privately  with  clinic  bap- 
tism,  he  had  aftcrward  neglccted  to  rcceivc  his  con- 
summation  from  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  which10 
he  ought  to  have  done  by  the  laws  of  the  church. 
And  to  this  purpose  the  council  of  Neociesarea" 
has  a  canon,  forbidding  such  to  be  ordained ;  which 
is  madc  part  of  the  code  of  the  universal  church. 
The  council  of  Elibcris  also12  excludes  such  as  have 
not  lavacrum  integrum,  their  own  baptism  completed 
by  imposition  of  hands,  from  the  privilege  of  giving 
baptism  to  others,  which  in  cases  of  necessity  they 
allowed  to  all  other  laymen.  So  far  they  thought 
fit  to  discountenance  the  contempt  and  neglect  of 
confirmation,  though  they  neither  esteemed  it  a 
distinct  sacrament  from  baptism,  nor  of  absolute 
necessity  to  salvation,  but  only  as  a  proper  means 
to  strengthen  men  in  their  Christian  warfare. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  REMAINING  CEREMONIES    OF    BAPTISM    FOL- 
LOWING   CONFIRMATION. 

Much  about  the  same  time  as  the  Sect  , 
unction  of  confirmation  was  adminis-  H£d^t£edlJ>bap" 
tered  to  persons  newly  baptized,  they  whit*  garmL'n,s- 
were  also  clothed  in  white  garments.  In  the  Latin 
church  it  came  immediately  before  confirmation,  but 
in  the  Greek  church  it  seems  to  have  followed  after. 
For  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  speaks  of  it  as  following  the 
unction.1  This  was  to  represent  their  having  put  off 
the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  and  having  put  on  the 
new  man  Christ  Jesus.  Hence  they  were  called 
Xivx^fiovovvrig,  and  grex  Christi  candidus  et  niveus, 
the  white  flock  of  Christ,2  as  we  find  in  Lactantius 
and  many  others.  Palladius,  in  the  Life  of  St. 
Chrysostom,9  notes  it  particularly,  as  a  great  piece 
of  barbarity  in  Arcadius,  that  when  St.  Chrysostom's 
presbyters  in  his  exile  had  baptized  three  thousand 
persons  at  one  festival,  the  emperor  sent  his  sol- 
diers  to  disperse  them,  as  they  were  \ivxhhovovvtiq, 
clothed  in  their  white  garments.  This  was  other- 
wise  called,  the  garment  of  Christ,  and  the  mystical 
garment.  Forso  Socrates1  and  Sozomen,5  speaking 
of  the  ordination  of  Nectarius,  bishop  of  Constan- 


defluit,  lugendi  sunt  qui  in  villulis  aut  in  castellis  aut  in  re- 
motioribus  locis  per  presbyteros  et  diaconos  baptizati  ante 
dormierunt,  quam  ab  episcopis  inviserentur. 

38  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  cap.  43.  Tovtov  /uj;  tvx<*>v,  vu)?  av 
tov  'Ayiov  TIvtifiaTos  Ztvx*  ', 

39  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  cap.  6.  Non  quod  in  aqua  Spiritum 
Sanctum  consequamur,  sed  in  aqua  emundati,  sub  angelo 
Spiritui  Sancto  pra?paramur. 

40  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43.  "  Conc.  Neocacsar.  can.  12. 
42  Conc.  Eliber.  can.  38. 

1  Cyril.  Catech.  Myst.  4.  n.  2.  'Ei/cWd/uti/os  t«  Trvtvfia- 


tiku.  \zvxa,  XPV  \iv\ci/iovilv  &iairavTo<s,  &C. 

2  Lactant.  Carmen  de  Resur.  Dom. 

Fulgentes  animas  vestis  quoque  candida  signat; 
Et  grege  de  niveo  gaudia  pastor  habet. 
Moschus,  Prat.  Spir.  cap.  207.    T<5oi/t£s  aijTi)v  \tvKo<jio- 
povaav,  &c     Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever.  p.  145. 
Unde  parens  sacro  ducit  de  fonte  sacerdos 
Infantes  niveos  corpore,  corde,  habitu. 

3  Pallad.  Vit.  Chrysost.  cap.  9.        4  Socrat.  lib.  5.  cap.  8. 
5  Sozom.  lib.  7.  cap.  8-    T»'ji/  juv?tK>;i/  icrdiJTa  eti  ^ju^Jtecr- 

/utfi/os,  &C. 
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tinople,  which  was  immediately  given  him  after  his 
baptism,  say,  He  was  ordained  whilst  he  had  his 
mystical  garment  on;  meaning  this  white  robe, 
which  had  just  before  been  given  him  at  his  bap- 
tism.  St.  Jerom6  also,  writing  to  Fabiola,  seems  to 
allude  to  this,  when  he  says,  We  are  to  be  washed 
with  tlie  precepts  of  God,  and  when  we  are  prepared 
for  the  garment  of  Christ,  putting  off  our  coats  of 
skins,  we  shall  put  on  the  linen  garment,  that  hath 
nothing  of  death  in  it,  but  is  all  white,  that  rising 
out  of  the  waters  of  baptism,  we  may  gird  about 
our  loins  with  truth,  and  cover  the  former  filthiness 
of  our  breasts.  Some  also  allege  two  other  passages 
of  tns  in  his  epistles  to  Pope  Damasus,'  where  he 
speaks  of  his  having  put  on  the  garment  of  Christ 
at  Rome.  But  others,  who  have  more  exactly"con- 
sidered  the  time  of  St.  Jerom's  baptism,  and  the 
same  phrase  as  used  by  him  in  other  places,  more 
probably  conclude,  that  he  means  the  monastic 
habit,  which  he  elsewhere9  calls  the  garment  of 
Christ,  and  not  the  albes  of  baptism.  However,  not 
insisting  on  those  dubious  passages  of  St.  Jerom, 
the  ancicnt  custom  is  sufficiently  attested  from 
other  authors. 

Some  of  which   also  tell  us,  that 
TheseeCsomeiime»  these  garinents  wcre  wont  to  be  de- 

drlivered     to    them  -  -  .    . 

«iui  a  Micmn  form  hvercd  to  the  neophvtes  with   a  so- 

of  words.  * 

lemn  form  of  words,  in  the  nature  of 
a  charge:  such  as  that  in  Gregory's  Sacramen- 
tarium,1"  Receive  the  white  and  immaculate  gar- 
mcnt,  which  thou  mayest  bring  forth  without  spot 
before  the  tribunal  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
tliou  mayest  have  eternal  life.     Amen. 

sert  3.  These   garments   were    commonly 

!  kuj ,'!;,'  m  worn  eight  days,  and  then  laid  up  in 
the  church.  St.  Austin,  or  some  one 
undcr  his  name,"  spcaksof  the  Sunday  afterEastcr, 
as  the  time  appointed  for  this  purpose.  That  was 
the  conclusion  of  the  Paschal  fcstival,  and  then  the 
neophytes  changed  their  habit ;  whence  that  day  is 
thought  to  have  the  name  of  Dominica  in  Albis  ;  and 
Whit-Sunday  is  said  to  be  so  called  from  this  cus- 
tom  of  wearing  white  robes  after  baptism.  These, 
being  laid   aside,  were  carefully  preserved  in  the 


vestries  of  the  church,  as  an  evidence  against  men, 
if  afterward  they  violated  those  profcssions  which 
thcy  had  made  in  baptism.     A  remarkable  instance 
of  which  we  have  related  in  Victor  Uticensis,  con- 
cerning  one  Elpidiphorus,  a  citizen  of  Carthnge, 
who  having  a  long  time  lived  in  the  communion  of 
the  church,  at  last  turned  Arian,  and  became  a  bit- 
ter  enemy  to  the  orthodox  in  the  Vandalic  persccu- 
tion.     Among  others,  whom  he  summoned  before 
him  as  their  judge,  was  one  Muritta,  a  deacon,who 
had  been  sponsor  for  him  at  his  baptism.  He,  being 
ready  to  be  put  upon  the  rack,  produced  against 
him  those  white  robes  with  which  he  had  been 
clothed  at  his  baptism;  and  with  words l2  melting 
all  the  whole  city  into  tears,  he  thus  bespoke  him: 
These  are  the  garments,  O  Elpidiphorus,  thou  min- 
ister  of  error,  which  shall  accuse  thee,  when  the 
majesty  of  the  great  Judge  shall  appear ;  these  I 
will  diligently  keep  as  a  testimony  of  thy  ruin, 
which  shall  depress  thee  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
that  burns  with  fire  and  brimstone.    These  are  they 
that  were  girt  about  thee,  when  thou  camest  im- 
maculate  out  of  the  holy  font ;  these  are  they  tliat 
shall  bitterly  pursue  thee,  when  thou  shalt  begin  to 
take  thy  portion  in  the  flames  of  hell ;  because  thou 
hast  clothed  thyself  with  cursing  as  with  a  garmcnt, 
and  hast  cast  off  the  sacred  obligation  of  thy  bap- 
tism,  and  the  true  faith  which  thou  didst  then  pro- 
fess  and  take  upon  thee.     So  that  the  design  of 
this  significant  ceremony  was,  first  to  represent  that 
innoccnce  and  angelical  purity,  which  every  man 
obtained  by  the  remission  of  his  sins  in  baptism, 
and  then  to  remind  them  of  the  obligations  and 
professions  they  had  entered  into,  which,  if  they 
violated,  would  rise  up  as  so  many  accusers  at  the 
day  of  judgment. 

To  this  ceremony  of  wearing  white 
robes,  they  added  another  of  the  like     The  «remony  ot 

...  .  .  p    lijrtds    and     tapers. 

nature,  wlnch  was  the   carrying  ot  w.at  mtended  t,y 

'  '       °  it.      And   at  whose 

lighted  tapers  in  their  hands.     I  can-  charg«  "»111,  ">«< 

o  1  were  provided. 

not  say  this  was  so  universal  a  practice 
as  the  former,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen  among  other  ceremonies  following  baptism. 
The  station,  says  he,  when  immediately  after  bap- 


6  Hieron.  Ep.  128.  ad  Fabiol.  Praceptis  Dei  lavantli 
sumus,  et  cum  parati  ad  indumentum  Christi,  tunicas  pelli- 
ceas  deposuerimus,  tunc  induemur  veste  linea,  nihil  in  se 
mortis  habente,  sed  tota  candida,  ut  de  baptismo  consur- 
gentes,  cingamus  lumbos  in  veritate. 

7  Id.  Ep.  57.  ad  Damas.  Cathedram  Petri,  et  fidem  apos- 
tolico  ore  laudatam  censui  consulendam  ;  inde  nunc  animae 
postulans  cibum,  unde  olim  Christi  vestimenta  suscepi.  It. 
Ep.  78.  ad  Damas.  Christi  vestem  ill  Romana  urbe  sus- 
cipiens,  nunc  barbaro  Syriae  limite  teneor. 

8  See  Wall  of  Infant  Baptism,  par.  ii.  chap.  3.  sect.  10. 

9  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  1. 

10  Gregor.  Sacrament.  de  Bapt.  Infant.  Vestitur  infans 
dicente  presbytero,  Accipe  vestem  candidam  et  immacula- 
taru,  quam  perferas  sine  macula  ante  tribunal  Domini  nostri 
Jesu  Christi,  ut  habeas  vitam  aeternam.  Amen.     Ordo  Ro- 


man.  de  S.  Sabbato.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  10.  p.  83.  Deporlantur 
ipsi  infantes  ante  eum,  et  dat  singulis  stolam  candidam  et 
decem  siliquas  et  chrismale,  dicens,  Accipe  vestem  candi- 
dam,  &c. 

11  Aug.  Hom.  86.  de  Diversis,  in  Octavis  Pasch»,  t.  10. 
p.  709.  Paschalis  sollcnnitas  hodierna  festivitate  conclu- 
ditur,  et  ideo  hodie  neophytorum  habitus  commutatur ;  ita 
tainen,  ut  candor,  qui  de  habitu  deponitur,  semper  in  corde 
teneatur. 

12  Victor.  de  Persec.  Vandal.  lib.  5.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  7.  p.  613. 
Haec  sunt  linteamina,  Elpidiphore,  minister  erroris,  quaa  te 
accusabunt,  dum  majestas  venerit  judicantis;  custodiente 
diligentia  mea  ad  testimonium  tua?  perditionis,  ad  demer- 
gendum  te  in  abysso  putei  sulphurantis.  H;ec  te  hmuacii- 
latum  cinxerant  de  fonte  surgentem  ;  haac  te  acriter  perse- 
quentur,  flammantem  Gchennam  cum  cceperis  possidere,  &c. 
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tism  thou  shalt  be  placed  before  the  altar,  is  an 
etnblem  of  the  glory  of  the  life  to  come ;  the  psalm- 
ody  with  which  thoushalt  be  received,  is  a  foretaste 
of  those  hymns  and  songs  of  a  better  life  ;  and  the 
lamps  which  thou  shalt  light,13  are  a  figure  of  those 
lamps  of  faith,  wherewith  bright  and  virgin  souls 
shall  go  forth  to  meet  the  Bridegroom.  Others  refer 
it  to  another  reason,  that  it  might  be  a  symbol  of 
their  own  present  illumination,  and  as  done  in  allu- 
sion  to  that  saying  of  our  Saviour, "  So  let  your 
light  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven."  In  some  baptisms  also  of  great  men,  we 
find  these  ceremonies  enlarged  and  set  off  with 
greater  pomp ;  for  not  only  they  themselves,  but 
all  their  retinue  and  attendance  were  clothed  in 
white  garments,  and  all  carried  lamps  in  their 
hands.  As  it  was  in  the  magnificent  baptism  of  the 
younger  Theodosius,  related  in  an  epistle  of  Marcus 
Gazensis11  published  by  Baronius  ;  where  he  says, 
The  procession  from  the  church  to  the  palace  was 
extremely  splendid ;  for  the  leaders  of  the  people 
were  all  clothed  in  white,  which  made  the  company 
look  as  if  it  had  been  covered  with  snow  ;  and  all 
the  senators,  and  men  of  quality,  and  soldiers  in 
their  ranks  carried  lamps  in  their  hands,  that  one 
would  have  thought  the  stars  had  appeared  upon 
earth.  The  expense  of  these  things,  especially 
uhcn  so  very  sumptuous  and  magnificent,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose,  was  defrayed  by  every  person 
at  his  own  proper  cost  and  charge.  And  so  the  ob- 
jection  which  some  make  in  Gregory  Nazianzen 
against  baptism,  upon  the  account  of  the  charge  at- 
tending  it,  plainly  intimates.  For  thus  they  object 
against  it :  Where  is  the  gift  that  I  shall  offer  at 
baptism?  where  is  the  garment15  of  light  in  which 
I  must  shine?  wherewithal  shall  I  entertain  my 
baptizers?  To  which  Nazianzen  replies,  That  in 
great  things  men  should  not  be  concerned  about 
such  small  matters  as  these.  For  the  sacrament 
itself  was  far  above  these  visible  objects.  Therefore 
offer  thyself  for  a  gift,  put  on  Christ  for  a  garment, 
and  let  thy  entertainment  of  me,  the  minister,  be  a 
holy  conversation.  God  requires  no  gi'eat  thing  of 
us,  which  the  poor  cannot  give.  From  whence  we 
may  conclude,  that  either  these  ceremonies  were 


omitted  in  the  baptism  of  poor  men,  or  else  the 
church  herself  was  at  the  charge  of  them.  Which 
some  think  may  be  inferred  from  the  donations  of 
Constantine  made  to  the  baptisteries  of  Romc,  men- 
tioned  in  the  Pontifical,  in  the  Life  of  Pope  Sylves- 
ter;  but  it  may  more  certainly  be  proved  from  the 
epistles  of  Pope  Gregory,18  where  he  often  mentions 
his  giving  these  garments  to  the  poor,  who  could 
not  provide  them  for  themselves. 

Another  ceremony  used  to  congra-  Sect  5 

tulate  such  as  were  newly  baptized,  gi™e  "^  "pt0™' 
upon  their  admission  and  incorpora-  ne"1?  bapl,led- 
tion  into  the  church,  was  the  kiss  of  peace.  Whieh 
was  observed  even  towards  infants,  as  we  learn  from 
that  objection  raised  against  it  in  Cyprian ;  where 
the  opponents  pleaded  for  deferring  baptism  till  the 
child  was  eight  days  old,  because  children  at  thcir 
birth  were  unclean,  and  every  one  abhorred  to  kiss 
them,  as  was  necessary  to  be  done  after  baptism,  to 
testify  their  right  of  fraternity  upon  their  adoption 
into  God's  family.  To  which  Cyprian  replied,  That 
this  was  no  impediment  to  their  baptism ;  for  all 
things  were  clean  to  them  that  were  clean.  No 
one  ought  to  abhor  that  which  God  had  vouchsafed 
to  make.  For  though  an  infant  was  but  just  born, 
yet  he  was  then  in  such  a  condition,  as  no  one 
ought  to  abhor17  in  giving  him  the  grace  of  bap- 
tism,  or  imparting  to  him  the  kiss  of  peace.  This 
custom  is  also  mentioned  by  St.  Austin,18  and  it 
seems  to  be  founded  upon  that  apostolical  rule,  ob- 
served  in  the  eucharist  and  other  holy  offices,  of 
saluting  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss,  in  token  of 
their  most  cordial  affection,  and  acknowledging 
one  another  as  brethren.  St.  Chrysostom  gives 
another  reason  why  it  was  called,  the  peace,  or 
the  kiss  of  peace,  because  men  were  now  reconciled 
to  God  _by  baptism,  and  restored  to  his  peace  and 
favour.  For  elegantly  comparing  the  two  nativities 
of  man  together,  the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  he 
says,  The  first  birth  is  always  attended  with  tears 
and  lamentations,  nature  as  it  were  presaging  the 
subsequent  sorrows  and  miseries  of  life  :  but  in  the 
second  birth  it  is  otherwise :  here  are  no  tears  or 
mournings,  but  salutations,  and  kisses,  and  em- 
bracings  of  the  brethren,  who  acknowledge  the  person 
baptized  as  one  of  their  own  members,  and  receive 


13  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  672. 

14  Ap.  Baron.  an.  401.  t.  5.  p.  134.  Baptizato  juniori 
Theodosio,  et  ab  ecclesia  egiesso  in  palatium,  licebat  rursus 
intueri  decorem  eorum  qui  praeerant  multitudini,  et  vestem 
eorum  refulgentem.  Erat  enim  omnes  candidati,  ut  existi- 
maretur  multitudo  esse  nive  repleta.  Pracedebant  autem 
patricii,  illustres,  et  omnis  dignitas  cum  ordinibus  militari- 
bus,  omnes  portantes  cereos,  ut  putarentur  astra  cerni  in 
terra. 

15  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  655.  Uov  Sk  £ju</>u>-rtios 
iadijs,  y  Xa/j.TrpvvOijao/jLUi,  &c. 

16  Greg.  lib.  7.  Ep.  24.  ad  Faustin.  Quoscunque  ex  iis 
pauperes,  et  ad  vestem  sibi  emendam  uon  sufficere  posse 


cognoscis:  te  eis  vestem,quam  ad  baptisma  habeant,  com- 
parare  volumus  ac  prsebere.     Vid.  lib.  4.  Ep.  16. 

"  Cypr.  Ep.59.  al.  64.  ad  Fidum,  p.  160.  Nametquod  ves- 
tigium  infantis  in  primis  partus  sui  diebusconstituti,  mundum 
non  esse  dixisti,  quod  unusquisque  nostrum  adhuc  horreat 
exosculari ;  nec  hoc  putamus  ad  ccelestem  gratiam  dandam 
iinpedimento  esse  oportere ;  scriptum  est  enim,  Omnia  mun- 
da  sunt  mundis.  Nec  aliquis  nostrum  id  debet  horrere, 
quod  Deus  dignatus  est  facere.  Nam  etsi  adhuc  infans  a 
partu  novus  est,  non  ita  est  tamen,  ut  quisquam  illum  iu 
gratia  danda  atque  in  pace  facienda  exosculari  horrere  de- 
beat,  &c. 

18  Aug.  cont.  Epist.  Pelag.  lib.  4.  cap.  8. 
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him  as  one  returning  from  a  long  peregrination  out 
of  his  own  country.  For  because  before  his  bap- 
tism  he  was  an  enemy,  but  after  baptism  is  made  a 
friend  of  our  common  Lord,  we  therefore  all  rejoice 
with  him:  and  upon  this  account,  the19  kiss  has 
the  name  of  peace,  that  we  may  learn  thereby,  that 
God  has  ended  the  war,  and  received  us  into  fami- 
liarity  and  friendship  with  himself.  Hence  it  is,  that 
to  give  the  peace  to  any  one,  is  the  same  thing  many 
times  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  as  to  salute 
him  with  the  holy  kiss,  in  the  phrase  of  the  aposlle. 
They  were  used  also  to  give  to  the 
And  >  i»*te  of    newly  baptized  a  little  taste  of  honey 

lioney  and  millt,  m  *  *  J 

tuketi  of  thdi  new  an(i  mjik  :  vvhich  Salmasius  and  some 
others20  suppose  to  be  given  thcm  in- 
stcad  of  the  eucharist ;  but  that  is  a  mistake,  for  the 
eucharist  was  given  them  at  the  same  time.  The 
ancients  themselves  give  another  reason  for  it.  St. 
Jerom21  and  Tertullian22  say  it  was  to  signify  their 
new  birth,  and  that  they  were  now  as  childien 
adopted  into  God's  family.  Tertullian  says  more- 
over,25  That  the  Marcionites  retained  the  custom  for 
<he  same  reason  as  they  did  many  other  usages  of 
the  church.  St.  Jerom21  says  further,  That  in  some 
of  the  Western  churches,  the  mixture  was  made  up 
of  milk  and  wine  instead  of  honey,  and  this  in  allu- 
sion  to  those  passagcs  of  the  apostle,  "  I  have  fcd  you 
with  milk,  and  not  with  strong  meat;"  and  St.  Pe- 
ter's  saying,  "  As  new-born  babes,  desire  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  word."  For  milk  denotes  the  innocency 
of  children.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  .ilso20  takes 
notice  of  this  custom,  saying,  As  soon  as  we  are 
born,  we  are  nourished  with  milk,  which  is  the  nu- 
Iriment  of  the  Lord.  And  when  we  are  born  again, 
we  are  honourcd  with  the  hope  of  rest  by  the  pro- 
mise  of  Jerusalem  which  is  above,  where  it  is  said 
to  rain  milk  and  honey.  For  by  these  material 
things  we  are  assured  of  that  sacred  food.  We  learn 
further,  from  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  that 
this  milk  and  honey  had  a  peculiar  consecration 
distinct  from  that  of  the  eucharist.  It  is  there  said 
to  be  offered  at  the  altar,26  on  a  day  most  solemn, 
(which  means  the  great  sabbath,  or  Saturday  be- 
fore  Easter,  which  was  the  most  solemn  time  of 
baptism,)  and  there  to  have  its  proper  benediction 


for  the  mystery  of  infants,  (that  is,  persons  newly 
baptized,  who  are  commonly  called  infants  in  the 
mystical  sense,)  that  it  might  be  distinguished  from 
the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
This  part  of  the  canon  indeed  is  omitted  in  some 
collections,  but  Labbe  says  it  was  in  the  ancient 
manuscripts,  and  it  is  now  so  read  in  the  body  of 
the  African27  Code;  which  puts  the  matter  beyond 
all  dispute.  I  have  given  this  canon  with  a  little 
explanatory  paraphrase,  because  some  learned  men 
complain  of  the  obscurity  of  it,  and  profess  them- 
selves  to  be  in  the  dark  about  the  mystery  of  infants, 
which  seems  to  me  evidently  to  refer  to  this  custom 
of  giving  milk  and  honey  to  the  newly  baptized. 

When  persons  were  thus  adopted  Sect  7 
into  God's  family,  and  acknowledged  M™,,m.  gjj**  t0 
as  brethren  in  Christ,  then  they  were  pr"1":r' 
admitted  as  sons  to  call  upon  God  their  Father,  and 
immediately  required  to  do  it  in  the  form  of  words 
taught  us  by  Christ.  The  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tions29  bids  them  repcat  the  Lord's  prayer  standing 
upright,  because  they  were  now  risen  with  Christ 
from  the  dead :  and  after  that  repeat  this  other  short 
form :  "  Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  Christ,  thy 
only  begotten  Son,  give  me  an  immaculate  body,  a 
pure  heart,  a  watehful  soul,  an  unerring  knowledge, 
with  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  I  may 
possess  and  enjoy  the  fulness  of  the  truth,  through 
thy  Christ,  by  whom  all  glory  be  to  thee  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  for  ever.  Amen."  St.  Chrysostom29 
also  mentions  their  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer  pre- 
sently  after  their  coming  up  out  of  the  water ;  and 
that  standing  also,  not  falling  upon  their  faces,  but 
looking  up  to  Christ,  to  whose  body  they  are  united, 
as  he  sits  above  in  heaven,  where  Satan  has  no  ac- 
cess.  And  this  was  the  first  time  they  were  allowed 
to  use  this  prayer.  For  till  men  were  baptized,  and 
made  sons  of  God  by  regeneration,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  call  God  their  Father.  And  though  they 
learned  the  Lord's  prayer  before  baptism,  yet  they 
were  not  permitted  till  after  baptism  to  use  it  as  a 
prayer  publicly  in  the  church. 

Among  other  ceremonies  after  bap- 
tism,  Gregory  Nazianzen  mentions 
their  reception  with  psalmody,30  which, 


Sect.  8. 

Received  with 

psalmody 


19  Chrys.  Serm.  50.  de  Util.  Legendae  Scripturae,  t.  5.  p. 
68G.  Ata  tovto  Kal  to  (ftiXtjfxa  tlpijvtj  KaXtiTai,  'iva  jua- 
tiwfxtv  oti  TroXefxov  KaTiXvartv  6  Qtos,  Kai  717)05  ti/i/  oiKti' 
umtiv  tiravtjyaye  Ttjv  tavTov. 

20  Salmas.  ap.  Suicer.  Thesaur.    Part.  2.  p.  1130. 

21  Hieron.  cont.  Lucif.  cap.  4.  Deinde  egressos  lactis 
et  mellis  praegustare  concordiam  ad  infantiae  significa- 
tionem. 

22  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  c.  3.  Inde  suscepti  lactis  et 
mellis  praegustamus  concordiam. 

23  It.  cont.  Marcion.  lib.  1.  cap.  14.  Sed  et  ille  usque 
nec  aquam  reprobavit  creatoris,  qua  suos  abluit,  nec  oleum 
quo  suos  unxit,  nec  mellis  et  lactis  societatem,  qua  suos  in- 
fautat,  nec  panem,  quo  ipsum  corpus  suum  repraeseutat. 

24  Hieron.   in  Esai.  lv.   1.     Lac   significat  innocentiam 


parvulorum.  Qui  mos  ac  typus  in  Occidentis  ecclesiis  hotlie 
usque  servatur,  ut  renatis  in  Christo  vinum  lacque  tribuatnr. 
De  quo  lacte  dicebat  et  Paulus,  Lac  vobis  potum  dedi,  non 
solidum  cibum.  Et  Petrus,  Quasi  modo  nati  parvuli,  ratio- 
nale  lac  desiderate. 

25  Clem.  Alex.  Paedagog.  lib.  1.  cap.  G.  p.  103. 

26  Conc.  Carth.  3.  can.  24.  Primitiae  vero,  seu  mel  et 
lac,  quod  uno  die  solennissimo  pro  infantis  mysterio  solet 
offerri,  quamvis  in  altari  offeratur,  suam  tamen  habet  pro- 
priam  benedictionem,  ut  a  sacramento  Dominici  corporis 
ac  sanguinis  distinguatur. 

27  Codex  Eccles.  Afric.  can.  37.  ap.  Justellum. 

28  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  cap.  44  et  45. 
2!l  Chrys.  Hom.  G.  in  Colos.  p.  1953. 

3»  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  672. 
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he  says,  was  a  praludium  or  foretaste  of  those 
hymns  and  praises  which  should  he  the  employment 
of  the  life  to  come.  But  whether  this  means  any 
particular  psalms  appointed  to  he  sung  at  baptism, 
or  the  common  psalmody  of  the  church,  he  does 
not  inform  us.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture, 
I  should  conclude  for  the  former,  becausc  the  com- 
mon  psalmody  of  the  ehurch  was  no  more  than 
vrhat  catechumens  were  allowed  to  hear  before,  as 
being  part  of  the  missa  catechumenorum,  or  first 
service,  at  which  not  only  catechumens,  but  pro- 
fessed  Jews  and  heathens  might  be  present.  Per- 
haps  they  sung  the  1 18th  Psalm,  in  which  are  these 
words,  "  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made, 
we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it;"  because  St.  Aus- 
tin,31  speaking  of  the  Easter  festival,  seems  to  refer 
to  it,  saying,  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath 
made,  higher  than  all,  brighter  than  all,  in  which 
he  hath  acquired  to  himself  a  new  people  by  the 
Spirit  of  regeneration,  and  hath  filled  our  minds 
with  joy  and  gladness.  And  Paulinus32  speaks  of 
singing  hallelujahs  upon  this  occasion.  But  in doubt- 
ful  matters  I  will  not  be  over-positive  to  determine. 
It  is  more  certain,  that  as  soon  as 
And  admitied  ira-  the  ceremonies  of  baptism  were  fin- 

mediatelv    to    the 

commumon  of  the  ished,  men  were  admitted  to  a  partici- 
pation  of  the  eucharist.  For  this  was 
the  rb  TtXtwv,  the  perfection  or  consummation  of  a 
Christian,  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  virtue  of  his 
baptism.  Therefore  all  the  ancient  writers  speak  of 
this  as  the  concluding  privilege  of  baptism,  which 
in  those  days  was  always  immediately  subjoined  to 
it  And  this  was  observed,  not  only  writh  respect 
to  adult  persons,  but  children  also.  For  proof  of 
which  custom,  at  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  al- 
lege  the  testimony  of  Gennadius,33  who  joins  the 
baptism  of  infants,  and  confirmation,  and  the  eu- 
charist  all  together.  And  this  conrinued  to  the  ninth 
century,  as  appears  from  the  rituals  of  that  age, 
some  of  which  have  been  produced  before,34  and 
many  others  might  be  added ;  but  these  belong  to 
another  place,  where  it  will  be  more  proper  to  treat 
of  the  communion  of  infants  among  other  things 


that  relate  to  the  subject  of  the  eucharist,  which, 
together  with  the  ancient  psalmody,  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  preaching,  and  prayers,  which  make  up 
the  whole  ordinary  service  of  the  church,  under 
the  name  of  ?m'ssa  catechumenorum,  and  missa  Jide- 
lium,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  volume,  which 
is  intended  to  give  an  account  of  the  liturgy  of  the 
church. 

There  was  one  ceremony  more,  used 
in   some    churches,   but   reiected   by    .  of  o»  ceremony 

,  ,.,..,,  ,        .  J     ofwashingthefem, 

others,  which  lt  will  not  be  lmproper  retained  m  some 

x        L  churches. 

to  give  some  account  of  here  in  the 
close :  that  was  the  custom  of  washing  the  feet  of 
the  baptized.  Yicecomes33  thinks,  at  first  it  was  a 
ceremony  preceding  baptism,  and  used  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  or  the  same  day  that  our  Saviour  (from 
whose  example  it  was  taken)  washed  his  disciples' 
feet.  And  this  seems  to  be  clear,  he  says,  from  St. 
Austin's  words,  who  has  occasion  to  mention  it  in 
two  of  his  epistles.  But  in  the  former  epistle,35  St. 
Austin  is  speaking  of  the  custom  of  bathing  the 
whole  bodybefore  Easter,that  the  catechumens,  who 
had  neglected  themselves  in  the  observation  of  Lent, 
miglit  not  appear  offensive  when  they  came  to  be 
baptized :  therefore  Maundy  Thursday  was  chosen 
as  the  day  to  cleanse  themselves,  by  bathing,  from 
the  bodily  filth  which  they  had  contracted.  And 
because  this  was  allowed  to  the  catechumens,  many 
others  chose  to  bathe  themselves  with  them  on  that 
day  also,  and  relax  their  fast,  because  fasting  and 
bathing  would  not  agree  together.  So  that  this 
wrashing  was  not  the  washing  of  the  feet,  however 
Yicecomes  came  to  mistake  it,  but  the  bathing  of  the 
whole  body ;  and  not  used  as  a  religious  ceremony, 
but  as  a  ceremony  of  convenience  and  civil  decency, 
that  they  might  not  be  offensive  to  the  senses  of 
olhers,  when  they  came  to  baptism.  In  the  other 
epistle  he  speaks  particularly  of  washing  the  feet, 
but  that  wras  after  baptism,  on  the  third  day,  or  the 
octaves,  or  such  other  time  as  those  churches  which 
retained  the  ceremony  thought  fit  to  appoint  it.  For 
many  churches,3'  he  says,  would  never  admit  of  this 
custom  at  all,  lest  it  should  seem  to  belong  to  the 


31  Aug.  Serm.  163.  de  Tempore,  t.  10.  p.  332.  Hic  est 
dies,  dilectissimi,  quem  fecit  Dominus,  celsior  cunctis,  luci- 
dior  universis,  in  quo  sibi  novam  plebem,  ut  videtis,  regene- 
rationis  Spiritu  conquisivit,  &c. 

32  Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever.  p.  145. 

Hinc  senior  sociae  congaudet  turba  catervte  ; 
Alleluia  novis  balat  ovile  choris. 

33  Gennad.  de  Eccles.  Dogm.  cap.  52.  Si  parvuli  sint,  qui 
doctrinam  uon  capiant,  respondeant  pro  illis  qui  eos  offe- 
runt,  juxta  morem  baptizandi :  et  sic  manus  impositione  et 
chrismate  communiti,  eucharistiae  mysteriis  admittantur. 

34  Book  XII.  chap.  1.  sect.  2. 

35  Vicecom.  de  Ritib.  Bapt.  lib.  3.  cap.  20. 

ss  Aug.  Ep.  118.  ad  Januarium,  p.  213.     Si  autem  quaeris, 

cur  etiam  lavandi  mos  ortus  sit :  nihil  mihi  de  hac  re  cogi- 

tanti  probabilius  occurrit,  nisi  quia  baptizaudorum  corpora 

ler  observationem  quadragesimae  sordidata,  cum  offensione 

2  o 


sensus  ad  fontem  tractarentur,  nisi  aliqua  die  lavarentur. 
Istum  autem  diem  potius  ad  hoc  electum  quo  coena  Domini 
anniversarie  celebratur.  Et  quia  concessum  est  hoc  baptis- 
mum  accepturis,  mtilti  cum  his  lavare  vohierunt,  jejunium- 
que  rclaxare. 

37  Aug.  Ep.  119.  ad  Januar.  cap.  18.  De  lavandis  vero 
pedibus,  cum  Dominus  hoc  propter  formam  humilitatis, 
propter  quam  docendam  venerat,  commendaret,  sicut  ipse 
consequenter  exposuit,  quaesitum  est,  Qtionam  tempore  po- 
tissimum  res  tanta  etiam  facto  doceretur,  et  in  illud  tempus 
occurrit,  quo  ipsa  commendatio  religiosius  inhaereret.  Sed 
ne  ad  ipsum  sacramentum  baptismi  videretur  pertinere, 
multi  hoc  in  consuetudinem  recipere  noluerunt.  Nonnulli 
etiam  de  consuetudine  auferre  non  dubitaruut.  Aliqui  au- 
tem,  ut  hoc  sacratiore  tempore  commendarent,  et  a  bap- 
tismi  sacramento  distinguerent,  vel  diem  tertium  octava- 
rum,  quia  ternarius  numerus  in  multis  sacramentis  maxime 
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sacrament  of  baptism,  when  our  Saviour  only  in- 
tended  it  as  a  lesson  of  humilily.  Ancl  other 
churches,  for  the  same  reason,  abrogatcd  the  cus- 
tom,  where  it  had  becn  reccived.  And  others,  w  lio 
retained  it,  that  they  might  recommcnd  it  by  fixing 
it  to  some  more  sacrcd  time,  and  yet  distinguish  it 
from  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  chose  either  the 
third  day  of  the  octaves,  or  the  octave  after  bap- 
tism  itself,  as  most  convenient  for  this  purpose. 
Among  the  churches  which  wholly  refused,  or  ab- 
rogatcd  this  custom,  the  Spanish  church  is  onc, 
which  in  the  council  of  Eliberis  made  a  canon 
against  it ;  forbidding  at  once  the  exacting  any 
gift  or  reward  for  administering  baptism,  lest  the 
priest  shoukl  seem  to  sell  what  he  freely  received  ; 
(of  which  I  have  given  a  full38  account,  in  speak- 
ing  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  ;)  and  also  forbid- 
ding  the  priests,39  or  any  other  of  the  clergy,  to 
wash  the  feet  of  such  as  were  baptized.  Among 
those  churches  which  never  received  this  custom, 
we  may  reckon  the  Roman  church ;  and  among 
those  which  always  received  it,  the  church  of  Milan, 
whose  practice  is  opposed  to  the  Roman  by  St. 
Ambrose,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  books 
De  Sacramentis,  and  De  iis  rjui  Mysteriis  initiantur, 
among  his  works.  He  says,40  In  the  church  of 
Milan  the  bishop  was  used  to  wash  the  feet  of  the 
baptized.  But  the  Roman  church  had  not  this 
custom.  And  he  thinks  they  might  decline  it,  be- 
caase  of  the  multitude  of  those  that  were  baptized. 
But  they  of  the  Roman  church  pleaded,  that  it  was 
not  to  be  done  by  way  of  mystery  in  baptism  or  re- 
generation,  but  only  by  way  of  humility,  as  the 
custom  of  washing  the  feet  of  strangers.  But  on 
the  contrary,  the  church  of  Milan  pleaded,  that  it 
was  not  merely  a  business  of  humility,  but  of  mys- 
tery  and  sanctification,  because  Christ  said  to  Peter, 
"  Except  I  wash  thy  feet,  thou  hast  no  part  with 
me."  This  I  urge,  says  our  author,  not  to  rcpre- 
hend  others,  but  to  commend  my  own  office.  For 
though  we  desire  to  follow  the  Roman  church,  yet 
we  are  men  that  have  our  senses  about  us.  And 
therefore  we  observe  that  practice,  which  we  con- 
ceive  to  be  righter  in  other  churches.  He  adds 
further,  That  this  was  not  done"  to  obtain  remission 


of  sins,  for  that  was  already  done  in  baptism  :  lmt 
because  Adam  was  supplanted  by  thc  dcvil,  and  tlie 
serpent's  poison  was  cast  upon  his  feet,  therefore 
men  were  washed  in  that  part  for  greater  sanctifica- 
tion,  that  he  might  havc  no  power  to  supplant  them 
any  further.  These  were  the  rcasons  given  by  the 
church  of  Milan,  for  their  adhering  to  tliis  practice: 
but  they  were  not  so  strong  as  to  prevail  with 
others,  and  so  this  custom  never  got  any  great  foot- 
ing  in  the  Chrislian  church. 

I    have  now  gone  over  the   most 
material   ccremonies    and   usages   of     a  gS'*. 
the  church,  obscrved  about  the  ad-  iwc"<5ing  du.w    • 

couree,  with  relation 

mimstration  ot  baptism,  as  well  those  loihepracticeoru» 

x  ]>resent  cliurch. 

that  went  bcfore,  as  those  that  ac- 
companied  the  action  itself,  and  those  that  followed 
after ;  and,  as  near  as  I  could,  delivered  them  in  the 
same  order  and  manner  as  she  herself  observed  them. 
And  shall  here  close  the  discourse  only  with  one  ge- 
neral  reflection,  which  may  be  of  some  use  to  vindi- 
cate  the  practice  of  thepresent  church,  and  give  satis- 
faction  to  such  sober  dissenters  as  scruple  ouroffice 
of  baptism  for  the  sake  of  an  innoccnt,  significant 
ceremony  or  two  retained  in  it.  The  candid  reader 
may  observe  throughout  this  discourse,  that  not 
only  one  or  two,  but  many  significant  ceremonies 
were  observed  by  the  ancient  church  in  the  ad- 
ministration  of  baptism ;  particularly,  the  sign  of 
the  cross  was  used  at  lcast  four  or  five  times  in  the 
whole  process  of  the  action.  Therefore  they  who 
now  raise  objections  against  the  present  office,  had 
they  lived  in  the  primitive  times,  must  have  had 
much  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  ancient  prac- 
tice.  And  yet  we  do  not  ordinarily  find  objections 
raised  against  the  baptism  of  the  church,  upon  the 
account  of  the  ceremonies  she  used  therein,  no,  not 
even  by  those  who  in  other  things  differed  from 
her.  Which  consideration,  methinks,  should  a  little 
satisfy  those,  who  really  value  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  church,  and  be  an  argument  to  them  not  to 
dissent  from  the  practice  of  the  present  church,  for 
those  things  which  must  more  forcibly  have  obliged 
them  to  have  been  dissenters  in  all  ages.  I  know 
not  how  far  this  consideration  may  prevail  upon 
any,  but  I  know  how  far  it  ought  to  prevail  upon 


excellit,  vel  etiam  ipsum  octavum,  ut  hoc  facerent,  ele- 
gerunt. 

38  Book  V.  chap.  4.  sect.  14. 

S9  Conc.  Eliber.  can.48.  Emendari  placuit,  ut  hi  qui  bap- 
tizantur  (ut  fieri  solet)  nummos  in  concham  non  mittant, 
ne  sacerdos,  quod  gratis  accepit,  pretio  distrahere  videatur. 
Neque  pedes  eorum  lavandi  sunt  a  sacerdotibus  vel  clericis. 

40  Ambros.  de  Sacram.  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  Succinctussummus 

sacerdos  pedes  tibi  lavit. Non  ignoramus,  quod  ecclesia 

Romana  hanc  consuetudinem  non  habeat,  cujus  typum  in 
omnibus  sequimur  et,  formam  :  hanc  tamen  consuetudinem 
non  habet,  ut  pedes  lavet.  Vide  ergo  ne  propter  multitu- 
dmem  declinarit.  Sunt  tamen  qui  dicant,  et  excusare 
conentur,  quia  hoc  non  mysterio  faciendum  est,  non  in  bap- 


tismate,  non  in  regeneratione :  sed  quasi  hospiti  pedes  la- 
vandi  sunt.  Aliud  est  humilitatis,  aliud  sanctificationis. 
Denique  audi,  quia  mysterium  est,  et  sanctificatio.  Nisi 
lavero  tibi  pedes,  non  habebis  mecum  partem.  Hoc  ideo 
dico,  non  quod  alios  reprehendam,  sed  mea  officia  ipse  com- 
mendem.  In  omnibus  cupiosequi  ecclesiam  Romanam,  sed 
tamen  et  nos  homines  sensum  habemus.  Ideo  quod  alibi 
rectius  servatur,  et  nos  recte  custodiinus. 

■"  Ibid.  In  baptismate  omnis  culpa  diluitur.  Recedit  ergo 
culpa:  sed  quia  Adam  supplantatus  a  diabolo  est,  et  vene- 
num  ei  suffusum  est  supra  pedes,  ideo  lavas  pedes,  ut  in  ea 
parte,  in  qua  insidiatus  estserpens,  uiajus  subsidium  sancti- 
ficationis  accedat,  quo  postea  te  supplantare  non  possit. 
lle  repeats  this  reason  in  his  Book  de  Initiatis,  cap.  6. 
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all  that  lovc  the  peace  aiul  study  the  quiet  of  the 
church,  and  therefore  I  could  not  but  in  this  place 
,     here  seasonably  suggest  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 


OF    THE    T.AWS    AGAINST     REBAPTIZATION     BOTH     IX 
CHURCH    AND    STATE. 

To  what  has  been  said  about  baptism, 
Batone'i»ptism,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  add  some- 

properly    so    called,  * 

•jiowed  by  ihe       thinsr  about  the  laws  made  both  m 

church.    And  why.  ° 

church  and  state  against  the  repetition 
of  it,  when  once  duly  performed.  The  ancients 
generally  determine  against  a  repetition  of  baptism; 
though  Vossius  thinks '  their  reasons  are  not  always 
strictly  conclusive.  Some  argued,  that  baptism  was 
not  to  be  repeated,  because  we  are  baptized  into  the 
death  of  Christ,  who  died  but  once.  So  St.  Basil,2 
and  St.  Austin.3  But  Vossius  thinks  there  is  no 
weight  in  this  argument,  because  that  which  is  but 
once  done,  may  be  often  represented ;  as  the  sacra- 
ment  of  the  eucharist  is  often  repeated,  though  it 
also  be  in  remembrance  of  the  Lord's  death  till  he 
come.  Others  prove  it  from  those  words  of  our  Sa- 
viour,  John  xiii.  10,  "  He  that  is  washed  needeth 
not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean  every  whit." 
This  argument  is  used  by  Optatus,  St.  Austin,  Ful- 
gentius,  Pacianus,  and  St.  Ambrose.  But  Vossius 
thinks  there  is  as  little  force  in  this  reason  as  the 
former ;  because  men  may  become  polluted  and  un- 
clean  after  baptism,  and  so  have  need  of  a  second 
washing,  if  there  were  no  other  reason  against  it. 
Others  argued  from  those  words  of  the  apostle,  Heb. 
vi.  4,  "  It  is  impossible  for  those  who  are  once  en- 
lightened,  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them 
again  unto  repentance."  The  ancient  expositors, 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Primasius,  Seduhus,  and 
Haimo,  understand  this  as  a  prohibition  of  renew- 
ing  men  to  repentance  again  by  a  second  baptism ; 
for  they  do  not  deny  absolutely  the  possibility  of  a 
second  repentance  or  pardon,  but  only  upon  a  second 
baptism.  And  so  Vossius  says  it  is  also  expounded 
by  Epiphanius,4  Cyril  of  Alexandria,5  St.  Jerom,6 
St.  Austin,'  and  St.  Ambrose.*  But  he  thinks  their 
exposition  not  so  agreeable  to  this  place,  as  that  of 
others,  who  interpret  the  falling  away,  either  to 
mean  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  or 


what  St.  John  calls  "  a  sin  unlo  dcath,"  or  a  total 
apostacy  from  the  ChriMian  religion,  for  which 
there  is  no  renewal  of  repentance.  But  I  will  not 
be  so  positive  as  Vossius,  that  any  of  these  are 
better  interpretations  of  that  text,  which  is  so  una- 
nimously  urged  by  the  ancients  against  the  Nova- 
tians,  as  a  prohibition,  not  simply  of  a  second  rc- 
pentance,  but  of  a  repentance  by  a  second  baplism. 
Othcrs  made  use  of  those  words  of  the  apostle,  Eph. 
iv.  "  One  faith,  one  baptism."  Which  is  the  argu- 
ment  urged  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Pope  Leo 
against  rebaptization.  But  this,  as  Vossius  ob- 
serves,  probably  was  not  intended  as  a  prohibition 
of  a  second  baptism,  but  only  to  declare  the  com- 
munity  of  that  baptism,  which  is  received  one  and 
the  same  by  all,  without  exception.  As  the  apostle 
calls  the  eucharist  "  one  bread,"  not  because  it  was 
only  once  to  be  received,  but  because  it  was  that 
common  bread,  of  which  all  wcre  partakers.  The 
true  reason,  Vossius  thinks,  why  baptism  is  not  to 
be  repeated,  is  the  Divine  will  that  so  appointed  it. 
For  there  is  no  command  to  reiterate  baptism,  as 
there  is  to  repeat  the  eucharist,  in  the  words  of  in- 
stitution.  Neither  is  there  any  example  of  any  re- 
baptization  in  Scripture,  though  we  often  read  of 
men's  falling  into  gross  and  scandalous  sins  after 
baptism.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  baptism 
succeeds  in  the  room  of  circumcision,  being  the  en- 
trance  and  seal  of  the  covenant,  which,  on  God's 
part,  is  never  broken  :  so  that  as  circumcision  was 
never  repeated,  though  the  passover  was  yearly ;  in 
like  manner,  men  enter  into  the  covenant  by  bap- 
tism,  and  their  breaches  of  the  covenant  are  not  to 
be  repaired  by  repeated  baptisms,  but  by  confession 
and  repentance,  which  is  the  method  prescribed  by 
the  apostle  for  restoring  fallen  brethren.  St.  Je- 
rom9  observes,  that  though  there  were  many  here- 
tics  in  the  apostles'  days,  as  the  Nicolaitans  and 
others,  yet  there  was  no  command  given  to  rebap- 
tize  them  upon  their  repentance.  And  Optatus"* 
makes  the  unity  of  circumcision  a  good  argument 
for  the  unity  of  baptism,  in  which  both  the  catho- 
lics  and  Donatists  agreed.  For  though  the  Dona- 
tists  rebaptized  the  catholics,  yet  they  did  it  not 
under  the  notion  of  a  second  baptism,  but  as  sup- 
posing  they  had  received  no  true  baptism  before. 

Indeed,  among  all  the  ancient  here- 
tics,  we  find  none  for  a  plurality  of     oni/the Mardon- 

.■,-»«-..  itesauowed  baplism 

baptisms,  but  only  the  Marcionites.  to  be  thrice  repeat- 

Which  Epiphanius  observes  to  have 

been  an  invention  of  Marcion,  their  first  founder, 


1  Voss.  de  Bapt.  Disp.  17.  n.  5.  p.  210. 

2  Basil.  de  Spir.  Sancto,  cap.  15. 

3  Atig.  de  Vera  et  Falsa  Poenit.  cap.  3. 

4  Epiphan.  Haer.  59.  Novatianor. 

5  Cyril.  lib.  5.  in  Joan.  xvii. 

6  Hieron.  cont.  Jovin.  lib.  2.  '  Aug.  Com.  in  Rom. 

8  Anibros    de  Poenit.  cont.  Novat.  lib.  2.  cap.  2. 

9  Hieron.  cont.  Lucifer.  cap.  8.     Dc  Apocalypsi  quoque 

2  o  2 


approbemus,  haereticis  sine  baptismate  debere  pcenitentiam 
concedi.  Nunquid  dixit,  Rebaptizentur  qui  in  Nicolaitarum 
fidem  baptizati  sur.t  ? 

10  Optat.  lib.  1.  p.  35.  Quid  magis  dici  pro  nobis,  et  nos- 
trnm  esse  pntest,  quam  quod  dixisti,  in  comparationem 
baptismatis  semel  factum  esse  diluvium?  Et  singularem 
circumcisionemsalubriter  profecisse  populo  Judaeorum,  ma- 
gis  pro  nobis,  quasi  noster  locutus  es. 
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in  regard  to  his  own  conversation  : "  for  he  having 
heen  guilty  of  deflowering  a  virgin,  invented  a  se- 
cond  baptism,  asserting,  that  it  was  lawful  to  re- 
peat  baptism  three  times  for  the  remissionof  sins.  So 
that  if  any  man  fell,  he  might  receive  a  second  bap- 
tism  after  the  first,  and  a  third  after  that,  upon  his 
repentance.  Which  he  pretcnded  to  ground  upon 
those  sayings  of  our  Saviour,  "  I  have  a  baptism  to 
be  baptized  with,  and  I  have  a  cup  to  drink;" 
which  have  no  reference  to  any  other  baptism  in 
water,  but  to  his  baptism  in  blood,  that  is,  his  death 
and  passion.  Of  which  the  ancients  speak  much, 
as  they  do  of  some  other  sorts  of  baptism,  which 
are  only  metaphorical,  as  the  baptism  of  affiictions, 
the  baptism  of  tears  and  repentance,  and  the  bap- 
tism  of  fire  at  the  last  day.  But  here  the  question 
is  only  about  proper  baptism  by  water,  which  the 
Marcionites  affirmed  might  be  repeated  three  times 
in  the  same  way,  which  the  church  never  allowed  of. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  there  were  some 
wtut the  ehuKh  doubtful  cases,  in  which  it  might  hap- 

didindoubtfulcases.  .,       ,    ,,      ,■»     ,  •    i  ,  , 

noi  reckoned  a  re-  pen  accidentally  that  a  man  miglit  be 

baptuatiun.  . 

a  second  time  baptized ;  but  these 
were  such  cases  only,  in  which  the  party  was  re- 
puted  not  to  have  received  any  former  baptism  at 
all.  As  when  a  man  could  neither  give  any  account 
of  his  own  baptism,  nor  were  there  any  other  credi- 
ble  witnesses  that  could  attest  it.  Which  often 
happened  to  be  the  case  of  those  who  were  taken 
captives  in  their  infancy,  and  made  slaves  by  the 
heathen.  When  any  such  were  redeemed  or  re- 
covered  by  the  Christians,  the  church  made  no 
scruple  to  baptize  them ;  because,  though  they 
might  perhaps  have  received  a  former  baptism,  yet 
no  evidence  of  it  appeared.  And  so  this  was  not 
reputed  a  rebaptization.  A  decree  was  made  to  this 
purpose  in  the  fifth  council  of  Carthage,12  upon  a 
question  put  by  the  bishops  of  Mauritania,  who 
affirmed  that  they  redeemed  many  such  captive 
children  from  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  :  the 
council  ordered,  That  in  this  case,  as  often  as  it  hap- 
pened,  that  there  were  no  certain  witnesses  found, 
who  could  give  undoubted  testimony  of  their  bap- 
tism ;  nor  were  they  able  of  themselves  to  affirm, 
by  reason  of  their  age,  that  they  ever  had  received 
it;  they  should  be  baptized  without  any  scruple, 
lest  a  hesitation  in  this  case  should  deprive  them 


of  the  purgation  of  the  sacraments.  The  like  de- 
termination  was  also  given  in  one  of  the  Roman 
synods  under  Leo  upon  the  same  case,  where  it  was 
concluded,13  That  in  such  a  doubtful  case,  neither 
the  baptizer  nor  the  baptized  incurred  the  crime  of 
rcbaptization.  And  Leo  resolves  thematter"  him- 
self  after  the  same  manner  in  other  places.  Nei- 
ther  was  it  reckoned  any  crime,  though  it  afterward 
appeared  that  the  party  had  been  baptized  be- 
fore,  because  it  was  done  in  ignorance :  but  yet, 
like  clinic  baptism,  it  was  a  sort  of  blemish  to  him, 
that  deprived  him  of  ecclesiastical  promotion,  ex- 
cept  in  some  extraordinary  case,  as  we  learn  from 
TheodoreV5  Pcenitentiale,  citedby  Gratian. 

Neither  was  it  reckoned  properly  Sect 
a  second  baptism,  when  the  church  H«d^hose  yvuohad 
baptized  any  who  had  before  been  un-  j£S  b"l^L  & 
duly  baptized  in  heresy  or  schism.  8y  or  schlsm' 
For  then  she  did  it  only  on  presumption  that  they 
had  received  no  true  baptism  before.  Some  here- 
tics  corrupted  baptism  by  altering  the  necessary 
form,  and  others  corrupted  it  by  changing  the  mat- 
ter  of  it  into  some  other  substance  of  their  own  ap- 
pointing;  and  the  baptisms  of  all  such  were  looked 
upon  as  no  baptisms ;  and  therefore  the  church  or- 
dered  all  those  to  be  baptized  upon  their  return  to 
her  communion,  in  the  very  same  manner  as  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  as  supposing  their  former  pretence  of 
baptism  to  be  nothing  at  all,  but  her  own  baptism 
the  first  true  baptism  that  was  given  them.  And 
even  the  Cyprianists,  who  baptized  all  that  had 
been  baptized  in  any  heresy  or  schism  whatsoever 
without  distinction,  did  it  still  only  upon  this  sup- 
position,  that  the  baptism  which  they  had  received 
before,  was  no  baptism  at  all,  but  a  mere  nullity. 
But  if  any  had  been  baptized  in  the  catholic  church, 
and  after  that  turned  heretics  or  schismatics,  or 
even  apostates,  Jews  or  Gentiles,  they  never  gave 
such  another  baptism  upon  their  return  to  the 
church  again. 

For  the  Cyprianists  in  this  agreed  Sect  6 

with  the  rest  of  the  catholic  church,  rebaPP°tSdeSinneti" 
that  catholic  baptism  was  never  to  be 
repeated  in  the  greatest  apostates.     This  doctrine 
is  not  only  inculcated  by  St.  Austin,16  but  even  by 
Cyprian  himself  and  his  followers,  where  they  plead 
so  much  for  baptizing  those  who  had  been  baptized 


"  Epiphan.  Haer.  42.  Marcionit.  n.  3. 

12  Conc.  Carthag.  5.  can.  6.  Placuit  de  infantibus,  ut 
quoties  non  inveniuntur  certissimi  testes,  qui  eos  baptizatos 
esse  sine  dubitatione  testentur,  neque  ipsi  sint  per  statem 
idonei  de  traditis  sibi  sacramentis  respondere,  absque  ullo 
serupulo  eos  esse  baptizandos,  ne  ista  trepidatio  eos  faciat 
sacramentorum  purgatione  privari.  Hincenim  legati  Mau- 
rorum  fratres  nostri  consuluerunt,  quia  multos  tales  a  bar- 
baris  redimunt.  Vid.  Cod.  Eccl.  Afric.  can.  72.  et  Conc. 
Trull.  can.  &4. 

13  Leo,  Ep.  37.  ad  Leon.  Raven.  Non  potest  in  itera- 
tionis  crimen  devenire,  quod  factum  esse  omniuo  nescitur. 


14  Id.  Ep.  92.  ad  Rustic.  cap.  16.  Si  nulla  existant  in- 
dicia  inter  propinquos  aut  familiares,  nulla  inter  clericos 
aut  vicinos,  quibus  hi,  de  quibus  quseritur,  baptizati  fuisse 
doceantur;  agendum  est  ut  renascantur,  ne  manifeste  p*r- 
eant,  in  quibus  quod  non  ostenditur  gestum,  ratio  non  sinit 
ut  videatur  iteratum. 

15  Theodor.  Pcenitent.  ap.  Gratian,  Dist.  4.  de  Consecrat. 
cap.  117.  Qui  bis  ignoranter  baptizati  sunt,  non  indigent 
pro  eo  pcenitere  :  nisi  quod  secundum  canones  ordinari  non 
possunt,  nisi  magna  aliqua  necessitas  cogat. 

16  Aug.  de  Bapt.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  Cont.  Liter.  Petil.  lib.  2. 
cap   7  et  48.  Cont.  Crescon.  lib.  2.  cap.  16. 
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in  any  heresy  or  schism  ;   they  stiU  except  thost 
heretics  who  had  originally  been  baptized  in  the 
.  catholic  church :  though  they  turned  apostates  they 
were  not  to  be  received  again  by  baptiam,"  but  only 

by  repentance,  as  was  determined  in  the  council  of 
.  Carthagc,  over  which  Cyprian  presided.  St.  Austin 
refcrs  us  to  this  very  passagc,  and  thcnce  concludes 
this  was  a  point  agrecd  upon  universally  in  the 
oathohc  church,  that  no  lapse  or  crime  could  make 
it  necessary  to  give  a  second  baptism  to  any  who 
had  once  been  truly  baptized  within  the  pale  of  the 
church.  A  longer  penance  indced  was  imposed 
upon  such  deserters  and  apostates  as  had  been  bap- 
tized  in  the  church,  than  upon  those  who  had  been 
baptized  among  heretics  originally,  as  the  Rules  of 
'  Pope  Innocent18  inform  us ;  the  one  were  obhged 
to  go  through  a  long  course  of  penance  for  their 
apostacy,  but  the  other  were  admitted  immediatcly 
by  imposition  of  hands  upon  their  recantation :  yet 
still  the  church  kept  strict  to  her  rule,  tliat  whatever 
way  she  admitted  them  shc  would  not  do  it  by  a 
second  baptism. 

sret  e.  Several  heretics   pretended  to  ob- 

b.ptodhthfiatho"  serve  the  same  rule ;  for  they  rebap- 
tized  the  catholics  ;  yet  thcy  said  this 
was  not  a  second  baptism,  because  the  catholics 
were  reputed  heretics  with  them,  and  thcrefore  their 
baptism  of  no  value  in  their  account.     Upon  this 

'.  ground  the  Novatians  rebaptized  the  catholics,  as 
we  learn  from  Cyprian,"  and  thc  epistle  of  Pope 
Innocent  last  cited.  The  Donatists  followed  the 
Novatians  in  this  sacrilegious  practice,  as  the  charge 
is  often  brought  against  them  by  St.  Austin,20  and 
many  othcrs.  And  the  Eunomians  not  only  re- 
baptized  the  catholics,  but  all  others  of  the  Arian 
sects  that  wcre  not  of  their  own  particular  faction, 

■  as  is  noted  by  Epiphanius21  in  his  account  of  them. 
And  the  other  Arians,  though  they  were  at  first 

I    averse  to  this  practice,  (as  Papebrochius22  and  Pagi23 


rightly  observe,  in  order  to  refute  thc  story  of  Con- 
stantine's  being  baptized  by  Pope  Sylvester,  and  re- 
baptizedby  Eusebins  of  Nicomedia;  forat  thal  time 
the  Arians  had  not  taken  up  the  practice  of  rcbap- 
tizing  the  catholics,)  yet  afterwards  they  gave 
way  to  it  about  the  time  of  St.  Austin.  For  he 
chargos  it  upon  thcm  morc  than  once,2'  that  thcy 
rebaptized  the  catholics.  And  it  appears  from 
Victor  Uticcnsis,24  that  thcy  insistcd  stiffly  upon  it  in 
the  time  of  the  Vandalic  persecution,  and  we  after- 
wards  meet  with  the  same  in  the  epistles  of  Vigili- 
us.26  Valesius"  cites  the  Life  of  Fulgentius,  and 
the  author  of  the  Breviarium  Fidei,  published  by 
Sirmondus,  to  the  same  purpose.  By  which  last 
author28  we  find,  that  the  Arians  not  only  rebaptized 
the  catholics,  but  also  made  an  argument  of  it,  (as 
some  Romanists  in  another  case  have  since  argued 
against  the  protestants,)  that  their  baptism  was  bet- 
ter  than  the  catholics',  because  the  catholics  never 
rebaptized  those  that  came  over  from  the  Arians, 
but  reconciled  them  only  by  imposition  of  hands ; 
but  the  Arians,  whenever  they  could  seduce  any 
from  the  catholics,  always  gave  them  a  second 
baptism. 

Nowr,  to  prevent  this  petulant  hu- 
mour  from  spreading  in  the  church,    whatpuninhment. 

*  °  '    were  inSicted  on  re- 

many   and  severe   lawrs   were    made  baptwrebythei.w. 

of  cliurch  and  state. 

against  it,  both  by  the  ecclesiastical 
and  the  secular  power.  The  church  by  her  canons29 
not  only  censured  and  condemned  all  such  rebap- 
tizations,  as  impious  and  sacrilegious,  as  a  crucify- 
ing  of  Christ  again,  a  doing  despite  to  the  Spirit, 
as  a  mockery  of  the  Divine  mysteries,  and  derision 
of  holy  things;  but  also  inflicted  penalties  on  all 
those  who  were  either  actively  or  passively  con- 
cerned  in  them.  The  council  of  Lerida30  forbids 
the  faithful  so  much  as  to  eat  with  persons  that  suf- 
fered  themselves  to  be  rebaptized.  The  canons  of 
Pope   Innocent    enjoin   them  a  long   penance  to 


17  Conc.  Carthag.  ap.  Cypr.  n.  8.  p.  232.  Ceuseo  omnes 
haereticos  et  schismaticos,  qui  ad  catholicam  ecclesiam  vo- 
luerint  venire,  non  ante  ingredi,  nisi  exorcisati  et  baptizati 
pvius  fuerint;  exceptis  his  sane  qui  in  ecclesia  catholica 
fuerint  ante  baptizati,  ita  tamen  ut  per  manus  impositionem 
in  poenitentiam  ecclesia;  reconcilientur.  See  the  same, 
ibid.  n.  22.  And  Cypr.  Ep.  71.  ad  Quintum,  p.  194.  Ep. 
74.  ad  Pompeium,  p.  216. 

18  Innoc.  Ep.  2.  ad  Victricium,  cap.  8.  Ut  vcnientes  a 
Novatianis  vel  Montensibus,  per  manits  tantum  impositio- 
nem  suscipiantur.  Quia  quaravis  ab  hrcrelicis,  tamen  in 
Christi  nomine  sunt  baptizati :  prteter  eos,  si  qui  forte  a 
nobis  ad  illos  transeuntes,  rebaptizati  sunt:  hisi  resipiscen- 
tes,  et  ruinam  suam  cogitantes,  redire  maltierint,  sub  longa 
poenitentiae  satisfactione  admittendi  sunt. 

19  Cypr.  Ep.  73.  ad  Jubaian.  p.  198.  Nec  nos  movet,  quod 
in  literis  tuis  complexus  es, Novatianeuses  rebaptizare  eos, 
quos  a  nobis  sollicitant. 

20  Aug.  cont.  Fulgent.  cap.  7.  Da  mihi  aliquem  sancto- 
rum  post  Trinitatem  rebaptizare,  quod  facis.  It.  de  Hacres. 
c.  69.  Audent  etiam  rebaptizare  catholicos,  &c.  Vid.  Cod. 
Theodos.  lib.  16.  Tit.  6.    Ne  sanctum  baptisma  iteretur. 


Leg.  4.  Honorii. 

21  Epiphan.  Ha>r.  76.  Anomoeor.  p.  992. 

22  Papebroch.  Vit.  Constant.  Mai.  21.  t.  5.  p.  17. 

23  Pagi,  Critic.  in  Baron.  an.  324.  n.  12. 

24  Aug.  de  Hoeres.  cap.  49.  Rebaptizari  quoque  ab  his 
catholicos  novimus,  utrum  et  non  catholicos  nescio.  It.  de 
Ha;res.  cap.  7.  Baptizato  ingerit  baptismum,  &c. 

25  Victor.  de  Persec.  Vandal.  lib.  1.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  7. 
p.  590. 

26  Vigil.  Ep.  2.  ad  Euther.  cap.  3.  It.  Conc.  Tolet.  3. 
Pra>fat. 

"  Vales.  Not.  in  Sozomen.  lib.  6.  cap.  26. 

28  Breviar.  Fidei  adversus  Arianos.  Dicere  etiam  solent 
de  baptismo,  quod  in  eo  melius  sit  ipsorum  baptismnm, 
quam  nostrum;  quia  qui  de  illis  ad  nos  convertuntur,  non 
eos  rebaptizamus,  sed  per  manus  impositionem  reconcilia- 
mus.  Illi  vero,  si  quos  de  nostris  seducere  possint,  incon- 
sideranter   rebaptizant. 

29  Vid.  Cod.  Eccles.  Afiic.  can.  48.  Constit.  Apost.  lib 
6.  cap.  15. 

30  Conc.  Ilcrdcns.  can.  14.  Cum  rebaptizatis  fideles  reli- 
giosi  nec  in  cibo  participcnt. 
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make  satisfaction.31  And  those  of  Pope  Leo32  require 
even  those  who  through  fear  or  terror  were  rebap- 
tized  against  their  wills,  to  do  penance  at  the  dis- 
cretion  of  the  bishop,  before  they  were  admitted 
again  to  communion.  If  they  were  bishops,  pres- 
byters,  or  deacons,  who  thus  suffered  (hemselves  to 
be  rebaptized,  then  they  were  to  be  degraded,  and 
obliged  to  do  penance  all  their  lives,  without  being 
suffered  to  communicate  with  the  church  either  in 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  or  the  prayers  of  the 
catechumens,  and  were  only  to  be  admitted  to  lay 
communion  at  the  hour  of  death,  because  they  had 
not  only  denied  their  orders,  but  their  Christianity, 
and  openly  professed  themselves  pagans,  by  being 
rebaptized.  This  we  find  in  the  decrees  of  Felix 
III.,  made  in  a  Roman  council,33  with  respect  to  the 
African  churches,  where  such  rebaptizations  were 
often  practised,  by  the  power  of  the  Arians,  who 
compelled  the  catholics  to  be  rebaptized.  This  was 
the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church  toward  those, 
who  were  only  passive  in  admitting  a  second  bap- 
tism,  after  they  had  once  been  truly  baptized  with 
catholic  baptism  before.  Then  again  for  those  who 
were  actively  concerned  in  such  rebaptizations,  the 
Canons  appointed,  that  if  any  bishop  or  presbyter 
presumed  to  give  a  second  baptism  after  a  true  one 
once  received,34  he  should  be  degraded :  and  this 
penalty  was  confirmed  by  the  civil  law;  for  Valen- 
tinian  put  forth  an  edict  against  such  rebaptizers, 
declaring  them  unworthy  of  the  priesthood.35  But 
because  such  sort  of  penalties  did  not  much  affect 
either  the  Donatists  or  the  Eunomians,  who  were 
already  out  of  the  church,  and  little  regarded  her 
censures  ;  therefore  Honorius  reinforced  the  former 
laws  by  adding  a  civil  penalty  to  them.  For  in  two 
laws  made  against  the  Donatists,  who  were  chiefly 


concerned  in  this  crime,  he  enacted,38  That  it  sliould 
be  confiscation  of  all  a  man's  goods,  whoever  was 
found  to  rebaptize  another.  And  Theodosiua  junior" 
laid  the  same  penalty  upon  the  Eunomians,  and 
those  that  were  rebaptized  by  them,  commanding 
their  goods  to  be  confiscated,  and  their  persons  to 
be  banished.  Such  was  the  care  both  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  governors  to  preserve  the  unity  of 
baptism  in  the  catholic  church.  But  as  Gothofred, 
I  think,  rightly  observes,  these  laws  seem  only  in- 
tended  against  heretics  rebaptizing  catholics.  For 
if  heretics  rebaptized  heretics,  as  the  Eunomians 
did  the  other  Arians,  it  does  not  appear,  that  in 
that  case  the  penalties  of  these  laws  affected  thcm, 
but  only  were  designed  to  restrain  their  insolencies 
against  the  catholic  church.  Some  catholics  con- 
tinued  still,  after  the  Cyprianic  way,  to  rebaptize 
all  heretics  and  schismatics  whatsoever,  without  dis- 
tinguishing  those  that  were  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity  from  those  that  were  not :  and  though 
this  was  contrary  to  the  general  custom  and  disci- 
pline  of  the  church,  yet  I  conceive  the  penalties  of 
these  laws  did  not  affect  them  neither.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  those,  who  thought  themselves 
obliged  to  rebaptize  those  who  were  only  baptized 
by  laymen.  For  though  it  was  reckoned  a  rebap- 
tization  by  those  churches  which  practised  other- 
wise,  yet  it  was  not  that  criminal  rebaptization, 
against  which  these  laws  were  chiefly  intended: 
and  these  being  something  more  of  doubtful  and 
disputed  cases,  about  which  good  catholics  them- 
selves  were  divided,  a  greater  allowance  was  made  in 
these,  so  long  as  men  only  observed  the  custom  and 
practice  of  the  churches  in  which  they  lived,  about 
them:  which  was  St.  Basil's  advice  to  the  churches 
of  Asia,  which  were  divided  upon  these  questions. 


31  Innoc.  Ep.  2.  ad  Victric.  cap.  9.  Qui  rebaptizati  sunt, 
sub  longa  pcenitentia  et  satisfactione  admittendi  suut. 

32  Leo,  Ep.  79.  ad  Nicetam,  cap.  6.     Qui  ad  iterandum 

baptismum  vel  metu  coacti  sunt non  nisi  per  pcenitentiae 

remedium,  et  per  impositionem  episcopalis  mauus,  commu- 
nionis  recipiant  unitatem. 

33  Felix,  Ep.  7.  cap.  2.  Eos,  quos  episcopos,  presbyteros, 
vel  diaconos  tuisse  constiterit,  et  seu  optantes  forsitan,  seu 
coactos  lavacri  illius  unici  salutarisque  claruerit  fecisse 
jacturam;  etChristum,  quem  non  solumdonoregenerationis, 
verum  etiam  gratia  percepti  honoris  induerant,  exuisse  ;  cum 
conslet  neminem  ad  secundam  tinctionem  venire  potuisse, 
nisi  se  palam  Christianum  negaverit,  et  profassus  fuerit  se 

esse  paganum; usque  ad  exitus  sui  diem,  si  resipiscunt, 

jacere  conveniet,  nec  orationi  non  modo  fidelium,  sed  nec 
catechumenorum  omnimodis  interesse,  quibus  commuuio 
laica  tantum  in  morte  reddenda  est. 


31  Vid.  Canon.  Apost.  can.  47. 

35  Theod.  lib.  16.  Tit.  16.  de  non  Iterando  Bapt.  Leg.  1. 
Antistitem,  qui  sanctitatem  baptismi  iteratausurpationege- 
minaverit,  et  coutra  instituta  omnium  eam  gratiam  iterando 
contaminaverit,  sacerdotio  indignum  esse  censemus. 

36  Ibid.Leg.  4.  Quisquis  posthKcfuerit  rebaptizasse  detec- 

tus Facultatum  omnium  publicatione  multatus,  inopia 

poenam  expendat.     Vid.  ibid.  Leg.  5.  Honorii. 

37  lbid.  Leg.  7.  Theodosii.  Nefarios  Eunomianorum  cce- 
tus,  ac  funesta  conventicula  penitus  arceri  jubemus.  Eos 
qui   episcoporum,  seu  clericorum,  vel  ministrorum  nomine 

usurpato,  hujusmodi  ccetibuspracsunt cum  in  hoc  fuerint 

scelere  deprehensi,  stilum  proscriptionis  incurrere,  et  bono- 
rum  amissione  coerceri.  Eos  vero  qui  fide,  ut  dictum  est, 
imbutos  immani  furore  rebaptizare  deteguntur,  cum  his  qui 
rebaptizantur  (arceri  jubemus). 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BOME   XECESSARY    REMARKS    TJFON    THE    A>TCIEXT    NAMES    OF    DIYINE   SEKVICE,    TVHICH    MODERN 
CORRTJPTIONTS    HAVE    RENDERED    AMBIGTJOTJS. 


We  have  hitherto  seen  the  method  of 
Thepartinon  ot     introducing   men    into    the    church, 

through  the  various  steps  of  their 
catechumcnship,  and  haptism,  and  confirmation: 
we  are  now  to  view  their  practice  in  the  worship 
of  God  after  their  admission,  and  to  examine  into 
the  manner  of  their  holding  religious  assemblies, 
and  performing  there  the  several  puhlic  offices  of 
Divine  service.  Some  things  of  this  kind  are  ge- 
neral  considerations,that  run  through  all  ofnces,  and 
relate  to  every  part  of  Divine  worship ;  such  as  the 
object  of  their  worship,  and  the  circumstances  of 
language,  and  forms,  and  habits,  and  gesture,  and 
time ;  and  therefore  of  these  general  things  I  shall 
discourse  first  in  this  Book.  After  this  I  shall  con- 
sider  the  several  parts  of  their  most  solemn  worship 
on  the  Lord's  day ;  such  as  their  psalmody,  and 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  preaching,  and 
praver,  and  receiving  the  communion,  which  were 
their  solemn  acts  of  worship  on  every  festival. 
And  because  some  of  these  were  such  as  the  cate- 
chumens  and  all  others  were  allowed  to  be  present 
at,  for  their  benefit  and  edification  ;  whilst  other 
parts  of  Divine  service  were  more  restrained  to  per- 
sons  baptized,  who  were  complete  and  perfect  Chris- 
tians  (who  were  therefore  called  communicants, 
because  they  had  a  more  peculiar  right  to  all  the 
privileges  of  Christian  communion) ;  I  shall  upon 
this  account  speak  of  their  worship  under  these  two 
heads,  according  to  their  own  distinction ;  the  missu 
catechumenonnn,  and  the  missa  Jidelium,  the  service 
of  the  catechumens,  and  the  service  of  the  com- 


1  Conc.  Carthag.  4.  can.  84.  Ut  episcopus  nullnm  pro- 
hibeat  ingredi  ecelesiam,  et  audire  verbnm  Dei,  sive  Gen- 
tilem.  sive  hacreticum,  sive  Judamm,  usque  ad  missam  cate- 
chumenorum. 

1  Conc.  Arausican.  1.  can.  18.  Evangelia  placuit  dein- 
ceps  catechumenis  legi  apud  omnes  provinciarum  uostrarum 
ecclesias. 

s  Couc.  Valentin.  can.  1      Ut  sacrosancta  evangelia  ante 


municants ;  or,  as  we  niay  otherwise  term  them, 
the  ante-communion  service,  and  the  communion 
service. 

The  missa  eatechumeiwntm  compre- 
hended  all  that  part  of  the  service,     ortht «.',.<« <•<!/*■ 

,  .    ^  -  cftummorum,  or 

which  preceded  the  common  pravcrs  ««'  p»*  of  vm™ 

r  x  ser^  ict\  to  whirh  .ill 

of  the   communicants  at   the  altar ;  °r<,<Ti°f men  «" 

7    admitted. 

that  is,  the  psalmody,  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  sermon,  and  the  particular  pray- 
ers  that  were  made  over  the  catechumens  and  other 
orders  of  penitents,  energumens,  &c,  before  thcy 
were  dismissed.  For  by  the  ancient  rules  and  dis- 
cipline  of  the  church,  the  method  of  Divine  service 
was  so  ordered  that  all  persons,  except  some  very 
scandalous  sinners,  had  liberty  to  be  present  at  some 
parts  of  it.  The  psalms,  and  lessons,  and  sermons 
were  for  the  instruction,  not  only  of  believers,  but 
also  of  catechumens  and  heathens,  Jews  and  in- 
fidels,  unbelievers  and  heretics :  and  therefore  by 
some  canons  all  these  had  liberty  to  stay  in  the 
church,  till  this  part  of  the  service,  called  missa 
catechumenorum,  was  ended.  The  fourth  councilof 
Carthage1  has  a  rule  to  this  pivrpose,  That  the 
bishop  shall  not  prohibit  any  one  to  enter  the 
church,  and  hear  the  word  of  God,  whether  he  be 
Gentile,  Jew,  or  heretic,  till  the  service  of  the  cate- 
chumens  was  ended.  A  like  canon  was  made  by 
the  first  council  of  Orange,  That  the  catechumens2 
should  have  the  liberty  to  stay  and  hear  the  Gospels 
read  in  all  their  churches.  The  council  of  Valentia ' 
in  Spain  extends  the  privilege  to  heretics  and  hea- 
thens,  as  well  as  catechumens,  and  therefore  orders 


munerum  illationem,  in  missa  catechumenorum  in  ordine 
lectionum  post  legantur,  quatenus  salutaria  praecepta  Do- 
mini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  vel  sermones  sacerdotis,  non  soltim 
fideles  sed  etiam  catechumeni  ac  pcenitentes,  et  omnes  qui 
e  diverso  sunt,  audire  licitum  habeant.  Sic  enim  ponti- 
ficum  pradicatione  audita,  nounullos  attractos  ad  fideoi 
evidenter  scimus. 
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that  (lic  Gospel  shoulcl  be  read  before  the  oblation 
was  brought  forth,  in  the  usual  order  of  the  lessons ; 
so  that  not  only  the  comnmnieants,  but  the  cate- 
chumens,  and  penitents,  and  Gentiles,  and  heretics, 
who  were  of  the  contrary  part,  might  have  liberty 
to  hear  the  saving  precepts  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,and  the  sermons  of  the  bishops.  Forthey  had 
learned  by  experience,  that  by  the  bishops'  prcaching 
many  had  been  brought  over  to  the  faith.  And  by 
this  we  may  interpret  an  obscure  canon4  of  the 
council  of  Lerida,  which  orders,  That  incestuous 
persons,  so  long  as  they  continued  in  their  sin, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  stay  any  longer  in  the 
church,  save  only  during  the  service  of  the  cate- 
chumens,  that  is,  to  hear  the  psahnody,  the  lessons, 
and  the  sermon.  St.  Chrysostom  abundantly  con- 
firms  this  observation  :  for  in  many  of  his  homilics5 
he  speaks  not  only  of  catechumens,  but  of  heretics 
and  heathen  being  present  as  part  of  his  auditory. 
Particularly  in  his  homily6  upon  the  forty-fourth 
Psalm,  he  wishes  all  the  Jews  and  heathens  had 
been  then  present  to  liave  heard  him  expound  that 
prophetical  Psalm  of  Christ.  In  another  homily7 
upon  the  forty-eighth  Psahn,  he  brings  in  a  heathen 
using  this  form  of  complaint  against  Christians  :  I 
went  into  a  Christian  church,  and  thcre  I  heard 
Paul  say  to  their  women,  that  they  should  not  adorn 
themselves  with  gold  or  pearl ;  but  I  saw  every 
thing  contrary  in  their  practice.  And,  says  Chry- 
sostom,  will  not  the  heathen,  when  he  comes  into 
the  church,  and  sees  the  women  thus  adorned  in 
the  galleries  above,  and  hears  Paul  thus  speaking 
below,  be  ready  to  say,  our  religion  is  mere  page- 
antry  and  fable  ?  It  is  not  so  indeed ;  but  the  hea- 
then  is  scandalized  and  offended  at  this  contrariety 
in  our  practice.  This  plainly  implies,  that  the  hea- 
thens  had  free  liberty  to  come  into  the  Christian 
churches,  and  hear  the  Scriptures  read,  and  the 
sermon  preached.  And  it  is  very  remarkable,  what 
Sozomen8  observes  of  St.  Chrysostom,  that  by  this 
means  he  brought  over  many  of  those  who  heard 
him  in  the  church,  to  acknowledge  the  Divinity  of 
Christ.  Which  some  understand  of  the  scholars  of 
Libanius,  but  Valesius,  I  think,  more  truly  inter- 
prets  it  of  heathens  and  heretics  in  general,  who 
flocked  to  St.  Chrysostom's  church  to  hear  him. 
There  is  but  one  thing  that  can  be  said  against  all 
this,  and  that  is,  that  the  council  of  Laodicea  has  a 
contrary  canon,  which  absolutely  forbids9  the  per- 


mitting  of  heretics  to  enter  into  the  house  of  God. 
But  this  is  only  a  local  ordinance ;  and  the  thing 
being  a  matter  of  pure  discipline,  thcre  might  be 
prudential  reasons  for  denying  heretics  in  some 
places  the  privilege  that  was  allowed  them  in  others. 
Or  else  the  canon  may  be  understood  of  not  permit- 
ting  them  to  come  into  the  church  for  prayers  or 
communion,  which  was  a  thing  forbidden  by  all 
canons  whatsoever,  till  after  their  recantation.  Some 
indeed  think,  that  in  Tertullian's  time  the  catechu- 
mens  wcre  excluded  before  sermon,  because  he  ob- 
jects  it  to  the  heretics,10  that  there  were  such  confu- 
sions  in  their  assemblies,  that  no  one  could  tell  who 
was  a  catechumen,  and  who  was  a  communicant, 
because  they  all  mct,  and  heard,  and  prayed  toge- 
ther.  And  heathens,  if  thcy  came  in  among  them, 
were  not  excluded  from  the  very  mysteries  of  their 
religion.  But  in  this,  as  Schelstrate"  has  observed 
against  Albaspinams  and  Christianus  Lupus,  Ter- 
tullian  does  not  object  to  the  heretics,  that  they  ad- 
mitted  catechumens  to  hear  their  sermons,  but  that 
they  made  no  distinction  in  their  assemblies,  as  the 
church  did ;  but  without  any  observation  of  decency 
or  order,  suffered  their  catechumens  to  mingle  them- 
selves  with  communicants,  whom  the  catholics 
always  confined  to  a  separate  place  in  the  church, 
wliile  heretics  admitted  them  confusedly,  not  only 
to  hear  sermons,  but  to  be  present  at  their  prayers, 
and  the  oblation  of  the  eucharist  also.  So  that  this 
passage  of  Tertullian  rather  confirms  the  thing  as- 
serted,  that  the  missa  catechumenorum,  or  service  of 
the  catechumcns,  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  sermon. 
After  which,  it  was  usual  for  the  deacon  to  call  to 
the  heathens  and  heretics,  if  there  were  any  pre- 
sent,  to  be  gone :  M?j  tiq  twv  aKpou>n'tv<i>v'  utj  tiq  t&v 
Anio-Twv :  Let  none  that  are  only  hearers,  none  of  the 
unbelievers,  be  present,  as  the  author  of  the  Consti- 
tutions12  wordslt.  Then  followed  the  prayers  for 
the  catechumens,  of  the  order  called  prostrators ; 
and  after  their  dismission,  prayers  for  the  energu- 
mens;  and  after  them,  the  prayers  for  the  candi- 
dates  of  baptism ;  and  last  of  all,  the  prayers  for  the 
penitents.  All  which  was  included  in  the  general 
name  of  missa  catechumenorum,  the  service  of  the 
catechumens,  or  ante-communion  service 

After  this  was  ended,  it  was  usual 
for  the  deacon  to  make  another  solemn 
proclamation  to  all  orders  of  non-com-  ES"  " 
municants  to  withdraw:  Ol  a.Koiv<iivi]Tot 


Sect.  3. 

Of  the  missafide- 

llffl,    or    commu- 

fice,  pecu- 

communi- 

cants  only. 


4  Conc.  Ilerden.  can.  4.  De  his  qui  incesta  pollutione 
se  commaculant,  placuit,  ut  quousque  in  ipso  detestando  et 
illicito  caruis  contubernio  perseverant,  usque  ad  missaui 
tanlum  catechumenorum  in  ecclesia  admittantur. 

5  Chrys.  Hom.  41.  de  Pelagia,  t.  1.  p.  560.  Hom.  72.  de 
Phoca.  t.  1.  p.  878.  Hom.  8.  t.  5.  p.  124.  Hom.  1.  in  Mat. 
p.  5.  Hom.  27.  in  Mat.  p.  271.  Hom.  de  Prophet.  Obscuri- 
tate,  t.  3.  p.  926.    Hom.  2.  p.  946.    Hom.  40.  in  1  Cor.  p.  688. 

6  Hom.  in  Psal.  xliv.  al.  xlv.  t.  3.  p.  206. 
'  Hom.  in  Psal.  xlviii.  al.  xlix.  p.  806. 


8  Sozom.  lib.  8.  cap.  2. 

9  Conc.  Laodic.  can.  6.  TIipl  to»  /iuj  o-uyx<opt'iv  tois 
alpe-riicoTs  ilauvai  ih  tov  oIkov  toii  Btoti. 

10  Tertul.  de  Proescript.  advers.  Haeretieos,  cap.  41.  In 
primis  quis  catechumenus,  quis  fidelis,  incertum  est:  pariter 
adeunt,  pariter  audiunt,  pariter  orant :  etiam  ethuici  si  su- 
pervenerint,  sanctum  canibus,  et  porcis  margaritas,  licet  non 
veras,  jactabunt. 

11  Schelstrat.  de  Concilio  Antiocheno,  p.  200. 

12  Constit.  lib.  8.  cap.  5. 
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irtpnrarij<T(ir£,  Ye  that  cannot  communicate,  walk  off 
and  be  gone.  Let  no  catechumen  be  present,  no 
hearer,  no  infidel,  no  heterodox  or  heretical  person, 
as  the  author  of  the  Constitutions  words  it."  And, 
as  St.  Chrysostom  acquaints"  us,  he  was  used  to  add 
further,  tTriyivojoKiTt  d\\r)\ovQ,  Ye  that  are  communi- 
cants,  discern  and  know  one  another :  see  that  there 
be  no  catechumen,  none  of  those  that  cannot  eat  of 
the  sacrifice,  no  spy,  no  one  that  cannot  see  the 
heavenly  blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins,  no 
one  unworthy  of  the  living  sacrifice,  no  unbaptized 
person,  no  one  that  may  not  touch  the  tremendous 
mysteries  with  his  polluted  lips.  And  here  began 
the  missa  Jidelium,  or  communion  service,  so  called, 
because  none  might  be  present  at  it  but  communi- 
cants  only,  as  appears  from  these  solemn  forms  of 
dismissing  all  others  before  it  began.  This  contains 
all  those  prayers  which  were  said  at  the  altar,  and 
were  properly  called  ti>xa'  ki^wv,  prayers  of  the  faith- 
ful  or  communicants,  in  opposition  to  the  prayers  of 
the  catechumens,  which  went  before :  these  were 
the  prayers  for  the  whole  state  of  the  church,  and 
peace  of  the  world,  which  preceded  the  oblation  and 
consecration  of  the  eucharist;  and  then  the  consecra- 
tion  prayers,  and  prayers  again  for  all  orders  of  men 
in  the  church,  with  proper  forms  of  communicating, 
and  doxologies,  hymns,  and  thanksgivings  after  re- 
ception  ;  of  which  we  discourse  particularly  in  the 
last  of  these  Books,  under  the  general  title  of  missa 
Jidelium,  or  communion  service.  This  part  of  the 
service  being  wholly  spent  in  prayers,  and  that  by 
the  communicants  only,  is  therefore  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  ti>xai  inoT&v,  the  prayers 
of  the  faithful,  by  the  council  of  Laodicea,15  which 
speaks  of  them  as  coming  after  the  prayers  of  the 
catechumens  and  their  dismission.  In  other  canons 
they  are  called  the  common  prayers  of  the  people,  and 
absolutely,  the  prayers,  without  taking  notice  of  any 
other  prayers  in  the  church.  Whence  in  the  coun- 
cil  of  Nice,16  speaking  of  penitents,  the  phrase,  com- 
municating  in  prayers  with  the  people  without  the 
oblation,  denotes  joining  in  this  part  of  the  service 
of  the  church,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  prayers, 
or  communion  service,  which  belonged  not  to  the 
catechumens,  but  the  body  of  the  people,  in  which 
the  penitents  of  the  highest  class,  called  co-standers, 
were  allowed  to  join,  though  they  might  neither 
make  their  oblations,  nor  partake  of  the  eucharist 
with  the  faithful.     And  in  the  same  sense  the  coun- 


cilof  Ancyra"speaks  ofpenitents,  who,  as  they  were 
to  be  three  years  substrators  among  the  catcchu- 
mens,  and  bow  down  under  the  bishop's  hands  for 
benediction ;  so  were  they  for  two  years  to  commu- 
nicate  in  prayers  only,  without  the  oblation.  And 
so  communicating  in  prayers  with  the  people  is 
taken  in  the  council  of  Antioch,  when  they  say,  All 
such  as  come  to  church,  and  hear  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures  read,  but  will  not  communicate l8  in  prayers 
with  the  people,  or  withdraw  themselves  disorderly 
from  partaking  of  the  eucharist,  shall  be  cast  out  of 
the  church.  Where,  as  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
is  put  for  the  whole  service  of  the  catechumens, 
which  was  the  first  service ;  so  communicating  in 
prayers  and  the  eucharist,  denotes  the  second  part 
of  the  service,  peculiar  to  communicants,  or  persons 
baptized ;  from  which,  as  catechumens  were  debar- 
red,  so  others  might  not  withdraw  themselves,  under 
pain  of  ecclesiastical  censure.  This  was  the  true 
order  of  the  first  and  second  service  in  the  ancient 
church,  and  the  true  distinction  between  the  missa 
catcchumenorum  and  tnissa  Jidelium,  of  which  I  in- 
tend  to  give  a  full  account  in  the  two  next  Books. 

At  present  we  may   observe,  how  sect4. 

shamefully  they  have  abused  the  an-  anl mean1n™ofthe 
cien t  name  missa,  under  the  appellation  «»,  the  mass. »  wch 

in  its  primitive  use 

ofmass,whoapply  ltonlytodenotethe  denot™  every  pan 

rr  J  J  of   Divine    service; 

office  of  consecrating  bread  and  wine  h^t"°  "jj"^"  "; 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  "■«  '>&*  »»■»"«" 
offering  that  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  quick 
and  dead.  For  anciently  the  name  missa  signified 
no  such  thing,  but  was  a  general  name  for  every 
part  of  Divine  service.  It  signified,  as  we  have 
seen  already,  the  service  of  the  catechumens,  as 
well  as  the  service  of  the  altar,  and  is  often  used 
for  the  psalmody,  for  the  lessons,  and  for  the  prayers 
at  evening,  when  there  was  no  communion,  as  well 
as  for  the  prayers  used  in  time  of  celebration  of  the 
eucharist.  Thus  Cassian19  often  mentions  the  missa 
nocturna,  by  which  he  means  the  morning  prayers 
and  psalmody  before  day,  when  it  is  certain  they 
had  no  communion.  The  council  of  Agde20  speaks 
of  evening  mass,  as  well  as  morning,  which  meant 
no  more  but  morning  and  evening  prayer,  without 
any  communion.  For  they  had  no  communion  either 
morning  or  evening  at  their  daily  prayers,  but  only 
on  festivals,  at  a  distinct  hour  from  both  those.  So 
the  emperor  Leo,  in  his  Tactics,21  speaks  of  the 
pio-cu  twfpivai,  a  word  plainly  borrowed  from  the 


19  Constit.  lib.  8.  cap.  12. 

14  Chrys.  Hom.  1.  cont.  Judaeos,  t.  1.  p.  440.  et  Hom.  37. 
de  Filio  Prodigo,  t.  6.  p.  375. 

15  Conc.  Laodic.  can.  19. 

16  Conc.  Nicen.  can.  11.    Auo  <5t  £Tt)  xcopU  Trpocrrpopus, 
KOivwvrttTovffi  tw  \aw  tcov  7rpocrev\ct}V. 

"  Conc.  Ancyr.  can.  24.    'Ytto  tov  xavova  irnrTeTcocrav' 
Tpia   £tij    VTroiTTwcrecas,    Kal   dvo    ETtj   fi»X'Js    XWP'S  trpoo"- 

CpOpaS. 

18  Conc.  Antioch.  can.  2.    Tldi/Tas  toiis  £to-tdi/Tas  eEs  tiji/ 


eV/cXt/o-tav,  tcal  tcov  leptov  ypacpwv  dtcot/ot/Tas,  fiij  koivco- 
vovvTas  0£  etix^5  afxa  TiS  \aw,  t,  airocrTpecpo/xevovs  ti)v 
fjLeTci\r\\\nv  tjjs  t-uxapio-Tias  /caTa  Tiva  aTa^iav,  toutous 
dTro/3\i|Tovs  yivecrdac  tjJs  EK/cXiicrtas. 

19  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  2.  cap.  13.  lib.  3.  cap.  5  et  6. 

20  Conc.  Agathen.  can.  30.  In  conclusione  matutiiiaruru 
vel  vespertinarum  missarum,  post  hymnos  capitella  de 
psalmis  dici,  &c. 

21  Leo,  Tactic.  cap.  11.  num.  18,  cited  by  Bishop  Usher. 
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Latin  tnissa,  (for  the  Greeks  had  originally  no  such 
name,)  to  signify  only  evening  prayer.  And  Bishop 
Usher,  in  his  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Irish,22  gives 
us  another  such  instance  out  of  Adamnanus,  who 
uses  the  name  vespertinalis  missa  for  what  is  com- 
monly  called  evening  prayer.  And  the  late  learned 
Mabillon23  has  observed  out  of  the  Rules  of  Caesa- 
rius  Arelatensis  and  Aurelian,  that  the  word  missa 
is  sometimes  used  for  the  lessons  also.  For  it  is 
one  of  Aurelian's  Rules,  That  they  should  take  six 
missas,  that  is,  lessons,  out  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
Facite  sex  missas  de  Esaia  propheta.  And  Mabillon 
very  judiciously  remarks  further,24  That  the  word 
missa  has  at  least  three  significations.  It  sometimes 
signifies  the  lessons,  sometimes  the  collects  or 
prayers,  and  sometimes  the  dismission  of  the  people. 
And  indeed  the  third  sense  is  the  original  notation 
of  the  word.  For  missa  is  the  same  as  missio.  And  it 
was  the  form  used  in  the  Latin  church,  Ite  missa  est, 
which  answers  to  the  Greek  'AnoXviaOt  and  ITpotX- 
OtTt,  the  solemn  words  used  at  the  dismission  of  the 
catechumens  first,  and  then  of  the  whole  assembly 
afterwards,  at  the  end  of  their  respective  services. 
Whence  the  services  themselves  at  last  took  their 
names  from  these  solemn  dismissions,  the  one  being 
called  ?nissa  catechumenorum,  and  the  other  missa 
Jidelhun,  neither  of  which  ever  signify  more  than 
the  Divine  service,  at  which  the  one  or  the  other 
attended. 

In  vain,  therefore,  do  many  learned  men  labour  to 
deduce  its  original  from  foreign  languages,  to  make 
it  signify  something  agreeable  to  the  modern  notion 
of  the  Roman  mass,  wrhen  it  is  so  plainly  of  Latin 
extraction.  Baronius,"  after  Reuclin  and  Genebrard, 
would  have  it  come  from  the  Hebrew  word  missah, 
an  oblation  :  but  Durantus26  has  a  good  reason 
against  that ;  because  if  it  had  been  of  Hebrew  ex- 
traction,  the  Greeks  would  have  retained  it  in  their 
language,  as  they  do  the  words  hosanna,  sabaoth, 
allelujah,  and  amen :  whereas  there  is  no  Greek 
writer  uses  it  till  the  time  of  Leo  Sapiens,  who  first 
borrows  it  from  the  Latin  in  his  Tactics.  Albas- 
pinaeus  has  still  a  wilder  conjecture ;  he  says.  the 
word  mess,  among  the  northern  nations,  signifies  a 
festival,  and  therefore  he  imagines  the  name  missa 
and  mass  might  come  from  that :  which  is  only  to 
invert  the  origination,  and  make  the  daughter  to 
become  the  mother;  since  it  is  evident  the  name 
mess  comes  from  missa,  and  not  missa  from  that. 


Cardinal  Bona27  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  con- 
fute  these  and  all  other  false  opinions,  and  estab- 
lishes  the  true  one  with  undeniable  evidence  from 
Alcimus  Avitus,  and  all  the  ancient  ritualists,  Isi- 
dore,  Rabanus  Maurus,  Florus  Magister,  Remigius 
Altissiodorensis,  Alcuinus,  Gregory's  Sacramenta- 
rium,  Hugo  Victorinus,  and  Bernoldus,  who  all  agree 
in  this,  that  missa  comes  from  the  dismission  of  the 
people,  and  not  from  any  other  original.  So  that  I 
think  it  needless  to  trouble  my  reader  with  any  of 
these  authorities,  since  the  matter  is  now  cleared  be- 
yond  all  contradiction  by  Mabillon  and  Bona,  two 
such  eminent  writers  of  the  Roman  communion. 

Another  general  name  of  the  an- 
cient  service,  which  in  later  ages  has     in  wi^t  8en8e  ra- 

.   .  .  .       .  vineBerviceanrieut- 

met  with  some  abuse,  is  sacnficmm,  >>•  c«u«i  «•«■(*■ 

"  '    cium. 

sacrifice ;  a  name  borrowed  from  the 
Jewish  carnal  sacrifices,  and  applied  to  the  spiritual 
sacrifices  of  Christians,  viz.  their  prayers  and 
praises,  and  preaching,  and  devoting  themselves  en- 
tirely,  body  and  soul,  to  the  service  of  Christ  by  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  Hence 
every  part  of  Divine  worship  had  the  name  of  sacri- 
fice,  and  not  only  the  service  of  the  altar.  For  they 
commonly  call  their  evening  hymns  and  prayers  by 
the  name  of  evening  sacrifice.  Thus  St.  Jerom  bids 
Loeta  accustom  her  daughter  not  only  to  the  morn- 
ing  hymns,  and  daily  hours  of  prayer,  the  third,  the 
sixth,  and  the  ninth,  but  also  when  night  comes, 
and  the  lamps  are  lighted,  then  in  like  manner  to 
render  to  God  her  evening  sacrifice.28  And  so  St. 
Hilary,  upon  those  words  of  the  psalmist,  "  Let  the 
lifting  up  of  my  hands  be  an  evening  sacrifice,"  says, 
The  sacrifice  of  Christians  is  their  prayers,  recom- 
mended  to  God  by  stretching  forth  their  hands  to 
relieve  the  poor.  For  we,  says  he,  upon  whom29  the 
ends  of  the  world  are  come,  do  not  sacrifice  to  God 
with  blood  or  burnt-offerings  :  but  the  evening 
sacrifice  which  is  pleasing  to  God,  is  that  which 
Christ  teaches  in  his  Gospel,  "  I  was  an  hungry, 
and  ye  fed  me;  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink,"  &c. 
This  is  the  evening  sacrifice,  that  is,  the  sacrifice  of 
the  last  times.  In  this  we  are  to  lift  up  our  hands; 
for  by  such  prayers  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  prepared  for  those  that  are  blessed  of 
God,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  In  the  same 
sense  Eusebius  calls  the  prayers  of  Christians  the 
rational  sacrifices,30  that  are  offered  without  blood  to 
God.    And  Clemens  Alexandrinus  says,  The  sacri- 


22  Usher,  Relig.  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  chap.  4.  p.  26.  ex 
Adamnani  Vita  Cohtmban.  lib.  3.  cap.  31. 

23  Mabil.  de  Cursu  Gallieano,  lib.  2.  p.  107. 

21  Ibid.  p.  393.  25  Baron.  an.  34.  n.  59. 

26  Durant.  de  Ritibus,  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  u.  1.  So  also  Bellar- 
tnine  and  Bona  both  refute  it. 

2'  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  sect.  6,  where  he  cen- 
sures  Genebrard,  as  nimis  addicttts  rebus  Hebraicis. 

28  Hieron.  Ep.  7.  ad  Laetam.  Accensa  lucerna  reddere 
sacrificium  vespertinum. 


29  Hilar.  in  Psal.  cxl.  p.  330.  Non  enim  sanguine  et  holo- 
caustis  nos,  in  quos  consuinmatio  sa;culorum  devenit,  sacri- 
ficamus  Deo:  sed  quod  sacrificium  vespertinttm  placitum 

sit,  audiamus  Dominum Hoc  sacrificittm  vespertinum, 

id  est,  temporum  uovissimorum  est.  In  hoc  maiius  elevandae 
sunt :  quia  istiusmodi  orationibus  jam  ab  initio  mundi  bene- 
dictis  Dei,  regni  ccelestis  praeparata  possessio  est. 

30  Euseb.  de  Lattd.  Constant.  Orat.  p.  659.  Tds  avaifias 
Kai  XoyiKas  Srvaias  -rds  oY  eu)(<mi>.  Vid.  de  Vit.  Constant. 
lib.  4.  cap.  45.     Guo-tats  aVat/uots,  &c. 
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fices  of  Christians  are  their  prayers  and  praises," 
and  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  psalins  and 
hymns  before  meals,  and  at  their  meals,  and  at  bed- 
time,  and  in  the  night.  And  there  are  hundreds  of 
passages  in  the  ancients,  both  of  public  and  private 
prayers,  to  the  same  purpose,  besides  what  is  said 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  eucharist,  or  communion  ser- 
vice,  of  which  we  shall  have  reason  to  say  some- 
thing  more  upon  another  occasion.  Here  it  is 
sufficient  to  have  hinted  the  grounds,  upon  which 
the  ancients  gave  the  general  name  of  sacrifice  to 
all  parts  of  Divine  service. 

Se<:(  6  Another  name,  though  neither  so 

And  sacrammta.  ancient  nor  so  couimon  as  the  former, 
is  that  of  sacramenta,  which  in  some  authors  signi- 
fies  not  what  we  now  call  sacraments,  but  the  order 
or  manner  of  performing  Divine  offices,  and  that  as 
well  the  prayers  and  service  in  general,  as  the  parti- 
cular  offices  of  administering  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper.  For  the  word  sacramentum,  answering  to 
the  Greek  fivsiioiov,  is  a  word  of  a  large  extent,  de- 
noting  not  only  the  proper  sacraments,  but  all  sacred 
ceremonies  and  usages  of  the  church,  that  have  any 
thing  of  symbolical  or  spiritual  significancy  in  them, 
representing  something  more  to  the  understanding 
than  appears  to  the  outward  senses ;  and  in  a  more 
restrained,  though  not  the  strictest  sense,  it  denotes 
the  manner  or  method  of  performing  Divine  offices 
in  the  church,  whether  relating  to  the  sacraments 
properly  so  called,  or  any  other  parts  of  Divine  ser- 
vice,  as  the  prayers,  hymns,  lessons,  in  morning  or 
evening  service.  In  this  sense,  it  is  observed  by 
learned  men,K  that  the  book  of  Divine  offices  com- 
posed  by  Gregory  the  Great  for  the  use  of  the  Ro- 
man  church,  bears  the  title  of  Liber  Sacramento- 
rum,  The  Book  of  Sacraments,  that  is,  a  book  or 
method  for  performing  Divine  offices  in  the  church. 
And  Gelasius  did  the  same  thing  before  him  under 
the  title  of  Codex  Sacramentarius,  lately  published 
by  Thomasius  at  Rome,  1680.  And  Gennadius33 
says,  Musaeus,  a  presbyter  of  Marseilles,  composed 
Volumen  Sacramentorum,  a  large  Book  of  Sacra- 
ments,  that  is,  Divine  offices,  to  direct  what  lessons, 
and  psahns,  and  hymns  were  to  be  used  in  the  com- 
munion  service,  according  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  what  prayers  and  thanksgivings  were  to 
make  up  the  service  of  the  church.     And  it  is  the 


opinion  of  two  very  learned  men,  Menardus  and  Bi- 
shop  Stillingflect,"  that  both  St.  Austin  and  St. 
Ambrose  give  the  name  of  Sacramcnta  to  the  books 
of  liturgic  offices  used  in  thcir  tinie.  And  they  ob- 
serve  that  the  old  Missal  published  by  Illyricus, 
bears  the  name  of  Ordo  Sacramentorum,  which  can 
mean  nothing  but  the  manner  of  performing  Di- 
vine  offices  in  the  administration  of  the  eucharist 
and  other  parts  of  public  worship. 

These  offices  are  by  other  writers 
styled  cursus  ecclesiasticus,  the  order    And  cur«« '«■<•;•- 

z»    T.  ■      •  rr>  T-1  StastKVS. 

or  course  of  Divine  offices.  For  un- 
der  this  title,  Gregory  Turonensis  is  said  to  have 
composed  a  book,  De  Cursibus  Ecclesiasticis,  for 
the  use  of  the  Gallican  church,  which  is  now  lost ; 
but  he  himself 35  mentions  it  in  his  history.  And 
Bishop  Usher96  cites  an  ancient  manuscript  out  of 
the  Cotton  library,  which  says,  that  Germanus  and 
Lupus  brought  Ordinem  Cursus  Gallorum,  the  Gal- 
lican  liturgy,  into  Britain  with  them.  And  this  was 
the  liturgy  of  the  British  churches  for  some  ages, 
till  by  degrees  the  Cursus  Romanus  was  brought  in 
upon  them.  Bede  says,37  In  the  time  of  Pope  Aga- 
tho,  Joannes  Abbas,  the  Roman  precentor,  was 
sent  over  to  settle  the  Roman  cursus,  or  psalmody 
for  the  whole  year,  according  to  the  usage  and  way 
of  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome.  And  the  council 
of  Calchuth,39  some  time  after  Bede,  speaks  of  the 
liturgy  under  the  same  title,  ordering  all  churches  at 
the  canonical  hours  reverently  to  perform  their 
cursus.  And  Mabillon90  cites  the  Lives  of  Walaricus 
and  Senericus,  where  there  is  frequent  mention  of 
the  Cursus  Gallicanus. 

Among  the  Greek  writers  we  sel- 

,  .   ,  -,      ,  Sect,  8. 

dom  meet  with  any  of  these  names,     The  name.  \ei. 
but  they  usually  style  all  holy  offices,  yia.UpatflnS'1' 
and  all  parts  of  Divine  service,  by  the  uSTnlheGreek 

_  church. 

general  name  of  Xurovpyia,  and  hpovp- 
yla,  liturgy,  and  sacred  service.  Though  liturgy  in  its 
extended  sense  denotes  any  pubhc  office  or  minis- 
tration,  as  the  apostle  uses  it,  Phil.  ii.  30,  and  2  Cor. 
ix.  12,  for  the  ministration  of  charity;  and  ecclesi- 
astical  writers  do  the  same,  often  applying  it  both  to 
civil  and  sacred  functions,  as  to  the  office  of  a  ma- 
gistrate  or  a  bishop,  as  Casauhon40  shows  at  large; 
yet  in  a  more  limited  sense  it  is  put  to  signify  those 
sacred  offices  which  make  up  the  several  parts  of 


*'  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  7.  lib.  p.  860.  Ed.  Oxon.  Svtriai  ti» 
Otto,  tiixai  Tt  koi  alvot,  KOI  at  irpo  tj/s  _<riao-_a>s  tvTt u£f..s 
t-ui/  ypa<pwv,  &c.  Vid.  Cassian.  Instit.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  Conc. 
Aurelian.  3.  can.  23.     Martin.  Bracarensis  Capitul.  c.  63. 

32  Menard.  Not.  in  Sacrament.  Gregor.  p.  I.  et  Stilling- 
fleet,  Orig.  Britan.  p.  225. 

33  Gennad.  <le  Scriptor.  cap.  79.  Composuit  Sacramen- 
torum  egregium  et  non  parvum  volumen,  per  membra  qui- 
dem  pro  opportunitate  officiorum  et  temporum,  pro  lectio- 
num  textu,  psalmorumque  serie  et  decantatione  discretum, 
&c.  Id.  cap.  78.  de  Voconio.  Composuit  Sacramentorum 
Volumen. 


"  Menard.  ibid.    Stillingfleet,  ubi  supra. 

35  Greg.  Turon.  Hist.  lib.  10.  cap.  ult.  De  Cursibus  Ec- 
clesiasticis  unum  librum  condidi. 

36  Usser.  de  Primord.  Eccles.  p.  185. 

37  Bede,  Hist.  lib.  4.  c.  18.  Quatenus  in  monasterio  suo 
cursum  canendi  annuum,  sicut  ad  Sanctum  Petrum  Romae 
agebalur,  edoceret. 

38  Conc.  Calchuthens.  can.  7.  Conc.  t.  6.  p.  1865.  Ut  om- 
nes  ecclesiae  publicae  canonicis  horis  cursum  suum  cum  re- 
verentia  habeant. 

39  Mabil.  de  Cursu  Gallican.  p.  420. 

w  Casaub.  Exercit.  in  Baron.  16.  n.  41.  p.  471. 
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Divine  worship,  as  prayers,  reading,  preaching,  and 
administration  of  the  sacraments.  But  it  is  never 
used,  as  the  Romanists  would  appropriate  it,  for 
the  business  of  sacrificing  only.  The  counciJ  of 
Ephesus  speaks  both  of  evening41  and  morning 
hturgies,  which  doubtless  mean  evening  and  morn- 
ing  prayers  only.  And  so  Casaubon  observes,  that 
Justinian42  takes  it  for  the  office  of  reading  the 
Scripture  as  well  as  administering  the  eucharist, 
when  he  says  of  a  certain  monastery,  that  the  Di- 
vine  liturgy  was  performed  in  it,  as  it  was  used  to 
be  in  the  churches,  both  by  reading  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures  and  receiving  the  holy  communion.  And 
Antiochus43  applies  the  name  of  liturgy,  not  only  to 
morning  prayer,  but  also  to  the  service  of  their 
midnight  assemblies.  Neither  of  which  was  in  his 
time  the  ordinary  hours  of  the  communion  service. 
So  that  Erasmus  and  others  are  governed  more  by 
prejudice  than  reason,  who  would  have  that  pas- 
sage  of  Acts  xiii.  2,  \uTovpyovvTwv  avrwv,  to  be 
rendered,  sacrificantibus  illis,  as  if  there  were  no  Di- 
vine  service  without  sacrifice  in  their  notion  of  it ; 
when  yet  the  Yulgar  translation  renders  it  minister- 
ing,  and  the  old  Syriac  and  Arabic,  as  Beza  ob- 
serves,  have  it  praying ;  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
notion  of  liturgy  for  Divine  service.  Yet  when  the 
epithet  of  mystica  was  added  to  Hturgia,  then  it 
commonly  signified  the  communion  service.  As 
when  Theodoret  says,  that  the  salutation  of  St. 
Paul,  2  Cor.  xiii.  14,  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"&c.,is  the  beginning  of  the  mystical  liturgy,44 
he  means  the  communion  office,  where  this  form  of 
salutation  was  always  used.  And  so  in  the  Cle- 
mentina  Epitome,45  the  sacred  liturgy  denotes  the 
service  of  the  altar,  which  came  after  the  ivxrjv  twv 
itpuiv  vfivoiv,  prayers  used  in  psalmody,  or  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  catechumens.  And  it  is  Bona's  observ- 
ation46  out  of  Yincentius  Riccardus,47  that  except 
the  words  sacred,  or  mystical,  be  added  to  the  name 
liturgy,  it  is  never  to  be  taken  for  the  sacrifice  of 
the  altar,  but  for  some  other  part  of  Divine  service  : 
though,  I  think,  this  is  more  than  can  be  fairly 
proved.  As  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  epithet  of 
mystical  is  added,  it  does  not  always,  but  only  for 
the  most  part,  as  I  said  before,  mean  the  eucharis- 
tical  service.  For  the  service  of  baptism  was  ever 
esteemed  a  mystical  service,  as  well  as  that  of  the 


eucharist.  And  the  name  tiv^aywyia,  communion  in 
the  sacred  mysteries,  is  upon  that  account  frequent- 
lygiven  by  St.  Chrysostom,48  Theodoret,40andothers, 
to  baptism,  as  well  as  the  Lord's  supper ;  as  may 
be  seen  at  large  in  Suicerus'850  Collections  upon 
that  subject.  It  is  certain  the  author  under  the 
name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  uses  the  title  of 
mystagogia,  as  well  when  he  is  describing  the  cere- 
monies  and  service  of  baptism,  as  the  eucharist: 
and  CyriPs  Mystagogical  Catechisms  are  equallv  an 
exposition  of  the  rites  observed  in  administering 
baptism  and  confirmation,  as  of  those  of  the  other 
sacrament ;  these  being  the  two  great  mystical  ser- 
vices  of  the  Christian  church.  The  names  iipi, 
upovpyia,  and  Bvaia,  are  all  words  of  the  same  im- 
portance  :  they  most  commonly  signify  the  commu- 
nion  service,  or  the  sacrifice  of  prayers  at  the  altar. 
But  sometimes  they  denote  the  offices  of  baptism, 
preaching,  reading  the  Scripture,  and  psalmody ; 
these  being  the  spiritual  sacrifices  of  Christians.  It 
is  certain  the  apostle  calls  preaching  the  gospel  by 
the  name  of  Upovpyia,  Rom.  xv.  16,  and  the  conver- 
sion  of  the  Gentiles  thereby,  the  offering  them  up 
or  sacrificing  them  to  God.  Upon  which  words 
Chrysostom 51  observes,  That  the  apostle  does  not 
call  this  service  barely  Xarpiia,  but  XiiTovpyia,  and 
Upovpyia,  sacrifice,  or  sacred  service.  For  this  is  my 
priesthood,  to  preach  and  publish  the  gospel ;  this 
the  sacrifice  that  I  offer  to  God.  And  St.  Ba- 
sil52  gives  the  same  names  of  hpovpyia  and  Svo-ia  to 
the  duty  of  praise  and  thanksgiving :  "  I  will  offer 
unto  thee  the  sacrifice  of  praise."  And  we  have 
seen  before  (sect.  5.)  how  the  evening  prayer  is 
commonly  styled  sacrificium  vespertinum,  evening 
sacrifice,  by  the  Latin  writers. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  as  Sec(  9 

the  Latins,  by  the  names  missa,  cur-  t\k'^\U.^ioi  «* 
sus,  ordo,  and  ojfieium,  mean  not  only  forals  of  pra!rer- 
the  Divine  worship  itself,  but  also  the  books  con- 
taining  the  method  and  prescriptions  for  the  regular 
performance  of  it,  which  we  usually  call  set  forms 
of  prayer ;  so  the  Greeks  sometimes  understand  the 
same  thing  by  the  name  of  liturgy ;  and  that  not 
only  when  they  speak  of  the  forms  of  administering 
the  sacraments,  but  of  any  other  parts  of  Divine 
service.  It  is  plain  the  author  of  the  Constitutions55 
takes  the  word  in  this  sense,  when  he  applies  it  to 


41  Conc.  Ephes.  Epist.  Syuod.  ad  Imperat.  ap.Casaubon. 
ibid.     Tas  ecrirtpivds  r)  Tas  iwftivds  \tiTttpyia<s. 

42  Justin.  Novel.  7.    'Itpd  yiyovt  \tiTupyia twv  tc 

Stiwv  dvaytvwcrKop.ivwv  ypacpwv,  xfjs  -rt  itpas  Kai  dppriTu 
fi£Tacicop.evi]s  Koivwvias. 

43  Antioeh.  Hom.  19.  Bibl.  Patr.  G.  L.  t.  1.  p.  1056.    "Egl- 
ytipov  i'j/uas  Trpds  T<is  WKTtptvds  Kai  taiBivas  \tiTupytia9. 

44  Theod.  Ep.  146.  p.  1032.     'Ev  Trairais  -rais  tKK\tj<ri'ais 
•rijs  fivziKrjS  \tiTupyias  irpooifiiov. 

45  Clementina  Epitome  de  Gestis  Petri,  ap.  Coteler.  t.  1. 
p.  796.    T5  iraTptdpx»  t>iv  itpdv  tKTt\icravT09  \tnupyiav. 

46  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  n.  3. 


47  Riccard.  Comment.  in  Proclum  de  Tradit.  Missse. 

48  Chrys.  Hom.2l.  t.  1.  ad  Popul.  Antioch.  p.  272. 
45  Theod.  in  cap.  1.  Canticorum. 

50  Suicer.  Thesaur.  voce  Mwzaywyia. 

51  Chrys.  Hom.  29.  in  Rom.  p.  302.  Oi>x  airXis  \aTpiiav 
\lywv,  d\\d  XtiTttpyiav  Kai  iepnpyiav'  ati-rti  ydo  p.oi 
iipwaivt],  to  KirpVTTitv  Kai  KaTayytWaV  TavT\\v  Trpoa- 
cptpw  tiiv  Svcriav. 

52  Basil.  in  Psal.  cxv.  p.  275.  'Itpupytjo-w  aoi  tijv  rijs 
aivio-tw9  Srvcriav. 

53  Constit.  lib.  8.  cap.6.     'H  Sriia  \tnovpyia,  tv  ;;  irpoa- 

CpWVI)0-L9   vtrip  TWV  KaT1l\OVp.tVU>V. 
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the  forms  of  prayer  then  made  for  the  catechumens. 
And  Casaubon  observes,54  That  all  those  forms  of 
worship  which  go  under  the  names  of  Peter,  James, 
Andrew,  Chrysostom,  and  Basil,  bear  the  name  of 
liturgies,  which  the  Latins  call  ordo,  and  offwium, 
and  the  modern  Greeks,  aKoXovQia.  These  were 
sometimes  also,  among  the  ancient  Greek  writers, 
termed  ti\av  tfiard&ic,  the  order  of  prayers  ;  which 
is  the  name  that  Nazianzen  gives  the  liturgy  of  St. 
Basil,55  composed  by  him  by  the  direction  of  his 
bishop,  whilst  he  was  presby ter  of  Cuesarea ;  and 
those  forms  and  orders  of  Divine  worship  collccted 
by  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,  bear  the  same 
title,  cWd&tc.  In  Chrysostom  they  are  styled  vo- 
fioi,  the  rules  or  appointments  of  the  church ;  and 
the  prayers  particularly  are  distinguished  into  two 
sorts  of  forms,  both  by  himM  and  the  council  of 
Laodicea,"  the  one  called  ivxai  KUTi\x<>vuivuv,  the 
prayers  of  the  cateehumens,  and  the  other,  tixal 
■kiotuv,  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  or  believers. 
But  I  shall  say  no  more  of  liturgies  here,  considered 
as  set  forms  or  prescriptions  of  worship,  because 
they  will  come  to  be  discoursed  of  more  fully  here- 
after  in  their  proper  place. 

There  is  one  ereneral  name  more, 

Sert.  10.  ° 

ofiit»n|es        which  the  first  writers  use  to  denote 

Tlus  at  hrst  a 

p;1,::;'' "nowf°arnd  all  sorts  of  public  prayers,  but  the 
■£propriatedto°e£  middle  ages  have  appropriated  it  to  a 

t;nn  purticnlar  forms  j.        i  j?  n  1*  ji       j      • 

ot  worsiiip,  caued  particular  form  of  worship,  that  is, 
Htanies,  in  Greek  called  \iraviiai,  and 
Xirat:  in  Latin,  supplicationes,  and  rogationes.  These 
words,  in  their  original  signification,  are  but  another 
name  for  prayers  in  general,  of  whatever  kind,  that 
either  were  made  publicly  in  the  church,  or  by  any 
private  person.  Eusebius,  speaking  of  Constantine's 
custom  of  making  his  solemn  addresses  to  God  in 
his  tent,  before  he  went  out  to  battle,  says,  He  en- 
deavoured  to  render  God  propitious  to  him  by  sup- 
phcations  and  litanies,58  that  he  might  obtain  his 
favour,  assistance,  and  direction  in  his  enterprises. 
And  again,  he  says,59  A  little  before  his  death  he 
spent  some  time  in  the  house  of  prayer,  making 
supplications  and  litanies  to  God.  In  which  places, 
litany  seems  to  be  a  general  name,  and  not  to  in- 
tend  any  particular  sort  of  prayers.  So  Chrysostom 
also  uses  the  word  litany,  when  he  says60  to  his 
people,  To-morrow  I  shall  go  forth  with  you  to  make 
our  litany,  that  is,  the  public  service.  And  again,61 
speaking  of  the  solemn  form  of  words,  Pax  vobis, 


Peacebe  with  you,  he  says,  The  bishop  used  it  in  all 
offices  when  he  first  cntered  the  church,  wherj  he 
made  the  prayers  and  litanies,  and  when  he  preach- 
ed.  And  Arcadius,  in  one  of  his  laws™  niade  against 
heretics  about  the  same  time,  takes  litany  in  the 
same  sense  for  prayers  in  general,  when  he  forbida 
heretics  to  hold  profane  assemblies  iu  the  city, 
either  by  night  or  by  day,  to  make  their  litany. 
Where  it  is  plain,  his  intent  was,  not  to  prohibit 
heretics  from  making  any  particular  sort  of  praycrs, 
but  all  prayers  in  general  within  the  cily,  and  to 
cut  off  all  opportunities  of  meeting  eithcr  by  night 
or  by  day  for  that  purpose :  and  so  Gothofred  un- 
derstands  him.  For  this  law  was  made  with  a  direct 
view  to  the  Arian  asscmblies  for  psahnody  in  their 
night  stations,  which  had  occasioned  some  tumults 
and  murder  in  the  city,  as  Socrates63  and  Sozomen 
inform  us.  So  that  the  morning  hymns,  and  psalm- 
ody,  and  prayers  then  came  all  under  the  general 
name  of  htany,  and  the  Arians  were  forbidden  in 
this  sense  to  make  any  litanies  within  the  city  by 
this  law  of  Arcadius.  What  Hamon  L'EstrangeM 
alleges  out  of  St.  Austin,  Cyprian,  and  Tertullian, 
proves  nothing,  but  that  there  were  always  prayers 
made  in  the  church  to  implore  God's  mercy  and  fa- 
vours ;  which  no  one  ever  denied :  neither  is  the 
name  litany  used  by  any  of  them.  It  is  more  to 
the  purpose,  what  St.  Basil65  says  to  the  church  of 
Neoccesarea,  where  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  was 
bishop ;  that  though  in  Gregory's  time  they  had  no 
litanies,  yet  afterward,  before  St.  Basil's  time,  they 
had  admitted  the  use  of  them.  By  which  argument, 
he  defends  the  nocturnal  prayers,  and  psalmody,  and 
vigils,  against  those  who  objected  that  they  were  not 
used  in  St.  Gregory's  time.  For  neither  were  lita- 
nies  used  in  his  time,  and  yet  now  they  were  in  use, 
and  no  one  objected  novelty  against  them.  This 
shows,  that  St.  Basil  takes  litanies  for  a  peculiar 
sort  of  prayers  lately  set  up  in  the  church.  For  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  they  had  prayers  before, 
though  not  of  this  particular  kind. 

Some  think,  that  litanies,  in  this  new  limited 
sense,  were  first  introduced  by  Mamercus,  bishop  of 
Vienna  in  France,  about  the  year  450.  But  St. 
Basil's  testimony  proves  them  to  be  earlier  in  the 
East.  And  it  is  a  mistake  in  those  who  assert  Ma- 
mercus  to  be  the  first  author  of  them  in  the  West : 
for  Sidonius  Apolhnaris,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Mamercus,  and  wrote  some  epistles  to  him,  says 


54  Casaubon.  Exerc.  16.  in  Baron.  n.  41.  p.  472. 

55  Naz.  Orat.  20.  in  Laud.  Basil.  p.  340. 

56  Chrys.  Hom.  2.  in  2  Cor.  p.  740. 
67  Conc.  Laodic.  can.  19. 

58  Euseb.  Vit.  Const.  lib.2.  cap.  14.    16v  Qtov  tKtTtjpiats 
Kai  \irais  iXtEouyuEi/os,  &c. 

59  Id.  lib.  4.  cap.  61.     TLiiKTiipiw  iv&iaTpiyf/as  oikw,  Ikb- 
Ttiptoue  EtiX"s  T£  Kai  XtTavttos  av iir i ptir e.  tw  Qtta. 

60  Chrys.   Hom.  antequam  iret  in  exilium,  t.  4.  p.  965. 
Aiipioit  eh  XtTaittToit  i^i\tittrop.at  pttd'  v/iiuv. 


61  Chrys.  Hom.  3.  in  Colos.  p.  1338.  'Ev  toTs  £Kt>-Xt|o-t'ais 
tiprtv\]V,  kv  toTs  ivxai<s,  iv  ToTs  XtTaTs,  &C 

62  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  16.  Tit.  5.  de  Haereticis,  Leg.  30. 
Interdicatur  his  omnibus,  ad  litaniam  faciendam  intra  civi- 
tatem  noctu  vel  interdiu  profanis  coire  conventibus. 

63  Socrat.  lib.  6.  cap.  8.    Sozomen.  lib.  8.  cap.  8. 

64  L'Estrange's  Alliance  of  Divine  Offices,  cap.  4.  p.  100. 

65  Basil.  Ep.  63.  ad  Neocaes.  p.  97.  'AXX'  oiSk  al  Xi- 
Tavtiat  inri  Ypr\yopiov,  tts  vp.tii  vvv  iirtTi]StiitTt. 
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expressly,  that  he  was  not  the  first  inventor  of  them, 
hut  only  of  the  Rogation  fast  days  hefore  Ascension, 
to  which  he  applied  the  use  of  these  litanies,  which 
were  in  heing  long  hefore,  though  not  ohserved  with 
such  solemnity,  nor  fixed  to  any  stated  times,  but 
only  used  as  exigences  required,  to  deprecate  any 
impending  judgment.  This  he  declares  at  large  in 
an  epistle  to  Mamercus  himself,66  styling  him  the 
author  of  the  Rogation  days,  and  showing  both  the 
reasons  of  their  institution,  and  the  manner  of  ob- 
serving  them,  with  ardent  supplications  and  fast- 
ings,  in  imitation  of  the  Ninevites,  to  avert  the 
threatening  judgments  of  fire,  or  earthquakes,  or 
inundations,  or  hostile  invasions.  But  that  we  may 
not  think  Mamercus  was  the  first  author  of  litanies, 
because  he  applied  their  use  particularly  to  the  Ro- 
gation  days,  he  speaks  more  expressly  in  another 
epistle,67  where  he  says,  that  Mamercus  indeed 
first  brought  in  the  observation  of  the  Rogation 
solemnities,  which  spread  by  his  example :  but  sup- 
phcations  or  htanies  were  in  use  before,  when  men 
had  occasion  to  pray  against  excessive  rains  or 
droughts  ;  though  they  were  observed  but  in  a  cold 
and  disorderly  manner,  without  fasting  or  full  as- 
semblies  :  but  those  which  he  instituted,  were  ob- 
served  with  fasting,  and  praying,  and  singing,  and 
weeping.  What  Sidonius  says  here,  proves  that 
Mamercus  was  the  author  of  the  Rogation  fast  in 
France  ;  but  litanies  were  in  use  before :  and  if  Sa- 
varo  judge  right  of  one  of  St.  Austin's  homilies,68 
the  Rogation  fast  must  have  been  observed  long 
before  in  the  African  churches.  For  among  his 
homilies  de  Tempore,  there  is  one  upon  the  vigil  of 
the  Ascension,  where  he  speaks  of  a  fast69observed 
for  three  days  before  Ascension  day,  advising  all 


men  to  keep  those  days  with  fasting,  prayer,  and 
psalmody.  However,  from  the  time  of  Mamercus 
we  are  sure  these  Rogation  days  and  litanies  were 
celebrated  with  great  solemnity  in  the  church,  being 
frequently  mentionedby  Alcimus  Avitus,70  Caesarius 
Arelatensis,"  Eucherius  Lugdunensis  junior,7'-  and 
Gregory  of  Tours,'3  to  name  no  later  writers.  The 
first  council  of  Orleans,  anno  511,  established 
them74  by  a  decree,  ordering  the  three  days  before 
Ascension  to  be  kept  a  fast  with  abstinence  after 
the  manner  of  Lent,  and  with  rogations  or  litanies, 
and  that  on  these  days  servants  should  rest  from 
their  labours.  In  the  Spanish  churches  they  defer- 
red  these  rogations  to  the  week  after  Pentecost:  for 
they  kept  to  the  old  rule  of  the  ancient  church,  not 
to  have  any  fast  during  the  fifty  days  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide  ;  therefore,  as  Walafridus 
Strabo  observes  of  them,75  they  would  not  observe 
the  Rogation  fast  in  the  time  that  the  Bridegroom 
was  with  them.  But  by  an  order  of  the  council  of 
Girone,76  these  litanies  and  this  fast  was  put  off  to 
the  week  after  Whitsuntide.  And  they  ordered  a 
second  litany  to  be  used  on  the  first  day  of  No- 
vember.  The  fifth  council  of  Toledo77  appointed 
another  such  litany  and  fast  to  be  celebrated  yearly 
for  three  days,  commencing  on  the  thirteenth  day 
of  December.  The  sixth  council  of  Toledo78  con- 
firmed  this  decree  about  two  years  after,  anno  638, 
and  made  it  a  general  rule  for  all  the  churches  of 
Spain  and  Gallicia,  and  Gallia  Narbonensis,  which 
was  at  this  time  under  the  government  of  the  Go- 
thic  king  Chintillan.  And  in  the  seventeenth  coun- 
cil  of  Toledo,79  annoG94,  under  King  Egicanes,amore 
general  decree  was  made,  That  such  litanies  should 
be  used  in  every  month  throughout  the  year.  And  so 


66  Sidon.  lib.  7.  Ep.  1.  ad  Mamercum.  Solo  tamen  in- 
vectaruin,  te  auctore,  Rogationnm  palpamurauxilio,  quibus 
inchoandis,  instituendisque  populus  Arvernus  ccepitinitiari, 
&c. 

67  Id.  lib.  5.  Ep.  14.  Rogationum  nobis  solennitatem  pri- 
mus  Mamereus  pater  et  pontifex,  reverentissimo  exemplo» 
utilissimo  experimento,  invenit,  instituit,  invexit.  Erant 
quidem  prius  (quod  salva  fidei  pace  sit  dictum)  vagae,  te- 
pentes,  infrequentesque,  utque  sic  dixerim,  oscitabundae 
supplicationes,  quae  saepe  interpellantium  prandiorum  obici- 
bus  hebetabantur,  maxime  aut  imbres  aut  serenitatem  depre- 

caturae  : In  his  autem,  quas  suprafatus  summus  sacerdos 

nobis  et  protulit  pariter  et  contulit,  jejunatur,  oratur,  psalli- 
tur,  fletur. 

68  Savaro,  Not.  in  Sidon.  lib.  5.  Ep.  14.  p.  354. 

<*  Aug.  Hom.  173.  de  Temp.  t.  10.  p.  338.  Sine  dubio 
peccatorum  suorum  vulnera  diligit,  qui  in  istis  tribus  diebus, 
jejunando,  orando,  etpsallendo  medicamentasibi  spiritualia 
non  requirit. 

'°  Avitus,  Hom.  de  Rogationibus. 

"  Caesar.  Hom.  33. 

72  Eucher.  Hom.  de  Litaniis.    - 

73  Greg.  Turon.  lib.  2.  cap.  34. 

74  Conc.  Aurelian.  1.  can.  27.  Rogationes,  idest,  litanias, 
ante  ascensionem  Domini  placuit  celebrari,  ita  ut  praemis- 
sum  triduanum  jejunium  in  Dominicae  ascensionis  solen- 


nitate  solvatur,  &c. 

75  Strabo,  de  OfEc.  Eceles.  cap.  28.  Hispani  autem, 
propter  hoc  quod  scriptum,  Non  possunt  filii  sponsi  lugere, 
quamdiu  cum  illis  est  sponsus,  infra  Quinquagesimam  Pas- 
chae  recusantes  jejunare,  litanias  suas  post  Pentecosten  po- 
suerunt. 

76  Conc.  Gerunden.  can.  2.  Ut  litaniaa  post  Pentecosten 
a  quinta  feria  usque  in  sabbatum  celebrentur.  So  it  is  in 
the  title  of  the  canon:  and  in  the  body  of  it,  Ut  per  hoc 
tiiduum  abstiuentia  celebretur.  Ibid.  can.  3.  Item  secunda 
litania  facienda  est  kalendis  Novembris. 

77  Conc.  Tolet.  5.  can.  1.  Ut  a  die  iduum  Decembrium 
litania  triduo  ubique  annua  successione  peragatur,  &c. 

78  Conc.  Tolet.  6.  can.  2.  Universalis  authoritate  cense- 
mus  concilii,  ut  hi  dies  litaniarum,  qua;  in  synodo  praemissa 
sunt  instituti,  annuo  recursu  omni  observatione  habeantur 
celeberrimi. 

79  Conc.  Tolet.  17.  can.  G.  Quando  priscorum  patrum  in- 
stitutio,  per  totum  annum,  per  singulorum  meusium  cursum, 

litaniarum  vota  decreverit  persolvenda decernimus,  ut 

deinceps  per  totum  annum,  in  cunctis  duodecim  mensibus, 
per  universas  Hispaniae  et  Galliarum  provincias  pro  statu 
ecclesia?  Dei,  pro  incolumitate  principis  nostri,  atque  salva- 
tione  populi,  et  indulgentia  totius  peccati,  et  a  cunctorum 
fidelium  cordibus  expulsione  diaboli,  exomologeses  votis 
gliscentibus  celebrentur. 
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Sert  11. 
Of  Ihe  dietinclion 
between  greuterand 
lesser  htaiiiLS. 


by  degrees  these  solemn  supplications  came  to  be 
used  weekly,  on  Wednesdaya  and  Fridays,  the  an- 
cient  stationary  days,  in  all  churches. 

In  the  mean  time,  Gregory  the 
Great  instituted  some  such  rogations 
at  Rome,  and  one  particularly  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  April,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  litania  septiformis,  because  he  ordered  the  church 
to  go  in  procession  in  seven  distinct  classes ;  first 
the  clergy,  then  the  laymen,  next  the  monks,  after 
them  the  virgins,  then  the  married  women,  next  the 
widows,  and  last  of  all  the  poor  and  the  children. 
This  is  mentioned  both  by  Gregory80  himself  and 
Walafridus  Strabo,81  who  give  it  the  name  of  litania 
major:  whence  some  have  been  led  into  a  mistake, 
to  think  the  Roman  litanies  were  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  greater  litanies  from  those  of 
Mamercus,  which  they  call  the  less.  So  Hamon 
L'Estrange,82  and  others,  in  their  accounts  of  these 
things.  But  the  French  writers  do  not  allow  of  this 
distinction.  Cellotius  m  says,  The  rogation  or  litania 
of  Mamercus,  was  always  dignified  with  the  title  of 
litania  major  by  their  old  writers,  as  well  as  that  of 
Gregory,  and  that  Gregory's  litany  was  of  little  use 
among  them.  It  is  certain,  the  council  of  Mentz,84 
and  the  Capitulars  of  Charles  the  Great,85  which  re- 
peat  the  words  of  that  council,  applied  the  name  of 
litania  major  to  their  own  rogations  before  Ascen- 
sion.  And  Cellotius  says,  Gaulterus  Aurelianensis 
and  Strabo  both  give  it  the  same  title.  But  still  he 
does  not  tell  us  what  they  mean  by  the  litania  minor, 
the  lesser  litany,  in  contradistinction  to  the  greater. 
If  the  reader  will  take  my  conjecture,  it  is  no  more 
but  the  known  form,  Kyrie,  eleison,  as  the  Latins 
read  it,  from  the  Greek,  Kvpu  i\ii)aov,  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us,  or,  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  them,  if 
they  were  praying  for  others.  As  this  was  the  con- 
stant  response  made  by  the  people  to  each  petition 
of  their  larger  supplications  for  the  catechumens 
and  others  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter) ;  so  it  was 
used  sometimes  by  itself,  in  all  their  offices,  as  a 
shorter  form  of  supplication :  and  then  it  had  the 
nature  of  a  litany  by  itself,  and  was  not  a  part  of  a 
larger  prayer.  This  is  evident  from  the  order  made 
in  the  council  of  Vaison,88  for  introducing  the  use  of 
it  into  the  French  churches :  Whereas,  say  they,  it 
is  a  very  useful  and  agTeeable  custom  in  the  Roman 
church,  and  all  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  the  East, 


to  use  the  frequcnt  repetition  of  the  Kyrie,  eleiaon, 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  with  great  alTection  and 
contrition  ;  we  therefore  decrec,  Tliat  the  same  holy 
custom  be  introduced  into  all  our  churches,  both  at 
moming  and  evening  prayer,  and  in  the  comniti- 
nion  service.  The  Greeks  usually  said,  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us,  without  adding  the  other  part.Christ, 
have  mercy  upon  us :  but  the  Latins  used  both 
clauses,  and  repeatcd  them  alternately,  as  we  now 
do,  first  the  minister,  and  thcn  the  people ;  whereas 
by  the  Greeks  the  supplication  was  made  by  the 
common  voice  of  all  together.  This  differcnce  is 
noted  by  Gregory  the  Great  ;87  but  it  does  not  detract 
from  our  observation,  but  rather  confirms  it,  that 
this  was  a  short  form  of  supplication  used  one  way 
or  other  in  all  churches,  and  that  as  a  part  of  all 
their  daily  offices  ;  whence  it  borrowed  the  name  of 
the  lesser  litany,  in  opposition  to  the  greater  litanies, 
which  were  distinct,  complete,  and  solemn  services, 
adapted  to  particular  times,  or  extraordinary  occa- 
sions.  I  must  note  further,  that  the  greater  litanies 
are  sometimes  termed  exomologescs,  confessions;88 
because  fasting,  and  weeping,  and  mourning,  and 
confession  of  sins,  was  usually  joined  with  supplica- 
tion  to  avert  God's  wrath,  and  reconcile  him  to  a 
sinful  people. 

Sometimes  to  these  solemn  suppli-  Sect  u 
cations  they  added  processions,  which  0f  °""  i,rocEMion»- 
at  first  had  nothing  of  harm  or  superstition  in  them  . 
for  they  were  only  of  the  same  nature  with  their 
processions  at  a  funeral,  when  they  carried  a  corpse 
with  the  solemnity  of  psalmody  to  its  interment. 
They  sometimes  made  their  processions,  and  some- 
times  their  litanies,  as  occasion  required,  in  the  open 
field :  but  here  was  no  pomp  of  relics,  nor  exposing 
of  the  eucharist  to  adoration,  in  such  solemnities ; 
they  only  carried  the  cross,  as  they  did  also  in  some 
of  their  night  processions  for  psalmody,  as  the  badge 
of  their  profession,  before  them.  Of  this  indeed 
there  are  some  instances  as  early  as  Chrysostom ; 
for  it  is  noted  in  his  Life  by  Palladius,89  that  his 
enemies  trampled  under  foot  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
which  the  people  carried  on  their  shoulders  as  they 
made  their  litanies  in  the  field.  And  in  those  vigils 
which  he  set  up  at  Constantinople  in  opposition  to 
the  Arians,  the  historians90  say,  they  had  silver 
crosses  given  them  by  the  empress  for  this  purpose. 
And  the  laws  of  Justinian91  expressly  provided,  That 


80  Greg.  lib.  11.  Ep.  2.    81  Strabo  de  Offic.  Eccles.  cap.  28. 
s-  L'Estrange,  Alliance,  cap.  4.  p.  100. 
83  Cellot.  Not.  in  Capitula  Gualteri  Aurelianensis.  Conc. 
t.  8.  p.  649. 
M  Conc.  Moguntin.  an.  813.  can.  33. 

85  Carol.  Capitular.  lib.  5.  c.  85. 

86  Conc.  Vasens.  2.  can.  3.  Quia  tam  in  sede  apostolica, 
quametiam  pertotas  Orientis  atque  Italiae  provincias,  dulcis 
et  nimium  salubris  consuetudo  intromissa  est,  ut  Kyrie,  elei- 
son,  frequentiuseumgrandi  affectu  ac  compunctione  dicatur: 
placuit  etiam  nobis,  ut  in  omuibus  ccclesiis  nostris  ista  con- 


suetudo  sancta,  et  ad  matutinum,  et  ad  missas,  et  ad  ves 
peram,  Deo  propiciante,  intromittatur. 

87  Greg.  lib.  7.  Ep.  64.  ad  Joan.  Syracusan. 

88  Vid.  Conc.  Moguntin.  can.  32. 

89  Palladius,  Vit.  Chrysost.  cap.  15.  p.  27.  in  Appendice, 
t.  2.  Crucis  signum  venerabile,  quod  illi  ferentes  in  hume- 
ris,  litanias  in  campo  agebant,  pedibus  suis  concultantes. 

90  Socrat.  lib.  6.  cap.  8.     Sozomen.  lib.  8.  cap.  8. 

91  Justin.  Novel.  123.  cap.  32.  Omnibtts  laicis  interdici- 
mus  litanias  facere  sine  sanctis  episcopis,  et  qui  sub  eis  sunt 
rcveiendissimis  clericis, sed  et  ipsas  honorandas  cruces 
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as  thcse  litanies  should  not  be  celebrated  without 
the  bishop  or  the  clergy ;  so  the  crosses  to  be  used  in 
these  solemnities  should  not  be  reposited  in  any 
places  but  the  churches,  nor  be  carried  by  any  but 
such  as  were  appointed.  And  because  in  these  so- 
leinn  processions  some  were  inchned  to  appear  in 
pomp  unsuitable  to  the  occasion,  with  gay  clothing, 
and  on  horseback  ;  therefore  both  these  things  were 
particularly  forbidden.  Sidonius92  notes  it  as  a 
great  absurdity  for  men  to  appear,  castorinati  ad 
litanias,  dressed  up  in  their  rich  beaver  cloths  at  a 
litany,  because  sackcloth  and  ashes  were  more  be- 
coming  such  solemnities,  which  were  intended  for 
fasting,  and  mourning,  and  supplication,  and  hu- 
miliation,  and  confession  of  sins,  after  the  example 
of  the  Ninevites,  in  their  solemn  addresses  to  God. 
And  for  this  reason  the  canons93  forbade  any  one  to 
appear  on  horseback  or  in  rich  apparel  at  the  ro- 
gation  solemnities,  but  rather  discalceate  in  sack- 
cloth  and  ashes,  unless  he  had  the  excuse  of  in- 
firmity  to  hinder  him.  For  these  rogations  were 
intended  to  implore  God's  mercy  in  the  most  humble 
manner;  and,  with  the  most  ardent  affections  of 
soul,  to  beseech  him  to  avert  all  sicknesses,  and 
plagues,  and  tribulations  ;  to  repel  the  evils  of 
pestilence,  war,  hail,  and  drought ;  to  compose  the 
temper  of  the  air,  so  that  it  may  be  for  the  health  of 
men's  bodies,  and  fertility  of  the  earth;  that  he 
would  keep  all  the  elements  in  due  order  and  har- 
mony,  and  grant  men  peaceable  times ;  as  Euche- 
rius94  relates  the  chief  heads  of  them  in  his  sermon 
upon  this  subject.  Whereas,  yet,  we  may  observe, 
no  prayers  or  intercessions  were  made  to  saints  or 
angels,  as  in  the  modern  litanies  of  the  Romish 
church,  but  to  God  only,  as  shall  be  showed  at 
large  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THAT  THE  DEVOTIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH 
WERE  PAID  TO  EVERY  PERSON  OF  THE  BLESSED 
TRINITY. 

Having  thus  distinguished  the  ambi- 
Proofsof  thenor-  guity   of  the  names   of  the   ancient 

6hip    of    Christ.    as 

the  son  of  God,  or  worship,  and  settled  the  true  mean- 

the  second  person  of  *■ 

!!ietheflreuStur7'  m&  °*"  them>  our  next  hiquiry  must  be 

into  the  object  of  the  Christian  wor- 

ship,  to  see  what  persons  they  were  to  whom  they 

paid  their  devotion.     That  which  makes  this  in- 


quiry  necessary,  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
omitted,  is  the  prevalency  of  two  contrary  errors 
too  much  reigning  in  these  later  ages ;  one  of  which 
asserts,  that  the  Father  alone  was  the  sole  objectof 
true  Divine  worship,  and  not  the  Son  or  Holy  Ghost  • 
and  the  other,  that  saints  and  angels  had  also  a  share 
in  it.  To  show  the  falseness  of  both  which  pretences 
I  shall  a  little  detain  the  reader  with  the  proofs 
and  evidences  of  the  contrary  assertions.  And  first 
to  show,  that  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
second  person  of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity,  was  the 
object  of  Divine  worship  in  all  ages,  we  will  begin 
with  the  original  of  Christian  worship,  and  carry 
the  inquiry  through  the  three  first  centuries.  For 
the  first  age,  the  Scripture  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  Christians'  practice.  For  not  to  insist  on  the 
precept  of  honouring  the  Son,  as  they  honoured  the 
Father ;  or  the  form  of  baptism,  in  which  they  are 
commanded  to  join  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
in  one  act  of  worship;  or  the  injunction  to  beheve 
in  the  Son,  as  they  believed  in  the  Father ;  with 
many  other  acts  of  internal  worship  peculiar  to  God 
alone ;  I  only  argue  from  their  example  and  practice. 
St.  Stephen,  the  protomartyr,  when  he  was  sealing 
his  ccnfession  with  his  blood,  breathed  out  his  last 
in  a  prayer  to  Christ,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spi- 
rit :"  and,  "  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge," 
Acts  vii.  59,  60.  St.  Paul  professes  he  never  baptized 
any  but  only  in  the  name  of  Christ,  1  Cor.  i.  13. 
And  his  common  forms  of  blessing  were  with  invo- 
cation  of  the  name  of  Christ :  "  Grace  be  to  you  and 
peace  from  God  the  Father,  and  from  our  Lord  Je- 
sus  Christ ;"  and,  "  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of 
the  Holy  Gho-t,  be  with  you  all :"  as  the  solemn 
forms  run  almost  in  all  his  epistles,  both  in  the  be- 
ginning  and  the  conclusion  of  them.  Nay,  so  com- 
mon  was  this  practice,  that  among  other  titles  of 
the  believers,  at  their  first  rise  and  appearance  in 
the  world,  they  were  distinguished  by  the  character 
of  those  that  called  on  the  name  of  Christ,  Acts  ix. 
14,  21 ;  1  Cor.  i.  2;  2  Tim.  ii.  22.  Some  critics,  I 
know,  would  have  the  phrase,  kiriKakovfiivoi  rb  bvopa 
Xpiorov,  to  be  taken  passively  only  for  those  who  were 
named  by  the  name  of  Christ,  that  is,  Christians ; 
but  this  criticism  is  of  no  weight ;  for  they  were 
called  invokers,  or  worshippers  of  Christ,  before  the 
name  Christian  was  known  in  the  world :  for  this 
name  was  not  used  till  some  time  after  St.  Paul's 
conversion,  when,  as  St.  Luke  says  expressly,  Acts 
xi.  26,  "  the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians  in 
Antioch."  But  they  were  worshippers  of  him  be- 
fore,  and  therefore  were  distinguished  by  the  cha- 


(cum  quibus  et  in  litaniis  ingrediuntur)   non  alibi  nisi  in 
venerabilibus  locis  reponi,  &c. 

92  Sidon.  lib.  5.  Ep.  7.  ad  Thaumastum.  p.  327.  Libenter 
incedunt  armati  ad  epulas,  albati  ad  exequias,  pelliti  ad 
ecclesias,  pullati  ad  nuptias,  castorinati  ad  litanias. 


93  Conc.  Mogunt.  can.  33.  Sicut  sancti  patres  nostri  in- 
stituerunt,  non  equitando,  nec  preciosis  vestibus  induti,  sed 
discalceati,  cinere  et  cilicio  induti,  nisi  infirmitas  impedie- 
rit.     Vide  Burchard.  lib.  13.  cap.  7. 

94  Eucher.  Hom.  de  Litaniis. 
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'  racter  of  the  men  that  called  upon  his  name.    Many 

other  such  like  evidences  are  obvious  to  any  one 

that  reads  the  Ncw  Testament:  I  only  add  that  of 

Revelation  v.  8—13,  where  the  church  in  heaven 

'  and  earth  together  is  represented  as  ofTering  both 

'  praycrs  and  hymns  to  Christ :  "  When  he  had  taken 

the  book,  the  four  beasts  and  four  and  twenty  elders 

'  fcll  down  before  the  Lamb,  having  cvery  one  of 

them  harps,  and  golden  vials  full  of  odours,  which 

i  are  the  prayers  of  saints.     And  thcy  sung  a  new 

song,  saying,  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and 

|  to  open  the  seals  thereof :  for  thou  wast  slain,  and 

hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood  out  of  every 

kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation ;  and 

Iiast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests  :  and 

we  shall  reign  on  the  earth.     And  I  beheld,  and  I 

hcard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the 

throne  and  the  beasts  and  the  elders  :  and  the  num- 

ber  of  them  was  ten  thousand  timcs  tcn  thousand, 

and  thousands  of  thousands ;  saying  with  a  loud 

voicc,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  re- 

'  ceive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength, 

and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing.     And  every 

■  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and 

'  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sca,  atid  all 

that  are  in   thcm,  hcard  I  saying,  Blessing,  and 

honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sit- 

teth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever 

and  ever." 

sect.  2.  We  have  here  scen  the  model  of  the 

1  mrTheSsecondScPmn'  worship  of  Christ,  as  begun  and  set- 
tled  in  the  practice  of  the  church  in 
the  first  agc.  And  we  shall  find  it  continued  in  the 
same  manner  in  those  that  followed  immediately 
after.  For  Pliny,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
1  second  century,  and,  as  a  judge  under  Trajan,  took 
the  confessions  of  some  revolting  Christians,  says, 
They  declared  to  him,  they  were l  used  to  meet  on 
a  certain  day  before  it  was  light,  and  among  other 
parts  of  their  worship,  sing  a  hymn  to  Christ,  as  to 
their  God.  Which  is  a  plain  indication  of  their 
worship  of  Christ  on  the  Lord's  day.  Not  long 
after  this  lived  Polycarp,  who2  joins  God  Ihe  Father 
and  the  Son  together  in  his  prayers  for  grace  and 
benediction  upon  men:    The  God  and  Father  of 


our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  Jcsus  Christ  himself, 

the  etcrnal  High  Priest,  the  Son  of  God,  build  you 

up  in  faith  and  truth,  and  in  all  meekness,  to  livc 

without  anger,  in  paticnce,  in  long-suffcring,  and 

forbcarancc,  and  givc  you  a  lot  and  part  among  the 

saints,  and  to  us  with  you,  and  to  all  them  that  arc 

under  heaven,  who  shall  believe  in  JesusChrist  our 

Lord,  and  in  his  Father,  who  raised  him  from  the 

dead.     And  so  he  begins   his  epistle,  Mercy  and 

peace  from  God  Almighty,  and  from  thc  Lord  Jesus 

Christ,  be  multiplied  unto  you.  And  when  he  came 

to  his  martyrdom,  he  made  a  prayer  to  God  at  the 

stakc,  before  he  was  burnt,  concluding  it  with  this 

doxology  to  the  whole   Trinity:8   I   praise  thee,  I 

bless  thee,  I  glorify  thee  for  all   things,  together 

with  the  eternal  and  heavenly  Jesus  Christ,  thy 

beloved  Son  ;  with  whom  unto  thee,  and  the  Holy 

Spirit,  be  glory  both  now  and  for  ever,  world  with- 

out  end.    Amen.     When  Polycarp  was  dcad,  the 

church  of  Smyrna  wrotc  a  circular  epistle  to  other 

churches,   to   give   an   account   of  his    sufferings, 

wherein  they  rclate    this   remarkable   occurrence, 

that  as  soon  as  he  vvas  dead,  the  Jews  suggested  to 

the  heathen  judge,  that  he  should  not  suffer  the 

Christians  to  take  Polycarp's  body  and  bury  it,  Lest 

thcy  should4  leave  their  crucified  Master,  and  be- 

gin  to  worship  this  other.     Not  considering,  says 

the  epistle,  that  we  can  never  either  forsake  the 

worship  of  Christ,  who  suffered  for  the  salvation  of 

all  those  who  are  saved  in  the  whole  world,  the  just 

for  the  unjust ;  or  worship  any  other.     For  we  wor- 

ship  him  as  being  the  Son  of  God  ;  but  the  martyrs 

we  only  love,  as  they  deserve,  for  their  great  affection 

to  their  King  and  Mastcr,  and  as  being  disciples  and 

followers  of  their  Lord,  whose  partners  and  fellow 

disciples  we  desire  to  be.     This  is  an  unanswerablc 

testimony,   to  prove  both  the  Divine   worship  of 

Christ,  as  the  true  Son  of  God,  and  that  no  martyr 

or  other  saint  was  worshipped  in  those  days.     Not 

long  after  this  lived  Justin  Martyr,  who,  in  his 

second  Apology,  to  wipe  off  the  charge  of  atheism, 

brought  against  them  by  the  heathens,  who  object- 

ed  to  them,  That  they  had  cast  off  the  worship  of 

God ;  answers,  That  they  worshipped  and  adored 

still  the   God  of  righteousness,  and  his  Son,  (that 


1  Plin.  lib.  10.  Ep.  97.  Affirmabant,  quod  essont  soliti 
stato  die  ante  lucem  convenire;  carmenquc  Cbristo,  quasi 
Deo,  dicere  secum  invicem. 

2  Polycarp.  Ep.ad  Philip.n.  12.  Deusautem  etPaterDo- 
rnini  nostri  Jesu  Cbristi ;  et  ipsesempiternus  Pontifex,  Dei 
Filius,  Christus  Jesus,  aedifioet  vos  in  fide  ct  veritate,  et  in 
onmi  mansuetudine,  &c. ;  et  dct  vobis  sortem  et  partem  inter 
sanctos  suos,  et  nobis  vobiscum,  et  omnibus  qui  sunt  sub 
ccelo,  qui  credituri  sunt  in  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Chris- 
tum  et  in  ipsius  Patrem. 

8  Martyrium  Polycarpi,  ap.  Coteler.  Patr.  Apostol.  t.  2. 
p.  199.  Jltpi  irdvTwv  aivw  at,  tif\oyw  at,  So^dX^w  at,  airv 
Tto  aiwviw  Kai  kirupaviw  'Itjcra  XcuTfo,  dyairiiTw  os  iratSi, 
fit&'  a  crcu  Kal  TlvtvfxaTi ' Ayi(o  j'j  oo£a  Kai  vvv,  Kai  els  tou? 
fiiWovTas  aiwvas"  '  Aftliv.  Eusebius,  lib.  4.  c.  15.  ex  Epist. 
2  r 


Ecclesi-x  Smyruensis,  reads  this  wilb  a  Iittle  variationof  tbe 
particles  :  Aia  t£  aiwvin  dp%itptws  'lijan  XcutS  tS  dya- 
7T1/TH  aniraiSos'  cV  s  crcn  avvavTw  iv  Ylvtv/iaTL^Ayiwti  S6£a, 
&c.  But  this  makes  no  alteration  in  (he  sense  ;  for  still  it 
concludes  with  a  doxology  to  the  three  Divine  persons : 
By  whiim  and  with  whom  unto  thee  and  the  Holy  Spirit  be 
glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

4  Smyrn.  Eccles.  Epist.  ap.  Euseb.  1.  4.  c.  15.  et  ap.  Co- 
teler.  p.  2(X).    Mij,  <f>iiaiv,  dqbtvTts  tov  t^avpwfitvov,  tstov 

cip£wvTat    crt/?£crrJai* dyvouvTt^,   oti    bte    tov   XpiTov 

ttcite    />:aTa\i7rMV   cW>/cro'ii£0a,    tov  inrip   T»js   tb  TravTos 

KOCflH    TCOV    (TW^O/itVWV     CToJTTJCUa?    TTaQovTa,  dftWfJLOV    virip 

dftapTwXwv,  «te  tTtpov  Tiva  at(3tadai'  thtov  ydp,  Xiov 
ovTa  th  BfS,  irpoaKWHfxtv'  tous  8i  fidpTvpas,  ais  /ua6ijTa« 
Ktzl  /txictJjTa?  tk  K.vpis,  dyairwfitv  c^iw?,  &C 
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came  from  him,  and  taught  both  them  and  the  host 
of  good  angels,  who  followed  him,  and  were  made 
like  unto  him,)  as  also  the  Holy  Spirit  of  prophecy:5 
to  these  they  paid  a  rational  and  true  honour,  as  they 
always  frankly  owned  to  all  such  as  were  disposed 
to  learn.  Bellarmine"  very  fraudulently  urges  this 
place,  to  prove  the  worship  of  angels :  as  if  Justin 
had  said,  that  they  worshipped  the  Father,  the  Son, 
the  angels,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  whereas  he  says 
nothing  of  the  worship  of  angels,  hut  that  the  an- 
gels  were  taught  by  the  Son,  and  that  the  Son,  to- 
gether  with  the  Father  and  Holy  Spirit,  were  the 
object  of  Christian  worship.  Which  he  repeats 
again  in  his  foresaid  Apology,7  saying,  in  answer  to 
the  same  objection,  that  they  could  demonstrate, 
that  as  they  worshipped  God  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  so  with  equal  reason  they  worshipped  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  second  place,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
prophecy  in  the  third,  knowing  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
the  Son  of  the  true  God.  For  whereas  the  heathens 
objected  further,  that  it  was  madness  in  them,  next 
to  the  immutable  and  true  God,  Maker  of  all  things, 
to  give  the  second  place  to  a  crucifkd  man,  he  tells 
them,  They  understood  not  the  mystery  of  tliis  prac- 
tice.  Which  shows,  that  as  they  worshipped  Christ, 
so  they  worshipped  him  as  the  true  Son  of  God, 
and  not  as  a  creature :  for  he  tells  the  emperors  a 
little  after,8  they  held  it  unlawful  to  worship  any 
but  God  alone.  Therefore  in  their  practice  they 
also  showed  their  belief  of  his  true  Divinity ;  since 
they  worshipped  him  only  upon  this  foundation  and 
supposition,  that  he  was  truly  God,  and  not  a  mere 
man ;  and  to  have  done  it  upon  any  other  supposi- 
tion,  had  been  gross  idolatry  by  their  own  confes- 
sion.  Which  I  wish  were  duly  considered  by  those 
who  now  write  against  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and 
absurdly  pretend  that  all  the  fathers  of  the  three 
first  ages  were  of  their  opinion.  For  this  is  only  to 
make  them  guilty  of  the  grossest  idolatry,  and  in- 
volve  them  in  a  monstrous  contradiction ;  whilst 
they  pretended  to  worship  none  but  God  alone,  and 
yet  gave  Divine  honour  to  one,  whom  (if  our  mo- 


dern  representers  say  true)  they  did  not  belicve  to 
be  truly  God  by  nature,  but  only  a  creature. 

But  to  go  on  with  the  inquiry,  as  to  what  con- 
cerns  the  object  of  their  worship  in  practice.  Athe- 
nagoras  answers  the  charge  of  athcism,  after  the 
same  manner  as  Justin  Martyr  had  done  before  him 
We  are  no  atheists,"  who  worship  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  and  his  Word  that  proceedeth  from  hini. 
Minucius  Felix,  to  another  objection,  That  they 
worshipped  a  crucified  man,  answers,  That  they 
were  mistaken  in  the  charge ;  for  he  whom  they 
worshipped 10  was  God,  and  not  a  mere  mortal  man : 
miserable  is  he  whose  hope  is  only  in  man ;  for  his 
help  is  at  an  end,  when  the  life  of  man  is  extinct. 
About  this  time  lived  Lucian  the  heathen,  who,  in 
one  of  his  Dialogues,  takes  notice  of  the  Christian 
worship.  For,  bringing  in  a  Christian  instructing 
a  catechumen,"  he  makes  the  catechumen  ask  this 
question,  By  whom  shall  I  swear?  And  he  that 
personates  the  Christian,  answers,  By  the  God  that 
reigns  on  high,  the  great,  immortal,  heavenly  God, 
and  the  Son  of  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  proceed- 
ing  from  the  Father,  one  in  three,  and  three  in  one. 
Take  these  for  your  Jupiter,  imagine  this  to  be  your 
God.  Which  evidently  shows,  that  Lucian  had 
learned  this  from  the  Christian  institutions,  that 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  wcre  the  object 
of  their  Divine  worship.  And  he  elsewhere  objects 
to  them  the  worship  of  their  crucified  impostor,12  as 
he  blasphemously  terms  our  blessed  Lord.  Not  long 
after  Irenajus,  speaking  of  the  miracles  which  the 
church  wrought  in  his  time,  particularly  in  casting 
out  devils,  says,  She  did  this13  not  hy  invocation  of 
angels,  nor  by  enchantments,  nor  by  any  other  wicked 
piece  of  curiosity,  but  by  directing  her  prayers,  clean, 
and  pure,  and  openly,  to  the  God  over  all ;  and  by 
invocating  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  she  works 
miracles  for  the  benefit  of  men,  and  not  for  their 
seduction.  And  that  this  was  so,  appears  further 
from  some  of  the  forms  of  prayer  used  then  in  the 
church  for  the  energumens  in  the  public  service, 
one  of  which  is  recorded  by  the  author  of  the  Con- 


5  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  5G.  'AX\'  iKiivov  te,  kciI  tov  irap' 
auTOu  Yiov  iXdovTa,  Kai  otoa£avTa  iifxas  TauTa,  Kat  tov 
twv  aWuiv  iirofxiviov  Kal  i^ofxotovfxivuiv  ayatiutv  ayyiXuiv 
GTpaTov,  Tlvtvfxd  Tt  to  irpoq^tjTtKov  n-tfiofjtttia   Kai  irpotr- 

KUVOVLt.IV,    &C. 

6  Bellarm.  de  Beatitud.  Sanctor.  lib.  1.  cap.  13.  t.  1. 
p.  1957. 

'  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  60.     Tov  Sti/xtovpyov — Kai  'l>)o-ovv 

XpKTTOV,  Xi6v  aUTOV  TOU  OVTUiS  OtOU  fXaQovTtS,   Kai  IV  OcU- 

Ttpa  X^Pa  i^ovTt^,  Tlvtvfxd  tl  Trpoq^ijTtKov  iv  TptTtj  Ttt^ti, 

OTL     LLtTOt     \6yOV    TLfXUtfXtV,     aTToSti^OfXtV.        It.     Dldl.      CUm 

Tryph.  p.  302,  he  styles  him  Qtov  io-xvpov  Kai  irpoaKvvt)- 
tov,  the  mighty  God  that  was  to  be  adored. 

8  Ibid.  p.  64.     Qtov  Liiv  llovov  ■trpotTKvvov/xtv,  &c. 

9  Athenag.  Legat.  pro  Christianis,  Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  Lat. 
t.  I.  p.  76.  Oi)K  itrfxiv  adtot,  dyovTts  tov  irotijTtjv  Tovot 
tov  nravTOS,  Kai  tov  irap'  ai}Tou  Aoyov. 

10  Minuc.  Dial.  p.  88.     Quod  religioni  nostrae  hominem 


noxium  et  crucem  ejus  adscribitis,  longe  de  vicinia  veritatis 
erratis,  qui  putatis  Deum  credi  aut  meruisse  noxium,  aut 
potuisse  terrenum.  Nae  ille  miserabilis,  cujus  in  homine 
mortali  spes  omnis  innititur :  totura  enim  ejus  auxilium  cum 
extincto  homine  finitur. 

11  Lucian.  Philopatris,  prope  iinem. 
'Y\J/tLtiSovTa  Otov,  fxiyav,  afxfipoTOV,  ovpaviuiva, 
Xiov  TlaTpos,  Tlvtvfxa  ck  ITaxpos  iKiroptvofxtvov, 
"Ev  iK  Tptutv,  Kai  i]~  ivos  Tpia, 
TauTa  vofxtX^t  Tjifva,  tov  6'  i)yov  Otov. 

12  Lucian.  de  Morte  Peregr.  p.  277.  'T6v  dvto-KoXoirttr- 
fxiiov  iKtivov  tyo(f>iaTt)V  irpoo-Kvvtiv. 

13  Iren.  lib.  2.  cap.  57.  Nec  invocationibus  angelicis  facit, 
nec  incantationibus,  nec  aliqua  prava  curiositate,  sed  munde 
et  pure  et  manifeste  orationes  dirigens  ad  Dominum,  qui 
omnia  fecit,  et  nomen  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  invocans, 
virtutes  secundum  utilitates  hominum,  sed  non  ad  seduc- 
tionem  perficit. 
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stitutions,14  dirccted  pcrsonally  to  Christ,  undcr  the 
title  of  the  only  begotten  God,  who  binds  thc  strong 
one,  that  is,  the  devil :  which  praycr  I  nced  not  re- 
peat  here,  bccause  the  reader  may  find  it  at  lcngth 
hcrcafter15  in  the  service  of  the  catechumens. 

About  the  same  time  with  Irenaeus  lived  Thco- 
philus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  who,  though  he  does  not 
expressly  mention  the  worship  of  Christ,  yet  he  ac- 
knowlcdges  him  to  be  God  of  God,18  and  says  the 
I  world  was  made  by  him :  For  when  the  Father  said, 
"  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image,"  he  spake 
this  to  no  other,"  but  to  his  own  Word  and  his  own 
Wisdom,  that  is,  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  Whom 
he  expressly  styles  by  the  name  of  Trinity18  in  the 
Godhead;  and  says  elsewhere,  that  God  is  to  be 
worshipped,  and  nothing 19  else  besides  him,  who  is 
the  true  God,  the  ordaincr  of  kings ;  who  may  be 
honoured,  but  not  worshipped,  because  they  are 
only  men,  and  not  God.  From  all  which  it  is  easy 
to  infer,  that  Theophilus  thought  Christ  the  object 
of  Divine  worship,  as  the  living  and  true  God ;  and 
that  it  would  he  idolatry  to  give  Divine  worship  to 
Christ,  upon  any  other  supposition,  than  that  he 
is  true  God  as  well  as  man. 

In  the  same  age,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  is  an 
illustrious  witness  of  this  practice.  For  in  his  ex- 
hortation20  to  the  Gentiles,  he  styles  him  the  living 
God,  that  was  then  worshipped  and  adored :  Believe, 
says  he,  0  man,  in  him  who  is  both  man  and  God : 
believe,  0  man,  in  him  who  suffered  death,  and  yet 
is  adored  as  the  living  God.  In  the  end  of  his 
Pacdagogue,  he  himself  addresses  his  prayers  to  the 
Son  jointly  with  the  Father,  in  these  words :  Be 
merciful  to  thy  children,  0  Master,  0  Father,  thou 
Ruler  of  Israel,  O  Son,  and  Father,  who  are  both 
One,  our  Lord.21  And  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
book,  he  has  this  doxology  to  the  whole  Trinity : 
Let  us  give  thanks22  to  the  only  Father  and  Son,  to 
the  Son  and  the  Father,  to  the  Son,  our  Teacher  and 
Master,  with  the  Holy  Spirit ;  one  in  all  respects ; 
in  whom  are  all  things ;  by  whom  all  things  are  one ; 
by  whom  is  eternal  existence ;  whose  members  we 
are ;  whose  is  the  glory  and  the  ages ;  who  is  the 
perfect  good,  the  perfect  beauty,  all-wise,  and  all-j  ust : 
to  whom  be  glory,  both  now  and  for  ever.    Amen. 


Contemnorary  withClemens  was  Athenogencs  the 
martyr,  who  suffexed  about  the  year  196.  St.  Ba- 
sil23  says,  He  composed  a  sacrcd  hymn,  selting  forth 
the  glory  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  From  whence  we 
may  collcct,  that  it  did  the  same  for  Christ  as  the 
Son  of  God.  Thc  learned  Doctor  Cave,21  by  a  little 
mistake  of  what  St.  Basil  says,  supposes  Atheno- 
gencs  to  have  been  the  author  of  those  two  ancient 
hymns,  called  the  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns, 
which  the  reader  will  find  rclated  at  lcngth25  hcrc- 
after,  undcr  the  titles  of  the  Great  Doxology,  "  Glory 
be  to  God  on  high,"  &c,  and  the  Hymmts  Lucernalis. 
But  it  is  plain  fiom  St.  Basil,  that  thc  hymn  of 
Athenogencs  was  distinct  from  these.  For  he 
makes  no  mention  of  the  Morning  Hymn,  and  says 
expressly  of  the  Evening  Hymn,  that  he  knew  not 
who  was  the  author  of  it.  However,  it  was  a  hymn 
of  ancient  use  in  the  church,  addressed  immediately 
to  Christ,  and-containing  this  doxology  to  the  wholc 
Trinity,  'Yfivovfiiv  TiaTtpct,  Kai  Y\6v,  Kcti"Aytov  Mvtvfict 
Qtov,  We  laud  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  of 
God.  Which  St.  Basil  urges,  as  we  do  here,  as  a 
distinct  testimony  from  that  of  Athenogenes,  and  as 
a  further  instance  of  the  church's  ancient  practice 
in  giving  Divine  honour  and  worship,  not  only  to 
the  Father,  but  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

About  the  same  time,  suffered  Andronicus  the 
martyr :  in  the  Acts  of  whose  passion  it  is  objected 
to  him  by  the  heathen  judge,26  that  Christ  whom  he 
invocated  and  worshipped,  was  a  man  that  had  suf- 
ferecl  under  the  government  of  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
that  the  Acts  of  his  passion  were  then  extant.  Their 
worship  of  Christ  was  so  well  known  to  the  hea- 
thens,  that  at  every  turn,  we  see,  it  was  objected  to 
them.  And  their  answer  was  always  the  same,  that 
they  worshipped  him  indeed,  but  not  as  a  mere 
man,  but  God,  the  Son  of  God  by  nature,  and  af 
the  same  substance  with  the  Father.  Which  is  the 
answer  that  Tertullian  (who  is  the  last  writer  of  the 
second  age)  makes  to  this  objection.  For  whereas 
it  was  objected,27  that  they  were  worshippers  of  a 
man,  whom  all  the  world  knew  to  be  a  man,  and 
the  Jews  had  condemned  as  a  man :  to  this  he  an- 
swers,29  not  by  denying  that  they  worshipped  him, 
but  by  explaining  the  reasons  and  foundation  of 


"  Constit.  lib.  8.  cap.  7.      15  Book  XIV.  chap.  5.  sect.  7. 

16  Theoph.  ad  Autolyc.  lib.  2.  p.  130.     8eds  wv  6  Adyos, 

KCU    £K  QtOU  TTtCpUKWS. 

17  Ibid.  lib.  2.  p.  114.  Ouk  dXXw  oi  tlvi  iipi\Kt,  Tlotticrw- 
fliv,  dXV  h  ™  iauTou  Aoyw,  Kai  Tt\  iauTou  Socpia. 

18  Ibid.  lib.  2.  p.  106.  Tuvoi  TpiaSos  tou  Qtou,  Kal  tou 
Aoyou  aiiTOu  Kal  tJjs  Soduas  uutou. 

19  Ibid.  lib.  1.  p.  30.  8ta>  oe  tio  oi/tojs  Qtw  Kai  aXt\dtX 
trpo<TKVvw",  &C. 

20  Clem.  Cohort.  ad  Gent.  p.  84.  Edit.  Oxon.  ITio-teuo-oi', 
avQpwTre,  avdpwirw  Kai   Oew'  iri^evaov,  avdpwtre,  Tw   tra- 

QoVTl,   KUL    TT pOO-KWOflivw  QlW  ^WVTt. 

21  Id.  Paedagog.  lib.  3.  c.  12.  p.  311.  "IXaBt  toTs  ctois, 
nraiiaywye,  TlaTep,  fivioxe  'I<rpai;X,  Yie  Kai  TJctTep,  'iv 
a/i<pw,  Kuptt. 

2  p  2 


22  Ibid.  p.  eadera.  Tu>  fiovw  IlaTpt  Kai  Tlw,  Ylw  Kai 
TlaTpi,  iratSaywyw  Kal  8i5ao-Ka\w  Tiw,  ouv  Kai  tui  ' Ayiw 
\lveup.aTL'  ■KiivTa  tw  ivi'  iv  w  tcl  TrcivTa,  &c.  w  t)  do£a  Kai 
vvv,  Kai  fts  toiis  aiujfas'  'A/utif.  Vid.  Strom.  lib.  7.  cap.  7. 
p.  851.     'S.ifieiv  iyKikivSfLtQa  tou  Aoyov,  &c. 

23  Basil.  de  Spir.  Sancto,  cap.  29.  t.  2.  p.  359. 

24  Cave,  Hist.  Liter.  vol.  1.  p.  60. 

25  See  chap.  10.  sect.  9.  chap.  11.  sect.  5. 

26  Acta  Andronici,  ap.  Baron.  an.  290.  n.  26.  Non  scis, 
quem  invocas  Christum,  hominem  quendam  factum,  sitb 
custodia  Pontii  Pilati  punitum ;  cujus  cxtant  Acta  passionis  ? 

27  Tertul.  Apol.  eap.  21.  Sed  et  vulgus  jam  scit  Chris- 
tum,  ut  aliquein  hominum,  qualem  Judaci  judicaverunt,  quo 
facilins  quis  nos  hominis  cultores  existimaverit. 

28  Ibid.    Hunc  ex  Deo  prolatum  didiciinus,  et  prolatione 
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their  worship,  because  tliey  knew  him  to  be  the  true 
natural  Son  of  God,  by  a  spiritual  generation,  and 
therefore  called  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  because  he 
was  of  one  and  the  same  essence  or  substance.  For 
God  was  a  Spirit ;  and  the  Son  was  Spirit  of  Spirit, 
and  God  of  God,  as  Light  is  of  Light.  In  that 
manner  he  was  begotten  of  God,  so  as  to  be  God 
and  the  Son  of  God,  as  they  were  both  one.  In 
another  place,  dissuading  Christian  women  from 
marrying  with  unbelievers,  among  other  arguments, 
he  uses  this,29  That  in  such  a  family  there  could  be 
no  mention  of  God,  no  invocation  of  Christ,  no 
cherishing  of  faith  by  their  joint  reading  of  the 
Scripture.  At  the  same  time,he  tells  us,30  a  Christian 
could  pray  to  no  other  but  the  eternal,  the  living, 
and  true  God :  he  could  not  ask  such  things,  as 
they  were  wont  to  ask  in  prayer,  of  any  other  but 
him,  from  whom  he  knew  he  could  obtain  them, 
and  who  alone  was  able  to  give  them.  Now,  this 
had  been  absurd  and  ridiculous  arguing  to  the  hea- 
thens,  had  not  Christians  believed  Christ  to  be  the 
eternal,  living,  and  true  God.  Their  arguments 
might  easily  have  been  retorted,  and  charged  with 
contradiction  ;  and  they  would  have  stood  self-con- 
demned  by  their  own  practice,  if,  whilst  they  were 
arguing  against  the  heathen  idols  upon  this  foot 
that  nothing  was  to  be  worshipped  but  the  eternal, 
living,  and  true  God,  they  themselves  had  wor- 
shippedone  who  fell  short  of  that  character.  There- 
fore  we  must  conclude,  that  as  it  is  plain  from 
the  foregoing  testimonies,  that  Christians  did  give 
Divine  worship  to  Christ  in  this  age,  so  they  did 
it  only  upon  this  supposition,  that  he  was  the 
eternal,  living,  and  true  God,  as  the  eternal  Son  of 
the  eternal  Father ;  and  that  however  they  differed, 
as  far  as  it  was  necessary  for  a  Father  and  Son  to  be 
distinct,  yet  they  were  but  one  Creator,  and  one  God. 
sect.  3  ^e  are  now  come  to  the  third  cen- 

dgS&lukS  tury,  where  we  have  first  an  illus- 

tlurd  century.  ^j^    testjmony    fQr    tne    WOrship    of 

Christ  as  God,  in  the  Fragments  of  Caius,  a  Roman 
presbyter,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  out  of  his  book 
called  The  Labyrinth,  written  against  Artemon,  one 
of  the  first  that  appeared  against  the  Divinity  of 
our  Saviour.  Here,  among  many  other  things, 
showing  the  novelty  of  that  heresy,  he  observes,31 
There  were  anciently  many  psalms  and  hymns  com- 


posed  by  the  brethren,  and  transcribed  by  the  faith- 
ful,  setting  forth  the  praises  of  Christ  as  the  Word 
of  God,  and  ascribing  Divinity  to  him.  And  that 
such  sort  of  hymns  were  used  in  the  service  of  the 
church,  we  learn  from  another  passage  in  the  same 
Eusebius,  taken  out  of.the  council  of  Antioch  against 
Paulus  Samosatensis,  the  heretical  bishop  of  An- 
tioch,  about  the  middle  of  this  century.  For  there 
he  is  charged  as  giving  orders  w  to  forbid  the  use  of 
such  psalms  or  hymns  as  were  used  to  be  sung  in 
the  church  to  the  honour  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
under  pretence  that  they  were  only  the  novel 
compositions  of  late  and  modern  authors  :  whilst,  in 
the  mean  time,  he  suborned  women  on  the  great 
day  of  the  Lord's  passion,  (or  the  resurrection,  for 
pascha  will  signify  both,)  to  sing  hymns  composed  to 
his  own  honour ;  where,  among  other  things,  he 
that  would  not  allow  Christ  any  other  but  an 
earthly  original,  was  not  ashamed  to  hear  himself 
blasphemously  extolled  as  an  angel  come  down  from 
heaven  ;  which,  as  those  holy  fathers  observe,  was 
enough  to  make  a  hearer  tremble.  And  for  this 
insolent  attempt  against  the  Divinity  and  worship 
of  Christ,  that  hcretical  bishop  was  anathematized 
and  deposed. 

A  little  before  this  time,  Nepos,  an  Egyptian  bi- 
shop,  composed  psalms  and  hymns  for  the  use  of  the 
church,  which  are  commended  by  Dionysius,33  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  as  a  useful  work  for  the  edification 
of  the  brethren.  And,  probably,  they  might  be  some 
of  those  hymns  which  Paulus  Samosatensis  dis- 
carded  as  novel  inventions  of  modern  aulhors, 
though  hymns  of  the  like  nature  had  been  in  use 
from  the  first  foundation  of  the  church.  Dion  vsius 
of  Alexandria  was  one  of  those  who  opposed  the 
practice  of  Paulus  Samosatensis  by  his  letters,  though 
he  was  not  present  in  the  council;  and  he  is  com- 
mendcd  by  St.  Basil,3'  as  one  that  always  used  this 
form  of  doxology  :  To  God  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  be 
glory  and  dominion  now  and  for  ever,  world  with- 
out  end.  Amen.  But  we  have  more  pregnant  testi- 
monies  from  the  works  of  Origen  in  the  beginningof 
this  century.  In  his  fifth  Book  against  Celsus,  he 
tells  us,  That  they  could  not  lawfully  worship  angelffl 
but  thcy  might  and  did  worship  the  Son  of  God.  All 
prayers,  says  he,  and  supplications,35  and  interces- 


generatum,  et  idcirco  Filium  Dei,  et  Deum  dictum  ex  unitate 

substautise  :  nam  et  Deus  Spiritus. Ita  de  Spiritu  Spi- 

ritus,  et  de  Deo  Deus,  ut  lumen  de  lumine  accensum, 

ita  quod  de  Deo  profectum  est,  Deus  est,  et  Dei  Filius,  et 
uuus  ambo. 

29  Tertul.  ad  Uxor.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  Qua;  Dei  mentio?  qua; 
Christi  invocatio  ?  ubi  ibmenta  fidei  de  Scripturarum  inter- 
lectione  ? 

30  Id.  Apol.  cap.30.  Nos  pro  salute  imperatoris  Deum 
invocamus  aeternum,  Deum  verum,  Deum  vivum,  &c.  Haec 
ab  alio  orare  non  possum,  quam  a  quo  me  scio  consecutu- 
rum,  quoniam  et  ipse  est  qui  solus  praestat. 


31  Euseb.  lib.  5.  cap.  28.  M^aX/ioi  61  lio-ot  kcu  coouj  doi\- 
cpuiv,  dirapxn^  vtto  ttituiv  ypa<piiaai,  tov  Aoyov  tb  0tS  tov 
XpiToi/  v/ivicrt  Sio\oyuvTis. 

32  Conc.  Antioch.  Epist.  Synod.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  cap.  30. 
^aX/jesdi  tov?  th  TbvK.vpiov  h)t.u>v'  \i\?zv  Xpirj-rdf  iraiaas, 
<is  oij  VLuiTipHS  Kai  viwTipuiv  dvopuiv  0-vyypdfi/j.aTa,  &C. 

33  Dionys.  de  Promission.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  cap.  21 
'Aya7rai  fHiruiTa — rijs  te  \]/a\p\.u>oiai,  »;  /JEXP'  vvv  to.WoJ 
tuiv  aCfXcpuiv  ivdvp.uvTai. 

31  Basil.  de  Spir.  Sancto,  cap.  29. 

35  Origen.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  5.  p.  233.  Tldaav  p.iv  ydp 
Stiimv,    Kai    Trpocriv\iiv,    Kai    'ivTivfciv,    Kai    ivxaptaTian, 
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sions,  and  thanksgivings,  are  to  be  sent  np  to  God 
the  Lord  of  all,  by  the  High  Priest  who  is  above  all 
angels,  being  the  living  Word  and  God.  And  we 
can  also  pray  to  the  Word  himself,  and  make  inter- 
cessions  to  him,  and  give  thanks,  and  make  suppli- 
cations  to  him,  if  we  rightly  understand  how  prayei 
is  to  be  taken  in  propriety  of  speech,  or  with  some 
restriction.  Ile  means,  that  prayers  offered  to  the 
Son  of  God,  considered  as  a  Son,  redound  to  the  Fa- 
ther,  as  the  fountain  of  the  Deity  :  as  Bishop  Bull*6 
iudiciously  explains,  and  vindicates  this  passage 
from  the  unjust  exeeptions  which  Huetius  makes 
against  it.  As  he  does  also  another  passage  in  the 
eighth  Book,  where  Origen  more  largely  asserts  the 
worship  of  Christ  against  the  common  objection 
renewed  by  Celsus,  That  the  Christians  worehipped 
one  that  had  but  lately  appeared  in  the  world. 
Celsus  had  thns  formed  the  objection  with  all  the 
art  and  force  he  was  able :  If  the  Christians,  says 
he,  worshipped  no  other  but  one  God,37  their  argu- 
nients  mightbe  of  some  weight  and  force  against 
olhers ;  but  now  they  give  immense  honour  and 
worship  to  tliis  new  upstart,  who  so  lately  made  his 
appearance  in  the  world,  and  yet  think  they  commit 
no  offence  against  God,  though  they  give  Divine 
worship  to  his  servant.  To  this  Origen  replies, 
not  by  dissembling,  or  denying,  or  diminishing  the 
worship  of  Christ,  but  by  asserting  it  upon  such 
grounds  and  principles,  as  show  that  Father  and 
Son  can  be  but  one  God;  and  that  to  worship  two 
persons  under  such  relation  and  economy  of  real 
Father  and  Son,  cannot  be  to  worship  two  Gods. 
If  Celsus,  says  he,  had  understood  the  meaning  of 
this,  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one ;"  or  what  the  Son 
of  God  says  in  his  prayer,  "As  I  and  thou  are  one," 
he  would  never  have  imagined  that  we  worship  any 
but  the  God  who  is  over  all.  For  he  saith,  "  The 
Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  the  Father."  But  that  no 
one  may  think  that,  in  saying  this,  we  run  over  to 
those  who  deny  the  Father  and  Son  to  be  two  hy- 
postases  or  persons,  (meaning  the  Sabellians,)  let 
him  consider  that  which  is  said,  "All  they  that  be- 
Heved  were  of  one  heart  and  one  soul,"  that  he  may 
understand  this,  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one."  We 
therefore  worship  one  God,  as  I  have  showed,  the 
Father  and  the  Son  ;  and  our  reasoning  stands  still 
in  full  force  against  others ;  neither  do  we  give  Di- 
vine  honour  to  an  upstart  being,  as  if  he  had  no 
existence  before.  For  we  believe  him,  when  he  says, 
"  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am ;"  and  again,  "  I  am  the 
Truth."  Neither  is  any  of  us  of  so  mean  and  servile 
understanding,  as  to  imagine,  that  the  substance  of 


Trulh  had  not  a  being  before  the  appearance  of 
Christ  in  tlie  tlesh.  Therefore  we  worehip  the 
Father  of  Truth,  and  the  Son,  who  is  the  Truth, 
two  things  in  personal  subsistence,  but  one  in  agree- 
ment,  and  consent,  and  idcntity  of  will,  oira  ivo 
rjj  vwo<TTaoit  Trpaypara,  iv  H  Ty  bpovoiq,  cai  rj?  ovp- 
tpLovia,  Kai  ry  TavTorqri  tov  /3ouX»//iaroc  :  SO  that  who- 
ever  sees  the  Son,  who  is  the  brightness  of  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person, 
sees  God  in  him,  as  being  the  true  image  of  God. 
Now  Celsus  imagines,  that  because  together  with 
God  we  worship  his  Son,  it  follows  upon  our  own 
principles,  that  we  may  not  only  worship  God, 
but  his  ministers  and  servants.  And,  indeed,  if  he 
meant  the  true  servants  of  God,  after  his  only  be- 
gotten  Son,  such  as  Michael  and  Gabriel,  and  the 
rest  of  the  angels  and  archangels,  and  stood  up  for 
the  worship  of  these ;  perhaps,  taking  worship,  and 
the  acts  of  the  worshippers,  in  a  sound  and  quali- 
fied  sense,  (he  means  the  common  respect  of  love 
and  honour,  wliich  is  due  to  good  angels,)  we  might 
say  something  proper  upon  this  head;  but  now, 
when  he  understands  by  the  servants  of  God,  only 
the  devils  whom  the  Gentiles  worship,  he  does  not 
oblige  us  by  any  just  consequence  to  worship  such 
as  these,  whom  the  Scripture  assures  us  to  be  only 
servants  of  the  wicked  one,  the  prince  of  this  worlcl, 
and  the  author  of  apostacy  from  God.  We  refuse 
to  worship  all  such,  as  knowing  them  to  be  no  serv- 
ants  of  God ;  for  had  they  been  servants,  we  should 
not  have  called  them  devils ;  but  we  worship  one 
God,  and  his  only  Son,  and  Word,  and  Image,  with 
supplications  and  prayers  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power,  offering  our  prayers  to  God  over  all  by  his 
only  begotten  Son ;  to  whom  we  first  present  them, 
beseeching  him  who  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins, 
as  our  High  Priest,  to  offer  our  prayers,  and  sacri- 
fices,  and  intercessions  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all 
things.  Therefore  our  faith  relies  only  upon  God, 
by  his  Son  who  confirms  it  in  us.  And  therefore 
Celsus  has  no  reason  or  colour  for  his  charge  of 
sedition,  or  departing  from  God  upon  the  account 
of  his  Son ;  for  we  worship  the  Father,  whilst  we 
admire  and  adore  the  Son,  who  is  his  'Word,  and 
Wisdom,  and  Truth,  and  Righteousness,  and  what- 
ever  else  we  are  taught  to  believe  of  the  Son  of  God, 
begotten  of  such  a  Father. 

I  have  recited  this  passage  at  length,  not  only 
because  it  is  such  a  full  proof  of  the  matter  of  fact, 
that  the  Christians  did  give  Divine  honour  and  wor- 
ship  to  the  Son  ;  but  also  because  it  shows  us  upon 
what  principle  and  foundation  they  did  it ;  viz.  as 


dvaTTtfiirTiov  tio  iiri  TrdtjL  Otto,  Sta  tov  iiri  irdvTtov  dyyi- 
\<ov  dpy_npitos.  in\\fv)(ov  Aoyou  Kai  Stov'  Sty\tj6fitQa  Si  Kai 
aiiTov  tou  Aoyov,  Kai  ivTtv£6/uLtda  avTto,  Kai  irpotjtv^ofxt- 
6a  Si,  idv  SvvtofjLtQa  KaTaKOVttv  t»/s  irtpi  irpotjtvxjis 
KvpLo\e£ias  fcctl  KaTaxpijtreios'  dyyi\ovs  ydp  KaXitrai — 
ovk  tv\oyov. 


35  Bull.  Defens.  Fid.  Nicen.  sect.  2.  cap.  9.  n.  15.  p.  199. 

87  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  8.  p.  385.  Celsi  verba :  Ei  p.iv  e»i 
pijSiva  d\\ov  i&tpdirtvov  ovtol,  ■jr\»'ii/  iva  Otov,  j)v  dv  tis 
avTots  (cois  Trpos  toiis  aWous  aTevi)?  X.oyos'  vvvi  Si  tov 
ivayxps  apavivra  tovtov  viro&pi)tjKtvHiTL,  &c.  Vid.  Orig 
Ilfpi  tvx>is,  n.  49  et  50;   and  Bp.  FelTs  note  upon  it. 
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bcing  the  true  Son  of  God,  and  one  God  with  the 

Father.  For  though  Huetius  has  excepted  against 
some  words  in  this  passage,  as  derogatory  to  the 
Son  ;  and  the  modern  Arians  have  abused  it  to 
patronize  their  heresy;  and  the  Romanists  would 
fain  draw  it  into  a  proof  for  the  worship  of  angels  ; 
yet  I  dare  be  bold  to  say,  there  is  not  a  tittle  in  it, 
when  rightly  understood,  to  countenance  any  of 
their  suggestions :  but  as  it  is  a  solid  proof  of  the 
matter  of  fact,  so  it  is  an  illustrious  evidence  of 
Origen's  belief,  and  clear  explication  of  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead.  For  excepting  that  sort  of  unity, 
which  Origen  and  all  catholic  writers  reject  as  in- 
consistent  with  a  real  Trinity,  that  is,  the  unity  of 
hypostases,  or  persons,  which  none  but  Sabellians 
and  their  followers  maintain  ;  he  asserts  all  other 
kinds  of  unity,  in  opposition  to  Arians,  who  denied 
the  unity  of  essence  or  nature,  and  made  the  Son 
to  bc  of  a  different  substance  from  the  Father,  as  a 
created  Being;  in  opposition  to  the  Marcionites, 
and  such  other  heretics,  as  rnaintained  contrary 
principlcs,  one  good,  and  another  evil,  in  the  God- 
head ;  in  opposition  to  the  Tritheites,  who  brought 
in  the  proper  doctrine  of  three  Gods,  by  dcnying 
the  subordination  and  relation  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  and  asserting  three  co-ordinatc  and 
independent  principles,  and  baptizing  in  the  name 
of  three  such  dvapxoi,  avalrtoi,  and  dytwijTot,  (as  the 
Apostolieal  Canons3Scall  them,)  three  unoriginated 
and  unbegotten  principles,  wholly  independent  of 
one  another ;  in  opposition  to  Hieracas  and  the 
Triformians,  who  absurdly  divided  the  Trinity  into 
three  parts  of  one  whole  ;  and  finally,  in  opposition 
to  all  that  swarm  of  heretics,  who  distinguished, 
with  the  Cerdonians,  between  the  God  of  justice 
and  the  God  of  goodness,  styling  the  one  the  God 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets;  and  the  other,  the 
Father  of  Christ  and  God  of  the  gospel.  Origen,  I 
say,  in  opposition  to  all  these,  asserts  every  sort  of 
unity,  except  the  Jewish  and  Sabellian  notion  of 
unity,  which  confines  the  Divine  nature  to  one  per- 
son.  For,  in  saying  first  that  the  Son  is  the  express 
and  true  image  of  God  the  Father,  he  asserts  the  iden- 
tity  of  nature,  against  Arius ;  and  so  could  not  believe 
him  to  be  a  creature  of  a  different  substance  or  na- 
ture,  but  as  a  true  Son,  of  the  same  essence  with  his 
Father,  and  equal  to  him  in  all  infinite  and  Divine 
perfections.  2.  In  saying  that  he  was  a  Son,  deriv- 
ing  his  original  from  the  Father,  and  not  another 
independent  being,  he  maintains  the  unity  of  prin- 
ciple,  and  reserves  to  the  Father  the  privilege  of 
being  the  fountain  of  the  Deity ;  and,  consequently, 
opposes  the  heresy  of  the  Tritheites,  who  maintain 
three  co-ordinate  and  independent  principles,  and 
destroy  the  monarchy,  and  make  three  Creators  in- 


stcad  of  onc,  by  destroying  the  due  subordination 
and  relation  of  the  Son  lo  the  Father.  3.  In  say- 
ing  that  the  Father  and  Son  are  one  in  agreement, 
and  consent,  and  identity  of  will,  he  asserts  the 
unity  of  operation,  creation,  and  government :  which 
dcstroys  the  heresy  of  those  who  maintained  con- 
trary  principles  in  the  Godhead.  4.  In  sayin^ 
that  the  Son  was  equal  to  the  Father  in  all  infinite 
pcrfections,  he  rejects  the  absurdity  of  those  who 
dreamed  of  three  parts  in  the  Divine  nature.  5. 
In  asserting  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  the  Creator  and 
God  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  maintains  the  unity 
of  Providence,  and  refutes  thc  heresy  of  those  who 
maintained  that  the  Creator  and  God  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  a  different  God  from  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  So  that  he  maintains  all 
sorts  of  unity,  except  personal  unity,  which  cannot 
consist  with  a  real  Trinity  in  the  Godhead.  And 
upon  this  foot  he  answers  the  objection  of  Celsus, 
who  charged  the  Christians  with  polytheism,  for 
giving  Divine  honour  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Having  made  this  short  and  useful  digrcssion 
npon  this  celebratcd  passage  of  Origen,  to  vindicate 
it  from  the  abuses  of  the  modern  Arians,  I  now  re- 
turn  to  the  history  of  fact,  to  show  that  Divine 
worship  was  given  to  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God. 
And  of  this  there  is  further  evidence  in  Origen :  for 
this  is  not  the  only  place  in  which  he  is  put  to  vin- 
dicate  the  worship  of  Christ  from  the  charge  of 
polytheism,  which  is  frequently  repeated  by  Celsus. 
In  the  third  Book39  Celsus  objects,  That  they  wor- 
shipped  one  who  was  apprehended  and  put  to 
death ;  in  which  respect  they  were  no  better  than 
the  Getee,  who  worshipped  Zamolxis  ;  and  the  Ci- 
licians,  Mopsus ;  and  the  Acarnanes,  Amphilochus ; 
and  the  Thebans,  Amphiaraus ;  and  the  Lebadians, 
Trophonius.  In  replying  to  which,  Origen  says, 
They  offered  their  prayers  to  Christ,  as  Mediator 
between  God  and  men,  who  conferred  the  blessings 
of  the  Father  upon  men,  and  presented  their  prayers, 
as  High  Priest,  to  the  God  over  all.  Not  long  after, 
Celsus40  repeats  the  charge  again,  That  they  who 
ridiculed  the  heathens  for  worshipping  Jupiter, 
whose  sepulchre  the  Cretians  could  show,  did  them- 
selves  worship  one  that  was  laid  in  the  grave.  In 
the  seventh  Book,  he  renews  the  impeachment  three 
times,  bidding  the  Christians41  not  be  so  ridiculous 
as  to  revile  the  heathen  gods  as  idols,  whilst  they 
worshipped  a  God  of  their  own  more  wretched 
than  any  idol,  and  not  so  much  as  an  idol,  for  that 
he  was  truly  dead.  If  they  had  a  mind  to  innovate 
in  worshipping  a  dead  man,42  they  might  with  more 
reason,  he  thinks,  have  chosen  Hercules,  or  jEscu- 
lapius,  or  Orpheus,  or  Anaxarchus,  or  Epictetus,  or 
Sibylla,  rather  than  have  made  a  god  of  one  who 


38  Canon.  Apost.  c.  49. 

"'Origen.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  3.  p.  131. 


40  Ibid.  lib.  3.  p.  136. 
42  Ibid.  p.  3G7,  3G8. 


41  Celsus,  lib.  7.  p.  358. 
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livcd  an  infamous  life,  and  died  a  miserable  death. 
Yea,  they  might  have  choscn  among  their  own  pro- 
phets,  Jonas  under  the  gourd,  or  Danicl  in  the  lions' 
den,  as  morc  worthy  of  this  honour.  He  whom 
they  worshippcd,  he  cries  again,'3  is  no  demon,  but 
a  dead  man.  Thus,  from  the  charges  of  Celsus,  and 
Origen's  replies,  we  may  collect  what  worship  was 
given  to  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  also  as  Me- 
diator  bctwccn  God  and  men. 

It  is  furthcr  observable,  that  Origen,  in  his  first 
Book,"  spcaking  of  the  wisc  men  who  came  to  wor- 
ship  Christ,  by  the  leading  of  a  star,  says,  They 
offered  gifts  to  him  suited  to  his  difierent  qualities, 
who  was  compounded,  as  one  might  say,  of  God 
and  mortal  man  :  thcy  therefore  presented  him  with 
gold,  as  a  king;  with  myrrh,  as  a  mortal  man  that 
should  die ;  and  with  frankinccnse,  as  a  God.  And 
Origcn  himself,  in  his  other  works,  frequently  spcaks 
of  his  own  prayers  oflcred  to  Christ.  In  one  of  his 
homilies"  he  addresses  him  in  these  words:  O  Lord 
Jcsus,  grant  that  I  may  be  found  worthy  to  have 
some  monument  of  me  in  thy  tabernacle.  I  could 
wish  to  offer  gold,  or  silver,  or  precious  stones,  with 
tlie  princes  of  the  people :  but  because  these  things 
are  above  me,  let  me  at  least  be  thought  worthy  to 
have  goats'  hair  in  the  tabernacle  of  God,  only  that 
I  may  not  in  all  things  be  found  empty  and  unfruit- 
ful.  In  another  homily  :'6  We  must  pray  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  would  take  away 
that  mist  and  darkness,  which  is  contracted  by  the 
filth  of  our  sins,  and  dims  the  sight  of  our  souls. 
And  again :"  I  must  pray  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  that 
when  I  seek  he  would  grant  me  to  find,  and  open 
to  me  when  I  knock.  And  in  another  homily  :4S  Let 
us  pray  from  our  hearts  to  the  Word  of  God,  who  is 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  that  reveals  him 
to  whom  he  will,  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  reveal 
these  things  unto  us.  And  he  has  many  the  like 
prayers  in  his  other  discourses.'9  But  especially 
that  passage  in  his  Comment  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  is  most  remarkable,  where  he  proves  Christ 
to  be  God,  from  his  being  called  upon  in  prayer : 
The  aposfle,  he  says,  in  those  words,  1  Cor.  i.  2, 
"  With  all  that  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  declares  him  to  be  God,50  whose  name  was 


called  upon.  And  if  to  call  upon  the  namc  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  adore  God,  be  onc  and  the  self-same 
thing;  then  as  Christ  is  called  upon,  so  is  he  to  be 
adorcd :  and  as  we  ofler  to  God  the  Father  first  of  all 
prayers,  so  must  we  also  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  as  we  oflcr  supplications  to  the  Father,  so  do 
wc  also  to  the  Son ;  and  as  we  ofier  thanksgivings  to 
God,  so  do  we  offei  thanksgivings  to  our  Saviour. 
For  the  Holy  Scripture  teaches  us,  that  tlie  same 
honour  is  to  be  given  to  both,  that  is,  to  God  the 
Fatlicr  and  the  Son,  whcn  it  says,  "  That  thev  may 
honour  the  Son,  as  they  honour  the  Father." 

Not  long  after  Origen  lived  Novatian  at  Rome, 
and  Cyprian  at  Carihage,  who  both  speak  of  the 
prayers  of  the  church,  as  oflered  up  to  Christ  to- 
gether  with  the  Father.  Novatian51  makes  it  an 
argument  of  his  Divinity,  that  he  is  present  in  all 
placcs  to  thcm  that  call  upon  him ;  which  bclongs 
not  to  the  nature  of  man,  but  God.  And  he  argues 
further  from  the  church's  praying  to  him  as  Media- 
tor;  which  kind  of  prayers  would  be  of  no  use,  if 
he  were  a  mere  man :  and  from  our  obligations  to 
fix  our  hope  on  him,  which  would  be  a  curse  rathcr 
than  a  blessing,  if  he  were  not  God,  as  well  as  man. 
For  cursed  is  the  hope  that  is  placed  only  in  nian. 
St.  Cyprian  in  like  manner  speaks  of  his  being  wor- 
shipped  in  mauy  places.  In  his  book  of  the  Ad- 
vantage  of  Patience,  he  styles  him,52  the  Lord  God 
of  hosts,  the  God  of  the  Christians :  and  particu- 
larly  tells  us,  That  God  the  Father  has  commanded 
his  Son  to  be  worshipped;  and  in  regard  to  that 
command,  the  apostle  Paul  says, "  That  God  hath 
highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  above 
every  name ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth, 
and  things  under  the  earth :"  and  in  the  Revela- 
tion,  when  St.  John  would  have  worshipped  the 
angel,  the  angel  opposed  it,  and  said,  "  I  am  thy 
fellow  servant,  and  of  thy  brethren :  worship  the 
Lord  Jesus."  So  Cyprian  reads  it,  Jesum  Dominum 
adora.  And  he  uses  this  as  an  argument  to  per- 
suade  men  to  patience,  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  who 
is  worshipped  in  heaven,  bears  with  many  indigni- 
ties  on  earth,  and  does  not  avenge  himself  till  his 
second  coming  in  glory.     Again,  in  one  of  his  epis- 


°  Celsus,  lib.  7.  p.  976.  "  Ibid.  lib.  1.  p.  46. 

45  Orig.  Hora.  13.  in  Exod.  xxv.  t.  1.  p.  102.  Domine 
Jesu,  prasta  mihi,  ut  aliquid  mouumeuti  habere  merear  in 
tabernaculo  tuo,  &c. 

46  Hom.  1.  in  Levit.  p.  106.  Ipse  nobis  Dominus,  ipse 
Sanclus  Spirilus  deprecandus  est,  ut  onmem  nebulam,  om- 
nemquecaliginem,  quae  peccatorumsordibusconcreta,  visum 
nostri  cordis  obscurat,  auferre  dignetur,  &c. 

47  Hom.  5.  in  Levit.  p.  126.  Dominum  meum  Jesum  in- 
vocare  me  oportet,  ut  quaerentem  me  faciat  invenire,  et  pul- 
santi  aperiat,  &c. 

48  Hom.  26.  in  Numer.  p.  271.  Nos  autem  oremus  ex 
corde  Verbum  Dei,  qui  est  unigenitus  ejus,  et  qui  revelat 
Patrem  quibus  vult,  ut  et  nobis  hoec  revelare  dignetur. 


49  Orig.  Hom.  3.  in  Ezek.  p.  627.  Pracsta  mihi,  Christe, 
ut  disrumpam  cervicalia  in  animarum  consuta  luxuriam.  It. 
t.  32.  in  Joan.  p.  404.  Utinain  nobis  adsit  columna  illa 
lucidae  nubis  Jesu,  &c. 

50  Orig.  Com.  in  Rom.  x.  lib.  8.  p.  587. 

51  Novat.  de  Trin.  cap.  14.  Si  homo  tantummodo  Christus  ; 
quomodo  adest  ubique  invocatus,  cum  ha:c  homiuis  natura 
non  sit,  sed  Dei,  ut  adesse  omni  loco  possit?  Si  homo  tan- 
tummodo  Christus ;  cur  homo  in  orationibus  Mediator  in- 
vocatur,  cum  invocatio  hominis  ad  praestandam  salutem  in- 
efficax  judicetur  ?  Si  homo  tantummodo  Christus:  our 
spes  in  illum  ponitur,  cum  spes  in  homine  maledicta  re 
feratur  ? 

5-  Cypr.  De  Bono  Patientiae,  p.  220. 
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tlcs,  hc  speaks  of  their  offering  prayers  to  him  as 
Mediator58  first,  and  then  hy  him  to  God  the  Fa- 
ther ;  and  that  upon  this  double  foundation,  that  he 
was  their  Advocate  and  Intercessor,  and  also  their 
Lord  and  their  God.  In  another  place,51  writing  lo 
Lucius,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  had  been  a  confessor 
for  Christ,  he  tells  him,  They  would  not  cease,  in 
thcir  sacrifices  and  prayers,  to  give  thanks  for  him 
to  God  the  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  his 
Son,  and  also  make  supplications  and  prayers  for 
him,  that  he  who  was  the  Author  of  all  perfection, 
would  keep  and  consummate  in  him  the  glorious 
crown  of  his  confession.  Not  long  after  Cyprian, 
Arnobius  wrote  in  vindication  of  the  Christian  wor- 
ship,  and  here  again  he  brings  in  the  heathens 
forming  their  usual  charge  against  the  worship  of 
Christ.  Our  gods,55  say  they,  are  not  displeased 
with  you  for  worshipping  the  Almighty  God,  but 
that  ye  make  a  God  of  one  that  was  born  a  man, 
and  put  to  death  by  the  punishment  of  the  cross 
(an  infamous  punishment,  only  infiicted  on  vile 
men)  ;  and  because  ye  believe  him  to  be  yet  alive, 
and  make  daily  supplications  unto  him.  To  this 
he  answers,  first,  upon  their  own  principles,  That 
admitting  it  were  so,  that  Christ  were  only  a  man, 
yet  he  might  with  more  reason  deserve  to  be  wor- 
shipped  for  his  good  deeds  to  mankind,  than  either 
their  Bacchus,  or  Ceres,  or  iEsculapius,  or  Minerva, 
or  Triptolemus,  or  Hercules,  because  there  was  no 
comparison  between  their  actions  and  his  for  the 
bencfit  of  the  world.  But,  secondly,  he  answers 
more  closely  upon  true  Christian  principles,  That 
the  reason  of  their  worshipping  Christ,56  was  indeed 
their  certain  knowledge  that  he  was  the  true  God, 
whom  they  could  not  but  worship  and  honour  as 
the  Head  of  their  body.  And  though  an  angry 
heathen  would  rave  at  his  being  called  God,  yet 
they  must  answer  plainly,  that  he  was  God,  and 
God,  too,  of  the  interior  powers  of  the  soul ;  that  is, 
"  the  searcher  of  the  hearts  and  reins,"  which  is 


the  peculiar  property  of  God.  The  same  objcction 
is  oncc  more  proposcd,5'  and  answered  by  Lactan- 
tius.  Thcy  are  wont,  says  he,  to  objcct  to  us  his 
passion,  by  way  of  reproach,  that  we  worship  a 
man,  and  one  that  was  put  to  a  notorious  death  by 
men.  In  replying  to  which,  after  having  largely 
sct  forth  the  rcasons  of  his  incarnation  and  suffer- 
ings,  he  at  last  answers  that  part  of  the  objection 
which  concerns  their  worshipping  him,  and  pleads, 
tliat  they  worshipped  him  as  one  God  with  the  Fa- 
thcr.  For,  says  he,  when  we  speak  of  God  the  Fa- 
ther,  and  God53  the  Son,  we  do  not  speak  of  diverse 
natures,  or  separate  the  one  from  the  other;  for 
neither  can  he  be  a  Father  without  a  Son,  nor  the 
Son  be  divided  from  the  Father :  forasmuch  as  he 
cannot  be  called  a  Father  without  a  Son,  nor  the 
Son  be  begotten  without  a  Fathcr.  Seeing  there- 
fore  a  Father  makes  a  Son,  and  a  Son  makes  a  Fa- 
ther,  they  have  both  one  mind,  and  one  spirit,  and 
one  substance :  but  the  Fathcr,  as  the  fountain  and 
original ;  and  the  Son,  as  the  strcam  ilowing  from 
the  fountain.  A  little  after,  he  explains  thcir59  unity 
by  this  similitude :  When  any  one  hath  a  son,  who 
is  his  dcarly  beloved,  as  long  as  he  is  in  his  father^s 
house  and  under  his  hand,  although  he  allow  him 
the  name  and  power  of  lord,  yet  it  is  called  but  one 
house,  and  one  lord.  So  this  world  is  one  house 
of  God;  and  both  the  Son  and  the  Father,  who 
unanimously  dwell  therein,  are  but  one  God ;  be- 
cause  the  one  is  as  two,  and  the  two  as  one.  Mean- 
ing  two  pcrsons,  and  one  God.  Nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  these  two  things  from  the  words  of 
Lactantius  ;  first,  that  Christians  gave  Divine  wor- 
ship  to  Christ ;  secondly,  that  they  gave  him  this 
worship,  as  one  God  with  the  Father :  and  there 
was  no  othcr  way  to  avoid  the  charge  of  polythcism, 
which  they  objected  to  the  heathens,  and  the  hea- 
thens  were  so  desirous  to  rccharge  and  throvv  back 
upon  them. 

There  is  one  thing  more  may  be  observed  as  very 


53  Cypr.  Ep.  8.  al.  11.  p.  25.  Primo  ipsum  Dominum 
rogare,  ttim  deincle  per  ipsum  Deo  Patri  satisfacere  debe- 
mus.  Habemus  Advocatum  et  Deprecatorem  pro  peccatis 
nostris,  Jesum  Christum  Dominum  et  Deum  nostrum. 

51  Cypr.  Ep.  58.  al.  61.  p.  145.  Hic  quoque  in  sacrificiis 
atque  in  orationibus  nostris  non  cessantes  Deo  Patri  et 
Christo  Filio  ejus  gratias  agere,  et  orare  pariter  ac  petere, 
ut  qui  perfectus  est  atque  perficiens,  custodiat  et  perficiat  in 
vobis  confessionis  vestra:  gloriosam  coronam. 

55  Arnob.  cont.  Gentes,  lib.  1.  p.  30.  Sed  non  (inquitis) 
idcirco  dii  vobis  infesti  sunt,  quod  omnipotentem  colatis 
Deum :  sed  quod  hominem  natum,  et  (quod  personis  in- 
fame  est  vilibus)  crucis  supplicio  interemptum,  et  Deum 
fuisse  contenditis,  et  superesse  adhuc  creditis,  et  quotidianis 
supplicationibus  adoratis. 

66  Arnob.  ibid.  p.  36.  Cum  vero  Deus  sit  re  vera,  et  sine 
ullius  rei  dubitationis  ambiguo,  inficiaturos  arbitramini  nos 
esse,  quam  maxime  illum  a  nobis  coli,  et  praesidem  uostri 
corporis  nuncupari  ?  Ergone,  inquiet  aliquis  furens — Deus 
ille  est  Christus  ?  Deus,  respondebimus  :  et  interiorum 
potentiarum  Deus. 


5'  Laet.  lib.  4.  cap.  16.  Venio  nunc  ad  ipsam  passionem, 
qua:  velut  opprobrium  nobis  objectari  solet,  quod  et  homi- 
nem,  et  ab  homiuibus  insigni  supplicio  affectum  et  excruci- 
atum,  colainus. 

59  Ibid.  cap.  29.  De  mortalitate  jam  diximus,  nunc 
de  unitate  doceamus.  Cum  dicimus  Deum  Patrem,  et 
Deum  Filium,  non  diversum  dicimus,  nec  utrumque  secer- 
nimus:  quia  nec  Pater  esse  sine  Filio  potest,  nec  Filius 
a  Patre  secerni :  siquidem  nec  Pater  nuncupari  sine  Filio, 
nec  Filius  potest  sine  Patre  generari.  Cum  igitur  et  Pater 
Filium  faciat,  et  Filius  Patrem  ;  una  utrique  mens,  unus 
spiritus,  una  substantia :  sed  ille  quasi  exuberans  fons  est, 
hic  tanquam  defiuens  ex  eo  rivus. 

59  Ibid.  Propiore  exemplo  uti  libet  :  Cum  qnis  habet 
filium,  quem  unice  diligit,  qui  tamen  sit  in  domo,  et  in  manu 
patris,  licet  ei  nomen  domini  potestatemque  concedat, 
civili  tamen  jure  et  domus  una  et  unus  dominus  nominatur. 
Sic  hic  mundus  una  Dei  domus  est :  et  Filius  ac  Pater,  qui 
unanimes  incolunt  mundum,  Deus  unus  est ;  quia  et  unus 
tanquam  duo,  et  duo  tanquam  unus. 
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remavkable  iu  this  age,  which  was  an  age  of  great 
persecution  :  that  is,  that  the  martyrs,  who  suffered 
in  il.  commonly  clirected  their  last  prayers,  as  St. 
Stephen  did,  personally  to  Christ,  in  whose  cause 
they  laid  down  their  lives,  and  into  whose  hands 
they  resigned  their  spirit,  commending  their  souls  to 
him,  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator  and  Redeemer.  Thus 
Eusebius  observes  of  a  whole  city  in  Phrygia  in  the 
time  of  the  Diocletian  persecution,  that  being  all 
met  together  in  the  church,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren,  magistrates  and  people,  (for  the  city  was  en- 
tirely  Christian,)  they  were  surprised  by  their  ene- 
mies,  and  barbarously  burnt  all  together  in  the 
church,  as  they  were  at  their  devotions,  calling60 
upon  Christ,  the  God  over  all.  rbv  iiri  iravTwv  Qtbv 
Xpi^bv  imPotofikvovg.  So  in  a  former  persecution  in 
France  under  Antoninus,  Blandina,  one  of  the  mar- 
tyrs,  when  she  was  put  into  a  net,  to  be  tossed  by  a 
wild  bull,  is  said  not  to  have  been  sensible  of  any 
pain,  whilst  she  made  her  prayers  to  Christ,  Std  t>)v 
butYiav  Trpbg  rbv  Xpt^bv."  And  Eusebius  himself, 
who  gives  us  these  particular  relations,  makes  a 
more  general  observation  concerning  the  worship  of 
Christ,  That  the  highest  powers  on  earth  confessed 
and  adored  him,m  not  as  a  common  king,  made  by 
men,  but  as  the  tme  Son  of  the  supreme  God,  as 
the  true  and  very  God ;  who  had  preserved  his 
church  against  all  the  opposition  of  so  many  fierce 
persecutions  ;  there  being  nothing  that  was  able  to 
withstand  the  will  of  that  Word,  who  was  the  uni- 
versal  King  and  Prince  of  all  things,  and  very  God63 
himself.  We  see,  in  the  opinion  of  Eusebius,  the 
ground  of  their  worship  was  no  other  than  his  being 
the  living  and  true  God,  and  the  great  King  of  all 
the  earth.  Which  is  the  title  that  is  given  him  in 
the  Acts  of  St.  Felix,  an  African  bishop,  who  suf- 
fered  in  the  Diocletian  persecution  :  O  Lord  God  of 
heaven  and  earth,  Jesus  Christ,  I  bow  my  neck64  to 
thee  as  a  sacrifice,  who  livest  to  all  eternity :  to 
whom  belongs  honour  and  power  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen.  And  in  the  Acts  of  Thelica:65  I  give  thanks 
to  the  God  of  all  kingdoms.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we 
serve  thee  :  thou  art  our  hope  :  thou  art  the  hope  of 
Christians :  ruost  holy  God,  most  high  God,  God 


Almighty,  we  give  thanks  to  thee  for  thy  great 
name.  So  again,  in  the  Acts  of  Emeritus  :*•  I  be- 
seech  thee,  O  Christ :  I  give  thanks  to  thee :  deliver 
me,  O  Christ.  In  thy  name  I  suffer,  I  suffer  for  a 
moment,  I  suffer  willingly :  let  me  not  be  con- 
founded,  0  Christ.  The  curious  reader  may  find 
many  other  prayers  in  the  like  terms  in  the  Pas- 
sions  of  Glycerius,67  Olympius,"  Ampelius,69  Eu- 
plius,70  Dativus,"  Saturninus"  senior  and  junior, 
recorded  in  Baronius,  which  I  need  not  here  tran- 
scribe.  I  only  add  two  further  instances  out  of 
Eusebius  and  St.  Ambrose.  Eusebius,73  speaking  of 
the  passion  of  Porphyrius,  a  Palestine  martyr,  and 
one  of  the  scholars  of  Pamphilus,  says,  When  he 
was  surrounded  with  flames,  he  called  upon  Jesus 
the  Son  of  God  to  be  his  helper,  and  with  those 
words  he  gave  up  the  ghost.  And  St.  Ambrose7* 
tells  us,  Vitalis  the  martyr  made  this  his  last  prayer : 
0  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour  and  my  God, 
command  that  my  spirit  may  be  received;  for  I  de- 
sire  to  obtain  the  crown  whieh  thy  holy  angel  hath 
showed  me. 

It  were  easy  to  add  many  other  testimonies  of 
the  like  nature,  but  these  are  abundantly  sufficient 
to  showT  what  was  the  practice  of  the  church,  in 
reference  to  the  worship  of  Christ,  during  the  three 
first  ages,  before  Arianism  appeared  in  the  world, 
or  any  of  those  difficult  questions  were  raised,  which 
afterwards  perplexed  men  with  unintelligible  subtle- 
ties,  occasioned  by  the  restless  endeavours  and  so- 
phistry  of  the  Arian  party.  The  Christians  of  the 
three  first  ages,  we  see,  in  their  disputes  with  the 
heathens,  always,  with  a  great  deal  of  honest  plain- 
ness  and  simplicity,  freely  owned  that  they  worship- 
ped  Christ  as  their  Creator  and  thcir  God  j  not  as  a 
creature,  but  as  the  true  and  living  God ;  equal  to 
the  Father  in  all  Divine  perfections,  as  a  genuine 
Son  ;  who,  as  a  Son,  could  not  be  another  God,  but 
only  one  God  with  the  Father.  For  they  declared, 
that  so  long  as  he  was  owned  to  be  a  true  Son,  he 
could  neither  be  a  creature,  nor  another  God,  which 
would  imply  another  co-ordinate  and  independent 
being,  which  was  inconsistent  with  his  being  the 
Son  of  God.     They  declared  at  the  same  time,  that 


80  Euseb.  lib.  8.  cap.  11. 

61  Ibid.  lib.  5.  cap.  1.  p.  164.  ex  Epist.  Eccles.  Lngdun. 
et  Vien. 

62  Ibid.  lib.  10.  cap.  4.  p.  375.  Oux  ola  Kotvdv  t£  av- 
dptoTTiov  f3acrt\tu  yrvouivov  6uo\oyticrt)at,  dW  ola  tS  xa- 
66\u  OeS  irai6a  yv/icrtov  Kal  avToOtov  TrpocrKvvticrdat,  &C. 

63  Ibid.  p.  376.  T/  yctp  eutWi  tS  Tra/u/3a<rt\s'a>s,  Kai 
iraviiytuovos  Kai  aiVrS  Qtu  \6yu  iv^rjcriadat  to  tti/eu- 
uaTt. 

61  Acta  Felic.  ap.  Baron.  an.  302.  n.  124.  Doinine  Deus 
cneli  et  terrae,  Jesu  Cbriste,  tibi  cervicem  meam  ad  victi- 
mam  flecto,  qui  permanes  in  aoternum  :  cui  est  claritas  et 
magnificentia  in  saecula  saeculorum.     Amen. 

65  Acta  Thelicae,  ap.  Baron.  an.  303.  n.  41.  Gratias  ago 
Deo  regnorum.  Domine  Jesu  Christe,  tibi  servimus :  tu  es 
spes  nostra :  tu  es  spes  Christianorum  :  Deus  sanctissime, 


Deus  altissime,  Deus  omnipotens,  tibi  laudes  pro  nomine 
tuo  agimus. 

66  Acta  Emeriti,  ap.  Baron.  an.  303.  n.  50.  Rogo,  Christe : 
tibi  laudes  :  libera  me,  Christe.  In  nomine  tuo  patior,  bre- 
viter  patior,  libenter  patior:  Christe  non  confundar. 

OT  Acta  Glycerii,  ap.  Baron.  an.  301.  n.  28. 

68  Acta  Olympii,  ap.  Baron.  an.  259.  n.  30. 

69  Acta  Ampelii,  ap.  Baron.  an.  303.  n.  52. 

™  Acta  Euplii,  ibid.  n.  148.     71  Acta  Dativi,  ibid.  n.  44,  45. 

72  Acta  Satumin.  ibid.  n.  48  et  54. 

73  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Palaest.  c.  11.  p.  339.  Tov  Yiov  tS 
Oe«  *I»j<tSi/  f3oijdov  iirtftoututvos. 

71  Ambr.  Hortat.  ad  Virgines,  t.  1.  p.  105.  Domine  Jesu 
Christe,  Salvator  meus,  et  Deus  meus,  jube  suscipi  spiritum 
meum ;  quia  jam  desidero  ut  accipiam  coronam,  quam 
angelus  tuus  sanctus  mihi  ostendit. 
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it  was  unlawful  and  idolatry  to  give  Divine  worship 
to  any  creature,  or  any  being,  how  excellent  soever, 
that  was  not  the  living  and  true  God ;  as  we  shall 
see  more  fully  in  the  next  chapter:  and  that  is 
such  a  sensible  and  intelligible  argument  of  their 
believing  the  Son  to  be  the  living  and  true  God,  as 
any  one  of  the  mcanest  capacity  may  understand ; 
and  it  is  such  an  argument  of  his  Divinity,  as  all 
the  art  and  sophistry  in  the  world  cannot  evade, 
without  charging  those  holy  men  with  the  grossest 
idolatry,  and  self-condemnation,  and  a  flat  contra- 
diction  of  their  principles  in  their  practice,  if  they 
gave  Divine  honour  to  one,  whom  they  did  not  be- 
lieve  to  be  by  nature  the  living  and  true  God.  And 
for  this  reason  I  liave  insisted  a  little  the  longer 
upon  this  plain  way  of  proving  their  belief  of  the 
Divinity  of  our  blessed  Lord,  from  their  constant 
and  universal  practice  in  giving  Divine  worship  to 
him  as  their  God.  And  as  to  those  distinctions  be- 
tween  absolute,  relative,  and  mediatorial  worship ; 
or  those  of  latria,  dulia,  and  hyperdulia,  (hard  words 
invented  to  solve  the  idolatry  of  later  ages,)  whatever 
shelter  modern  idolaters  may  think  to  find  in  them ; 
tlie  ancients  had  no  occasion  to  lay  the  slress  of 
tlieir  cause  upon  any  such  subtleties  and  distinctions. 
For  they  knew  no  distinction  between  latria,  dulia, 
■M\d /typerdulia, -whenthey  spakeof  religiousworship, 
but  plainly  said  all  religious  worship  was  solely  due 
to  God :  and  though  they  distinguished  between 
absolute,  relative,  and  mediatorial  worship,  yet  they 
gave  all  these  to  the  Son;  worshipping  him  with 
mediatorial  worship,  as  the  only  proper  Mediator  in 
both  natures  between  God  and  man ;  beseeching 
him  by  his  own  merits,  as  their  great  High  Priest, 
to  presen.t  their  prayers  to  the  Father ;  and  with 
relative  worship,  as  the  Son  of  God,  whose  honour 
redounds  to  the  Father  ;  and  with  absolute  worship, 
as  their  Creator  and  Author  of  their  being;  de- 
claring  it  to  be  idolatry  to  give  any  such  honour 
to  any  mere  creature.  So  that  either  they  believed 
Christ  to  be  the  livirig  and  true  God,  or  else  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  men  by  their  words  or 
practice. 

sed.  i.  We  are  now  to  see  whether  they 

s!.rp"°or"ti.e'eHo'y  gave  the  same  Divine  honour  to  the 
Holy  Ghost.  And  for  this  tlie  reader 
only  needs  to  look  back  into  the  former  proofs  ;  for 
many  of  the  preceding  allegations  join  the  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost  together.  Polycarp's  doxology" 
is  to  the  whole  Trinity :  To  Thee  (the  Father)  with 
him  (the  Son)  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  glory  now 
and  for  ever.  Amen.  Justin  Martyr76  declares 
also  to  the  heathen,  that  the  object  of  their  wor- 


ship  was  the  whole  Trinity  :  We  worship  and  adore 
the  God  of  righteousness,  and  his  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  prophecy.  And  again  he  proves," 
That  Christians  were  no  atheists,  as  the  heathens 
objected,  because  they  worshipped  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  in  the  second 
place,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of  prophecy  in  the  third 
place  :  only  observing  the  natural  order  of  the  per- 
sons,  not  distinguishing  theminto  one  God  and  two 
creatures ;  for  then  it  had  been  unlawful  to  wor- 
ship  them  upon  their  principles,  which  denied  Di- 
vine  worship  to  any  thing  that  by  nature  was  not 
God.  We  have  heard  Lucian  before,  representing 
the  Christian  worship,78  as  the  worship  of  the  great 
God  of  heaven,  and  the  Son  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Spirit  proceeding  from  the  Father,  three  of  one,  and 
oneofthree.  Theophilus,bishopof  Antioch,express- 
ly  mentions  the  Trinity,'9  under  the  title  of  the  Fa- 
ther,  his  Word,  and  his  Wisdom ;  and  says  further, 
That  it  was  his  Word  and  his  Wisdom  to  whom  he 
said80  in  the  beginning, "  Let  us  make  man."  So  that 
if  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  Creator  of  man,  there  can 
be  no  dispute  but  that  he  was  worshipped  as  his 
Creator  together  with  the  Father  and  Son.  We 
have  heard  Clemens  Alexandrinus  concluding  his 
Predagogue81  with  this  doxology,  To  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  glory  now 
and  for  ever.  Amen.  We  have  heard  St.  Basil 
testifying  of  Athenogenes  the  martyr,82  that  he 
composed  a  hymn  to  the  glory  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  that  the  church,  time  out  of  mind,  used  that 
known  doxology  in  her  evening  hymn  at  setting 
up  lights,  We  laud  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God.  Which  hymn  was  so  ancient, 
that  St.  Basil  professes  he  knew  not  who  was  the 
author  of  it.  He  testifies  further  in  the  same  place, 
that  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  always 
wont  to  use  this  form  of  doxology;  To  God  the 
Father,  and  the  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory  and  dominion  now  and 
for  ever.  Amen.  We  have  heard  Origen  saying,83 
That  we  are  to  pray  to  the  Lord,  to  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  take  away  that  mist  and 
darkness,  which  is  contracted  in  our  hearts  by  the 
defilement  of  sin,  and  dims  the  sight  of  our  minds. 
They  that  said  such  things  as  these,  did  certainly 
own  and  practise  the  religious  adoration  and  worship 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  all  this  we  have  seen  proved 
in  the  former  allegations.  To  which  we  may  here 
add  that  plain  testimony  of  Origen  upon  the  first 
chapter  to  the  Romans,  where  he  compares  the  prac- 
tice  of  the  heathens  and  Christians.81  It  is  the  pro- 
perty  of  those  only  todishonour  their  bodies,  says  he, 


75  Polycarp.  Martyr.  ap.  Coteler.  t.  2.  p.  199. 

™  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  56.  "  Ibid.  p.  60. 

,s  Luciun,  Philopatris. 

»  Theoph.  ad  Autolyc.  lib.  2.  p.  106.  *>  Ibid.  p.  1 14. 

81  Clem.  Panlagog.  lib.  3. 


62  Basil.  de  Spir.  Sancto,  cap.  29. 

83  Orig.  Hom.  1.  in  Levit.  p.  106. 

81  Orig.  in  Itom.  i.  Hb.  1.  p.  468.  Eorum  est  contumc- 
liis  afficere  corpcra  sua,  qui  deserviunt  simulacris  ;  et  eorum 
colere  creaturam,  qui  dereliquerunt  Creatorem.     Nos  autem 
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who  serve  iilols;  and  of  tliem  only  to  worship  tlie 
ereature,  whohave  foreaken  the  Creator.    As  for  us, 

who  worship  and  adore  no  creature,  but  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  we  do  not  err 
in  our  worship,  so  neither  let  us  offend  in  our  ac- 
tions  and  conversation :  but,  looking  to  what  the 
apostle  says,  "  Know  ye  not,  that  your  bodies  are 
the  members  of  Christ?"  and  again,  "that  your 
bodies  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? "  let  us 
keep  our  bodies  in  all  holiness  and  purity,  as  mem- 
bers  of  Christ,  and  as  temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
St.  Basil,  who  wrote  in  defence  of  the  worship  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  cites  another  passage  of  Origen, 
out  of  his  Commentaries85  upon  St.  John,  wherein 
he  speaks  of  the  worship  of  the  whole  Trinity  in  the 
celebration  of  baptism,  saying,  Baptism,  by  virtue 
of  the  invocations  there  made,  is  the  fountain  and 
spring  of  spiritual  graces  to  every  one  that  dedicates 
himself  to  the  Divine  Majesty  of  the  adorable 
Trinity.  In  which  words  Origen,  by  invocations, 
seems  to  refer  to  two  things  :  first,  the  consecration 
of  water  to  a  mystical  use,  which  was  always  per- 
formed  by  prayer,  (as  I  have  showed  at  large  in 
another  place,88)  and  secondly,  the  form  of  baptism, 
which  was  always  administered  in  the  name  of  the 
holy  Trinity ;  in  like  manner  as  bread  and  wine  in 
the  eucharist  was  consecrated  by  invocation  of  the 
three  Divine  persons.  Which  is  expressly  said  by 
St.  Cyril,8'  That  before  invocation  of  the  adorable 
Trinity  it  is  common  bread  and  wine,  but  after  in- 
vocation  it  is  made  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
Where  he  uses  the  same  expression  about  the  con- 
secration  of  the  eucharist,  as  Origen  does  about 
baptism,  saying,  that  it  was  done  by  invocation  of 
the  adorable  Trinity.  And  this  is  what  Justin  Mar- 
tyr88  means,  when  he  says,  That  the  minister,  in 
consecrating  the  eucharist,  sent  up  praise  and  glory 
to  the  Father  of  all  by  the  name  of  his  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit.  Optatus,89  speaking  of  the  sacrilege 
of  the  Donatists,  says,  They  had  broken  down  the 
altars,  where  God  Almigbty  was  wont  to  be  invo- 
cated,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  prayed  to,  that  he  might 
come  down  and  sanctify  the  oblation.     Theophilus 


of  Alexandria  says,  in  like  manner,90  That  the  bread 
and  wine  in  the  eucharist  was  consecrated  by  the 
invocation  and  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And 
we  are  told,  that  in  the  old  Gallican  liturgy  the  ob- 
lation  prayer"  was  conceived  in  this  form :  Receive, 
0  holy  Trimty,  this  oblation,  which  we  offer  unto 
thee,  in  memory  of  the  passion,  resurrection,  and 
ascension.  And,  probably,  Origen  might  have  re- 
spect  to  some  such  invocation  of  the  holy  Trinity 
in  the  consecration  of  the  waters  of  baptism.  How- 
ever,  the  form  of  administering  baptism  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  was  ever 
esteemed  an  act  of  adoration  of  the  Trinity,  both  as 
a  profession  of  faith  in  three  Divine  persons,  and 
as  a  dedication  of  the  party  to  the  service  of  the 
holy  Trinity,  and  as  a  solemn  invocation  of  their 
benediction.  The  ancient  author  of  The  Recogni- 
tions,  who  lived  before  Origen,  says  expressly,92  That 
baptism  was  anciently  given  by  invocation  of  the 
name  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  By  which  we  can 
understand  nothing  but  joining  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
God  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  same  act 
of  adoration,  expressed  either  in  the  prayers  or  form 
of  baptism.  And  hence  the  ancients  were  used  to 
prove  the  Holy  Ghost93  to  be  God,  because  he  was 
joined  in  the  same  Divine  worsbip  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son  in  the  administration  of  baptism.  And 
that  baptism  was  generally  esteemed  null  and  void, 
which  was  given  to  any  person  without  mentioning 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  Father  and  Son,  as  I 
have  fully  showed  in  another  place.91 

It  is  further  observable,  that  in  Tertullian's  time, 
the  worship  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  so  common  in 
the  church,  that  Praxeas  and  other  Unitarians  were 
ready  to  charge  the  catholics  with  tritheism,  or  the 
worship  of  three  Gods,  upon  this  account.  They 
boasted  that96  they  were  the  only  persons  who  truly 
worshipped  one  God,  and  preserved  the  Divine  mon- 
archy  entire ;  whilst  all  other  Christians,  by  wor- 
shipping  three  persons,  introduced  the  worship  of 
three  Gods :  As  if,  says  Tertullian,  the  Unity  ab- 
surdly  collected,  might  not  make  a  heresy ;  and  a 
Trinity  rationally  conceived,  might  not  consist  with 


qui  nullam  creaturam,  sed  Patrem,  Filium,  et  Spiritum 
Sanetum  colimus  et  adorainus,  sicut  non  erramus  in  cultu, 
ita  nec  in  actibus  quidem  et  conversatione  peccemus,  &c. 

85  Orig.  t.  6.  in  Joan.  ap.  Basil.  de  Spir.  Sanct.  cap.  29. 

TlO     iflTTapi)(OVTL     iaVTOV    Ttj     0EOT1JTI      T//S     TTpOO-KUV))TijS 

TpiaSos,  Sia  tjjs  dvvdfjnuii  twv  ETriK\i'iffiuiv,  yapLa  p.aTu>v 

86  Book  XI.  chap.  10.  sect.  1,  2. 

8'  Cyril.  Catech.  Myst.  1.  n.  4.  Ilpd  t/js  ayias  iiri- 
k\»7<te(«jsT7;s  irpo<TKW))Trjs  Tpia<5os  apTos  i\v  /caioli/os  Xitos, 
&c.     It.  Catech.  3.  n.  3.    Meto;  tiji/  eitlkXiigiv  tov  ' Ayiov 

ITl/EUjUaTOS,    Ik  ETl  apTOS  \lTOS. 

68  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  97.  Alvov  /cai  <5o'£ai/  toi  TlaTpl  twv 
6\tov,  Sia  tov  oi/ojuaTos  tou  Xlov  /cat  tou  IIvEo/iaTos  tov 
'Ayiov  avairipTrtL. 

89  Optat.  lib.  6.  p.  93.  Quid  tam  sacrilegum,  quam  altaria 
Dei  frangere,  quo  Deus  omnipotens  invocatus  sit,  quo  postu- 


latus  descendit  Spiritus  Sanctus? 

90  Theophil.  Ep.  Paschal.  1.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.3.  p.  87.  Panem 

Dominicum per  invocationem  et  adventum  Sancti  Spi- 

ritus  consecrari. 

91  Microlog.  de  Observat.  Eccles.  cap.  11.  Suscipesancta 
Trinitas  hanc  oblationem,  quamtibi  offerimus  in  memoriam 
passionis,  resurrectionis,  ascensionis. 

92  Clemen.  Recognit.  lib.  3.  cap.  67.  Baptizabitur  unus- 
quisque  vestrum  in  aquis  perennibus,  nomine  trinse  Beati- 
tudinis  invocato  super  se. 

93  Vid.  Idacium,  lib.  3.  contra  Varimundum,  Bibl.  Patr.  t. 
4.  p.  300.    Basil.  de  Spir.  Sanct.  cap.  29. 

91  Book  XI.  chap.  3.  sect.  2. 

95  Tertul.  cont.  Prax.  cap.  3.  Duos  et  tres  jam  jactitant 
a  nobis  praedicari,  se  vero  unius  Dei  cultores  praesumunt : 
quasi  non  et  unitas  irrationaliter  collecta,  haeresin  faciat  : 
et  Trinitas  rationaliter  expensa  veritatem  constituat. 
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Unity.  He  there  explains  how  these  three  are  one 
God,95  by  unity  of  original,  hy  unity  of  suhstance, 
condition,  and  power.  And  he  adds,  That  as  the 
Father  was  God,  so  the  Son96  was  God,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  God.  And  says  in  another  place,97 
That  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  was  a 
Trinity  in  one  Godhead,  or  Divine  nature.  So  that 
it  is  plain,  the  difference  then  between  the  Praxean 
heretics  and  the  catholics  was,  that  the  Praxeans 
worshipped  but  one  person  as  God ;  but  the  catho- 
lics  worshipped  three  persons,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  under  the  title  and  appellation  of  one 
God.  And  Erasmus  was  wonderfully  mistaken, 
when  he  asserted,  that  the  name,  God,  was  never 
given  to  the  Holy  Ghost  before  the  time  of  St. 
Hilary,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century ;  when 
it  is  so  evident  he  had  both  the  name  and  worship 
of  God  given  him  in  the  time  of  Tertullian,  and  in 
effect  by  all  Christians  in  former  ages,  whilst  they 
joined  him  in  all  acts  of  Divine  worship  and  glorifi- 
cation  with  the  Father  and  Son  as  one  God. 

Cyprian  expressly  styles  him  God,  when,  dis- 
puting  against  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism,  he 
uses  this  argument:99  If  a  man  can  be  baptized  by 
heretics,  he  may  obtain  remission  of  sins;  if  he 
may  obtain  remission  of  sins,  he  may  be  sanctified 
and  be  made  the  temple  of  God.  I  ask,  of  what 
God?  If  it  be  said,  the  Creator;  he  cannot  be  his 
temple,  who  believes  not  in  him.  If  Christ ;  neither 
can  he  be  his  temple,  who  believes  not  Christ  to  be 
God.  If  the  Holy  Ghost ;  seeing  the  three  are 
one,  how  can  the  Holy  Spirit  be  reconciled  to  him 
who  is  an  enemy  to  the  Father  or  the  Son  ?  As  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  here  plainly  styled  God,  so  every 
true  Christian  is  said  to  be  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  God ;  and  temples  being  for  the  worship 
of  God,  it  may  be  concluded,  that,  according  to 
Cyprian,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  then  worshipped  in 
all  his  living  temples  as  God. 

At  the  same  time  with  Cyprian  lived  those  two 
slhning  lights  of  the  Asiatic  church,  Firmilian, 
bishop  of  Caesarea,  and  Gregory,  of  Neoca?sarea, 
from  his  power  in  working  miracles,  surnamed 
Thaumaturgus.  Of  both  these  St.  Basil"  testifies, 
That  in  their  prayers  and  books  they  were  always 
wont  to  use  this  doxology,  To  God  the  Father,  and 
his  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever. 

And  this  is  the  doxology  that  most  commonly 
occurs  in  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,  which, 


though  I  do  not,  with  a  late  author,  take  for  an  in- 
spired  writing,  nor  for  the  genuine  work  of  Clemens 
Romanus,  yet  I  believe  it  to  be  a  very  good  collec- 
tion  of  the  rituals  and  liturgy  of  the  ancient  church, 
for  the  three  first  ages,  and  not  infected  with  those 
pernicious  principles  of  Arianism,which  some  would 
fain  father  upon  him,  who  pervert  his  words,  as 
they  do  the  other  Ante-Nicene  writers,  from  their 
proper  meaning  to  an  heretical  sense.    This  author, 
I  say,  commonly  uses  that  doxology  which  is  so 
much  commended  by  St.  Basil,  as  expressing  the 
true  worship  of  the  holy  Trinity.     Of  which  I  shall 
give  a  few  instances  out  of  his  eighth  Book,  which 
is  a  collection  of  the  forms  of  prayer  used  in  the 
ancient   service.     In   the  twelfth  chapter  of  that 
Book  the  oblalion  prayer  is  thus  concluded :  We 
beseech  thee  to  gather  us  into  the  kingdom  of  thy 
Christ,  the  God  of  the  whole  nature  of  things  both 
visible  and  invisible,  and  our  King ;  for  to  thee  be- 
longs  all  glory,  and  worship,  and  thanksgiving,  and 
honour,  and  adoration,  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  and  for  ever,  throughout 
all   ages,  world  without   end.     In   the  thirteenth 
chapter,  the  prayer  after  consecration  ends  in  the 
same  manner :  By  thy  Christ,  to  whom,  with  thee 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory,  honour,  and  praise, 
doxology,  and  thanksgiving,  for  ever  and  ever.     In 
the  same  chapter  all  the  people  sing  this  hymn  to 
Christ :  There  is  one  holy,  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
blessed  for  ever,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 
Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  towards  men.     Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David : 
blessed  be  God  the  Lord,  who  came  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  was  manifested  unto  us  :  hosanna  in 
the  highest.     In  the  fourteenth  chapter,  after  the 
communion,  the  deacon  says,  napaOwixtSa,  Let  us 
commend  ourselves  to  God,  the  only  unbegotten 
God,  and  to  his  Christ.     Now  the  irapaSeaug,  or 
commendations,  were  one  sort  of  prayers,  as  I  shall 
show  hercafter.'00  Then  the  bishop  makes  a  thanks- 
giving  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  which  he  concludes 
in  these  words :  By  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  whom, 
with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory,  honour, 
and  adoration,  now  and  for  ever.  Amen.     And  in 
his  invocation  in  the  same  chapter,  he  says,  To  thee 
and  thy  Son  Jesus,  thy  Christ,  our  Lord,  and  God, 
and  King,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory,  praise, 
majesty,  worship,  and  adoration,  now  and  for  ever, 
world  without  end.    Amen.     There  are  many  other 
such  doxologies  in  other  prayers  throughout  this 


95  Tertul.  cont.  Prax.  cap.  2.  Tres  sunt  unius  substantiae, 
et  unius  status,  et  unius  potestatis :  quia  unus  Deus,  ex  quo 
(tres)  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  deputantur. 

96  Ibid.  cap.  13.  Et  Pater  Deus,  et  Filius  Deus,  et  Spi- 
ritus  Sanctus  Deus,  et  Deus  unusquisque. 

97  Tertul.  de  Pudicitia,  cap.  21.  Trinitas  unius  Divinita- 
tis,  Paler  et  Filius  et  Spiritus  Sanctus. 

98  Cypr.  Ep.  73.  ad  Jubaian.  p.  203.  Si  baptizari  quis 
apud  hoereticos  potuit,  utique  et  reinissam  peccatorum  con- 


sequi  potuit.  Si  peccatorum  remissam  consecutus  est,  et 
sanctificatus  est,  et  templum  Dei  factus  est;  qua;ro,  cujus 
Dei?  Si  Creatoris;  non  potuit  qui  in  eum  non  credidit. 
Si  Christi ;  nec  hujus  fieri  potest  templuni,  qui  negat  Deum 
Christum.  Si  Spiritus  Sancti ;  cum  tres  unum  sint,  quo- 
modo  Spiritus  Sanctus  placatus  ei  esse  potest,  qui  aut  Pa- 
li  is  aut  Filii  inimicus  est  ? 

98  Basil.  de  Spir.  Sanct.  cap.  29. 

100  Book  XV.  chap.  3.  sect.  29. 
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this  Book,101  wliich  I  need  not  here  repeat,  For 
if  these  be  not  plain  instances  of  the  worship 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  togethcr  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  words  can  ex- 
press  it. 

Now,  then,  by  all  this  we  may  inter- 
in  wh.t  «nse  .1«  pret   the    meanirig   of    that    African 

prayers  are  ortlrred    *■  ° 

to tie directej to ihe  canon,  wliich  orders  all  prayersat  the 

Fither.  * 

altar  to  be  directed  to  the  Father.",; 
For  that  was"not  intendcd  to  exclude  the  worship 
of  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  together  with  the  Fa- 
ther ;  for  the  hymns  and  doxologics  before  men- 
tioned,  which  were  used  at  the  altar,  plainly  sliow 
the  contrary:  but  it  was  dcsigned,  that  when  thc 
sacrifice  of  Christ  was  commemorated,  he  should 
be  considered  as  the  great  Mediator,  by  whose  sa- 
crifice  we  apply  to  the  Father,  and  have  access  by 
his  merits  and  intercession  to  the  throne  of  grace 
and  merey.  And  therefore  all  prayers  at  the  altar 
are  ordercd  to  bc  directcd  to  the  Father  in  his  name  : 
which  very  application  was  a  worship  of  the  Son 
as  Mediator,  and  an  honour  peculiar  to  him,  and  in- 
communicable  to  any  creature.  In  other  prayers, 
direct  applications  were  made  to  the  Son,  as  we 
have  seen  before  in  that  of  the  Constitutions,103  for 
the  dispossessing  of  devils  :  and  in  these  prayers  at 
the  altar,  the  glorification  was  in  common  to  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Whence  Fulgentius, 
who  was  an  African  bishop,  and  therefore  may  be 
presumed  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  African 
canons,  tells  us,101  That  all  worship  and  adoration  of 
honour  and  sacrifice  was  equally  given  to  the  Fa- 
ther,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  that  is,  to  the  holy 
Trinity,  by  the  catholic  church.  And  that  it  was  no 
prejudice  to  the  Son  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  the 
minister  at  the  altar  directed  the  prayers  to  the  per- 
son  of  the  Father;  for  in  the  end  of  them,  the 
names  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  were  always  ex- 
pressed  ;  and  that  showed,  that  there  was  no  differ- 
ence  in  the  holy  Trinity :  because  when  the  words 
were  only  directed  to  the  person  of  the  Father,  yet 
the  whole  Trinity  was  honoured  by  the  faith  of  the 
truc  believer;  and  whilst  the  intention  of  the  sacri- 
fice  was  more  peculiarly  fixed  upon  the  Father,  the 
sacrifice  itself  wTas  by  one  and  the  same  act  offered 
to  the  whole  Trinity.  From  all  which  it  is  evident 
to  a  demonstration,  that  the  three  persons  of  the 
holy  Trinity  were  always  the  object  of  Divine  ador- 
ation  from  the  first  foundation  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  that  the  giving  of  Divine  honour  to  the 


Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  God,  was  not  the  invcntion 
or  addition  of  any  later  ages. 


CHAFTER  III. 


TIHT  IX  TIIE  ANCIF.NT  CHfBCH  RELIGIOUS  WORSII I P 
WAS  GIVEN  TO  NO  CREATIRE,  SAIXT  OR  ANGEL, 
BtT  TO  GOD  ALONE. 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  foregoing 

chapter,  that  the  worship  of  Christ     TMsporitioiinra*. 

.......  _     ed   first    fn«n    their 

in  the  primitivc  cnurch  was  esteemed  gnuni dedumtkmi 

tr-Og   reli- 

a  good  arguinent  of  his  Divinitv,  be-  s»""»or>h.pToan- 
cause  it  was  then  an  undoubted  prin- 
ciplc,  that  no  creature,  how  excellent  soever,  was 
to  be  worshipped  with  religious  worship,  but  only 
the  living  and  true  God.  And  an  Arian  or  a  So- 
cinian  can  never  answer  or  evade  this  argument 
from  antiquity,  so  long  as  both  these  assertions  stand 
good,  that  Christ  was  worshipped  with  rcligious 
worship,  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  worshippcd  with 
religious  worship  but  only  the  hving  and  true  God. 
The  force  of  this  argument  has  been  much  weakened, 
and  indeed  wholly  cnervated  and  destroyed,  by  the 
writers  of  the  Romish  church,  in  whose  mouths  the 
argument  signifies  nothing  to  an  Arian  or  Socinian, 
because  their  own  practice,  in  giving  religious  wor- 
ship  to  saints  and  angels,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  it. 
For  upon  supposition  that  saints  and  angcls  may  be 
worshipped,  the  worship  of  Christ  can  be  no  argu- 
ment  of  his  Divinity,  no  more  than  it  is  of  the  Di- 
vinity  of  saints  or  angels,  because  they  are  worship- 
pedin  the  Romish church.  But  upon  the  prineiples 
of  the  primitive  church,  the  argument  is  unanswer- 
able :  for,  at  the  same  time  that  they  asserted  the 
worship  of  Christ,  they  asserted,  likewise,  that  re- 
hgious  worship  was  not  to  be  given  to  any  creature, 
but  to  God  alone.  And  in  this  view,  the  argument 
for  Chrisfs  Divinity  was  very  rational  and  solid. 
As,  therefore,  we  have  seen  the  truth  of  the  first  po- 
sition,  That  Christ  was  religiously  worshippcd  in 
the  primitive  church,  made  good  from  their  unde- 
niable  assertions  and  practice  ;  so  now  we  will  a 
little  examine  the  truth  of  the  second,  That  nothing 
is  to  be  religiously  worshipped  but  only  the  living 
and  true  God.  Which  position  is  designed  to  be 
handled  here,  only  as  an  illustration  and  confirm- 


101  Vid.  Constit.  lib.  8.  cap.  16,  18,  20,  21,  22,  29,  37,  38, 
39,  41. 

102  Conc.  Carthag.  3.  can.  23. 
108  Constit.  lib.  8.  cap.  7. 

,M  Fulgent.  ad  Monimum,  lib.  2.  cap.  5.  Omne  cxtjus- 
libet  honorificcntiaeet  sacrificii  salutaris  obsequiiirn,  et  Patri 
et  Filio  et  Spiritui  Sauclo,  hoc  est,  sanctae  Trinitati  ab  ec- 
clesia  catholica  pariter  exhiberi. Neque  enim  prsejudi- 


cium  Filio  vel  Sancto  Spiritui  comparatur,  dum  ad  Patris 
personam  precatio  ab  offerente  dirigitur.  Cujiis  consum- 
matio  dum  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  complectitur  nomen, 
ostendit  nullum  esse  in  Trinitate  discrimen.  Quia  dum  ad 
solius  Patris  personam  sermo  dirigitur,  bene  credentis  fide 
totaTrinitas  honoratur:  et  cum  ad  Patrem  litantis  destina- 
tur  iutentio,  sacrificii  munus  omni  Trinitati  uno  eodemque 
offertur  litantis  otficio. 
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ation  of  the  argument  for  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
drawn  from  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  in 
giving  religious  adoration  to  him.  And  the  truth  of 
this  proposition  I  shall  confirm  briefly  these  three 
ways :  I .  By  showing,  in  general,  that  the  ancients  de- 
clare  universally  against  giving  religious  worship  or 
adoration  to  any  creature,  or  being  which  by  nature 
is  not  God.  2.  That  in  particular  they  rejectcd  the 
worship  of  saints  and  angels,  as  idolatry  and  unlaw- 
ful.  3.  That  there  is  no  mention  made  of  it  but  in 
the  practice  either  of  heretics  or  heathens,  whose 
idolatry  is  aggravated  upon  the  account  of  this  prac- 
tice.  In  the  first  place  it  is  observablc,  that  the 
ancients  in  general  declare  against  giving  religious 
worship  to  any  creature,  or  being  which  by  nature 
is  not  God.  It  woukl  fill  a  whole  volume  to  cite 
all  that  is  said  by  the  ancients  upon  this  heaci,  there- 
fore  I  shall  content  myself  to  select  a  few  plain 
passages  out  of  an  infinite  number  that  might  be 
alleged  to  this  purpose.  Justin  Martyr1  often  tclls 
the  emperors  in  his  Apology,  That  Christians  could 
worship  none  but  God  alone  :  and  that  Christ  had 
taught  them  so  in  saying,  Thou  shalt  worship  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  the  Lord 
God  that  made  thee  ;  and  again  in  saying,  "  Render 
to  Caisar  the  things  that  are  C;rsar's,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's."  Therefore  we  worship  God 
alone,  but  in  all  other  things  we  cheerfully  serve 
you.  In  likc  manner  Theophilus,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch :  I  will  honour  the  king,  says  he,  not  by  wor- 
shipping  him,  but  praying  for  him.  But  I  will 
worship  God,  the  living  and  true  God,  knowing  that 
by  him  the  king  is  ordained.  You  will  say  then, 
Why  do  you  not  worship  the  king?  Because  he  is 
not  made  to  be  worshipped,  but  to  be  honoured  with 
lawful  honour.  For  he  is  not  a  God,  but  a  man. 
And  as  he  will  not  sufler  any  other  to  assume  the 
title  of  king  but  himself;  so  neither  is  it  lawful2  to 
worship  any  other  but  God  alone.  In  another 
place'  he  says,  God's  laws  forbid  not  only  the  wor- 
ship  of  idols,  but  all  other  creatures,  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  heaven,  earth,  and  sea ;  and  command 
the  worship  of  the  true  God  alone,  who  is  the  Crea- 
tor  of  all  things.  After  the  same  manner  Tertul- 
lian,  speaking  of  the  Christians'  prayers  for  the  em- 


perors  and  the  peace  of  the  world,4  says,  They  asked 
these  things  of  the  living  and  true  God,  and  they 
could  ask  them  of  no  other  but  him,  of  whom  they 
were  sure  to  obtain  them,  because  he  alone  was 
able  to  give  them.  And  he  repeats  the  same  in 
several5  other  places  of  his  writings.  This  was  the 
answer  which  the  martyrs  commonly  gave  to  the 
persecuting  judges,  when  they  solicited  them  to 
worship  other  gods.  When  Fructuosus  (a  Spanish 
bishop  and  martyr,  who  suflered  at  Tarragone  about 
the  year  262)  was  commanded  (o  sacrifice,  he  re- 
plied,  I  only  worship  one  God,G  the  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  of  all  things  that  are  therein.  And 
so  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  answered^Emy- 
lian  the  prcfect,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  an  epistle 
recorded  by  Eusebius :'  I  have  publicly  testified, 
says  he,  that  I  worship  none  but  the  true  God  alone, 
neither  can  I  ever  depart  from  this  practice,  or  cease 
to  be  a  Christian.  •  And  when  iEmylian  urged  him 
furthcr  to  worship  the  gods  of  the  empire  together 
with  his  own  God,  his  answer  was  still  the  same, 
We  worship  him  and  no  other.  There  are  many  the 
like  expressions  in  Irenaeus,"  Clemens  Alexandrinus," 
Origen,10  Cyprian,"  Lactantius,12  the  author  of  the 
Recognitions  undcr  the  name  of  Clemens  Ro- 
manus,13  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  and  others ;  which, 
because  the  learned  reader  may  have  recourse  to 
himself,  or  read  them  collected  together  in  one  view 
in  that  excellent  book  of  Mr.  Daille,"  against  the 
idolatry  of  the  church  of  Rome,  I  shall  herc  omit 
thcm,  and  proceed 
To  the  second  observation ;  which  is,  „  . 

Sect  2. 

Thatthe  ancients  notonly  in  general  ftefdenyme^Uu 
reject  the  worship  of  any  creature,  but  ™™1aj>geu  m%lf- 
reject  the  worship  of  saints  and  angels  demningl?»»  id£ 
in  particular,  as  idolatry  and  unlaw- 
ful.  And  of  this  we  cannot  have  a  plainer  proof 
than  was  given  in  the  answer  of  the  church  of 
Smyrna  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Jews,  when,  at  the 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  the  Jews  desired  the  heathen 
judge,  that  he  would  not  permit  the  Christians  to 
carry  ofl"  the  body  of  Polycarp,  lest  they  should 
leave  their  crucified  Master,  and  begin  to  worship 
this  man  in  his  stead.  This  suggestion,  says  the 
answer,  proceeded  purely  from  ignorance,  that  we 
could  neither  forsake  Christ,   nor  worship  any" 


1  Just.  Apol.  2.  p.  63.  Tov  Qtov  fiovov  8tl  irpoaKvvtlv, 
&C.      It.  p.  64.  "Qdtv  QtOV  flOVOV  TTpOO-KVVOVfXtV,  &c. 

2  Theoph.  ad  Autolyc.  lib.  1.  p.  30.  Ov6"t  d\\u>  i£bv  Itj 
TrpoGKVViio-Qai,  d\\y  >(  fiovw  Qttv. 

3  Id.  lib.  2.  p.  173.  Movio  to>  ovtws  Qtw  xal  iroiqTtj  tu>i/ 
o\wv  XP*1  \aTptVttV. 

4  Tertul.  Apol.  cap.  30.  Nos  pro  salute  imperatorum 
Deum  invocamus  aetemum,  Deum  verum,   Deum  vivum. 

Haec  ab  alio  orare  non  possum,  quara  a  quo  me  scio 

consecuturum,  quoniam  et  ipse  est  qui  solus  praestat,  &c. 

5  Tertul.  Scopiac.  cap.  4.  Praescribitur  mihi,  ne  quem 
alium  adorem,  aut  quoquomodo  venerer,  praeter  unicum 
illum,  qui  ita  mandat.    Vid.  Apol.  c.  17.  et  ad  Scapul.  c.  2. 


6  Acta  Fructuosi,  ap.  Baron.  an.  262.  n.  62.  Ego  unum 
Deum  colo,  qui  fecit  coelum  et  terram,  et  omnia  quae  in  eis 
sunt. 

'  Dionys.  Epist.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  11.  Tok  Qtov  toi> 
ovTa  fxvvov,  Kal  ovStva  tTtpov  atfiaiv. 

6  Iren.  lib.  5.  cap.  22. 

9  Clem.  Strom.  6.  p.  825. 

10  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  1.  p.  10.  lib.  8.  p.  395.  et  passim. 

11  Cypr.  Ep.  58.    It.  ad  Demetrian.  p.  130. 

12  Lactant.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  lib.  4.  c.  14. 
,s  Recognit.  lib.  5.  c.  16. 

»  Dallae.  de  Objecto  Cult.  Religiosi,  lib.  1.  cap.  2,  3,  4. 
15  Martyr.  Polycarp.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  4.  cap.  15.  p.  134. 
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othcr.  For  we  worship  him,  as  being  thc  Son  of 
God ;  but  the  martyrs,  as  the  disciples  and  followers 
of  the  Lord,  we  love  with  a  due  affection,  for  their 
grent  love  of  their  own  King  and  Master;  with 
whom  we  desire  to  be  partners  and  fellow  disciples. 
A  like  answer  was  given  at  the  martyrdom  of  Fruc- 
tuosus  in  Spain.  For  when  the  judge  asked  Eulo- 
gius,  his  deacon,  whcther  he  would  not  worship 
Fructuosus  ?  as  thinking,  that  he  who  refused  to 
worship  the  heathen  idols,  might  yet  perhaps  be 
inclined  to  worship  a  Christian  martyr:  to  this 
Eulogius  plainly  replied,  I  do  not  worship16  Fructu- 
osus,  but  I  worship  him  whom  Fructuosus  worships. 
We  are  beholden  to  Baronius  himself  for  this  testi- 
mony :  and  we  cannot  desire  a  clearer  evidence,  that 
in  those  early  times  the  Christians  did  not  worship 
the  martyrs,  but  only  the  God  of  the  martyrs,  to 
whom  the  martyrs  offered  their  own  bodies  in  sacri- 
fice,  whilst  they  died  for  his  name,  and  sealed  their 
confession  with  their  blood.  Before  this,  Origen,  in 
his  answers  to  Celsus,  positively  denies  that  ever 
the  Jews  or  Christians  gave  any  religious  worship 
to  angels.  He  says,  They  are  ministering  spirits, 
that  bring  the  gifts  of  God  to  us,  but  there  is  no 
command  in  Scripture  to  worship"  or  adore  them. 
For  all  prayers,  supplications,  intercessions,  and 
giving  of  thanks,  are  to  be  sent  up  to  God  by  the 
great  High  Priest,  the  living  Word  of  God,  who  is 
superior  to  all  angels.  He  says  again,19  Allowing 
what  Celsus  pleaded  to  be  true,  that  the  angels  were 
God's  heralds  and  heavenly  messengers ;  yet  still 
the  heralds  and  messengers  were  not  to  be  worship- 
ped,  but  he  whose  heralds  and  messengers  they 
were.  He  repeats  this  frequently  in  his  eighth  Book 
in  several  places,10  which  for  brevity's  sake  I  here 
omit,  only  reciting  one  passage  more,  because  it  so 
handsomely  meets  with  that  common  pretence  of 
the  Romanists,  that  we  are  to  worship  angels,  be- 
cause  they  are  the  friends  of  God.  We  must  endea- 
vour,  says  he,20  to  please  God  alone,  who  is  above 
all  things,  and  labour  to  have  him  propitious  unto 
us,  procuring  his  good  will  with  piety  and  all  kind 
of  virtue.  And  if  Celsus  will  yet  have  us  to  pro- 
cure  the  good  will  of  any  others,  after  him  that  is 
God  over  all ;  let  him  consider,  that  as,  when  the 
body  is  moved,  the  shadow  follows  its  motion ;  so, 
in  like  manner,  when  we  have  God,  who  is  over  all, 


favourable  unto  us,  it  follows,  that  we  sliall  have  all 
his  friends,  both  angels,  and  souls,  and  Bpirits,  fa- 
vourable  unto  us  also.  For  they  have  a  fellow  feel- 
ing  with  them  that  arc  thought  worthy  to  find  fa- 
vour  from  God.  Ncither  are  they  only  favourable 
to  such  as  are  thus  worthy,  but  they  labour  uiih 
them  also  that  are  willing  to  worship  God  over  all, 
and  are  friendly  to  them,  and  sympathize  witli 
them,  and  pray  with  them.  So  that  we  may  be 
bold  to  say,  that  when  men,  who  with  resolution 
propose  unto  themselves  the  best  things,  do  pray 
unto  God,  many  thousands  of  the  sacred  powers 
pray  together  with  them  unspoken  to,  aicXqroi,  with- 
out  any  invocation.  A  like  answer  is  given  to  the 
same  pretence  by  the  author  under  the  name  of  St. 
Ambrose.  Men  are  wont,  says  he,21  when  they  are 
ashamed  of  their  neglecting  of  God,  to  use  this 
miserable  excuse ;  that  by  these  they  might  go  to 
God,  as  by  officers  we  go  to  the  king.  To  which 
he  answers,  Is  any  man  so  mad,  or  so  unmindful  of 
his  salvation,  as  to  give  the  king's  honour  to  an 
officer ;  when  if  any  shall  be  found  but  to  treat  of 
such  a  matter,  they  will  be  justly  condemned  as 
guilty  of  high  treason  ?  And  yet  these  men  think 
themselves  not  guilty,  who  give  the  honour  of  God's 
name  to  a  creature,  and  forsaking  the  Lord,  adore 
their  fellow  servants ;  as  though  there  were  any 
thing  more  that  could  be  reserved  to  God.  For 
therefore  men  go  to  the  king  by  tribunes  or  officers, 
because  the  king  is  but  a  man,  and  knows  not  with 
whom  he  may  intrust  the  affairs  of  the  common- 
wealth.  But  to  obtain  the  favour  of  God,  (from 
whom  nothing  is  hid,  for  he  knows  the  merits  of  all 
men,)  we  have  no  need  of  an  advocate  or  spokesman, 
but  only  a  devout  mind.  For  wheresoever  such  a 
one  shall  speak  unto  him,  he  will  answer  him.  We 
have  heard  before  out  of  Irenaeus,22  that  the  church 
in  his  time,  though  she  wrought  many  miracles  for 
the  benefit  of  men,  yet  did  nothing  by  invocation  of 
angels,  but  only  by  prayer  to  God  and  the  Lord  Je- 
sus  Christ.  And  that  thus  it  continued  to  be  in  the 
time  of  Athanasius,  appears  plainly  from  his  way  of 
disputing  with  the  Arians,  when  he  proves  the 
unity  of  the  Father  and  Son,  from  the  apostle's 
joining  them  together  in  prayer,  1  Thess.  iii.  11, 
"  God  himself  and  our  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  direct  our  way  unto  you."  No  man,  says  he,23 


16  Acta  Fructuosi,  ap.  Baron.  an.  262.  n.  62.  Ego  Fruc- 
tuosum  non  colo,  sed  ipsum  colo,  quem  et  Fructuosus.  Vid. 
Aug.  Serm.  101.  de  Diversis,  p.  571. 

17  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  5.  p.  233.  Ovx  Shtte  irpoa-raa- 
aiadai  hfiivTovs  SiaKOVOvvTas — aifinv  Kal  irpoaKvvtXv  dv-ri 

tov  GeoD,  &c.  ,9  Ibid.  p.  239. 

19  Lib.  8.  p.  416.  M  Ibid.  p.  420. 

21  Ambros.  in  Rom.  i.  Solent  tamen  pudorem  passi  neg- 
lecti  Dei,  miseraea  uti  excusatione,  dicentes,  Per  istos  posse 
ire  ad  Deum,  sicut  per  comites  pervenitur  ad  regem.  Age, 
nunquid  tam  demens  est  aliquis,  aut  salutis  sua:  immemor, 
ut  honorificentiam  regis  vindicet  comiti,  cum  de  hac  re  si 


qui  etiam  tractare  fuerint  inventi,  jure  ut  rei  majestatis 
damnentur  ?  Et  isti  se  non  putant  reos,  qui  honorem  no- 
minis  Dei  deferunt  creatura?,  et  relicto  Domino  conservos 
adorant;  quasi  sitaliquid  plus,  quod  reservetur  Deo.  Nain 
et  ideo  ad  regem  per  tribunos  aut  comites  itur,  quia  homo 
utique  est  rex,  et  nesciat  quibus  debeat  rempublicain  cre- 
dere.  Ad  Deum,  (ante  quem  nihil  latet,  omnium  enim 
merita  novit,)  promerendum  suffragatore  non  opus  est,  sed 
mente  devota. 

22  Iren.  lib.  2.  c.  57.     Nec  invocationibus  angelicis  facit, 
nec  incantationibus,  &c. 

23  Athan.  Orat.  4.  cont.  Arian.  t.  1.  p.  464. 
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would  pray  to  receive  any  thing  from  the  Father 
and  the  angels,  or  from  any  other  of  the  creatures : 
neither  would  any  man  say,  God  and  the  angel  give 
me  this.  And  whereas  the  Arian  might  have  said, 
that  Jacob  joined  God  and  the  Angel  together  in 
prayer,  Gen.  xlviii.  16 ;  Athanasius  obviates  this 
exception,  by  saying,  He  did  not  join  one  of  the 
created  angels,  who  are  angels  by  nature,  with  God, 
who  was  their  Creator ;  neithcr  did  he,  omitting 
God  that  fed  him,  desire  a  blessing  from  an  angel 
upon  his  children  :  but  in  saying,  "  the  Angel  which 
redeemed  me  from  all  evil,"  he  showed  that  it  was 
not  any  of  the  created  angels,  but  the  Word  of  God, 
whom  he  joined  with  the  Father,  and  prayed  unto 
him.  There  had  been  no  force  in  this  argument, 
had  the  church  used  invocation  of  angels  in  her 
prayers  in  the  time  of  Athanasius  :  the  Arian 
might  easily  have  rcptied,  that  his  argument  was 
refuted  by  expericnce  in  the  church's  daily  practice. 
But  tliat  neither  men  nor  angels  were  the  object  of 
rehgious  adoration  in  his  time,  appears  further  from 
another  discourse  of  his  against  the  Arians,2'  where 
he  argues  thus :  Peter  the  apostle  did  forbid  Cor- 
nelius,  when  he  would  have  vvorshipped  him,  saying, 
"  I  myself  am  also  a  man,"  Acts  x.  26.  And  the 
angel  likewise  did  forbid  John,  when  he  would  have 
worshipped  him,  in  the  Revelation,  saying,  "  See 
thou  do  it  not ;  for  I  am  thy  fellow  servant,  and  of 
thv  brethren  the  prophets,  and  of  them  who  keep 
the  sayings  of  this  book  :  worship  God,"  Rev.  xxii. 
9.  Whcrcfore  it  belongs  to  God  only  to  bc  wor- 
shipped.  And  this  the  angels  very  well  know,  that 
though  they  excel  others  in  glory,  yet  they  are  all 
but  creatures,  and  not  in  the  number  of  those  that 
are  to  be  worshipped,  but  of  those  that  worship  the 
Lord.  We  cannot  have  clearer  cvidences  than  these 
either  of  the  church's  doctrine  or  practice.  Both 
which  are  equally  attested  by  St.  Austin,  in  his 
book  of  True  Religion ;  where  he  makes  it  a  dis- 
tinguishing  character  and  property  of  true  religion, 
to  worship  no  sort  of  creature,  particularly  neither 
angels,  nor  saints  after  death,  but  the  sovereign 
majesty  of  God  alone.     Let  not  our  religion,25  says 


he,  consist  in  the  worship  of  dead  men  :  because  if 
they  lived  piously,  they  are  not  esteemed  such  as 
would  desire  that  kind  of  honour ;  but  would  have 
Him  to  be  worshipped  by  us,  by  whose  illumination 
they  rejoice  to  have  us  partners  with  them  in  theii 
merit.  They  are,  therefore,  to  be  honoured  for  imi- 
tation,  not  to  be  worshipped  for  religion.  A  little 
after  he  says,  That  which  the  highest  angel  wor- 
ships,  the  same  is  to  be  worshipped  by  the  meanest 
man.  And  this  we  are  to  believe,  that  the  very 
greatest  of  angels,  and  most  excellent  ministers  of 
God,  would  lntve  us  worship  one  God  with  thcm. 
And  therefore  we  honour  angels  with  love,  not  with 
religious  service :  neither  do  we  build  temples  to 
them ;  for  they  desire  not  to  be  so  honoured  by  us ; 
because  they  know,  that  we  ourselves,  when  we  are 
good,  are  the  templcs  of  the  most  high  God.  And 
therefore  it  is  well  recorded,  that  the  angel  forbade 
the  man  to  worship  him,  and  bid  him  worship  God, 
under  whom  he  was  his  fellow  servant,  Rev.  xxii.  9. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  the  Manichees  about  this  time 
began  to  charge  the  catholics  witli  worshipping 
their  martyrs  :  Faustus  objccted  to  them,  That  they 
had  only  exchanged  the  hcathen  idols  for  martyrs, 
whom  they  worshipped  with  the  same  devotions, 
offering  sacrifice  of  wine  and  meats  to  the  ghosts 
and  shades  of  dead  men.  Had  this  been  a  true 
charge,  though  it  could  not  have  affected  the  argu- 
ment,  as  drawn  from  the  practice  of  the  church  in 
formcr  ages,  yet  it  would  have  proved  the  corruption 
of  saint-worship  to  have  crept  a  little  earlier  into  the 
church  than  will  now  be  allowed.  But  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  it  was  a  mere  calumny  of  Faustus's 
own  inventing;  and  St.  Austin  rejects  it  with  the 
utmost  scorn  and  indignation.  Therefore  he  says,26 
in  answer  to  it,  That  the  Christian  people  did  cele- 
brate  the  memories  of  the  martyrs  with  religious 
solemnity,  both  to  excite  themselves  to  their  imita- 
tion,  and  to  be  partners  in  their  merits,  and  to  have 
the  benefit  of  their  prayers  :  yet  so,  as  that  we  never 
offer  any  sacrifice  to  a  martyr,  but  to  the  God  of 
martyrs,  although  we  erect  altars  in  the  memories 
of  the  martyrs,  meaning  churches  called  by  their 


24  Athan.  Orat.  3.  cont.  Arian.  p.  394. 

25  Aug.  de  Vera  Relig.  tap.  55.  t.  1.  p.  317.  Non  sit  nobis 
religio  cultus  homiuum  mortuoruin  :  quia  si  pie  vixerunt,  non 
sic  habentur,  ut  tales  quaerant  honores:  sed  illum  a  nobis 
coli  volunt,  quo  illuminante  laetantur  meriti  sui  nos  esse  con- 
sortes.     Honorandi   sunt   ergo    propter   imitationem,   non 

adorandi  propter  religionera. Quod  colit  summus  ange- 

lus,  id  colendum  est  etiam  ab  homine  ultimo. Hoc  etiam 

ipsos   optimos  angelos,  et  excellentissima  Dei  ministeria 

velle  credamus,  ut  unum  cum  ipsis  colamus  Deum. Quare 

honoramus  eos  charitate,  non  servitute;  nec  eis  templa  con- 
struimus :  nolunt  enim  se  sic  honorari  a  nobis,  &c. 

26  Aug.  cont.  Faust.  lib.  20.  cap.  21.  t.  6.  p.  156.  Populus 
Christianus  memorias  martyrum  religiosa  solenuitate  con- 
celebrat,  et  ad  excitandam  imitatiouem,  et  ut  meritis  eorum 
consocietur,  atque  orationibus  ailjuvetur:  ita  tamen  ut  nulli 
martyrum,  sed  ipsi  Deo  martyrum  sacrificemus,  quamvis  iu 


memoriis  (al.  in  memorias)  martyrum  constituamus  altaria. 
Quis  enim  antistitum  in  locis  sanctorum  corporum  adsistens 
altari,  aliquando  dixit,  Ofierimus  tibi,  Petre,  vel  Paule,  vel 
Cypriane  ?  Sed  quod  offertur,  offertur  Deo,  &c.  Colimus 
ergo  martyreseo  cultu  dilectionis  et  societatis,  quo  et  in  hac 
vita  coluntur  sancti  homines  Dei,  quorum  cor  ad  talem  pro 

evangelica  veritate  passionem  paratum  esse  sentimus. 

At  vero  illo  cultu,  quae  Graece  latria  dicitur,  Latine  uno 
verbo  dici  non  potest,  cum  sit  quaedam  proprie  Divinitati 
debita  servitus,  nec  colimus,  nec  colendum  docemus,  nisi 
unum  Deum.  Cum  autem  ad  hunc  cultuui  pertineat  oblatio 
sacrificii,  unde  idololatria  dicitur  eorum,  quihocetiam  idolis 
exhibent :  nullo  modo  tale  aliquid  offerimus,  aut  offercndinn 
praecipimus,  vel  cuiquam  martyri,  vel  cuiquam  sanctu;  ani- 
mae,  vel  cuiquam  angelo:  et  quisquis  in  hunc  errorem  dela- 
bitur,  corripitur  per  sanam  doctrinam,  sive  ut  corrigatur, 
sive  ut  condemnetur,  sive  ut  caveatur. 
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names.  For  what  priest,  standing  at  the  altar  in 
the  places  where  the  holy  bodies  lie,  ever  said,  We 
offer  unto  thee,  Peter,  or  Paul,  or  Cyprian  ?  But 
whatever  is  offered,  is  offered  unto  God  that  crown- 
ed  the  martyrs,  at  the  memories  of  those  whom  he 
crowned,  that  hy  the  very  admonition  of  the  placea 
our  affection  may  rise  higher,  to  quicken  our  love 
hoth  toward  them,  whom  we  may  imitate,  and  to- 
ward  Him  who  enahles  us  to  imitate  them.  There- 
fore  we  worship  the  martyrs  with  that  worship  of 
love  and  society,  wherewith  we  worship  holy  men 
of  God  in  this  life,  whose  heart  we  perceive  to  he 
prepared  to  suffer  in  like  manner  for  the  gospel 
truth.  But  with  that  worship,  which  the  Greeks 
call  latria,  and  the  Latins  cannot  express  by  one 
word,  being  a  service  proper  to  God,  we  neither 
worship,  nor  teach  any  one  to  worship  any  other 
but  God  alone.  And  whereas  the  offering  of  sa- 
crifice  appertains  to  this  kind  of  worship,  whence 
it  is  called  idolatry  in  those  that  give  it  to  idols ;  we 
neither  offer,  nor  teach  any  to  offer  such  worship, 
either  to  any  martyr,  or  any  holy  soul,  or  any 
angel ;  but  whoever  falls  into  this  error,  is  rebuked 
by  sound  doctrine,  either  to  correct  him,  or  condemn 
him,  or  to  make  him  be  avoided  by  others. 

It  is  plain  from  this  answer  of  St.  Austin's,  that 
the  charge  of  giving  religious  worship  to  saints  and 
angels  was  false,  and  a  mere  calumny  upon  the 
church  in  those  days ;  and  that  the  only  persons 
then  guilty  of  it,  were  such  as  were  disowned  and 
discarded  by  the  church.  Which  brings  me  to  the 
third  and  last  consideration  proposed  to  confirm 
this  position,  That  the  ancient  church  did  not  give 
religious  worship  either  to  saints  or  angels,  because 
she  condemned  the  practice  both  in  heathens  and 
heretics,  and  aggravated  their  idolatry  upon  this 
account. 

.  ,  .  St.  Austin  in  another  place  makes 

Sect.  3.  r 

Thiniiy  From     a  severe  remark  upon  all  such  as 

their   cnarging   tne  -t 

E£""  Id  Za"  sought  to  angels  by  prayer  for  their 
assistance  :  he  says  they  were  dis- 
tracted  with  strange  curiosities  and  illusions.  Take 
it  in  his  own  words,  as  he  delivers  it  in  a  pious  re- 
fiection  upon  his  own  happiness  in  escaping  the 
snare  at  his  own  conversion,  and  a  thankful  ac- 
knowledgment  of  God's  mercy  in  delivering  him 
from  such  a  delusion.  Whom,  says  he,  should  I 
have  found,  that  might  reconcile  me  unto  thee  ? 
Should  I  have  gone  unto2'  the  angels  ?  With  what 


prayer  ?  witli  what  sacraments  ?  Many,  endeavour- 
ing  to  rcturn  unto  thee,  and  not  being  able  to  do  it 
by  themselves,  as  I  hear,  have  tried  these  things ; 
and  have  fallen  into  thc  desire  of  curious  visions, 
and  were  accounted  worthy  of  illusions.  St.  Chry- 
sostom  has  a  more  severe  reflection  on  this  sort  of 
men ;  for  he  not  only  says,28  That  no  creature  is  to 
be  worshipped  by  man,  neither  of  things  above,  nor 
things  below,  whether  man,  or  demons,  or  angels,  or 
archangels,  or  any  othcr  supernal  powers,  but  only 
God  the  Lord  of  all ;  and  that  the  apostle,  in  the 
second  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
discourses  against  such  as  taught,  that  man  was  to 
come  to  God  by  angels,  and  not  by  Christ ;  for  that 
was  too  great  for  him  :'a  but  he  adds,  in  pursuance 
of  the  same  matter,  that  it  was  the  devil30  which 
introduced  this  having  recourse  to  angels,  whilst  he 
envied  the  honour  of  man.  These  be  the  enchant- 
ments  of  devils.  Though  it  be  an  angeh  though  an 
archangel,  though  they  be  cherubims ;  endure  it 
not.  For  neither  will  these  powers  themselves  re- 
ceive  it,  but  reject  it,  when  they  see  their  Lord  dis- 
honoured.  I  have  honoured  thee,  saith  God,  and 
bid  thee  call  upon  me.  And  dost  thou  then  dis- 
honour  him  ?  Where  we  see  plainly,  that  invocation 
of  God  and  invocation  of  angels  are  opposed  to  one 
another ;  and  as  the  one  is  made  the  character  of 
true  religion,  so  the  other  is  said  to  be  the  doctrine 
of  devils. 

The  persons  here  refiected  on  by  Chrysostom, 
were  probably  the  same  as  had  been  known  in  the 
church,  and  condemned,  from  the  apostles'  days,  as 
heretics,  under  the  name  of  angelici,  or  angel-wor- 
shippers.  For  so  St.  Austin  31  describes  them,  call- 
ing  them  angelici,  from  their  inclination  to  worship 
angels.  And  so  Isidore32  after  him.  Irenseus  **  seems 
to  insinuate  that  heretics  were  wont  to  invocate 
angels,  when  he  opposes  the  church's  practice  to 
them,  telling  them,  that  many  miracles  were  wrought 
in  the  church,  not  by  invocation  of  angels,  but  by 
prayer  to  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And 
Tertullian31  says  expressly  of  the  followers  of  Simon 
Magus,  that  they  worshipped  angels  in  the  exercise 
of  their  magical  art,  which  idolatry  was  condemned 
by  St.  Peter  in  their  first  founder.  Now,  there  being 
such  footsteps  of  angel-worship  in  the  practice  of 
so  many  heresies ;  and  it  being  a  thing  that  some 
were  fond  of,  because  it  had  a  show  of  humility  in 
it ;  the  council  of  Laodicea,  to  prevent  the  growing 


27  Aug.  Confess.  lib.  10.  cap.  42.  Quem  invenirem,  qui 
me  reconciliaret  tibi?  An  eundem  mihi  fuit  ad  angelos? 
Qua  piece?  quibus  sacramentis  ?  Multi  conantes  ad  te 
redire,  neque  per  seipsos  valentes,  sicut  audio,  tentaverunt 
haec;  et  inciderunt  in  desiderium  curiosarum  visionum,  et 
digni  habiti  sunt  illusionibus. 

28  Chrys.  Hom.  5.  in  Colos.  p.  1348. 

29  Hom.  7.  in  Col.  p.  1360. 

30  Hiim.  9.  in  Col.  p.  1381.    'O  c5ia/3o\os  ra  twu  dyyiXwv 

2   i 


kirtitrriyayi,    fiaaxaivwv   TjyuTv    tjjs  tijixtjs-    twv  Sat/xovwv 
ToiauTat  al  lirwSai,  &c. 

31  Aug.  de  Hajres.  cap.  39.  Angelici,  in  angelorum  cultu 
inclinati. 

32  Isidor.  Origin.  lib.  8.  cap.  5.  Angelici  vocati,  quia 
angelos  colunt.  ^3  Iren.  lib.  2.  cap.  57. 

31  Tertul.  de  Praescrip.  cap.  33.  Simonianae  autem  magiae 
disciplina  angelis  serviens,  utique  et  ipsa  inter  idololatrias 
deputabatur,  et  a  Petro  apostolo  in  ipso  Simone  damnabatur 
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malady,  made  a  severe  canon  under  the  denunciation 
of  anathema  to  restrain  it.  Christians,  say  they,35 
ought  not  to  forsake  the  church  of  God,  and  go 
aside,  and  hold  conventicles,  to  invocate  or  call 
upon  the  names  of  angels.  Which  things  are 
forbidden.  If  any  one  therefore  be  found  to  ex- 
ercise  himself  in  this  private  idolatry,  let  him  be 
accursed ;  because  he  hath  forsaken  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  gone  over  to  idol- 
atry.  The  first  publishers  of  this  canon  in  the  Latin 
editions,  changed  the  word  angelos  into  anyulos, 
corners  instead  of  angels  :  but  the  Greek  admits  of 
no  such  corruption,  and  therefore  the  fraud  is  easily 
discovered ;  and  nothing  but  the  shame  of  seeing 
their  practice  so  plainly  condemned  in  this  canon, 
could  have  induced  any  men  to  have  attempted  such 
a  childish  corruption.  Theodoret,  in  his  Comment 
upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  has  occasion 
twice  to  mention  this  canon.  Where  he  says,  That 
because  some  in  the  apostles'  days  commanded  men 
to  worship  angels,  therefore  the  apostle  enjoined36 
the  contrary,  that  they  should  adorn  their  words 
and  deeds  with  the  commemoration  of  the  Lord 
Christ,  and  send  up  thanksgiving  to  God  and  the 
Father  by  him,  and  not  by  the  angels.  And  that 
the  synod  of  Laodicea,  following  this  rule,  and  de- 
siring  to  heal  that  old  disease,  made  a  law  that  men 
should  not  pray  to  angels,  nor  forsake  our  Lord  Je- 
sus  Christ.  And  again,37  This  vice  continued  in 
Phrygia  and  Pisidia  for  a  long  time,  for  which  cause 
also  the  synod  assembled  in  Laodicea,  the  chief  city 
in  Phrygia,  made  a  law  to  prohibit  praying  to  an- 
gels.  But  yet,  even  to  this  day,  among  them  and 
their  neighbours,  there  are  oratories  of  St.  Michael 
to  be  seen.  Cardinal  Perron  uses  a  great  deal  of 
art  and  sophistry  to  pervert  the  sense  of  the  apostle 
and  this  canon  together,  which  the  reader  may  find 
sufficiently  exposed  and  refuted  by  the  learned 
Daille,38  with  the  false  glosses  of  Petavius  and 
others,  with  which  I  shall  not  trouble  this  dis- 
course.  I  only  observe  further,  that  as  the  church 
condemned  heretics  as  guilty  of  idolatry  for  wor- 
shipping  of  angels,  so  did  she  likewise  for  worship- 
ping  of  their  leaders  and  martyrs.  Apollonius,  who 
wrote  against  the  Montanists,  objects  it  to  them, 


t.hat  they  worshipped  one  Alexander,  a  martyr 
among  them.39  And  St.  Austin  reckons  it  among 
the  errors  of  Simon  Magus,40  that  he  left  his  own 
image,  and  the  image  of  his  harlot  Selene,  to  hia 
disciples,  to  be  worshipped  by  them.  They  objectcd 
the  sfime  to  the  heathen,  that  they  worshipped  such 
gods  as  were  only  men,  and  dead  men  :  as  may  be 
seen  in  all  the  apologies  made  by  Minucius  Felix," 
Tertullian,42  Clemens  Alexandrinus,43  Arnobius,44 
Cyprian,45  and  the  rest  that  wrote  against  them : 
which  had  been  a  very  weak  argument,  and  easily 
retorted,  had  Christians  worshipped  their  martyrs, 
whom  they  could  not  deny  to  be  mortal  men.  The 
heathens  further  pretended,  that  their  demons,  or 
gods  whom  they  worshipped,  were  good  angels,  ancl 
worshipped  only  as  the  ministers  of  the  supreme 
God,  and  attendants  of  the  court  of  heaven.  Not- 
withstanding  which  pretence,  they  charge  them  with 
idolatry,  as  giving  the  worship  of  God  to  the  cmi- 
ture.  He  that  would  see  this  argument  managed  to 
just  advantage,  may  consult  the  learned  discourses 
of  Mr.  Daille,46  and  Bishop  Stillingfleet,4'  where  he 
will  find  the  pretences  of  the  heathen,  and  the  an- 
swers  of  the  Christians,  collected  and  set  in  their 
proper  light.  I  shall  only  detain  my  reader  with 
one  citation  out  of  St.  Austin,  as  a  specimen  of  all 
the  rest,  where  he  introduces  the  heathen  making 
this  apology  for  themselves :  We  do  not  worship 
wicked  devils,  say  they ;  it  is  the  angels  you  speak 
of  that  we  worship,48  the  powers  of  the  great  God, 
the  ministers  of  the  great  God.  To  which  St.  Aus- 
tin  answers,  I  wish  you  would  worship  them,  for 
they  would  quickly  teach  you  that  they  are  not  to 
be  worshipped.  Hear  the  instruction  of  an  angel. 
He  taught  a  certain  disciple  of  Christ,  and  showed 
him  many  miracles  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John ; 
who  having  seen  a  certain  miracle  in  a  vision,  was 
astonished,  and  cast  himself  down  at  the  feet  of  the 
angel.  But  the  angel,  who  sought  nothing  but  the 
glory  of  his  Lord,  said,  Arise ;  what  dost  thou  ? 
Worship  God :  for  I  am  thy  fellow  servant,  and  of 
thy  brethren.  How  is  it  then,  my  brethren  ?  Let 
no  one  say,  I  fear  lest  the  angel  should  be  angiy  at 
me,  if  I  do  not  worship  him  for  my  God.  He  is 
then  only  angry  at  thee,  when  thou  art  inclined  to 


35  Conc.  Laodic.  can.  35.  Ou  dt~  Xpi^iavas  iynaTaXii- 
nrnv  t»)V  EKK\t)(riaK  t~  9eb,  kcu  airiivai,  tcal  dyyiXus 
ovofxaX^ziv,  Kal  ci/fa^ets  ttoieiv,  &C. 

36  Theod.  in  Col.  iii.  17.  37  Theod.  in  Col.  ii.  18. 
39  Dallae.  de  Objecto  Cult.  Relig.  lib.  3.  cap.  31. 

39  Apollon.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  5.  cap.  18. 

40  Aug.  de  Haeres.  cap.  1.  Imagines  et  suam  et  ejusdem 
meretricis  discipulis  suis  praebebat  adorandas. 

41  Minuc.  Dial.  p.  88.       42  Tertul.  Apol.  cap.  10,  12,  29. 
43  Clem.  Protreptic.  p.  26.  "  Arnob.  lib.  1.  p.  32. 

45  Cyprian.  de  Idol.  Vanit.  p.  11. 

46  Dallae.  de  Cultu  Relig.  lib.  3.  cap.  25. 

47  Stilling.  Defence  of  the  Discourse  of  Idol.  part  1. 
ilnp.  1. 

48  Aug.  in  Psal.  xcvi.  t.  8.  p.  445.     Respondent,  Non  co- 


limus  mala  daemonia.  Angelos  quos  dicitis,  ipsos  et  nos 
colimus,  virtutes  Dei  magni,  et  ministeria  Dei  magni.  Uti- 
nam  ipsos  colere  velletis,  facile  ab  ipsis  disceretis  non  illos 
colere.  Audite  angelum  doctorem.  Docebat  quendam  dis- 
cipulum  Christi,  et  ostendebat  illi  multa  miracula  in  Apoca- 
lypsi  Joannis.  Ille  autem,  quodam  sibi  demonstrato  mira- 
culo  visionis,  expavit,  et  misit  se  ad  pedes  angeli.  Et  ille 
angelus,  qui  non  quajrebat  nisi  gloriam  Domini  sui,  Surge, 
quid  facis  ?  inquit,  illura  adora  :  nam  et  ego  conservus  tuus 
suum,  et  fratrum  tuorum.  Quid  ergo,  fratres  mei  ?  Nemo 
dicat,  Timeo,  ne  irascatur  mihi  angelus,  si  non  illum  colo  pro 
Deo  meo.  Tunc  tibi  irascitur,  quando  ipsum  colere  volu- 
eris.  Bonus  est  enim,  et  Deum  amat.  Quomodo  enim 
daemones  irascuntur,  si  non  colantur :  sic  angeli  indignan- 
tur,  si  pro  Deo  colantur. 
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worship  him.  For  he  is  good,  and  lovcs  God  :  aiul 
as  the  devils  are  angry,  if  thcy  be  not  worshipped ; 
so  the  angels  are  highly  displeased,  if  they  be  wor- 
shipped  instead  of  God.  At  last  he  concludes  with 
this  admonition  to  the  pagans :  Let  the  pagans  learn 
to  adore  God.  They  have  a  mind  to  adore  angels  : 
let  them  imitate  angels,  and  adore  him  whom  the 
angels  adore/9  And  with  these  words  I  shall  con- 
clude  this  whole  discourse  of  religious  worship, 
knowing  no  better  admonition  that  can  be  given  to 
the  angel-worshippers  of  the  present  age,  than  to 
advise  them  to  imitate  the  angelical  practice  of  the 
primitive  church,  who  had  God,  and  only  God,  for 
the  object  of  their  adoration. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THAT  ANCIENTLY  DIVINE  SERVICE  WAS  ALWAYS 
PERFORMED  IN  THE  VULGAR  TONGUE,  UNDER- 
STOOD    BY   THE    PEOPLE. 

Having  thus  considered  the  nature 
TUaimmd,  first,  and   object   of  Christian  worship,  I 

From  plain  testimo-  i  c      \ 

nies  of  the  ancients  come  now  to  speak  oi  the  circum- 

asserting  it. 

stances  and  manner  of  performing 
Divine  service.  And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  ex- 
amine  in  what  language  the  ancients  performed 
their  worship;  and  to  inquire  into  the  use  and 
original  of  what  we  commonly  call  liturgies,  or  set 
forms  of  prayer ;  and  to  take  notice  of  the  habits, 
and  modes,  and  gestures,  and  different  rites  and 
ceremonies  observed  without  any  breach  of  faith 
or  Christian  unity  in  different  churches ;  together 
with  the  solemn  times  of  prayer  and  rehgious  as- 
sembhes,  whether  weekly  or  daily,  generally  ob- 
served  and  set  apart  for  the  exercise  of  public 
devotion. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  there  is  nothing  more 
certain  in  history,  than  that  the  service  of  the  an- 
cient  church  was  always  performed  in  the  vulgar  or 
common  language  of  every  country,  that  is,  such  as 
was  either  commonly  spoken,  or  at  least  commonly 
understood.  And  so  it  continued  for  above  a  thou- 
sand  years  in  the  church.  And  it  is  even  monstrous 
to  think,  that  in  so  inquisitive  an  age  as  the  pre- 
sent  is,  there  should  be  any  men  of  learning  to  de- 
fend,  or  whole  nations  so  tamely  to  submit  to,  the 
imposition  and  tyranny  of  the  contrary  practice ;  so 


absurd  and  unreasonablc  in  itself ;  so  prcjudicial  to 
devotion ;  so  contrary  to  the  use  of  speech,  whose 
end  is  cdification  ;  so  reproachful  to  human  nature, 
as  if  men  were  asses  indeed,  as  Thomas  Aquinas 
once  made  the  comparison;  so  derogatory  to  the 
Christian's  birthright ;  so  rlatly  contradictory  to 
the  apostle's  reasoning;  and  so  diametrically  op- 
posite  to  the  universal  practice  of  the  church  for  so 
many  ages.  But  I  shall  not  think  myself  obligcd 
to  dispute  against  it  upon  all  these  topics,  nor  to 
say  all  that  might  be  said  in  an  historical  way 
against  it.  He  that  pleases  may  see  that  done 
already  in  an  excellent  book1  of  Bishop  Usher's, 
published  by  Mr.  Wharton.  I  shall  content  myself 
to  suggest  a  few  things  agreeable  to  the  design  of 
treating  matters  succinctly,  which  will  be  sufficient 
to  satisfy  any  candid  reader  as  to  the  sense  and 
practice  of  the  primitive  church. 

And  first  I  observe,  That  the  ancients  declare 
unanimously,  that  Divine  service  was  performed  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  of  every  nation.  The  Grecians, 
says  Origen,2  use  the  Greek  language  in  their 
prayers,  and  the  Romans  the  Roman,  and  so  every 
one  in  his  own  dialect  prays  to  God,  and  gives 
thanks  as  he  is  able ;  and  the  God  of  all  lan- 
guages  hears  them  that  pray  in  all  dialects,  un- 
derstanding  their  different  languages  as  well  as  if 
they  all  spake  with  one  tongue.  This  he  says  in 
answer  to  an  objection  of  Celsus,  who  charged  them 
with  using  of  barbarous  and  unintelligible  names 
and  words  in  their  prayers.  Justin  Martyr  says,3 
The  Scriptures  were  first  read  in  their  assemblies 
to  the  people,  and  then  the  president  made  a  dis- 
course  to  them,  exhorting  them  to  observe  and  fol- 
low  the  good  instractions  they  had  heard  out  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles.  Which  had  been  an  absurd 
admonirion,  had  not  the  lessons  been  read  in  a  lan- 
guage  which  they  understood.  St.  Jerom  tells  us,' 
That  at  the  funeral  of  the  famous  Lady  Paula,  the 
psahns  were  sung  in  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin,  be- 
cause  there  were  men  of  each  language  present  at 
the  solemnity.  And  for  the  same  reason  Caesarius, 
bishop  of  Arles,  is  said5  to  have  appointed  the 
people  to  sing  the  psalms  and  hymns,  some  in  Greek, 
and  some  in  Latin  :  no  doubt,  that  the  Divine  ser- 
vice  might  be  understood  by  men  of  different  lan- 
guages  then  present  in  the  assembly.  Aurelius  Cas- 
siodore,  writing  upon  those  words  of  the  psalmist, 
"  She  shall  be  brought  unto  the  king  in  raiment  of 
divers   colours,"  says,   This  variety   signified  that 


49  Aug.  in  Psal.  xcvi.  Discant  pagani  adorare  Deum. 
Angelos  volunt  adorare :  angelos  imitentur,  et  illum  ado- 
rent  qui  ab  angelis  adoratur. 

1  Usserii  Historia  Dogmatica  de  Scripturis  et  Sacris  Ver- 
naculis,  cum  Auctario  H.  Wharton.  Lond.  1690,  4to. 

2  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  8.  p.  402.  'Ev  xats  «uxats  ot  /xiv 
"EWrjvfS  'EWrjviKOis  \piairrai,  ot  5k  'Pw/taTot  'Pa>uat- 
koTs,  &c. 

2  q  2 


3  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  98. 

*  Hieron.  Epitaph.  Paulae.  Graeco,  Latino,  Syroque  ser- 
mone  psalmi  in  ordine  personabant. 

5  Cyprian.  Vit.  Caesar.  Arelat.  apud  Surium.  Aug.  27. 
vol.  4.  p.  947.  Compulit  laicos  et  populares  homines  psalmos 
et  hymnos  promere,  altaque  et  modulata  voce,  instar  cleri- 
corum,  alios  Graece,  alios  Latine,  prosas  et  antiphonas  de- 
cantare,  &c. 
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diversity  of  tongues,"  wherewith  every  nation  sang 
to  God  in  the  church,  according  to  the  difference  of 
their  own  country  languagc.  And  it  being  then 
the  way  of  the  church,  that  all  offices  should  be 
performed  with  the  understanding  and  edification 
of  the  people,  Justinian  provided  for  this  in  one  of 
his  laws,  obliging  all  bishops'  and  presbyters  to 
repeat  the  prayers  used  in  the  communion  and  bap- 
tismal  service,  not  in  secret,  but  with  an  audible 
voice,  so  as  the  minds  of  the  hearers  might  be  raised 
to  greater  devotior,  and  stirred  up  to  glorify  the 
Lord  God.  For  so  the  holy  apostle  directs  in  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  saying,  "  If  thou 
blessest  only  with  the  spirit,  how  shall  he  that  oc- 
cupieth  the  room  of  the  unlearned,  say  the  holy 
Amen  to  God  at  thy  giving  of  thanks?  For  he 
knoweth  not  what  thou  sayest.  For  thou  verily 
givest  thanks  well,  but  the  other  is  not  edified."  It 
is  plain  by  this,  that  Justinian  thought  all  prayers 
which  the  people  either  could  not  hear,  or  could  not 
understand,  were  equally  blamed  by  the  apostle,  as 
not  contributing  to  edification  ;  and  therefore,  as  he 
made  a  law  against  private  muttering  of  prayers, 
which  ought  to  be  public ;  so  he  would  no  doubt 
have  been  as  severe  against  praying  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  had  there  then  been  any  occasion  (as  there 
was  not)  for  the  like  prohibition  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
church.  Which  may  be  collected  from  another  of 
his  laws,  which  was  made  upon  occasion  of  a  dis- 
pute  which,  in  his  time,  arose  among  the  Jews. 
Some  of  them,  who  were  superstitiously  inchned, 
were  for  having  the  law  read  only  in  Hebrew,  though 
not  understood  by  the  people :  others  were  for  having 
it  read  in  Greek,  or  any  language  which  the  peo- 
ple  understood.  The  matter  at  last  was  brought 
before  Justinian,  and  he  determined  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  that  it  should  be  read  in  Greek,  or  any  other 
language,8  which  the  place  where  they  lived  had 
made  more  useful  and  known  to  the  people.  Hither- 
to  therefore  we  are  assured,  this  corruption  had  made 
no  attempt  to  gain  admittance  in  the  service  of  the 
Christian  church,  since  it  was  corrected  by  the  civil 
magistrate  as  soon  as  it  was  observed  to  be  creeping 
into  the  Jewish  synagogue. 

Secondly,  As  a  further  evidence  of 
this  matter,  we  may  observe,  that  all 


Sect.  2. 

Secondly,     From 

tbe  people'8  joining 

piay^ana^makuJg  the  people  anciently  were  allowed  to 

their  responses.  ...  1  j  j  j 

join  m   psalmody  and  prayers,  and 


make  their  proper  responses.  The  learncd  and  un- 
learned,  nay,  even  women,  young  virgins,  and  cliil- 
dren,  in  those  times,  bare  a  part  in  the  public  ser- 
vice  of  the  church.  St.  Chrysostom9  and  the  autlior 
of  the  Constitutions,10  speak  of  children  prayinl 
with  the  rest  of  the  congregation  for  the  catechu- 
mens  and  thefaithful  also.  And  St.  Jerom"  speaks 
of  young  virgins  singing  the  Psalter  at  morning  and 
evening,  at  the  third,  and  sixth,  and  ninth  hours, 
and  at  midnight,  in  their  course :  and  says,  they 
were  obliged  to  learn  the  psalms,  and  some  portion 
of  Scripture,  every  day.  St.  Basil l2  and  many  others 
(as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  when  we  speak  of  psalm- 
ody)  say,  all  the  people  sung  the  psalms  alternately  : 
and  Basil  particularly  takes  notice13  of  children 
performing  this  office  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  people.  And  we  shall  meet  with  the  people's 
prayers  and  responses  almost  in  every  part  of  the  li- 
turgy,  such  as  the  Kipie,  t\krj<rov, "  Lord,  have  mercy," 
subjoined  to  every  petition  of  the  deacon's  prayers ; 
and  in  those  mutual  prayers  of  minister  and  people, 
"  The  Lord  be  with  you:  And  with  thy  spirit. 
Lift  up  your  hearts :  We  lift  them  up  unto  the 
Lord ; "  with  abundance  more  that  need  not  here 
be  mentioned.  All  which  suppose  the  service  to  be 
in  the  vulgar  and  known  language ;  else  it  were  ab- 
surd  to  think,  that  the  people  should  know  how 
and  when  to  make  their  responses ;  or  that  children 
and  young  virgins  should  learn  the  psalms  and 
Scripture  by  heart,  and  join  in  psalmody  and  other 
parts  of  the  service  of  the  church. 

Thirdly,   There  is   nothing   more 
common  among  the  ancients  in  their  ,  Thwiy.Fromthe 

o  frequent      exhorta- 

discourses  to  the  people,  than  to  ad-  t0ontsheof  p$*'£ 
monish  and  exhort  thembothto  hear,  ^ytm£$£ 
and  read,  and  pray  with  understand- 
ing,  attention,  and  fervency  of  spirit.  Which  had 
been  very  incongruous  admonitions,  obliging  them 
to  impracticable  rules,  had  the  lessons  and  praycrs 
been  in  an  unknown  tongue.  St.  Basil  thus  ex- 
horts  his  people,"  Thou  hast  the  psalms,  thou  hast 
the  prophets,  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  the  preach- 
ings  of  the  apostles ;  let  thy  tongue  sing  and  thy 
mind  search  the  meaning  of  what  is  spoken  ;  that 
thou  mayest  sing  with  the  spirit,  and  sing  with  un- 
derstanding  also.  In  another  homily  he  tells  them,15 
That  the  Divine  oracles  were  God's  gifts  to  the 
church,  to  be  read  in  every  assembly,  as  the  food 


f  Cassiodor.  in  Psal.  xliv.  al.  xlv.  Hic  varietatem  aut 
linguas  multiplices  significat ;  quia  omnis  gens  secuudum 
suam  patriam  in  ecclesia  psallit  auctori ;  aut  virtutum  pul- 
cherrimam  diversitatem. 

7  Justin.  Novel.  137.  cap.  6.  Jubemus  omnes  episcopos 
et  presbyteros,  non  in  secreto,  sed  cum  ea  voce  quae  a  fide- 
lissimo  populo  exaudiatur,  Divinam  oblationem,  et  preca- 
tionem  quae  fit  in  sancto  baptismate,  facere ;  ut  inde  audi- 
entium  animi  in  majorem  devotionem,  et  Dei  laudationem 
et  benedictionem  efferantur,  &c. 

8  Justin.  Novel.  146.     9  Chrys.  Hom.  71.  in  Mat.  p.  G24. 


10  Constit.  lib.  8.  cap.  6. 

11  Hieron.  Epitaph.  Paulae.  Mane,  hora  tertia,  'sexta, 
nona,  vespere,  noctis  medio,  per  ordinem  Psalterium  canta- 
bant.  Nec  licebat  cuiquam  sororum  ignorare  psalmos,  et 
non  de  Scripturis  Sanctis  quotidie  aliquid  discere. 

12  Basil.  Ep.  63.  ad  Neocaesarienses. 

13  Basil.  Prooem.  in  Psalmos.  Venet.  Fortunat.  lib.  2. 
Poem.  in  Laud.  Cleri  Parisiaci : 

Pontificis  monitis  clerus,  plebs  psallit,  et  infans. 

14  Basil.  Hom.  in  Psal.  xxviii.  Serm.  1.  t.  1.  p.  154. 

15  Ibid.  Hom.  in  Psal.  lix.  p.  253. 
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which  the  Spirit  afforded  us  for  the  nourishment  of 
our  sonls.  And  in  another  place,"  putting  the  ques- 
tion,  How  a  man  prays  with  thc  spirit,  whilst  his 
understanding  is  unfruitful  ?  he  answers,  That  this 
was  spoken  of  those  that  praved  in  a  tongue  un- 
known  to  the  hearers.  For  the  apostle  says,  "  If 
1  pray  in  an  unknown  tongue,  my  spirit  indeed 
prayeth,  but  my  understanding  is  unfruitful."  For 
when  the  words  of  the  prayer  are  not  known  to 
them  that  are  present,  the  understanding  of  him 
tliat  prayeth  is  unfruitful,  hecause  his  prayer  is  of 
no  use  or  advantage :  but  when  they  that  are  pre- 
sent  understand  the  prayer,  which  is  of  advantage 
to  the  hearers,  then  he  that  prays  reaps  the  fruit 
of  it,  namely,  the  edification  of  those  who  reccive 
benefit  by  it.  And  we  are  to  conceive  in  like  man- 
ncr  of  all  utterance  of  the  words  of  God.  For  it  is 
written,  If  any  be  useful  for  edification  in  the  faith. 
By  all  this  it  is  evident,  the  Scriptures  and  psalms 
and  prayers  were  read  in  a  known  tongue ;  for  other- 
wise  it  were  in  vain  to  exhort  men  to  give  diligence 
and  attention  to  understand  what  they  heard,  if 
every  thing  was  spoken  in  a  language  which  they 
did  not,  or  could  not,  understand. 

Fourthly,  The  fathers  in  their  ser- 
Fourthij,  From     mons  frequently  refer  to  the  prayers 

tlie  referenees  made        n    t  t  i  -iii  -i 

hythe  fatherstothe  of  the  church,  and  to  the  lessons  read 

-  u;iii  lessons 

ci'.  h!e"'ceof  "^  before,  as  things  the  people  were  per- 
fectly  well  acquainted  with.  They 
often  argue  from  matters  contained  in  the  prayers, 
as  Chrysostom  does  commonly  from  all  parts  of  the 
liturgy :  and  their  sermons,  for  the  most  part,  were 
upon  such  portions  of  Scripture  as  had  just  been 
read  before,  as  I  shall  show  when  I  come  to  the 
office  of  preaching.  Now  this  supposes,  that  both 
the  prayers  and  lessons  of  Scripture  were  in  a  known 
tongue ;  else  it  were  absurd  for  the  pieachers  to  ap- 
peal  to  their  auditors  as  well  acquainted  with  them, 
or  draw  arguments  from  thence,  as  motives  ground- 
ed  upon  their  own  experience,  if  yet  indeed  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  them. 

Fifthly,  This  is  evident  from  that 
FirthiyC  Frdm  the  pious  care  which  the  church  took  to 

Scriptures  being  .  i-r-.-ii  l  i*  ,.  . 

transiated  into  au  have  the  Bible  translated  mto  all  lan- 

lansuases  from  the 

first  fonndauon  of  cruagres ;  and  as  soon  as  any  nation 

churches.  o       o       '  J 

was  converted,  that  spake  an  uncom- 
mon  tongue,  immediately  to  procure  a  new  version 
of  the  Scriptures  into  their  language.  Eusebius" 
says,  They  were  translated  into  all  languages,  both 
of  Greeks  and  barbarians,  throughout  the  world,  and 


studied  by  all  nations  as  the  oraclcs  of  God,  Chry- 
sostom  assures  us,  That  the  Syrians,1"  the  Egyptians, 
the  Indians,  the  Pcrsians,  the  Ethiopians,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  nations,  translated  them  into  their 
own  tongues,  whereby  barbarians  learned  to  be 
philosophers,  and  women  and  children  with  the 
greatest  ease  imbibed  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel. 
Theodoret "  says  the  same,  That  every  nation  under 
heaven  had  the  Scripture  in  their  own  tongue :  the 
Hebrew  books  were  not  only  translated  into  Greek, 
but  into  the  Roman,  Egyptian,  Persian,  Indian,  Ar- 
menian,  Scythian,  and  Sauromatic  languages,  and, 
in  a  word,  into  all  tongues  used  by  all  nations  in 
his  time.  The  like  is  attested  by  St.  Jerom,20  and 
St.  Austin,21  and  many  others.  Ulphilas  is  said,  by 
all  the  historians,22  to  have  translated  the  whole 
Bible  into  the  Gothic  tongue.  St.  Jerom  translated 
it  into  the  Dalmatic,  as  he  himself23  seems  to  inti- 
mate,  when  he  calls  it  his  own  tongue ;  as  Scaliger 
and  most  others  understand  him ;  though  Bishop 
Usher21  thinks  he  meant  the  Latin  rather  by  his  own 
tongue.  St.  Chrysostom25  sometimes  mentions  the 
Syriac  translation ;  and  he  is  said,  by  the  author  of 
his  Life,26  to  have  procured,  during  his  exile  at  Cu- 
cusus  in  Armenia,  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  and 
Ne  w  Testament  for  the  use  of  the  Armenian  churches. 
Not  to  mention  that  of  Methodius,  or  Cyril,  into 
the  Slavonian  tongue,  or  any  others  of  later  ages. 
Of  which  the  curious  reader  may  find  exact  ac- 
counts  in  Bishop  Usher,27  Bishop  Walton,28  Dr. 
Milles,29  and  Hottinger,30  and  others,  upon  this  pe- 
culiar  subject  of  the  Scripture  versions. 

As  to  the  ancient  practice,  it  may 
be  evidenced  further,  and  confirmed,     siithw,  From  the 

use  of  the  order  of 

from  the  use  of  interpreters  in  the  mterpretere  in  tue 

r  church. 

church ;  whose  office,  as  has  been 
showed  in  another  place,31  out  of  Epiphanius,32  and 
other  writers,  was  to  render  one  language  into  an- 
other,  as  there  was  occasion,  both  in  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  in  the  homilies  that  were  made  to 
the  people.  For  it  happened  sometimes  that  there 
were  men  of  different  languages  in  the  same  church : 
as  in  the  churches  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  some  un- 
derstood  Syriac  only,  and  others  Greek ;  and  in  the 
African  churches,  some  spake  Latin  and  others 
Punic :  in  which  cases,  whatever  was  said  in  one 
language,  was  immediately  rendered  into  the  othei 
by  the  interpreter  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  In 
confirmation  of  which  custom,  to  what  has  been 
said  before,   I   shall   here  add  the  observation  of 


16  Regul.  Brev.  qu.  278. 

17  Euseb.  de  Praepar.  Evang.  lib.  12.  cap.  1.     Praesertiin 
de  Laud.  Constant.  cap.  17.  p.  662. 

18  Chrys.  Hom.  1.  in  Joan.  al.  2.  Edit.  Savil.  t.  2.  p.  561. 

19  Theod.  de  Curand.  Graecor.  Affect.  Serm.  5.  t.  4.  p.  555. 

20  Hieron.  Praefat.  in  4  Evangel. 

21  Aug.  Ep.  48.  ad  Vincent. 

22  Soeiat.  lib.  4.  cap.  33.  Sozom.  lib.  6.  cap.  37. 

23  Hierou.  Ep.  134.  ad  Sophronium. 


24  Usser.  de  Sacris  Vernac.  p.  220. 

25  Chrys.  Hom.  3.  in  2  Cor.  p.  754. 

26  Gregor.  Alexandrin.  Vit.  Chrys.  n.  59.  t.  8.  Edit.  Savil. 

27  Usser.  de  Script.  Vernac.  p.  220. 
29  Walton.  Prolegom.  cap.  5. 

29  Millii  Prolegom.  in  Nov.  Test. 

30  Hottinger.  de  Translat.  Biblior.  Heidelberg.  1660. 

31  Book  III.  chap.  13.  sect.  4. 

32  Epiphan.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  21. 
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Theodoret33  upon  the  practice  of  Chrysostom,  who, 
hy  the  help  of  such  an  interpreter,  often  preached 
to  the  Arian  Goths  in  Constantinople,  whom  by  that 
means  he  reduced  to  the  catholic  faith. 

Another  custom  observed  in  tlie  an- 
sevenuiiy, '  From  cient  cliurch,  was  to  have  Bibles  in 

the  custom  of  hav-      .  .  .... 

ing  B.bies  laid  in  the  vulgar  tonsme  laid  m  a  convenient 

churchea     for     the  °  ° 

peop^  t<>  'caa  in  part  of  the  church,  for  the  people  at 
their  leisure  to  employ  themselves,  as 
tlicy  were  piously  inclined,  in  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures  before  or  after  the  times  of  Divine  service. 
Of  which  custom  those  verses  of  Paulinus,34  which 
he  wrote  upon  the  wall  of  the  secretarium  of  the 
church  of  Nola,  are  an  infallible  proof,  which  were 
in  these  words : 

Si  quem  sancla  tenet  luetlitantli  in  lege  voluntas; 
Hic  poterit  resitlens  sacris  intentlere  libris: 

If  any  one  is  piously  disposed  to  meditate  in  God's 

law ;  here  he  may  sit,  and  employ  himself  in  read- 

ing  the  holy  books.    Thus  Constantine  himself,  as  is 

observed  by  Eusebius,3i  was  wont  to  employ  himself 

in  the  church,   partly   by  joining   in    the   public 

prayers  with  thc  people,  and  partly  by  taking  the 

books  of  the  Divine  oracles  into  his  hands,  and  ex- 

orcising  his  mind  in   the  contemplation  of  tliem. 

And  probably  for  this  reason  he  ordered  Euscbius 

to  prepare  fifty  copies  of  the  Bible  for  the  use  of 

the  church  of  Constantinople,36  as  his  letter  to  Eu- 

scbius  witnesses  :  for  it  is  observed  and  spoken  to 

his  praise  by  Eusebius  in  another  placc,37  that  by 

his  means  innumerable  multitudes  both  of  men  and 

women  exchanged  the  food  of  their  bodies  for  that 

of  their  souls,  that  rational  food,  which  was  so  agree- 

able  to  rational  minds,  and  which  they  obtained  by 

reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.    This  must  necessarily 

rclate,  either  to  their  reading  the  Scriptures  by  the 

help  and  benefit  of  his  copies  in  the  church,  or  else 

will  argue  that  they  were  encouraged  by  him  to 

read  them  at  home  in  their  private  houses ;  which 

had  been  denied  them  under  pain  of  banishment  or 

death  before,  in  the  preceding  reigns  of  the  perse- 

cuting  princes. 

And  this  leads  us  to  another  plain 
Sect  8.  ...  . 

Eighthiy,  From    evidence  of  the   primitive   practice ; 

the    general    allow-  x  x  ' 

ance  granted  to  aii  wriich  was,  the  privilege  and  encou- 

men    to  have    and  1  o 

iTu.eir  mS&T8  ragement  all  Christians  had  to  read 
vu"!" ™irmm-  the  Scriptures  at  home,  for  the  exer- 
the^ieatifen^perse-  cise  of  themselves  and  families  in 
private  devotion,  and  better  prepara- 
tion  for  the  public.  None  ever  denied  them  this 
privilege,  but  those  persecuting  tyrants,  who  in- 


fcnded  to  destroy  the  name  and  faith  of  Christians 
together  with  their  Bibles,  out  of  the  world:  for 
which  reason  they  made  the  strictest  search  after 
them,  and  used  all  imaginable  art  and  force  to  make 
them  deliverthem  up  to  be  burnt :  which  they  who 
did,  were  branded  by  the  infamous  name  of  tradi- 
tores,  traitors,  and  betrayers  of  their  religion.  A 
certain  argument,  that  then  private  Christians  had 
the  use  of  the  Scriptures ;  else  they  could  not  have 
been  impeached  for  delivering  them  up  to  the 
enemy.  It  cannot  be  pleaded  here,  that  (he  Scrip- 
tures  were  then  only  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops, 
and  readers,  and  others  of  the  clergy  :  for  Baronius 
himself  has  published  the  Acts  of  several  martyrs, 
where  not  only  private  men,  but  women,  confess  to 
the  inquisitors  that  they  had  the  Holy  Seripturej 
in  their  houses  with  them.  I  will  give  a  single  in- 
stance  out  of  the  Acts  of  Agape  and  Irene,3"  and 
their  companions.  Where  the  grand  inquisitor  asks 
this  question  of  Irene,  Who  advised  you  to  keep 
those  parchments  and  Scriptures  to  this  time?  To 
which  Irene  answered,  God  Almighty,  who  has 
commanded  us  to  love  liim  unto  the  death ;  for 
which  cause  we  durst  not  betray  him ;  but  had 
rather  be  burnt  alive,  or  suffer  any  other  things 
that  may  befall  us,  than  treacherously  deliver  up 
those  writings.  It  is  plain  from  this,  that  private 
Christians,  both  men  and  women,  then  enjoyed  the 
Scriptures  as  their  birthright,  and  none  pretended 
to  ravish  them  from  them  but  only  the  persecuting 
heathens.  The  fathers  of  the  church  were  so  far 
from  doing  this,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  used  all 
manner  of  arguments  to  induce  men  to  read  and 
study  them ;  exhorting  them  not  only  to  hear  them 
with  attention  in  the  church,  but  to  read  them  pri- 
vately  at  home  with  their  wives  and  families  ;  com- 
mending  those  that  studied  them,  and  reproving 
those  that  neglected  them ;  making  large  encomi- 
ums  upon  the  use  and  excellency  of  them,  and  re- 
quiring  men  to  peruse  them  privately  as  the  best 
preparation  for  the  public  service  and  instruction : 
answering  all  objections  and  pretences  that  men 
could  make  to  the  contrary  ;  as,  that  they  were  ig- 
norant  and  unlearned,  and  that  the  Scriptures  were 
difficult  and  hard  to  be  understood ;  that  they  were 
only  for  the  use  of  monks  and  religious,  and  not  for 
secular  men,  and  men  of  business  :  assuring  them 
that  the  Scriptures  were  for  the  use  of  all  men,  and 
that  it  was  the  neglect  of  them  that  was  the  cause 
of  all  ignorance,  heresies,  errors,  and  irreligion. 
These  were  the  general  topics,  upon  which  the 
fathers  then  pressed  the  common  people  to  read  the 


33  Theod.  lib.  5.  cap.  30.     34  Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Severura. 

35  Euseb.  Vit.  Constant.  lib.  4.  cap.  17. 

36  Ap.  Euseb.  ibid.  lib.  4.  cap.  36.  et  ap.  Theod.  lib.  1. 
cap.  16.  et  Socrat.  lib.  1.  cap.  6. 

37  Euseb.  Orat.  de  Laudibus  Constant.  cap.  17.  p.  661. 

39  Acta  Agapes  et  Sociarum,  ap.  Baron.  an.  304.  n.  46. 


Quisnam  tibi  auctor  fuit,  ut  membranas  istas  atque  Scrip- 
turas  in  hodiernum  usque  diem  custodires  ?  Irene  inquit, 
Deus  omnipotens,  qui  jussit  nos  ad  mortem  usque  ipsum 
diligere,  qua  de  causa  non  ausi  sumus  euin  prodere,  sed 
maluimus  aut  viventes  comburi,  aut,  quaecunque  alia  nobis 
acciderint,  perpcti,  quamtalia  scripta  prodere. 
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Scriptures,  which  are  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
arguments  used  in  later  ages  to  dissuade  and  deter 
inen  from  the  use  of  them.  A  man  cannot  look 
into  the  fathers,  but  he  will  see  such  arguments 
every  where  running  through  their  writings.  So 
that  it  is  needless  here  to  insist  upon  them :  the 
reader  that  pleases,  may  see  them  collected  to- 
gether  from  first  to  last  by  Bishop  Usher  and 
Mr.  Wharton.  I  shall  only  relate  one  passage  of 
Chrysostom,  out  of  his  famous  sermons  upon  Laza- 
ru«,  where  he  at  once  proposes  the  several  argu- 
ments,  and  answers  the  several  objections,  I  have 
now  mentioned.  For  this  reason,  says  he,39  we 
often  acquaint  you  many  days  beforehand  with 
the  subject  of  our  discourse,  that,  taking  the  Bible 
into  your  hands  in  the  mean  time,  and  running 
over  the  whole  passage,  you  may  have  your  minds 
better  prepared  to  hear  what  is  to  be  spoken.  And 
this  is  the  thing  I  have  always  advised,  and  shall 
still  continue  to  exhort  you  to,  that  j7ou  should  not 
only  hear  what  is  said  in  this  place,  but  spend  your 
time  at  home  continually  in  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  And  here  let  no  one  use  those  frigid 
and  vain  excuses,  I  am  a  man  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness  of  the  law,  I  am  taken  up  with  civil  afiairs,  I 
am  a  tradesman,  I  have  a  wife,  and  children  to 
breed  up,  I  have  the  care  of  a  family,  I  am  a  secu- 
lar  man :  it  belongs  not  to  me  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures,  but  to  those  that  have  bid  adieu  to  the  world, 
and  are  retired  into  the  mountains,  and  have  no- 
thing  else  to  do  but  to  exercise  themselves  in  such 
a  way  of  living.  What  sayest  thou,  0  man  ?  Is  it 
not  thy  business  to  read  the  Scriptures,  because 
thou  art  distracted  with  a  multitude  of  other  cares  ? 
Yes,  certainly,  it  belongs  to  thee  more  than  them. 
For  they  have  not  so  much  need  of  the  help  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  you  have,  who  are  tossed  in  the 
waves  of  the  multiplicity  of  business.  Then,  enu- 
merating  what  sins  and  temptations  secular  men 
are  exposed  to,  he  infers,  that  they  have  perpetual 
need  of  Divine  remedies,  as  well  to  cure  the  wounds 
they  have  already  received,  as  to  ward  ofT  those  they 
are  in  danger  of  receiving ;  to  quench  the  darts  of 
the  devil  whilst  they  are  at  a  distance,  and  drive 
them  away,  by  continual  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.  For  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  should  attain 
salvation  without  perpetual  exercise  in  reading  spi- 
ritual  things.  But  some  again  will  say,  What  if  we 
cannot  understand  the  things  that  are  contained 
therein  ?  Why,  says  he,40  even  in  that  case,  though 
you  do  not  understand  every  thing  that  is  contained 
therein,  yet  by  reading  you  shall  obtain  much  sanc- 
tification.  For  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  be 
equally  ignorant  of  all  things  in  those  books.  For 
the  grace  of  the  Spirit  so  ordered  it,  that  they  should 
originally  be  composed  and  written  by  publicans> 


and  fishers,  and  tcnt-makers,  and  shepherds,  and 
private  and  illiterate  men,  that  none  of  the  most 
ignorant  and  unlearned  might  have  this  excuse  of 
difficulty  to  fly  to ;  that  the  things  there  spoken 
might  be  easy  to  be  looked  into  by  all  men ;  that 
the  handicraftsman,  the  servant,  the  widow,  the 
most  ilhterate  and  unlearned  among  men,  might 
reap  benefit  and  advantage  by  hearing  them  read. 
The  apostles  and  prophets,  he  says,  wrote  not,  like 
the  philosophers  of  the  Gentiles,  in  obscure  terms, 
but  made  things  plain  to  the  understandings  of  all 
men,  as  being  the  common  teachers  of  the  world, 
that  every  man  by  himself  might  learn  by  reading 
alone  the  things  that  were  spoken.  To  whom  are 
not  all  things  in  the  gospel  manifest  and  plain  ? 
Who  is  there  that,  hearing  those  sayings,  "  Blessed 
are  the  meek,  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart,"  and  the  like,  would  desire  a 
teacher,  to  understand  the  meaning  of  them  ?  More- 
over,  the  signs,  and  miracles,  and  histories,  are  they 
not  all  intelligible  and  plain  to  any  ordinary  reader  ? 
This,  therefore,  is  only  a  pretence,  and  excuse,  and 
cloak  for  idleness.  Thou  dost  not  understand  the 
things  contained  in  the  Scripture.  How  shouldst 
thou  understand  them,  when  thou  wilt  not  so  much 
as  look  into  them  ?  Take  the  book  into  thy  hands, 
read  the  whole  history7,  and  remember  those  things 
that  are  intelligible  and  easy ;  and  those  things  that. 
are  more  obscure  and  dark,  read  over  and  over 
again  :  and  if  thou  canst  not  by  frequent  reading 
dive  into  the  meaning  of  what  is  said,  go  to  a  wiser 
person,  betake  thyself  to  a  teacher,  and  confer  with 
him  about  any  such  passage ;  show  thy  diligence 
and  desire  to  be  informed.  And  when  God  sees  thy 
willingness  and  readiness  of  mind,  he  will  not  de- 
spise  thy  vigilance  and  care ;  but  though  man  in- 
form  thee  not  in  the  things  about  which  thou 
makest  inquiry,  he  himself  will  certainly  reveal 
it  unto  thee.  Remember  the  eunuch  of  the  Ethi- 
opian  queen,  who,  though  he  was  a  barbarian,  and 
immersed  in  a  multitude  of  cares  and  business,  and 
understood  not  what  he  read,  yet  he  read  for  all 
that,  sitting  in  his  chariot.  And  if  he  showed  so 
great  diligence  by  the  way,  consider  how  he  be- 
haved  himself  at  home.  If  he  would  not  omit 
reading  in  the  time  of  a  journey,  much  less  would 
he  omit  it  when  he  sat  quietly  in  his  own  house. 
If,  when  he  understood  nothing  of  it,  he  still  con- 
tinued  to  read,  much  more  would  he  do  it  when 
he  came  to  understand  it.  Wherefore,  because  he 
read  when  he  had  no  guide,  he  quickly  found  a 
guide.  God  knew  the  wilhngness  of  his  mind,  and 
accepted  his  diligence,  and  presently  sent  him  a 
teacher.  But  Philip  you  will  say,  does  not  now 
stand  by  us.  No ;  but  the  Spirit  that  moved  Philip 
is  still  by  us.     Let  us  not  neglect  our  own  salva- 


3r>  Chrys.  Hom.  3.  in  Lazar  t.  5.  p.  59. 


Chrys.  Hom.  3.  in.  Lazar.  t.  5.  p.  62. 
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tion,  beloved.  These  things  were  written  for  our 
salvation,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are 
come.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  our  great 
guard  against  sin.  Our  ignorance  of  them  is  a 
dangerous  precipice,  and  a  deep  gulf :  it  is  an  ab- 
solute  betraying  of  our  salvation,  to  know  nothing 
of  the  Divine  law.  It  is  this  that  has  brought  forth 
so  many  heresies ;  this,  that  has  brought  so  much 
corruption  into  our  lives  ;  this,  that  has  turned  all 
things  into  confusion. 

One  would  think  St.  Chrysostom  had  foreseen  all 
the  little  pleas  and  sophistry  of  the  Romish  church, 
and  was  here  disputing  and  inveighing  against  them. 
So  apposite  is  every  word  to  refute  their  trifling 
pretences ;  That  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devo- 
tion  ;  that  the  Scriptures  are  obscure  ;  that  there 
is  need  of  an  infallible  guide  on  earth,  besides  the 
Spirit,  to  understand  them  ;  that  the  promiscuous 
use  of  them  is  the  cause  of  all  errors  and  heresies  ; 
that  laymen  and  secular  men  are  not  fit  to  be  in- 
trusted  with  them :  each  of  which  positions  is  as 
plainly  combated  by  St.  Chrysostom,  as  if  he  had 
been  directly  disputing  against  the  insuflerable  ty- 
ranny  and  frivolous  pleas  of  the  present  church  of 
Rome :  and  his  whole  discourse,  with  some  hun- 
dreds  of  the  like  passages  that  might  be  alleged  out 
of  him  and  other  writers,  do  irrefragably  show, 
that  it  was  as  much  the  care  and  concern  of  the 
primitive  church  to  have  the  service  of  God  and  the 
Scriptures  to  be  understood  by  all,  as  now  it  is  the 
concern  of  the  Roman  church  to  have  them  con- 
cealed  from  their  knowledge,  and  locked  up  in  a  lan- 
guage  which  the  unlearned  do  not  understand. 

For  it  is  very  observable  further, 

Sect.  9.  J 

ih^HblfS'  Fr™!ted  *hat  *n  the  primitive  church  not  only 
t°chumcn"  atodjom  men  an<i  womcti,  but  children  were 
niuVreaj"hePscnp!  encouraged  and  trained  up  from  their 
infancy  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ;  and  the  catechumens  were  not  only  ad- 
mitted  to  some  of  the  prayers  of  the  church  pecu- 
liarly  appropriated  to  their  condition,  but  also 
obliged  to  learn  the  Scriptures,  as  part  of  their  dis- 
cipline  and  instruction.  Of  their  obligation  to  learn 
the  Scriptures,  we  have  treated  before,"  in  speak- 
ing  of  the  method  of  training  them  up  for  baptism : 
and  of  their  admission  to  certain  prayers  of  the 
church,  we  shall  see  more  hereafter,  in  that  part 
of  the  worship  called  the  service  of  the  catechu- 
mens.42  All,  then,  that  is  further  here  to  be  showed, 
is,  that  children  were  trained  up  to  the  use  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  And  of  this  we  have  undoubted 
evidence  from  many  eminent  instances  of  their 
practice.     Eusebius43  remarks  of  the  great  care  of 


Leonides  the  martyr,  and  father  of  Origen,  in  the 
education  of  his  son,  that  he  made  him  learn  the 
Scriptures  before  he  set  him  to  the  study  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  polite  learning.  And  Socrates44 
makes  the  like  observation  upon  the  education  of 
Eusebius,  surnamed  Emisenus,  who  was  born  of 
noble  parentage  at  Edessa,  a  city  of  Osroene  in 
Mesopotamia,  that  he  was  first  taught  the  Holy 
Scriptures  from  his  infancy,  and  then  human  learn- 
ing:  and  Sozomen,45  in  relating  the  same  story, 
says,  this  was  done  Kara  ■n-arpiov  iQoq,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country ;  which  shows  that  it  was 
no  singular  instance,  but  a  general  practice,  to  bring 
children  up  from  their  infancy  to  the  use  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Gregory  Nyssen46  notes  it  in  the 
Life  of  his  sister  Macrina,  That  the  first  part  of  her 
instruction  in  her  infancy,  was  to  be  taught  the  easy 
portions  of  Scripture,  that  were  most  suitable  to  her 
age :  and  he  says  also,4'  she  did  the  same  for  her 
younger  brother  Peter,  taking  him  from  his  mother's 
breasts,  and  instructing  him  in  the  Scriptures,  that 
he  might  have  no  time  to  spend  upon  vain  studies. 
It  is  noted  by  Sozomen49  and  Palladius,  of  Marcus 
the  hermit,  that  he  was  so  expert  in  the  Scriptures 
when  he  was  but  a  youth,  that  he  could  repeat  all  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  without  book.  And  it  is  ob- 
servable,  that  as  there  were  many  catechetic  schools 
in  those  times  for  explaining  the  Scriptures  to  the 
catechumens,  so  there  were  also  schools  appointed 
in  many  churches  to  instruct  the  youth  in  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  Scriptures.  When  Gregory,  the  apos- 
tle  of  the  Armenians,  first  converted  that  nation,  it 
is  said  in  his  Life,49  That  he  set  up  schools  in  eveiy 
city,  and  masters  over  them,  by  the  king's  command, 
to  teach  the  Armenian  children  to  read  the  Bible. 
And  Theodoret50  relates  a  remarkable  story  of  Pro- 
togenes  the  scribe,  That  when  Valens  the  Arian 
emperor  banished  him  to  Antinoe  in  Thebais,  in  the 
utmost  parts  of  Egypt,  he,  finding  the  greatest  part 
of  the  city  to  be  heathens,  set  up  a  charity  school 
among  them,  and  taught  them  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; 
dictating  to  them  in  writing  short-hand  David's 
Psalms,  and  making  them  learn  such  doctrines  of 
the  apostolical  writings,  as  were  proper  for  them  to 
understand;  by  which  means  he  brought  many, 
both  of  the  children  and  parents,  over  to  the  Chris- 
tian  faith.  And  it  has  been  observed  before,51  that 
by  the  canons  of  some  councils  such  sort  of  charity 
schools  were  appointed  to  be  set  up  in  cathedrals 
and  other  churches,  where,  no  doubt,  according  to 
the  custom  of  those  days,  children  were  taught  to 
read  the  Scriptures.52  These  rules  were  renewed  in 
several  councils  under  Charles  the  Great  and  the  fol- 


42  Book  XIV.  chap.  5. 
«  Socrat.  lib.  2.  cap.  9. 


41  Book  X.  chap.  i.  sect.  6. 
43  Euseb.  lib.  6.  cap.  2. 

45  Sozom.  lib.  3.  cap.  6. 

46  Nyssen.  Vit.  Macrin.  t.  2.  p.  179.  47  Ibid.  p.  185. 
49  Sozom.  lib.  6.  cap.  29.  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiaca,  cap.  21. 


49  Acta  Gregorii,  ap.  Simeon.  Metaphrast.  Sept.  30,  cited 
by  Bishop  Usher. 

50  Theod.  lib.  4.  cap.  15.  al.  18. 

51  See  Book  VIII.  chap.  7.  sect.  12. 

52  Conc.  6.  General.  can.  4  et5 
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lowing  princes.  Particularly  in  the  second  council 
of  Chalons,53  anno  813,  it  was  appointed,  That  ac- 
cording  to  the  order  of  Charles  the  emperor,  bishops 
should  set  up  schools  to  teach  both  grammar  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  And  in  the  coun- 
cil  of  Toul,  or  Savonieres,54  in  Lorrain,  the  decree  was 
renewed,  That  schools  of  the  Holy  Scripture  and 
human  learning  should  be  erected ;  forasmuch  as, 
by  the  care  of  the  religious  emperors  in  former  days, 
by  this  means  both  ecclesiastical  knowledge  and 
human  learning  had  made  a  considerable  progress 
in  the  world.  And  Mr.  Wharton55  will  furnish  the 
inquisitive  reader  with  many  other  rules  and  canons, 
made  about  the  same  time,  to  promote  and  encou- 
rage  the  learning  of  the  Scriptures. 

s«t  10  I  only  observe  one  thing  more,  that 

for^andFt™r' o'  the  very  form  and  tenor  of  the  ordin- 
readere^tnt  he°n  °f  ation  of  readers  anciently  did  mani- 
festly  imply,  that  the  service  of  the 
ancient  church  was  always  performed  in  a  known 
tongue.  For  they  were  sometimes  ordained  with 
prayer  to  God  for  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  quahfy  them 
to  read  his  word  to  the  instruction  and  edification 
of  the  people.  The  form  of  their  ordination  in  the 
book  of  the  Constitutions,  prays,  That  God56  would 
give  the  reader  wisdom,  as  he  did  to  Esdras,  to  read 
his  laws  to  the  people.  Now,  it  is  well  known  how 
Esdras  read  the  law  to  them,  by  causing  them  to 
understand  the  reading.  Neh.  viii.  7,  8,  "They 
read  in  the  book  in  the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and 
gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand 
the  reading."  And  if  all  readers  read  as  Esdras 
did,  they  certainly  either  read,  or  interpreted  the 
reading,  in  a  known  tongue.  For  he  rendered  that 
which  was  written  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  into  the 
Chaldee  or  Syriac,  which  was,  after  the  captivity, 
the  common  language  of  the  people.  Cyprian  twice 
or  thrice  speaks  of  the  ordination  and  office  of 
readers,  and  he  plainly  intimates,  that  the  people 
understood  what  they  read  out  of  the  gospel  to 
them.  In  one  place,  speaking  of  Celerinus  the 
confessor,  whom  he  had  ordained  a  reader,  he 
says,  It  was  very  fitting  he  should  read  the  gospel,57 
who  had  so  courageously  and  faithfully  observed 


it ;  and  that  the  same  tongue  which  had  confessed 
the  Lord,  should  be  daily  heard  to  repeat  what  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  ;  since  there  was  nothing  whereiu 
a  confessor  could  more  advantage  his  brethren,  than 
to  have  them  hear  the  gospel  read  by  the  mouth  of 
such  a  confessor  and  reader,  whose  faith  was  so 
brave  an  example.  In  another  epistle,58  speaking  of 
Aurelius  the  confessor,  whom  he  also  ordained  aread- 
er,  he  says,  There  was  nothing  more  agreeable  than 
that  that  voice,  which  had  so  gloriously  confessed 
the  Lord,  should  sound  forth  in  reading  the  lessons 
of  the  Lord :  and  after  those  lofty  words,  whereby 
he  proclaimed  the  martyrdom  of  Christ,  he  should 
read  the  gospel  of  Christ,  which  makes  martyrs. 
The  gospel  was  then  so  read  that  the  hearers  might 
reap  advantage  by  it,  whilst  they  understood  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  that  were  read  to  them  out 
of  it.  And  such  was  the  advantage  which  some 
hearers  in  those  days  reaped  from  the  benefit  of 
having  the  Scriptures  read  in  their  own  tongue,  that 
it  is  very  remarkable  what  is  related  of  one  or  two 
of  them,  that  being  men  of  good  memories,  they  got 
the  Scriptures  by  heart,  without  any  knowledge  of 
letters,  only  by  hearing  them  constantly  read  in  the 
church  or  elsewhere.  St.  Austin59  remarks  this  of 
St.  Antony,  the  famous  Egyptian  monk,  that  with- 
out  being  able  to  read  himself,  he  made  such  a  pro- 
ficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  as  both 
by  hearing  them  read,  to  be  able  to  repeat  them,  and 
by  his  own  prudent  meditation  to  understand  them. 
And  Gregory  the  Great60  gives  a  like  instance  in 
one  Servulus,  a  poor  man  at  Rome,  who,  though  he 
knew  not  a  letter  in  the  book,  yet,  purchasing  a 
Bible,  and  entertaining  religious  men,  he  prevailed 
with  them  to  read  it  continually  to  him,  by  which 
means  he  perfectly  learned  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It 
is  a  yet  more  astonishing  instance,  which  Eusebius61 
gives  in  one  of  the  martyrs  of  Palestine,  a  blind 
man,  called  John,  who  had  so  happy  a  memoiy,  that 
he  could  repeat  any  part  of  the  Bible  as  readily  as 
others  could  read  it.  And  he  sometimes  supplied 
the  office  of  a  reader  in  the  church :  and  he  did  this 
to  so  great  perfection,  that  Eusebius  says,  when  he 
first  heard  him,  he  wTas  perfectly  amazed,  and  thought 


53  Conc.  Cabillon.  2.  can.  3.  Oportet  etiam,  ut  sicut 
dominus  imperator  Carolus  praecepit,  episcopi  scholas  con- 
stituant,  in  quibus  et  literaria  solertia  disciplinae,  et  Sacrae 
Scripturae  documenta  discantur. 

51  Conc.  Tullense,  ad  Saponarias,  can.  10.  Statuimus  ut 
scholac  Sanctarum  Scripturarum,  et  humanae  quoque  lite- 
ratura:,  &c.  constituantur. 

55  Wharton.  Auctarium  ad  Usserii  Hist.  Dogmat.  cap.  4. 
p.  346. 

54  Constit.  lib.  8.  cap.  22. 

57  Cypr.  Ep.  34.  al.  39.  p.  77.  Legat  praecepta  et  evan- 
gelium  Domini,  quae  fortiter  ac  fideliter  sequitur ;  vox  Do- 
minum  confessa,  in  his  quotidie,  quae  Dominus  locutus  est, 

audiatur. Nihil   est  in   quo  magis  confessor   fratribus 

prosit,  quam  ut  dum  evangelica  lectio  de  ore  ejus  auditur, 
lectoris  fidem  quisquis  audierit,  imitetur. 


58  Id.  Ep.  38.  al.  33.  p.  75.  Nihil  magis  congruit  voci, 
quae  Domiuum  gloriosa  praedicatione  confessa  est,  quam 
celebrandis  divinis  lectionibus  personare  :  post  verba  sub- 
limia  quae  Christi  martyrium  prolocuta  sunt,  evangelium 
Christi  legere,  unde  martyres  fiunt. 

59  Aug.  de  Doctrina  Christiana  in  Prologo.  t.  3.  p.  3. 
Sine  ulla  scientia  literarum  Scripturas  Divinas,  et  memoriter 
audiendo  tenuisse,  et  prudenter  cogitando  intellexisse  prae- 
dicatur. 

60  Greg.  Hom.  15.  in  Evangelia,  t.  3.  p.  40.  Nequaquam 
literas  noverat,  sed  Scriptura;  Sacrae  sibimet  codices  emerat ; 
et  religiosos  quosque  in  hospitalitatem  suscipiens,  hos  coram 
se  legere  sine  intermissione  faciebat.  Factumque  est,  ut 
quantum  ad  mensuram  propriam  attinet,  plene  Sacram  Scrip- 
turam  disceret ;  cum  sicut  dixi,  literas  funditus  ignoraret. 

61  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Palaestin.  cap.  13.  p.  344. 
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he  had  heard  one  reading  out  of  a  book,  till  he  came 
a  liltle  more  curiously  to  examine  him,  and  found 
that  he  did  it  only  by  the  eyes  of  his  understanding, 
having  the  Scriptures  written  not  in  books  or  tables 
of  stone,  but  in  the  fleshy  tables  of  his  heart. 
These  and  such  like  examples,  of  which  there  are 
many62  in  ancient  story,  are  enough  to  raise  in  a 
man  another  sort  of  astonishment  than  that  which 
Euscbius  speaks  of :  I  mean,  it  would  amaze  a  man 
to  think,  that  there  should  be  a  church  in  the  world 
pretending  to  the  height  of  purity  and  devotion, 
which  yet  runs  counter  to  this  indisputable  practice 
of  the  ancient  church,  whose  public  readers  never 
once  pretended  to  read  any  part  of  Scripture  in  an 
unknown  tongue :  that  being  as  much  against  the 
design  of  their  ordination,  as  it  is  against  the  design 
of  the  Scripture  itself ;  for  the  one  was  written,  and 
the  other  ordained  to  read  what  was  written,  for 
men's  learning  and  instruction.  Yea,  the  very  form 
of  ordaining  readers,  as  it  stands  still  in  the  Roman 
Pontifical,  shows  as  much:  for  it  is  much  ancienter 
than  the  corruption  that  is  now  crept  into  their  ser- 
vice,  and  only  stands  there  as  a  monument  of  their 
reproach,  who  oblige  their  readers  to  act  directly 
contrary  to  the  design  of  their  office,  and  the  very 
instructions  that  are  given  them  in  their  ordination. 
For  there  the  bishop  still,  in  conferring  the  order 
of  readers,  uses  this  form :  Study  to  pronounce13  the 
word  of  God,  that  is,  the  sacred  lessons,  distinctly 
and  plainly,  to  the  understanding  and  edification  of 
thc  faithful,  without  any  error  or  falsehood ;  that 
ye  may  teach  your  hearers  both  by  word  and  ex- 
ample.  This  was  a  very  proper  form  of  exhortation 
to  be  given  to  readers  at  their  ordination,  while  the 
ancient  custom  continued  of  reading  in  a  known 
tongue :  but  now  it  is  no  better  than  mockery,  to 
tell  men  they  are  obliged  by  the  vow  of  their  ordin- 
ation  to  read  the  Scriptures  to  the  understanding, 
and  instruction,  and  edification  of  the  people ;  and 
at  the  same  time  tie  up  their  mouths,  that  they  shall 
not  read  a  word  that  may  be  understood,  but  it 
must  all  be  in  an  unknown  tongue.  This  monstrous 
contradiction  in  their  own  practice,  one  would 
think,  might  bring  men  to  see  their  error,  and  (what 
some  in  their  communion61  have  been  so  long  plead- 
ing  for)  oblige  them  to  return  to  the  useful  and 
edifying  practice  of  the  primitive  church. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  ORIGINAL  AND  USE  OF  LITURGIES,  IN 
STATED  AND  SET  FORMS  OF  PRAYER,  IN  THE 
PRIMITIVE    CHURCH. 

The  next  inquiry  is  concerning  the 

ancient  manner  of  performing  Divine     Eve^LLp  a, 

service  ;  whether  they  did  it  by  stated  i<£  yto  <mi«  1h' 

,.,  .  i-i  ,,  ,,  ,0"n  of  L)»ine  8er. 

liturgies,  which  we  usually  call  set  viceinhuown 

church. 

forms  of  prayer,  or  by  unlimited  liberty 
of  prophesying  and  extempore  conceptions  ?  The 
question  about  set  forms  of  worship  has  more  dis- 
turbed  the  present  church  than  any  other ;  and  yet, 
after  all,  there  can  be  no  public  prayer,  but  it  will 
be  a  set  form,  at  least  to  the  congregation.  For 
though  we  snppose  the  minister  to  pray  extempore, 
and  vary  the  method,  the  form,  and  the  phrase,  every 
time  he  prays ;  yet  to  make  it  common  prayer  to  a 
congregation,  it  will  be  a  form  to  them,  though  a 
new  form  every  time,  in  spite  of  all  contradiction. 
And  I  have  often  wondered  that  discerning  men 
should  not  observe  this,  before  they  charged  all 
forms  of  prayer  as  void  of  the  Spirit,  or  a  stinting 
of  the  Spirit :  since,  if  they  were  so,  extemporary 
forms  would  be  as  much  stinting  the  spirit  of  the 
congregation  as  any  other ;  and,  perhaps,  in  some 
measure  more  so ;  since,  in  stated  forms,  which  every 
one  knows  beforehand,  men  may  be  supposed  to 
make  them  their  own  hearty  prayers  by  preceding 
meditation ;  whereas  in  extemporary  forms  every 
man  must  wait  till  he  hears  what  is  said,  and  then 
join  in  that  form,  or  else  not  pray  at  all,  but  only 
privately  by  himself,  not  in  any  public  or  common 
prayer  jointly  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation. 
For  which  reason  I  shall  not  here  inquire  simply, 
whether  the  public  worship  of  the  ancients  was  by 
a  form  or  no  ?  since  it  is  impossible  there  should  be 
any  public  worship  of  a  congregation,  as  a  congre- 
gation,  joining  in  common  prayer  to  God,  without 
having  a  common  form  dictated  to  them  some  way 
or  other  for  all  to  join  in :  but  the  question  shall 
only  be,  whether  they  used  stated  forms  of  worship, 
or  new  extempore  forms  in  every  church  assembly  ? 
And  here  we  must  distinguish,  1.  Between  Divine 
forms,  and  forms  of  human  institution.  2.  Between 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  occasions.  3.  Between 
the  times  of  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  times  when  those  miraculous  gifts  abated.  Now, 
there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  the  forms  of 
Divine  institution  were  always  used  in  the  church 
without  any  variation  :  as  the  form  of  baptism,  the 


62  Vide  Palladium,  Vit.  Chrysost.  cap.  17.  Socrat.  lib. 
7.  cap.  22. 

ra  Pontifical.  Roman.-Cap.  de  Ordinat.  Lectorum.  Stu- 
dete  verba  Dei,  videlicet  lectiones  sacras,  distincte  el,  aperte 
ad  intelligentiam  et   asdificationem  fideliuin  absque   omni 


mendacio  falsitatis  proferre. — Quatenus  auditores  vestros 
verbo  pariter  et  exemplo  docere  possitis. 

64  Vid.  Frederic.    Turius  Ceriolanus  de  Libris  Sacris  in 
vernaculam  linguam  convertendis. 
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Lord's  praycr,  the  singing  of  David's  Psalms,  the 
forms  of  benediction,  such  as,  "  The  Lord  be  vvith 
you,"  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  &c. 
The  constant  use  of  the  form  of  baptism  has  been 
demonstrated  already.1  The  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer 
and  the  rest  shall  be  showed  hereafter.2  As  to  forms 
of  human  institution,  they  were  added  by  the  bi- 
shops  and  governors  of  the  church  according  to 
their  wisdom  and  discretion.  And  this  with  relation 
to  the  ordinary  service ;  for  still  they  were  at  liberty 
to  compose  new  forms  for  extraordinary  emergencies 
and  occasions.  And  whilst  the  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  continued,  there  is  little  doubt  to  be 
made,  but  that  prayers  and  hymns,  immediately  dic- 
tated  by  the  Spirit,  made  up  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
service ;  still  retaining  such  fonns  as  were  antece- 
dently  of  Divine  appointment.  When  the  extra- 
ordinary  Spirit  of  prophecy  ceased,  then  the  rulers 
of  the  church  supplied  this  want  by  proper  forms 
of  their  own  composition,  according  to  Christian 
prudence  and  discretion.  And  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  true  original  of  liturgies,  or  stated  forms 
of  Divine  service.  But  why,  then,  have  we  none  of 
these  liturgies  remaining  entire  and  perfect  to  this 
day  ?  I  answer,  there  may  be  several  reasons  as- 
signed  for  this.  One  is,  that  the  bishops  at  first 
made  every  one  their  own  liturgy  for  the  private  use, 
as  we  may  call  it,  of  their  own  particular  churches. 
And  therefore  the  use  of  them  not  extending  fur- 
ther  than  the  precincts  of  their  own  dioceses,  there 
was  little  knowledge  of  them  beyond  the  bounds  of 
those  churches,  and  not  much  care  to  preserve  them 
but  only  for  the  use  of  such  churches,  for  which 
they  were  particularly  designed.  That  every  bishop 
had  at  first  this  power  and  privilege  to  compose  and 
order  the  form  of  Divine  service  for  his  own  church, 
I  have  showed  in  another  place,3  where  I  had  occa- 
sion  to  discourse  of  the  independency  of  bishops, 
and  their  absolute  power  in  their  own  church : 
where,  among  other  things,  I  observed,  that  as  tliey 
had  the  privilege  to  word  their  own  creeds,  so  they 
had  the  privilege  to  frame  their  own  liturgy ;  which 
privilege  they  retained  for  several  ages.  As  may  be 
confirmed  by  this  further  and  most  certain  observa- 
tion,  that  when  any  new  episcopal  church  was  taken 
and  erected  out  of  another,  the  new  erected  church 
was  not  obliged  to  follow  the  model  and  prescrip- 
tions  of  the  old  church,  but  might  frame  to  herself 
a  form  of  Divine  service  agreeable  to  her  own  cir- 


cumstances  and  condition.  Of  which  Sozomcn* 
gives  a  clear  evidence  in  the  instance  of  Maiuma,  a 
c-ily  raised  from  a  village  in  Palestine,  and  once  be- 
longing  to  the  diocese  of  Gaza :  for  as  soon  as  it 
was  erected  into  a  distinct  episcopal  see,  it  was  no 
longer  obliged  to  observe  precisely  the  rules  and 
forms  of  the  church  of  Gaza,  but  had,  as  he  parti- 
cularly  remarks,  a  calendar  for  the  festivals  of  its 
own  martyrs,  and  commemorations  of  their  own  bi- 
shops  and  presbyters  that  had  lived  among  them. 
Which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  they  had  a  li- 
turgy  and  service  of  their  own,  independent  of  the 
church  out  of  which  they  were  taken. 
In  after  ages  bishops  agreed  by  con- 
sent  to  conform  their  liturgy  to  the  tn  iiter  ngn  an 
model  of  the  metropolitical  church  of  pnTb.ce  ny  ranint 

.  t.ii  conformed  tothe  li- 

the  province  to  which  they  belonged.  tur?y  of  the  mctro- 
And  then  it  was  enacted  into  a  law 
by  several  councils,  that  the  same  order  and  uni- 
formity  should  be  observed  in  all  churches.  The 
rudiments  of  this  discipline  were  first  laid  in  the 
French  churches.  For  in  the  council  of  Agde5  a 
canon  was  made  about  the  year  50G,  That  one  and 
the  same  order  should  be  equally  observed  in  all 
churches  of  the  province  in  all  parts  of  Divine 
service.  And  in  the  council  of  Epone6  it  is  more 
expressly  said,  That  in  celebrating  Divine  offices, 
the  provincial  bishop  should  observe  the  same  order 
as  was  observed  by  the  metropolitan.  And  before 
these,  the  council  of  Vannes  in  Britanny,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Tours,  made  a  like  order  for  that  whole 
province,  That  one  and  the  same '  custom  in  cele- 
brating  Divine  service,  and  the  same  order  of  psalm- 
ody,  should  be  kept  in  all  churches  ;  that  as  they 
held  one  faith  and  confession  of  the  holy  Trinity, 
so  they  should  keep  to  one  rule  of  Divine  offices ; 
lest  if  they  varied  in  their  observations,  that  varia- 
tion  should  be  interpreted  as  a  disagreement  in  some 
point  or  other.  And  the  same  rule  was  made  and 
concerted  in  the  Spanish  churches.  For  in  the 
councilof  Girone,  anno  517,  a,  like  decree  was  made 
for  the  whole  province  of  Tarragone  or  Catalonia, 
That  the  same8  orderof  mass,  and  custom  in  psalm- 
ody,  and  other  ministrations,  should  be  observed  in 
all  churches  of  the  province,  as  was  observed  in  the 
metropolitical  church.  The  fourth  council  of  Toledo 
enlarged  the  order  for  uniformity  in  all  churches  of 
Spain  and  Gallicia,9  obliging  all  priests  to  perform 
Divine  offices  in  the  same  manner,  that  there  might 


1  Book  XI.  chap.  3.  2  Book  XIII.  chap.  7. 

3  Book  II.  chap.  6.  sect.  2.  *  Sozomen.  lib.  5.  cap.  3. 

5  Conc.  Agathens.  can.  30.  Quia  convenit  ordinem  ec- 
clesiae  ab  omnibus  squaliter  observari,  studendum  est  ubique 
(sicut  fit)  et  post  antiphonas,  collectiones  per  ordinem  ab 
episcopis  vel  presbyteris  dici,  &c. 

6  Conc.  Epaunens.  can.  27.  Ad  celebrandum  divina  offi- 
cia,  ordinem,  quem  metropolitani  tenent,  provinciales  eorum 
observare  debebunt. 

7  Conc.  Veneticum.  can.  15.     Rectum  quoque  duximus, 


ut  vel  intra  provinciamnostram  sacrorum  ordo,  et  psallendi 
una  sit  consuetudo ;  ut  sicut  unam  cum  Trinitatis  confessione 
fidem  tenemus,  unam  et  officiorum  regulam  teneamus :  ne, 
variata  observatione,  in  aliquo  devotio  nostra  discrepare 
videatur. 

8  Conc.  Gerundense.  can.  1.  Ut  institutio  missarum,  sicut 
in  metropolitana  ecclesia  agitur,  ita  in  Dei  nomine  in  omni 
Tarraconensi  provincia  tam  ipsius  missa»  ordo,  quam  psal- 
lendo  vel  ministrando,  consuetudo  servetur. 

9  Conc.  Tolet.  4.  can.  2.     Placuit  omnes  sacerdotes,  qui 
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be  no  diversity  among  them,  and  that  such  differ- 
ence  might  neither  offend  the  weak,  nor  look  like  a 
schism  in  the  church  to  ignorant  and  carnal  men. 
Therefore  they  appointed,  that  one  order  should  be 
observed  in  praying  and  singing,  and  the  same 
method  be  kept  in  the  morning  and  evening  ser- 
vice,  because  they  were  all  of  the  same  faith  and 
the  same  kingdom.  And  the  first  council  of  Braga 
has  four  or  five  canons  to  the  samc  purpose,10  ap- 
pointing  the  same  order  of  psalmody,  and  lessons, 
and  salutations,  and  the  same  forms  of  celebrating 
baptism  and  the  eucharist,  to  be  observed  in  all 
churches.  So  that  though  every  bishop  at  first  had 
libcrty  to  frame  a  liturgy  for  the  use  of  his  own 
church ;  yet  in  process  of  time  they  agreed  by  con- 
sent  to  take  the  liturgy  of  the  metropolitical  church 
as  a  standard  for  the  whole  province :  and  when 
the  Roman  empire  began  to  be  cantonized  and  di- 
vided  into  different  kingdoms,  then  came  in  the  use 
of  national  liturgies,  whose  use  was  commensurate 
to  the  bounds  and  limits  of  their  respective  nations 
and  kingdoms. 

If  it  be  inquired,  why  then  none  of 
why  none'of  th«  the  ancient  liturgies  are  now  remain- 

ancient  liturgiesare    .  ,,  ,    n      t  i    r 

now  remaininsper-  ing,  as  they  were  at  first  composed  for 

fect    and  entire,  as  , 

tiicy  >vere  in  their  the   use  of  particular   churches  ?     I 

nrst  onginal.  x 

answer,  several  reasons  may  be  assign- 
ed  for  this.  1.  The  very  liberty  which  every  bishop 
had  to  frame  the  liturgy  of  his  own  church,  was 
one  reason  why  none  of  these  are  now  remaining 
perfect  and  entire,  as  they  were  at  first  composed 
for  the  use  of  such  a  particular  church.  For  the 
design  of  them  being  only  for  the  use  of  such  a 
particular  church,  there  was  no  great  reason  to  be 
very  solicitous,  either  to  communicate  and  diffuse  the 
knowledge  of  them  to  other  churches,  or  to  preserve 
them  entire  to  posterity,  who  were  not  precisely  tied 
up  to  the  use  of  them,  but  might  frame  others  at 
their  own  discretion.  2.  It  is  not  improbable,  but 
that,  as  a  late  learned  French  writer"  has  observed, 
the  ancient  liturgies  were  for  some  ages  only  cer- 
tain  forms  of  worship  committed  to  memory,  and 
known  by  practice,  rather  than  committed  to  writ- 
ing,  which  is  the  only  certain  way  of  preserving 
such  sort  of  monuments  to  late  posterity.  This 
seems  very  probable,  because,  in  the  persecutions 
under  Diocletian  and  his  associates,  though  a  strict 
inquiry  was  made  after  the  books  of  Scripture,  and 
other  things  belonging  to  the  church,  which  were 
often  delivered  up  by  the  traditores  to  be  burnt,  yet 


we  never  read  of  any  ritual  books,  or  books  of  Di- 
vine  service,  delivered  up  among  them.  Which  is  an 
argument,  that  their  forms  of  worship  and  adminis- 
tration  of  the  sacraments  were  not  then  generally 
committed  to  writing,  or  at  least  not  compiled  in 
books  distinct  from  the  Psalms,  or  other  books  of 
Scripture:  otherwise,  it  is  very  probable,  that  as 
the  Scriptures,  with  other  utensils  and  treasures  of 
the  church,  were  often  found  by  the  heathens,  or 
betrayed  by  apostatizing  Christians,  and  delivered 
up  to  be  burnt ;  so  we  should  have  heard  something 
of  their  books  of  Divine  worship  undergoing  the 
same  fate ;  since  they  who  were  so  curious  in  in- 
quiring  after  the  cups,  and  lamps,  and  torches,  and 
vestmcnts,  and  other  utensils  and  vessels  of  the 
church,  (as  in  some  of  their  calendars  and  breviates 
we  find  they  were,)  would  hardly  have  omitted 
their  books  of  worship,  as  being  more  proper  ob- 
jects  of  their  spite  and  malice,  had  they  found  any 
such  in  the  Christian  churches.  Mr.  Daille l2  ar- 
gues  well  upon  this  foot  against  the  use  of  images 
in  the  ancient  church,  because  no  such  thing  was 
ever  found  or  betrayed  to  the  heathen  in  the  times 
of  their  most  furious  inquisition  after  any  thing 
that  related  to  the  Christian  church  or  religion  :  and 
I  think  the  argument  will  hold  as  well  against  hav- 
ing  their  liturgies  compiled  into  books  and  volumes, 
since  it  is  scarce  possible  that  such  things  in  difficult 
times  should  have  wholly  escaped  the  notice  and 
fiuy  of  their  enemies.  We  are  not  hence  to  conclude, 
(as  some  weak  men  might  perhaps  be  inclined  to 
do,)  that  therefore  they  had  no  hturgies  or  set  forms 
of  Divine  worship  in  these  persecuting  ages  of  the 
church  ;  because  there  are  undeniable  evidences  to 
the  contrary,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by ;  but  we  are 
only  to  conclude,  that  they  did  not  so  generally  com- 
pile  them  in  books  as  in  after  ages,  but  used  them 
by  memory,  and  made  them  familiar  to  the  people 
by  known  and  constant  practice,  as  many  now  use 
forms  of  prayer  at  this  day  without  committing 
them  to  writing.  And  this  is  another  reason,  why 
none  of  those  ancient  liturgies  are  come  to  our  hands 
perfect  and  entire,  but  only  in  scattered  fragments, 
as  the  fathers  had  occasion  to  mention  them  inci- 
dentally  in  their  writings.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at 
this,  since  even  those  liturgies  which  were  most  cer- 
tainly  compiled  in  books  in  the  following  ages,  are 
now  in  a  great  measure  lost  also  by  the  injuries  of 
time,  as  the  old  Gallican,  Spanish,  African,  and 
Roman   liturgies,   of  which  there  is   nothing  but 


catholicae  fidei  unitatem  complectimur,  ut  nihil  ultra  diver- 
sum  aut  dissonum  in  ecclesiasticis  sacramentis  agamus,  ne 
quaelibet  nostra  diversitas  apud  ignotos  seu  carnales  schis- 
matis  errorem  videatur  ostendere,  et  multis  existat  in  scan- 
dalum  varietas  ecclesiarum.  Unus  ergo  orandi  atque  psal- 
lendi  ordo  a  nobis  per  omnem  Hispaniam  atque  Galliciam 
conservetur  :  unus  modus  in  missarum  solennitatibus,  unus 
in  vespertinis  officiis  :  nec  diversa  sit  ultra  in  nobis  ccclesi- 


astica  consnetudo,  quia  in  una  fide  continemur  et  regno. 

10  Conc.  Bracar.  1.  can.  19.  Placuit  ut  unus  atque  idem 
psallendi  ordo  in  matutinis  vel  vespertinis  officiis  teneatur, 
&c.     Vid.  can.  20—23.  ibid. 

11  Renaudotius,  Collectio  Liturgiar.  Oriental.  Dissertat. 
1.  p.  9.  t.  I.  Paris,  1716. 

12  Dallae.  de  Cultu  Relig.  lib.  1.  cap.  25. 
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fragments  and  dismembercd  parcels  now  remaining : 
which  is  a  third  reason  why  none  of  those  ancient 
liturgies  are  extant  at  this  day.  The  fourth  and 
last  rcason  is,  the  interpolations  and  additions  made 
to  the  ancient  liturgies  in  future  ages.  For  though 
those  ancient  liturgies  which  go  under  the  name  of 
St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Basil  might  originally  have 
something  of  their  composition  in  them,  yet  so  many 
additions  and  altcrations  have  been  made  in  them 
by  the  Greek  church  in  following  ages,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  discern,  after  they  have  passed  through 
so  many  hands,  and  so  much  new  modelling,  what 
was  the  genuine  composition  of  the  first  authors. 
And  therefore  I  have  made  little  use  of  them  in  this 
work,  but  rather  chosen  to  collect  the  fragments  of 
the  ancient  bturgy  from  the  scattered  remains  in 
the  genuine  writings  of  the  fathers ;  joining  with 
them  such  forms  as  we  find  in  the  ancient  book, 
called  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  :  which  though 
it  be  not  so  ancient  as  the  title  pretends,  nor  of  so 
venerable  authority  as  Mr.  Whiston  contends  for, 
who  would  have  it  to  be  truly  apostolical,  yet  it  is 
owned  to  be  a  good  collection  of  the  liturgy  and 
rituals  of  the  church  in  the  third  and  fourth  centu- 
ries,  and  less  corrupted  than  any  other  liturgy  that 
bears  the  name  of  an  ancient  writer ;  the  true  reason 
of  which  was,  because  it  never  being  of  that  esteem 
as  to  be  used  as  a  standing  liturgy  in  any  church, 
the  book  came  down  to  us  with  less  alterations  than 
other  liturgies,  which  were  new  modelled,  according 
to  the  different  taste  and  sentiments  of  the  ages 
they  passed  through,  as  all  things  of  this  kind  are 
commonly  revised  and  altered  by  several  hands, 
when  they  are  in  constant  use  and  practice.  For 
proof  of  which  we  need  go  no  further  than  the 
example  of  our  own  liturgy,  which  has  received 
many  reviews,  alterations,  and  additions  from  the 
time  it  was  first  compiled  in  the  days  of  King 
Edward.  Upon  this  score,  those  liturgies  which 
bear  the  names  of  ancient  authors,  are  not  to  be 
depended  on,  as  the  genuine,  unmixed  liturgies  of 
those  authors,  having  undergone  so  many  altera- 
tions,  interpolations,  and  additions,  by  passing 
through  various  hands  in  succeeding  ages.  Foras- 
much,  therefore,  as  we  have  now  no  ancient  liturgies 
perfect  and  entire,  as  they  were  first  composed,  we 
must  take  our  accounts  and  estimate  of  them  from 
other  fountains  :  and  by  the  providence  of  God  there 
is  so  much  of  them  remaining  in  the  genuine  writings 
of  the  ancient  fathers,  as  both  to  show  us  in  general 
that  the  church  made  use  of  stated  forms  of  worship, 
and  also  what  was  the  particular  order  and  method 
of  her  worship  in  the  most  considerable  parts  of  her 
sacred  service  and  devotions.  We  will,  therefore, 
first  give  some  account  of  the  use  of  liturgies  and 


sacred  rites  in  general,  and  then  proceed  to  explain 
in  order  the  several  parts  of  the  ancient  service  in 
the  same  natural  method  as  we  find  it  was  per- 
formed,   at   several  times,  either   in   the  daily  or     / 
weekly  assemblies  for  that  purpose. 

As  to  the  use  of  liturgies  in  general, 
I  shall  begin  with  the  apostolical  uJ^Vth0™,o.u™" 
times,  and  carry  the  history  through  ^'hfSi 
the  four  first  ages.  The  apostolical  Sw^SrtSfthellS 
practice  may  be  considered  in  a  double  i^ThlTch^tSn 
respect ;  first,  in  their  compbance 
with  the  stated  forms  scttled  among  the  Jews ;  and 
secondly,  in  the  new  forms  introduced  into  the 
Christian  service.  As  to  the  former,  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  more  uncontested  among  learned  men, 
than  that  the  Jews  had  set  forms  of  worship  in  all 
parts  of  Divine  service,  and  that  the  apostles  freely 
used  these  in  all  instances,  in  which  they  thought 
it  necessary  or  becoming  to  join  with  them.  Their 
ordinary  service  was  of  two  sorts,  the  service  of  the 
temple,  and  the  service  of  the  synagogue.  These 
differed  in  many  respects,  but  both  agreed  in  this, 
that  the  public  prayers  in  both  were  offered  up  in  a 
certain  constant  form  of  words.  For  their  private 
prayers,  which  every  man  made  particularly  by 
himself,  (which  were  like  those  silent  prayers  we 
shall  hereafter l3  meet  with  in  the  Christian  church,) 
a  late  learned  writer14  tells  us,  They  had  no  public 
forms  to  pray  by,  nor  any  public  ministers  to  offici- 
ate  to  them  herein ;  but  all  prayed  in  private  con- 
ceptions :  but  their  public  prayers  were  directed  by 
public  forms,  both  in  the  service  of  the  temple  and 
the  synagogue.  The  temple  service  is  very  accu- 
rately  described  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  as  it  stood  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour :  the  sum  of  his  description  is 
this : 15  First,  before  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice,  the 
president  called  upon  them  to  go  to  prayers,  which 
they  began  with  this  form :  Thou  hast  loved  us,  O 
Lord  our  God,  with  an  everlasting  love,  with  great 
and  abundant  compassion  hast  thou  had  mercy  on 
us,  O  our  Father,  our  King,  for  our  fathers'  sakes, 
who  trusted  in  thee,  and  thou  taughtest  them  sta- 
tutes  of  life.  So  be  gracious  to  us  also,  0  our  Fa- 
ther,  O  most  merciful  Father,  O  thou  compassion- 
ate  One,  pity  us.  And  put  into  our  hearts  to  know, 
understand,  obey,  learn,  teach,  observe,  do,  and  per- 
form  all  the  words  of  the  doctrine  of  thy  law  in 
love,  and  enlighten  our  eyes  by  thy  law,  and  cause 
our  hearts  to  cleave  to  thy  commandments,  and 
unite  oivr  hearts  to  love  and  to  fear  thy  name,  &c. 
After  this  prayer,  they  rehearsed  the  ten  command- 
ments,  and  after  the  ten  commandments  they  said 
over  their  phylacteries,  in  Hebrew  called  tephillin, 
which  contained  four  portions  of  the  law,  written 
in  four  parchments.     The  first  out  of  Exodus  xiii., 


18  See  Book  XV.  chap.  1. 

'■*  Prideaux,   Connexion   of  Scripture    History,   part   1. 
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from  ver.  3  to  10.  The  second  out  of  Exod.  xiii., 
from  ver.  11  to  16.  The  third  out  of  Deut.  vi.,  from 
ver.  4  to  9.  The  fourth  out  of  Deut.  xi.,  from  ver. 
13  to  21.  After  this  prayer,  and  rehearsal  of  the 
decalogue  and  of  their  phylacteries,  at  the  time  of 
offering  incense,  they  had  three  or  four  prayers 
more :  the  first  of  which  was  in  this  form,  referring 
to  their  phylacteries  :  Truth  and  stability,  and  firm 
and  sure,  and  upright  and  faithful,  and  beloved  and 
lovely  and  delightful,  and  fair  and  terrible  and  glo- 
rious,  and  ordered  and  acceptable,  and  good  and 
beautiful,  is  this  word  for  us  for  ever  and  ever.  The 
truth  of  the  everlasting  God  our  King,  the  rock  of 
Jacob,  the  shield  of  our  salvation,  for  ever  and  ever. 
He  is  sure,  and  his  name  sure,  and  his  throne  set- 
tled,  and  his  kingdom  and  truth  established  for 
evermore,  &c. 

The  second  prayer  was  in  this  form  :  Be  pleased, 
O  Lord  our  God,  with  thy  people  Israel,  and  with 
their  prayer,  and  restore  the  service  to  the  oracle  of 
thy  house,  and  accept  the  burnt  offering  of  Israel, 
and  their  prayer  in  love  and  complacency ;  and  let 
the  service  of  thy  people  Israel  be  continually  well- 
pleasing  unto  thee.  And  they  concluded  thus :  We 
praise  thee,  who  art  the  Lord  our  God,  and  the  God 
of  our  fathers,  the  God  of  all  fiesh,  our  Creator,  and 
the  God  of  all  creatures  :  glory  and  praise  be  to  thy 
great  and  holy  name,  because  thou  hast  preserved 
and  kept  us;  so  preserve  and  keep  us,  and  bring 
back  our  captivity  to  the  courts  of  thy  holiness,  &c. 

A  third  prayer  ran  thus :  Appoint  peace,  good- 
ness,  and  blessing,  grace,  mercy,  and  compassion,  for 
us,  and  for  all  Israel  thy  people.  Bless  us,  0  our 
Father,  even  all  of  us  as  one  man,  with  the  light  of 
thy  countenance;  for  in  the  light  of  thy  counte- 
nance  thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  hast  given  us  the  law 
of  life,  and  loving  mercy  and  righteousness,  and 
blessing  and  compassion,  and  life  and  peace :  let  it 
please  thee  to  bless  thy  people  Israel  at  all  times. 
Let  us,  and  all  thy  people  the  house  of  Israel,  be 
remembered  and  written  before  thee  in  the  book  of 
life,  with  blessing  and  peace,  &c. 

A  fourth  prayer  was  used  on  the  sabbath  as  a 
blessing,  by  the  course  that  went  out  of  their  ser- 
vice,  upon  those  that  came  in  to  do  the  service  of 
the  following  week,  in  these  words :  He  that  caused 
his  name  to  dwell  in  this  house,  cause  love  and 
brotherhood,  and  peace  and  friendship,  to  dwell 
among  you. 

After  these  things,  the  priests  lifted  up  their 
hands,  and  blessed  the  people  in  that  form  of  words, 
which  is  in  Numb.  vi.  24 — 26, "  The  Lord  bless  thee, 
and  keep  thee :  the  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon 
thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee :  the  Lord  lift  up 
his  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace." 
To  which  the  people  answered, "  Blessed  be  the  Lord 


God,  the  God  of  Israel,  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting." 

After  this  blessing,  the  meat  offering  and  the 
drink  offering  was  offered,  and  then  began  the  sing- 
ing  of  psalms,  and  the  music.  The  constant  and 
ordinary  psalms  which  they  sung  were  these  : 

On  the  first  day  of  the  week,  Psalm  xxiv.,  "  The 
earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  &c. 

On  the  second  day,  Psalm  xlviii. :  "  Great  is  the 
Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised  in  the  city  of  God,"  &c. 

On  the  third  day,  Psalm  lxxxii., "  God  standeth  in 
the  congregation  of  the  mighty,  and  jtidgeth  among 
gods,"  &c. 

On  the  fourth  day,  Psalm  xciv.,  "  0  Lord  God, 
to  whom  vengeance  belongeth,"  &c. 

On  the  fifth  day,  Psalm  lxxxi.,  "  Sing  aloud  unto 
God  our  strength;  make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  God 
of  Jacob." 

On  the  sixth  day,  Psalm  xciii.,  "  The  Lord  reign- 
eth ;  he  is  clothed  with  majesty." 

On  the  sabbath  day  they  sang  Psalm  xcii.,  which 
bears  the  title  of  "  A  Psalm  or  Song  for  the  sabbath 
day,"  both  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  and  the  translation 
of  the  Septuagint. 

These  were  the  known,  and  constant,  and  fixed 
psalms  for  the  several  days  of  the  week  throughout 
the  year.16  But  upon  some  certain  days  they  had 
additional  psalms  and  hymns.  For  on  the  sabbath, 
as  there  was  an  additional  sacrifice  appointed, 
Numb.  xxviii.  9;  so  at  the  time  of  this  additional 
sacrifice,  the  Levites  sang  the  song  of  Moses,  Deut. 
xxxii.,  "  Hear,  O  heavens,  and  I  will  speak  ;" 
which  they  divided  into  six  sabbaths  for  the  morn- 
ing  service  :  and  at  the  evening  service  they  sang 
that  other  song  of  Moses,  Exod.  xv.,  "  I  will  sing 
unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously :  the 
horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea,"  &c. 
By  which  custom  of  singing  the  songs  of  Moses 
upon  the  sabbath,  Dr.  Lightfoot  observes,"  that 
that  passage  in  Rev.  xv.  3  may  be  illustrated, 
where  the  saints  are  said  to  "  sing  the  song  of  Moses, 
the  servant  of  God ;"  because  they  were  now  come 
to  their  everlasting  sabbath,  having  "  gotten  the  vic- 
tory  over  the  beast,  and  over  his  image,  and  over 
his  mark,  and  over  the  number  of  his  name,"  and 
having  the  harps  of  God  in  their  hands.  Which 
allusion  to  the  sabbath  service  in  the  time  of  St. 
John,  is  a  good  argument  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
practice. 

Besides  this,  there  was  an  additional  sacrifice  ap- 
pointed  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  called  the  Feast 
of  Trumpets,  Numb.  xxix.  1 ;  and  at  this  time  they 
sang  the  eighty-first  Psalm,  "  Sing  aloud  unto  God 
our  strength,"  &c.  And  at  the  evening  service  of 
this  day,  the  twenty-ninth  Psalm,  "  The  voice  of 
the  Lord  shaketh  the  wilderness,"  &c. 


10  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  chap.  7.  p.  59. 


17  Ibid.  p.  61. 
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Also  at  the  Passover,  besides  many  other  forms, 
they  were  used  to  sing  the  hymn  called  the 
Etryptian  Hallel,  hecause  it  was  sung  in  remem- 
branee  of  their  delivery  out  of  Egypt :  which  con- 
sisted  of  Psalms  cxiii.  cxiv.  cxv.  cxvi.  cxvii.  and 
cxviii.  And  this,  as  some  observe,18  was  sung  also 
at  the  beginning  of  every  month,  and  on  the  Feast 
of  Dedication,  and  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  and  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  And  the  latter  part  of  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  hymn  which  our  Sa- 
viour  sung  with  his  disciples  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  last  supper. 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  Jewish  temple  service,  as 
it  stood  in  our  Saviour's  time,  with  which,  notwith- 
standing  its  stated  forms,  both  he  and  his  disci- 
ples  complied,  whenever  they  had  occasion  upon 
any  such  solemnities  to  frequent  the  temple. 

The  service  of  the  synagogue  was  something  dif- 
ferent  from  that  of  the  temple.  For  here  were  no 
sacrifices,  but  only  these  three  things  :  1.  Prayers. 
2.  Reading  of  the  Scriptures.  3.  Preaching  and 
expounding  upon  them.  Their  public  prayers,  like 
those  of  the  temple,  were  all  by  stated  forms. 
Among  these,  the  most  ancient  and  solemn  were 
those  which  are  called  Shemoneh  Eshreh,  that  is, 
the  eighteen  prayers,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
appointed  by  Ezra,  and  the  great  synagogue,  from 
the  time  of  the  captivity.  These  have  been  lately 
translated  and  published  by  Dr.  Prideaux,  in  his 
Connexion  of  Scripture  History,"  which,  because  it 
is  a  work  that  deserves  to  be  in  eveiy  one's  hands, 
I  shall  not  here  transcribe,  but  refer  the  reader 
thither  for  the  knowledge  of  them.  Only  whereas 
he  observes  rightly,  That  another  prayer,  called  the 
nineteenth,  was  added  a  little  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  againstthe  Christians,  who  are  therein 
meant  under  the  names  of  apostates  and  heretics ;  I 
shall  confirm  his  observation  from  a  passage  in 
Epiphanius,20  who  tells  us,  That  the  Jews  in  their 
synagogues  were  used  to  pray  against  the  Christians 
in  this  form  :  'EmKaTapaaat  6  Gtoc  roi>e  tiaZapaiovg, 
O  God,  curse  the  Nazarenes.  And  the  same  thing 
is  intimated  by  Justin  Martyr,21  who  says,  Imme- 
diately  after  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  the  Jews 
sent  forth  their  chosen  emissaries  to  all  the  syna- 
gogues  in  the  world,  to  tell  thcm,  That  there  was  a 
certain  impious,  lawless  sect  risen  up  under  one 
Jesus,  a  Galilean  impostor,  whom  they  had  crucified, 
but  his  disciples  came  by  night,  and  stole  him  away 
out  of  the  grave,  and  deceived  men  by  saying,  He 
was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven  : 
and  he  adds,  That  after  their  city  was  demolished 
they  repented  not,  but  even  dared  KaTapaoQat  avrov, 
to  curse  him,  and  all  that  believed  on  him.  Which 
plainly  refers  to  this  additional  prayer  inserted  into 


thcir  liturgy  against  the  Christians.  But  except- 
ing  this  prayer,  which  was  of  later  date,  all  the 
other  seem  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles.  And  as  we  are  sure  they 
frequented  the  synagogues,  so  there  is  no  doubt  to 
be  made,  but  that  they  joined  in  these  usual  forms 
of  prayer,  which  were  one  part  of  the  synagogue 
service. 

The  other  parts  of  this  service,  were  the  reading 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  expounding  of 
them  to  the  people.  Which  was  also  done  by  a  cer- 
tain  rule  and  order.  For  the  five  books  of  Moses 
were  divided  into  as  many  sections,  or  lessons,  as 
there  are  weeks  in  the  year,  one  of  which  was  read 
every  sabbath,  and  half  of  the  same  every  Mondav 
and  Thursday,  which  were  their  days  of  assembly 
for  the  synagogue  service.  At  these  our  Saviour 
was  usually  present,  and  sometimes  assisted  and 
officiated  in  reading,  according  to  custom,  as  a 
member  of  the  synagogue,  as  is  expressly  said  of 
him,  Luke  iv.  1 6,  and  at  other  times  taught  in  their 
synagogues,  Mark  i.  39;  Luke  iv.  15,  44;  which  is 
also  noted  of  St.  Paul,  Acts  xiii.  15 ;  xvi.  13 ; 
xvii.  2 ;  xviii.  4,  that  it  was  his  manner  on  the  sab- 
bath  days  to  go  into  the  synagogues,  where  prayer 
was  wont  to  be  made,  and  there,  after  the  reading 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  to  preach  to  the  people, 
and  dispute  or  reason  with  them.  So  that,  not- 
withstanding  the  public  service  of  the  synagogue 
was  all  performed  by  order  and  form,  yet  this  was 
no  reason  to  the  apostles  to  refrain  from  it,  as  a 
thing  simply  sinful  or  unlawful ;  but  they  com- 
plied  with  it  for  some  time,  probably  to  gain  upon 
the  Jews  the  better,  and  make  them  lay  aside  their 
prejudices  against  the  Christian  doctrine. 

But  besides  their  compliance  with  the  stated 
forms  of  the  Jewish  liturgy  and  worship,  they  had 
some  forms  of  their  own  in  constant  use  among 
themselves.  Among  which  we  may  safely  venture 
to  reckon,  1.  The  Lord's  prayer,  as  a  form  appoint- 
ed  by  Christ  to  be  used  by  all  his  disciples ;  of  which 
the  primitive  Christians  never  made  any  dispute,  as 
we  shall  see  more  fully  hereafter.  2.  The  form  of 
baptism,  constantly  used  without  any  variation,  as 
has  been  showed  in  a  former22  Book.  3.  The  forms 
of  professing  their  faith  in  baptism,  or  the  forms  of 
sound  words  settled  in  every  church.  4.  The  forms 
of  renouncing  Satan  and  covenanting  with  Christ 
in  baptism.  5.  The  forms  of  Scripture  hymns  and 
psabns,  and  glorifications  of  God.  To  which  the 
ancients  seem  to  add,  Gthly,  The  forms  of  benedic- 
tion,  such  as,  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
&c.  And  lastly,  The  repetition  of  the  history  of 
Chrisfs  institution  of  the  last  supper,  as  a  neces- 
sary  part  of  consecration,  which,  together  with  the 


19  Otho.  Lexicon.  Rabbin.  p.  236. 
19  Part  l.book6.  p.  375. 


20  Epiphan.  Ha?r.  29.  Nazaraeor.  in  fine. 

21  Justin.  Dial.  cumTryph.  p.  335.     m  Book  XI.  chap  iii. 
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use  of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist,  is  generally  thought  to  descend  from 
apostolical  practice.  These  things  are  sufficient  to 
show,  that  even  the  apostles  themselves,  notwith- 
standing  the  extraordinary  gift  of  inspired  prayer, 
whether  in  matter,  or  method,  or  words,  or  lan- 
guages,  sometimes  confined  themselves  to  forms, 
without  any  reflection  on  their  gifts,  or  stinting  of 
the  Spirit,  or  want  of  edification  to  their  hearers. 
If  these  things  be  rightly  considered,  some  of  them 
at  least  will  evince,  that  the  use  of  well  chosen  and 
well  appointed  forms,  are  no  ways  disagreeable  to 
apostolical  practice,  since  the  apostles  themselves 
both  complied  with  the  forms  in  use  in  the  Jewish 
temple  and  synagogue,  and  used  some  others  of 
Christian  institution.  I  now  proceed  to  carry  this 
inquiry  through  the  three  or  four  following  ages  of 
the  church. 

And  here,  first,  we  may  add  what  Josephus  says 
of  the  Essenes,23  That  they  were  used  to  rise  before 
the  sun  was  up,  and  offer  unto  God  narping  nvac 
tvxac,  certain  prayers,  according  to  the  custom  of 
tlieir  forefathers,  or  such  as  they  had  received  from 
them  :  and  what  Philo  says24  of  the  Therapeutse  of 
Alexandria,  the  ascetics,  whether  Jews  or  Chris- 
tians,  that  lived  there  in  his  time,  That  the  president 
among  them,  after  he  had  made  a  sermon,  first  be- 
gan  to  sing  a  hymn  to  the  praise  of  God,  either 
such  as  he  had  composed  himself,  or  one  taken  out 
of  the  ancient  prophets,  in  the  close  of  which  they 
all,  both  men  and  women,  joined  in  concert  with 
him.  Again,  in  their  vigils,25  they  divided  them- 
selves  into  two  quires,  the  one  of  men,  the  other  of 
women,  each  of  which  had  their  precentor ;  and  so 
they  sang  hymns  to  the  glory  of  God,  composed  in 
divers  sorts  of  metre,  sometimes  one  side  singingand 
sometimes  the  other,  in  imitation  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  under  the  conduct  of  Moses  and  Miriam,their 
precentors,  at  the  Red  Sea.  This  was  so  much  a  re- 
semblance  of  the  ancient  Christian  way  of  psalmody, 
that  Eusebius,28  who  transcribes  a  great  many  things 
out  of  this  curious  tract  of  Philo,  was  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  a  description  of  the  worship  of 
such  Jews  as  had  embraced  the  Christian  religion  : 
in  which  opinion  he  is  followed  not  only  by  St. 
Jerom,27  but  by  many  learned  writers  of  this  last  age 
also.  I  shall  not  need  to  determine  this  question, 
whether  they  were  Jews  or  Christians :  it  is  suffi- 
cient  to  our  present  purpose,  that  their  way  of  wor- 
shipping  God  by  certain  forms  of  praise,  and  those 
of  human  composition,  was  the  same,  or  so  much 
alike,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury  lived  Pliny,  a  Roman  proconsul     what'Cevid'en,-e 
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emperor  an  account  of  the  Christian 
way  of  worship,  which  he  had  from  the  mouth  of 
some  apostates,  says,  They  were  used  to  meet  on  a 
certain  day  before  it  was  light,  and  sing  a  hymn  al- 
ternately  to  Christ  as  God,  binding  themselves  by 
an  oath  or  sacrament  (not  to  any  wicked  thing,  but) 
that  they  would  not  steal,  nor  rob,  nor  commit 
adultery,  nor  break  their  faith,  nor  withhold  the 
pledge.28  The  word,  carmen  dicere,  which  Pliny 
uses,  will  signify  a  solemn  form  of  prayer,  as  well 
as  praises,  as  Vossius29  and  Brissonius50  have  ob- 
served  out  of  the  Roman  writers :  and  then  it  will 
denote,  that  their  whole  Divine  service  was  by  a 
stated  form.  However,  in  the  most  restrained  sense 
it  implies,  that  they  used  certain  forms  in  some  part 
of  their  service  in  their  alternate  hymnody,  whicli 
could  not  otherwise  be  performed  but  by  compo- 
sition  and  prescription.  And  that  makes  it  proba- 
ble,  that  the  rest  of  their  service  was  then  of  the 
same  nature  and  order. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  same  century,  Ignatius  is 
said  by  the  ancient  historians  to  have  brought  in 
the  way  of  alternate  singing31  into  the  church  of 
Antioch ;  that  is,  hymns  sung  alternately  to  the 
praise  of  the  holy  Trinity.  For  they  speak  not  of 
the  alternate  singing  of  David's  Psalms,  as  intro- 
duced  by  Ignatius,  but  of  hymns  composed  by  him 
to  set  forth  the  Divinity  of  Christ :  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  ancient  practice,  not  only  from 
what  has  been  already  observed  out  of  the  account 
given  by  Pliny,  but  from  what  is  said  by  that  an- 
cient  author  in  Eusebius,32  who  wrote  against  the 
heresy  of  Artemon  in  the  latter  end  of  the  second 
century ;  where,  among  other  arguments  which  he 
brings  for  the  church's  constant  belief  of  our  Sa- 
viour's  Divinity,  he  urges  this  for  one,  That  from 
the  beginning  there  were  psalms  and  hymns  com- 
posed  by  the  brethren,  and  written  by  the  faithful, 
setting  forth  the  praises  of  Christ  as  the  Word  of 
God,  and  declaring  the  Divinity  of  his  person. 
Among  these  hymns  we  may  reckon  those  of  Igna- 
tius,  composed  for  the  service  of  the  church  of  An- 
tioch,  which  probably  might  continue  in  use  till 
Paulus  Samosatensis  removed  them  out  of  the 
church,  and  introduced  others  in  their  room,  as  the 
fathers  of  the  council  of  Antioch,  mentioned  in  Eu- 
sebius,83  object  against  him. 

It  is  not  improbable,  likewise,  but  that  Ignatius, 
as  he  made  hymns,  so  might  compose  a  whole  form 
of  prayers  for  the  use  of  his  own  church,  as  was 


23  Joseph.  de  Bello  Jud.  lib.  2.  cap.  12. 

24  Philo  de  Vita  Contemplativa,  t.  2.  p.  1214. 

25  Philo,  ibid.  p.  1215.  26  Euseb.  lib.  2.  cap.  17. 

2'  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  cap.  21.      ™  Plin.  lib.  10.  Ep.  97. 
29  Voss.  Cemment.  in  loc.  p.  97. 


30  Brisson.  de  Formulis,  p.  97. 

8J.  Socrat.  lib.  6.  cap.  8.   Hist.  Tripartita,  lib.  10.  cap.  9. 

32  Euseb.  lib.  5.  cap.  28.    See  this  cited  before,  chap.  2. 
sect.  3. 

33  Euseb.  lib.  7.  cap.  30. 
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customary  for  bishops  to  do  in  those  days.  To 
which  custom  he  seems  to  refer  in  his  cpistle  to  the 
Magnesians,  when  he  bids  them  do  nothing  with- 
out  the  bishops  and  the  presbyters ;  nor  attempt 
any  thing  scemingly  agreeable  to  their  private  fau- 
cies;  but  when  they  met  together,*1  to  have  one 
prayer  and  one  supplication.  Whieh  not  only  for- 
bids  (hcm  to  break  out  anddivide  into  schisms  and 
separate  assemblies,  but  also  to  conform  to  the 
order  of  prayers  agreed  upon  by  the  bishop  and 
presbytery  of  the  church. 

Not  long  after  Ignatius,  we  mcet  with  the  colla- 
teral  evidence  of  Lucian  the  heathcn,  who  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  Christian  service.  For  in 
one  of  his  dialogucs,  dcscribing  his  coming  into  a 
religious  assembly,  he  says,  he  there  hcard  that 
prayer  which  began  with  the  Father,  and  ended 
with  the  hymn  of  many  names.35  It  is  more  than 
probable,  that  by  the  prayer  beginning  with  the 
Falher,  he  means  the  Lord's  prayer,  whieh  was  of 
knownand  general  use  in  the  eucharistical  service: 
but  it  is  not  so  clear  what  he  means  by  the  hymn 
of  many  names,  that  came  after  it.  Bishop  Weten- 
hall36  takes  it  for  the  lesser  or  common  doxology, 
"  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost : "  Dr.  Smith37  and  others,  for  thegreat 
doxology,  "Glory  be  to  God  on  high;"  which  I 
think  more  probable :  though  it  is  not  necessary 
in  our  present  inquiry,  to  determine  what  hymn  it 
was;  it  being  sufficient  to  our  purpose,  that  he 
speaks  of  some  prayers  and  hymns  then  of  sueh 
common  and  vulgar  use  in  the  Christian  worship, 
as  that  they  were  known  to  the  very  heathens. 

Justin  Martyr's  authority  is  commonly  alleged 
on  both  sides,  both  for  and  against  hturgies.  The 
defenders  of  prescribed  forms  urge  his  mentioning 
Koivag  £i>x<*£>  common  prayers  ^38  the  opposers,  with 
great  vehemence,  argue  for  extempore  prayer,  be- 
cause  he  says,Thebishop  offered  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings  '6<jr\  Svvaiiig,  with  all  his  might  and  power.39 
Now,  to  speak  freely,  I  think  there  is  no  demonstra- 
tion  in  either  of  these  expressions  :  for  they  are  both 
ambiguous.  Common  prayer  does  not  always  im- 
ply,  that  the  minister  prayed  by  a  prescribed  form : 
for  inspired  prayer  was  doubtless  common  prayer, 
when  offered  in  a  public  congregation  :  and  though 
it  was  then  a  form  prescribed  to  the  people,  yet  it 
was  not  so  to  the  minister ;  but  conceived  by  im- 
mediate  inspiration.  Therefore  we  cannot  argue 
barely  from  the  mentioning  of  common  prayer, 
that  the  minister  prayed  by  a  prescribed  form,  un- 


less  it  be  added,  as  usually  it  is  in  Chrysostom,  that 
thc  congrcgation  prayed  fuf  <p<vvy,  with  one  voice, 
joining  vocally  in  the  whole  prayer,  or  alternately, 
by  way  of  responses,  with  the  minister;  for  that 
implies,  that  (he  people  understood  beforehand  the 
wonls  of  their  common  prayers,  before  tliey  were 
uttered  by  the  ministcr.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  solidity  in  the  argument  brought  against  lilur- 
gics,  from  Justin's  saying,  That  the  bishop  praycd 
and  gave  thanks,  0<r>,  Svvaiit<:,  with  all  his  ability  or 
power.  For  this  may  not  at  all  rclate  to  the  inven- 
tion  of  words,  but  to  the  ardency  and  intenseness 
of  dcvotion,  which  may  be  in  thc  use  of  prescribed 
forms  as  well  as  those  of  immediate  conccption. 
And  so  it  is  plain  the  very  same  phrase  is  used  by 
Nazianzen,  whcn  he  exhorts  the  Christians  to  sing 
ijo-i)  dvvcifjiQ,  with  all  their  might,  that  triumphal 
hymn10  upon  the  dealh  of  Julian,  vvhich  the  chil- 
dren  of  Israel  sang  when  the  Egyptians  were  drown- 
ed  in  the  Rcd  Sea.  Which  was  not  an  cxtempore 
hymn,  but  a  form  composed  by  Moses,  and  appoint- 
ed  to  be  sung  alternately  by  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  Exod.  xv.  So  that,  after  all  llie  pains  that 
has  bcen  taken  by  some  late  writers  to  draw  an 
argument  against  liturgies  out  of  this  passage  of 
Justin,  there  is  no  reason  for  such  a  conclusion : 
and  yet  this  is  the  only  passage  that  is  brought 
against  them.  But  it  is  more  material  to  consider, 
that  Justin  lived  among  the  Jews,  who  certainly 
used  set  forms  of  prayer,  one  of  which  he  condemns, 
as  I  have  showed  before,  as  an  execration  inserted 
against  the  Christians,  but  says  nothing  against  the 
other,  which  yet  doubtless  he  would  have  done,  had 
he  believed  the  use  of  liturgies  to  have  been  only  a 
piece  of  Jewish  superstition,  unbecoming  the  spirit 
of  a  Christian.  But  he  too  well  understood  the 
practice  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  in  comply- 
ing  with  the  forms  of  the  Jewish  service,  to  put  any 
such  mark  or  brand  of  infamy  upon  them.  And 
therefore  this  is  of  more  weight  with  me,  to  persuade 
that  Justin  believed  the  known  forms  both  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  service  to  be  lawful,  than  any 
ambiguous  expressions  are  to  persuade  the  contrary. 
Not  long  after  Justin,  lived  Irenams,  bishop  of 
Lyons  in  France.  And  he  takes  notice  of  a  certain 
form  used  in  the  Christian  worship,  so  well  known 
to  the  Valentinian  heretics,  that  they  made  use  of  it 
as  an  argument  to  prove  their  own  fabulous  doctrine 
of  the  aones  :  For,  said  they,  you  youxselves  of  the 
church,  in  your  thanksgivings,  say,  For  ages  of 
ages,"  or  esoncs  of  ccones;  thereby  intimating  the 


31  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Magnesian.  n.  7.  M?)<5e  7retpa<xtiTE  e{!\o- 
yovTi  <paive<rdai  i6ia  vfiiv  <i\\'  eVIto  aiiTo fuairpoaevxi], 
fiia  <5<frj<r<.s. 

35  Lucian.  Philopatris,  p.  1128.  Tiji»  eux'l"  a^o  TraTpds 
ap^dfxevos,  Kai  t>/v  Tro\vcovvfiov  taSijv  Eis  TtXos  t7ri6tist 

36  Wetenhall's  Gift  of  Singing,  chap.  11.  p.  273. 

3'  Smith's  Account  of  the  Greek  Church,  p.  226.  Comber, 
2    R 


Orig.  of  Liturgies,  chap.  2.  p.  30,  takes  it  for  the  trisagion. 

38  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  97. 

39  Justin.  ibid.  p.  98. 

40  Naz.  Orat.3.  qua?  est  1.  Invectiv.  cont.  Julian.t.  1.  p.  54. 

41  Iren.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  iAX\<i  Kai  >'//.ias  Itti  tjjs  £uxap«7T<as 
\tyovTas,  Ets  tovs  aiwvas  tcov  aitovwv,  tKeivovs  tous  atwpas 
<7'\uaivciv. 
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ceones  which  we  contend  for.  This  plainly  refers 
to  some  form  of  thanksgiving  then  of  known  use 
in  tiie  church.  Dr.  Comber  and  some  others  take 
it  for  the  Gloria  Patri,  because  it  ends  as  that  in 
Ircnseus  did,  with  the  words,  "  world  without  end. 
Amen."  But  I  rather  conccive,  with  Dr.  Grabe,42  that 
it  was  the  conclusion  of  the  great  thanksgiving  in 
the  eucharist;  where  the  glorification  of  thc  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  ends  with  thc  words  ilg  tovc 
at&vae  t&v  aitlivwv,  world  withont  encl;  to  which  the 
people  always  answered,  Amen,  as  appears  from  the 
form  remaining  in  the  Constitutions,43  of  which 
more  in  its  proper  placc. 

About  the  same  timc  livcd  Clcmens  of  Alcxandria, 
who,  speaking  of  the  church,  says,  It  was  the  con- 
gregation  of  those  who  prostrated  themselvcs  in 
prayers,  having,  as  it  were,  <pt»vi)v  t>)v  koivjjv,  one 
common  voicc  ;"  which  implies,  that  tlieir  prayers 
were  such  as  that  they  could  join  vocally  in  them, 
either  by  repeating  the  whole,  or  at  least  by  alternate 
responses.  He  alsp  mentions  a  form  of  praycr  uscd 
ovcr  the  penitents  by  the  Valentinians,  in  imposition 
»  of  hands,  in  the  close  of  which  wcre  these  words,45 
That  they  may  obtain  angelical  absolulion.  Not  to 
mention  that  common  form  of  doxology,  which  he 
uses  at  thc  cnd  of  his  Puxlagogue,  To  whom  bc  glory 
both  now  and  for  cver,  world  without  cnd.     Amen. 

Next  after  him  Tertullian  often  tclls  us,  tlmt 
they  used  the  Lord's  prayer  as  a  form  enjoincd  by 
Divine  command,  of  which  I  shall  say  more  in  a 
following  chapter.46  Ile  also  says,4'  That  the  form 
of  baptism  was  appointed  and  prescribed  by  Christ 
to  be  always  in  the  "name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Gliost."  And  not  only  so, 
but  to  this  the  church  added  several  othcr  ceremo- 
nics  and  observations,  which  were  not  enjoined  ex- 
pressly  in  so  many  words  by  Christ.  As  the  form 
of  renouncing  the  devil,49  and  his  pomp,  and  his 
angels ;  the  trine  immersion  ;  the  interrogatories  and 
responses,  which  were  made  in  a  certain  form  to  the 
articles  of  the  creed ;  the  giving  of  milk  and  honey 
to  the  newly  baptized;  the  obligation  to  abstain 
from  bathing  for  a  whole  week  after :  all  which 
observations  were  only  of  ecclesiastical  institution 
and  prescription.  So,  again,  their  receiving  the 
eucharist  in  their  morning49  assemblies  before  day, 
which  Christ  instituted  after  supper ;  their  annual 


oblations  and  commemorations  for  the  dead ;  their 
avoiding  fasting,  and  refusing  to  pray  kneeling,  on 
the  Lord's  day,  and  the  fifty  days  between  Easter 
and  Pentecost;  their  signing  themselves  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  all  occasions ;  and  their  ap- 
pointing  of  occasional  fasts,50  togethcr  with  the  fast 
of  Lent,  and  stationary  days.  None  of  which  were 
of  cxprcss  Divine  command,  but  were  institutcd  by 
the  church,  with  many  other  observations  of  the 
like  nature,  for  the  edification  of  her  children,  as 
her  rulcs  of  disciplinc,  and  psahnody,  and  singing 
a  particular  psalm  at  the  eucharist,  which  is  men- 
tioned  by  our  author.6'  Again  he  intimates,52  that 
in  all  their  asscmblies  they  had  not  only  sermons 
and  prayers,  but  also  the  Scriptures  read,  and  psalms 
sung  to  the  glory  of  God.  Which  must  be  allowed 
to  be  forms  of  praise  and  glorification.  Nor  would 
it  be  material  to  suggcst,  that  Tertullian,  whcn  he 
wrote  this,  was  a  Montanist ;  for  both  the  church  and 
heretics  commonly  agreed  in  singing  of  David's 
Psalms,  and  even  vied  in  hymns  of  their  own  eom- 
position  and  prescription.  Tertullian  indeed  does  \ 
not  expressly  say,  that  their  praycrs,  like  their  ; 
psalms,  wcrc  oflcrcd  in  a  ccrtain  form  of  words ;  but 
he  says  wliat  may  incline  a  man  reasonably  to  believe  < 
it.  For,  as  a  proof  of  the  Christians'  loyalty,  he  ■ 
says,53  They  met  together,  and  as  if  they  wcre  drawn 
up  in  battle,  did  jointly  set  upon  God  with  their 
praycrs,  which  violence  was  acceptable  to  him. 
They  praycd  for  the  cmperors,  for  their  officers  and 
powers,  for  the  state  of  the  workl,  for  the  peace  of 
their  govcrnment,  and  for  the  continuance  of  their 
empire.  Andagainhe  says,  They  prayed  constantly 
for  all  tlie  cmperors,  that  they  might  have  a  long 
life  and  quiet  reign  ;  that  their  family  might  be  safe, 
their  armies  valiant,  their  senate  faithful,  their 
people  virtuous,  and  that  the  wdiole  world  might  be 
in  peace.  Now  these,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
were  known  parts  of  the  church's  liturgy;  and  if 
they  had  not  been  of  constant  use,  thcy  had  been 
but  poor  arguments  of  the  Christians'  loyalty,  for 
which  Tertullian  here  produces  them.  In  another 
place,  he  expressly  mentions  the  same  doxology  as 
Ireneeus  does  before  him ;  for,  speaking  against 
Christians  frequenting  the  Roman  theatres,  he  asks 
them,  With  what  face  they  could  go54  from  the 
church  of  God  into  the  church  of  the  devil  ?  and 


42  Grabe,  Not.  in  loc.  Irenaei. 

43  Constit.  Apostol.  lib.  8.  cap.  12. 

44  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  7.  cap.  6.  p.  818.  Edit.  Oxon. 

45  Clem.  Epitome,  p.  974.     'Ev  rg  xttpoQiaia  Xiyooaiv 
iiri  TtXous,  tis  XuTpaxrii/  uyyt\iKi]V. 

46  Chap.  7. 

4'  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  cap.   13.     Lex  tinguendi  imposita  est, 
et  forma  praescripta.  Ite,  &c. 

48  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  cap.  3  et  13.    It.  de  Bapt.  cap.  6. 

49  Tertul.  de  Coron.  cap.  3. 

50  Tertul.  de  Jejun.  cap.  13. 

51  Tertul.  ibid. 


52  Tertul.  de  Anima,  cap.  9.  Jam  vero  prout  Scripturae 
leguntur,  aut  psalmi  canuntur,  aut  adlocutiones  proferuntur, 
aut  petitiones  delcgantur :  ita  inde  materiae  visionibus  sub- 
ministrantur. 

53  Tertul.  Apol.  cap.  39.  Coimus  in  coetura  el  congregatio- 
nem,  ut  ad  Deum,  quasi  manu  facta,  precationibus  ambi- 
amus  orantes.  Haec  vis  Deo  grata  est.  Oramus  etiam  pro 
imperatoribus,  pro  ministris  eorum  et  potestatibus,  pro  statu 
saeculi,  pro  rerum  quiete,  pro  mora  finis.  It.  cap.  30.  l're- 
cantes  sumus  semper  pro  omnibus  imperatoribus,  &c. 

54  Tertul.  de  Spectac.  cap.  25.  Quale  est  enimde  ecclesia 
Dei  in  diaboli  ecclesiam  tcndere  ? Ex  ore  illo.  quo  Amen 
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witli  that  moulh,  wherewith  thcy  hacl  said  Amcn 
al  the  consccration  or  reception  of  the  euchariat, 
give  testimony  to  a  gladiator;  or  say,  "  world  with- 
out  cnd,"  toany  hesides  God  and  Christ,  or  to  any 
besidcs  Christ  their  God?  I  do  not  take  this,  with 
some  lcarned  men,  to  mean  that  common  form  of 
doxology,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Fathcr,"  &c.,  at  the  end 
of  thc  psalms,  but  thc  conclusion  of  the  consecration 
prayer  in  the  communion  service,  which,  as  I  noted 
before,  always  ended  with  those  words,  tlg  altivac, 
"  world  without  end,"  to  which  the  people  subjoincd 
their  Amen.  And  then  it  is  an  evidcnt  proof,  that 
the  African  churches  had  a  certain  form  of  prayer 
for  consecrating  the  eucharist,  the  known  words  of 
which  Tertullian  could  allege  to  the  people  as  an 
argument  to  dissuade  them  from  frequcnting  the 
heathen  theatres.  He  also  intimates,  that  they 
sang  psalms  and  hymns  alternately  in  private;55 
for,  to  dissuade  Christian  women  from  marrying 
heathen  husbands,  he  uses  this  argument,  What  will 
6uch  a  husband  sing  to  his  wife,  or  the  wife  to  hcr 
husband?  but  if  they  married  Christian  husbands, 
then  they  woidd  sing  psalms  and  hymns  betvvecn 
themselves,  and  mutually  provoke  one  another,  and 
strive56  who  should  make  the  sweetest  melody  to 
their  God.  And  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but 
that  this  private  psalmody  was  an  imitation  of  the 
public  psalmody  of  the  church.  So  whcn  he  says, 
That  at  their  feasts  of  charity,  after  the  communion 
was  ended,  in  the  close  of  all,  when  they  had  wash- 
ed  their  hands,  and  brought  in  lights,57  every  one 
was  excited  either  to  sing  something  out  of  Scrip- 
ture,  or  some  hymn  of  his  own  composing ;  this  as 
plainly  argues,  that  they  made  use  of  forms  in  this 
part  of  their  private  devotions.  For  the  psalms  of 
Scripture  are  undoubtedly  forms,  and  hymns  of 
private  composition  are  no  less  so,  unless  we  will 
6uppose  every  one  that  sings,  has  words  suggesled 
to  him  by  immediate  inspiration ;  which  still  will 
be  a  form  to  the  congregation  that  hears  it,  though 
not  to  the  person  who  is  so  extraordinarily  in- 
spired  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  there  is  one  expression  in  Tertullian  which 
the  opposers  of  liturgies  lay  great  stress  upon,  be- 
cause  he  says,  The  Christians  praycd  for  the  em- 
peror,58  sine  monitore,  quia  de  pectore,  without  any 
monitor,  because  they  prayed  from  their  heart; 
which  they  expound,  praying  extempore.  But  if 
this  be  interpreted  rigidly,  it  will  prove  much  more 


than  the  objectors  design.  For  if  they  prayed  simply 
wilhout  any  monitor,  then  it  will  exelude  evcn  the 
minister's  dictating  to  them  his  own  conccptions, 
because  these  will  be  an  admonition  or  direction  to 
thc  people;  and  so  all  public  prayer  must  cease, 
and  all  devotion  be  resolved  into  the  private  prayers 
of  the  people.  Which  is  such  an  absurdity,  as 
ncithcr  Tertullian  ever  thought  of,  nor  the  ob- 
jectors  themselves  will  allow.  Whatever,  thercforc, 
be  meant  by  this  phrase,  praying  from  the  heart 
without  a  monitor,  it  cannot  mean,  that  the  people's 
prayers  were  simply  thcir  own  conceptions.  Among 
the  many  intcrpretations  which  are  put  upon  these 
words  by  learned  mcn,  (which  may  be  seen  in  Dr. 
Faulkner,59  or  Dr.  Cornber,)  I  take  these  two  to  be 
the  most  natural;  either,  first,  That  they  prayed 
memoritcr,  saying  their  prayers  by  heart,  and  need- 
ing  no  promptcr,  as  the  heathens  did  ;  which  is  the 
sense  that  Rigaltius6"  and  Bishop  Fell6'  put  upon 
it :  in  which  scnse  it  is  an  argument  for  liturgies, 
and  not  against  them:  or,  secondly,  That  they 
prayed  sincerely  from  the  heart,  and  freely  out  of 
the  loyalty  of  thcir  own  heart  withont  compulsion, 
as  Hamon  L'Estrange  and  Dr.  Comber62  interprct 
it.  Which  seems  to  be  the  truest  sense :  for  the 
hcathens  were  neither  sincere,  nor  hearty,  nor  zeal- 
ous  in  their  prayers  for  the  emperor ;  but  the 
Christians  offered  their  prayers  with  all  those  due 
qualifications,  as  became  the  character  of  truly 
pious  votaries  and  loyal  subjects.  The  sense  of 
this  dark  passage  being  thus  cleared,  it  remains  no 
argument  against  liturgies,  unless  a  man  wil)  say, 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  sincerity  and  hearti- 
ness  in  a  form  of  prayer ;  which  would  be  to  con- 
demn  the  whole  catholic  church  in  the  time  of  Ter- 
tullian,  from  whose  testimonies  it  is  evident,  that 
forms  were  generally  used  in  most  parts  of  Divine 
service. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  add  in  this  century, 
but  only  one  or  two  small  observations  out  of  the 
Acts  of  St.  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  two  African 
martyrs,  who  suffered  in  the  latter  end  of  this  age. 
There  it  is  remarke*d  of  Perpetua,63  that  seeming  in 
a  vision  to  receive  the  eucharist  into  her  hands  and 
eat  it,  all  that  stood  round  her  said,  Amen :  al- 
luding  to  the  custom  of  saying  Amen  at  the  recep- 
tion  of  it  from  the  hands  of  the  minister  in  the 
church.  There  is  a  like  allusion  to  the  use  of 
the  Trisagion,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  which  the  angels 


in  sanctum  protuleris,  gladiatori  testimonium  reddere  ?  ih 
aiwvas  alii  omnino  dicere,  nisi  Deo  Christo  ?  or,  as  other 
copies  have  it,  nisi  Deo  et  Christo  ? 

55  Tertul.  ad  Uxor.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  Quid  maritus  suus  illi, 
vel  marito  quid  illa  cantabit  ? 

56  Ibid.  cap.  9.  Sonant  inter  duos  psalmi  et  hymni,  et 
mutuo  provocant,  quis  melius  Deo  suo  canet. 

57  Tertul.  Apol.  cap.  39.  Ut  quisque  de  Scripturis  Sanctis, 
vel  de  proprio  ingenio  potest,  provocatur  in  medium  Deo 
canere. 

2  r  2 


53  Ibid.  cap.  30. 

59  Faulkner,  Libertas  Eccles.  Book  I.  chap.  4.  sect  2. 
Comber,  Orig.  of  Liturgies,  chap.  2.  p.  47. 

60  Rigalt.  in  Tertul.  cap.  30. 

61  Fell.  Not.  in  Cypr.  de  Orat.  p.  152. 

62  L'Estrange,  Smectymniomastix,  p.  5.  Comber  of  Litur- 
gies,  p.  49. 

63  Passio  Perpetuse,  ad  calcem  Lactant.  de  Mort.  Persec. 
p.  10.  Ego  accepi  junctis  manibus,  et  manducavi:  et  uni- 
versi  circumstantes  dixerunt,  Amen. 
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uscd  in  heaven.61  And  a  further  intimation  of  the 
solemn  custom  of  giving  the  peace,  and  the  kiss  of 
peace,  in  the  communion :  for  it  is  said,63  That 
Perpetua  and  her  brother  Saturus  saluted  one  an- 
other  vvith  a  kiss  hefore  they  suffered,  that  they 
might  consummate  their  martyrdom  by  the  solemn 
rites  of  giving  the  peace. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  third  centu- 
.vhatevumee      ry,about  theyear  220,lived  Hippolytus 

tln-r,.  is  for  the  use       *  J  lf      J 

of  setromis  in  n.e  the  martyr,  and  bishop  of  Adana,  or 

tturd  century.  •*  A 

Portus  Romanus  in  Arabia.  Among 
other  learned  works,  he  wrote  a  book  called,'  A7roroX<- 
k>)  ITflpacWic.  iripi  Xaptaudnov,  The  Apostolical  Tradi- 
tion  concerning  Ecclesiastical  Officcs ;  which,  ac- 
cording  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  most  learned 
critics,  Dr.  Bernard,  Dr.  Gale,  and  others,66  is  no  othcr 
than  the  eighth  book  of  those  called  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  which  they  think  were  compiled  and 
published  at  Rome  by  this  author.  And  if  so,  there 
can  be  no  question  what  his  opinion  was  about  the 
use  of  forms  in  Divine  scrvice  :  for  that  book  is  no- 
thing  else  but  a  collection  of  such  forms,  as  eithcr 
were  in  use,  or  made  in  imitation  of  those  that  were 
then  in  use  in  the  ehurch.  I  will  not  allcge  any 
of  them  here,  because  I  do  it  in  every  part  of  tliis 
work,  and  it  would  be  very  necdless  and  superfluous 
here  to  repeat  them. 

Besides  this,  Hippolytus  wrote  a  book  of  odcs  or 
hymns  upon  sevcral  parts  of  Scripture,  some  of 
which  most  probably  were  of  use  in  the  public  ser- 
vice.  For  in  anothcr  treatisc,  of  the  Consummation 
of  the  "World  and  Antichrist,6'  he  commends  the 
use  of  doxologies,  and  psalms,  and  spiritual  odcs ; 
and  makes  it  one  of  the  signs  of  the  reign  of  anti- 
christ,  that  liturgy  shall  be  extinguished,  psalmody 
shall  cease,  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures  shall  not 
be  heard.  It  is  true  indeed,  some  learned  men, 
Bishop  Usher,69  Combefis,  and  Du  Pin,  reject  this 
as  a  spurious  tract,  composed  by  some  modern 
Greeks;  but  as  learned  critics,  Labbe69  and  Bishop 
Bull,™  have  undertaken  to  defend  it,  and  answer  all 
the  arguments  that  are  produced  against  it.  I  will 
not  enter  into  this  debate,  but  only  say,  that  as 
there  is  nothing  in  this  passage  now  alleged  dis- 
sonant  to  the  sense  of  Hippolytus's  other  works.  we 
may  be  allowed  to  cite  it  in  this  cause,  till  some 


clearer  evidence  can  be  produced  against  it.  Hip- 
polytus  wrote  also  a  book,  called  Canon  Paschalis 
which  Scaliger"  and  Gothofred"  take  to  be  a 
calendar,  showing  what  lessons  were  to  be  read  on 
several  festivals  ;  as  the  first  of  St.  Matthcw,  called 
Vcviatc,  the  generation  of  Christ,  on  the  vigil  0f 
Christ's  nativity  ;  and  the  n<j0oe,  or  the  history  of 
his  sufferings  out  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  on 
the  day  of  his  crucifixion  :  and  it  is  certain  from 
many  passages  in  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Austin,  and 
others,  that  such  calendars  were  used  in  the  church 
as  shall  be  showed  in  another  place,'3  when  I  come 
to  speak  of  the  ancient  method  of  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures  by  a-  certain  rule  and  order  in  Divine 
service.  But  because  iEgidius  Bucherius,  who  has 
since  republished  this  Paschal  Cycle,  and  Dr.  Cave," 
give  another  interpretation  of  it,  I  will  lay  no 
greater  stress  upon  it  than  it  will  bear,  contcnting 
myself  in  so  critical  a  point  to  have  suggested  the 
sense  of  learned  mcn,  and  leave  the  matter  to  the 
further  disquisition  of  the  curious  reader;  having 
otherwise  given  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  church 
in  the  time  of  Hippolytus  used  stated  forms  of 
prayer  and  praises  in  hcr  public  servicc. 

Not  longafter  Hippolytus,  lived  Origen,  whowas 
one  of  his  scholars,  and  took  some  of  his  opinions 
from  him.  Now  this  writer,  in  his  Homilies  upon 
Jeremy,"  expressly  mentions  one  of  thc  prayers  of 
constant  use  in  the  church:  We  frequently  say  in  our 
prayers,  says  he,  Grant  us,  0  Ahnighty  God,  grant 
us  a  part  with  thy  prophets;  grant  us  a  part  with 
the  apostles  of  thy  Christ ;  grant  that  we  may  be 
found  at  the  fcct  of  thy  only  bcgottcn  Son.  Which 
is  a  testimony  so  clear,  that  the  Centuriators™  made 
no  scruple  to  conclude  hence,  that  forms  of  prayer 
were  undoubtedly  used  in  the  church  in  the  time 
of  Origen.  He  elsewhere"  says,  The  Christians 
used  the  ordercd  or  prescribed  prayers,  as  became 
them,  continually  night  and  day,  whcrcby  they  were 
preserved  against  the  power  of  magic  and  the  devil. 
For  Celsus,  in  his  spiteful  way,  had  advanced  an 
egregious  calumny  against  the  Christians,  pretend- 
ing  that  he  had  seen  in  the  hands  of  some  of  their 
presbyters  certain  barbarous  books,  containing  the 
names  of  the  devils  and  their  impostors ;  hcreby 
insinuating,  that  the  prayers  which  the  Christian 


01  Passio  Perpetuac,  adcalceni  Lactant.  tle  Mnrt.  Persee. 
p.23.  Introivimus  et  audivimus  vocem  uuitam,  Hagios,  ha- 
gios,  hagios,  sine  cessationc. 

65  Ibid.  p.  35.  Ante  jam  osculati  invicem,  ut  martyrium 
persolennia  pacis  consummarent. 

6i  Vid.  Cave,  Hist.  Literar.  vol.  2.  p.  45. 

67  Hippol.  de  Consummat.  Mimdi.  Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  Lat.  t. 
2.  p.  357  et  362. 

69  Usser.  Biblioth.  Theol.  ap.  Cave,  Hist.  Liter.  t.  1.  p. 
70.  Combefis,  Auctarium,  Bibl.  Patr.  p.  51.  Du  Pin, 
Biblioth.  vol.  l.p.  104. 

09  Labb.  de  Scriptor.  Eccl.  p.  471. 

70  Bull.  Defens.  Fid.  Nic.  sect.  3.  chap.  8.  p.  309. 


"  Scaliger.  de  Emendat.  Temp.  lib.  7.  p.  720. 
52  Oothofred.  Not.  in  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  15.  Tit.  5.   De 
Spectaculis,  Leg.  5.  p.  350. 

73  Book  XIV.  chap.  3.  sect.  3. 

74  Vid.  Cave,  Hist.  Literar.  vol.  2.  p.  47. 

75  Orig.  Hom.  11.  in  Jerem.  p.  006.  Frequenter  in  ora- 
tione  dicimus,  Da  Omnipotens,  da  nobis  partem  cum  pro- 
phetis;  da  cum  apostolis  Christi  tui ;  tribue  ut  inveniamur 
ad  vestigia  Unigeniti  tui. 

76  Centur.  Magdeburg.  Cent.  3.  cap.  6.  p.  94. 

77  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  0.  p.  302.  Tats  Trpo^axOtioats  te 
tvxals  aui/e^t^epov  Kal  glovtws  vvktos  Kal  iipipas  XPW" 
puvoi,  &c. 
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presbyters  had  in  their  books,  wcre  only  magical 
enchantments :  which  calumny  Origcn  not  only 
rejects  with  scorn,  appcaling  to  the  experience  of 
the  world,  which  knew  it  to  be  a  fiction;  but  also 
tells  his  adversary  further,  that  the  prayers  which 
they  uscd  by  order  and  appointment,  were  such  as 
rendcrcd  them  invincible,  and  proof  against  all  the 
force  of  magic  and  power  of  the  devils.  Now,  con- 
sidcring  that  the  objection  of  Celsus  lay  against  the 
service  books  of  the  Christian  presbyters,  it  is  rea- 
sonable  to  conclude,  that  Origen's  answer  relates 
to  the  same :  for  Origen  does  not  deny  that  they 
had  any  such  books,  but  only  says,  their  prayers, 
which  they  were  ordered  to  use,  were  of  a  differ- 
ent  nature  from  what  the  advcrsary  had  represent- 
ed  them. 

To  this  we  may  add  what  Origen  says  in  his 
Comments  upon  Job,  that  by  ancient  custom  of  the 
church,78  the  Eook  of  Job  was  always  read  in  Lent, 
and  particularly  in  the  Passion  Week,  as  most  pro- 
perly  adapted  to  that  occasion.  The  reader  may 
fmd  this  passage  at  length  hereafter,"  and  therefore 
it  is  sufficient  to  hint  in  this  place,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures  in  his  time  were  methodized  and  brought 
under  rule,  being  read  by  some  certain  order  and 
prescriplion. 

Not  long  after  Origen,  St.  Cyprian  testifies  not 
only  that  the  LorcVs  prayer  was  used  as  a  form,  and 
as  a  spiritual  form,  most  acceptable  to  God,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter ;  but  also  mentions  several  other 
forms  of  common  and  noted  use  in  Divine  service. 
As  in  the  administration  of  baptism,  everyone  was 
to  renounce  the  devil  and  the  world  in  a  certain 
form  of  words,80  then  vulgarly  known  in  the  church, 
which  Cyprian  more  than  once  has  occasion  to 
mention.  They  were  likewise  to  make  profession 
of  the  several  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  in  a 
certain  form  of  words,  which  every  church  had  for 
that  purpose,  and  for  this  particular  use,  collected 
into  a  creed.  Cyprian81  often  specifies  both  the 
interrogatories  and  the  answers  that  were  made 
upon  this  occasion ;  and  he  assures  us,  they  were  so 
precise  to  a  form,  that  the  Novatians  themselves82 
used  the  very  same  words  in  their  questions  and 
responses,  as  the  catholics  did :  they  observed  the 
same  rule  as  the  church  did :  they  baptized  with 


the  samc  crced;  thcy  asked  the  parfy,  Whellnr  he 
bclicved  in  Fathcr,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost?  Whether 
he  bclicvcd  in  the  remission  of  sins,  and  etcrnal  life, 
by  thc  holy  church  ?  which  wcre  the  first  and  lasl, 
words  in  the  creed.  So  they  kept  close  to  the  same 
form  of  words,  though  they  differed  about  the  sense 
of  thcin  in  some  particulars  relating  to  remission  of 
sins,  and  the  church :  which  is  so  clear  an  argu- 
ment  for  the  observation  of  a  form  in  baptism,  tliat 
I  see  not  what  can  rcasonably  be  replicd  to  it. 

Then,  again,  for  the  prayers  in  the  administration 
of  the  eucharist,  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than 
that  the  people  bare  a  part  in  them.  I  will  not  in- 
sist  on  those  expressions  of  his,  that  they  had  pub- 
lic  and  common  prayer,83  because  they  are  capable 
of  an  evasion :  but  what  he  says  of  the  people's  an- 
swering  to  the  pricst,  is  not  to  be  evaded.  For,  per- 
snading  the  people  to  use  diligence  and  attention  in 
their  prayers,  he  puts  them  in  mind  of  a  usual  form 
of  speech,  which  the  whole  church  used  to  raise 
their  souls  to  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  temper.  The 
priest,  says  he,  before  prayer  prepares  the  hearts81 
of  the  brethren,  by  premising  a  preface,  and  saying, 
"  Lift  up  your  hearts  ;"  that  whilst  the  people  an- 
swer,  "  We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord,"  they  may 
be  admonished  at  that  time  to  think  of  nothing  but 
the  Lord  only.  What  Cyprian  says  here  of  this 
preface  coming  before  the  prayer,  is  not  so  to  be 
understood,  as  if  it  came  before  all  the  prayers  of 
the  church,  but  immediately  before  the  prayer  of 
consecration  in  the  communion  service  :  for,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  there  came  before  this  both  the 
prayers  for  the  catechumens  and  penitents,  and  the 
prayers  for  the  faithful,  or  the  whole  state  of  Chrisfs 
church ;  but  when  the  solemn  prayer  of  the  oblation 
was  to  be  made,  then  it  was  that  the  priest  called 
upon  the  people  in  this  form,  "  Lift  up  your  hearts ;" 
and  they  answered,  "  We  lift  them  unto  the  Lord :" 
the  priest  went  on  again,  and  said,  "  Let  us  give 
thanks  to  our  Lord  God ;"  and  the  people  answered, 
"  It  is  just  and  right  so  to  do."  Then  followed  the 
eucharistical  or  consecration  prayer,  and  the  Lord's 
prayer ;  and  after  that  the  salutation,  Pax  vobis, 
"  Peace  be  with  you ;"  to  which  the  people  answer- 
ed,  "  And  with  thy  spirit."  After  which  they  gave 
one  another  mutually  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  then 


78  Origen.  in  Job,  lib.  1.  p.  366. 

79  Book  XIV.  chap.  3.  sect.  3. 

80  Cypr.  de  Lapsis,  p.  125.  Stare  illic  potuit  Dei  servus, 
et  loqui  et  renunciare  Chvisto,  qui  jam  diabolo  renunciaret 
et  saeculo  ?  It.  Ep.  7.  al.  1£  ad  Rogat.  p.  37.  Soeculo  re- 
nunciaveramus,  cum  baptizati  sumus. 

81  Ibid.  Ep.  70.  ad  Episcopos  Numidas,  p.  190.  Sed  et 
ipsa  interrogatio  qiuE  fit  in  baptismo,  testis  est  veritatis. 
Nam  cumdicimus,  Credis  in  vitam  aeternam,  et  vemissionem 
peccatorum  per  sanctam  ecclesiam  ?  Intelligimus  vemis- 
sionem  peccatovum  non  nisi  in  ecclesia  davi,  &c. 

82  Ibid.  Ep.  69.  al.  76.  ad  Magnum.  p.  183.  Eandem  No- 
vatianum  legem  teneve,  quam  catholica  ccclesia  teneat  eo- 


dem  symbolo,  quo  et  nos  baptizare;  eundem  nosse  Deum 
Patrem,  eundem  Filium  Christum,  eundem  Spiritum  Sanc- 

tum: Dicunt,  Cvedis  remissionem  peccatorum  et  vitam 

aeternam  per  sanctam  ecclesiam  ? 

83  Cypr.  de  Orat.  Dom.  p.  141.  Publica  nobis  et  com- 
munis  oratio  est.  It.  Ep.  8.  al.  11.  ad  Cler.  p.  26.  Oratione 
communi  et  concordi  prece  pro  omnibus  jussit  orare. 

84  Ibid.  de  Orat.  Dom.  p.  152.  Ideo  et  sacerdos  ante 
orationem,  praefatione  pvaemissa,  parat  fratrum  mentes,  di- 
cendo,  Sursum  corda  :  utdum  respondet  plebs,  Habemus  ad 
Dominum,  admoneatur,  nihil  aliud  se  quam  Dominum  co- 
gitare  debeve. 
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proceeded  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament.  This  was 
the  form  and  order  of  the  communion  service  in  St. 
Austin's  time  in  the  African  church  ;  and  it  is  very 
probable  it  might  be  much  the  same  in  the  time  of 
Cyprian :  but  Cyprian  had  no  occasion  to  mention 
any  other  part  of  the  prayers,  but  only  that  which 
related  to  his  particular  subject ;  which  one  is  suf- 
ficient  to  prove,  that  stated  forms  of  prayer  were 
then  allowed  in  the  public  service  of  the  church  of 
Carthage,  and  probably  in  the  rest  of  the  Afiican 
churches. 

At  the  same  time  with  Cyprian  lived  Firmilian, 
bishop  of  Cffisarea  in  Cappadocia,  who,  having  oc- 
casion  to  speak  of  a  certain  woman,  an  impostor, 
who  pretended  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  he  says, 
She  took  upon  her*5  to  consecrate  the  eucharist 
with  the  venerable  invocation,  and  ceremony  of 
predication  then  commonly  used  in  the  church  :  he 
means  the  commemoration  of  God's  srreat  blessings 
bestowed  upon  man,  and  the  repetition  of  the  his- 
tory  of  the  first  institution  of  the  Lord's  suppcr, 
which  by  the  ancients  is  called  avdjjivrjaiQ,  and  sotita 
prcedicatio,  a  thing  seldom  or  never  omitted  in  the 
consecration  of  the  eucharist.  He  adds  also,  that 
the  same  impostor  baptized  many,  using  the  com- 
mon  and  appointed  interrogatories,  that  she  might 
not  seem  to  vary  in  any  thing  from  the  rule  of  the 
church.  She  made  them  answer  to  cvcry  article  of 
the  creed,  the  creed  (as  he  calls  it)  of  the  holy 
Trinity ;  she  put  the  usual  questions  to  them  pre- 
scribed  by  the  church,  that  is,  Whether  they  re- 
nounced  the  devil,  his  angels,  his  pomp,  and  his 
scrvice  ?  and,  Whether  they  made  a  covenant  with 
Christ  ?  and  she  did  evcry  thing  ad  imar/incm  re- 
ritatis,  according  to  the  exact  method  and  form  that 
was  observed  in  the  church.  Now,  though  all  this 
was  done  by  the  devil,  speaking  in  an  impostor ; 
yet,  being  done  according  to  the  exact  rules  of  the 
church,  it  argues,  that  the  church  at  that  time  had 
a  stated  rule  and  order  for  administering  both  the 
sacraments,  and  that  the  forms  were  so  well  known, 
that  this  woman  could  imitate  them  so  exactly,  as 
in  nothing  to  vary  from  the  usual  solemnities  either 
of  prayers,  or  other  ceremonies  then  observed  in  the 
church.  And  if  we  consider,  that  the  administra- 
tion  of  the  two  sacrarhents  was  then  the  most  con- 
siderable  part  of  the  churchs  service,  this  is  as  clear 
an  evidence  as  we  can  desire,  to  prove  that  pre- 
scribed  forms  were  now  in  use  in  the  Asiatic 
churches. 


Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  bishop  of  Neocsesarea  in 
Pontus,  was  contemporary  with  Firmilian,  and  he 
was  a  man  famous  for  working  miracles  by  the  8pi- 
rit,  whence  he  had  the  name  of  Thaumaturgus,  the 
wonder-worker.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he 
prayed  also  by  the  Spirit,  yet  he  prayed  by  a  form  • 
which  shows,  that  praying  by  a  form,  and  prayin» 
by  the  Spirit,  are  not  inconsistent.  As  he  was  the 
founder  of  his  church,  (finding  but  seventeen  Chris- 
tians  when  he  came  thither,  and  leaving  but  seven- 
teen  heathens  when  he  was  taken  from  it,)  so  he  left 
them  a  liturgy  or  form  of  Divine  service,  which 
they  were  so  tenacious  of,  that,  as  St.  Basil86  testi- 
fies  of  them,  they  would  not  suffer  one  ceremony, 
or  one  word,  or  one  mystical  form,  to  be  added  to 
those  which  he  had  left  among  them.  He  settled 
the  way  of  singing  psalms,  not  alternately,  but  by 
the  common  voice  of  the  people  all  joining  together: 
and  the  clergy  of  Neocaesarca  wcre  such  admirers 
of  this  rule,  that  when  St.  Basil  had  introduced  the 
alternate  way  into  his  own  church,  they  were  of- 
fended  at  it,  and  objected  against  him,  that  it  was 
not  so  in  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great.  Upon 
which  St.  Basil  was  forced  to  write  an  apologetical 
epistle  to  them  in  vindication  of  his  practice,  wherein 
he  shows,  That  the  way  of  alternate  song  was  now 
conformable  to  the  practice  of  all  the  Eastern 
churches,  except  that  of  Neocsesarea;  and  that, 
however  tenacious  that  church  had  formerly  been  of 
the  ways  and  forms  of  Gregory,  yet  in  one  pariicu- 
lar  they  had  now  made  an  alteration :  for  in  tlie 
days  of  Gregory  they87  had  none  of  that  pcculiar 
form  of  prayers,  called  litanies,  which  now  in  St. 
Basil's  time  they  had  admitted  into  their  service, 
and  were  very  zealous  in  the  use  of  it,  notwith- 
standing  that  it  was  neither  of  St.  Gregory's  com- 
position,  nor  used  at  all  in  his  days.  As  tliis  shows 
that  the  use  of  litanies  was  brought  into  the  church 
of  Neoca?sarea  some  years  after  the  time  of  St.  Gre- 
gory ;  so  it  as  evidently  proves  that  their  other  forms 
were  instituted  by  him,  and  derived  their  original 
from  his  composition,  who  was  the  first  founder  of 
the  church. 

Not  long  after  this,  we  find  a  complaint  made  by 
the  council  of  Antioch,  anno  270,  against  Paulus 
Samosatensis,  the  heretical  bishop  of  that  place, 
that  he  had  forbidden  the  use  of  such  psalms88  or 
hymns  as  were  used  to  be  sung  in  the  church  to  the 
honour  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  under  pretence 
that  they  were  only  the  novel  compositions  of  late 


85  Firmil.  Ep.  75.  ad  Cypr.  p.  223.  Hoc  frequenter  ausa 
est,  ut  invocatione  non  contemptibili  sanctificare  se  panem, 
et  eucharistiam  facere  simularet,  et  sacrificium  Domino  non 
sine  sacramento  solita;  praedicationis  offerret ;  baptizaret 
quoque  multos,  usitata  et  legitima  verba  interrogatiouis 
usurpans,  ut  nil  discrepare  ab  ecclesiastica  regula  videretur. 
—  Nunquid  et  hoc  Stephanus,  et  qui  illi  consentiunt,  com- 
probant  ?  Maxime  cui  nec  symbolum  Trinitatis,  nec  inter- 
rogatio  legitima  et  ecclesiastica  defuit  ?     Potest  credi  aut 


remissio  peccatorum  data,  aut  lavacri  salutaris  regeneratio 
rite  perfecta,  ubi  omnia  quamvis  ad  imaginem  veritatis,  ta- 
men  per  daemonem  gesta  sunt,  &c. 

86  Basil.  de  Spir.  Sancto,  cap.  29.  p.  360.  0!>  irpn^iv 
Tiva,  ob  \6yov,  oii  tvttov  Tiva  /ulvgtlkov,  irapy  ov  EKtivots 
Karr&Kvm,  tij  t/ocXijo-ia  irpocri&i}Kav. 

87  Basil.  Ep.  63.  ad  Neocaesar.  'A/W  ovok  al  \iTavtiai 
irri  Vpijyopiov,  as  vp.ti$  vuv  iirtTijoeveTe. 

83  Conc.  Antioch.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  cap.  30. 
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and  modern  aulhors.  I  have  already  produced  this 
passage  more  at  lcngth"  to  prove  the  worship  of 
our  Saviour :  and  here  it  serves  to  prove,  that  thcy 
worshipped  him  by  certain  forms  of  praise,  which 
the  bishop  cast  out  of  the  church,  upon  a  pretence 
of  novelty:  which  was  but  a  mere  pretence;  for 
gucfa  forms  of  praise  had  been  in  use  in  the  church 
dTropxOe»  from  the  beginning,  as  the  ancient  writer 
against  the  heresy  of  Artemon  in  Eusebius90  words 
it.  And  about  the  same  time  Nepos,  an  Egyptian 
bishop,  composed  hyinns  of  the  like  nature  for  the 
service  of  the  church,  for  which  he  is  commended 
by  Dionysius,91  bishop  of  Alexandria ;  who  also  him- 
self  used  a  certain  form  of  doxology  to  the  whole 
Trinily,  as  is  reported  by  St.  Basil,82  who  also  tells 
us,  in  the  same  place,  That  Athenogenes  the  martyr 
composed  hymns  to  the  glory  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
and  adds,  that  the  hymn  called  Hymnus  Lucernalis, 
the  hymn  to  be  sung  at  lighting  of  candles  in  the 
evening  service,  containing  a  glorification  of  the 
holy  Trinity,  was  of  ancient  use  in  the  church ;  so 
ancient,  that  he  knew  not  who  was  the  author  of  it. 
But  I  have  alrcady  alleged  these  more  at  large93  in 
vindicating  the  worship  of  our  Saviour,  and  there- 
fore  content  myself  barely  to  hint  them  as  accus- 
tomed  forms  of  praise  in  this  place. 

I  shall  only  note  one  thing  more  in  this  century, 
out  of  the  epistle  of  Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  to 
Fabian,  bishop  of  Antioch,  recorded  by  Eusebius  : 
which  is,  That  it  was  customary,  in  those  days,  for 
the  minister  to  use  a  form  of  words  at  the  delivery 
of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist,  saying,  The 
body  of  Christ,  or  the  blood  of  Christ,  to  which  the 
people  always  answered,  Amen.  For  Cornelius,94 
speaking  of  the  wickedness  of  Novatian,  says,  When 
he  delivered  the  eucharist  to  the  people,  he  obliged 
them,  instead  of  saying  Amen,  at  the  naming  of  it, 
to  swear  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  they 
would  not  desert  his  party,  nor  return  to  Cornelius : 
which  custom  of  saying  Amen,  in  answer  to  the 
minister,  when  he  named  the  body  or  blood  of 
Christ,  is  both  an  ancient  and  universal  practice. 
For  Tertullian,95  as  has  been  showed  already,  men- 
tions  it  long  before ;  and  we  find  it  frequently  in 
the  writers  of  the  next  age,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Cyril, 


St.  Austin,  St.  Jerom,  and  the  author  of  thc  Con- 
stitutions;  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  (o  speak 
more  in  another  place. 

In  the  bcginning  of  the  fourth  cen-  gect  7 
tury,  Arnobius,  apologizing  for  the  JFSffgJSJfc 
Christian  devotions,  tells  the  heathens,  "'e  fourt''  ""lurs- 
Thcy  might  know  that  they  worshipped  the  supreme 
God,  and  called  upon  him  for  what  they  desired,  by 
the  sound  of  thcir  voicc,"6  which  thcy  used  in  prayer. 
He  says,  they  all  prostrated  thcmselves  before  him, 
adoring  him  with  joint  supplications.97  And  he 
gives  us  the  general  heads  of  their  prayers,  which 
are  very  agreeable  to  the  ancient  forms  of  the 
church,  viz.  That  God  would  grant99  peace  and 
pardon  to  all  men,  to  the  magistrates,  to  the  armies, 
and  to  the  emperors ;  to  their  friends  and  to  their 
enemies ;  to  those  that  were  alive,  and  those  that 
were  set  at  liberty  from  the  bonds  of  the  body. 
Which  pctitions  are  so  conformable  to  the  method 
and  order  of  the  ancient  liturgies,  that  one  might 
have  imagined  them  to  be  offered  by  a  form,  though 
Arnobius  had  said  nothing  of  their  joint  prayers,  or 
vocal  conscnt  in  their  devotions. 

Lactantius  and  Eusebius  wrote  after  the  great 
persecution  under  Diocletian  and  his  associates  was 
over ;  and  they  both  take  notice  of  forms  of  prayer 
appointed  by  the  first  Christian  emperors  for  their 
soldiers  to  use,  in  imitation  of  those  of  the  church. 
Lactantius  says  expressly,  that  when  Licinius  was 
about  to  join  hattle  with  Maximinus,  Maximinus 
made  a  vow  to  Jupiter,  that  if  he  got  the  victory,  he 
would  utterly  extinguish  and  blot  out  the  very  name 
of  Christians.  Upon  which,  the  night  after  an  an- 
gel  of  God  came  and  stood  by  Licinius  as  he  lay  at 
rest,  bidding  him  rise  quickly,  and  pray  to  the  most 
high  God  with  all  his  army,  promising  him  the  vic- 
tory  if  he  did  so.  As  soon  as  he  heard  this,  he 
thought  with  himself  that  he  arose  and  stood  with 
the  angel  who  gave  him  this  warning,  and  who  then 
taught  him  after  what  manner  and  in  what  words 
they  should  pray.  Therefore,  awaking  out  of  sleep, 
he  ordered  a  notary  to  be  brought  to  him,  to  whom 
he  dictated  the  prayer99  in  these  very  words,  as  he 
had  heard  them:  0  thou  most  high  God,  we  be- 
seech  thee.     0  holy  God,  we  beseech  thee.     We 


69  Chap.  2.  sect.  3.  *  Euseb.  lib.  5.  cap.  28. 

91  Dionys.  Epist.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  cap.  24. 

92  Basil.  de  Spir.  Sancto,  cap.  29.    93  See  chap.  2.  sect.  2. 

94  Cornel.  Ep.  ad  Fabian.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  G.  cap.43.  p.  215. 

95  Tertul.  de  Spectac.  cap.  25. 

96  Arnob.  lib.  1.  p.  24.  Sumnium  invocare  nos  Deum,  et 
ab  eo  quod  postulamus  orare,  vel  auribus  poterit  scire,  vel 
ipsius  vocis  sono,  qua  utimur  in  precibus,  noscitare. 

97  Ibid.  p.  25.  Huic  omnes  ex  more  prosternimur,  hunc 
collatis  precibus  adoramus. 

98  Id.  lib.  4.  p.  181.  Cur  nostra  meruerint  immanitercon- 
venticuladirui  ?  In  quibus  summus  oratur  Deus,  pax  cunctis 
et  venia  postulatur,  magistratibus,  exercitibus,  regibus,  fa- 
miliaribus,  inimicis,  adhuc  vitam  degentibus,  et  resolutis 
corporum  vinctione. 


99  Lact.  de  Mort.  Persecut.  cap.  4G.  Discusso  somno 
notarium  jussit  asciri,  et  sicut  audierat,  ha;c  verba  dictavit. 
Summe  Deus,  te  rogamus.  Sancte  Deus,  te  rogamus.  Om- 
nem  justitiam  tibi  commendamus;  salutem  nostram  tibi 
commendamus  ;  imperium  nostrum  tibi  commendamus. 
Per  te  vivimus,  per  te  victores  et  felices  existimus.  Summe 
sancte  Deus,  preces  nostras  exaudi.  Brachia  nostra  ad  te 
tendimus.  Exaudi,sancte  summe  Deus.  Scribuntur  haec 
in  Iibellis  pluribus,  et  per  prapositos  tribunosque  mittuntur, 

ut  suos  quisque  milites  doceat. Erat  jam  utraque  acies 

in  conspectu.  Liciniani  scuta  deponunt,  galeas  resolvunt, 
ad  coelum  manus  tendunt,  praeeuntibus  prspositis,  et  post 
imperatorem  precem  dicunt :  audit  acies  peritura  precan- 
tium  murmur.  Illi  oratione  ter  dicta,  virtute  jam  pleni, 
&c. 
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commend  all  the  justice  of  our  cause  to  thee  :  we 
commend  our  safety  unto  thee:  we  commend  our 
empire  unto  thee.  By  thee  \ve  livc,  by  thee  \ve  are 
victorious  and  happy.  O  most  high  and  holy  God, 
hear  our  prayers.  We  strctch  forth  our  arms  unto 
thee.  Hear  us,  O  most  high  and  holy  God.  These 
words  were  written  in  many  books,  and  sent  by  the 
generals  and  tribunes,  that  they  might  teach  them 
to  their  soldiers.  When  the  day  of  battle  came,  the 
soldiers  laid  aside  thcir  shields,  and  put  off  their 
helmets,  and  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  said 
the  prayer  after  the  empcror,  tlieir  gcnerals  repeat- 
ing  it  before  them.  And  this  they  did  so  loudly, 
that  the  adverse  army,  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  heard 
the  echo  of  their  praycr.  Which  when  they  had 
repeated  three  times,  they  were  inspired  with  cou- 
rage,  and  rcsuming  their  arms,  though  they  vvere  but 
a  few,  they  without  any  loss  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  their  enemies ;  whom  the  most  high 
God,  says  our  author,  delivered  up  to  be  slauglitered, 
as  if  they  had  come  not  to  engage  in  battle,  but  as 
men  devoted  to  death  and  destined  to  destruction. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  this  little  golden  tract 
of  Lactantius  came  to  liglit,  and  thcrefore  probably 
this  testimony  may  not  very  often  have  fallen  under 
Ihe  observation  of  every  ordinary  reader.  But  as 
there  is  no  dispute  to  be  made  of  the  truth  of  thc 
relation  upon  the  authority  of  Lactantius,  so  it  is 
an  illustrious  evidence  both  of  the  opinion  of  Lac- 
tantius  and  the  general  sense  of  Christians,  that 
they  did  not  think  forms  of  praycr  unlawful,  be- 
cause  thcy  were  writtcn  in  a  book,  nor  the  repeti- 
tion  of  them  any  offence,  for  this  prayer  was  thrice 
repeatcd.  If  it  should  be  said,  that  this  prayer 
was  dictated  immediately  by  an  angel,  the  same 
and  more  may  be  said  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  that  it 
was  dictated  by  Christ  himself,  and  the  Psalms  were 
wril  ten  as  forms  of  prayer  and  praise  by  an  inspired 
penman  ;  and  yet  there  are  those,  who,  for  no  other 
reason  but  because  they  are  forms,  despise  the 
use  of  them,  when  inserted  into  any  liturgy  of  the 
church. 

Parallel  to  this  testimony  of  Lactantius  is  that 
other  relation  of  Eusebius  concerning  Constantine, 
That  he  ordered  all  his  soldiers,  as  many  of  them 
as  were  heathens,  to  go  forth  into  the  field  on  the 
Lord's  day,  and  there,  with  hands  and  hearts  lift  up 
to  heaven,  to  offer  up  to  God  fnniXtTij^kptjv  i''>x>)v>m 
a  certain  praycr  which  they  had  learned  and  pre- 
meditated  before.  The  prayer  was  to  be  said  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  which  was  the  vulgar  language,  and 
in  this  express  form  of  words :  We  acknovvledge 
thee  to  be  the  only  God ; ""  we  profess  thee  to  be 
our  King ;  we  call  upon  thee  as  our  helper.     It  is 


from  thee  we  have  our  victories ;  by  thee  vve  are 
superior  to  our  enemies.  We  give  thee  tlianks  for 
the  by-past  favours  and  benefits  we  have  already  re- 
ceived;  and  we  hope  in  thee  for  those  that  are  to 
come.  We  are  all  humble  supplicants  unto  thee 
beseeching  thee  to  preserve  Constantine  our  kino-; 
with  all  his  pious  children,  and  grant  him  lono-  to 
reign  over  us  with  safety  and  victory.  This  was 
the  prayer  which  he  enjoined  the  heathens  in  his 
army  to  use  every  Lord's  day. 

As  for  those  that  were  Christians,  he  commanded 
them  to  follow  his  own  example,  and  attend  the 
prayers  of  the  church  on  the  Lord's  day,  setting 
them  a  pattern  in  his  own  practice.  He  ordered 
his  own  palace  after  the  manner  of  a  church,  first 
taking  the  Bible  into  his  hands,  and  reading  and 
meditating  therein,  and  then  rcpeating  the  pre- 
scribcd  praycrs10'  with  all  his  royal  family.  Which 
shows  that  forms  of  prayer  were  then  generally 
used  in  the  church,  since  Constantine  used  the  pre- 
scribed  prayers  in  his  own  family,  and  thereby  made 
it  to  resemble  the  churcli. 

Euscbius  highly  extols  and  applauds  Constantine 
for  all  this ;  which  argues  that  Eusebius  himself 
was  no  enemy  to  prescribed  forms.  And  indeed  vve 
are  beholden  to  his  history  both  for  the  knowledge 
of  this  of  Constantine,  and  many  other  forms, 
which  had  bcen  lost,  had  it  not  been  for  his  care 
and  diligencc  in  preserving  them ;  of  which  any 
reader  may  be  sensible,  that  considcrs  hovv  many 
things  have  already  been  alleged  out  of  his  treasury, 
especially  the  account  which  he  givcs  of  the  Es- 
sencs,  and  their  way  of  worship,  out  of  Philo 
Judffius ;  for  as  it  is  evident  that  thcy  worshipped 
God  by  certain  forms,  so  it  is  as  evident  that  Euse- 
bius  took  them  for  Christians,  and  their  worship 
for  the  way  of  worship  settled  by  the  first  Chris- 
tians  at  Alexandria.103  It  may  not  be  improper 
also  to  observe,  that  Eusebius,  in  one  of  his  letters 
recorded  by  Socrates,10'  expressly  says,  That  in  the 
church  of  Ccesarea,  where  he  was  bishop,  they 
alvvays  had  a  creed  in  a  certain  form  of  words 
(vvhich  he  there  repeats)  vvhereby  their  catechumens 
wcre  to  be  inslructed,  and  their  answers  in  baptism 
to  be  made  in  the  words  of  it ;  and  that  thus  it  was 
that  he  himself  had  been  there  both  catechised  and 
baptized.  And  if  his  church  allowed  a  form  in  bap- 
tism,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  she  was  not  averse  to  it  in  other  parts  of 
Divine  service.  Moreover,  from  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Nice,  we  are  well  assured,  that  the  creed 
composed  in  that  council  was  used  in  most  of  the 
Eastern  churches,  as  a  precise  form  by  whieh  all 
catechumens  were  to  make  their  responses  in  bap- 


100  Euseb.  ds  Vita  Constant.  lib.  4.  cap.  19. 

'»'  Ibid.  cap.  20. 

102  Ibid.  cap.    17.      Eix'    tu^as   tvdtcr/xovs  crvv  Tots   tbv 


fiacriXtiov  oIkov  ir\>)povcrtv  dirtoiSov. 
'»3  Vid.  ibid.  lib.  2.  c.  17. 
101  Socrat.  lib.  1.  cap.  8. 
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(ism,  as  I  have  proved103  elsewhere  upon  another 
occasion,  though  it  was  not  prcsently  admitted  as  a 
form  to  be  repeated,  as  now  it  is,  in  the  ordinary 
service  of  the  church;  hut  its  being  allowed  as  a 
form  in  baptism,  is  an  argument  that  the  church 
had  then  no  exception  against  forms,  since  she  cn- 
joincd  them  in  the  administration  of  hersacraments, 
which  are  the  most  considerable  part  of  Divine 
service. 

Athanasius,  as  well  as  Eusebius,  was  a  member  of 
the  council  of  Nicc,  and  there  are  plain  footsteps 
of  a  liturgy  in  his  writings.  In  one  place  he  de- 
clarcs,  that  when  hc  said,  Let  us  pray  for  the  safety106 
of  the  most  religious  emperor  Constantius,  all  thc 
pcople  immediately  with  one  voice  answered,  Christ 
help  Constantius.  Which  is  exactly  agreeable  to 
the  ancient  way  of  praying  for  kings  and  othcrs  in 
the  prayer  for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's  church, 
where  the  people  were  used  to  answer  to  evcry 
petition,  Kvptc,  tXe/jo-oi/,  or  o-Cio-ov,  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  them,  or,  Lord,  save  and  help  them,  as  will  be 
showed  in  its  propcr  place. 

Again,  speaking  of  the  communion  service,107  he 
says,  The  people  offercd  up  their  prayers  with  one 
voice,  and  without  any  manner  of  disagreement ;  and 
that  in  that  great  multitude  there  was  but  one  voice, 
when  they  unanimously  answered,  Amen.  It  is 
cvidcnt  also,  that  in  his  time  psalmody  was  in  great 
request  at  Alexandria;  for  Sozomen103  takes  notice, 
that  it  was  by  the  advantage  of  this  practice,  that 
Athanasius,  when  he  was  bcset  in  the  church  by  his 
enemies,  escaped  their  hands,  whilst  he  got  out 
secretly  in  the  company  of  those  that  were  singing 
psalms.  St.  Austin  also  speaks  of  it,  and  tells  us,109 
Tliat  Athanasius  made  some  regulation  in  the  wray 
of  singing,  and  brought  in  the  custom  of  plain  song, 
ordering  the  readers  of  the  psalms  to  pronounce 
their  words  with  so  little  inflexion  or  variation  of 
the  tone,  that  it  looked  more  like  reading  than  sing- 
ing.  It  is  further  observable  out  of  Ruffinus"0 
and  the  other  historians,  who  relate  the  story  of 
Athanasius  baptizing  the  catechumens  whilst  he 
was  but  a  youth,  that  the  questions  and  answers, 
and  all  other  ceremonies  of  baptism,  were  then  per- 
formed  by  such  a  certain  rule  and  order  in  the 
church,  that  Athanasius  was  able  to  imitate  them 
exactly,  and  omit  nothing  that  was  used  to  be  done, 
but  observed  every  rite  to  a  tittle,  as  Alexander  the 


bishop  found  upon  inquiry,  whcn  hc  camc  more 
strictly  to  examine  them.  And  tliis  shows,  that  not 
only  in  thc  time  of  Athanasius,  but  in  the  days  of 
Alexander  his  predecessor,  such  sort  of  forms  were 
of  constant  use  in  the  church.  Athanasius  liimself 
also  not  only  mentions  their  psalmody,  but  tclls  us, 
that  it  was  so  ordered,  the  people  might  bear  a  part 
in  it.  For  though  tlie  antiphonal  way  of  singing 
verse  for  verse,  by  way  of  alternate  song,  was  not 
yet  brought  into  the  church  in  repeating  David's 
Psalms,  yet  it  was  usual  sometimes  for  the  people 
to  join  in  the  close  of  a  verse,  and  rcpeat  it  togcther 
with  the  reader.  And  this  was  called  vTrrixflv,  and 
inraKovitv,  to  come  into  the  concert  at  the  close. 
Whence  Athanasius,  speaking111  of  that  great  as- 
sault  made  upon  his  church,  mentioned  before  by 
Socrates  and  Sozomen,  says,  He  commanded  the 
deacon  to  read  a  psalm,  to  which  the  people  did 
tnraicovuv,  that  is,  not  barely  hearken,  as  the  un- 
skilful  translator  renders  it,  but  repeat  in  the  close 
these  words,  "  For  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever."  Of 
which  way  of  singing  I  shall  say  more  hereafter  in 
its  proper  place,  Book  XIV.  chap.  i.  sect.  12.  Here 
I  shall  only  note  further,  that  Athanasius,  describing 
the  great  barbarities  and  indignities  which  the 
Arians  showed  to  the  matrons  and  virgins  in  the 
very  church,  mentions  one  virgin112  whom  they  de- 
spitefully  used,  having  her  Psalter  in  her  hand. 
Which  no  doubt  she  had  to  join  in  singing  David's 
Psalms,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  church. 
And  the  book  De  Interpretatione  Psalmorum,  is 
nothing  else  but  a  direction  how  to  use  the  Psalms 
as  forms  of  prayers  and  praises  upon  all  particular 
occasions,  where,  among  other  things,  he  observes,113 
That  the  62nd  or  63rd  Psalm,  "  0  God,  my  God, 
early  will  I  seek  thee,"  was  always  a  psalm  to  be 
used  at  morning  prayer.  And  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Virginity,114  among  his  works,  says  the  same ; 
which  is  also  mentioned  by  St.  Chrysostom  and 
some  others  about  this  time,  of  whom  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  particularly  in  considering 
the  order  and  method  of  morning  service,  Book 
XIII.  chap.  x.  sect.  2. 

Athanasius  lived  forty-six  years  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria,  and  continued  in  being  till  the  year  371. 
During  which  interval,  we  have  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony  of  Juvencus  and  Pachomius,  and  all  the 
Egyptian  monasteries ;  of  Flavian,  bishop  of  An- 


105  Book  X.  chap.  4.  sect.  17. 

loe  Alhanas.  Apol.  ad  Constant.  p.  679.  Movov  yctp  i\t- 
yov,  JZu£u)/jt£.0a  irtpl  tjjs  o-tuTijp/as,  &c.  Kai  iras  6  \ads 
tvBus  tjtta  cpwvfj  tfloa,  XptcT£,  flotjdt  t  Ka/i/CTai/Tiai. 

107  Athan.  ibid.  p.  683.  Miav  Kat  tiji/  ai/Ti/i/  fitTa  crufi- 
(\>u>vias  tu>v  \au>v  ytvtcrdat  t>'ji/  cj>u>vitv,  &C 

109  Sozom.  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  lSvucj>u>vov  Si  t!/s  \J/a\uusSiav 
ytvo/>.tvt]9,  &c.  Vid.  Socrat.  lib.  2.  cap.  11.  IIpooTufas 
StaKovto  /cf/pu/Jat  ti>\i)v,  &c.     Theod.  lib.  2.  cap.  13. 

109  Aug.  Confess.  lib.  10.  cap.  33.  Tara  modico  flexu  vocis 
faciebat  sonare  lectorem  psalmi,  ut  pronuncianti  vicinior 


esset  quam  canenti. 

110  Ruffin.  lib.  1.  cap.  14.  Diligenter  inquirens,  quid  in- 
terrogati  fuerint,  quidve  responderint,  videt  secundum  re- 
ligionis  nostrae  ritum  cuncta  constare,  &c. 

111  Athan.  Apol.  ad  Constant.  p.  717.  TlpotTptirov  tov 
fjttv  StaKOVov  avaytvuxjKttv  v/a\uov,  tous  Si.  \aoi>s  uira- 
KOuttv,  oti  tls  tov  alu>va  to  e\£os  ai>Tou,  &C 

112  Ibid.  Epist.  ad  Orthodoxos,  p.  947. 

113  Ibid.  de  Interpr.  Psalmor.  ad  Marcellin.  t.  1.  p.  975. 
•"  Ibid.  de  Virgin.  p.  1075. 
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tioch  ;  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  Hilary,  bishop  of 
Poictiers  ;  Optatus,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Ephrem  Syrus,  St.  Basil  and  Apollinaris,  the  sup- 
posed  author  of  the  hooks  under  the  name  of  Diony- 
sius  the  Areopagite,  together  with  the  council  of 
Laodicea.  And  not  long  after,  St.  Ambrose,  St. 
Jerom,  St.  Austin,and  St.  Chrysostom,  with  several 
African  councils,  all  within  the  compass  of  this 
fourth  age,  in  which  Athanasius  lived. 

Juvencus  flourishcd  under  Constantine  in  Spain, 
and  being  a  poet,  turned  the  history  of  the  gospel 
into  verse ;  and  St.  Jerom  adds,  that  he  wrote  a 
book"5  in  the  same  way,  giving  an  account  of  the 
order  of  the  sacraments  of  the  church.  Now,  if  we 
consider,  what  has  bcen  observed  before,""  tliat,  in 
ecclesiastical  style,  Ordu  Sacramentorum  commonly 
denotes  a  book  of  Divine  offices,  it  is  most  probable 
that  this  work  of  Juvcncus  was  no  other  but  the 
offices  or  forms  of  Divine  scrvice  turned  into  verse. 
Pachomius,  about  the  year  340,  brought  the 
Egyptian  monks  into  communitics,  and  settled  them 
under  rules  ;  one  of  which  was,  to  meet  twice  a  day, 
and  sing  a  certain  number  of  psalms,  with  prayers 
intermixed,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  accounts  vvhich 
Cassian,"7  Palladius,"8and  St.  Jeromll9give  of  them. 
Now,  it  must  be  owned,  that  whatever  their  prayers 
were,  their  psalmody  was  matter  of  form,  whether 
sung  singly  or  alternatcly  :  and  though  they  did  not 
repeat  the  usual  doxology,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father," 
as  was  usual  in  the  Western  church,  at  the  end  of 
every  psalm,  yet  they  did  it  at  other  times  at  the 
end  of  their  antiphonce,  as  Cassian,120  an  eye  wit- 
ness  of  their  service,  informs  us. 

About  the  year  350,  lived  Flavian,  first  a  pres- 
byter,  and  then  bishop  of  Antioch.  Whilst  he  was 
presbyter,  it  happened  that  Leontius,  the  Arian  bi- 
shop,  made  an  alteration  in  the  common  doxology, 
"  Glory  be  to  the  Father,"  &c,  to  make  it  favour  his 
heresy.  Upon  this,  Flavian  and  Diodorus  withdrew 
from  his  communion,  and  assembled  with  the  peo- 
ple  at  the  monuments  of  the  martyrs ;  where,  di- 
viding  the  people  into  two  parts,  they  taught  them 
to  sing  the  Psalms  of  David  alternately ; m  which 
custom  beginning  first  at  Antioch,  was  from  thence 
propagated  all  the  world  over.  After  this  manner 
Theodoret  relates  the  story ;  where  it  is  easy  to  ob- 
serve,  1.  That  the  form  of  glorification  was  an  an- 
cient  thing,  and  only  Leontius  made  an  innovation 
in  it.  2.  That  the  singing  of  David's  Psalms  was 
ancient  too,  which  are  forms  both  of  prayers  and 
praises  ;  and  Flavian  was  not  the  author  of  that 
service,  but  only  of  the  alternate  way  of  singing 


them.  And  whereas  it  is  said  by  Socrates,  that  Ig- 
natius  had  introduced  the  antiphonal  way  of  sing- 
ing  before,  that  is  not  to  be  understood  of  David's 
Psalms,  but  of  other  hymns  composed  to  the  glory 
of  the  holy  Trinity  ;  which,  as  we  have  seen  before, 
were  always  in  use  in  the  Christian  church.  And 
Theodoret  adds,  3.  That  this  way  of  singing  was  so 
taking  to  the  people  of  Antioch,  that  they  all  de- 
sertcd  Leontius,  and  he  was  forced  to  beg  of  Fla- 
vian,  that  he  would  bring  back  this  Xiirovpyiav,  this 
liturgy  or  service  into  the  churches. 

About  the  same  time  lived  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem,  who,  in  his  Catechetical  Discourses  to  the 
newly  baptized,  takes  notice  of  many  forms  that  had 
been  of  ancient  use  in  the  church.  In  his  first 
catechism,122  he  tells  them  the  meaning  of  the  cere- 
monies  used  in  baptism :  Ye  were  first  brought  in, 
says  he,  into  the  ante-room  of  the  baptistery,  and 
placed  tovvards  the  west  in  a  standing  posture,  and 
thcn  commanded  to  renounce  Satan,  by  stretching 
out  your  hands  against  him,  as  if  he  had  been  pre- 
sent.  A  little  after  he  explains  the  meaning  of 
their  doing  this  toward  the  west.  The  west,  says 
he,  is  the  place  of  darkncss,  and  Satan  is  darkness, 
and  his  strength  is  in  darkness.  For  this  rcason 
ye  symbolically  look  toward  the  west,  when  ye  re- 
nounce  that  prince  of  darkness  and  horror.  For 
what  did  every  one  of  you  then  say,  standing  ?  I 
renounce  tliee,  Satan,  and  all  thy  works,  and  all 
thy  pomp,  and  all  thy  worship  and  service.  After 
this,  he  tells  them,m  they  turned  from  the  west  to 
the  east,  which  is  the  region  of  light  and  place  of 
paradise,  and  then  were  commanded  to  say,  I  be- 
lieve  in  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  in  one  baptism  of  repentance,  In  his 
second  discourse,  he  reminds  them  of  their  unction 
in  the  baptistery,124  and  their  repeated  confession  of 
the  holy  Trinity,  and  their  trine  immersion.  In 
his  third  discourse,  he  treats  of125  the  second  unc- 
tion  vvith  the  holy  chrism,  which  was  then  used  in 
confirmation,  immediately  after  they  were  come  out 
of  the  waters  of  baptism.  In  his  fifth  discourse, 
he  treats  of  the  ceremonies  used  in  the  communion 
service,  where  first  he  speaks 126  of  the  deacon's 
bringing  water  to  the  bishop  and  presbyters  to 
wash  their  hands,  in  token  of  men's  obligation  to 
purify  themselves  from  sin.  Then  the  deacon  cries 
out,  Embrace  andsalute127  one  another  with  a  holy 
kiss.  After  this,  the  priest  cries  out,128  Lift  up  your 
hearts ;  and  ye  answer,  We  lift  them  up  unto  the 
Lord.  He  says  again,  Let  us  give  thanks  to  the 
Lord ;  and  ye  answer,  It  is  meet  and  just  so  to  do. 


115  Hieron.  de  Script.  Eccl.   cap.  84.    Nonnulla  eodem 
metro  ad  sacramentorum  ordinem  pertinentia  composuit. 

116  Book  XIII.  chap.  i.  sect.  6. 

117  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  2.  cap.  5. 
1,9  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  cap.  38. 

119  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  15. 


120  Cassian.  lib.  2.  cap.  8. 
121Theod.  lib.  2.  cap.  21. 
122  Cyril.  Catech.  Myst.  1.  n.  2.  p.  278. 


123  Ibid.  n.  6.  p.  283. 
125  Ibid.  3.  n.  2  et  3. 
127  Ibid.  n.  2. 


124  Ibid.  2.  n.  3  et  4. 

,2°Ibid.5.  n.  1. 
128  lbid.  n.  3. 
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Aftcr  this,  we  make  mention  of  hcaven,  and  earlh, 
aml  sea,  tlie  sun,  moon,  aiul  slars,  and  the  whole 
creation,  rational  and  irrational,  visible  and  invisi- 
blc,  angcls  and  archangcls,  dignities,  dominions, 
principalities  and  powers,  thrones  and  cherubims, 
and  vvith  them  we  sing  the  seraphical  hymn,  Holy, 
holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  sabaoth.  After  which, 
we  beseech  the  merciful  God,  that  he  would  send 
forth  his  Spirit  upon  the  elements,  and  make  the 
bread  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  wine  the  blood  of 
Christ.  Then,  after  this  spiritual  and  unbloody  sa- 
crifice  and  service  is  performed,  we  bcseech  God  for 
the  common  peace  of  the  church,  for  the  tranquillity 
of  the  world,  for  kings  and  their  armies  and  allies, 
for  the  sick  and  afrlicted ;  and,  in  a  word,  for  all 
that  want  assistance,  saying,  We  beseech  thee  for 
them,  and  offer  this  sacrifice  unto  thee.  Then  we 
make  mention  of  those  that  are  fallen  asleep,  first, 
patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  and  martyrs,  that 
God,  through  their  prayers  and  intercessions,  may 
.  receive  our  prayers  ;  and  after,  we  pray  for  our  holy 
fathers  and  bishops,  and  all  that  are  departed  this 
life  before  us.  Then  we  say  that  prayer,  which  our 
Saviour  gave  to  his  disciples,  calling  God  by  the 
name  of  Father,  and  saying,  "  Our  Father  which  art 
in  heaven."  After  which,  the  priest  says,  Holy 
things  for  those  that  are  holy.  And  the  people 
answer,  There  is  one  holy,  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Then  one  is  appointed  to  sing  those  words  of  the 
thirty-third  Psalm,  "  0  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is 
gracious,"  as  an  excitement  to  receive  the  commu- 
nion ;  and  every  one  communicates,  saying  Amen 
twice,  when  first  he  receives  the  body  of  Christ  into 
his  hand,  and  afterward  the  cup  of  his  blood.  Fi- 
nally,  when  all  have  communicated,  he  tells  them, 
they  are  to  wait  for  prayer  again,  and  give  God 
thanks  for  making  them  partakers  of  so  great  mys- 
teries. 

Now,  one  must  be  blind  that  cannot  see  the  plain 
footsteps  and  forms  of  a  stated  liturgy  in  all  this ; 
and,  therefore,  I  shall  make  no  other  descant  upon 
them,  but  only  this,  that,  undoubtedly,  before  St. 
Cyril  wrote  those  lectures,  there  was  a  prescribed 
liturgy,  and  offices  in  form  for  the  administration 
both  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  in  the  church  of 
Jerusalem,  and  those  handed  down  from  their  fore- 
fathers,  though  it  be  not  possible  to  trace  every  thing 
precisely  to  its  first  original. 

Contemporary  with  Cyril  was  Hilary,  bishop  of 


Poictiers,  of  whom  St.  JeromIM  says,  That  he  wrote 
a  book  of  hymns  and  mysteries,  which  most  pro- 
bably  were  the  forms  of  the  holy  offices  then  used 
in  the  church.  It  is  certain,  his  hymns,  together 
with  thoseof  St.  Ambrose,  were  afterwards  in  great 
requcst  in  the  church;  and  when  some  excepted 
against  them,  as  only  of  human  composition,  the 
fourth  council  of  Toledo  ordered 130  them  to  be  re- 
tained  in  the  church's  service,  together  with  the 
hymns,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,"  and,  "  Glory  be  to 
God  on  high;"  threatening  excommunication  to  any 
who  in  the  churches  of  Spain  and  Gallicia  should 
reject  them.  Hilary  himself  plainly  intimates,  that 
both  the  prayers  and  hymns  were  such,  as  all  the 
people  with  an  audible  voice  might  join  in  them. 
Let  every  profane  hearer,  says  he,131  be  terrified  with 
the  words  of  our  confession :  let  us  fight  against 
the  devil  and  his  weapons  with  the  sound  of  our 
prayers,  and  let  the  victory  of  our  war  be  proclaim- 
ed  with  the  voice  of  exultation.  Let  him  that 
stands  without  the  church  hear  the  voice  of  the 
people  praying ;  let  him  perceive  the  glorious  sound 
of  our  hymns,  and  hear  the  responses  of  our  devout 
confession  in  the  offices  of  the  Divine  sacraments. 
He  that  can  make  out  all  this  from  the  people's 
silent  consent  in  heart  only  to  the  minister's  prayer, 
without  any  vocal  joining  in  forms  of  prayer  and 
praises,  may  make  any  thing  out  of  any  thing,  and 
it  were  not  worth  while  to  produce  any  manncr  of 
evidence  for  such  a  man's  conviction.  I  only  note 
fuvther  out  of  Hilary,  that  these  prayers  and 
hymns  were  both  for  morning  and  evening  ser- 
vice: 132  The  church  had  her  outgoings  both  morn- 
ing  and  evening  to  praise  God :  she  began  the  day 
with  prayers,  and  ended  the  day  with  hymns  to  God. 
Chronologers  are  not  exactly  agreed  about  the 
time  of  the  council  of  Laodicea.  Labbe  and  others 
place  it  before  the  council  of  Nice,  about  the  year 
319;  Bishop  Beverege,  about  the  year365;  buton 
all  hands  it  is  agreed  to  be  within  this  century. 
Now,  here  are  several  canons,  which  plainly  show 
the  use  of  prescribed  forms  in  the  service  of  the 
church.  The  seventh  canon  orders,  That  such  as 
returned  from  the  heresies  of  the  Novatians,  the 
Photinians,  and  the  Quartadecimani,  should  first 
learn  the  creeds  of  the  church,  and  be  anointed  with 
the  holy  chrism,  before  they  were  admitted  to  the 
communion  of  the  holy  mysteries.  Which  imphes, 
that  the  creeds  were  then  in  a  certain  form,  since 


,2S  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  cap.  140.  Liber  hymnorum  et 
mysteriorum. 

130  Conc.  Tolet.  4.  can.  13.  Quia  nonnulli  hymni  hu- 
mano  studio  in  laudem  Dei,  atque  apostolorum  et  martyrum 
triumphos  compositi  esse  noscuntur,  sicut  hi,  quosbeatissimi 
doctores  Hilarius  atque  Ambrosius  ediderunt,  quos  tamen 
quidam  specialiter  reprobant,  pro  eo  quod  de  scripturis  sanc- 
torum  canonum,  vel  apostolica  traditione  non  existunt,  &c. 

131  Hilar.  in  Psal.  lxv.  p.  232.  Terrendus  est  confes- 
sionis  nostra;  sermone  omnis  profanus  auditor :  et  adversus 


diabolum  armaque  ejus  orationum  nostrarum  sonitu  ccr- 
tandum  est,  et  belli  noslri  victoria  exultationis  voce  mon- 
stranda  est.  Audiat  orantis  populi  consistens  quis  extra 
ecclesiam  vocem  ;  spectet  celebres  hymnorum  sonitus ;  et 
interDivinorumquoquesacramentoruinofficiaresponsioiicm 
devotaj  confessionis  accipiat. 

132  Id.  in.  Psal.  lxiv.  p.  231.  Progressus  ecclesiae  in  ma- 
tutinum  (leg.  matutinorum)  et  vespertinorum  hymnorum 
delectatione  maximum  misericordioe  Dei  signum  est.  Dies 
in  orationibus  Dei  inchoatur,  dies  hymnis  Dei  clauditur. 
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they  were  obliged  to  learn  them.  The  fifteenth 
canon  orders,  That,  none  should  sing  in  the  church 
except  the  canonical  singers,  who  went  up  into  the 
ambo,  or  reading  desk,  and  sang  from  a  book,  diro 
di<j>9epae.  The  seventeenth  canon  forbids  the  con- 
tinuing  of  psalms  one  after  another,  and  orders  a 
lesson  to  be  read  after  every  psalm.  The  eighteenth 
orders  the  same  liturgy  of  prayers  to  be  used  at  the 
nones,  that  is,  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at 
evening  service.  The  nineteenth  orders  the  method 
of  Divine  service,  That  after  the  bishop's  sermon 
should  follow  the  prayers  for  the  catechumens;  and 
after  they  were  gone,  the  prayers  for  the  penitents ; 
and  when  they  had  been  undcr  the  bishop's  hand, 
and  were  retired,  then  the  three  prayers  for  the 
faithful  or  communicants ;  the  first  whereof  were 
to  be  in  silence,  the  second  and  third  by  way  of 
bidding  prayer  and  audible  invocation.  Then  the 
presbyters  were  to  give  the  kiss  of  peace  to  the 
bishop,  and  laymen  to  one  another;  after  which, 
the  holy  oblation  was  to  be  madc,  those  only  of  the 
clergy  communicating  within  the  rails  of  the  altar. 
This  canon  plainly  describes  the  order  and  method 
of  the  ancicnt  service,  as  it  was  performcd  in  that 
age ;  and  though  the  several  forms  of  prayer  here 
mentioned  are  not  set  down,  yet  we  are  sure  they 
were  in  use  at  that  time;  and  thercfore  a  bricf  refer- 
ence,  such  as  was  suitable  to  the  compass  of  a  short 
canon,  is  made  to  them,  as  shall  be  showed  more  at 
large  in  another  place.133  The  twenty-second  canon 
ordcrs,  That  the  subdeacon  shall  not  wear  the  ora- 
rium,  which  was  a  scarf  or  tippet  belonging  to  the 
deacons,  by  which  they  were  uscd  to  give  the  signal 
or  directions  to  the  people  in  the  performance  of 
the  several  parts  of  Divine  service.  The  forty-sixth 
canon  ordcrs  those  that  are  to  be  baptized,  to  learn 
the  creed,  and  on  the  Thursday  bcfore  Easter  to  re- 
hearse  it  to  the  bishop  or  presbyters.  The  forty- 
seventh  canon  appoints  those  that  were  baptizcd  in 
sickness,  afterwards  to  learn  the  creed  also ;  which 
implies,  that  the  creed  was  then  in  a  certain  form 
of  words.  The  fifty-ninth  canon  orders,  That  no 
psalms  composed  by  private  men  should  be  sung  in 
the  church ;  which  argues,  that  hymns  composed 
by  private  men  were  only  to  be  discarded,  but  others 
were  allowed  that  were  authentic.  And  this  is  full 
proof,  that  forms  of  Divine  service  were  in  nse  at 
the  time  of  this  council. 

About  the  year  368,  Epiphanius  was  made  bishop 
of  Salamis,  or  Constantia,  in  Cyprus.  And  that  he 
approved  forms  of  prayer,  appears  from  the  frequent 


testimony  he  gives  to  the  book  called  the  Apos- 
tolical  Constitutions,  the  eighth  Book  of  which  is 
nothing  but  a  collection  of  such  forms.  Cotelerius1" 
has  compared  the  several  places  in  the  Constitu- 
tions,  with  those  that  Epiphanius  alleges  out  of 
them,  and  showed  them  to  be  the  same  in  substance: 
particularly  he  observes,  that  Epiphanius  in  one 
place135  gives  the  Constitutions  this  character,  That 
they  contain  all  canonical  order,  and  nothing  con- 
trary  to  the  faith,  or  confession,  or  the  administra- 
tion  and  rules  of  the  church.  Which  no  man  could 
say,  that  did  not  approve  of  the  several  forms  of 
worship  containcd  therein.  And  therefore  when 
Epiphanius  says 136  in  another  place,  That  the 
church  observed  her  morning  hymns  and  prayers, 
and  her  evening  psalms  and  prayers,  it  is  reason- 
able  to  suppose,  that  all  these  were  according  to 
prescribed  forms,  as  it  is  certain  at  least  the  psalms 
and  hymns  were.  But  there  is  one  place  in  Epi- 
phanius's  epistle  to  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
which  evidently  proves  that  the  communion  service 
was  then  performed  by  a  prescribed  office  and  form. 
For  Epiphanius  having  been  accused  to  John,  as  if 
he  had  refiected  on  him  in  his  prayers,  saying  thus, 
Lord,  grant  that  John  may  believe  aright :  to  clear 
himself  of  the  accusation,  he  denies  that  ever  he 
prayed  so  for  him  in  public,  (though  he  did  so  pri- 
vatcly  in  his  heart,)  and  for  the  truth  of  this,  he 
appeals  to  the  words  of  the  communion  offices  then 
in  public  use :  When  we  offer  up  prayers  in  the 
communion  office,  says  he,137  we  use  these  words  for 
all  bishops,  and  for  you  also ;  Keep  him  who  preach- 
eth  the  truth :  or  certainly  thus,  Lord,  grant  our 
requests,  and  keep  him  that  he  may  preach  the  word 
of  truth  ;  as  the  occasion  of  the  words  requires,  and 
as  the  order  of  the  office  for  prayer  directs.  To 
understand  which  aright,  we  are  to  consider,  that 
anciently  in  the  communion  service  there  were  two 
prayers  where  bishops  were  prayed  for,  one  in  the 
prayer  for  the  whole  state  of  Chrisfs  church  before 
the  oblation,  and  the  other  in  the  prayer  immediately 
after  the  oblation,  when  all  states  of  men  were 
again  solemnly  commemorated  and  recommended 
to  God ;  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  Now,  in  refer- 
ence  to  these  two  prayers,  Epiphanius  says,  they 
prayed  either  thus  or  thus,  as  the  occasion  of  the 
words  required,  and  the  order  of  the  office  directed. 
Which  is  a  manifest  reference  to  the  two  prayers  in 
which  these  words  were  contained,  and  as  plain  an 
argument  for  prescribed  forms  as  can  be  required. 
And  indeed  the  word  consequentia,  which  in  Greek, 


133  Book  XV.  chap.  1. 

131  Cotelev.  Testimonia  Veterum  praefixaConstitut.  Apos- 
tol. 

135  Epiph.  Ha>r.  70.  Audianor.  n.  10.  Tlacra  kv  avTfi 
KavoviKii  Ta£is  E/j.(pip£Tai,  Kctl  ovSiv  TrapaKixapay/j.ivov 
tJ}s  7Tio"r£a)9;  ovoi  T7/s  bfxoXoyias,  ovdi  Ti}?  lK*/o\jjcnaT</v//s 
GIOIK1]O-£10S,  Kal  Kavovos. 


>•«  Epiph.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  23.  t.  1.  p.  1106. 

137  Epiphan.  Epist.  ad  Joan.  Hierosol.  t.  2.  p.  313. 
Quando  autem  complemus  orationem  secundum  ritum  mys- 
teriorum,  et  pro  omnibus.  et  pro  te  quoque  dicimus,  Custodi 
illum  qui  pradicat  veritatem  :  vel  certe  ita,  Tu  praesta, 
Domine,  et  custodi,  ut  ille  verbtim  pradicet  veritatis  :  sicut 
occasiosermonissetuleiit,  et  habuerit  oratioconsequentiam. 
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no  doubt,  was  aKoXovOia,  shovvs  as  mueh;  for  that 
always  significd  a  stated  form  or  prescribed  ordei 
of  prayers.  Of  which  the  reader  may  fiiul  examples 
enough  in  Suicerus's  Thesaurus,  or  Meursius's 
Glossary,  which  need  not  here  be  inserted. 

Optatus,  bishop  of  Milevis,  was  contemporary 
with  Epiphanius,  and  he  has  a  great  many  plain  re- 
ferences  to  the  forms  then  used  in  the  public  service. 
He  tells  the  Donatists,  that  by  confining  the  chureh 
to  their  own  party  they  had  frustrated  the  intent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  had  presignified  that  the 
name  of  God  should  be  praised  with  psalms  and 
hymns  over  all  the  earth,  "  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  to  the  going  down  thereof ;"  and  that,  in  eflcet, 
they  had  defrauded  God138  of  his  praise ;  for  if  they 
only  were  the  true  church  that  was  to  praise  him, 
the  rest  of  the  world,  "  from  the  rising  of  the  sun 
to  the  going  down  thereof,"  must  be  silent :  they 
had  shut  the  mouth  of  Christian  nations,  and  im- 
posed  silence  upon  all  people,  however  desirous  to 
praise  God  at  the  proper  seasons.  Which  mani- 
festly  implies,  that  psalmody  was  then  a  part  of  (he 
people's  devotions  all  the  world  over,  and  that  the 
Donatists  were  injurious  to  God,  whose  principles 
tended  to  defraud  him  of  it.  Again,  he  speaks  of  the 
prayer  for  the  whole  church  in  the  time  of  the  obla- 
tion,  as  a  form  so  firmly  established  by  law,  that 
the  Donatists  themselves  would  not  venture  to 
inake  any  alteration  in  it.  Who  doubts,  says  he,139 
but  that  you  continue  to  use  that  settled  form  of 
words  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament,  and 
never  omit  to  say,  that  you  ofler  for  that  one 
church  which  is  diflfused  over  all  the  world?  He 
says  the  same  of  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer110  in 
the  communion  service,  that  the  Donatists  con- 
tinued  to  use  it  as  vvell  as  the  catholics ;  for  he  ob- 
serves,  that  though  they  gave  imposition  of  hands 
and  absolution  to  sinners  in  such  a  haughty  and 
supercilious  manner,  as  if  they  themselves  had 
had  no  sin ;  yet  not  long  after,  when  they  turned 
to  the  altar,  they  could  not  omit  the  Lord's  prayer, 
wherein  they  said,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  and 
sins."  The  Lord's  prayer,  he  says,  was  of  one  and 
the  same  use  with  them  both.  He  says  also,  The 
common  form  of  salutation,  established  by  law,  was 


likewise  retained  by  the  Donatists;  for  they  could 

not  omit  saying,   Peace  bc  witli  you;'"    thcy  re- 
tained  the  name  vvhen  they  had  lost  ihe  sabstance. 

He  says  further,  That  the  catholics  and  Doualists 
used  the  same  intcrrogatories  in  baptism;  tlicy 
askcd  the  catechumen,1"  whethcr  he  renounccd  the 
devil?  and  whethcr  he  believed  in  God?  And  he 
answered,  I  renounce,  I  bclicvc.  Only  the  DonutiMs 
did  one  thing  amiss,  in  rcpcating  these  things  over 
again,  and  rebaptizing  those  whom  the  catholics  had 
baptized  before.  He  seems  also  to  hint  something  of 
the  ancient  form  of  exorcising  catcchumens  before 
baptism,  when  he  tells  the  Donatists,  That  by  re- 
baptizing  catholics,  who  were  already  baptized,  and 
in  vvhom1"  God  dwelt,  they  said  in  eflect  to  God, 
Go  out,  thou  curscd  one.  For  this  was  the  phrase 
then  used  in  exorcism,  which  was  a  prayer,  as  St. 
Cyril111  callsit,  for  expelling  Satan  out  of  the  cate- 
chumen  :  and  these  words  of  Optatus  seem  plainly 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  prayers  of  exorcism  then 
commonly  used  in  the  church.  There  is  one  thing 
more  very  observable  in  Optatus  :  he  says,  A  rumour 
was  once  spread  in  Africa,  that  the  emperor's  ofii- 
cers  were  to  come  and  make  strange  alterations  in 
the  church,  by  placing  images  upon  the  altar  in 
time  of  Divine  service.  Which  flying  report  put 
the  people  into  great  consternation  and  confusion. 
But  they  were  presently  quieted  again,  when  they 
saw  those  officers  come,  and  no  such  alterations 
made  by  them,  but  the  ancient  purity  and  solemn 
custom1"  and  usual  rites  were  still  observed,  and 
nothing  was  either  changed,  or  added,  or  diminish- 
ed  in  the  Divine  sacrifice.  Which  shows,  that  the 
public  service  was  then  in  a  certain  form,  and  not 
left  to  every  man's  hberty  to  make  alterations  in  it, 
or  lengthen  or  shorten  it,  by  adding  or  diminishing 
at  his  pleasure. 

About  the  year  3/0,  St.  Basil  was  made  bishup 
of  Ccesarea  in  Cappadocia ;  but  before  he  was  bishop 
he  lived  a  presbyter  in  the  same  church,  under  Eu- 
sebius,  his  predecessor  in  the  see.  During  vvhich 
time,  as  Nazianzcn  assures  us,14,i  among  other  ser- 
vices  done  for  that  church,  he  composed  forms  of 
prayer  and  orders  of  decency  for  the  communion 
service,  which,  by  the  consent  and  authority  of  his 


138  Optat.  lib.  2.  p.  47.  Fraudatis  aurcs  Dei.  Si  vos  soli 
laudatis,  totus  tacebit  orbis,  qui  est  ab  ortu  solis  usque  ad 
occasum.  Clausistis  ora  omnium  Christianarum  gentium  : 
indixistis  silentium  populis  universis,  Deum  per  momenta 
laudare  cupientibus,  &c. 

139  Ibid.  p.  53.  Quis  dubitet  vos  illud  legitimum  in  sa- 
cvamentorum  mysterio  practerire  non  posse  ?  Afferre  vos 
dicitis  pro  una  ecclesia,  quoe  sit  in  toto  terrarum  orbe 
diffusa. 

lu  Ibid.  p.  57.  Inter  vicina  momenta,  dum  manus  im- 
ponitis  et  delicta  donatis,  mox  ad  altare  conversi,  Domini- 
cam  orationem  praetermittere  non  potestis,  &c.  It.  lib.  3. 
p.  72.    Oratio  Dominica  apud  nos  et  apud  vos  una  est. 

141  Ibid.  lib.  3.  p.  73.  Non  potuistis  oniittere  quod  legi- 
timum  est :  utique  dixistis,  Pax  vobiscum. Quid  salutas, 


de  quo  non  habes  ?    Quid  nominas  quod  exterminasti  ?    Sa- 
lutas  de  pace,  qui  non  amas. 

1.2  Ibid.  lib.  5.  p.SG.  Quocunqueinterrogante,  qui  credidit, 
Deo  credidit:  et  post  illius  unum  credo,  tu  exigis  alterum 
credo.  It.  p.  89.  Interrogemus  gentilem,  an  renunciet  di- 
abolo  et  credat  Deo.     Et  dicat,  Renuncio,  et  credo. 

1.3  Ibid.  lib.  4.  p.  79.  Vos  rebaptizando  exorcizatis  homi- 
nem  fidelem,  et  dicitis  Deo  habitanti,  Maledicte,  exi  foras. 

1.4  Cyril.  Catech.  16.  n.  9.  p.  234.  'O  Sai/xwv,  Xdyois 
EUY7JS  tK/Krrij6)|. 

145  Optat.  lib.  3.  p.  75.  Visa  est  puritas,  et  ritu  solito 
solennis  consuetudo  perspectaest ;  cum  viderent  Divinis  sa- 
crificiis  nec  mutatum  quicquam,  nec  additum,  nec  ablatum. 

146  Naz.  Orat.  20.  in  Laud.  Basil.  p.  340.  Eux'""  <5'a- 
To£«s  rcai  tuKocr/uias  too  /3>;/uaTos,  &c. 
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bishop,  Eusebius, were  used  in  the church.  We are  not 
bound  to  assert,  that  any  of  the  liturgies  which  now 
go  under  his  name,  are  exactly  the  same  with  that. 
It  is  certain  they  have  received  many  additions  and 
alterations,  and  in  many  things  differ  from  one  an- 
other :  and  some  things  are  alleged  by  ancient 
writers  out  of  St.  Basil's  genuine  liturgy,  which  a 
learned  man1"  assures  us  are  not  to  be  found  at 
present  in  any  of  thesc.  As  that  prayer  which  is 
cited  by  Petrus  LMaconus,  who  lived  about  the  year 
520,  in  whose  tiiue  St.  Basil's  liturgy  was  used  al- 
most  all  the  East  over.  For  he  says,"9  Amongother 
things,  they  then  prayed  thus,  according  to  St.  Ba- 
sil's  liturgy:  Grant  us,  Lord,  thy  defence  and  pro- 
tection  ;  we  bcseech  thee,  make  the  cvil  to  become 
good,  and  keep  those  that  are  good  in  their  good- 
ness.  For  all  things  are  possible  unlo  thee,  and  h.0 
one  can  contradict  thee  :  when  thou  pleasest,  thou 
canst  savc,  and  there  is  no  one  that  can  resist  thy 
will.  Some  fancy  these  words  are  to  be  found  in 
the  present  copies,  but  whether  that  be  so  or  not, 
we  may  be  pretty  well  assured  they  wcre  in  the 
original  liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  whence  theauthor  citcs 
them.  And  that  is  an  argurnent  that  St.  Basil  com- 
posed  a  liturgy,  which  was  then  of  general  use  in 
the  East,  and  known  to  the  Africans  also.  Proclus, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  was  within  half  an  age  of 
St.  Basil's  time,  and  he  gives  this  account  of  his 
composing  a  liturgy :  St.  Basil,  seeing  men's  sloth 
and  degeneracy  made  them  weary  of  a  long  liturgy, 
thought  there  was  nothing  unnecessary  or  tedious 
in  that  of  St.  James,  which  was  used  before  ;  yet  to 
prevent  the  weariness  of  priests  and  people,  he  de- 
livered  a  shorter  form."9  And  it  is  also  cited  under 
St.  Basil's  name  by  Leontius150  and  the  council  of 
Tnillo.151  So  that  though  many  things  be  inserted 
into  the  present  copies  of  St.  Basil's  liturgy,  and 
others  wanting  in  them  ;  yet  these  are  no  arguments 
against  the  original  composition,  of  which  there  is 
such  clear  evidence  in  the  ancient  writers. 

But  St.  Basil  not  only  composed  a  form  for  the 
communion  service,  but  often  speaks  of  other  forms 
as  generally  used  upon  other  occasions.  In  his  sixty- 
third  epistle  he  gives  a  large  account  of  the  people's 
joining  in  alternate  psalmody  and  prayers,  and  of 
their  repeating  the  psalm  of  confession,  that  is,  the 
fifty-first  psalm,  at  morning  prayer.     And  he  there 


also  speaks  of  the  liturgy  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus 
with  approbation,  and  of  the  litanies  which  the 
church  of  Neocajsarea  had  admitted  since  the  time 
of  Gregory.  In  his  two  hundred  and  forty-first 
epistle  he  mentions  several  particulars  of  the  usual 
prayer  for  the  whole  state  of  the  church,  telling  his 
friend  whom  he  writes  to,  that  he  must  nceds  re- 
member  them  in  thc  deacon's  bidding  pray.er,  for 
all  that  were  gone  to  travel ;  for  the  soldiers  ;  for  all 
that  profess  the  name  of  Christ,  &c.  Which,  as  I 
shall  show  hereafter,''-'  were  the  usual  forms of  sup- 
plication  in  the  prayers  for  all  states  of  men  in  the 
chuich.  In  his  sixty-eighth  epistle  he  mentiona 
other  forms,  which  were  as  evidenlly  parts  of  the 
ancient  liturgies:  We  pray  that  the  rest  of  our  days 
may  continue  in  peace ;  we  desire  that  our  deatq 
may  also  be  in  peace.  We  have  heard  him  before'1 
speak  of  the  hymns  of  Athenogenes,  and  the  even- 
ing  hymn  to  the  holy  Trinity.  And  we  shall  hear 
him  hercafter  speaking151  of  particular  psalms  ap- 
poiuted  for  parlicular  hours  of  canonical  prayer. 
All  which  are  such  manifcst  indications  of  the  use 
of  stated  forms,  as  nothing  but  prejudice  can  incline 
a  man  to  except  against  them. 

Gregory  Nazianzcn  vvas  St.  BasiFs  dear  friend, 
and  of  liim  it,  wcre  enough  (o  say,  that  he  commends 
his  friend  for  making  forms  of  prayer  for  the  use  of 
the  church,  as  wc  havc  hcard  already.  But  he  also 
says,  his  own  father 155  consecrated  the  eucharist  with 
the  solemn  words  that  were  vvont  to  be  used  upon  that 
occasion.  And  speaking  of  Julian  the  apostate,  he 
says,  He  admired  the  church  for  her  forms158  of  wor- 
ship,  which  were  anciently  delivered  and  still  pre- 
served  among  thcm  :  and  therefore  he  intended  that 
his  heathen  priests  should  imitate  the  Christians, 
and  have  a  form  of  prayers157  in  parts,  that  is, 
prayers  so  composed  as  that  the  people  might  make 
their  responses.  Which  is  also  taken  notice  of  by 
Sozomen,  who  says,  That  Julian,  admiring  the  order 
of  Christian  worship,  appointed  that  the  heathen 
temples  should  be  adorned  after  the  same  manner, 
with  prescribed  prayers l5S  upon  set  days  and  hours. 
Nazianzen  also  mentions  the  usual  form  of  re- 
nouncing  the  devil  in  baptism,  and  the  solemn  cove- 
nant  or  compact  made  with  Christ,  which  he  says  159 
they  did,  Kai  roic.  axriljaai  Kal  7"°<e  ptinaat,  botll  by 
words  and  gestures ;  that  is,  renouncing  the  devil 


•«  Cave,  Ilist.  Liter.  vol.  1.  p.  194. 

ii8  petr.  Diaeon.  de  Incamat.  inter  Fulgentii  Opera,  cap. 
8.  p.  633.  Basilius  Caesariensis  in  oralione  sacri  altaris, 
quam  pene  universus  frequentat  Oriens,  inter  caetera,  Dona, 
inquit,  Domine,  virtutem  ac  tutamentum ;  malos,  qiuesu- 
mus,  bonos  facito ;  bonos  in  bonitate  conserva :  omnia 
enim  potes,  et  non  est  qui  contradicat  tibi;  cum  enim  vo- 
lueris,  salvas,  et  nullus  resistit  voluntati  tuae. 

149  Proclus  de  Tradit.  Divin.  Liturg.  cited  by  Comber,  of 
Liturgies,  p.  168. 

150  Leont.  cont.  Nestor.  lib.  3.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  4.  part  2.  p. 
1006. 


151  Conc.  Trull.  can.  32. 

152  Book  XV.  chap.  1.  sect.  3. 

153  BookXIII.  chap.  ii. 

154  Basil.  Regul.  Majores,  qua:st.  37. 

155  Naz.  Orat.  19.  p.  305.     Elra   intnruiv  -ra  T»js  tv^a- 
piGTias  pnfiaTa  ootws,  ojs  aruviidis,  &C. 

156  Ibid.  Orat.   3.    p.    101.      Tols  TrapaoiOOfiivoi^   KU.1   ets 
ToSe  TtTijjoi;jutVois  tu7tois  t?Js  £K/c\>|crias. 

157  Ibid.  p.  102.      Eir)(aJv  Tuirov  iv  fiiptt. 

158  Sozom.  lib.  5.  cap.  16.     'Qpwv  T£  pi)Twv  Kai  hp-tpwu 
TETaytiivats  £i))(«7s,  &C. 

159  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  671. 
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with  their  faces  to  the  west,  and  then  turningabout 
to  the  east,  by  which  they  signified  tlieir  turning  to 
Christ  the  Sun  of  righteousness.  Both  which  words 
and  gestures  were  evidently  matter  of  form  and 
ecclesiastical  prescription.  As  was  also  the  form  of 
professing  their  faith,  the  triple  immersion,  and 
m&ny  otlier  such  rites  and  observances,  which  we 
meet  with  in  Nazianzen,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical 
writers  almost,  that  have  any  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  ancient  manner  of  administering  baptism. 

There  is  one  author  more  which  was  famous 
about  this  time,  before  the  death  of  Athanasius, 
which  was  Ephrem,  deacon  of  Edessa,  commonly 
called  the  prophet  of  the  Syrians.  Theodoret160  says, 
That  he  composed  a  great  many  hymns,  in  opposi- 
tion  to  those  that  had  been  formerly  made  by  Har- 
monius,  the  son  of  Bardesanes  the  heretic,  and  that 
they  were  used  upon  the  festivals  of  the  martyrs. 
Sozomen161  mentions  his  Divine  hymns  also,  as  well 
as  those  that  were  made  upon  the  martyrs.  And 
these,  no  doubt,  were  some  of  those  famous  writings 
of  his,  which  St.  Jerom162  says  were  used  to  be 
rehearsed  in  the  church  after  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Here  it  will  not  be  improper  also  to  observe,  that 
the  practice  of  heretics  in  endeavouring  to  corrupt 
and  alter  the  ancient  forms  of  the  church,  is  often 
a  manifest  evidence  and  testimony  of  the  antiquity 
of  them.  Thus  Theodoret  takes  notice163  that,  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  Arius,  transgressing 
the  ancient  laws  of  giving  glory  to  God,  which  had 
been  handed  down  by  those  who  lived  and  served 
in  the  ministry  of  the  word  from  the  beginning,  in- 
troduced  a  new  form,  teaching  those  whom  he  de- 
ceived,  to  say,  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  by  the  Son, 
in  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  that  though  he  did  not  pre- 
sume  to  alter  the  form  of  baptizing  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  yet  he  forbade  to 
use  the  glorification  according  to  the  rule  of  bap- 
tism.  Does  not  this  prove,  that  the  form  of  this 
doxology  was  long  before  Arius,  since  he  presumed 
to  introduce  a  new  one  ?  So  again,  when  the  same 
Theodoret164  tells  us,  That  Eunomius  subverted  the 
ancient  law  of  baptism,  delivered  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  brought  in  a  contrary  law,  that  men 
should  not  be  baptized  with  a  triple  immersion,  nor 


by  invocation  of  the  Trinity,  but  only  by  a  singk 
immersion  in  tlie  name  of  Christ  ;  does  not  this 
innovation  as  plainly  prove,  that  the  rite  of  trine 
immcrsion  was  the  ancient  form  and  custom  of  the 
church  ?  as  Tertullian,165  and  all  tliat  speak  of  it 
before  Eunomius,  have  constantly  asserted.  So  tbat 
whethcr  we  considcr  the  testimonies  of  the  catholics, 
or  tlie  praetices  and  innovations  made  by  heretics, 
they  both  concur  to  provc,  that  witliin  this  period 
of  time,  viz.  during  the  life  of  Athanasius,  tlie 
church  made  use  of  forms  in  every  considerable 
part  of  Divine  service,  baptism,  psalmody,  and  the 
most  solemn  worship  at  the  Lord's  table.  And  so 
she  did  also  in  her  funeral  rites,  where  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  hear  of  psalmody  in  their 
solemn  processions  to  any  interment,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  writings  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,166  and  the 
Constitutions,167  to  mention  no  othcr  at  present,  (hat 
come  not  within  the  prcfixed  term  of  the  life  of 
Athanasius. 

It  was  not  above  three  years  after  the  death  of 
Athanasius,  that  St.  Ambrose  was  made  bishop  of 
Milan,  anno  374.  He  was  a  zealous  defender  of  the 
catholic  faith  against  the  Arians,  in  opposition  to 
whom  he  composed  several  hymns  in  Latin  to  the 
glory  of  the  holy  Trinity,  for  the  people  to  sing  in 
the  church.  Of  which  he  himself  gives  this  account 
in  his  tract  against  Auxentius :  They  accuse  me, 
says  he,  for  deceiving163  and  alluring  the  people  with 
the  poetry  of  my  hymns.  And  I  do  not  altogether 
deny  the  charge.  For  what  can  be  more  powerful 
and  alluring  than  the  confession  of  the  Trinity, 
which  is  daily  sung  by  the  mouth  of  all  the  people  ? 
They  all  zealously  strive  to  make  profession  of  the 
faith  ;  they  all  know  how  to  celebrate  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  in  verse.  These  hymns  are 
mentioned  also  by  Prosper  in  his  Chronicon,169  as 
the  first  that  were  sung  in  the  church  in  Latin 
measures.  St.  Austin  frequently  speaks  of  them, 
and  says,170  They  were  sung  as  then  the  psalms  were, 
in  the  alternate  way,  verse  for  verse,  by  the  people, 
to  alleviate  the  tediousness  of  their  sorrow :  and 
from  this  example  the  custom  of  alternate  hymnody 
and  psalmody  spread  almost  all  over  the  Western 
churches.  One  of  these  is  particularly  cited1"  by 
him,  as  an  evening  hymn,  and  others  are  among 


"»  Theod.  lib.  4.  cap.  29.  >61  Sozom.  lib.  3.  cap.  16. 

162  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  cap.  115.  Ad  tantam  venit  clari- 
tatem,  ut  post  lectiouem  Scripturarum  publice  in  quibusdam 
ecclesiis  ejus  scripta  recitentur. 

163  Theod.  Haeret.  Fabul.  lib.  4.  cap.  1. 
161  Theod.  ibid.  cap.  3. 

165  Tertul.  cont.  Prax.  cap.  26.  It.  de  Coron.  Mil.  cap.  3. 
Vid.  Con.  Apostol.  49. 

166  Naz.  Orat.  4.  in  Julian.  p.  118. 

167  Vid.  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  6.  cap.  30. 

,68Ambr.  Orat.  cont.  Auxeut.  ad  calcem  Epist.  32. 
Hymnorum  quoque  meorum  carminibus  deceptum  populum 
ferunt.     Plane  ne  hoc  abnuo.     Grande  carmen  istud  est, 


quo  nihil  potentius.  Quid  enim  potentius  quam  confessio 
Trinitatis,  quse  quotidie  totius  populi  ore  celebratur?  Cer- 
tatim  omnes  student  fidem  fateri ;  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spi- 
ritum  Sanctum  norunt  versibus  praedicare. 

169  Prosper.  Chronic.  an.  386.  ap.  Pagi  Critic.  in  Baron. 
an.  387.  n.  7.  Hymni  Ambrosii  compositi,  qui  nunquara 
ante  in  ecclesiis  Latinis  modulis  canebantur. 

"o  Aug.  Confess.  lib.  9.  cap.  7.  Tunc  hymni  et  psalmi 
ut  canerentur  secundum  morem  Orientaliuin  partium,  ne 
populus  maeroris  taedio  contabesceret,  institutum  est  ;  et  es 
illo  in  hodiernum  retentum,  multis  jam  ac  pene  omnibus 
gregibus  tuis  et  per  caetera  orbis  imitantibus. 

1,1  Ibid.  cap.  12.     Recordatus  sum  veridicos  vcrsus  Am- 
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his  works  :  and  these  we  are  sure  in  the  following 
ages  continued  in  use  ;  for  the172  hymns  of  St.  Am- 
brose  and  St.  Hilary  are  mentioned  by  the  fourlh 
council  of  Toledo,  anno  633,  as  parts  of  the  daily 
service  in  the  Spanish  churches.  St.  Ambrose  him- 
self  also  speaks  of  the  use  of  that  ancient  hymn 
called  the  Trisagion,  telling  us,  that.  in  most  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches,173  when  the  sacrifice 
was  offered  to  God,  the  priest  and  people  with  one 
voice  said,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  hosts, 
all  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  glory."  He  mentions  also 
the  common  form  of  salutation,  "  The  peace  of  God 
be  wilh  you.""4  He  says  the  music  spoken  of  in 
the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  Luke  xv.,  nieans  the 
whole  church  singing  togethcr  the  psalms  alternate- 
ly,175  mcn,  women,  and  children,  with  different  voices, 
but  all  eonspiring,  as  the  strings  of  an  instrument, 
in  one  harmonious  concord.  And  this  was  the 
symphony  which  the  apostle  had  reference  to,  when 
he  said,  "  I  will  sing  with  the  Spirit,  and  I  will  sing 
wilh  the  understanding  also."  His  books  De  Sa- 
cramentis,  if  wc  allow  them  to  be  his,  are  so  full  of 
forms  and  ceremonies  relating  to  the  administration 
of  baptism,  confirmation,  and  the  eucharist,  that  a 
man  cannot  look  into  them,  but  he  must  concludc, 
he  wrote  his  accounts  of  these  things  from  (he 
known  and  settled  forms  of  the  church.  For  which 
reason  I  think  it  needless  to  recite  any  of  them ; 
but  they  that  please  may  see  thcm  related  in  Dr. 
Comber."6  If  any  one  should  except  against  these 
books,  as  none  of  St.  Ambrose's  genuine  offspring, 
it  is  sufficient  to  have  evidcnced  the  use  of  forms 
from  his  undoubted  writings.  St.  Jerom  tesfifies 
concerning  the  use  of  the  psalms,  as  forms  of 
prayer  and  praises,  that  they  were  used  both  pub- 
licly  and  privately  upon  all  occasions.  In  the 
Egyptian  monasteries,  he  says,1"  the  singing  of  the 
psalms  was  a  principal  part  of  their  devotions  at 
every  solemn  meeting.     He  directs  Rusticus1'8  to 


learn  the  Psalter  by  heart,  and  to  repeat  the  psalm 
in  his  turn,  as  the  monks  were  obliged  to  do  one 
by  one  in  their  assemblies.     He  says  of  himself,"» 
that  he  thus  learned  the  psahns  by  heart,  when  he 
was  young,  and  sung  them  when  he  was  old  every 
day.     He  dirccts  L;cta,  a  noble  lady,  so  to  accustom 
her  daughter  to  the  singing  of  psalms  and  hymns 
at  all  the  canonical  hours  of  prayer,180  and  teach 
her  this  by  her  ovvn  example.    And  after  the  same 
manner191  he  writcs  to  Demetrias,  a  virgin,  to  ob- 
serve  the  order  of  psahnody  and  prayers  at  every 
such  stated  hour.   There  may  be  some  dispute  about 
the  observation  of  canonical  hours  sevcn  times  a 
day  in  the  public  service  of  the  church,  but  there  is 
none  about  the  use  of  psalmody  in  general ;  for  St. 
Jerom,  writing  to  Sabinianus,ls-  a  deacon,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  some  indecent  behaviour  toward  a 
consecrated  virgin,  reminds  him  of  the  immodest 
signs  he  had  made  to  her  even  whilst  he  stood  in 
the  quire  of  the  singers.     And  a  little  before183  he 
speaks  of  the  whole  church  sounding  forth  hymns 
to  Christ  their  Lord  in  her  nocturnal  vigils,  a  great 
part  of  which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  always 
spcnt  in  psalmody.     This   was  always    a  part  of 
their  funeral  service :   for,  speaking  of  the  great 
concourse  of  bishops  and  people  at  the  funeral  of 
the  Lady  Paula,  he  says,181   Some  of  the  bishops  led 
up  the  quire  of  singers,  and  the  people  sounded 
forth  the  psalms  in  order,  some  in  Greek,  some  in 
Latin,  some  in  Syriac,  according  to  the  difierent 
language  of  every  nation.     He  says  the  same  in  his 
Epitaph  of  Fabiola,185  That  the  people  made  the  gild- 
ed  roof  of  the  temple  shake  and  echo  again  with 
their  psalms  and  hallelujahs.    It  is  also  observable, 
that  in  St.  Jerom's  time,  and  long  before,  the  church 
had  a  peculiar  order  among  her  clergy,  called  sing- 
ers,  which  he  himself  mentions,186  and  of  which  I 
have  given  a  more  particular  account187  in  a  former 
Book.     He  also  frequently  speaks l88  of  the  clcrgy 


brosii :  Deus  Creator  omnium,polique  rector,  vestiens  diern 
decoro  lumine,  noctem  soporis  gratia  :  artus  solutos  ut  quies 
reddat  laboris  usui,  mentesque  fessas  allevet,luctusque  solvat 
anxios.     Vid.  Retractation.  lib.  1.  cap.  21. 

172  Conc.  Tolet.  4.  can.  12. 

173  Ambros.  de  Spir.  Sancto,  cited  by  Comber,  of  Litur- 
gies,  p.  183. 

171  lbid.  de  Dignit.  Sacerd.  cap.5.  Pronunciat  episcopus 
hujusraodi  ad  populum,  dicens,  Pax  vobis,  &c. 

175  Ibid.  lib.  7.  iu  Luc.  xv.  t.  5.  p.  125.  Haec  est  sym- 
pbonia  quando  concinit  in  ecclesia  diversarum  actatum  atque 
virtutum,  velut  variarum  cliordarmn  mdiscreta  concordia, 
psalmus  respondetur  ;  Amen  dicitnr.  Haec  est  symphonia, 
quam  scivit  et  Paulus ;  ideo  ait,  Psallam  spiritu,  psallam 
et  mente. 

176  Comber,  Origin  of  Liturg.  p.  182. 

177  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  cap.  15.  Post  horam  no- 
nam  in  commune  concurritur,  Psalmi  resonant,  scripturae 
recitantur  ex  more,  &c.  Vid.  Ep.  27.  cap.  10. 

178  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.  Monach.  Discatur  Psalterium  ad 
verbum. Dicas  psalmum  in  ordine  tuo. 

173  Invect.  2.  cont.  Ruflin.  c.  7.  Psalmos  jugiter  canto,  &c. 


180  Epist.  7.  ad  Lostam.  Assuescat  exemplo  ad  orationes 
et  psalmos  nocte  consurgere,  man?  hymnos  canere,  tertia, 
se.vta,  nona,  &c. 

181  Ep.  8.  ad  Demetr.  Considerans  propter  psalraorum  et 
orationis  ordiuem,  quod  tibi  hora  tertia,  sexta,  nona,  ad  ves- 
perum,  media  nocte  et  mane  semper  est  exercendum. 

182  Ep.  48.  cont.  Sabinian.  Stabas  deinceps  in  choro 
psallentium,  et  impudicis  nutibus  loquebaris. 

1H3  Ibid.  Tota  ecclesia  nocturnis  vigiliis  Christum  Domi- 
num  personabat,  &c. 

184  Hieron.   Ep.  27.   Epitaph.  Paulae.     Alii  choros  psal- 

lentium  ducerent  in  media  ecclesia. Graeco,  Latino,  Sy- 

roque  sermone  psalmi  in  ordinc  personabant. 

135  Ibid.  Ep.  30.  Epitaph.  Fabiolae.  Sonabant  psalmi,  et 
aurata  tecta  templorum  reboans  in  sublirae  quatiebat  Al- 
leluia. 

186  Ibid.  Com.  in  Ephes.  v.  19.  Audiant  haec  adolescen- 
tuli  :  audiant  hi,  quibus  psallendi  in  ecclesia  officium 
est,  &c. 

187  Book  III.  chap.  7. 

188  Hieron.  Ep.  3.  ad  Heliodor.  Ep.  ad  Praesidium.  Com. 
in  Ezech.  c.  xliv.  lib.  2.  cont.  Pelag. 
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as  ministering  in  a  pcculiar  habit,  a  white  garment, 
in  imitation  of  the  angels,  of  which  more  will  be 
said  hercafter.  At  present  I  only  observe,  that  this 
could  not  be  done  without  some  rule  or  order,  pre- 
scribing  the  ceremonies  of  decency  in  Divine  wor- 
ship.  He  does  not  say  much  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  liturgy,  yet  he  frequently  mentions  thc  form  of 
renunciation  used  in  baptism,  and  the  use  of  the 
creed,189  as  does  also  Pelagius,  in  his  Comments  upon 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  under  the  name  of  St.  Je- 
rom,l90and  Hilary  the  Roman  deacon,  under  the  name 
of  St.  Ambrose,191  whose  authorities  are  goodin  this 
case,  because  they  were  contemporaries  with  these 
writers.  He  mentions  also  the  use  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  the  communion  office,  as  given  by  Christ 
to  his  apostles,  from  whom  the  church 192  learned  to 
use  it  eveiy  day  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  body.  He 
speaks  likewise  of  the  Trisagion,oT  cherubical  hymn, 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy,193  Lord  God  of  sabaoth,"  which 
they  sung  as  a  confession  of  the  holy  Trinity.  And 
he  mentions  a  part  of  one  of  the  church's  prayers,194 
which  was,  Lord,  grant  us  thy  peace,  for  thou  hast 
given  us  all  things.  And  again,195  Thus  saith  the 
church,  In  rest  and  in  tribulation  I  have  been  mind- 
ful  of  thee  :  commenting  on  that  psalm,  which  the 
ancients  called  their  morning  psalm,  "  My  God,  my 
God,early  will  I  seek  thee."  And  on  another  psalm,'96 
the  church  says,  "  From  the  remembrance  of  our 
former  sins,  our  hearts  are  hot  within  us."  Speaking 
also  of  wicked  priests,  he  says,197  They  act  impi- 
ously  against  Christ,  whilst  they  think  that  a  good 
life  is  not  as  necessary  to  the  eucharist,  as  the 
solemn  prayer  or  words  of  the  priest.  Where  he 
seems  plainly  to  refiect  on  those,  who  trusted  to  the 
bare  form  of  prayer  without  moral  qualifications. 
He  also  mentions  the  solemn  rite  of  giving  each 
other  the  kiss  of  peace  in  the  eucharist,198  and  the 
people's  known  custom  of  answering,  Amen,  at  the 
reception  of  it.  AU  which  are  plain  indications  of 
the  use  of  certain  forms  in  Divine  worship ;  though 
St.  Jerom  only  mentions  them  incidentally,  and 
had  no  occasion  to  enlarge  much  upon  them. 


St.  Austin  and  St.  Chrysostom,  as  thcy  are  more 
voluminous  writers,  so  thcy  tfre  more  copious  and 
exact  upon  this  subject.  I  have  given  the  reader  a 
specimen  of  what  may  be  collectcd  of  the  Eastern 
liturgy  out  of  the  writings  of  St.  Chrysostom  in  the 
following  chapter.  And  some  learned  mcn  are  of 
opinion,  that  if  anyone  will  be  as  curious  in  examin- 
ing  St.  Austin's  works, he  may  find  the  whole  African 
liturgy  in  his  writings.  I  will  not  pretend  to  be  so 
exact  in  this  collection,  but  only  make  some  short 
references  to  what  he  says  upon  some  parts  of  it. 
He  divides  the  whole  liturgy,  or  service  of  the 
church,  into  five  parts,109  viz.  psahnody,  rcading  of 
the  Scripturcs,  preaching,  prayers  of  the  bishop, 
and  the  bidding  prayers  of  the  deacon.  All  which, 
except  preaching,  were  done  by  certain  forms  and 
prescriptions.  And,  first,  For  psalmody,  he  says,  it 
was  the  exercise  of  the  people  at  all  times,  when  no 
other  partof  the  servicc  was  performing.  For  there 
was  no  time,  he  says,  unseasonable  for  the  people 
to  sing  holy  psalms  and  hymns  in  the  church,  ex- 
cept  when  either  the  Scriptuies  were  read,  or  the 
sermon  was  preached,  or  prayers  were  made  by  the 
bishop,  or  the  common  prayers  were  dictated  by  the 
voice  of  the  deacon.  We  have  heard  him  before 
speak  with  approbation  of  the  ways  of  singing 
psalms  and  hymns  introduced  by  Athanasius  and 
St.  Ambrose.200  Which  argues,  not  only  that  he 
allowed  the  singing  of  psalms  and  hymns,  that  is, 
forms  of  prayer  and  praises,  in  general ;  but  also 
that  he  hked  the  several  ways  of  singing  then  in 
use,  the  plain  song,  and  the  symphoniacal  concert 
at  the  conclusion  of  every  verse,  used  by  Athana- 
sius,  and  the  new  alternate  way  introduced  by  St. 
Ambrose.  Though  he  intimates  that  the  plain  way 
generally  was  more  agreeable  to  the  slow  genius201 
of  the  African  people,  whose  singing  he  vindicates 
from  the  scurrilous  objections  which  the  Donatists 
made  against  their  practice.  And  he  wrote  a  book 
particularly  against  one  Hilarius,  a  secular  tribune, 
who  pretended  to  quarrel  with  the  custom  of  the 
church  of  Carthage,  for  singinghymns202  out  of  the 


189  Hieron.  Com.  in  Amos  vi.  14.  et  in  Mat.  v.  26.  et  Dial. 
cont.  Lucifer. 

190  Pelag.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  vi.  12. 

191  Ambros.  in  1  Tim.  vi.  12. 

192  Hieron.  cont.  Pelag.  lib.  3.  cap.  5.  Sicut  docuitapos- 
tolos  suos,  ut  quotidie  in  corporis  illius  sacrificio  credentes 
audeant  loqui,  Pater  noster  qui  es  in  coelis,  &c. 

193  Ibid.  de  42.  Mansionibus,  in  initio.  In  confessionem 
sanetae  Trinitatis  erumpimus,  dicentes,  Sanctus,  sanctus, 
sanctus,  Dominus  Deus  sabaoth. 

194  Ibid.  Epist.  4.  ad  Rusticum.  Utinam  audiatur  vox 
ecclesiae  implorantis,  Domine,  pacem  tuam  da  nobis :  omnia 
enim  dedisti  nobis. 

195  Ibid.  Com.  in  Psal.  lxii.  Dicit  haec  ecclesia,  Et  in  requie 
et  in  tribulatione  non  fui  tui  oblitus. 

196  In  Psal.  xxxviii.  Concaluit  cor  meum  intra  me.  Dicit 
ecclesia,  A  recordatione  delictorum  priorum. 

197  In  Zephan.  iii.   Impie  agunt  in  legem  Christi,  putantes 
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cvyapi^iav  imprecantis  facere  verba,  non  vitam  ;  et  neces- 
sariam  esse  tantum  solennem  orationem,  et  non  sacerdo- 
tum  merita. 

193  Hieron.  Ep.  62.  ad  Theophil.  cap.  1.     Quisquamne 

inter  sacras  epulas,  Judae  osculum  porrigit  ? Qua  consci- 

entia  ad  eucharistiam  Christi  accedam,  et  respondebo  Amen, 
cum  de  charitate  dubitem  porrigentis? 

199  Aug.  Epist.  119.  ad  Januar.  cap.  18. 

a»  Ibid.  Confes.  lib.  9.  cap.  7  et  12.  lib.  10.  cap.  33. 

201  Ibid.  Ep.  119.  ad  Paulin.  cap.  19.  Donatistae  nosrepre- 
hendunt  quod  sobrie  psallimus  in  ecclesia  divina  cantica 
prophetarum,  &c. 

202  Ibid.  Retractat.  lib.  2.  cap.  11.  Hilarius  quidam,  vir 
tribunitius  laicus — morem  qui  tunc  esse  apud  Carthaginem 
caeperat,  ut  hymni  ad  altare  dicerentur  de  psalmorum  libro, 
sive  ante  oblationem,  sive  cum  distribueretur  populo  quod 
esset  oblatum,  maledica  reprehensione,  ubicunque  poterat, 
lacerabat,  &c. 
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Book  of  Psalms  at  the  altar,  either  before  the  ob- 
lation  of  the  eucharist  was  made,  or  whilst  it  was 
distributed  to  the  people.  This  book  of  St.  Austin's 
is  now  lost,  but  he  mentions  it  in  his  Retractations. 
He  also  speaks203  of  the  evening  hymns  :  and  of  the 
singing  of  the  hallelujah204  in  some  churches  every 
day,  and  in  others,  only  the  fifty  days  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost.  And  Possidius  tells  us  in  his 
Life,205  That  in  the  great  irruption  of  the  Vandals 
into  Africa,  a  little  before  his  death,  nothing  grieved 
him  more  than  to  see  the  hymns  and  praises  of  God 
destroyed  out  of  the  churches,  and  the  solemnities 
of  God's  worship,  with  the  sacrifice  and  sacraments, 
to  fail  in  the  places  where  they  were  used  to  be 
celebrated.  And  he  adds,208  That  in  his  last  sick- 
ness,  he  ordered  some  of  the  penitential  Psalms  of 
David  to  be  written  for  him  in  large  sheets,  and 
hanged  up  against  the  wall,  which  he  read  and  used 
as  forms  proper  for  penitential  devotion.  All  which 
shows,  that  St.  Austin  thought  the  Psalms  of  David 
were  not  unlawful  to  be  used  as  forms  of  prayers 
and  praises  in  the  service  of  God. 

Secondly,  For  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  he 
acquaints  us  in  many  places,  that  this  was  done  by 
a  certain  rule  and  calendar,  appointing  proper  les- 
sons  for  particular  occasions  and  seasons.  There 
were  some  festival  days,  he  says,20'  on  which  they 
were  bound  to  read  certain  appropriated  lessons  out 
of  the  Gospel,  which  were  so  fixed  to  those  anniver- 
sary  solemnities,  that  no  other  lessons  might  be  read 
in  their  room.  Thus,  he  says,  in  Easter  vveek,  they 
constantly  read209  four  days,  one  after  another,  the 
history  of  Chrisfs  resurrection  out  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels ;  on  the  first  day  St.  Matthew,  on  the  second 
St.  Mark,  on  the  third  St.  Luke,  and  on  the  fourth 
St.  John.  So  likewise  on  the  day  of  Chrisfs  pas- 
sion,  he  says,  they  read  the  history  of  his  suffer- 
ings209  out  of  St.  Matthew  only,  because  it  was  all 
but  one  day :  and  when  he  would  have  had  all  the 
four  Gospels  read  at  that  time  also,  the  people  were 


disturbed  at  it,  because  they  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed  to  it.  In  the  time  between  Easter  and  Pen- 
tecost,  he  says,210  they  always  read  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  St.  Chrysostom  will  give  us  the  reason 
of  this  hereafter :  and  we  shall  see  that  this  was  a 
universal  custom,  obtaining  throughout  the  whole 
church,  when  we  come  to  consider  this  rule  more 
fnlly  exemplified2"  in  the  churchs  general  practice. 
Thirdly,  For  the  prayers  made  by  the  bishop  in 
the  communion  office,  St.  Austin  gives  us  such  a 
description  of  them,  as  shows  they  must  needs  be 
made  by  a  certain  order  and  forrn.  For  he  thus 
describes  one  part  of  them,  while  he  instructs  the 
newly  baptized  in  the  method  and  meaning  of  them : 
Ye  understand,  says  he,  the  sacrament  in  the  order 
of  its  administration.212  First,  after  prayer,  (mean- 
ing  the  prayer  for  the  whole  state  of  the  church, 
which  went  before,)  ye  are  taught  to  lift  up  your 
hearts.  Therefore  when  it  is  said,  "  Lift  up  your 
hearts,"  ye  answer,  "  We  lift  them  up  unto  the 
Lord."  The  bishop  or  presbyter  who  officiates,  goes 
on  and  says,  "  Let  us  give  thanks  to  our  Lord  God:" 
and  ye  give  in  your  attestation,  and  say,  "  It  is  meet 
and  right  so  to  do."  Then,  after  the  consecration 
of  the  sacrifice,  we  say  the  Lord's  prayer.  And 
after  that,  the  priest  says,  "  Peace  be  with  you,"  and 
Christians  salute  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss. 
Here  we  have  not  only  the  method  of  the  commu- 
nion  service,  but  the  several  forms  of  it  in  order, 
one  after  another.  And  these  forms  are  frequently 
mentioned  by  St.  Austin  in  other  places.  The 
Lord's  prayer,  he  says,213  was  always  used  by  the 
whole  church  almost,  as  the  close  of  the  consecra- 
tion  service,  and  at  other  times  as  the  daily  prayer 
of  the  faithful,214  peculiarly  belonging  to  them,  and 
not  to  the  catechumens,  as  we  shall  show  more 
fully  hereafter.215  The  form,  Sursum  corda,  "  Lift  up 
your  hearts,"  &c,  he  says,21G  was  used  by  all  Chris- 
tians  throughout  the  world,  who  daily  answered 
with  one  voice,  "  We  lift  up  our  hearts  unto  the 


203  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  cap.  8. 

201  Ep.  119.  ad  Januar.  c.  17.  Ut  autem  halleluia  per 
illos  solos  dies  quinquaginta  cantetur,  non  usquequaque  ob- 
servatur.  Nam  in  aliis  diebus  varie  cantatur  alibi ;  ipsis 
autem  diebus  ubique. 

205  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  cap.  28.  Cernebat  etiam  hymnos 
Dei  et  laudes  de  ecclesiis  deperisse :  solennia  quoque  quae 
Deo  debentur,  de  propriis  locis  defecisse,  &c. 

206  Possid.  ibid.  cap.  30.  Jusserat  sibi  Psalmos  Davidi- 
cos,  qui  sunt  paucissimi,  de  pcenitentia  scribi,  ipsosque  qua- 
terniones  jacens  in  lecto  contra  parietempositos  diebus  suae 
infirmitatis  intuebatur  et  legebat,  et  jugiter  ac  ubertim 
flebat. 

207  Aug.  Expos.  in  1  Joan.  in  Praefat.  t.  9.  p.235.  Inter- 
posita  est  solennitas  sanctorum  dierum,  quibus  certas  ex 
evangelio  lectiones  oportet  in  ecclesia  recitari,  quae  ita  sunt 
annuae,  ut  aliac  esse  non  possint. 

2»8  Serm.  139.  de  Temp.  It.  140,  141,  144,  148. 
209  Serm.  144.  de  Temp.  p.  320.     Passio,  quia  uno  die  le- 
gitur,  non  solet  legi  nisi  secundum  Matthoeum,  &c. 


210  Tract.  6.  in  Joan.  Evang.  t.  9.  p.  24.  Actus  Aposto- 
lorum,  &c.  Anniversaria  solennitate  post  passionem  Domini 
nostris  illum  librum  recitari.  Vid.  Aug.  Hom.  227.  Nov. 
Edit.  Benedictin.  quae  est  83.  de  Diversis. 

211  Book  XIV.  chap.  3.  sect.  3. 

212  Aug.  Hom.  83.  de  Diversis,  t.  10.  p.  556.  Tenetis  sa- 
cramentum  ordine  suo.  Primo  post  orationem  admonemini 
sursum  habere  cor,  &c.  Ideo  cum  dicitur,  Sursum  cor,  re- 
spondetis,  Habemus  ad  Dominum. — Sequitur  episcopus  vel 
presbyter,  qui  offert,  et  dicit,  Gratias  agamus  Domino  Deo 
nostro  :  et  vos  attestamini,  Dignum  et  justum  est,  dicentes. 
Deinde  post  sanctificationem  sacrificii  dicimus  orationem 
Dominicam.  Post  istam  dicitur,  Pax  vobiscum  :  et  oscu- 
lantur  se  Christiani  osculo  sancto. 

213  Aug.  Ep.  59.  ad  Paulin. 

2,4  Ep.  121.  ad  Probam.  Enchirid.  ad  Laurent.  cap.  71. 
Homil.  42.  inter  50. 

215  Chap.  7.  sect.  9. 

216  Aug.  de  Vera  Relig.  cap.  3.  Serm.  54  et  64.  De  Temp 
Ep.  156.  ad  Probam. 
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Lord,"  as  he  spcaks  in  his  hook  of  True  Religion, 
and  other  places.  And  to  this  he  says  the  priests 
added  that  other  form,  "  Let  us  give  thanks  to  our 
Lord  God  :"  to  which  the  people  answerod,  "  It  is 
meet  and  right  so  to  do :"  as  he  speaks  in  his  epis- 
tles2"  to  Dardanus  and  Honoratus,  and  in  his  hook  of 
the  Gift  of  Perseverance,  against  the  Pelagians,  and 
de  Spiritu  et  Litera,  and  de  Bono  Viduitatis  ;  which 
being  all  to  the  same  purpose,  need  not  here  be  re- 
peated.  He  also  mentions  in  his  other  writings 
the  solemn  form  of  the  priest's  saying,  "  Peace  be 
with  you,"  and  the  people's  giving  one  another  there- 
upon  the  kiss  of  peace,  which  was  a  symbol218  of 
that  innocency  and  peace,  which  ought  to  be  the 
qualification  of  true  Christian  doves.  And  this 
rite,  he  says,  was  observed  not  only  by  the  catho- 
lics,  but  by  the  Donatists  also.2"  So  that  here  is 
unquestionable  evidence  for  the  use  of  all  these 
forms  in  the  writings  of  St.  Austin.  And  though 
he  does  not  give  us  the  whole  forms  of  the  longer 
prayers  made  by  the  bishop  at  the  altar,  yet  he 
mentions  some  parts  of  them,  and  makes  such  re- 
ferences  and  appeals  to  theni  both  in  his  discourses 
to  the  orthodox,  and  confutations  of  heretics,  as 
plainly  shows  they  were  common  forms  which  they 
were  well  acquainted  with,  and  by  remembering 
them  might  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  church. 
Thus,  in  his  book  of  Perseverance,220  he  says,  Those 
of  the  church  need  not  any  operose  disputations  to 
convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  God's  grace  to 
persevere ;  they  need  only  remember  her  daily 
prayers,  how  she  prays,  that  infidels  may  believe, 
and  that  believers  may  persevere.  And  again,221  he 
tells  them,  it  is  the  safest  way  for  weak  men,  in  this 
dispute,  to  look  upon  these  prayers,  which  the 
church  always  had,  and  always  will  have  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  For  when  did  not  the  church  pray 
for  infidels  and  her  enemies,  that  they  might  believe  ? 
Or,  who  ever,  when  he  heard  the  priest  praying 
over  the  faithful,  and  saying,  Grant,  0  Lord,  that 
they  may  persevere  in  thee  unto  the  end,  durst 
either  in  word  or  thought  find  fault  with  him,  and 
not  rather,  with  faith  in  his  heart,  and  confession  in 
his  mouth,  answer  Amen  to  such  a  benediction  ? 
when  the  faithful  pray  no  otherwise  in  the  Lord's 
prayer,  especially  when  they  say,  "  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation."   By  all  which  it  appears,  that  both  the 


larger  and  the  shortcr  prayers  in  the  communion 
office  of  the  African  church,  in  St.  Austin's  time, 
were  offered  up  in  such  forms,  as  tlie  people  could 
easily  remcmbcr,  wlien  he  referred  to  them  as  evi- 
dence  in  some  disputes,  which  this  was  an  easy  way 
to  detcrmine. 

Fourthly,  There  was  one  sort  of  prayers  more. 
which  St.  Austin  distinguishcs  from  thc  former,  by 
the  name  of  the  common  prayers  dictated  or  inditcd 
to  the  people  by  the  voice  of  the  deacon.  Now, 
these  prayers,  as  I  shall  show  more  fully  hereafter,222 
diffcred  from  the  bishop's  prayer  in  this,  That  the 
bishop's  prayer  was  a  direct  and  continucd  invoca- 
tion  of  God,  to  which  the  people  answered  only 
Amen  in  the  conclusion ;  but  the  deacon's  prayer 
was  a  sort  of  bidding  prayer,  or  direction  to  the 
people  what  particulars  they  wcre  to  pray  for  ;  the 
deacon  going  before  them,  and  repeating  every  pe- 
tition,  to  which  they  made  answer,  Lord,  hear  us. 
or,  Lord,  help  us,  or,  Lord,  have  mercy,  or  the  like. 
And  this  sort  of  prayer  St.  Austin  expressly223  calls 
communis  oratio  voce  diaconi  indicta,  common  prayer 
dictated  by  the  voice  of  the  deacon.  And  he  seems 
in  one  of  his  epistles224  to  specify  some  of  the  par- 
ticular  petitions  contained  in  that  prayer.  For, 
writing  to  one  who  was  infected  with  the  Pelagian 
doctrine,  (maintaining  that  infidels  were  only  to 
be  preached  to,  and  not  prayed  for,  because  faith 
was  not  the  work  of  God's  grace,  but  the  effect  of 
man's  own  free  will,)  he  urges  him  with  the  known 
prayers  of  the  church,  which  the  man  himself  fre- 
quented.  Exercise,  says  he,  your  disputations  against 
the  prayers  of  the  church ;  and  when  you  hear  the 
priest  of  God  at  the  altar  exhorting  the  people  of 
God  to  pray  for  unbelievers,  that  they  may  be  con- 
verted  to  the  faith ;  and  for  catechumens,  that 
God  would  inspire  them  with  a  desire  of  regenera- 
tion;  and  for  the  faithful,  that  by  his  gift  they 
may  persevere  in  that  wherein  they  have  begun  ; 
mock  at  these  pious  words,  and  say,  you  do  not  do 
what  you  here  are  exhorted  to  do.  And  again, 
"When  you  hear225  the  priest  of  God  at  the  altar  ex- 
horting  the  people  to  pray  to  God,  or  else  hear  him 
praying  with  an  audible  voice,  that  God  would 
compel  the  unbeheving  Gentiles  to  come  in  to  his 
faith,  do  you  not  answer  and  say,  Amen  ?  These 
seem  to  be  usual  parts  of  the  prayer  for  the  whole 


2,7  Ep.  57.  ad  Dardanum,  et  Ep.  120.  ad  Honoraturn.  De 
Bono  Persever.  cap.  13.  De  Spiritu  et  Litera,  lib.  1.  c.  11. 
De  Bono  Viduitatis,  cap.  16. 

218  Aug.  Hom.  6.  in  Joan.  t.  9.  p.  21.  Habere  cum  fratri- 
bus  veram  pacem,  quam  significant  oscula  columbarum,  &c. 

219  Cont.  Literas  Petilian.  lib.  2.  cap.  23.  Illum  com- 
memoro,  (Optatum  Gildonianum,)  cui  pacis  osculum  inter 
sacramenta  copulabatis. 

220  De  Bono  Perseverantiae,  cap.  7.  In  hac  re  non  opero- 
sas  disputationes  expectet  ecclesia,  sed  attendat  quotidianas 
orationes  suas.     Orat,  ut  credentes  perseverent. 

221  Ibid.  cap.  23.     Ut  magis  intuerenter  orationes  suas, 
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quas  semper  habuit  et  habebit  ecclesia. — Quando  enim  non 
oratum  est  in  ecclesia  pro  infidelibus  atque  inicimis  ejus,  ut 
crederent  ? — Aut  quis  sacerdotem  super  fideles  Dominum 
invocantem,  si  quando  dixit,  Da  illis  Domine  in  te  perse- 
verare  usque  in  finem,  non  solum  voce  ausus  est,  sed  saltem 
cogitatione  reprehendere  ;  ac  non  potius  super  ejus  lalem 
benedictionem,  et  corde  credente  et  ore  confitente  respon- 
dit  Amen  :  cum  aliud  in  ipsa  oratione  Dominica  non  orant 
fideles,  &c. 

222  Book  XV.  chap.  1.  sect.  2. 

223  Aug.  Ep.  119.  ad  Paulin.  cap.  18. 

221  Ep.  107.  ad  Vitalem,  p.  187.  225  Ibid.  p.  191. 
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state  of  the  world,  in  which  infidels  were  prayed 
for  as  well  as  others,  to  which  St.  Austin  refers,  as 
things  well  known  to  all  that  frequented  the  prayers 
of  the  church. 

Besides  these,  there  were  some  occasional  offices, 
such  as  the  offices  of  exorcism,  and  the  institution 
of  the  catechumens,  and  haptism,  in  which  many 
forms,  and  rites,  and  ceremonies  were  observed, 
agreeable  to  the  practice  then  obtaining  in  the 
church ;  but  of  these  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak 
largely  out  of  St.  Austin  and  other  writcrs  in  a 
former  Book,226  and  therefore  think  it  needless  to 
repeat  thcm  in  this  place.  All  I  shall  further  add, 
is  two  or  three  canons  of  the  African  councils  held 
in  St.  Austin's  time,  at  some  of  which  lie  was  pre- 
sent  and  assisted.  He  was  a  member  of  the  third 
council  of  Carthage,  in  one  of  whose  canons  there 
are  several  orders  and  directions  given  concerning 
the  public  prayers,"2'  That  no  one  in  prayers  should 
name  the  Father  for  the  Son,  or  the  Son  for  the 
Father.  And  when  they  stood  at  the  altar,  all 
praycrs  should  be  directed  to  the  Father.  And 
whatever  prayers  any  one  wrote  out  for  himself,  or 
from  other  books,  he  should  not  use  them  before 
tliey  were  examined  by  his  more  learned  brethrcn. 
This  is  as  plain  an  argument  for  set  forms  as  can 
be  given,  and  yct  some,  I  know  not  by  what  means, 
make  it  an  argument  against  them.  The  design  of 
the  canon  was  plainly  to  prcvent  all  irregularities 
and  corruptions  creeping  into  the  devotions  of  the 
church ;  and  thercfore  the  fathers  made  an  order, 
That  no  bishop  should  use  any  prayers  in  his  church 
but  such  as  were  first  examined  and  approved  by 
his  fellow  bishops  in  a  council.  As  another  canon 
in  the  African  Code  explains  it,228  That  such  prayers 
should  be  used  by  all,  as  had  been  authorized  and 
confirmed  in  synod,  whether  they  were  prefaces,  or 
commendations,  or  impositions  of  hands  ;  and  that 
no  other  should  be  brought  in  against  the  faith,  but 
those  only  be  said  which  were  collected  or  examined 
by  men  of  greater  abilities  and  understanding. 
And  this  is  repeated  again  in  the  council  of  Milevis229 
almost  in  the  same  words.  These  African  fathers 
probably  had  observed,  that  there  were  some  country 
bishops  who  had  not  sufficient  abilities  to  compose 
orthodox  forms  for  the  use  of  their  own  churches ; 
and  therefore  they  a  little  restrained  the  ancient 
liberty  which  every  bishop  had  of  composing  a  form 


of  prayer  for  his  own  church,  and  obliged  them  to 
use  such  as  were  composed  by  men  of  greater  abili- 
ties,  or  such  as  had  been  approved  in  synod,  that 
no  heretical  opinion  might  creep  into  the  public 
worship,  either  by  thcir  ignorance  or  want  of  care 
in  their  compositions.  By  all  this  it  appears,  that  the 
public  devotions  of  the  African  church  were  at  this 
time  directed  by  certain  forms  of  worship,  and  those 
not  left  to  every  bishop  to  compose  for  himself,  but 
he  must  use  such  prayers  as  were  first  approved  by 
his  brethren,  or  established  and  confirmed  in  coun- 
cil.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  first  bcginning  of 
that  custom,  which  afterward  prevailed  all  over  the 
church,  as  has  been  obscrvcd  before  in  this  chapter,230 
that  all  provincial  bishops  should  usc  the  same  form 
of  prayer  that  was  established  in  the  churches  of 
their  metropolitans. 

I  need  not  now  insist  upon  these  same  councils, 
spcaking  of  the  solemn  interrogatories231  and  an- 
swers  to  be  made  in  baptism ;  nor  of  their  mention- 
ing  the  Lord's  praycr,  as  a  form  of  so  necessary 
and  general  a  use,232  that  the  Pelagians  themselves, 
who  did  not  hke  one  petition  in  it  unless  interpreted 
to  a  vcry  pcrverse  sense,  durst  not  presume  to  lay 
aside  the  use  of  it.  For,  as  the  first  of  these  is  a 
known  practice,  so  the  second  will  have  a  more  par- 
ticular  handling,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  use 
of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  a  chapter  by  itself.  And  so 
I  put  an  end  to  this  chapter,  concerning  the  use 
of  liturgies  in  the  ancient  church. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


AN    EXTRACT    OF    THE    ANCIENT     LITURGY    OUT    OF 
THE    GENUINE    WRITINGS    OF    ST.    CHRYSOSTOM. 


Sect  1. 

Parts  of  the  litur- 

gy  in  the  first  tome. 


It  has  often  been  wished  by  learned 
men,  that  some  one  would  represent 
the  ancient  liturgy,  in  its  several  parts 
and  offices,  as  it  may  be  collected  out  of  the  genuine 
and  undoubted  writings  of  St.  Chrysostom  ;  foras- 
much  as  that  liturgy  which'  goes  under  his  name, 
cannot  be  so  certainly  depended  on  as  his  genuine 
offspring :  but  there  are  a  great  many  parts  of  an- 
cient  liturgy  of  unquestionable  credit,  which  may  be 


226  Books  IX.  and  X. 

227  Conc.  Carthag.  3.  can.  23.  Ut  nemo  in  precibus  vel 
Patrem  pro  Filio,  vel  Filium  pro  Patre  nominet.  Et  cum 
ad  altare  assistitur,  semper  ad  Patrem  dirigatur  oratio.  Et 
quicunque  sibi  preces  aliunde  describit,  (al.  quascunque 
sibi  preces  aliquis  describit)  non  eis  utatur,  prius  quam  eas 
cum  instructioribus  fratribus  contulerit. 

228  Cod.  Afric.  can.  3.  "Qo-te  Tas  KiKvpiop.ivas  tv  t>; 
a-vvo&to  tK£o-ias,  tlfe  irpooipLLa,  ti-rt  Trupadio-ZLS,  i"nt  Tas 
tj;s  y_Etpds  ettiOeceis,  airo  ttclvtwv  tirLTiXtitrdaL,  Kat  -rrav- 

TeAujS  a\\aS   KUTa  tT/S  TTIO-TEOIS    /UTICeVoTE     7T(OO£l/E)£0ijl/ai" 


a\\'  aiTti/ES  o?J7tot£  a'7rd  TtJov  o-vvtTioTtpcov  irvviixBiio-av, 
Xz^O/jtrovTaL. 

229  Conc.  Milevit.  can.  12.  Placuit  etiam  illud,  ut  preces 
vel  orationes  seu  missae,  quae  probatae  fuerint  in  synodo,  sive 
praefationes,  sive  commendationes,  sive  manus  impositiones, 
ab  omnibus  celebrentur.  Nec  alioe  omnino  dicantur  in 
ecclesia,  nisi  quoe  a  prudentioribus  tractatae,  vel  compro- 
batae  in  synodo  fuerint,  ne  forte  aliquid  contra  fidem,  vel 
per  iguorantiam,  vel  per  minus  studium  sit  compositum. 

230  See  before  in  this  chap.  sect.  2. 

231  Conc.  Carthag.  3.  can.  34.        ^32  Conc.  Milevit.  can.  8. 
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gathered  up  out  of  his  other  diseourses.  Mr.  Hales  of 
Eton,  a  diligent  reader  of  Chrysostom,  is  said  to 
have  designed  such  a  collection,  hut  he  did  not  ef- 
fect  it.  Therefore,  till  some  one  else  pursues  his  de- 
sign  more  completely,  I  think  it  not  impropcr,  for 
its  relation  to  the  present  suhject,  to  give  the  reader, 
in  one  view,  a  specimen  of  such  passages  as  plainly 
refer  to  the  several  parts  of  the  ancient  liturgy,  ob- 
serving  the  order  of  St.  Chrysostom's  works  aecord- 
ing  to  the  Paris  edition,  1609,  and  that  of  Com- 
melin,  1617- 

In  the  first  tome,  Hom.  I.  p.  1,  he  plainly  inti- 
mates,  that  the  Scriptures  were  read  then  in  some 
order  by  a  stated  rule  of  the  church,  because  his 
sermon  that  day  was  upon  a  passage  that  had  been 
read  in  the  course  of  moming  service,  1  Tim.  v.  23, 
"  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little  wine."  In 
his  second  homily,  p.  32,  he  says  again  his  text  was 
taken  out  of  the  Epistle  then  read  for  the  day,  which 
was  2  Tim.  vi.  17,  "  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in 
this  world,  that  they  be  not  high  minded."  In  his 
third  homily,  p.  45,  he  says,  The  Lord's  prayer  was 
by  appointment  of  the  church  the  peculiar  privilege 
of  those  only  who  were  baptized.  For  before  their 
initiation  in  the  holy  mysteries,  they  were  not  al- 
lowed  to  use  it.  In  his  seventh  homily,  p.  106,  he 
observes,  That  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  always  ap- 
pointed  to  be  read  in  Lent :  and,  accordingly,  it  was 
then  read  for  the  day,  and  he  preached  upon  the 
first  words  of  it,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created 
heaven  and  earth."  In  his  fifteenth  homily,  p.  191, 
he  says,  The  whole  city  met  together,  and  with  one 
common  voice,  ry  /ji£  tcoivy  <pwvy,  made  their  litany, 
or  supplications  to  God.  And  in  the  same  discourse 
he  intimates,  that  a  portion  of  the  prophet  Zecha- 
riah,  chap.  v.,  concerning  the  flying  roll  against 
swearers,  had  then  been  read  for  the  day,  which  he 
accommodated  to  the  subject  of  vain  oaths,  against 
which  he  was  then  discoursing.  In  his  eighteenth 
homily,  p.  226,  he  says,  He  preached  upon  the  Epis- 
tle  which  had  been  read  that  day,  Phil.  iv.  4,  "  Re- 
joice  in  the  Lord  always,  and  again  I  say,  rejoice." 
And  in  his  sixteenth  homily,  p.  234,  he  notes  the 
same,  That  the  words  upon  which  he  preached  out 
of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  "  Paul,  the  prisoner  of 
Jesus  Chrisf,"  &c.,  had  been  read  that  day.  In  his 
twenty-first  homily,  p.  266,  he  takes  notice  of  the 
use  of  the  hymn  called  the  Trisagion,  or  cherubical 
hymn,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  in  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist ;  arguing  to  his  hearers  in  this  manner 
upon  it :  What  an  absurdity  is  it  for  a  man,  after 
he  has  heard  that  mystical  song  that  was  brought 
down  from  heaven,  brought  down,  I  say,  by  the 
cherubims,  to  pollute  his  ears  with  the  songs  of 
harlots,  and  the  effeminate  music  of  the  theatre ! 
In  the  same  homily  he  twice  takes  notice  of  the 
form  of  renouncing  the  devil  in  baptism,  p.  267 : 
We  are  commanded  tosay, ' AiroTaaaofial  aot,  "Zarava, 


I  rcnounce  thee,  O  Satan,  that  we  may  ncver  more 
return  to  him.  And  again,  p.  2/3,  Remember,  says 
he,  those  words  which  you  spake  when  you  were 
initiated  in  the  holy  mysterics,  I  renounce  thee,  O 
Satan,  and  thy  pomp,  and  thy  worship  and  service. 
In  his  twcnty-second  homily,  upon  angcr  and  for- 
giving  enemies,  he  argues  for  the  necessity  of 
pardoning  oflences,  from  the  nccessary  obligation 
that  is  laid  upon  all  men  to  say  the  Lord's  prayer. 
For  this  reason,  says  he,  p.  2S7,  we  are  commanded 
to  say,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive 
them  that  trespass  against  us."  And  again,  p.  2S8, 
when  you  say,  "  Forgive  us,  as  we  forgive  : "  if  you 
do  not  forgive,  you  ask  nothing  else  of  God,  but 
that  he  would  deprive  you  of  all  excuse  and  pardon. 
And  whereas  some  pleaded,  that  they  did  not  say 
the  whole  prayer,  but  omitted  that  clause,  "as  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us,"  he  rebukes 
them  for  it,  and  bids  them  not  be  so  vainly  cautious, 
as  to  think  they  were  excused  by  curtailing  the 
prayer,  but  advises  them  to  iise  the  whole  prayer,  as 
Christ  appointcd  it  to  be  used,  that  the  necessity  of 
this  petition  might  daily  terrify  them  from  revenge, 
and  compel  them  to  grant  pardon  to  their  neigh- 
bours.  In  his  twenty-fourth  homily,  of  the  baptism 
of  Christ,  p.  317,  he  again  speaks  of  the  chembical 
hymn  in  the  communion  service.  Do  you  think, 
says  he,  that  you  have  any  secular  business  at  that 
hour?  Do  you  then  imagine  yourself  to  be  upon 
earth,  or  conversing  among  men  ?  Whose  heart  is 
so  stony,  as  to  think,  that  at  that  time  he  stands 
upon  the  earth,  and  is  not  rather  in  a  quire  of  an- 
gels,  with  whom  you  sing  that  mystical  hymn,  with 
whom  you  send  up  that  triumphal  song  to  God  ? 
In  his  twenty-eighth  homily,  (which  is  the  third  of 
the  incomprehensible  nature  of  God,)  p.  363,  he 
speaks  of  the  common  prayer,  as  sent  up  with  one 
common  voice  of  the  whole  congregation,  speaking 
and  crying  aloud  to  God  with  one  aecord.  Some 
would  have  excused  themselves  from  these  prayers 
of  the  church,  by  this  frivolous  plea,  that  they 
could  pray  at  home,  but  they  could  not  hear  a 
sermon  or  discourse  of  instraction  in  their  own 
houses  ;  and  therefore  they  would  come  to  sermon, 
but  not  to  prayers.  To  whom  he  makes  this  reply : 
You  deceive  yourself,  O  man  ;  for  though  you  may 
pray  at  home,  yet  you  cannot  pray  there  in  that 
manner  as  you  do  in  the  church,  where  there  are 
so  many  fathers  together,  and  where  the  cry  of 
your  prayers  is  sent  up  to  God  with  one  consent. 
You  are  not  heard  so  well,  when  you  pray  to  God 
by  yourself  alone,  as  when  you  pray  with  your  bre- 
thren.  For  there  is  something  more  here,  consent 
of  mind,  and  consent  of  voice,  and  the  bond  of  cha- 
rity,  and  the  prayers  of  the  priests  together.  For 
the  priests  for  this  very  reason  preside  in  the  church, 
that  the  people's  prayers,  which  are  weaker  of  them- 
selves,  laying  hold  on  those  that  are  stronger,  may 
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together  wilh  tliem  mount  up  to  heaven.  This  is 
a  plain  descnption  of  such  common  prayers,  wherein 
both  priests  and  people  joined  not  only  in  heart, 
but  in  one  common  form  of  words,  whereby  they 
cried  aloud  to  God  together.  A  little  after,  p.  365, 
he  describes  these  prayers  again  by  the  people's 
sending  up  their  tremendous  cry  all  at  once,  (ioCJGt, 
ti)v  (ppiKojStTaTtjv  (3oi)v.  And  he  makes  this  diflfer- 
ence  between  the  manner  of  the  energumens'  sup- 
plicating  God,  and  that  of  the  peoplc,  that  the  one 
spake  not  a  word,  but  only  supplicated  by  the  pos- 
ture  of  their  bodies,  bowing  down  their  heads ; 
whilst  the  people,  who  were  allowed  to  speak  audi- 
bly  in  prayers,  spake  aloud  for  those  who  could  not 
speak  for  themsclves.  For  this  reason,  says  he,  the 
deacon  at  the  time  of  the  oblation  brings  forth  the 
encrgumens,  or  those  that  are  possessed  with  evil 
spirits,  and  bids  them  bow  their  heads  only,  and 
signify  their  supplications  by  this  bodily  gesture  : 
for  they  are  not  permitted  to  pray  with  the  common 
assembly  of  the  brethren :  thcrefore  he  presents 
them  before  the  congregation,  that  you,  pitying  both 
their  vexation,  and  their  disability  to  speak  for 
themselves,  might,  by  the  freedom  and  liberty  of 
specch  which  is  allowed  you,  grant  them  your  pa- 
tronage  and  assistance.  From  this  it  appcars,  that 
thcsc  prayers  for  the  energumens  were  in  a  certain 
form,  in  which  all  the  people  vocally  joined  to- 
gether.  In  his  twenty-ninth  homily,  which  is  the 
fourth  de  Incomprehensibili,  p.  3"4,  he  repeats  the 
same  account  of  the  deacon's  calling  fortli  the  ener- 
gumens,  and  bidding  them  bow  their  heads,  and 
the  people's  praying  to  God  bfioOv/jiatbv  ical  fitTa  a<po- 
dpae  /3o>}£,  with  one  consent  and  with  strong  cries, 
that  he  would  show  mercy  on  them.  A  little  after, 
in  the  same  homily,  p.  375,  he  mentions  another 
form  used  by  the  deacon,  as  the  herald  of  the 
church,  who  was  appointed  to  call  upon  the  people 
every  now  and  then,  and  excite  them  to  fervency  in 
devotion,  by  using  this  form  of  words,  6p0oi  ^dfitv 
tcaXwg,  Let  us  elevate  our  minds,  and  attend  with 
decency  to  our  devotions.  For,  as  he  there  explains 
it,  this  admonition  did  not  so  much  respect  the 
body,  as  the  mind.  When  the  deacon,  says  he, 
calls  upon  us,  and  says,  Let  us  stand  elevated  with 
decency,  it  was  not  without  good  reason  that  this 
admonition  was  by  the  rule  of  the  church  appointed, 
but  that  we  should  elevate  our  thoughts  that  he 
grovelling  upon  the  ground ;  that,  casting  away  the 
distraction  that  arises  from  secular  affairs,  we 
should  be  able  to  present  our  souls  upright  and 
raised  to  a  spiritual  sense  in  the  presence  of  God. 
Let  no  man  therefore,  adds  he,  join  in  those  sacred 
and  mystical  hymns  with  remissness  of  mind ;  let 
no  man  entertain  the  thoughts  of  this  life  at  that 
time ;  but  driving  away  all  earthly  concerns,  let 
him  translate  himself  wholly  into  heaven,  as  stand- 
ing  then  close  by  the  throne  of  glory,  and  flying 


with  the  seraphims:  and  so  let  him  offer  up  Tbv 
■Kavdyiov  'iftvov,  that  most  holy  hymn  (meaning  the 
Trisuyion,  or  else  the  hymn  called  "  Glory  be  to  God 
on  high")  to  the  God  of  majesty  and  glory.  It  is 
upon  this  account  we  are  called  upon  at  this  time, 
irdvai  KaXoie,  to  compose  ourselves  decently,  as  it 
becomes  men  who  stand  in  the  presence  of  God, 
with  fear  and  trembling,  with  a  vigilant  and  ele- 
vated  soul.  In  his  thirty-fourth  homily,  which  is 
the  first  against  the  Jews,  p.  440,  he  speaks  of  an- 
other  form  used  by  the  deacon,  and  that  frequently, 
before  the  participation  of  the  holy  mysteries :  he 
then  cried  out,  'nnywtlio-KiTi  aWrfXsg,  Discern  and 
know  one  another :  which  was  an  admonition  to  the 
people,  that  they  should  sufier  no  Jew,  infidel,  here- 
tic,  catechumen,  or  penitent,  to  communicate  among 
them.  In  his  fortieth  homily,  upon  the  martyrs, 
Juventinus  and  Maximus,  p.  550,  he  says,  The 
church  kept  her  vigils  all  the  night  with  continual 
psalmody,  which  was  nothing  but  forms  of  prayers 
and  praises  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  the 
forty-scventh  homily,  upon  Julian  the  martyr,  p. 
613,  he  again  mentions  the  solemn  form  of  re- 
nunciation  in  baptism.  You  renounced,  says  he, 
all  this  kind  of  pomp,  (harlots,  songs,  and  obscene 
words  used  in  the  theatre,)  and  made  a  covenant 
with  Christ,  in  that  day  when  you  were  initiated  in 
the  holy  mysteries.  Remember,  therefore,  those 
words,  and  your  covenant,  and  beware  you  do  not 
transgress  it.  In  his  fifty-first  homily,  upon  Ber- 
nice,  p.  635,  he  says,  They  used  hymns,  and  pray- 
ers,  and  psalms  at  the  funerals  of  Christians ;  and 
particularly  the  words  of  Psalm  cxvi.,  "  Return 
unto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt 
bountifully  with  thee :"  implying,  that  the  death  of  a 
Christian  was  a  kindness  and  a  rest :  "  for  he  that 
is  entered  into  that  rest,  hath  ceased  from  his  own 
works,  as  God  did  from  his."  In  his  fifty-fifth  ho- 
mily,  which  is  the  fifth  of  repentance,  p.  672,  he 
plainly  intimates,  that  his  discourse  was  made  upon 
the  Epistle  that  had  been  read  for  the  day,  2  Cor. 
xii.  21,  "Lest  when  I  come  again,  I  shall  bewail 
many  who  have  sinned,  and  have  not  repented." 
In  his  sixtieth  homily,  which  is  his  catechetical  in- 
struction  to  those  that  were  preparing  for  baptism, 
he  takes  notice  of  several  forms  and  rules  made  by 
the  church,  relating  to  that  matter,  p.  797-  As,  first, 
the  solemn  words  by  which  every  man  entered  into 
covenant  with  Christ.  For,  speaking  of  the  danger 
and  ill  consequents  of  deferring  baptism  to  a  sick 
bed,  he  says,  When  he  that  is  baptized  knows  none 
that  are  about  him,  when  he  cannot  hear  a  word 
that  is  spoken,  when  he  cannot  utter  those  words 
wherewith  he  should  make  the  blessed  covenant 
with  our  common  Lord,  but  lies  like  a  stock  or  a 
stone,  differing  nothing  from  a  dead  man ;  what  ad- 
vantage  is  it  to  such  a  one  to  be  initiated  in  the  holy 
mysterics  in  such  a  state  of  insensibility  ?     This 
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implies,  that  the  party  baptized  was  to  make  his 
compact  with  God  in  a  solcmn  and  usual  form  of 
words,  which  a  man  at  the  point  of  death  was  not 
able  to  utter.  After  this  he  goes  on  to  show,  that 
the  church  had  appointed  the  time  of  Lent  chiefly 
above  other  times  for  exorcism  and  baptism ;  and 
that  the  catechumens,  after  they  were  instructed, 
were  remitted  over  to  the  exorcists,  to  have  their 
exorcisms  or  prayers  said  over  them ;  and  that  during 
this  time  they  were  obliged  to  walk  discalceate,  and 
wear  only  one  coat :  which  were  appointments  of 
the  church,  he  says,  established  for  good  reasons, 
and  not  without  their  mystical  signification.  In  his 
seventy-fourth  homily,  in  which  is  a  panegyric  upon 
the  martyrs,  p.  900,  he  speaks  again  of  the  Trisagion, 
or  cherubical  hymn,  as  used  to  be  sung  in  the  cele- 
bration  of  the  eucharist.  The  martyrs,  says  he, 
are  now  joining  in  concert,  and  partaking  in  the 
mystical  songs  of  the  heavenly  quire  :  for  if,  whilst 
they  were  in  the  body,  whenever  they  communi- 
cated  in  the  holy  mysteries,  they  made  part  of  that 
quire,  singing  with  the  cherubims  the  Trisagion 
hymn, "  Holy,  holy,  holy ;"  as  all  ye  that  are  initiated 
in  those  mysteries  very  well  understand :  much 
more  now,  being  joined  with  them  whose  partners 
they  were  in  the  earthly  quire,  they  do  with  greater 
freedom  partake  in  those  solemn  blessings  and  glo- 
rifications  of  God  in  heaven  above. 

The  second  tome  of  St.  Chrysos- 
Partsoitheiiturgy  tom's   works,  is  his    Homilies   upon 

in  tlie  second  tonie  ,  , 

or st.  chrysoaoms  Genesis, which were preached m Lent, 

works.  r 

when  that  book  was  always  read  in 
the  church,  as  appears  from  his  first  homily,  p.  10, 
and  from  what  has  been  observed  before  out  of  his 
seventh  homily  to  the  people  of  Antioch,  in  the 
foregoing  section.  In  his  twenty-seventh  homily 
upon  this  book,  he  plainly  intimates,  that  the  Lord's 
prayer  was  always  a  part  of  the  communion  office. 
For,  speaking  of  the  duty  of  forgiving  enemies,  he 
says,  p.  358,  If  we  do  this,  we  may  then,  with  a  pure 
conscience,  come  to  this  holy  and  tremendous  table, 
and  boldly  say  the  words  that  are  cpntained  in  that 
prayer.  They  who  are  initiated  in  the  holy  myste- 
ries  know  what  I  mean.  He  covertly  intends  that 
petition  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  "  Forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us." 
In  his  thirty-third  homily,  p.  478,  he  acquaints  us, 
That  though  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  by  the  order 
of  the  church  read  in  Lent,  yet  when  they  came  to 
the  Thursday  in  the  Passion  Week,  the  day  on  which 
our  Saviour  was  betrayed,  then  they  had  proper 
lessons  for  that  day,  and  Good  Friday,  and  Easter 
day,  and  all  the  time  between  Easter  and  Pentecost, 
when  it  was  customary  to  read  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  as  a  demonstration  of  our  Savioui^s  resur- 
rection.  In  his  fifty-fourth  homily,  p.  731,  he  says, 
Christ  commanded  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer, 
prescribing  us  therein  the  bounds  and  rules  of  pray- 
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ing  for  temporal  things,  whilst  he  enjoins  us  to  say 
those  words,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  In 
his  second  homily  upon  the  prayer  of  Hannah,  in 
the  same  volume,  p.  965,  he  says,  When  Christ  com- 
manded  his  disciples  not  to  pray  after  the  manner 
of  the  heathen,  using  vain  repetitions,  he  also 
taught  us  the  measure  of  prayer,  meaning  the  form 
which  he  appointed.  He  repeats  the  same  in  the 
third  homily  upon  Saul  and  David,  p.  1053.  Al- 
though,  says  he,  you  are  guilty  of  a  thousand  crimes, 
yet  if  you  sincerely  offer  up  that  prayer,  which  pro- 
mises,  that  if  you  forgive  your  enemies,  your  Father 
will  forgive  your  trespasses ;  you  shall,  with  great 
confidence,  obtain  the  remission  of  all  your  sins. 

The  third  tome  contains  St.  Chry- 
sostom's  Commentaries  and  Homilies 
on  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
where  he  frequently  refers  to  the  known  parts  of 
the  liturgy  then  in  use  in  the  church.  In  his  Com- 
ment  upon  Psalm  cxii.,  he  three  times  mentions 
the  necessary  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  p.  369. 
As  Christ,  says  he,  when  he  would  induce  us  to 
unanimity  and  charity  in  our  prayers,  enjoins  us  to 
make  common  prayer,  and  obliges  the  whole  church, 
as  if  it  were  but  one  person,  to  say,  "  Our  Father ;" 
and,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread ;  and  forgive 
us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us;  and  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  evil ;"  always  using  a  word  of  the 
plural  number,  and  commanding  every  one,  whether 
he  pray  alone  by  himself,  or  in  common  with  others, 
still  to  make  prayer  for  his  brethren :  so  here  the 
prophet  David  calls  all  men  to  a  consent  in  prayer, 
saying,  "  Praise  the  Lord,  O  ye  servants  :  praise  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  Again,  p.  370,  speaking  of  glo- 
rifying  God,  he  says,  Christ  hath  commanded  us  to 
pray  for  this,  saying,  whenever  we  pray,  "  Hallowed 
be  thy  name."  And,  p.  372,  Christ,  in  his  gospel, 
hath  commanded  us  to  pray,  and  say,  "  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven."  In  like  man- 
ner,  on  Psalm  cxiv.,  p.  394,  speaking  of  the  hfe  to 
come,  and  how  we  ought  to  desire  it,  and  make  all 
our  actions  tend  that  way,  he  adds,  For  this  reason 
we  are  commanded  to  say  in  our  prayer,  "  Thy  king- 
dom  come;"  that  we  may  always  have  respect  to 
that  day.  He  repeats  the  same  words  on  Psalm 
cxix.,  p.  425.  And  on  Psalm  cxxvii.,  p.  465,  We 
are  commanded  to  use  a  prayer,  in  which  there  is 
but  one  petition  relating  to  this  hfe,  "  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread ;"  which  he  repeats  again  on 
Psalm  cxl.,  p.  551.  On  Psalm  cxliv.,  p.  595,  he 
says,  We  are  commanded  to  say  in  our  prayer, 
"  Hallowed  be  thy  name."  And  on  Psalm  cxlix., 
p.  633,  he  calls  it  the  prayer  which  was  offered  up 
by  all  in  common,  and  always  in  the  plural  number, 
"  Oivr  Father,"  &c.  On  Psalm  cl.,  p.  636,  he  says, 
This  prayer  was  peculiar  in  its  use  to  the  sons  of 
God  only,  who  could  call  God  their  Father,  by  virtue 
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of  their  regeneration  and  adoption.  Our  prayer, 
says  he,  is  prcfaced  with  this  title  ;  for  it  belongs 
to  them  only  to  say,  "  Our  Father,"  who  can  give 
him  thanks  for  the  gifts  which  they  have  received, 
and  show  forth  them  all  in  that  name.  For  he  that 
calls  God  his  Father,  confesses  the  adoption  of  sons: 
and  he  that  confesses  the  adoption  of  sons,  owns 
and  declares  both  justification,  and  sanctification, 
and  redemption,  and  remission  of  sins,  and  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  all  these  must  go  before, 
that  we  may  thereby  enjoy  the  adoption  of  sons, 
and  be  thought  worthy  to  call  God  our  Father.  By 
which  reasoning  of  St.  Chrysostom  it  appears,  that 
he  was  so  far  from  thinking  the  Lord's  prayer  a 
carnal  form,  not  proper  to  be  used  by  spiritual  men, 
because  it  was  a  form,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
thought  none  were  truly  qualified  to  use  it,  but  such 
as  were  regenerate,  and  adopted,  and  endowed  with 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  alone  had  the  true 
title  to  call  God  their  Father.  And  this,  I  shall 
show  in  the  next  chapter,  was  the  general  sense  of 
all  the  ancient  writers. 

But  to  return  to  St.  Chrysostom.  In  his  Com- 
ment  on  Psalm  cxvii.,  p.  406,  he  takes  notice,  that 
the  people  were  used  in  their  responses  to  return 
one  verse  of  this  psalm,  which  was,  "  This  is  the 
day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,  wc  will  rejoice  and 
be  glad  in  it."  This  kind  of  responses  he  calls 
vmixtiv,  and  viro\pd\\tu>,  bccause  it  was  the  people's 
subjoining  their  response  to  something  that  the 
minister  liad  read  before  out  of  the  same  psalm. 
And  it  seems  to  have  been  appointed  for  the  service 
of  Easter  day,  or  Christmas  day,  or  the  Lord's  day, 
because  he  adds,  The  people  were  wont  to  make 
this  response  chiefly  on  that  spiritual  assembly  and 
heavenly  festival ;  plainly  referring  to  some  eminent 
festival  then  well  known  to  the  people.  And  that 
this  custom  was  introduced  by  a  law  and  order  of 
the  church,  is  evident  from  what  follows  :  for  he 
says,  Their  forefathers  had  appointed  the  people  to 
sing  this  verse,  vwrjx^v  ivofiodir^aav,  both  because  it 
was  sonorous,  and  also  contained  a  sublime  doc- 
trine,  that  forasmuch  as  they  knew  not  the  whole 
psalm,  they  might  from  this  one  verse  be  perfectly 
instructed  in  the  mystery  of  it,  This  was  the  wis- 
dom  of  the  ancient  church,  according  to  Chrysos- 
tom,  to  teach  the  people  the  mysteries  of  religion, 
by  obliging  them  to  bear  a  part  in  the  usual  service. 

In  his  Comment  on  Psalm  cxxxvii.,  p.  518,  he 
declares  again,  That  the  psalmody  was  performed 
partly  by  the  priests,  and  partly  by  the  people's 
joining  with  them:  the  priests  began,  and  the  peo- 
ple  answered  to  them.  On  Psalm  cxl.  he  notes,  p. 
544,  That  this  psalm  was  constantly  sung  in  the 
order  of  the  daily  evening  service,  whence  it  had 
the  name  of  the  evening  psalm ;  as  the  lxii.  had  the 


name  of  the  morning  psalm,  because  it  was  always 
sung  in  the  morning  service.  Of  which,  because  I 
have  given  a  more  particular  account  hereafter,1  I 
say  no  more  in  this  place.  On  Psalm  cxliv.,  p.  594,  I 
he  acquaints  us,  that  this  psalm  was  always  sung 
alternately  by  the  priest  and  people  at  the  Lord's 
table,  chiefly  upon  the  account  of  these  words  in  it, 
"  The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee,  and  thou  givest 
them  their  meat  in  due  season."  Of  which  custom 
we  shall  have  another  occasion  to  speak  further  in 
its  proper  place.     See  Book  XV.  chap.  5.  sect.  10. 

In  his  sermon  on  Psalm  cxlv.,  p.  823,  he  tells  us, 
That  psalm  was  used  to  be  sung  in  the  Passion 
Week,  "  Praise  the  Lord,  0  my  soul ;  while  I  live, 
will  I  praise  the  Lord,"  &c.  In  his  first  sermon  on 
Isaiah,  p.  834,  he  says,  The  Trisagion,  or  cherubical 
hymn,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  was  sung  by  the  sera- 
phims  in  heaven  above,  and  by  men  on  earth  be- 
neath.  And,  p.  836,  he  takes  notice  of  the  angelical 
doxology,  "  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,"  as  used  in 
the  church :  and  the  forms,  Kipit,  i\it)aov,  and  aHaov, 
"  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,"  and,  "  Lord,  save  us," 
as  usual  prayers  and  responses  of  the  people  :  and 
reproving  the  people's  clamours,  and  negligence, 
and  indeccnt  gesticulations  in  the  church,  he  repri- 
mands  them  in  this  manner :  How  dare  you  mix  the 
dcvil's  sport  with  this  doxology  of  angels  ?  Why 
do  you  not  revere  the  words,  which  you  yourselves 
use  in  that  place,  "  Serve  the  Lord  in  fear,  and  re- 
joice  unto  him  with  reverence?"  Is  this  to  serve 
him  in  fear,  when  you  thus  theatrically  toss  and 
strctch  your  bodies,  and  know  not  what  you  say 
yourselves  for  your  disorderly  vociferation  ?  .  This 
plainly  implies,  that  the  people  bare  their  part, 
though  sometimes  without  a  just  decorum,  in  all 
these  doxologies,  prayers,  and  responses.  In  his 
sermon  upon  the  seraphims,  which  is  the  sixth 
upon  Isaiah,  p.  890,  he  gives  a  large  account  again 
of  the  use  of  the  seraphical  hymn,  "  Holy,  holy, 
holy,"  at  the  communion  table :  which,  because  I 
shall  recite  at  length  hereafter,  I  only  just  barely 
hint  it  in  this  place.     See  Book  XV. 

In  his  second  homily  upon  the  obscurity  of  the 
ancient  prophecies,  p.  946,  in  answer  to  that  vulgar 
plca,  that  men  could  pray  at  home,  he  replies  in 
such  a  manner,  as  shows  that  the  people  bare  a 
part  with  their  own  tongues  in  the  common  prayers 
of  the  church.  You  may  pray  at  home,  says  he, 
but  your  prayer  is  not  of  that  efficacy  and  power,  as 
when  the  whole  body  of  the  church,  with  one 
mind,  and  one  voice,  bnoOvfiaSbv  fnq.  (ptovy,  send  up 
their  prayers  together,  the  priest  assisting,  and  of- 
fering  up  the  prayers  of  the  whole  multitude  in  com- 
mon.  He  there  also  speaks  of  the  deacon's  form  in 
bidding  prayer  for  all  orders  of  men  in  the  wqrld, 
which  I  shall  not  recite  here,  because  I  have  done 
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it  more   fully   in   its    proper    place.      Book   XV. 
chap.  1. 

The  fourth  volume  of  St.  Chrysos- 


Se.t.  4. 
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In  the  fitth  tome. 


?.f'the  «n    tom's  works  consists  chiefly  of  private 
tome  of  st'.  discourses,  which  have  not  mnch  re- 

QhlftMtoml  works.  , 

lation  to  the  pubhc  hturgy  of  tlie 
church :  yet  some  few  passages  are  worthy  to  be 
noted  among  these.  In  his  famous  discourse  upon 
Eutropius,  p.  554,  among  other  arguments,  where- 
by  he  presses  the  people  to  lay  aside  their  anger 
against  him,  and  pardon  the  injury  he  had  done 
them,  he  urges  this  :  How  will  you  otherwise,  says 
he,  take  the  holy  sacrament  into  your  hands,  and 
use  the  words  of  that  prayer,  wherein  we  are  com- 
manded  to  say,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us,"  if  you  exact 
punishment  of  your  debtor?  This  shows  that  the 
Lord's  prayer  was  used  then  as  a  usual  part  of  the 
communion  service.  In  the  third  homily  of  repent- 
ance,  p.  562,  he  speaks  of  the  seraphical  hymn  un- 
der  the  title  of  hwzikov  /«Xoc,  the  mystical  song, 
because  it  was  used  in  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
mysteries.  And  again,  in  his  second  epistle  to  Olym- 
pias,  p.  715,  he  mentions  it  under  the  same  title. 
And  in  his  sermon  after  his  return  from  banish- 
ment,  p.  971,  he  speaks  of  the  form  Eiprjvt)  Tram, 
Peace  be  to  you  all,  as  a  solemn  form  used  frequent- 
]y  in  the  ehurch. 

The  fifth  volume  of  his  works  af- 

fords  us  many  more  examples.  Here 
he  no  less  than  eight  times  mentions  the  Lord's 
prayer  as  a  form  in  common  use  by  the  command- 
ment  of  Christ.  In  his  sixth  homily,  upon  Laza- 
rus,  p.  107 :  "We  are  commanded  in  our  prayer  to 
say,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,"  that,  by  the  con- 
tinual  use  of  that  prayer,  we  may  be  put  in  mind 
that  we  are  hable  to  punishment.  In  his  eighth 
homily,  on  our  Saviour's  prayer,  "  Father,  if  it  he 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me,"  p.  134,  he  says, 
Christ  prayed,  to  teach  his  disciples  to  pray.  But 
they  were  to  learn  not  only  to  pray,  but  after  what 
manner  to  pray :  and  therefore  he  dehvered  them 
a  prayer  in  these  words,  commanding  them  and  us 
to  say,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,"  &c.  In 
his  tenth  homily,  p.  154,  he  says,  Christ  taught  us 
what  we  are  to  say  in  prayer,  and  in  a  few  words 
instructed  us  in  all  manner  of  virtue.  In  his  six- 
teenth  homily,  upon  those  words,  "  If  thine  enemy 
hunger,  feed  him,"  p.  237,  he  urges  forgiveness  of 
injuries  with  this  argument,  For  this  reason  we  are 
taught  to  say,  "  Forgive  us,  as  we  forgive,"  that  we 
may  learn,  that  the  measure  of  forgiveness  takes 
its  rise  from  ourselves.  In  his  thirty-sixth  homily, 
upon  Pentecost,  p.  552,  he  says  praying  by  the 
Lord's  prayer  is  praying  by  the  Spirit :  his  words 
are  these,  If  there  was  no  Holy  Ghost,  we  that  are 
believers  could  not  pray  to  God  :  for  we  say,  "  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven."   As  therefore  we  could 


not  say,  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord,  so  neither  could 
we  call  God  our  Father,  without  the  Holy  Ghost. 
How  does  that  appear  ?  From  the  same  apostle,  who 
says,  "Because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the 
Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba, 
Father."  In  his  thirty-eighth  homily,  of  repentance 
and  the  eucharist,  p.  570,  he  thus  again  argues  for 
forgiving  enemies :  When  we  go  into  the  church,  let 
us  approach  God  as  becomes  his  majesty ;  lest  if  we 
have  designs  of  revenge  in  our  hearts  whcn  we 
pray,  we  pray  against  ourselves,  saying,  "  Forgive 
us,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us." 
These  are  terrible  words,  and  the  same  as  if  one 
said  to  God,  Lord,  I  have  forgiven  my  enemy,  for- 
give  thou  me  ;  I  have  loosed  him,  loose  thou  me  ;  I 
have  pardoned  my  enemy,  pardon  me ;  if  I  have 
retaincd  his  sins,  retain  thou  mine  ;  if  I  have  not 
loosed  my  neighbour,  do  not  thou  loose  my  offences ; 
what  measure  I  have  meted  to  him,  measure  to  me 
again.  In  his  fifty-first  homily,  upon  the  prayers  of 
Christ,  p.  65)1,  he  says,  Christ  taught  his  disciples 
to  pray  both  in  words  and  actions ;  meaning  the 
words  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  together  with  his  own 
example.  And  in  the  sixty-second  homily,  upon 
the  paralytic,  p.  934,  he  says,  This  prayer  was  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  the  faithful,  and  not  allowed 
to  any  unbaptized  catechumen  :  for  before  we  have 
washed  away  our  sins  in  the  font  of  the  holy  waters, 
we  cannot  call  God  our  Father ;  but  when  we  re- 
turn  from  thence,  having  put  off  the  burden  of  our 
sins,  then  we  say,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven." 
Besides  this  account  of  the  various  use  of  the 
Lord's  prayer,  he  mentions  several  other  parcels  of 
the  liturgy  in  this  volume.  In  the  sixteenth  homily, 
p.  229,  he  takes  notice  of  the  use  of  the  seraphical 
hymn  in  the  eucharistical  service.  Consider,  savs 
he,  you  that  are  initiated,  what  a  mystical  service 
you  have  been  employed  in,  with  whom  you  have 
sent  up  that  mystical  song,  with  whorn  you  have 
cried  out  Tpto-dyioc,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy."  In  the 
thirty-sixth  homily,  upon  Pentecost  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  p.  553,  he  treats  at  large  of  that  ancient  form 
of  salutation  used  in  every  office,  "  Peace  be  with 
you,"  or,  "  The  Lord  be  with  you;"  and  the  people's 
answering  always,  "  And  with  thy  spirit."  Our 
common  father  and  teacher,  says  he,  meaning  the 
bishop,  when  he  goes  up  into  his  throne,  says, 
"  Peace  be  to  you  all,"  and  you  all  make  answer 
with  one  common  voice,  "  And  with  thy  spirit.'' 
Neither  do  you  make  this  answer  only  when  he  goes 
into  his  throne,  or  wrhen  he  preaches  to  you,  or 
when  he  prays  for  you,  but  when  he  stands  by  the 
holy  table ;  w:hen  he  is  about  to  offer  that  tremen- 
dous  sacrifice,  (they  that  are  initiated  know  what  I 
say,)  before  he  touches  the  elements  lying  upon  the 
table,  he  prays,  "  The  grace  of  the  Lord  be  with 
you,"  and  ye  reply,  "  And  with  thy  spirit : "  remind- 
ing  yourselves  by  this  answer,  that  it  is  not  the 
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minister  that  effects  any  thing  in  this  matter,  neither 
is  the  consecration  of  the  gifts  the  work  of  human 
nature ;  but  that  it  is  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  then 
present,  and  descending  upon  the  elements,  which 
consummates  that  mystical  sacrifice.   In  the  thirty- 
eighth  homily,  on  the  eucharist  and  repentance,  p. 
569,  he  takes  notice  of  another  known  form  in  the 
communion  service,  where  the  priest  says,  "  Let  us 
lift  up  our  minds  and  hearts,"  and  the  people  an- 
swer,  "  We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord,"  'Exofitv 
TTfjug  rbv  Kvpiov.     This  is  the  same  form  as  we  have 
seen  before  in  Cyprian,  Sursum  corda,  and  Habemiis 
ad  Dominum.     In  the  forty-seventh  homily,  p.  632, 
he  speaks  again  of  the  seraphical  hymn,  taken  out 
of  Isaiah,  under  the  name  of  fivauKbv  fttXoc,  the 
mystical  song.     And  homily  fifty-second,  Xn  eos  qui 
Pascha  jejunant,  p.  713,  persuading  men  to  peace 
and  unity,  he  argues  again  from  the  frequent  use  of 
the  form  Eipr\vi)  iraatv,  "  Peace  be  with  you  all," 
in  every  office  of  the  church.     There  is  nothing, 
says  he,  can  be  compared  with  peace  and  concord. 
Therefore   the  bishop,  when  he  first  enters  the 
church,  before  he  goes  up  into  his  throne,  prays, 
saying,  "  Peace  be  with  you  all :"  and  when  he  rises 
up,  he  does  not  begin  to  preach,  before  he  says 
again,  "  Peace  be  with  you  all."    And  the  priests, 
when  they  are  about  to  say  any  prayer  of  benedic- 
tion,  do  not  begin  the  blessing  before  they  have 
used  the  same  form  of  salutation.    And  the  deacon, 
when  he  bids  men  pray  with  others,  enjoins  them 
this  in  their  prayers,  that  they  should  pray  for  the 
angel  of  peace,2  and  that  all  their  purposes  may  be 
directed  to  a  peaceable  end :  and  when  he  dismisses 
you  from  this  assembly,  he  prays  thus,  saying,  Hopiv- 
taOt  iv  ilpr)vy,  "  Go  in  peace  ;"  and  nothing  is  said 
or  done  without  this.     So  that  it  seems  this  was  a 
form  that  had  its  return  in  every  particular  office, 
and  was  sometimes  used  six  or  seven  times  at  one 
assembly  of  the  church.    In  his  thirty-fifth  homily, 
upon  the  Ascension,  p.  535,  .he  more  particularly 
takes  notice  of  this  form  of  the  deacon's  bidding 
men  pray  for  the  angel  of  peace.    In  his  admonition 
to  those  that  are  scandahzed  at  the  evils  which  be- 
fall  the  church,  cap.  4.  p.  863,  he  has  again  occa- 
sion  to  mention  the  seraphical  hymn,  under  the 
foresaid  title  of  the  mystical   song  of  sanctifica- 
tion.     In  his  sixty-third  homily,  p.  949,  he  shows 
us  how,  by  the  order  of  the  church,  on  the  day  of 
our  Saviour's  passion,  all  such  portions  of  Scripture 
were  read  as  had  any  relation  to  the  cross ;  and 
on  the  great  sabbath,  or  Saturday  following,  such 
scriptures  as  contained  the  history  of  his  being  be- 
trayed,  crucified,  dead,  and  buried.     And  he  adds, 
p.  951,  that  on  Easter  day  they  read  such  passages 
as  gave  an  account  of  his  resurrection,  and  on  every 
festival  the  things  that  happened  at  that  season. 


Only  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  contain  the 

history  of  the  miracles  done  by  the  apostles  after 

Pentecost,  after  the  Holy  Ghost  was  come  upon 

them,  were  for  a  particular  reason  ordered  to  be  read 

before  Pentecost,  that  is,  immediately  after  Easter, 

because  the  miracles  of  the  apostles,  contained  in  that 

book,  were  the  great  demonstration  of  our  Savioui^s 

resurrection ;  for  which  reason  the  church  appointed 

the  Book  of  the  Acts  always  to  be  read  in  the  time 

between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  immediately  after 

the  resurrection  of  Christ,  to  give  men  the  evidences 

and  proofs  of  that  holy  mystery,  which  was  the  com- 

pletion   of  their  redemption.     Thus,  according  to 

Chrysostom,  the  church,  in  great  wisdom,  ordered 

and  methodized  her  liturgy  by  exact  rules,  for  the 

better  instruction  and  edification  of  the  people. 

The  sixth  tome  is  chiefly  made  up  Sect  6 

of  such  tracts  as  do  not  acknowledge    In  the  B"tn  tome- 

Chrysostom  for  their  author  ;  and  therefore  among 

these  we  shall  not  be  very  curious  in  searching  for  the 

forms  of  the  ancient  liturgy.  Some  of  them  are  sup- 

posed,  by  learned  men,  to  be  written  by  Severianus, 

bishop  of  Gabala,  contemporary  with  Chrysostom, 

and  these  may  be  reckoned  of  the  same  authority 

as  Chrysostom's  own  writings.     Among  the  homi- 

lies  of  this  sort  is  reckoned  the  thirty-seventh, 

upon  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  where  the 

author,    p.   375,   commenting   upon   thoee   words, 

"They  began  to  be  merry,"  thus  discourses:   Ye 

know  what  spiritual  mirth  is,  who  have  tasted  of 

it,  who  have  been  partakers  of  the  holy  mysteries, 

and  have  seen  the  deacons  or  ministers  of  Divine 

service,  imitating  the  wings  of  angels  with  their 

little  veils  lying  upon  their  left  shoulders,  and  tra- 

versing  the  church,  and  crying,  Let  no  catechumen 

be  present,  none  of  those  that  may  not  eat,  no  spy, 

none  of  those  that  may  not  see  the  feast  of  the  fatted 

calf,  none  of  those  that  may  not  look  upon  the  hea- 

venly  blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins,  no  one 

that  is   unworthy  of  the  hving  sacrifice,  no  one 

that  is  yet  unbaptized,  no  one  that  may  not  with  his 

polluted  lips  touch  the  tremendous  mysteries  :  ye 

remember  how,  after  this,  the  angels  from  heaven 

sing  the  hymns  and  praises,  saying,  Holy  is  the 

Father,  who  willed  the  fatted  calf  to  be  slain,  who 

knew  no  sin,  as  saith  the  prophet  Isaiah,  "  who  did 

no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth :"  holy 

is  the  Son,  the  calf  that  is  always  willingly  slain, 

and  always  lives  :  holy  is  the  Comforter,  the  Holy 

Ghost,   which  perfects  the  sacrifice.     These  are 

plain  references  and  allusions  to  the  usual  forms  of 

the  church,  viz.   to  the  deacons,  vested  in  their 

proper  habit  and  badge,  calling  to  all  non-commu- 

nicants  to  withdraw ;  and  to  the  seraphical  hymn, 

"  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  which  was  always  sung  in  the 

communion  service.    The  same  writer,  a  httle  after, 


2  See  this  form  explained,  Book  XIV.  chap.  5.  sect.  4. 
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p.  377.  «is  plainly  alludes  to  the  use  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  at  the  eucharist,  when  he  brings  in  the  fa- 
ther  thus  speaking  to  the  elder  son :  Son,  tliou 
art  ever  with  me :  thou  standest  by  the  altar,  and 
there  criest  out  with  freedom,  "  Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name."  In  the  first 
homily  in  this  volume,  entitled,  De  Uno  Legislatore, 
p.  10,  there  is  mention  made  of  the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  book  of  the  Gospels  upon  a  bishop's  head 
at  his  ordination.  For  this  reason,  says  the  author, 
when  priests  are  ordained  in  the  church,  the  gospel 
of  Christ  is  laid  upon  their  heads,  that  he  that  is 
ordained,  may  learn  that  he  receives  the  true  tire  or 
covering  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  he  may  be  taught, 
that  though  he  be  the  head  of  all,  yet  he  is  subject 
to  those  laws ;  though  he  rules  over  all,  he  is  under 
the  rule  of  those  laws ;  though  he  gives  laws  to  all 
others,  he  is  to  be  governed  by  the  law  himself. 
The  critics  are  not  agreed  upon  the  author  of  this 
discourse.  Du  Pin9  rejects  it  as  none  of  Chrysos- 
tom's :  but  Photius  quotes  it  under  his  name,  and 
Bishop  Pearson4  has  a  long  dissertation  to  vindicate 
the  authority  of  it,  out  of  Photius,  and  several  other 
ancient  writers  before  him,  where  he  answers  all 
the  objections  that  Bishop  Usher  and  some  other 
learned  men  had  raised  against  it.  Without  de- 
ciding  this  controversy,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  pre- 
6ent  purpose,  that  the  homily  either  acknowledges 
Chrysostom  or  some  such  other  ancient  writer  for 
its  author ;  and  the  ceremony  here  spoken  of  was 
certainly  a  custom  observed  in  the  ordination  of 
bishops  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  as  appears  not 
only  from  other  places  in  Chrysostom,  but  also 
from  the  authors  of  the  Constitutions  and  the  Ec- 
clesiastical  Hierarchy,  and  the  canon  of  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage,  which  I  have  had  an  occasion 
to  produce  in  a  former5  Book,  to  which  I  refer  the 
reader,  and  go  on  with  Chrysostom  in  order. 

In  the  fifty-second  homily,  upon  the  Circus  in  this 
volume,  p.  491,  the  author  makes  mention  of  that 
ancient  custom  of  saying,  uotZa  aoi,  KtJpit,  "  Glory  be 
to  thee,  O  Lord,"  at  the  reading  of  the  gospel. 
When  we  are  met  together,  says  he,  in  the  eccle- 
siastical  theatre,  as  soon  as  the  deacon  opens  the 
book  of  the  Gospels,  we  all  look  upon  him  with 
silence ;  and  when  he  begins  to  read,  we  presently 
rise  up,  and  say,  "  Glory  be  to  thee,  O  Lord." 

In  his  eleventh  homily  on  St.  Mat- 
thew,  p.  108,  he  mentions  the  people's 
joining  in  psalmody  and  the  accus- 
tomed  prayers.  When  ye  have  borne  your  part  in 
singing  two  or  three  psalms,  Sio  t//aA/toi>e  i)  toiiq 
virrjxh^o-fTtQ,  and  have  made  your  usual  prayers, 
tclq  awfjOiiQ  ivx&q  iroiov/itvoi,  ye  think  ye  have  done 
enough  for    your  salvation.     In  the  thirty-third 


Sect.  7. 

In.    the     seventh 

tome  of  his  Homi- 

lies  on  St.  Matthew. 


homily,  p.  318,  he  notes  the  customary  form  of  tbe 
minister^s  saying,  Eipijvt]  i>iiiv, "  Peace  be  unto  you  all," 
when  he  first  enters  the  church :  and  he  forms  this 
exbortation  upon  it :  When  I  say,  "  Peace  be  unto 
you ;"  and  ye  answer  again,  "  And  with  thy  spirit ;'' 
do  not  say  this  only  in  words,  but  in  mind ;  not 
with  your  mouth,  but  with  your  heart.  For  if  you 
say  here  in  the  church,  "  Peace  be  with  thy  spirit ;" 
but  as  soon  as  you  are  gone  out,  begin  to  oppugn 
me,  despise  me,  accuse  me,  and  load  me  with  a 
thousand  reproaches,  what  peace  is  this  ?  In  his 
sixty-ninth  homily,  p.  600,  speaking  of  the  monks, 
and  their  manner  of  worshipping  God,  he  says,  As 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  their  bcds,  they  made  a 
quire,  and  sang  hymns  to  God,  avn<pwvuiQ  ii-n-avTiQ, 
<2<T7rfp  tS  Iv6q  arofiaTOQ,  all  together  with  one  voice, 
and  as  it  were  with  one  mouth :  and  among  these 
they  particularly  addressed  that  angelical  hymn  to 
God,  "  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  towards  men.  In  his  seventy-second 
homily,  p.  624,  he  speaks  of  three  prayers,  one  of 
which  was  for  the  demoniacs,  the  second  for  the 
penitents,  and  the  third  for  the  faithful,  or  commu- 
nicants,  all  conceived  in  a  certain  form  of  words ; 
which  is  evident  from  this  circumstance,  which  he 
there  subjoins,  that  in  the  last  of  these  prayers  the 
children  of  the  church  joined  with  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  crying  to  God  for  mercy.  The  people 
prayed  alone  without  the  children,  when  they  pray- 
ed  for  the  demoniacs  and  penitents ;  but  when  they 
prayed  for  themselves,  they  strengthened  their  pray- 
ers  with  the  cries  and  intercessions  of  their  chil- 
dren,  whose  innocence  and  simplicity  they  esteemed 
to  be  prevailing  motives  with  God  to  hear  them. 
By  this  account  it  is  plain,  these  prayers  must  be 
in  certain  forms  known  both  to  the  people  and  tbe 
children ;  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  imagine,  how 
they  should  all  join  vocally  in  crying  to  God  for 
mercy.  In  his  twentieth  homily,  which  is  upon  the 
Lord's  prayer,  he  not  only  mentions  the  use  of  this 
form  of  prayer,  but  says  it  was  the  peculiar  privi- 
lege  of  communicants  or  baptized  persons  to  use  it. 
That  this  prayer,  says  he,  p.  200,  belongs  to  the 
faithful  only,  is  evidenced  both  from  the  laws  of 
the  church,  and  the  first  words  of  the  prayer  itself ; 
for  no  unbaptized  person  can  call  God  his  Father. 
In  the  same  homily,  he  takes  notice  of  the  cere- 
monies  used  in  the  reception  of  the  eucharist,  par- 
ticularly  the  custom  of  giving  one  another  the  holy 
kiss  of  peace.  And  in  the  seventh  homily,  p.  70, 
he  alludes  to  the  custom  of  the  priest's  saying,  iiyia 
toIq  ayioiQ,  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  when 
he  says,  Christ  gives  holy  things  to  holy  men. 
The  eighth  tome  of  St.  Chrysos-  SecL  8 
tom's  works  contains  his  Homilies  on    ^»'"*'1^ '<"■*• 


3  Du  Pin,  Bibliothec.  Cent.  5.  p.  22. 

4  Pearson,  Vindic.  Ignat.  part  1.  cap.  9.  p.  311. 


5BookII.  chap.  11.  sect.  8. 
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on  st.  Joim  ana  the  St.  John  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Acts   of  the  Apos-  *■ 

""•  In  his  preface  to  St.  John,  he  men- 

tions  the  form  of  renouncing  the  devil,  and  cove- 
nanting  with  Christ.  Ye  which  are  initiated,  says 
he,  know  what  compact  ye  made  with  us,  or  rather 
with  Christ,  when  he  admitted  you  to  his  holy  mys- 
tery,  what  you  said  to  him  concerning  the  pomp  of 
Satan ;  how,  after  you  had  renounced  Satan  and  his 
angels,  you  renounced  this  also,  and  promised  never 
to  look  toward  it  again. 

Homily  forty-second,  he  speaks  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  as  a  form  of  spiritual  prayer,  which  Christ 
taught  his  disciplcs  and  all  Christians. 

Homily  forty-fourth,  he  says,  Every  good  Chris- 
tian  used  this  praycr  daily,  saying  those  holy  words, 
"  Thy  kingdom  come  ; "  implying  a  belief  of  the  re- 
surrection. 

Homily  sixty-first,  he  makes  mention  of  hymns 
and  psalmody,  as  the  honour  of  Christian  funerals. 

Homily  seventy-seventh,  he  takes  notice  of  the 
kiss  of  peace,  and  the  common  prayers  made  for  the 
whole  state  of  the  world  in  thc  communion  scrvice. 
Wc  salute  one  another,  says  he,  in  the  holy  mys- 
teries,  that  being  many,  we  may  be  made  one  ;  and 
we  make  common  prayers  for  those  that  are  un- 
haptized,  and  supplications  for  the  sick,  and  for  the 
fruits  of  the  world,  both  by  sca  and  land.  Which 
plainly  refers  to  the  known  forms  then  commonly 
used  in  the  church. 

In  his  nineteenth  homily  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Aposlles,  he  speaks  of  several  customary  forms  ob- 
served  in  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  :  The  dea- 
con,  the  common  minister  of  the  church,  first  stood 
up,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Hpoux^ittv,  Let  us 
give  attention :  and  this  he  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  After  that,  the  reader  names  the  prophet 
Esaias,  or  the  like,  and  before  he  begins  to  read,  he 
cries  out,  Tddt  \tyti  o  Kvpiog,  Thus  saith  the  Lord. 

Hoinily  twenty-first,  he  refers  to  the  bidding 
prayer  of  the  deacon,  in  which  he  was  used  to  ad- 
monish  the  people  in  these  words,  among  many 
other  petitions,  Let  us  pray  for  those  that  sleep  in 
Christ,  and  for  those  that  make  commemorations 
for  them,  for  the  church,  for  the  priests,  for  the 
people,  for  the  martyrs,  &c. 

Homily  twenty-fourth,  he  mentions  the  hymns 
that  were  used  by  all  in  common  at  the  communion 
table.  Know  you  not,  that  you  then  stand  with 
angels,  and  sing  with  them,  and  send  up  hymns 
and  praises  to  God  with  them  ?  Meaning  the  Tri- 
sagion,  or  cherubical  hymn,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord 
God  of  hosts,"  &c,  which  was  a  known  part  of  the 
eucharistical  service. 

The  ninth  tome  of  his  works  con- 
inthenlnthtome,  tains  his  Homilies  on  the  Epistle  to 

on  Romans,  and  it^  -i-itt,  in  T 

Fimt  an.i  second  to  the  Romans,  and  the  h  lrst  and  Second 

the  Corinthians.  ,  , 

to  the  Connthians.     In  his  seventh 
homily,  on  Romans,  p.  68,  he  speaks  of  common 


prayer  sent  up  to  God  with  one  voice  for  the  ener- 
gumens,  or  persons  vexed  with  evil  spirits.  Which 
was  hy  a  certain  form,  as  we  have  seen  before,  in 
his  seventy-first  homily  on  St.  Matthew,  and  is 
evident  from  the  very  manner  of  expressing  it  here : 
for  the  people  eould  not  pray  with  one  voice,  unless 
a  form  of  words  was  some  way  or  other  dictated  to 
them.  This  dictating  of  prayers  to  be  used  by  the 
whole  asscmbly  was  commonly  the  office  of  the 
clcacon,  as  Chrysostominforms  us  in  the  fourteenth 
homily  upon  this  same  epistle,  p.  165,  where  he 
shows  the  different  state  of  the  church  in  the  apos- 
tles'  days  from  that  of  his  own  time.  For,  explain- 
ing  those  words,  "  The  Spirit  maketh  interccssion  for 
us  with  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered,"  he  says, 
This  was  an  obscure  expression,  because  many  of 
the  miraculous  gifls,  which  were  then  in  being, 
were  since  ceased :  as  the  gift  of  prophecy,  the  gift 
of  wisdom,  the  gift  of  healing  the  sick,  the  gift  of 
raising  the  cleacl,  the  gift  of  tongues  ;  and  among  the 
rest,  the  gift  of  prayer,  which  was  then  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Spirit :  and  he  that  had  this 
gift,  prayed  for  the  whole  congregation.  Upon 
which  account,  the  apostle  gives  the  name  of  the 
Spirit  both  to  this  gift,  and  to  the  soul  thatwas  en- 
dowed  with  it,  who  made  intercession  with  groan- 
ings  unto  God,  asking  of  God  such  things  as  were 
of  general  use  and  advantage  to  the  whole  congre- 
gation  :  the  image  or  symbol  of  which  is  now  the 
deacon,  who  offers  up  prayers  for  the  people.  Here, 
according  to  Chrysostom,  the  spirit  of  praying 
was  an  extraordinary  gift,  like  that  of  tongues ; 
and  the  difference  between  the  apostolical  age  and 
his  own  was  this,  that  at  first  both  the  matter  and 
words  of  their  prayers  were  inspired  in  an  ex- 
traordinary  way,  but  afterward  the  deacons  prayed 
by  ordinary  forms,  without  any  such  immediate  in- 
spiration. 

■  In  his  Comments  upon  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians,  homily  twenty-four,  p.  532,  he  rehearses 
the  heads  of  thesolemn  thanksgiving  at  the  consecra- 
tion  of  the  eucharist.  We  rehearse,  says  he,  over 
the  cup  the  ineffable  blessings  of  God,  and  whatever 
benefits  we  enjoy ;  and  so  we  offer  it  at  the  holy 
table,  and  communicate,  giving  him  thanks  that  he 
hath  delivered  mankind  from  error ;  that  when  we 
were  afar  off,  he  hath  made  us  near ;  that  when  we 
had  no  hope,  and  were  without  God,  he  hath  made 
us  brethren  and  fellow  heirs  with  himself :  for  these 
and  all  the  like  blessings  we  give  him  thanks,  and  so 
come  to  his  holy  table.  Homily  thirty-five,  p.  640,  he 
notes  the  words,  tlg  tovs  aluvag  t<Zv  alm>oiv,  for  ever 
and  ever,  to  be  the  common  conclusion  of  their  eu- 
charistical  thanksgivings,  to  which  a  layman,  if  they 
were  said  in  an  unknown  tongue,  could  not  answer 
Amen.  In  his  thirty-sixth  homily,  p.  652,  he  men. 
tions  the  form,  "  Peace  be  with  you  all,"  to  which 
the  people  answered,  "  And  with  thy  spirit ;"  which 
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he  derives  from  apostolical  practice,  when  boti 
minister  and  people  were  used  to  speak  by  immediate 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  further  observes, 

p.  G53,  that  they  all  sang  in  common,  both  in  the 
apostles'  days,  and  in  his  own  time ;  and  that  the 
bishop,  at  the  entrance  into  the  church,  said  always, 
"  Peace  be  to  you  all,"  as  a  proper  salutation  when 
he  came  into  his  Father's  house ;  though  he  laments, 
that  whilst  they  retained  the  name  of  pcace,  they 
had  lost  thc  thing.  Again,  p.  655,  he  takes  noticc, 
that  when  a  single  reader  sung  thc  psalms,  all  the 
people,  as  it  were  with  one  mouth,  did  irjrijx«'>/i  re- 
turn  their  answer  to  him,  that  is,  either  by  singing 
the  verses  alternately,  or  by  joining  in  the  close  of 
evcry  verse ;  of  which  more  in  the  next  Book,  chap. 
I.  Homily  forty,  p.  688,  he  observcs,  that  evcry  per- 
son  at  his  baptism  was,  by  the  rule  of  the  church, 
obliged  to  make  profession  of  his  faith  in  the  so- 
lemn  words  of  the  creed ;  and  among  other  articles, 
particularly  said,  "  I  believe  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  :"  by  which  form  of  profession  Chrysostom  ex- 
plains  that  noted  passage  of  St.  Paul,  "  Why  are 
thcy  then  baptized  for  the  dead?"  That  is,  if  the 
dead  rise  not,  why  do  they  profess  at  their  baptism, 
that  they  "believe  the  resurrection  of  the  dead?" 
Homily  forty-one,  p.  702,  he  mentions  part  of  the 
solemn  form  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  then  in  use  in  the 
ehurch.  It  is  not  without  reason,  says  he,  that  he 
that  stands  at  the  altar,  when  the  holy  mysteries  are 
celebrated,  says,  We  offer  for  all  those  who  are  dead 
in  Christ,  and  for  all  those  who  make  commemora- 
tions  for  them.  And  a  little  after,  We  at  that  time 
also  make  prayers  for  the  whole  world,  and  name 
the  dead  with  martyrs,  and  confessors,  and  priests  : 
for  we  are  all  one  body,  though  some  members  ex- 
ceed  other  members  in  glory. 

In  his  second  homily  upon  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  p.  740,  he  styles  the  Lord's  prayer 
ii>xnv  vtvo/iHTijevriv,  the  prayer  which  Christ  brought 
in,  and  established  by  law  in  his  church  ;  and  says 
it  was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  faithful  to  use  it, 
for  the  catechumens  were  not  allowed  so  great  a 
favour  before  baptism.  There  also  he  mentions 
several  forms  of  the  deacons  calling  upon  the  peo- 
ple  to  pray :  as  that,  'S.rufitv  KaXCJg,  duiOw/jiv,  Let  us 
stand  devoutly,  and  pray :  which,  he  says,  was  ad- 
dressed  not  only  to  the  priests,  but  also  to  the  peo- 
ple :  and  again,  Let  us  pray  ardently  for  the  cate- 
chumens :  after  which  admonition  the  deacon  re- 
cited  the  particular  petitions  they  were  to  make  for 
them,  which  Chrysostom  there  relates  at  length  in 
the  very  form  that  was  used,  which  I  shall  omit  to 
recite  here,  because  the  reader  may  find  it  whole 
hereafter  in  the  service  of  the  catechumens,  Book 
XIV.  chap.  5.  A  little  after,  in  this  same  homily, 
p.  743,  he  mentions  the  usual  form  of  renunciation 
in  baptism:  Ye  that  are  initiated,  says  he,  know 
what  I  say ;  for  ye  easily  remember  those  words, 


wherebyye  rcnouncc  the  tyranny  of  the  devil,  fall- 
ing  upon  your  knees,  and  going  over  to  Clirist  your 
King,  and  uttering  thosc  tremer.dous  words,  whercby 
we  are  taught  to  pay  no  manner  of  obedience  to  the 
tyranf.  And,  p.  745,  he  adds,  That  in  the  service 
of  the  faithful,  that  is,  the  communion  scrvicc,  the 
deacon  again  bid  them  supplicate  and  address  God 
for  bishops,  for  presbyters,  for  kings,  for  emperors 
for  all  by  sea  and  land,  for  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  and  for  the  whole  world.  Which  are  but  so 
many  hints  of  the  dcacons  bidding  prayer  iti  the 
service  of  the  faithful,  more  fully  related  in  Book 
XV.  chap.  1.  Homily  fifth,  p.  775,  he  speaks  of  the 
obligation  men  have  to  use  the  Lord's  prayer. 
Homily  eighteenth,  p.  872,  he  intimates  a  form  of 
prayer  used  by  the  peoplc  at  the  time  of  ordaining 
ministcrs.  The  suffrage  of  the  people,  says  he,  is 
no  little  ornament  to  those  who  are  called  to  any 
spiritual  dignity.  And  therefore  he  that  performs 
the  office  of  ordination,  then  requires  their  prayers, 
and  they  join  their  suffrage,  and  cry  out  those  words, 
which  they  that  are  initiated  know,  for  it  is  not 
lawful  to  spcak  all  things  before  the  unbaptized.  A 
little  after,  p.  873,  he  says,  The  people  had  a  consi- 
derable  share  in  the  prayers  of  the  church.  For 
common  prayers  were  made  both  by  pricst  and  peo- 
ple  for  the  energumens  and  penitents,  and  they  all 
say  one  and  the  same  prayer  for  them,  the  prayer  is 
so  full  of  mercy.  Again,  when  we  dismiss  those 
who  may  not  participate  of  the  holy  table,  another 
prayer  is  to  be  made,  in  which  we  all  fall  down  upon 
the  ground  together,  and  all  rise  together.  He  means 
the  prayer  for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's  church, 
which  was  said  jointly  by  fhe  priest  and  people  to- 
gether.  Again,  when  the  salutation  of  peace  is 
mutually  to  be  given  and  received,  we  all  in  hke 
manner  use  this  salutation.  He  means  either  the 
kiss  of  peace,  or  the  form  of  salutation  used  between 
priest  and  people,  "  The  peace  of  God  be  with  you, 
And  with  thy  spirit."  But  more  probably  he  means 
the  former,  because  it  immediately  follows  after, 
When  we  come  to  the  tremendous  mysteries  ;  then, 
as  the  priest  prays  for  the  people,  so  the  people 
pray  for  the  priest ;  for  these  words,  "  And  with 
thy  spirit,"  signify  nothing  else.  Again,  that  prayer 
wherein  we  give  thanks,  is  common  to  both.  For 
not  only  the  priest  gives  thanks,  but  all  the  people. 
For  he  first  receives  their  answer,  they  rejoining, 
"  It  is  meet  and  right  so  to  do,"  and  then  he  begins 
the  thanksgiving.  And  why  should  any  man  won- 
der  that  the  people  should  speak  together  with  the 
priest,  when  they  even  join  with  cherubims  and  the 
powers  above  to  send  up  in  common  those  sacred 
hymns  to  heaven  ?  meaning  the  hymns,  "  Holy, 
holy,  holy,"  and,  "  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,"  which 
were  sung  by  all  the  people  in  the  communion  ser- 
vice.  Chrysostom  has  a  good  remark  upon  all 
these  forms,  and  the  people's  obligation  to  bear  a 
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part  in  them,  which,  therefore,  I  may  not  here  omit, 
hecause  it  shows  us  the  reason  why  the  ancient 
church  so  ordered  her  service.  I  have  mentioned 
all  these  things,  says  he,  on  purpose  to  excite  the 
vigilance  of  those  that  are  in  an  inferior  station, 
that  we  may  learn  that  we  are  all  one  body,  and 
only  differ  as  one  member  may  differ  from  another ; 
and  that  we  should  not  cast  all  upon  the  priests, 
but  ourselves  be  concerned  in  the  care  of  the  whole 
church,  as  of  one  common  body. 

sect.  10.  The  last  volume  of  St.  Chrysos- 

m  u.e  tenth  tome.  tom>s  ^  COntains  his  homilies 
upon  the  remaining  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  In  his 
first  homily  on  the  Ephesians,  p.  103/,  he  speaks 
of  the  forms  of  profession  used  in  baptism :  What 
is  more  gracious,  says  he,  than  those  words  by 
which  we  renounce  the  devil  ?  by  which  we  cove- 
nant  with  Christ  ?  What  more  gracious  than  that 
profession  which  we  make  both  before  and  after 
baptism?  In  the  third  homily,  p.  1051,  he  tells  us 
the  deacons  were  wont  to  use  this  form  of  words  to 
all  those  that  were  under  the  church's  censures,  to 
withdraw  from  the  Lord's  table,  Ye  that  are  in  the 
state  of  penance,  depart.  And,  p.  1052,  when  they 
were  gone  they  said  again  to  the  communicants,  Let 
us  pray  in  common  all  together.  And  there  also 
he  speaks  of  the  hymns  that  were  sung  at  the 
Lord's  table.  Homily  fourteenth,  p.  1127,  he 
argues  from  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  that 
men  should  not  revile  those  whom  they  therein 
owned  to  be  their  brethren.  If  he  is  not  thy 
bf other,  how  dost  thou  say,  "  Our  Father  ? "  for 
that  word,  "  our,"  denotes  many  persons.  And 
furlher  to  show  the  indecency  of  such  contumelious 
language,  he  reminds  them  of  their  known  cus- 
tom  in  singing  the  sacred  hymns  with  cherubims 
and  seraphims  at  the  communion.  Consider  with 
whom  you  stand  in  the  time  of  the  holy  mysteries. 
With  cherubims,  with  seraphims.  For  the  sera- 
phims  use  no  revihng.  Their  mouth  is  continually 
employed  in  fulfilling  one  necessary  office,  that  of 
glorifying  and  praising  God.  How  then  can  you 
say  with  them,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  who  use  your 
mouth  to  revile  your  brethren  ?  He  adds,  You  say, 
"  Our  Father ;"  and  what  follows  that  ?  "  which  art 
in  heaven."  As  soon  as  you  say,  "  Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven,"  the  word  raises  you  up,  and  gives  wings 
to  your  soul,  and  shows  that  you  have  a  Father  in 
heaven.  Therefore  do  nothing,  say  nothing  of  those 
things  that  are  upon  earth.  You  stand  in  heaven, 
and  do  you  use  reviling  ?  You  converse  with  angels, 
and  do  you  use  reviling  ?  You  are  honoured  with 
the  kiss  of  the  Lord,  and  do  you  use  revihng  ?  God 
adorns  your  mouth  so  many  ways  with  angelical 
hymns,  with  meat,  not  angehcal,  but  above  angels, 
with  his  own  kisses  and  embraces,  and  do  you  still 
accustom  yourself  to  reviling  ? 

Homily  twenty-third,  p.  1190,  he  says,  Jesus,  the 


Son  of  the  living  God,  hath  brought  down  to  us  the 
celestial  hymns.  For  what  the  cherubims  say  above 
he  hath  commanded  us  to  say,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy." 

On  the  Philippians,  homily  fifteenth,  p.  1311,  he 
positively  asserts,  that  Christ  delivered  the  Lord's 
prayer  as  a  form  of  prayer,  opov  ivxrjQ,  teaching  us 
to  say,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 

On  the  Colossians,  homily  third,  p.  1337,  We 
pray,  saying,  "  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in 
heaven."  We  give  thanks,  saying,  "  Glory  be  to 
God  on  high,  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards 
men."  We  petition  in  our  prayers  for  the  angel  of 
peace,  and  we  pray  for  peace  upon  all  occasions, 
for  nothing  can  be  compared  unto  it.  The  bishop 
in  the  church  gives  the  benediction  of  peace,  say- 
ing  in  every  office,  in  prayers,  in  supplications,  in 
his  homilies,  once,  twice,  thrice,  and  oftener,  "  Peace 
be  with  you  all."  Again,  p.  1338,  When  the  bishop 
enters  the  church,  he  immediately  says,  "  Peace  be 
with  you  all:"  when  he  preaches,  "  Peace  be  with 
you  all :"  when  he  gives  the  blessing,  "  Peace  be 
with  you  all :"  when  he  bids  you  salute  one  another, 
"  Peace  be  with  you  all :"  when  the  sacrifice  is 
offered,  "  Peace  be  with  you  all :"  and  in  the  inter- 
vals,  "  Grace  and  peace  be  with  you."  Is  it  not, 
therefore,  absurd,  that  when  we  so  often  hear  peace 
mentioned,  we  should  still  be  at  war  among  our- 
selves  ?  We  receive  the  salutation  of  peace,  and 
return  it  to  him  that  gives  it,  and  yet  are  at  war 
with  him.  You  answer,  "  And  with  thy  spirit ;" 
yet,  as  soon  as  you  are  gone  out  of  the  church,  you 
calumniate  and  revile  him.  He  adds,  p.  1339,  That 
it  was  not  the  bishop,  properly  speaking,  that  gave 
the  peace,  but  Christ,  that  vouchsafes  to  speak  by 
his  mouth. 

Homily  sixth  in  Colossians,  p.  1358,  he  compares 
the  forms  of  renunciation  in  baptism,  and  covenant- 
ing  with  Christ,  to  a  hand-writing  or  bond,  say- 
ing,  Let  us  beware  that  we  be  not  convicted  by  it, 
after  we  have  said  those  words,  "  We  renounce  thee, 
Satan,  and  we  make  a  covenant  with  thee,  O  Christ." 
Again,  p.  1359,  You  are  taught  to  say,  "  I  renounce 
thee,  and  thy  pomp,  and  thy  worship,  and  thy 
angels."  He  adds,  That  every  new  baptized  person, 
as  soon  as  he  came  up  out  of  the  water,  was  ap- 
pointed  to  say,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven. 
Thy  wiU  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

Homily  ninth  in  Coloss.,  p.  1380,  on  those  words, 
"  Admonishing  one  another  in  psalms,  and  hymns, 
and  spiritual  songs,"  he  says,  The  faithful  know 
what  is  the  hymn  of  the  spirits  above ;  what  the 
cherubims  above  say ;  what  the  angels  said,  "  Glory 
be  to  God  on  high  :"  meaning  that  these  two 
hymns  were  sung  by  the  faithful  in  the  communion 
service. 

Homily  tenth,  p.  1385,  he  gives  the  Lord's  prayer 
the  title  of  tvxn  moriSv,  "  the  prayer  of  the  faith- 
ful,"  because  it  was  their  pecuhar  privilege  to  use  it. 
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Homily  third  in  2  Thcss.,  p.  1502,  he  mcntions 
two  usual  forms,  relating  to  the  reading  of  the  les- 
sons  in  the  church.  Wlien  the  reader  rises  up,  and 
says,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;"  and  the  deacon,  stand- 
ing  up,  commands  all  men  to  keep  silence ;  he  does 
not  say  this  to  honour  the  reader,  but  God,  who 
speaks  to  all  by  him. 

Homily  sixth  in  1  Tim.,  p.  1553,  he  proves,  that 
infidels  are  prayed  for  as  well  as  others,  from  the 
use  of  the  Lord's  prayer.  For  when  he  that  prays 
says, "  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven," 
the  meaning  is,  that  as  there  is  no  infidel  in  heaven, 
so  we  pray,  that  there  may  be  none  on  earth  neither. 

Homily  second  in  2  Tim.,  p.  163S,  he  says,  The 
words  whereby  the  priests  consecrate  the  eucharist, 
were  the  same  that  Christ  spake. 

Homily  fourth  on  Hebrews,  p.  1785,  he  intimates, 
that  they  had  set  psalms  in  their  funeral  service. 
Consider,  says  he,  what  you  sing  at  that  time, 
"  Turn  again  unto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul,  for  the  Lord 
hath  rewarded  thee."  And  again,  "  I  will  fear  no 
evil,  for  thou  art  with  me."  And  again,  "  Thou  art 
my  refuge  from  tribulation,  which  compasses  me 
about."  Consider  what  those  psalms  mean.  You 
say,  "  Turn  again  unto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul ;"  and 
do  you  still  weep  ?  Is  not  this  mere  pageantry  and 
hypocrisy  ?  If  you  believe  the  things  to  be  true, 
which  you  say,  it  is  superfiuous  to  lament. 

Homily  fourteenth,  p.  1852,  speaking  of  the 
nymns  sung  at  the  eucharist,  he  says,  Do  not  we 
sing  the  same  celestial  hymns,  which  the  quires  of 
incorporeal  powers  sing  above  ? 

Homily  seventeenth,  p.  1870,  he  mentions  a  part 
of  the  oblation  prayer :  In  the  oblation  we  offer,  or 
bear  and  confess  our  sins,  and  say,  "  Forgive  us  our 
transgressions,"  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary : 
that  is,  we  first  remember  them,  and  then  ask  par- 
don.  There  also,  p.  1872,  he  mentions  the  deacon's 
solemn  form  of  words,  admonishing  the  people  to 
come  holy  to  the  holy  sacrament :  for  this  reason, 
.the  deacon  cries  out,  and  calls  upon  the  saints,  and 
by  these  words  prompts  all  men  to  consider  their 
offences,  that  no  one  come  unprepared. 

Homily  twenty-second,  p.  1898,  he  tacitly  refers 
to  the  form,  Sursum  corda,  "  Let  us  hft  up  our 
hearts."  For  having  mentioned  those  words  of  the 
psalmist,  "  Let  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands  be  an 
evening  sacrifice,"  he  adds,  With  our  hands  let  us 
also  lift  up  our  hearts.  Ye  which  are  initiated, 
know  what  I  say ;  you  perhaps  understand  what  is 
spoken,  and  perceive  what  I  have  obscurely  hinted. 
"  Let  us  lift  up  our  souls  on  high." 

Beside  these  passages  collected  out  of  Chrysos- 
tom's  works,  published  by  Fronto  Ducseus,  there  are 
several  others  in  those  homihes,  which  Sir  Henry 
Savil  set  forth  in  Greek,  and  others  in  the  Latin 


editions  only.  Neither  of  which  I  havc  had  oppor- 
tunity  perfectly  to  examine,  and  therefore  I  shall 
leave  them  to  the  more  diligcnt  inquiry  <>f  the  eu- 
rious  reader ;  only  noting,  that  in  the  sixth  homily 
of  ropentance,10  he  observes  this  difference  between 
David's  Psalms  and  thc  rest  of  the  Scriptures,  that 
the  others  were  read  only  twice  a  week  in  public, 
but  the  Psalms  were  used  by  all  sorts  of  men,  in  ;ill 
places,  and  upon  all  occasions.  In  ecclesiis  pcrnoc- 
tantibus  primits  ct  medius,  et  novissimus  est  David. 
When  theylield  their  vigils  all  night  in  the  church, 
David's  Psalms  were  in  the  beginning,  and  middle, 
and  end  of  all  their  service.  The  same  was  ob- 
served  in  their  morning  prayer ;  in  their  funeral 
obsequies  ;  by  virgins  at  their  needle ;  by  the  illite- 
rate  and  unlearned,  who  could  not  read  a  letter  in 
the  book,  yet  could  repeat  David's  Psalms  by  heart. 
David  was  always  in  their  mouths,  not  only  in  the 
cities  and  the  churches,  but  in  the  courts,  in  the 
monasteries,  in  the  deserts  and  the  wilderness.  He 
turned  earth  into  heaven,  and  men  into  angels,  be- 
ing  adapted  to  all  orders,  and  all  capacities,  chil- 
dren,  young  men,  virgins,  old  men,  and  sinners. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  same  homily,  he  says  the 
Book  of  Genesis  was  by  appointment  of  the  church 
read  only  once  a  year,  at  a  certain  season,  which 
was  the  time  of  Lent ;  as  we  have  heard  before  in 
several  places  of  this  author,  and  as  we  shall  see 
more  fully  demonstrated  from  other  writers  in  the 
next  Book. 

Among  those  published  in  Greek  by  Sir  H.  Savil, 
the  hundred  and  twenty-third  homily,  t.  5.  p.  809, 
speaks  of  the  priests  using  this  form  of  admonition 
to  all  communicants,  in  the  time  when  the  holy 
mysteries  were  celebrated,  "Ayta  rotg  ayiotc,  "  Holy 
things  are  only  for  holy  men."  And  whoever  will 
bestow  the  pains  to  peruse  the  rest  of  the  homilies 
which  are  in  that  edition,  may  doubtless  find  many 
other  such  fragments  of  the  ancient  liturgy,  which, 
as  appears  from  this  collection,  so  much  abound  in 
this  celebrated  writer. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF    THE    USE   OF    THE    LORD's    PRAYER    IN    THE 
LITURGY   OF    THE   ANCIENT    CHURCH. 

If  there  were  no  other  argument  to 

prove   the   lawfulness   of   set    forms     TheSLord'sPra?er 

-  .       .,        .      .  .       »    ,,  by  all   the  ancients 

of  prayer  in  the  ludgment  of  the  an-  esteemed  a  form, 

.  ,  .....         ,  .       -     given   by  Christ  to 

cients,  the  opmion  which  they  had  %  "sed  by  ws  dis- 

of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  their  prac- 

tice  pursuant  to  that  opinion,  would  sufficiently  do 


10  De  Poenitent.  Hom.  6.  t.  7.  p.  146.  Basil.  1525. 
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it.  And  therefore,  though  several  things  have  heen 
occasionally  hinted  already  about  this  matter,  yet 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  it  a  distinct  handling  in 
this  chapter.  And  first  of  all  I  observe,  that  the 
ancients  did  not  only  esteem  it  as  a  rule  and  pattern 
to  conform  our  prayers  to,  but  looked  upon  it  as  a 
particular  form  of  prayer,  which  Christ  enjoined  all 
his  disciples  to  use  in  the  same  words  that  he  de- 
livered  it.  Tertullian  says,1  Our  Lord  prescribed 
a  new  form  of  prayer  for  his  new  disciples  of  the 
New  Testament :  and  that  though  John  had  taught 
his  disciples  a  form  of  prayer,  yet  all  that  he  did 
was  only  as  a  forerunner  of  Christ :  when  Christ  was 
increased,  (as  John  had  foretold,  "  He  must  increase, 
but  I  must  dccrease,")  then  the  whole  work  of  the 
servant  passed  over  to  the  Lord.  And  therefore  it 
is  not  so  much  as  extant  now  in  what  words  John 
taught  his  disciples  to  pray,  because  earthly  things 
were  to  give  way  to  heavenly.  So  again,  The  re- 
ligion  of  prayer  was  ordained  by  Christ  himself, 
and  this  prayer  being  animated  by  his  Spirit  from 
the  time  that  it  came  out  of  his  heavenly  mouth, 
ascends  up  to  heaven  with  a  privilege,  commend- 
ing  to  the  Father  what  the  Son  taught.  But  be- 
cause  our  Lord,  who  foresaw  the  necessities  of  man, 
after  he  had  given  this  rule  of  praying,  said  also, 
"  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive;"  and  there  are  many 
things  which  men's  particular  circumstances  oblige 
every  one  to  ask ;  thcrefore  we  have  a  right  to  make 
addilional  requests,  and  build  other  prayers  upon 
this,  always  premising  this  appointed  and  ordinary 
prayer  as  the  foundation.  So  that,  according  to 
Tertullian,2  it  was  not  only  a  rule  prescribing  the 
method  and  matter  of  prayer,  but  a  form  to  be  used 
in  the  words  in  which  Christ  delivered  it,  and  to  be 
added  to  all  other  prayers  as  the  foundation  of 
a  superstructure.  After  the  same  manner  St.  Cy- 
prian  says,  That  Christ,  among  other  wholesome 


admonitions  and  Divine  precepts,  by  which  he  pro- 
vided  for  the  salvation  of  his .  people,  has  given  us 
also  a  form  of  prayer,3  teaching  and  admonishing 
us  what  we  are  to  pray  for.  And  a  httle  after,4 
We  are  to  learn  from  our  Lord's  information,  what 
we  are  to  pray  for  ;  for  he  said,  Pray  thus,  "  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy 
name,"  &c  St.  Austin  assures  us,  That  as  the 
church  always  used  this  prayer,  so  she  used  it  by 
the  command  of  Christ.5  He  said,  Pray  thus  :  he 
said  to  his  disciples,  Pray  thus  :  he  said  to  his  dis- 
ciples,  he  said  to  his  apostles,  and  to  us  who  are 
the  lambs  he  said,  and  to  the  rams  of  his  fiock  lie 
said,  Pray  thus.  In  another  place,  This  prayer"  is 
necessary  for  all,  which  the  Lord  gave  to  the  rams 
of  his  flock,  that  is,  to  his  apostles,  that  every  one 
of  them  should  say,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as 
we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us."  For  if 
there  is  any  one  to  whom  these  words  in  the  prayer 
are  not  necessary,  he  must  be  said  to  be  without 
sin.  And  if  Christ  had  foreseen  that  there  would 
have  been  any  such,  so  much  better  than  his  apos- 
tlcs,  he  would  have  taught  them  another  prayer,  in 
which  they  should  not  have  asked  forgiveness  of 
sins  for  themselves,  who  had  already  obtained  re- 
mission  of  all  in  baptism.  Again  he  says,'  If  any 
onc  say  that  this  prayer  is  not  necessary  in  this  hfe 
for  every  saint  of  God,  that  knows  and  does  the  will 
of  God,  except  one,  the  Holy  of  holies,  he  is  in  a 
manifest  error,  and  pleases  not  that  God  whom  he 
pretends  to  praise.  For  this  prayer  which  we  use,9 
was  given  as  a  rule  to  the  apostles  by  the  heavenly 
lawgiver,  who  said  to  them,  Pray  thus.  He  enjoined 
the  rams  of  his  flock,  the  leaders  of  his  sheep,  the 
chief  members  of  the  great  Shepherd,  to  use  it; 
and  they  thence  learned  to  say,  "  Forgive  us  our 
trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against 
ns."  In  his  Retractations9  he  confirms  all  this,calling 


1  Tertul.  de  Orat.  cap.  1.  Dominus  noster  novis  disci- 
pulis  Novi  Testamenti  novam  orationis  formam  determi- 
navit. — Docuerat  et  Joannes  discipulos  suos  orare.  Sed 
omnia  Joannis  Christo  praestruebantur,  donec  ipso  aucto 
(sicut  idem  Joannes  pramunciabat,  illum  augeri  oportere, 
se  vero  diminui)  totum  praministri  opus  cum  ipso  Spiritu 
transiret  ad  Dominum.  Ideo  ncc  extat,  in  quae  verba  do- 
cuerit  Joannes  orare,  quod  terrena  coelestibus  cesserint. 

2  Ibid.  cap.  9.  Ab  ipso  ordinata  est  religio  orationis,  et 
de  Spiritu  ipsius  jam  tunc,  cum  ex  ore  Divino  ferretur,  ani- 
mata  suo  privilegio  ascendit  in  ccelum,  commendans  Patri 
quae  Filius  docuit.  Quoniam  tamen  Dominus  prospector 
humanarum  necessitatum,  seorsum  post  traditam  orandi  dis- 
ciplinam,  Petite,  inquit,  et  accipietis,  et  sunt,  quae  petantur 
pro  circumstantia  cujusque,  praemissa  legitima  et  ordinaria 
oratione  quasi  fundamento,  accidentium  jus  est  desiderio- 
rum,  jus  est  superstruendi  extrinsecus  petitiones. 

3  Cypr.  de  Orat.  Domin.  p.  139.  Inter  caetera  salutaria 
sua  monita  et  praecepta  Divina,  quibus  populo  suo  consu- 
luit  ad  salutem,  etiam  orandi  ipse  formam  dedit;  ipse  quid 
precaremur,  monuit  et  instruxit. 

4  Ibid.  p.  141.     Cognoscamus,  docente  Domino,  et  quid 


oremus.    Sic,  inquit,  orate,  Pater  noster  qui  es  in  ccelis,  &c. 

5  Aug.  Hom.  29.  de  Verbis  Apost.  t.  10.  p.  150.  Ecclesiae 
oratio  est,  vox  est  de  magisterio  Domini  veniens.  Ipse  dixit> 
Sic  orate  :  discipulis  dixit,  Sic  orate  :  discipulis  dixit,  apos- 
tolis  dixit,  et  nobis,  qualescunque  agniculi  sumus,  dixit, 
arietibus  gregis  dixit,  Sic  orate. 

6  Aug.  Ep.  89.  ad  Hilarium.  Omnibus  necessaria  est 
oratio  Dominica,  quam  etiam  ipsis  arietibus  gregis,  id  est, 
apostolis  suis  Dominus  dedit,  ut  unusquisque  Deo  dicat, 
Dimitte  nobis  debita  nostra,  sicutnos  dimittimus  debitoribus 
nostris,  &c. 

'  Aug.  de  Peccator.  Meritis,  lib.  3.  cap.  13.  Quam  ora- 
tionem  quisquis  cuilibet  etiam  homini  sancto,  et  Dei  volun- 
tatem  scienti  atque  facienti,  praeter  unum  sanctum  sancto- 
rum,  dicit  in  hac  vita  necessariam  non  fuisse,  multum  errat, 
nec  potest  illi  ipsi  placere  quem  laudat. 

8  Aug.  in  Psal.  cxlii.  p.  675.  Ipsi  didicerunt  orare  quod 
oramus,  ipsis  data  est  regula  postulandi  a  juiisperito  coelesti. 
Sic  orate,  inquit,  &c. 

9  Aug.  Retractat.  lib.  1.  cap.  19.  In  eisdem  mandatisest 
etiam  quod  jubemur  dicere,  Dimitte  nobis  debita  nostra,  &c. 
Quam  orationem  usque  ad  finem  saeculi  tota  dicit  ecclesia. 
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it  one  of  Chrisfs  commands  to  use  this  prayer, 
which  the  whole  church  will  continue  to  use  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  St.  Chrysostom,  in  two  volumes 
of  his  works,  the  third  and  fifth,  repeats  this  almost 
twenty  times,  that  the  Lord's  prayer  was  a  common 
form  in  use  among  them  by  the  express  command 
of  Christ.  And  there  are  many  other  scattered  pas- 
sages  throughout  his  writings  to  the  same  purpose, 
which,  because  I  have  produced  them  at  large  in  the 
last  chapter,  I  need  not  here  repeat  them. 

Evident  it  is  beyond  dispute,  that 
A„d  arcordin»iy  ^e  whole  primitive  church  constantly 

it  was  used  by  tho  r  <* 

tuT,f'rV'fflc«rpar"  used  it  in  all  her  holy  offices,  out  of 
nmlisiration^bap-  consciousness  and  regard  to  Chrisfs 
command.  This,  as  wTe  have  heard 
Tertullian  word  it,  was  laid  as  the  foundation  of  all 
other  prayers.10  It  is  the  prayer  of  the  church : 
the  whole  church  says,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses," 
as  we  have  it  before  in  the  testimony  of  "  St.  Ans- 
tin.  And  the  practice  was  so  universal  and  well 
known  from  the  beginning,  that  Lucian  the  heathen 
is  thought  to  refer  to  it  in  one  of  his  dialogues,12 
where  he  speaks,  in  the  person  of  a  Christian,  of  the 
prayer  which  began  anb  tov  narpog,  with  "  Our 
Father."  But  we  have  more  certain  evidence  from 
the  records  and  offices  of  the  church.  For  there 
was  no  considerable  Divine  office,  in  the  celebration 
of  which  this  prayer  did  not  always  make  a  solemn 
part.  Particularly  in  baptism,  as  soon  as  the  per- 
son  baptized  came  up  out  of  the  water,  he  was  en- 
joined  to  say,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven." 
Immediately  after  this,  says  the  author  of  the  Con- 
stitutions,"  let  him  stand  and  pray  the  prayer  which 
the  Lord  hath  taught  us.  And  so  Chrysostom,"  As 
soon  as  he  rises  out  of  the  water,  he  says  those 
words,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,"  &c. 

Sect  3  In  like  manner  in  the  celebration  of 

orat"on,nofhthec1ul  the  other  sacrament  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood,  it  was  commonly  used  at 
the  close  of  the  consecration  prayer.  So  it  is  ex- 
pressly  more  than  once  noted  by  St.  Austin:  After 
the  sanctification  of  the  sacrifice l5  we  say  the  Lord's 
prayer :  and  again,16  The  whole  church  almost  con- 
cludes  the  prayer  of  benediction  and  sanctification 
with  the  Lord's  prayer.  Upon  this  account  he  tells 
his  hearers,  that  all  who  were  communicants  "  heard 
this  prayer  said  daily  at  the  altar.  And  he  ex- 
pressly  makes  this  difference  between  the  Lord's 


prayer  and  the  crcod,  tliat  men  might  remembcr  the 
former  by  hearing  it  daily  repcated  at  the  altar;  but 
the  crecd  was  not  so,  for  as  yet  it  was  never  pub- 
licly  used,  but  only  in  the  occasional  service  of 
baptism  ;  whercas  thcLonVs  prayer  was  of  conslant 
use  by  being  a  daily  part  of  the  communion  service. 
Cvril,  in  his  Mystagogical  Catechism  to  the  illumi- 
nated,'9  givcs  the  same  account  of  it :  After  the  obla- 
tion  praycr  we  say  that  prayer  which  our  Saviour 
delivered  to  his  disciplcs,  calling  God  our  Father 
with  a  pure  conscience,  and  saying,  "  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven."  And  St.  Jerom,19  though  he 
do  not  so  precisely  notc  what  part  of  the  commu- 
nion  office  it  was  used  in,  yet,  in  general,  he  says 
Christ  taught  his  apostles  this  prayer,  that  believers 
might  every  day  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  body  have 
boldness  to  say,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven." 
And  St.  Chrysostom20  in  a  covert  way  intimates 
the  same,  when  he  tells  his  hearers,  that  if  they 
forgive  their  enemies,  they  may  come  with  a  pnre 
conscience  to  the  holy  and  tremendous  table,  and 
boldly  say  the  words  that  are  contained  in  the 
prayer.  The  initiated  know  what  I  mean.  He 
means  that  petition  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  "  Forgive 
us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us."  W hich  he  expresses  thus  covertly,  be- 
cause  of  non-communicants,  catechumens,  or  infi- 
dels,  that  might  be  present  at  a  popular  discourse  in 
a  general  assembly.  He  speaks  more  plainly  in  his 
sermon  upon  Eutropius,21  where,  pressing  the  people 
to  forgive  the  injury  which  that  great  statesman 
had  done  the  church,  he  uses  this  argument  to 
them  :  How  otherwise  will  you  take  the  holy  sacra- 
ment  into  your  hands,  and  use  the  words  of  that 
prayer,  wherein  we  are  commanded  to  say,  "  Forgive 
us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us  ? "  This  plainly  shows,  that  the  Lord's 
prayer  was  then  used  as  an  ordinary  and  constant 
part  of  the  communion  service.  Only  with  this 
difference,  that  in  the  Greek  church  and  the  Galli- 
can  church  it  was  said  by  the  priest  and  all  the  peo- 
ple  together,  as  Mabillon22  proves  out  of  Gregory 
of  Tours,  and  Leontius,  in  the  Life  of  Joannes  Elee- 
mosynarius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  epistles 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  expressly  notes  the  dif- 
ference  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  church  in  this 
particular :  Among  the  Greeks  the  Lord's  prayer23 
is  said  by  all  the  people,  but  with  us  by  the  priest 


10  Tertul.  de  Orat.  cap.  9.  cited  above. 

"  Aug.  Hom.  29.  de  Verbis  Apost.  p.  150. 

12  Lucian.  Philopatris. 

ls  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  cap.44. 

14  Chrys.  Hom.  6.  in  Colos.  p.  1359.    It.  Hom.  62.  in  Pa- 
ralyticum,  t.  5.  p.  934. 

15  Aug.  Hom.  83.  de  Diversis,  p.  556.     Post  sanctifica- 
tionem  sacrificii  dicimus  orationem  Domimcam. 

16  Aug.  Ep.  59.  ad  Paulin.  quaist.  5.     Quam  totam  pe- 
titionem  fere  omnis  ecclesia  Dominica  oratione  concludit. 

17  Hom.  42.  inter  50.  t.  10.  p.  197.     In  ecclesia  ad  altare 

2   r 


quotidie  dioitur  ista  oratio  Dominica,  et  audiunt  illam  fideles. 
19  Cyril.  Catech.  Myst.  5.  p.  298. 

19  Hieron.  lib.  3.  cont.  Pelag.  cap.  3.  Docuit  apostolos 
suos,  ut  quotidie  in  corporis  illius  sacrificio  credentes  aude- 
ant  loqui,  Pater  noster  qui  es  in  coelis,  &c. 

20  Chrys.  Hom.  27.  in  Genes.  p.  358. 

21  Chrys.  Hom.  in  Eutrop.  t.  4.  p.  554. 

22  Mabill.  de  Liturg.  Gallic.  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  n.  22.  ex  Gre- 
gor.  Turon.  de  Mirac.  Martini,  lib.  2.  cap.  30. 

23  Greg.  lib.  7.  Ep.  64.  Sed  et  Dominica  oratio  apud  Grae- 
cos  ab  omni  populo  dicitur:  apudnosveroa  solo  sacerdota. 
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alone.  And  in  this  the  Gallican  church  chose  to 
follow  the  way  of  the  Greek  church,  as  we  now  fol- 
low  the  Gallican  church,  and  not  the  Boman.  The 
manner  of  the  Mosarabic  liturgy  in  Spain,  is  noted 
also  by  Mabillon  to  be  different  from  both  these ; 
for  there  the  priest  rcpeated  every  petition  by  itself, 
and  the  people  answered  to  each  petition  separately, 
"  Amen."  But  these  differences  in  the  manner  of 
using  it  only  serve  to  confirm  the  use  of  it  in 
general,  and  show  us  that  it  was  never  omitted  by 
any  church  in  the  public  service  of  the  altar,  at 
least  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
when  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  lived,  whose  Mystical 
Catechisms  are  a  clear  evidence  for  it. 

.  .  It  also  made  a  part  in  their  daily 

m^tnd^venTu"'  rnorning  and  evening  prayers,  dis- 
pra>crs'  tinct  from  the  communion  office.     Of 

which  we  have  instances  in  the  canons  of  the  coun- 
cils  of  Girone21  and  Toledo,25  which  shall  be  recited 
hereafter,  when  we  come  to  consider  more  exactly 
the  several  parts  of  the  morning  and  evening  service. 
They  used  it  also  in  their  private 
Anj  rn  tiwir  pn-    devotions.     As  is  evident  from  that 

vate  devotione.  •       n      /-ii  i 

passage  m  St.  Lhrysostom  upon  the 
1 12th  Psalm,  where  he  says,2s  That  Christ,  to  induce 
us  to  unanimity  and  charity,  enjoins  us  to  make 
common  prayer,  and  obliges  the  whole  church,  as 
if  it  were  but  one  person,  to  say,  "  Our  Father ;" 
and,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  ;  and  forgive 
us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us;  and  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  evil ;"  always  using  a  word  of  the 
plural  number,  and  commanding  every  one,  whether 
he  pray  alone  by  himself,  or  in  common  with  others, 
still  to  make  prayer  for  his  brethren.  This  implies, 
that  in  their  private  devotions,  as  well  as  public, 
they  thought  themselves  obliged,  by  the  command 
of  Christ,  to  use  the  Lord's  prayer.  In  another 
place  he  gives  us  an  instance  in  the  practice  of  a 
holy  man,  who,  to  the  form  of  his  private  devotions, 
(which  he  also  there  recites,)  always  added  the 


Lord's  prayer,  or  the  prayer  of  the  faithful,"  as  he 
styles  it,  for  a  particular  reason,  of  which  more  by 
and  by  ;  making  it  both  the  conclusion  and  uniting 
tie  of  all  his  other  prayers  for  all  men.  In  compli- 
ance  with  this  general  practice  it  is,  that  the  author 
of  thc  Constitutions28  orders  every  one  to  use  the 
Lord's  prayer  three  times  a  day.  And  this,  Cotele- 
rius  thinks,  was  done  in  honour  of  the  holy  Trinity,2* 
citing  Tbeodoret  and  Isidore  for  his  opinion.  St. 
Ambrose  also,  writing  instructions  to  virgins,30  di- 
rects  them  to  sing  psahns  in  bed,  and  say  the  LorcTs 
prayer  between  every  psalm.  And  the  fourth  coun- 
cil  of  Toledo  makes  it  deprivation  for  any  clergy- 
man  to  omit31  using  the  Lord's  prayer  daily,  either  in 
his  public  or  private  offices  of  devotion,  censuring 
liim  as  a  proud  contemner  of  the  Lord's  injunction. 
Now,  this  being  the  constant  use  c  .  „ 

'  °  Sect.  6. 

that  was  daily  made  of  the  Lord's  th^ofo™«, 
prayer,  it  hence  took  the  name  oioratio  ch°is«a"n'?'  diuj 
qitotidiuna,  the  daily  prayer,  as  is  ob-  pra> 
served  in  the  foresaid  canon  of  that  council.  And  so 
we  find  it  styled  in  Cyprian,  who  thought  that 
petition  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  "  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread,"  might  be  taken  in  a  spiritual  as  well 
as  a  literal  sense,  and  refer  to  the  eucharist,  or  the 
body  and  bloodof  Christ,  the  celestial  bread,32  which 
they  then  desired  to  receive  every  day.  And  the 
council  of  Toledo  cites  St.  Hilary  to  the  same  pur- 
pose  :33  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  God 
desires  nothing  so  much  as  that  Christ  may  dwell 
in  us  daily,  who  is  the  Bread  of  life,  and  the  Bread 
that  comes  from  heaven.  And  because  this  is  our 
daily  prayer,  we  therefore  pray  daily  that  this  bread 
may  be  given  us.  St.  Austin  also31  means  the 
Lord's  prayer,  when  he  says,  That  the  Christian's 
daily  prayer  makes  satisfaction  for  those  lesser  and 
daily  failings,  without  which  no  man  lives.  Upon 
which  account  he  says  in  another  place,35  That  this 
daily  prayer  is  a  sort  of  daily  baptism,  because  in  the 
pious  use  of  it  men  obtain  daily  remission  of  sins, 
as  they  did  at  first  in  baptism.     Possidius  also38 


21  Conc.  Gerundens.  can.  10. 

25  Conc.  Toletan.  4.  can.  9. 

26  Chrys.  Com.  in  Psal.  cxii.  p.  369. 

27  Chrys.  Hom.  10.  in  Coloss.  p.  1385.  "Eirivth  t>)v 
ev^ijv  twv  ttlgtwv,  to9  Kopwvloa  Tiva  Kal  avvSeo-fiov  virep 
7TUVT0JV  ev\i)v  TTOirjcrafisvos. 

28  Constit.  lib.  7.  cap.  24.     Tpi?  tjjs  ri/xepas  ovtoj  Trpocr- 

£U)(£O-0E. 

29  Coteler.  in  loc.  ex  Theodor.  Ep.  145.  et  Isidor.  Orig. 
lib.  6.  cap.  ult. 

30  Ambros.  de  Virgin.  lib.  3.  p.  115.  In  ipso  cubili 
volo  psalmos  cum  oratione  Dominica  frequenti  contextos 
vice. 

31  Conc.  Tolet.  4.  can.  9.  Quisquis  ergo  sacerdotum  vel 
subjacentium  clericorum  hanc  orationem  Dominicam  quo- 
tidie  aut  in  publico  aut  in  privato  officio  praeterierit,  prop- 
ter  superbiam  judicatus,  ordinis  sui  hunure  privetur. 

32  Cypr.  de  Orat.  Dom.  p.  147.  Hunc  panem  dari  nobis 
quotidie  postulamus,  ne,  qui  iu  Christo  sumus,  et  eucharis- 


tiam  quotidie  ad  cibum  salutis  accipimus,  a  Christi  corpore 
separemur. 

33  Conc.  Tolet.  4.  can.  9.  Sanctus  Hilarius  dicit,  Panem 
nostrum  quotidianum  da  nobis  hodie.  Quid  enim  tam  vult 
Deus  quam  ut  quotidie  Christus  habitet  in  nobis,  qui  est 
Panis  vitae  et  Panis  e  ccelo?  Et  quia  quotidiana  oratio 
est,  quotidie  quoque  ut  detur,  oratur. 

34  Aug.  Enchirid.  cap.  71.  De  quotidianis  autem  brevi- 
bus  levibusque  peccatis,  sine  quibus  haec  vita  non  ducitur, 
quotidiana  oratio  fidelium  satisfacit.  Eorum  enim  est  di- 
cere,  Pater  noster,  qui  es  in  ccelis,  &c. 

35  Aug.  Hom.  119.  De  Tempore,  p.  30G.  Remissio  pec- 
catorum  non  est  in  sola  ablutione  baptismatis  sacri,  sed 
etiam  in  oratione  Dominica  et  quotidiana.  In  illa  invenie- 
tis  quasi  quotidianum  baptismum. 

36  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  cap.  27.  De  bono  Domino  se  dicit 
magis  quam  de  meritis  suis  confidere.  Cui  etiam  in  ora- 
tione  quotidiana  Dominica  dicebat,  Dimitte  nobis  debita 
nostra,  &c. 
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makcs  this  remark  in  his  Life,  upon  his  practice 
and  that  of  St.  Ambrose,  that  they  both  trnsted 
more  in  God's  mercy  than  their  own  merits,  being 
used  to  pray  in  thc  words  of  our  Lord's  daily  prayer, 
"  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us."  From  all  which,  and  much 
more  that  might  be  alleged  upon  this  head,  it  ap- 
pears,  that  this  prayer,  in  the  very  words  which 
Christ  delivered  it  in,  was  not  only  an  allowed  form, 
but  a  prayer  of  daily  use  both  in  their  public  and 
private  devotions. 

Neither  were   there  any  sects  or 

tad  wuir^  by  heresies,  that  pretended  in  those  timcs 

ichismaiics  as  wdi  to  obiect  the  least  thing  ajrainst  the 

»s  catholics.  J  .  ,         i  rr 

use  of  lt.  The  Donatists  broke  off 
from  the  church,  and  set  up  conventicles  of  their 
own,  but  they  did  not  alter  the  way  of  worship : 
they  still  thought  themselves  obliged,  as  Optatus 
says,  to  use  the  Lord's  prayer  at  the  altar.37  The 
Pelagians  could  not  relish  well  one  petition  in  it, 
"  Forgive  us  our  trespasses ; "  for  they  proudly 
thought  the  saints  were  without  sin,  and  had  no- 
thing  to  ask  forgiveness  of :  yet  they  also  continued 
to  use  it,  and  accounted  for  their  practice,  by  putting 
this  false  gloss  upon  it,  that  they  then  prayed  not 
for  their  own  sins,  but  the  sins  of  others.  We  find 
this  often  objected  to  them  in  the  African  councils,39 
but  never  any  charge  brought  against  them,  as  if 
they  omitted  the  Lord  's  prayer  in  whole,  or  even 
this  single  petition  in  it.  St.  Austin  indeed  often 
says,  that  their  impious  tenets  and  disputations  tend- 
ed39  to  take  away  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer ;  but 
then  he  explains  himself  to  mean,  not  that  they  laid 
aside  the  use  of  it,  but  that  they  taught  that  a  man 
might  come  to  such  perfection  in  righteousness  in 
this  life,  by  observing  all  the  commands,  and  that 
by  his  own  free-will,  without  the  help  of  the  grace 
of  Christ,  that  he  needed  not  to  say,  "  Forgive  us  our 
trespasses,"  for  himself,  but  only  for  others.  They 
owned,40  that  the  apostles  used  the  Lord's  prayer ; 
but  then  they  said,  they  were  so  holy  and  perfect 
without  all  manner  of  sin,  that  they  did  not  say  for 
themselves,  "Forgive  us  our  trespasses,"  but  only 
for  other  sinners  that  were  yet  imperfect.  St.  Chry- 
sostom  mentions  another  sort  of  men,  who  vvere  also 
offended  at  this  petition  because  of  the  condition 


that  was  in  it,  "Forgivc  us,  as  wc  forgive  olhcrs ;" 
and  thcreforc  they  curtailed  the  prayer  bydropjiing 
this  petition  when  they  said  it:  but  he  rebukes 
them"  for  this,  and  bids  them  not  be  so  vainly  cau- 
tious,  as  to  think  thcy  wcre  excuscd  by  curtailing 
the  praycr,  but  adviscs  thcm  to  use  the  whole  pray- 
er,  as  Christ  appointed  it  to  be  used,  that  thc  neces- 
sity  of  this  pctition  might  daily  terrify  them  from 
revenge,  and  compel  them  to  grant  pardon  to  their 
neighbours.  So  that  though  thcre  wcre  some  here- 
tics  and  other  ill  men,  who  did  not  like  this  one 
petition  for  different  reasons,  yet  they  all  continued 
to  use  the  prayer  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  there 
is  no  instance  of  any  that  totally  rejccted  it. 

There  was  no  objection  against  it  Sfrt  8 

in  those  days,  that  it  was  a  form,  or  J^tM^Sffifc 
that  it  was  not  a  spiritual  prayer,  be-  ntu  ormoti"J>l'T- 
cause  it  was  used  in  the  very  words  in  which  Christ 
had  delivered  it ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  was  re- 
commendcd  as  the  most  spiritual  and  prevalent 
prayer  that  could  be  used,  because  of  the  dignity  of 
its  Author.  St.  Cyprian  thus  argues  for  the  use  of 
it :  Christ,  says  he,  had  foretold,  that  the  hour  was 
coming,  when  the  true  worshippers  should  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth :  and  he  fulfilled 
what  he  had  promised  before,  that  we  who  had  re- 
ceived  the  Spirit  and  truth  by  his  sanctification, 
might  worship  in  spirit  and  truth  by  his  tradition, 
or  the  prayer  which  he  delivered  to  us.  For  what 
prayer  can  be  more  spiritual,  than  that  which  is 
given  us"  by  Christ,  by  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
sent  to  us  ?  What  can  be  esteemed  a  truer  prayer 
with  the  Father,  than  that  which  came  out  of  the 
mouth  of  his  Son,  who  is  truth  itself  ?  So  that  to 
pray  otherwise  than  he  has  taught  us,  is  not  only 
ignorance,  but  a  crime,  since  he  has  laid  it  down, 
and  said,  "  Ye  reject  the  commandment  of  God,  to 
establish  your  own  tradition."  Let  us  therefore,  my 
dearly  beloved  brethren,  pray  as  our  God  and  Mas- 
ter  taught  us.  It  is  a  friendly  and  familiar  way  of 
praying,  to  beseech  God  in  his  own  words,  to  let  the 
prayer  of  his  Son  come  up  to  his  ears.  Let  the 
Father  hear  and  acknowledge  the  words  of  his  Son: 
when  we  make  our  prayers,  let  him  that  dwells  in 
our  heart,  be  also  in  our  voice.  And  forasmuch 
as  we  have  him  our  Advocate  with  the  Father  for 


37  Optat.  lib.  2.  p.  57.  Ad  altare  conversi  Dominicam 
orationem  praetermittere  non  potestis.  It.  lib.  3.  p.  72. 
Oratio  Dominica  apnd  nos  et  apud  vos  una  est. 

38  Conc.  Milevitan.  can.  8.  Quicunque  dixerit,  in  ora- 
tione  Dominica  ideo  dicere  sanctos,  Dimitte  nobis  debita 
nostra,  ut  non  pro  seipsis  hoc  dicant,  quia  non  est  eis  jam 
necessaria  ista  petitio,  sed  pro  aliis,  qui  sunt  in  populo  pec- 
catores.  Et  ideo  non  dicere  unumquemque  sanctorum, 
Dimittemihi  debita  mea,  sed,  Dimitte  nobis  debita  nostra, 
ut  hoc  pro  aliis  potius,  quam  pro  se  justus  petere  intelliga- 
tur,  anathema  sit.  Vid.  can.  9.  ibid.  et  Cod.  Can.  African. 
c.115,  116. 

39  Aug.  Ep.  92.  ad  Innocent    Nobis  etiam  Dominicam 

2  t  2 


orationem  impiisdisputationibus  conantur  auferre. — Dicunt 
posse  hominem  in  hac  vita,  prsceptis  Dei  cognitis,  ad  tan- 
tam  perfectionem  justitiae  sine  adjutorio  gratire  salvatoris 
per  solum  liberum  voluntatis  arbitrium  pervenire,  ut  ei  non 
sit  jam  necessarium  dicere,  Dimitte  nobis  debita  nostra. 

40  Id.  de  Peccator.  Meritis,  lib.  2.  cap.  10.  Quidam  con- 
tra  orationem  Dominicam  argumentanlur :  quia  etsi  ora- 
bant  eam,  inquiunt,  sancti  et  perfecti  jam  apostoli,  nullum 
omnino  habentes  peccatuin,  non  tamen  pro  seipsis,  sed  pro 
imperfectis  adhuc  peccatoribus  dicebant,  Dimitte  nobis, 
&c.     Vid.  Aug.  Ep.  94.  ad  Hilarium. 

41  Chrys.  Hom.  22.  t.  1.  p.  288. 

42  Cypr.  de  Orat.  Dom.  p.  139. 
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our  sins,  when  we  sinners  pray  for  the  pardon  of 
our  sins,  let  us  bring  forth  the  words  of  our  Advo- 
cate.  For  since  he  has  said,  that  "  whatever  we 
ask  the  Father  in  his  name,  he  will  give  it  us ; " 
how  much  more  efficaciously  shall  we  obtain  what 
we  ask  in  the  name  of  Christ,  if  we  ask  it  in  his 
prayer !  He  introduces  all  this  discourse  with  these 
words  :  He  that  made  us  live,  taught  us  to  pray,  by 
the  same  kindness  that  he  confers  all  other  things 
upon  us ;  that  whilst  we  speak  to  the  Father  in  the 
prayer  and  orison  which  the  Son  taught  us,  we 
should  more  easily  be  heard.  So  far  was  this  holy 
man  from  thinking  the  Lord's  prayer  a  dead  form, 
that  could  not  be  offered  with  the  true  spirit  of 
prayer,  that,  on  the  contrary,  hc  labours  with  all  his 
might  to  convince  men,  that  no  prayer  could  be 
more  justly  styled  worshipping  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  or  with  greater  efficacy  and  advantages  be 
presented  to  the  Father.  St.  Chrysostom  was  of  the 
same  mind,  that  praying  by  the  Lord's  prayer  might 
justly  be  termed,  praying  by  the  Spirit.  For  he  uses 
this  as  an  argument  for  the  Holy  Spirit's  operation 
upon  us.  If  there  were  no  Holy  Ghost,"  says  he, 
we  that  are  believers  could  not  pray  to  God;  for 
we  say,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven."  As 
therefore  we  couldnot  say,  that  Jesus  was  tlie  Lord, 
so  neither  could  we  call  God  our  Father  without  the 
Holy  Ghost.  How  does  that  appear  ?  From  the 
same  apostle,  who  says,  "  Because  ye  are  sons,  God 
hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your 
hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father."  And  St.  Austin,44  ex- 
pounding  those  words  of  the  apostle,  Rom.  viii.  26, 
"  We  know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  we  ought ;  but 
the  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities  ; "  concludes,  that 
the  Spirit's  helping  and  teaching  them  to  pray  as 
they  ought,  could  not  mean  his  helping  them  to  new 
words  and  expressions ;  for  both  the  apostle,  and 
they  to  whom  he  wrote,  were  well  acquainted  al- 
ready  with  the  Lord's  prayer ;  so  that  there  could 
be  no  want  of  the  Spirit's  assistancein  that  respect: 
but  the  want  was  this  ;  men  are  commonly  ignor- 
ant  of  the  real  benefit  of  temporal  tribulation  and 
affiiction,  which  tends  either  to  cure  the  tumour  of 
pride,  or  exercise  and  try  men's  patience,  and  crown 
it  with  a  greater  reward,  or  else  to  chastise  and 
abolish  such  other  sins  as  they  are  subject  to:  men 
being  ignorant  of  these  advantages,  are  usually 
most  inclined  to  ask  a  perfect  freedom  and  immu- 
nity  from  temporal  affliction.  But  the  Spirit  cor- 
rects  this  ignorance,  and  helps  this  infirmity,  and 
teaches  men  rather  to  ask  patience  of  God,  anu 
submission  to  his  will,  that  they  may  not  think 
themselves  neglected  of  God,  though  he  do  not  re- 


move  such  afflictions,  but  with  a  devout  and  pious 
patience  hope  for  greater  good  arising  from  them. 
This  is  St.  Austin's  exposition  of  that  famous  pas- 
sage  of  the  apostle,  concerning  the  assistance  of 
the  Spirit  in  prayer :  by  which  he  is  so  far  from  de- 
rogating  from  the  Lord's  prayer,  as  void  of  the 
Spirit,  that  he  supposes  the  very  knowledge  of  it  to 
be  antecedcntly  a  work  of  the  Spirit :  and  he  says 
further,45  That  when  men  believe,  and  hope,  and 
desire,  and  consider  the  things  they  ask  of  God  in 
the  Lord's  prayer,  they  are  then  qualified  witli 
those  graces  of  the  Spirit,  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
which  are  necessary  to  bring  a  pious  votary  unto 
God.  Men  that  say  such  things  as  these  of  the 
Lord's  prayer,  could  not  conceive  any  mean  thincr 
about  it,  derogatory  to  the  spirit  of  prayer;  but 
must  be  presumed  to  entertain  the  most  high  and 
venerable  notions  of  it,  of  any  that  can  possibly  be 
imagined. 

And   that  they  did  so,  is   evident  Sect  9 

from  one  thing  further,  very  observ-  a  jjec*ija1'/  ^,°'Jl 
able  in  the  ancient  discipline  and  S!;:;;: 
practice ;  that  is,  that  then  the  use  of 
the  Lord's  prayer  was  not  a  mark  of  infamy  or  re- 
proach,  but  an  honorary  privilege,  allowed  to  none 
but  communicants,  or  complete  and  perfect  Chris- 
tians.  For,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  once 
or  twice46  in  former  parts  of  this  work,  all  catechu- 
mens,  or  persons  unbaptized,  were  absolutely  debar- 
red  from  the  use  of  this  prayer;  they  were  not  al- 
lowed  to  call  God,  "  Our  Father,"  till  they  were 
regenerated  and  madc  sons  by  the  waters  of  baptism. 
I  have  noted  several  passages  out  of  St.  Austin,  St. 
Chrysostom,  and  Theodoret  to  this  purpose,  which 
need  not  here  be  repeated.  To  these  I  shall  only  add 
one  passage  out  of  Chrysostom,4'  in  his  homily  upon 
the  paralytic,  where,  speaking  of  baptism,  he  says, 
Before  we  have  washed  away  our  sins  in  the  font  of 
the  holy  waters,  we  cannot  call  God,  "  Our  Father;" 
but  when  we  return  from  thence,  having  put  off  the 
load  of  our  sins,  then  we  say,  "  Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven."  And  upon  this  account,  as  has  been 
also  noted  before,  this  prayer  was  peculiarly  called 
ivx>)  tti^uiv,  the  prayer  of  communicants  or  believers, 
because  none  had  a  right  to  use  this  prayer,  but 
only  such  as  had  a  right  to  communicate  at  the  al- 
tar,  and  there  hear  it  daily  repeated. 


43  Chrys.  Hom.  36.  in  Peatecost.  t.  5.  p.  552. 

44  Aug.  Ep.  121.  ad  Probam,  cap.  14.  Neque  enim  ullo 
modo  credendum  est,  vel  ipsum,  vel  quibus  ista  dicebat,  Do- 
minicam  nescisse  orationem. 

45  Ibid.  cap.  13.   Fides,  ergo,  et  spes  et  charitas  ad  Deum 


perducunt  orantem,  hoc  est,  credentem,  sperantem,  desi- 
derantem,  et  quae  petat  a  Domiuo  in  Dominica  oratione 
considerantem. 

46  Book  I.  chap.  4.  sect.  7.  and  Book  X.  chap.  5.  sect.  9. 

47  Chrys.  Hom.  62.  t.  5.  p.  934. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  USE  OF  HABITS,  AND  GESTURE,  AM)  OTHEB 
RITES  AND  CEREMONIES  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF 
THE   ANCIENT    CHURCH. 

The  next  things  to  be  spoken  of,  are 

Sect.  I.  o  r 

No  ceriain  cvi-  jjle  circumstances  and  ceremonies  of 

dence  for  the  use  of 

thfnpostoucai^ge"  habits,  gestures,  and  times  appropri- 

h",w "ng:  ated  to  Divine  service.     Of  all  these 

it  may  be  said  in  gcneral,  that  as  they  are  matters 

of  indifferent  usage  in   their  own  nature,  so  the 

church  used  her  liberty  in  the  appointment  and  ob- 

;    servation  of  them.      The   writers  of  the  Romish 

'.    church,  Baronius,  Du  Saussay,  and  Bona,  who  will 

have  every  ceremony  to  be  apostolical,  pretend  that 

the  apostles  themselves  wore  a  distinct  habit  in  all 

their  sacred  ministrations.    Bona  is  very  confident1 

■    that  St.  Paul's  cloak  which  he  left  at  Troas,  was  a 

!    sacerdotal  vestment.  And  others  speak  of  St.  Peter's 

i    planeta,  wbich  is  said  to  be  sent  from  Antioch  to 

Paris,  and  kept  there  as  a  sacred  relic  in  the  temple 

of  St.  Genouesa.     And  others  mention  St.  John's, 

;    which  is  said  to  bc  sent  to  Gregory  the  Great.     But 

Bona  himself  will  not  undertake  to  vouch  for  these, 

ji    because  of  the  silence  of  all  ancient  writers  about 

them.2  Yet  he  is  very  angry  with  Nicholas  Aleman- 

j    nius,  for  saying,  that  neither  the  apostles  nor  apos- 

i    tolical  men  used  any  sacred  vestments,3  and   that 

n    the  opinion  which  maintains  it,  is  to  be  exploded  as 

,     ridiculous,  and  as  what  is  rejected  by  learned  men. 

>    Vicecomes  was  a  diligent  inquirer  into  antiquity, 

|   and  yet  he  could  find  no  ground  for  this  assertion, 

I    but  has  some  arguments  against  it,  which  Bona  is 

but  to  answer.    And  till  some  better  arguments  can 

1   be  produced  to  support  it,  I  think  it  most  prudent 

I    to  leave  uncertain  tradition  to  shift  for  itself,  and 

|    proceed  to  an  age  wherein  we  have  more  light  and 

I    certainty  in  the  matter. 

Sect  2  In  the  beginning,then,  of  the  fourth 

I  thS'ehr'forthmin  age,  when  the  church  was  quietly 
I   the  rourth  centu.,.    eomposed  by  Constantine,  and  settled 

I  in  peace,  we  are  sure  a  distinction  was  made  in  the 
I  habits  and  vestments  of  Divine  service.  For  Con- 
I  stantine  himself  is  said4  to  have  given  a  rich  vest- 
I  ment  embroidered  with  gold  to  Macarius,  bishop  of 


Jerusalem,  to  be  worn  by  bim  when  he  celebrated 

the  service  of  baptism.  And  it  was  one  of  thc  ac- 
cusations  that  the  Arians  afterward  brought  against 
Cyril,  that  hc  had  sold  it.  Valesius  thinks  that  it 
was  not  intended  for  an  ordinary  habit,  whenever 
the  bishop  celebrated  thc  office  of  baptism,  but  only 
wlien  he  performed  the  service  of  the  great  day  of 
our  Lord's  baptism,  which  was  the  festival  of  Epi- 
phany,  held  in  great  veneration  at  Jerusalem.  This 
is  not  so  likely  in  my  opinion,  but  be  it  as  it  will,  it 
makes  no  alteration  in  the  case  ;  for  still  it  was  a 
sacred  vcstment  to  be  usedin  the  celebration  of  the 
liturgy  or  Divine  service,  which  is  enough  to  the 
present  purpose.  Not  long  after,  we  find  Atha- 
nasius  accused  by  bis  enemies  for  laying  a  tax  upon 
the  Egyptians,  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  linen  vest- 
ments  of  the  church.  The  thing  is  mentioned  both 
by  Athanasius  himself5  and  Sozomen,6  the  one  call- 
ing  them  linen  sticharia,  and  the  other  linen  tunicles, 
which  are  the  same  thing.  Where  we  are  to  ob- 
serve,  that  the  accusation  was  not  tbat  he  used  such 
vestments  in  the  church,  but  only  that  he  laid  a  tax 
upon  the  people  to  provide  them  ;  which  supposes 
them  to  be  in  use,  else  there  had  been  no  colour  or 
foundation  for  such  a  charge  against  him.  St. 
Jerom  often  mentions  this  distinction  of  habits  as 
generally  observed  in  his  time.  I  urge  not  those 
words  which  he  has  in  his  Commentary  upon  Eze- 
kiel,  The  religion  of  God  has  one  habit  in  its  minis- 
try,'  and  another  for  the  common  uses  of  life ;  be- 
cause  I  think  he  is  there  speaking  of  the  Jewish 
priests  in  opposition  to  the  idol-priests  of  Isis  and 
Serapis.  But  what  he  says  in  his  book  against  Pe- 
lagius,  plainly  relates  to  the  Christians  :  What  harm 
or  enmity,  I  pray,  is  it  against  God,  if  I  use  a  more 
cleanly  garment  ?  If  a  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon, 
or  any  other  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  come  forth 
in  a  white"  vestment,  when  they  administer  the 
sacraments  ?  He  says  also  in  his  epitaph  upon  Ne- 
potian,  that  Nepotian  for  his  ordinary  wearing  used 
the^aW«w.»i,thecloak  thatwas  in  common  use  among 
Christian  philosophers  :  but  in  his  ministrations  he 
used  a  tunicle,9  which  he  ordered  his  uncle  Heliodore 
to  send  as  his  legacy  to  St.  Jerom.  St.  Chrysostom 
also  intimates  that  the  deacons  wore  a  peculiar  habit 
in  their  ministrations,  when  he  says,  Their  honour, 
crown,  and  glory,  did  not  consist  so  much  in  their 


1  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  cap.  24.  n.  1. 
=  Ibid.  lib.  l.cap.5.  n.  2. 

3  Aleman.   de   Parietinis  Lateran.   cap.  9.   ap.  Bonain, 

ibid. 

4  Theod.  lib.  2.  cap.  27.    TV/t/  Upuv  toXiji/,  'ivu  t«uti/v 
7rfpt/3a\\d/ti£i/os,  tiji/  tS  deiov  /3a7rTi'cr/uaTOS  \iiTovpyiuv 

£7TtT£\jl,  &C 

5  Athan.  Apol.  2.  p.   778.     II\dTToi/Tai  7rpcoTt/i/  KaTt|- 
yopiav  irtpi  <7ix«ptcoi/  \ti/toi/,  cos   kfxa  kuvovu  tois  Aiyinr- 

TtOtS   E7Ttj3d\\oi/TOS. 

6  Soznm.  lib.  2.  cap.  22.     ITptoTi|i/  biro/iiuet  ypatpiiv,  tis 
\iTn)i'i(vv  \ivwv  fpopov  ttriTtSttv  Atyi'7rTt'ots. 


7  Hieron.  Com.  in  Ezek.  cap.  xliv.  p.  668.  Religio  divina 
alterum  habitum  habet  in  ministerio,  alterum  in  usu  vitaque 
communi. 

8  Id.  lib.  1.  cont.  Pelag.  Quae  sunt,  rogo,  inimicitiae  con- 
tra  Deum,  si  tunicam  habuero  mundiorem  ?  Si  episcopus, 
presbyter,  diaconus,  et  reliquus  ordo  ecclesiasticus  in  ad- 
ministratione  sacramentorurn  candida  veste  processerint  ? 

9  Id.  Ep.  3.  ad  Heliodor.  Hanc  tunicam,  qua  utebar  in 
miuisterio  Christi,  mitte  dilectissimo,  &c.  It.  Epist.  ad 
Praesidium  Diaconum.  Difficile  est  locum  Stephani  im- 
plere,  et  populos  subjacentes  candenti  desuper  veste  de- 
spicere. 


au 
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walking  about  the  church10  m  a  white  and  shining 
garment,  as  in  their  power  to  repel  unworthy  com- 
municants  from  the  Lord's  table.  This  implies  that 
they  had  a  distinct  habit  when  they  ministered  in 
Divine  service.  And  so  it  is  remarked  by  Sozomen," 
when  speaking  of  the  assault  that  was  made  upon 
the  church  by  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom,  he  says, 
The  priests  and  deacons  were  beaten  and  driven  out 
of  the  church,  as  they  were  in  the  vestments  of 
their  ministration.  And  there  is  among  St.  Chry- 
sostom's  works  a  homily  upon  the  prodigal  son, 
written  by  Severianus,  bishop  of  Gabala,  contem- 
porary  with  St.  Chrysostom,  who,  speaking  of  the 
deacons  ministering  in  the  sacred  mysteries,  says, 
They  resembled12  the  wings  of  angels,  with  their 
veils  or  tippets  on  their  left  shoulders,  running 
about  the  church,  and  crying  out,  Let  none  of  the 
catechumens  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
mysteries,  &c.  In  like  manner  Nazianzen,  in  his 
Vision  of  the  Church  of  Anastasia,  represents  the 
deacons  standing13  kv  tifiaai  TrajKpavoioaiv,  in  their 
bright  and  shining  garments.  And  in  his  will  he 
leaves  to  his  deacon  Evagrius  a  Ka/xaaov  and  a  Ttxa- 
piov,  which  vvere  then  the  common  names  for  these 
surplices  or  white  garments  used  in  Divine"  ser- 
vice.  The  council  of  Laodicca  has  two  canons 
concerning  the  little  habit  called  the  orarium,'* 
which  was  a  scarf  or  tippet  to  be  worn  upon  the 
shoulders,  and  might  be  used  by  bishops,  presby- 
ters,  and  deacons,  but  not  by  subdeacons,  singers,  or 
readers,  who  are  expressly  debarred  the  use  of  it  in 
that  council.  The  fourth  council  of  Carthage 16 
speaks  of  the  alba  or  surplice,  which  the  deacon  is 
ordered  to  wear  when  the  oblation  is  made,  or  the 
lessons  are  read.  The  council  of  Narbo17  mentions 
the  same.  The  first  council  of  Braga  speaks  of 
the  tunica  and  the  orarium'*  as  both  belonging  to 
deacons.  And  the  third  council  of  Braga  "  orders 
priests  to  wear  the  orarium  on  both  shoulders 
when  they  ministered  at  the  altar.  By  which  we 
learn,  that  the  tunica  or  surphce  was  common  to 
all  the  clergy,  the  orarium  on  the  left  shoulder  pro- 
per  to  deacons,  and  on  both  shoulders  the  distin- 
guishing  badge  of  priests. 


The  fourth  council  of  Toledo  is  most  particular 
in  these  distinctions.  For  in  one  canon  it  says, 
That  if  a  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon  be  unjustly 
degraded,  and  be  found  innocent  by  a  synod,  yet 
they  shall  not  be  what  they  were  before,  unless 
they  receive  the  degrees  they  had  lost  from  the 
hands  of  the  bishops  before  the  altar.  If  he  be  a 
bishop,  he  must  receive20  his  orarium,  his  ring,  and 
his  staff ;  if  a  presbyter,  his  orarium  and  planeta ; 
.  if  a  deacon,  his  orarium  and  alba,  And  in  another 
canon,21  that  the  deacon  shall  wear  but  one  orarium ; 
and  that  upon  his  left  shoulder,  wherewith  he  is  to 
give  the  signal  of  prayers  to  the  people.  Where 
we  may  observe  also  the  reason  of  the  name  orarium 
in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  ab  orando,  from  praying; 
though  in  common  acceptation  it  signifies  no  more 
than  a  handkerchief  to  wipe  the  face,  and  so  comes 
from  ore,  in  which  signification  it  is  sometimes 
used  by  St.  Ambrose,22  and  St.  Austin,23  as  well  as 
by  the  old  Roman  authors.  But  here  we  take  it  in 
the  ecclesiastical  sense,  for  a  sacred  habit  appro- 
priated  to  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  in  the  so- 
lemnities  of  Divine  service,  in  which  sense  it  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  a  habit  distinct  from  that  of 
civil  and  common  use,  by  all  the  authorities  that 
have  been  mentioned.  The  author  of  the  Questions 
upon  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  under  the  name 
of  St.  Austin,  speaks  also  of  the  dahnatica,u  as 
worn  both  by  bishops  and  deacons  :  but  whether  it 
was  then  a  garment  of  sacred  use,  is  not  said  by 
him  or  any  other  ancient  writer,  that  I  know  of ; 
and  therefore  I  content  myself  with  the  proofs  al- 
ready  alleged,  as  sufficient  to  show  that  in  the  fourth 
age  a  plain  distinction  of  habits  was  made  in  the 
sacred  service  of  the  church. 

The  next  considerable  circumstance  Sect.  3, 

in  their  worship,  was  the  posture  ob-  deTOt!onPX'wed  »' 
served  in  their  addresses  and  adora-  >lrst  ^uniTng8,' 
tionsofGod;  and  of  this  we  find  four  laiiy  enjo.ned'on  u>e 

Lord's  day,  and  nll 

kinds  geuerally  practised  and  allowed,  >he.  i™  t««« 

o  J   r  >    Easter    and    Pente- 

viz.  standing,  kneeling,  bowing,  and  cost- 
prostration  :   for  sitting,  which  some  add  as  a  fifth 
sort,  was  never  allowed  by  the  ancients  as  an  or- 
dinary  posture   of  devotion.      Standing   was    the 


10  Chrys.  Hom.  82.  al.  83.  in  Mat.  p.  705.  Aiukov  x'to>- 
vi&KOV  Kal  a7ro(TTi\(iovTa  TTtpLJiaWoiLtvoL,  &c. 

"  Sozom.  lib.  8.  cap.  21.  'Itpicav  3e  Kai  giukovlov  tvjtto- 
fxiviov  te,  Kal  7rpos  filav,  oie  t\\ov  o*x'S/uaTos,  iXavvofxivcvv. 

12  Chrys.  Hom.  37.  de  Filio  Prodigo,  t.  6.  p.  375.  Twv 
fiLfxovfxivtuv  tcls  twv  dyyiXcov  Trxtpuyas  Tats  \c7rxals 
666vais  TaTs  kirl  Tmv  dpLTtpwv  uifxuiv  KSLfxivaLS,  &c. 

13  Naz.  Somnium  Anastas.  t.  2.  p.  78. 

14  Id.  in  Testamento,  ap.  Brisson.  de  Formulis,  lib.  7. 

15  Conc.  Laodic.  can.  22  et  23. 

16  Conc.  Carth.  4.  can.  41.  TJt  diaconus  in  tempore  obla- 
tionis  tantum  vel  lectionis  alba  induatur. 

17  Conc.  Narbon.  an.  589.  can.  12. 

18  Conc.  Bracav.  1.  can.  27.  Quia  diacones  absconsis  in- 
fra  tunicam  utuntur  oranis,  ita  ut  nihil  differre  a  subdiacono 
videantur,  de  cactero  superposito  scapula?,  sicut  decet,  utan- 


tur  orario. 

19  Conc.  Bracar.  3.  can.  3.  Non  aliter  atcedat  quam  ora- 
rio  utroque  humero  circumseptus. 

20  Conc.  Tolet.  4.  can.  28.  Episcopus,  presbyter,  aut  dia- 
conus,  si  a  gradu  suo  injuste  dejectus,  in  sancta  synodo  in- 
nocens  reperiatur,  non  potest  esse  quod  fuerat,  nisi  gradus 
amissos  recipiat  coram  altario  de  manu  episcoporum.  Si 
episcopus  est,  orarium,  annulum,  et  baculum.  Si  presbyter, 
orarium  et  planetam.     Si  diaconus,  orarium  et  albam. 

21  Can.  40.  Unum  orarium  oportet  levitam  gestare  in 
sinistro  humero,  propter  quod  orat,  id  est,  praedicat. 

22  Ambros.  de  Obitu  Satyri  Fratris.     Et  Epist.  54. 

23  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  cap.  8.  Vid.  Pontium  Vit. 
Cyprian. 

24  Aug.  Quaest.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  qu.  4.  t.  4.  Quasi  non 
hodie  diaconi  dalmaticis  induantur  sicut  episcopi. 
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general  observation  of  the  whole  church  on  the 
Lord's  day,  ancl  the  fifty  days  between  Easter  and 
Pentecost,  in  memory  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection. 
This  custom  may  be  traced  as  high  as  Irenrcus, 
who  derives  it  from  apostolical  authority.  For  the 
author  under  the  nameof  Justin  Martyr'"givcs  this 
account  of  the  use  of  both  postures  in  prayer  :  For- 
asmuch  as  we  ought  to  rcmember  both  our  fall  by 
sin,  and  the  grace  of  Christ,  by  which  we  rise  again 
from  our  fall ;  therefore  we  pray  kneeling  six  days, 
as  a  symbol  of  our  fall  by  sin  :  but  our  not  kneeling 
on  the  Lord's  day  is  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection, 
whereby  through  the  grace  of  Christ  we  are  de- 
livered  from  our  sins,  and  from  death,  that  is  morti- 
fied  thereby.  And  this  custom  took  its  original 
from  the  times  of  the  apostles,  as  St.  Irena?us  says 
in  his  book  concerning  Easter,  wherein  he  also 
makes  mention  of  Pentecost,  during  whieh  time  we 
kneel  not,  bccause  it  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
Lord's  day,  according  to  the  reason  that  has  been 
given.  Not  long  after,  Tertullian  speaks  of  it,2li  as 
an  ohservation,  among  many  others,  handed  down 
from  ancient  tradition.  And  Cyprian  may  be  sup- 
posed  to  hint  it,"  when  he  speaks  of  their  standing 
in  prayer. 

It  is  mentioned  also  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria,28 
and  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,'9  who  died  some 
years  before  the  council  of  Nice.  He  says,  We  keep 
the  Lord's  day  as  a  day  of  joy,  because  then  our  Lord 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  our  tradition  is  not  to  kneel 
on  that  day.  In  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice 
there  was  some  disagreement  about  this  practice, 
and  therefore  that  council  made  a  canon  to  bring 
all  churches  to  a  uniformity  in  this  matter : 30  Be- 
cause  there  are  some  who  kneel  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  in  the  days  of  Pentecost ;  that  all  things  may  be 
uniformly  performed  in  every  parish  or  diocese,  it 
seems  good  to  the  holy  synod,  that  prayers  be  made 
to  God  standing.  After  this  St.  Hilary31  speaks 
of  it  again  as  an  apostolical  practice,  neither  to 
fast  nor  worship  kneeling  on  the  Lord's  day,  or  the 


fifty  days  between  Easter  and  Penlocosf.  Epipha- 
nius  says,*-'  that  011  tlic  appoinled  days  llicy  prayed 
knecling,  but  during  tlic  whole  lillv  days  of  Pente- 
cost  they  ncither  fasted  nor  kneeled.  St.  Jerom 
rcekons  it33  among  the  traditions  of  the  universal 
church,  neither  to  fast  nor  kneel  on  the  Lord's 
day  or  Pentecost.  St.  Austin  is  a  little  doubtful  as 
to  the  practicc  of  the  church  universal,3'  but  he  as- 
sures  us,  that  as  far  as  he  knew,  all  churches  in 
Africa  forbore  fasting,  and  prayed  standing,  and 
sung  hallelujah  at  the  altar  every  Lord's  day,  and 
all  the  days  of  Pentecost,  in  token  of  our  Saviour's 
resurrection.  We  find  the  same  in  St.  Basil,35  who 
derives  it  from  apostolical  practice.  And  Cassian3" 
testifies  of  the  Egyptian  ehurchcs,  that  from  Salttr- 
day  night  to  Sunday  night,  and  all  the  days  of  Pen- 
tecost,  they  neither  kneeled  nor  fasted.  And  in 
another  place37  he  gives  the  reason  of  this,  because 
knecling  was  a  sign  of  deep  repentance  and  mourn- 
ing,  which  they  omitted  on  those  days  out  of  re- 
spect  and  reverence  to  our  Saviour's  rcsnrrcction. 
Hence  it  was,  that  the  author  of  the  Constitutions39 
makes  it  one  of  his  apostolical  ordcrs,  that  all  mcn 
should  pray  three  times,  or  thrce  prayers,  on  the 
Lord's  day  standing,  in  memory  of  him  who  rose 
thc  third  day  from  the  dead.  And  from  hence  came 
that  usual  form  so  often  mentioned  by  St.  Chry- 
sostom39  and  others,  of  the  deacon's  calling  upon 
the  peoplein  prayer,"Op5ojc  tw/xev  Kei\we,Let  us  stand 
upright  with  reverence  and  decency  ;  alluding  to 
the  posture  then  commonly  used  in  prayer  on  the 
Lord's  day.  How  long  this  custom  continued  in 
the  church,  is  not  easy  to  determine  :  but  we  may 
observe  it  to  be  mentioned  by  Martin  Bracarensis10 
in  the  sixth  century,  and  the  council  of  Trullo 41  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  the  third  council  of  Tours12 
in  the  time  pf  Charles  the  Great.  Nor  do  we  meet 
with  any  exception  to  this  rule  all  this  time,  save 
only  one  relating  to  the  penitents,  or  those  that 
were  under  the  discipline  of  the  church ;  who  being, 
by  their  falling  into  scandalous  sins,  reduced  to  a 


25  Justin.  Quoest.  et  llespons.  ad  Orthodox.  qu.  115. 

2B  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  cap.  3.  Die  Dominico  jeju- 
nium  nefas  ducimus,  vel  de  geniculis  adorare.  Eadem  im- 
munitate  a  die  Paschae  in  Pentecosten  usque  gaudemus. 

27  Cypr.  de  Orat.  p.  152.  Quando  stamtts  ad  oratio- 
nem,  &c. 

28  Clem.  Strom.  7.  p.  854.  *>  Pet.  Alex.  can.  15. 

30  Conc.  Nic.  can.  20. 

31  Hilar.  Prolog.  in  Psal.  p.  189.  Et  haec  quidem  sabbata 
sabbatorum  ea  ab  apostolis  religione  celebrata  sunt,  ut  his 
quinquagesimoe  diebus  nullus  neque  in  terram  strato  cor- 
pore  adoraret,  neque  jejunio  festivitatem  spiritualis  hujus 
beatitudinis  impediiet  :  quod  id  ipsum  etiam  extrinsecus 
in  diebus  Dominicis  est  conslitutum,  &c. 

32  Epiphan.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  22  et  24. 

33  Hieron.  Dial.  cont.  Lucifer.  cap.  4.  Die  Dominicoet 
per  omnem  Pentecosten,  nec  de  geniculis  adorare,  et  jeju- 
nium  solvere  soleaut. 

31  Aug.  Ep.  119.  ad  Januarium,  cap.  17.  Ut  autem  stantes 


in  illis  diebus  et  omnibus  Dominicis  oremus,  utrum  ubique 
servetur  ignoro.  Ibid.  cap.  15.  Propter  hoc  et  jejunia  re- 
laxantur,  et  stantesoramus;  quod  est  signum  resurrectionis. 
Unde  etiam  omnibus  diebus  Dominicis  id  ad  altare  obsur- 
vatur,  et  halleluiacanitur. 
95  Basil.  de  Spir.  Sanct.  cap.  27. 

36  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  2.  cap.  18.  Hoc  quoque  nosse 
debemus,  a  vespera  sabbati,  quae  lucescit  in  diem  Doniini- 
cam,  usque  in  vesperam  sequentem  apud  JEgyptios  genua 
non  curvari ;  sed  nec  tolis  quinquagesimac  diebus,  &c. 

37  Cassian.  Collat.  lib.  21.  cap.  20.  Ideo  in  ipsis  diebus 
nec  genua  in  oratione  curvantur,  quia  inflexiogenuum  velut 
pcenitentiae  ac  luctus  indicium  est,  &c. 

39  Constitut.  lib.  2.  cap.  59.     Tpis  vel  T/ms  i uxrts  trw-rts 

£TTlTtX5fl£l/,  (U1/1|/XI)S  X^PW  T**  ^KJ  TplulV  dlXZTttl/TOS  llHtpiaV. 

39  Chrys.  Hom.  29.  al.  4.  de  Incomprehensibili  Dei  Na- 
tura,  t.  1.  p.  375.  Hom.  2.  in  2  Cor.  p.  740. 
,0  Martin.  Bratar.  Collect.  Canon.  cap.  57. 
11  Conc.  Trull.  can.  90.  *-  Conc.  Turon.  3.  can.  37 
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state  of  penance,  were  not  allowed  this  privilege  of 
standing  at  prayers  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  were 
obliged  in  token  of  their  humiliation  to  kneel  at  all 
times,  not  excepting  the  days  of  relaxation,  as  the 
fourth  council  of  Carthage43  words  it  in  a  canon 
made  in  this  behalf.  And  so  we  have  seen  the  con- 
current  testimony  of  all  writers  for  the  antiquity 
and  universality  of  this  practice. 

At  other   times   kneeling  was   the 
secondV  vneei-  most  common  and  ordinary  posture  of 

ing    at    all     other  .  . 

times,  especiaiiy  on  devotion.     1  his   may    be    concluued 

the  ntationary  days 

and  otiier  times  of  from  the   former    exception   of    the 

devotioii.  r 

Lord's  day  and  Pentecost  from  this 
posture;  for  that  implies,  that  at  other  times  they 
used  a  different  posture  in  their  addresses  to  God. 
This  was  the  usual  posture  of  their  ordinary  morn- 
ing  and  evening  service  on  the  weekly  days,  and  on 
the  stationary  or  fast  days,  which  were  called  sta- 
tionary  days,  not  from  their  standing  at  praycr,  but 
from  their  continuing  and  prolonging  the  exercise, 
in  imitation  of  the  military  stations.  The  only 
difference  betvveen  these  days  and  the  Lord's  day 
was,  that  on  the  Lord's  day  all  prayers  were  per- 
formed  standing,  but  on  other  days  some  were  said 
standing,  some  kneeling.  In  this  sense  we  must  un- 
derstand  St.  Chrysosfom,44  when  he  speaks  of  the 
people's  falling  on  the  ground  when  they  said  the 
prayer  for  the  whole  state  of  the  church,  and  their 
rising  again  at  the  bishop's  invocation.  And  so  the 
author  of  the  Constitutions45  represents  them  kneel- 
ing  at  the  first  prayer,  and  standing  up  at  the  second. 
In  like  mannerCassian46  says  the  people  performed 
their  private  prayers  kneeling,  and  then  rose  up  to 
the  minister's  collect  or  prayer,  in  which  all  joined 
standing.  This  is  to  be  understood  of  their  prayers 
on  ordinary  days,  and  not  of  the  Lord's  day,  on 
whieh  (as  we  have  seen  before)  all  their  prayers 
were  performed  standing.  As  to  the  posture  of 
kneeling  upon  other  occasions,  it  would  be  endless 
to  cite  all  the  testimonies  that  may  be  alleged  for 
it.  It  was  so  common  among  them,  that  the  author 
of  The  Acts  of  Thecla47  gives  prayer  the  name  of 
icXiaiQ  yovurwv,  bending  the  knees.  And  Arnobius, 
when  he  would  describe  to  the  heathen  the  manner 
of  Christians  performing  theirdivine  offices  to  God, 
does  it  by  saying,  They  all  fell  down48  upon  the  earth, 
as  their  custom  was,  and  made  their  common  prayers 


to  him.  Eusebius,49  speaking  of  the  great  devo- 
tion  of  St.  James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,says,  He  was 
wont  to  go  into  the  temple  alone,  and  there  pray 
assiduously  upon  his  knces,  making  intercession  for 
the  sins  of  the  people,  till  his  knees  were  grown  as 
hard  and  callous  as  those  of  camels,  by  continual 
exercise  of  his  devotions.  And  so  again,  speaking 
of  the  thundering  legion,  (who  in  the  time  of  Mar- 
cus  Aurelius  procured  rain  by  their  prayers,  to  save 
the  Roman  army,  and  thunder  to  destroy  their  ene- 
mies,)  he  says,  They  fell  upon  their  knees,  as  was  the 
usual50  custom  of  Christians  in  their  prayers,  and  so 
made  their  supplications  to  God  at  the  head  of  the 
army  as  it  was  going  forth  to  battle.  Tertullian 
had  his  eye  upon  this  very  story,  when  he  tells  Sca- 
pula,51  That  the  geniculations,  or  prayers  on  the 
bended  knee,together  with  the  fastingsof  Christians, 
were  always  effectual  in  driving  away  drought  and 
famine.  It  were  easy  to  give  a  thousand  other  in- 
stances52of  the  like  practice  out  of  the  ancient  writ- 
ers  ;  but  in  a  case  so  clear  and  uncontested,  I  think 
it  next  to  impertinence  to  trouble  my  reader  with 
them.  I  only  note,  that  though  these  two  postures 
of  prayer  were  very  indifferent  in  thcir  own  nature, 
yet  it  was  always  esteemed  an  instance  of  great  neg- 
ligence,  or  great  perverseness,  to  interchange  them 
unseasonably  one  for  the  other ;  that  is,  to  pray 
kneeling  on  the  Lord's  day,  when  the  church  re- 
quired  standing;  or  standing  on  other  days,  when 
the  rules  and  custom  of  the  church  required  men  to 
kneel.  And  therefore,  as  the  canons  of  Nice  and 
Trullo  reflect  upon  those  who  were  superstitiously 
bent  upon  kneeling  on  the  Lord's  day ;  so  others, 
with  equal  severity,  complain  of  the  remissness  and 
negligence  of  such,  as  refused  to  kneel  at  other  times, 
when  the  church  appointed  it.  It  is  a  very  indecent 
and  irregular  thing,  says  Csesarius  of  Arles,53  that 
when  the  deacon  cries  out,  Let  us  bend  the  knee,  the 
people  should  then  stand  erect  as  pillars  in  the 
church.  These  were  but  small  observations  in  them- 
selves,  but  of  great  consequence,  we  see,  when  done 
perversely,  to  the  scandal  and  disorderof  the  churcli, 
whose  great  rule  in  all  such  cases,  is  that  of  the  apos- 
tle,  "  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order." 

A    third  posture   of  devotion  was 
bowing  down  the  head,  or  an  inclina-     Thwiy.  bowing 

,  dovvn  the  htad. 

tion  of  the  body  between  the  postures 


43  Conc.  Carthag.  4.  can.  82.  Poenitentes  etiam  diebus 
remissionis  genua  flectant. 

44  Chrys.  Hom.  18.  in  2  Cor.  p.  873.  TJai/xes  bfxoiuii  iir' 
iba<ptts  Kei/xeQa,  Kal  TruvTts  6/ioi'ujs  uvnTTdfXtQa. 

45  Constit.  lib.  8.  cap.  9.  "On-oi  Trto-Toi,  KKivuifxiv  yovv. 
It.  cap.  10.     'Eynpui/xida  Sn)tiivTf.s,  &c. 

46  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  Cum  is  qui  orationem 
collecturus  est,  e  terra  surrexerit,  omnes  paritersurgunt,  &c. 

47  Acta  Theclae,  ap.  Grabe,  Spicileg.  1. 1.  p.  96. 

48  Arnob.  lib.  1.  p.  25.  Hic  propositus  terminus  divi- 
norum  officioruin,  hic  finis,  huic  omnes  ex  more  prosterni- 
mur,  hunc  collatis  precibus  adoramus. 


49  Euseb.  1.  2  cap.  23.    Kii/xivos  LttI  tois  yovaai,  &c. 

50  Euseb.  lib.  5  cap.  5.  Tovv  SivTus  iiri  tiji/  yijv  KaTa. 
t6  oiKtiov  iifxiv  tusv  thyjav  tdos,  &c. 

51  Tertul.  ad  Scapul.  cap.  4.  Quando  non  geniculationi- 
bus  et  jejunatioaibus  nostris  etiam  siccitates  sunt  depnlsue  ? 

52  Vid.  Hermis  Pastor.  part  1.  Vision.  1.  n.  1.  Genibus 
positis,  &c.  Clem.  Roman.  Ep.  l.ad  Corinth.  n.  48.  ITooo-- 
■7riaratfi.iv,  &c.  Passio  Ignatii,  t.  2.  p.  176.  Cuin  genuflex- 
ione,  &c.  Passio  Cypriani,  p.  13.  Euseb.  Vit.  Constant. 
lib.  4.  cap.  61.  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  cap.  8.  Chrys. 
Hom.  22.  de  Ira,  t.  1.  p.  278.  Pnulent.  Catheiuerin.  Hymn.  2. 

53  CcEsar.  Arelatcns.  Hom.  31. 
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of  staiuling  and  kneeling.  This  was  chiefly  used 
in  receiving  the  bishop's  or  priest's  benedictions,  in 
all  direct  and  formal  addresses  to  God  fur  his  mercy 
and  favour  upon  the  people,  whether  catechumens, 
penitents,  or  any  other.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Con- 
stitutions,54  the  catechumens  are  bid  to  bow  the  head 
in  order  to  receive  the  bishop's  benediction  in  a 
form  of  invocation  there  appointed  to  be  said  over 
them.  So  likewise  the  energumens"  have  the  same 
direction  :  Bow  down  your  heads,  ye  energumens, 
and  receive  the  benediction.  In  like  manner  the 
candidates  of  baptism56  and  the  penitents"  are  bid 
to  rise  up,  after  the  deacon's  prayer,  and  bow  their 
heads  to  receive  the  benediction.  And  this  may  be 
confirmed  out  of  Chrysostom,  who  says,58  The  dea- 
con  in  the  time  of  the  oblation  presented  the  ener- 
gumens,  and  bid  them  bow  their  heads  only,  to  in- 
dicate,  at  least  by  the  habit  and  gesture  of  the  body, 
that  they  were  in  a  praying  posture.  And  this  he 
repeats59  in  other  places,  where  he  particularly 
speaks  of  those  that  were  possessed  of  evil  spirits. 
The  last  posture  of  devotion  was 

Sect.  6.  .,.,.,, 

Fourihit,  prostra-  prostration,  or  lying  along  ln  the  hum- 
blest  manner  upon  the  ground.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  proper  posture  for  extraor- 
dinary  humiliations,  when  men  had  some  singular 
request  more  earnestly  to  recommend  to  God.  We 
often  read  of  Moses  and  other  saints  falling  upon 
their  faces  in  Scripture,  when  they  were  to  make 
some  extraordinary  intercession  for  the  sins  of  the 
people.  And  in  imitation  of  them  the  same  gesture 
was  sometimes  used  in  the  Christian  church.  Some 
lapsers,  when  they  sued  for  admission  to  a  state  of 
penance,  did  not  only  fall  down  upon  their  knees, 
but  prostrate  themselves  before  the  faithful,  to  beg 
their  prayers  as  they  entered  into  the  church. 
Which  is  particularly  noted  by  Socrates60  of  Ece- 
bolius  the  sophist,  who  having  lapsed  in  the  time  of 
Julian,  desired  favour  under  Jovian ;  and  the  more 
to  move  compassion,  he  put  himself  into  the  mourn- 
fullest  posture,  falling  upon  his  face  before  the  gate 
of  the  church,  and  crying  out,  Calcate  me  ut  sal  in- 
sipidum,  Tread  me  under  foot  as  salt  that  has  lost 
its  savour.  But  this  was  not  the  only  case  in 
which  they  used  this  mournful  posture,  but  they 
also  practised  it  upon  other  occasions,  whenever 
any  great  necessity  urged  them  with  greater  ardency 
to  prefer  their  petitions  to  God.     Thus  Socrates  ob- 


serves  of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Constantinople,*1 
That  when  he  was  in  a  great  strait  about  the  admis- 
sion  of  Arius  into  the  church,  he  prostrated  him- 
Belf  upon  his  face  under  the  communion  table,  and 
there  prayed  to  God  for  many  days  and  nights  to- 
gether,  that  God  would  give  some  token  to  determine 
which  of  their  doctrine  was  true  :  if  the  doctrine  of 
Arius  was  true,  he  desired  that  he  himself  might 
not  live  to  see  the  day  appointed  for  the  disputation : 
but  if  his  own  were  true,  then  he  desired  that  Arius 
might  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  his  impiety. 
Which  he  accordingly  did,  voiding  his  entrails  as 
he  had  occasion  to  go  to  stool,  whilst  he  was  going 
triumphantly  to  the  church.  Theodoret62  makes  a 
like  a  remark  upon  the  behaviour  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,  That  when  he  first  entered  the  church, 
after  he  had  been  for  some  time  excluded  by  St- 
Ambrose,  he  would  neither  pray  to  God  standing, 
nor  kneeling,  but  prostrate  with  his  face  to  the 
ground ;  using  those  words  of  the  psalmist,  "  My 
soul  cleaveth  to  the  dust,  0  quicken  thou  me  ac- 
cording  to  thy  word."  By  wfaicb  we  learn,  that 
this  posture  was  chiefly  appropriated  to  deep  humi- 
liations,  and  expressions  of  shame  or  sorrow  upon 
some  very  remarkable  occasion,  but  scarce  ever  used 
as  a  general  practice  of  the  church. 

There  is  one  posture  more,  which 
some  plead  for  as  a  posture  of  ador-     Kttiog.noiiuowd 

*•  t  *■  posture  of  de\otiou. 

ation  ;  but  it  never  had  any  allowance 
in  the  practice  of  the  ancient  church :  that  is,  sit- 
ting,  which  Cardinal  Perron  and  some  others  in  the 
Romish  church  pretend  was  the  posture  in  whieh 
the  apostles  received  the  communion  at  its  first  in- 
stitution,  and  this  was  then  a  common  posture  of 
adoration  used  among  the  heathens.  But  the 
learned  Mr.  Daille63  has  abundantly  exposed  this 
pretence,  and  showed  the  falsity  of  it  in  every  par- 
ticular.  For  neither  did  the  heathens  sit  at  thcir 
devotions,  as  the  cardinal  imposed  upon  himself  by 
a  false  interpretation  of  Plutarch  and  Tertullian  ; 
neither  did  the  apostles  communicate  sitting,  but 
lying  along  on  beds  or  couches,  which  all  men  know 
to  be  a  different  posture  ;  neither  did  they  worship 
the  eucharist  in  any  posture  ;  neither  did  the  pri- 
mitive  Christians  ever  use  or  take  sitting  for  a  pos- 
ture  of  devotion.  Tertullian  indeed  says,64  There 
were  some  superstitious  persons  in  his  time,  admir- 
ers  of  the  book  called  Hermes  Pastor,  who  made  it 


M  Constit.  hb.  8.  cap.  6.  K\ti/o'i/Tait/  oe  aiiTtov  tos  Ktcpa- 
Xas,  ei/XoyeiTuj  auTotis  6  £7rto"/co7ros  tv\oyiav  Toiavdt,  &C. 

55  Ibid.     K\t'yaT£  ol  ivepyitixevoi,  Kai  tvXoyeiaQe. 

56  Ibid.  cap.  7.     K\ti/ai/T£s  iv\oyeiaOuxrav,  &c. 

57  Ibid.  cap.  8.     '  AvwriivTes  KXivaTt  Kai  titXoytiaSt. 

68  Chrys.  Hom.  28.  sive  3.  de  Incomprehensibili,  t.  1.  p. 
365.  KeXeuei  icXtvai  ti)v  KtcpaXijV  ixovov,  Kai  toj  a^riaaTi 
iroiEterSat  T«  o-tti/iaTos  Tas  tK£T£ptas. 

»  Chrys.  Hom.  29.  t.  1.  p.  374. 

60  Socrat.  lib.  3.  cap.  13.  'Pixj/as  iavTov  Trpi\vr\  iro6  tijs 
7ri/\r|s  t£  eilKnjpiu  OIKH,  iraTntraTt  fkt,  i€6a,  to  d\as  to 


a't/atcrr)tjToi/. 

61  Socrat.  lib.  1.  cap.  37.  'Yiro  tiji/  Itpav  TpairtXflv  kav- 
tov  irri  TOua  tKTtivas,  tv%tTat,  &c. 

62  Theod.  lib.  5.  c.  19.  IIpiji/iis  £7ri  tb  oairiou  Ktiptvos, 
&c. 

a  Dallae.  de  Objecto  Cultns  Relig.  lib.  2.  cap.  2. 

w  Tertul.  de  Orat.  cap.  12.  Item,  quod  adsignataoratione 
assidendi  mosest  quibusdara,  non  perspicio  rationem,  nisi  si 
Hermas  ille,  cujus  scriptura  feie  Pastor  inscribitur,  trans- 
acta  oratione  non  superlectum  assedisset,  verum  aliudquid 
fecisset,  id  quoque  ad  observationem  vindicaremus,  &c. 
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a  matter  of  conscience  to  sit  down  for  some  time 
adsignata  oratione,  that  is,  not  in  time  of  prayer,  as 
some  falsely  render  it,  but  when  prayer  was  ended, 
because  they  found  the  example  of  the  pastor  in 
that  book  to  that  purpose.  Foras  he  sat  down  upon 
a  bed  after  prayer,  so  they  thought  themselves  ob- 
liged  to  do  the  same  in  compliance  with  his  example. 
But  this  is  no  proof  of  their  sitting  at  prayer,  but 
only  after  prayer  was  ended  :  and  that  too  grounded 
upon  a  very  weak  and  superstitious  opinion,  that 
every  circumstance  of  an  action  or  narration,  how- 
ever  indifferent  in  itself,  was  to  be  drawn  into  ex- 
ample,  and  to  be  made  matter  of  necessary  duty. 
According  to  which  way  of  reasoning,  as  Tertullian 
observes,  they  must  have  worshipped  no  whcre  but 
where  there  was  a  bed,  nor  sat  upon  a  chair  or  bench, 
because  this  would  have  been  a  deviation  from  their 
example.  He  adds,  That  the  heathens  only  were 
used  to  sit  after  prayer  before  their  idols,  and  for 
that  very  reason  it  was  not  fit  for  Christians  to  imi- 
tate65  their  practice.  All  which  shows,  that  the 
Christians  then  were  so  far  from  using  sitting  as  a 
posture  of  devotion,  that  they  did  not  think  it  pro- 
per  to  sit  even  aftcr  prayer  in  the  presence  of  God, 
whilst  the  angel  of  prayer  (it  is  his  phrase)  stood 
by  them ;  and  because  it  looked  more  like  a  hea- 
thenish  than  a  Christian  practice. 

Sect.  e.  Tertullian  in  the  same  book  takes 

Prr.ysTdrt'voiZ  notice  of  some  other  superstitious  ob- 

uotcd  by  Tertulliaii.  .  •  i   ■    1 

servations,  which  some  ran  mto  m 
their  devotions  in  imitation  of  the  heathen.  Some 
thought  it  necessary  to  put  off  their  cloaks  when 
they  went  to  prayer,  which  he  condemns  as  symbol- 
izing  with  idolaters ;  for  so  the  heathen06  were 
used  to  do  in  reverence  to  their  idols.  This  was 
superstition,  not  religion  ;  and  more  an  affectation 
and  curiosity,  than  any  thing  of  rational  and  manly 
service.  Others  would  not  pray  without  washing 
the  whole  body  in  water,  as  if  that  made  them  more 
acceptable  to  God  ;  whereas  the  true  purity  was  that 
of  the  spirit,  to  lift  up  holy  hands,  free  from  deceit, 
murder,  cruelty,  witchcraft,  idolatry,  and  other  such 
corruptions6'  which  defile  both  flesh  and  spirit.  A 
man  that  is  free  from  these,  is  always  clean,  being 
once  washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ :  but  he  that  is 
inwardly  polluted,  is  unclean,  though  he  wash  every 
member  of  his  body  every  day.  It  is  the  supersti- 
tion  of  these  practices  that  Tertullian  complains  of : 


for  otherwise,  the  Christians  themselvcs  had  their 
fountains  before  the  church  in  many  places,  for  men 
to  wash  their  hands,  as  a  matter  of  decency,  before 
they  went  to  worship  God,  as  has  been  showed68  in 
anothcr  place.  And  the  evil  of  such  practices  con- 
sists  not  in  the  bare  use  of  such  things,  but  in  lay- 
ing  the  opinion  of  necessity  upon  them,  and  affix- 
ing  holiness  to  the  usage,  and  making  them  become 
essential  parts  of  Divine  service. 

Such  practices,  therefore,  as  were 
attended  with  superstition,  they  dis-     Thatihe  ancientt 

.  -iii  •  uncovered  their 

claimed ;  but  retamed  such  other  ntes  >"art  >■>  «»«  dev* 

tlOIIS. 

and  ceremonies,  as  were  either  proper 
expressions  of  decency  in  their  own  nature,  or  by 
their  significancy  and  symbolical  use  might  be  im- 
proved  to  a  spiritual  advantage.  They  prayed  with 
the  head  uncovered,  according  to  the  apostle's  direc- 
tion,  as  esteeming  it  a  great  indecency  to  do  other- 
wise.  So  Chrysostom,  in  his  comment  on  the  place. 
Tertullian  adds  another  reason  in  his  Apology  to  the 
Gcntiles,69  We  pray  uncovered,  because  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  appear  with  open  face  ;  making  it  a  sort 
of  testimony  and  symbolof  their  innocency  in  their 
addressing  God  without  covering.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  both  nature  and  custom  had  made  it  decent 
for  women  to  be  covered,  so  they  were  very  precise 
in  requiring  this  to  be  observed  especially  in  reli- 
gious  assemblies.  Some  pleaded  an  exemption  for 
virgins  in  the  case,  which  gave  occasion  to  Tertul- 
lian  to  write  his  book  De  Velandis  Virginibus, 
wherein  ™  he  argues  both  virgins  and  matrons  to  be 
under  the  same  obligation  of  being  veiled  or  covered 
in  time  of  Divine  service ;  and  he  severely  inveighs 
against  those  who  hanged  a  fringe  or  riband  about 
their  heads,  and  pretended  to  call  that  a  covering. 
But  some  learned  persons"  think  he  was  too  severe 
in  this  reflection,  and  almost  singular  in  applying 
it  to  the  case  of  virgins,  who  were  then  allowed  a 
greater  liberty  in  this  matter  above  matrons  or  mar- 
ried  women,  by  the  general  discipline  of  the  African 
church. 

It  is  more  uncontested,  what  Ter- 
tullian  observes  of  another  ceremony,     And  m  uP  timr 

hands  toward   hea- 

that  they  usually  prayed  with  their  ]?">  sometimes  m 

*  •*     *       J  the  form  of  a  cross. 

arms  expanded,  and  their  hands  lift 
up'2  to  heaven,  and  that  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  to  represent  our  Saviour's  passion.     For  this 
is  also  noted  by  Minucius,  when  he   says,  They 


65  Tertul.  de  Orat.  cap.  12.  Porro  cum  perinde  faciant  na- 
tiones  adoratis  sigillaribus  suis  residendo,  vel  propterea  in 
uobis  reprehendi  meretur,  quod  apud  idola  celebratur,  &c. 

66  Tertul.  ibid.  Hujusraudi  non  religioni,  sed  supersti- 
tioni  deputantur,  coacta  et  affectata,  et  curiosi  potiusquain 
rationalis  officii,  certe  vel  eo  coercenda,  quod  gentilibus 
adaequent.  Ut  est  quorundain  positis  penulis  orationera 
facere:  sic  enim  adeunt  ad  idola  nationes. 

67  Tertul.  ibid.  cap.  11.  Hae  sunt  vene  munditiao,  non 
quas  plerique  superstitiose  curant,  ad  omnem  orationem 
etiam  cuin  lavacro  totius  corporis  aquam  stuuentes,  &c 


^Book  VIII.  chap.  3.  sect.  6. 

69  Tertul.  Apol.  cap.  30.  Capite  nudo,  quia  non  erubes- 
cimus,  precantes  sumus  semper,  &c. 

70  Tertul.  de  Veland.  Virgin.  cap.  17.  Quantam  castiga- 
tionem  merebuntur  etiam  illse,  quoe  inter  psalmos,  vel  in 
quacunque  Dei  mentione  reteetae  perseverant  ?  &c. 

"  Vid.  Du  Pin,  Bibliothec.  t.  1.  p.  95. 

'2  Tertul.  Apol.  cap.  30.  Manibus  expansis,  quia  inno- 
cuis,  &c.  It.  de  Orat.  cap.  11.  Nos  vero  non  attollimus 
tantum,  sed  etiam  expaildimua,  et  Dominica  passione  modu- 
lantes,  et  orantes  Christo  confitemur. 
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worshipped  God  vvith  a  pure  mind,  and  their  hands 
stretched  forth  in  the  form  of  a  cross."  And  by 
Asterius  Amasenus,  in  a  fragment  of  his  homily 
concerning  prayer,  preserved  in  Photius,"  wbo  says, 
The  Christian  represents  the  passion  of  the  cross 
by  his  gesture,  whilst  he  expands  his  arms  and  lifts 
them  up  in  the  figure  of  a  cross.  After  this  man- 
ner  Paulinus  describes  St.  Ambrose,"  in  his  last 
minutes,  praying  to  God  with  his  hands  expanded 
in  the  form  of  a  cross.  And  Prudentius,  relating 
the  passion  of  Fructuosus,  a  Spanish  bishop  and 
martyr  in  the  time  of  Gallienus,  says,  The  bands 
which  tied  his  arms  were  first  burnt  off  without 
touching  his  skin  ;  for  they  durst  not  restrain  those 
arms  which  were  to  be  lift  up  to  the  Father"  in  the 
manner  of  a  cross.  And  this  probably  is  St.  Chry- 
sostom's  meaning,  when  he  says,  The  sign  of  the 
cross  was  used  even  by  the  emperors  upon  all  occa- 
sions,  on  their  purple,  on  their  diadems,  in  their" 
prayers,  on  their  arms,  and  at  the  holy  table.  And 
in  reference  to  this  gesture  it  is  that  Eusebius  tells 
us,  that  Constantine  ordered  his  own  image  to  be 
stamped  on  his  golden  medals,  representing  him'8 
in  the  posture  of  a  supplicant,  looking  up  to  heaven, 
with  his  arms  stretched  forth  to  God.  Origen 
says,"  this  was  to  represent  the  lifting  up  of  their 
hearts  to  God  in  the  heavens.  And  Chrysostom80 
more  largely  sets  forth  the  use  of  it  in  explaining 
those  words  of  the  psalmist,  "  Let  the  lifting  up  of 
my  hands  be  an  evening  sacrifice."  What  means, 
says  he,  the  stretching  forth  our  hands  in  prayer  ? 
Because  they  are  instrumental  in  many  sorts  of 
wickedness,  as  fighting,  murder,  robbery,  and  rapa- 
cious  avarice,  therefore  we  are  commanded  to  lift 
them  up,  that  the  ministry  of  prayer  may  tie  them 
up  from  vice,  and  deliver  them  from  wickedness  : 
that  when  you  are  inclined  to  rob,  or  plunder,  or 
smite  your  neighbour,  you  should  then  remember, 
that  these  hands  are  the  advocates,  as  it  were,  vvhich 
you  are  to  send  forth  to  God,  and  by  which  you  are 
to  offer  the  spiritual  sacrifice  of  prayer  to  him ;  and 
therefore  you  ought  not  to  dishonour  them,  and  de- 
stroy  their  confidence,  by  letting  them  minister  to 
wicked  actions ;  but  rather  cleanse  them  by  alms- 
deeds,  and  humanity,  and  assistance  of  those  that 
are  in  want,  and  so  lift  them  up  to  God  in  prayer. 
For  if  you  cannot  endure  to  lift  up  unwashen  hands, 


how  much  lesfi  shoold  you  think  it  nicct  to  dcfile 
them  witli  rinl  By  all  this  it  appeare,  tliat  these 
ceremonics,  both  of  vvashing  hands,  and  lifting  them 
up  in  prayer,  were  of  spiritual  ose,  and  designed  for 

pious  ends,  to  put  men  in  mind  of  internal  purity 
by  external  symbols  ;  and  that  this  significancy  was 
the  chief  thing  that  could  justify  and  account  for 
thc  use  of  them,  as  cercmonies  in  Divine  service. 

But  as  they  allowed  of  such  decent  Sor[  „ 
and  significant  ceremonies  as  th<»i 
that  have  been  mentioned,  so  they  ,ht»1"™^ 
vveie  grcat  enemies  to  all  light  and  theatrieal  gcs- 
tures.  They  required  "a  modest,  and  grave,  and  v\  <  II- 
composed  behaviour  in  all  extcrnal  deportment.  as 
thinking  no  other  becoming  thc  majesty  of  God,  or 
the  character  of  those  that  were  to  address  him. 
Upon  this  account,  Tertullian81  requires  a  modesty 
and  humility  in  his  votaries,  even  in  lifting  up  their 
hands  in  prayer,  that  they  should  not  toss  them  up 
indecently  on  high,  nor  appear  with  a  countenance 
expressing  elation  and  boldness  :  because  the  pub- 
lican's  humility  and  dejection  was  more  commend- 
able  than  the  audaciousness  of  the  Pharisee.  He 
requires  also  a  gentle  and  submissive  voice,  since 
God  did  not  hear  men  for  the  sound  of  their  vvords, 
or  the  strength  of  their  lungs  or  arteries,  but  the 
fervency  of  their  hearts.  And  they  that  were  loud 
in  prayer,  he  tells  them,  did  nothing  else  but  hinder 
their  neighbour's  devotion.  St.  Cyprian82  expresses 
himself  much  after  the  same  way  in  his  directions 
about  the  manner  of  praying :  Let  them  that  pray, 
says  he,  do  it  with  an  orderly  voice,  expressing 
quietness  and  modesty.  Let  us  consider  ourselves 
as  standing  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  that  we  are  to 
please  the  Divine  eyes  both  with  the  habit  or  ges- 
ture  of  our  body,  and  with  the  manner  of  our  voice. 
For  as  it  is  a  sign  of  an  impudent  man  to  make  a 
clamorous  noise,  so  it  becomes  a  modest  man  to 
use  modesty  in  his  prayers.  Therefore  when  we 
meet  together  with  our  brethren,  and  celebrate  the 
Divine  sacrifices  with  the  priest  of  God,  we  ought 
to  be  mindful  of  reverence  and  discipline ;  not 
tossing  out  our  prayers  with  a  rude  and  disorderly 
voice,  nor  with  a  tumultuous  loquacity  pouring  forth 
those  petitions,  which  ought  to  be  recommended 
modestly  to  God.  For  God  is  not  the  hearer  of  the 
voice,  but  the  heart :  neither  needs  he  to  be  re- 


73  Minuc.  Dial.  p.  90.  Crucis  signuin  esl,  cum  hnmo 
porrectis  manibus  Deum  pura  mente  veneratur. 

74  Aster.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  271.  'EKTtTapivas  irpoftaWo- 
ptvoi  t«s  )(£t/3as,  to  tov  aTavpov  Tra6os  iv  tw  vxnp.aTi 

l^tlKOVt^tl. 

75  Paulin.  Vit.  Ambros.  p.  12.  Ab  hora  unilecima  diei 
usque  ad  illam  horam  qua  emisit  Spiritum,  expansis  mani- 
bus  in  modum  crucis  orabat. 

76  Prudent.  Peri  Stephan.  Hymn.  6.  in  Fructuos.  Non 
ausa  est  cohibere  pcena  palmas,  in  morem  crucis  ad  Patrem 
levandas. 

"  Chrysost.  Demonstrat.  quod  Christus  sit  Deus,  cap.  8. 


t.  5.  p.  838.     'EttJ  tvx^v  aTavpos,  kiri  oirXwv  ffTat/pos,  &c. 

78  Euseb.  Vit.  Constant.  lib.  4.  cap.  15.  'Qs  avui  j3\iirtiv 
&OKtiv  avaTtTauivos  7rpos  Qtov,  Tpoirov  tvyouivov. 

79  Orig.  Trtpi  ti/xv'-  n-  20. 

80  Chrys.  in  Psal.  cxl.  p.  550.  Vid.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
7.  p.  854. 

81  Tertul.  de  Orat.  cap.  13.  Cum  modeslia  et  humilitate 
adorantes,  magis  commendamus  Deo  preces  nostras,  ne 
ipsis  quidem  manibus  sublimius  elatis,  sed  temperate  ac 
probe  elatis.     Ne  vultu  quidem  in  audaciam  erecto,  &c. 

82  Cypr.  de  Orat.  Dom.  p.  140. 
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mindcd  by  noise  and  clamour,  who  sees  the  thoughts 
of  men.  It  appcars  from  these  cautions,  that  men 
were  apt  to  run  into  disorders  and  excesscs  in  the 
manner  of  expressing  the  external  part  of  their  de- 
votions,  which  needed  such  rules  and  admonitions 
to  direct  them  in  the  purest  ages.  And  it  appears 
yet  more  from  St.  Chrysostom,  who  has  several 
sharp  and  severe  invectives  against  some,  who  ac- 
customing  themselves  to  see  the  Roman  games  and 
plays,  brought  the  manners  of  the  stage  into  the 
church,  and  corrupted  their  devotions  with  theatri- 
cal  gestures.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  relate  a  few 
words  out  of  a  single  passage*3  in  one  of  his  homi- 
lies  to  this  purpose.  O  unhappy  wretch,  says  he, 
thou  oughtest  with  reverence  and  fear  to  send  up 
the  angelical  hymn,  and  with  trembling  make  con- 
fession  to  God,  and  thcreby  ask  pardon  of  thy  of- 
fences.  Instead  of  this,  thou  bringest  into  the 
church  the  manners  of  mimics  and  dancers,  by  a 
disorderly  tossing  up  thy  hands,  and  beating  with 
thy  feet,  and  agitation  of  thy  whole  body.  Dost 
thou  not  consider,  that  the  Lord  himself  is  present, 
who  mcasures  every  man's  motions,  and  examines 
their  consciences  ?  Dost  thou  not  consider,  that 
the  angels  stand  by  this  tremendous  table,  and  sur- 
round  it  with  fear?  But  thou  considerest  none  of 
these  things,  because  thy  mind  is  blinded  with 
what  thou  hast  heard  and  seen  in  the  theatres  ;  and 
the  things  which  are  done  there  thou  bringest  into 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  with 
insignificant  clamours  bewrayest  the  disorder  of  thy 
soul.  How  canst  thou  expect  to  incline  God  to 
mercy,  who  offerest  thy  prayer  with  such  contcmpt? 
Thou  sayest,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me,  whilst  thy 
behaviour  proclaims  itself  a  stranger  to  mercy. 
Thou  criest  out,  Lord,  save  me,  whilst  the  whole 
deportment  of  thy  body  is  in  opposition  to  salva- 
tion.  For  what  can  those  hands,  which  are  al- 
ways  tossed  up  on  high,  and  disorderly  rolled 
about,  contribute  toward  prayer  ?  What  use  can 
there  be  in  vehcment  clamour,  and  violent  impulse 
of  spirit,  that  has  nothing  in  it  but  sound  and  noise 
without  signification  ?  These  are  more  the  prac- 
tices  of  strumpets  on  the  high-way,  or  actors  on  the 
theatre.  And  how  darest  thou  to  mingle  the  sports 
of  devils  with  that  doxology,  whereby  angels  glo- 
rify  God?  Thus  far  St.  Chrysostom  in  his  warmth 
and  zeal  against  the  corruptions  that  were  creeping 
in  upon  devotion  by  absurd  and  ridiculous  gestures. 
And  this  shows  us  abundantly,  that  as  the  an- 
cients  vvere  no  way  averse  to  any  rites  and  cere- 
monies,  habits  or  gestures,  that  were  decent  and 
significant  in  their  own  nature,  and  had  any  real 
tendency  toward  piety  ;  so  they  were  utter  enemies 


to  such  as  were  insignificant  and  trivial,  light  and 
theatrical,  and  discountenanccd  them  as  the  effecls 
of  superstition  or  vanity,  arising  from  misapprc- 
hensions  of  religion  or  evil  customs  of  the  world, 
which  they  laboured  to  extirpate,  but  could  not  al- 
ways  conquer ;  men's  corrupt  inclinations  disposing 
them  to  commute  the  great  things  of  religion  for 
those  that  were  small  in  comparison,  and  sometimes 
for  those  which  were  a  real  detriment  and  disad- 
vantage  to  it,  as  in  the  cases  now  before  us. 

But  to  pass  by  irregularities,  and  Sect  ]2 
proceed  with  the  observations  of  the  ,1°«,^™°™^ 
church.  This  were  a  proper  place  to  lo  ttie  church' 
take  notice  of  several  other  usages,  whereby  they 
expressed  their  reverence  to  God  at  their  first  en- 
trance  into  the  church.  But  because  some  of  these 
have  been  already  considered  in  a  former  Book,84 
where  we  speak  of  the  respect  and  reverence  which 
the  primitive  Christians  paid  to  their  churches,  I 
shall  but  just  name  them  in  this  place.  Such  was 
the  ceremony  of  respect  used  by  kings  and  em- 
perors,  who  laid  aside  their  crowns  and  arms  and 
guards,  when  they  entered  into  the  house  of  the 
King  of  kings.  Of  which  I  have  only  this  further 
to  observe  here,  that  probably  it  was  done  in  imita- 
tion  of  the  old  Roman  magistrates,  who,  as  some 
authors  tell  us,95  were  wont  to  lay  aside  their  fasces 
and  other  ensigns  of  honour,  whenever  they  went 
into  the  schools  of  philosophy  at  Athens.  Such 
was  that  other  custom  of  respect  observed  by  the 
monks  of  Egypt,  who  put  off  their  shoes  when  they 
went  into  the  house  of  God:  but  this,  I  showcd, 
was  only  a  topical  custom  peculiar  to  that  nation, 
and  not  a  general  one  reaching  the  whole  church. 
I  observed  also,  that  there  are  some  reasons  to  be- 
lieve  the  ancients  used  the  ceremony  of  bowing  to- 
wards  the  altar  at  their  first  entrance  into  the 
church,  though  the  arguments  amount  only  to  a 
probability,  not  a  demonstration. 

It  is  more  certain,  that  the  bishop 


saluted  the  people  in  the  usual  form,  tJ,^l  [h|  ^0,' 
Pax  vobis,  Peace  be  with  you,  at  his  ^J^ttotht 


ie  ne( 
witti  Pax  vooie, 
his  entrance 

first  entrance  into  the  church.     For  c  urch- 

this  is  often  mentioned  by  St.  Chrysostom,86  who 

derives  it  from  apostolical  practice. 

St.  Chrysostom  also  mentions  an- 
other  very  laudable  custom,  and  he     Andecthe  peopie 
uses  all  his  rhetoric  to  promote  and  p°or,  who  stood  t>e- 

.  .  fore  tlie  ^ates  of  the 

encourage  the  practice  of  lt ;  which  church  for  tws  pur- 

o  x  '  pose. 

was,  the  people's  giving  alms  to  the 
poor,  at  their  first  entrance  into  the  church.     For 
this  reason,  says  he,  our  forefathers  appointed  the 
poor  to  stand  before  the  doors  of  our  churches,  that 
the  sight  of  them  might  provoke  the  most  backward 


83  Chrys.  Hom.  1.  de  Verbis  Esai.  t.  3.  p.  836.   Vid.  Hom. 
19.  in  Mat.  p.  195. 
et  Buok  VIII.  chap.  10. 


85  Vid.  Pool,  Synops.  Criticor.  in  2  Reg.  v.  9. 
80  Chrys.  Houi.  36.  in  1  Cor.  p.  652.     Hom.  3.  in  Colos. 
p.  1338. 
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and  inhuman  soul  to  compassion.8*     And  as  by  law 

and  custom  we  have  fountains  before  our  oratories, 
that  they  who  go  in  to  worship  God,  may  first  wash 
their  hands,  and  so  lift  tliem  up  in  prayer;  so  our 
ancestors,  instead  of  fountains  and  cisterns,  plaeed 
the  poor  before  the  doors  of  the  church ;  that  as  we 
wash  our  hands  in  water,  so  we  should  cleanse  our 
souls  by  beneficence  and  charity  first,  and  then  go 
and  offer  up  our  prayers.  For  water  is  not  more 
adapted  by  nature  to  wash  away  the  spots  of  the 
body,  than  the  power  of  alms-deeds  is  to  cleanse  the 
filth  of  the  soul.  As,  therefore,  you  dare  not  go  in 
to  pray  with  unwashen  hands,  though  this  be  but  a 
small  offence ;  so  neither  should  you  without  alms 
ever  enter  the  church  for  prayer.  You,  many  times, 
when  your  hands  are  clean,  will  not  lift  them  up  to 
God,  before  you  have  washed  them  in  water;  so 
prevalcnt  is  the  force  of  custom  with  us :  let  us 
therefore  do  the  same  with  respect  to  alms-deeds : 
and  though  we  are  not  conscious  to  ourselves  of  any 
great  and  heinous  crimes,  yet  let  us  by  charity  clear 
our  consciences  of  lesser  spots  and  blemishes,  which 
we  contract  in  our  daily  busir.ess  and  conversation. 
So  again  in  another  place,88  expounding  those  words, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  appear  before  the  Lord  empty :" 
These  things,  says  he,  were  spoken  to  the  Jews ;  and 
how  much  more  to  us  !  Therefore  the  poor  stand  be- 
fore  the  doors  of  the  church,  that  no  one  should  go  in 
empty,  but  enter  securely  with  charity  for  his  com- 
panion.  You  go  into  the  church  to  obtain  mercy : 
first,  show  mercy  :  make  God  your  debtor,  and  then 
you  may  ask  of  him,  and  receive  with  usury.  We 
are  not  heard  barely  for  the  lifting  up  our  hands. 
Stretch  forth  your  hands,  not  only  to  heaven,  but 
to  the  hands  of  the  poor :  if  you  stretch  out  your 
hands  to  the  poor,  you  touch  the  very  height  of 
heaven.  For  He  that  sits  there,  receives  your  alms  : 
but  if  you  lift  up  barren  hands,  it  profits  nothing. 
He  repeats  the  same89  in  other  places,  which  shows, 
that  it  was  an  excellent  custom  prevailing  among 
them,  and  carefully  recommended  as  a  just  prepar- 
ation  for  prayer,  among  many  other  moral  qualifica- 
tions  for  this  duty,  which  being  vulgar  and  commonly 
known,  I  need  not  insist  upon  them  in  this  place. 
„  .  ,  There  was  one  observation  more, 

Sect.  13. 

sJpVed 'owariVhe  which  must  not  be  omitted,  because  it 
"asons^for  this      was  a  ceremony  almost  of  general  use 

practice.  an(j    practjce  .    an(J  tna(;  waSj  the    CUS- 


tom  of  turning  their  faces  to  the  east  in  their  Bolemn 

adorations.  The  original  of  this  custom  seems  to 
be  dcrived  from  the  ceremonies  of  baptism,  in 
which,  as  has  been  Bhowed  before,"  it  was  osuaJ  to 

renounce  the  devil  with  thcir  faces  to  the  west,  and 
then  turn  about  to  the  east,  and  make  their  cove- 
nant  with  Christ ;  froin  whence,  I  conceive,  it  be- 
came  their  common  custom  to  worship  God  after 
the  same  way  that  they  had  first  entered  into  covc- 
nant  with  him.  The  ancients  give  several  reasons 
for  this  custom,  but  they  all  seem  to  glance  at  this 
one.  Some  say,  the  east  was  the  symbol  of  Christ, 
who  was  called  the  Orient,  and  Light,  and  Sun  of 
righteousness,  in  Scripture  :  and  therefore,  since 
they  must  worship  tovvard  some  quarter  of  the 
world,  they  chose  that  which  led  them  to  Christ  by 
symbolical  representation.  As  Tertullian  tells  us 
in  one  place,91  that  in  fact  they  worshipped  toward 
the  east,  wbich  made  the  heathen  suspect  that  they 
worshipped  the  rising  sun;  so  in  another  place02 
he  says,  The  east  was  the  figure  of  Christ,  and  there- 
fore  both  their  churches  and  their  prayers  were  di- 
rected  that  way.  Clemens  Alexandrinus ra  says, 
They  worshipped  toward  the  east,  because  the  east 
is  the  image  of  our  spiritual  nativity,  and  from 
thence  the  light  first  arises  and  shines  out  of  dark- 
ness,  and  the  day  of  true  knowledge,  after  the  n:an- 
ner  of  the  sun,  arises  upon  those  who  lie  buried  in 
ignorance.  And  St.  Austin,91  When  we  stand  at 
our  prayers,  we  turn  to  the  east,  whence  the  hea- 
vens,  or  the  light  of  heaven  arises  :  not  as  if  God 
was  only  there,  and  had  forsaken  all  other  parts  of 
the  world,  but  to  put  ourselves  in  mind  of  turning 
to  a  more  excellent  nature,  that  is,  to  the  Lord. 
This  reason  exactly  falls  in  with  that  which  is  given 
for  turning  to  the  east,  when  they  covenanted  with 
Christ  in  the  solemnities  of  baptism. 

2.  Another  reason  given  for  it  by  some,  is,  that 
the  east  was  the  place  of  paradise,  our  ancient  habit- 
ation  and  country,  which  we  lost  in  the  first  Adam 
by  the  fall,  andwhither  we  hope  to  be  restored  again, 
as  to  our  native  abode  and  rest,  in  the  Second  Adam, 
Christ  our  Saviour.  This  reason  is  given  by  Gre- 
gory  Nyssen95  and  St.  Basil,96  and  by  the  author  of 
the  Constitutions,97  and  the  author  of  the  Questions 
and  Answers  to  Antiochus  among  the  works  of 
Athanasius,98  together  with  Chrysostom,  (as  he  is 
cited  by  Cotelerius  "  and  Gregentius,100)  and  many 


87  Chrys.  Hom.  25.  de  Verbis  Apost.  t.  5.  p.  369. 

88  Chrys.  Hom.  1.  in  2  Tim.  p.  1631. 

99  Chrys.  Hom.  9.  de  Poenitent.  t.  1.  p.  70-1. 

90  Book  XI.  chap.  vii.  sect.  4. 

91  Tertul.  Apol.  cap.  16.  Inde  suspicio,  quod  innotuerit 
nos  ad  orientis  regionem  precari. 

92  Id.  cont.  Valentin.  cap.  3.  Nostra;  columba:  domus 
simplex,  etiam  in  editis  semper  et  apertis  et  ad  lucem  :  amat 
figuram  Spiritus  Sancti,  orientem  Christi  figuram. 

93  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  7.  p.  856. 

94  Aug.  de  Serm.  Dom.  in  Monte,  lib.  2.  cap.  5.    Cum  ad 


orationes  stamus,  ad  orientem  convertimur,  unde  eoelum 
surgit,  &c.  ut  admoneatur  animus  ad  naturam  excellenti- 
orem  se  convertere,  id  est,  ad  Dominum. 

95  Nyss.  Hom.  5.  de  Orat.  Dom.  t.  1.  p.  755. 

96  Basil.  de  Spir.  Sanct.  cap.  27. 

97  Constit.  lib.  2.  cap.  57. 

99  Athan.  Quaest.  ad  Antioch.  qu.  37. 

99  Coteler.  Not.  in  Constitut.  lib.  2.  cap.  57.  Ex  Chrys. 
in  Dan.  vi.  10. 

ioo  Gregent.  Disput.  cum  Herbano  Judaeo.  Bibl.  Patr  t. 
1.  p.  217.  Gr.  Lat. 
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others.  Now,  this  is  the  very  reason  assigned  by 
St.  Cyril  for  turning  to  the  east,  when  they  cove- 
nanted  with  Christ,  and  celebrated  the  mysteries  of 
baptism.  So  that  hitherto  we  find  a  clear  relation 
of  these  ceremonies  one  to  the  other,  and  a  perfect 
agreement  between  them. 

3.  Another  reason  assigned  for  this  custom,  was, 
that  the  east  was  the  most  honourable  part  of  the 
creation,  as  being  the  seat  of  light  and  brightness. 
The  author  of  the  Questions  and  Answers  to  the 
Orthodox  ""  gives  this  reason  for  it :  We  set  apart, 
says  he,  the  most  honourable  things  to  the  honour 
of  God  :  and  the  east,  in  the  opinion  of  men,  is  the 
most  honourable  part  of  the  creation  :  we  therefore 
in  time  of  prayer  turn  our  faces  to  the  east ;  as  we 
sign  those  in  the  name  of  Christ,  that  need  con- 
signation,  with  the  right  hand,  because  it  is  deemed 
more  honourable  than  the  left,  though  it  differ  only 
in  position,  not  in  nature.  And  Lactantius,  without 
taking  any  particular  notice  of  this  custom,  makes 
this  general  observation,  That  the  east  waslw  more 
peculiarly  aseribed  to  God,  because  he  was  the 
fountain  of  light,  and  illuminator  of  all  things,  and 
because  he  makes  us  rise  to  etcrnal  life.  But  the 
wcst  was  ascribed  to  that  wicked  and  depraved  spirit 
the  devil,  because  he  hides  the  light,  and  induces 
darkness  always  upon  men,and  makes  them  fall  and 
perish  in  their  sins.  Now,  this  is  a  reason  that 
cqtially  holds  for  turning  to  the  east  in  baptism,  as 
wcll  as  their  daily  devotion. 

4.  There  is  one  reason  more  assigned  for  it,  which 
is,  that  Christ  made  his  appearance  on  earth  in  the 
East,  and  there  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there  will 
appear  again  at  the  last  day.  This  is  one  of  the 
three  answers,  which  the  author  of  the  Questions 
to  Antiochus,under  the  name  of  Athanasius,103  orders 
to  be  given  to  this  question  :  If  a  Christian  ask  the 
question,  he  is  to  be  told,  They  looked  toward  para- 
dise,  beseeching  God  to  restore  them  to  their  ancient 
country  and  region,  from  whence  they  were  expel- 
led.  If  a  heathen  put  the  question,  the  answer 
should  be,  Because  God  is  the  true  Light,  for  which 
reason,  when  they  looked  upon  the  created  light, 
they  did  not  worship  it,  but  the  Creator  of  it.  If  the 
question  was  proposed  by  a  Jew,  he  should  be  told, 
They  did  it  because  the  Holy  Ghost  had  said  by 
David,  "  We  will  worship  toward  the  place  where 
thy  feet  stood,  O  Lord,"  Psal.  cxxxii.  7,  meaning  the 
place  where  Christ  was  born,  and  lived,  and  was 
crucified,  and  rose  again,  and  ascended  into  heaven. 
Which  seems  also  to  be  intimated  by  St.  Hilary  on 


those  words  of  the  6/th  Psalm,  according  to  the 
translation  of  the  Septuagint,  "  Sing  unto  God,  who 
ascended  above  the  heaven  of  heavens"  in  the  east. 
The  honour  of  God,  says  he,104  who  ascended  above 
the  heaven  of  heavens  in  the  east,  is  now  reason- 
ably  required  :  and  for  that  reason  toward  the  east, 
because  he,  according  to  the  prophet,  is  the  East  or 
Morning  from  on  high ;  that  he,  returning  to  the 
place  whence  he  descended,  might  be  known  to  be 
the  Orient  Light,  who  shall  hereafter  be  the  Author 
of  men's  rising  to  the  same  ascent  of  a  celestial  ha- 
bitation. 

These  several  reasons  have  all  a  peculiar  refer- 
ence  to  Christ:  and  therefore,  as  Christians  first  used 
the  ceremony  of  turning  to  the  east,  when  they  en- 
tered  into  covenant  with  Christ  in  baptism ;  so  it  is 
probable,  thatfrom  thence  they  derived  this  custom 
of  turning  to  the  east  in  all  their  solemn  adorations. 
But  whether  this  were  so  or  not,  we  are  sure  there 
was  such  a  general  custom  among  them,  and  that 
it  was  founded  upon  some  or  all  the  reasons  that 
have  been  mentioned ;  which  is  as  much  as  is  neces- 
sary  to  be  said  here  for  the  illustration  of  it. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OF  THE  TIMES  OF  THEIR  RELIGIOUS  ASSEMBLIES, 
AND  THE  SEVERAL  PARTS  OF  DIVINE  SERVICE 
PERFORMED  IN  THEM. 

There    remains    one    circumstance 

more  of  Divine  worship,  which  I  have     no  cerimk  mi» 

purposely  reserved  for  this  place,  be-  '"•,  «cepT  uponTne 

V         ,  .  »      .  ,,     Lord'.  duy,  in  time. 

cause  the    consideration  of   lt  will  •>'  pi-rwcution,  ibr 

the  two  nrst  ages. 

lead  us  to  the  several  parts  of  the 
worship  itself;  that  is,  the  circumstance  of  time : 
concerning  which  it  may  be  inquired,  how  often 
they  met  in  a  week,  and  how  often  they  rhet  in 
a  day,  for  Divine  worship  ?  Now,  no  general  an- 
swer  can  be  given  to  these  questions,  because 
the  times  of  their  assemblies  varied  according  to 
the  different  state  and  ages  of  the  church.  At 
first,  learned  men  think,  they  held  assemblies  every 
day  in  the  apostles'  time,  and  whilst  the  Jewish 
temple  stood;  for  we  read  of  the  apostles  going 
up  to  the  temple  at  the  ninth  hour,  being  the  hour 
of  prayer,  Acts  iii.  I.  And  of  their  "continuing 
daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking 
bread  from  house  to  house,"  or  in  their  house,  mean- 


101  Justin.  Quaest.  ad  Orthodox.  qu.  118. 

102  Lact.  lib.  2.  cap.  10.  Oriens  Deo  accensetur,  quia 
ipse  luminis  fons,  et  illustrator  est  rerum,  et  quod  oriri  nos 
faciat  ad  vitam  aeternam.  Occidens  autem  conturbatae  illi 
pravaeque  menti  ascribitur,  quod  lumen  abscondat,  quod 
tenebras  seinper  inducat,  et  quod  homines  faciat  occidere  ac 
interire  peccatis. 


103  Athan.  Quaest.  ad  Antioch.  qu.  37. 

104  Hilar.  in  Psal.  l.xvii.  p.  242.   Competenter  nunc  ascen- 
dentis  super  ccelum  cceli  ad  orientem  Dei  honor  poscitur. 

Ad  orientem  vero   idcirco,  quia  ipse  secundum   pro- 

phetam  oriens  ex  alto  sit  :  ut  regressus  eo  unde  descenderat, 
oriens  nosceretur,  ipseque  sit  hominibus  in  hunc  coelestis 
sedis  ascensum  rursus  autor  oriundi. 
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ing  the  cliurch,  or  house  of  prayer,  as  otlurs  rendei 
it,  Acts  ii.  46.  Though  their  most  solemn  meetings 
were  on  "  the  first  day  of  thc  week,"  or  the  Lord's 
day,  Actsxx.  7;  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  In  after  ages,  vvhen 
the  persecutions  grew  warm,  they  are  thought  to 
have  confined  themselves  to  the  Lord's  day.  For 
the  confession  which  Fliny '  took  from  the  mouths 
of  some  apostatizing  Christians,  mentions  no  other : 
they  confessed  to  him,  that  the  sum  of  their  crime 
or  error  was,  that  they  were  used  to  meet  on  a  cer- 
tain  stated  day,  before  it  was  light,  and  sing  a  hymn 
to  Christ,  as  to  their  God ;  and  to  bind  themselves 
by  a  covenant,  or  sacrament,  not  unto  any  wicked- 
ness,  but  that  they  would  not  commit  any  theft,  or 
robbery,  or  adultery,  or  break  their  faith,  or  deny 
what  was  committed  to  their  trust;  after  which 
they  were  used  to  break  up  their  assembly,  and 
return  again  to  a  common  feast.  Which  is  a  plain 
description  of  their  worship,  and  communion  and 
love-feast,  called  agape,  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  no 
other.  And  so  Justin  Martyr,2  describing  the  Chris- 
tian  worship,  says,  That  on  the  day  called  Sunday, 
there  was  a  general  meeting  of  all  that  lived  both 
in  city  and  country,  when  they  had  the  Scriptures 
read,  and  a  sermon  preached,  and  prayers,  and  the 
communion  ;  but  he  mentions  no  assembly  for  pub- 
lic  worship  on  any  other  day :  whence  learned  men3 
have  concluded,  that  in  his  time  the  church  ob- 
served  no  other  days  of  solemn  assemblies,  but  only 
the  Lord's  day.  His  silence  as  to  all  others,  is  a 
negative  argument  against  them,  unless  perhaps 
some  distinction  may  be  made  betvveen  the  general 
assembly  of  both  city  and  country  on  the  Lord's 
day,  and  the  particular  assemblies  of  the  city  Chris- 
tians  (who  had  better  opportunities  to  meet)  on 
other  days :  which  distinction  we  often  meet  with 
in  the  following  ages,  when  Christianity  was  come 
to  its  maturity  and  perfection. 

.  .  .  However,  it  was  not  long  after  Jus- 

thJsfa.ion^lyt  tin  Martyr's  time  before,  we  are  sure, 


dmX  meeting  solemnly  for  Divine  worship 


days    and    Fridays, 
and     what     Divin 

fornwd  on  those  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  which 
days  are  commonly  called  stationary 
days,  because  they  continued  their  assemblies  on 
these  days  to  a  great  length,  till  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon ;  for  which  reason  they  had  also  the 
name  of  semi-jejunia,  or  half-fasts,  in  opposition  to 
the  Lent  fast,  which  always  held  till  evening ;  and 


jejunia  quar/ie  and  scxtceferia,  the  fasts  of  tlie  fourth 
and  sixth  days  of  the  wcek,  that  is,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays.  These  are  first  mentioned  by  Tertullian, 
and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Origen,  and  after 
them,  by  most  other  writers,  as  fast-days  generally 
observed  by  the  church.  But  I  consider  them  not 
herc  as  fasts,  (which  will  be  more  properly  done 
undcr  another  head,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
fasts  and  festivals  of  the  church,)  but  here  only  look 
upon  them  as  days  of  religious  assembly,  to  discover 
vvliat  public  Divine  worship  was  performedon  them. 
And  for  this  we  are  chiefly  beholden  to  Tertullian, 
who  assures  us,  That  on  these  days  they  always 
celebrated  the  communion ;  from  whcnce  we  may 
infer,  that  the  same  service  was  performed  on  these 
days  as  on  the  Lord's  day,  unless  perhaps  the  ser- 
mon  was  wanting.  Some  there  vvere,  he  says,  vvho 
objected  against  receiving  the  communion  on  these 
days,  because  they  were  scrupulously  afraid  they 
should  break  their  fast  by  eating  and  drinking  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist ;  and  therefore  they 
chose4  rather  to  absent  themselves  from  the  obla- 
tion  prayers,  than  break  their  fast,  as  they  imagined, 
by  receiving  the  eucharist.  Whom  he  undeceives 
by  telling  them,  that  to  receive  the  eucharist  on 
such  days  would  be  no  infringement  of  their  fast, 
but  bind  them  closer  to  God ;  their  station  would 
be  so  much  the  more  solemn  for  their  standing  at 
the  altar  of  God ;  they  might  receive  the  body  of 
the  Lord,  and  preserve  their  fast  too ;  and  so  both 
would  be  safe,  whilst  they  both  participated  of  the 
sacrifice  and  discharged  their  other  obligation. 
Since,  therefore,  they  received  the  eucharist  on  these 
days,  we  may  conclude  they  had  all  the  prayers  of 
the  communion  office,  and  what  other  offices  were 
wont  to  go  before  them,  as  the  psalmody,  and  read- 
ing  of  the  Scriptures,  and  prayers  for  the  catechu- 
mens  and  penitents,  which,  together  with  the  ser- 
mons,  were  the  whole  service  for  the  Lord's  day. 
But,  because  even  all  this  could  not  take  up  near 
so  much  time,  as  must  needs  be  spent  in  these  sta- 
tions,  it  seems  most.  probable,  thatin  two  particulars 
they  much  enlarged  their  service  on  these  days,  that 
is,  in  their  psalmody,  and  private  prayers  and  con- 
fession  of  their  sins.  The  psalms,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  were  sometimes  lengthened  to  an  in- 
definite  number,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  more, 
as  the  occasion  of  a  vigil  or  a  fast  required,  and  be- 
tween  every  psalm  they  had  liberty  to  meditate  and 


1  Plin.  lib.  10.  Ep.  97.  Affirmabant,  autem,  hanc  fuisse 
summam  vel  culpae  suae,  vel  erroris,  quod  essent  soliti  stato 
clie  ante  lucem  convenire  :  carmenque  Christo,  quasi  Deo, 
dicere  secum  invicem ;  seque  sacramento  non  in  scelus 
aliquod  obstringere,  sed  ne  fitrta,  ne  latrocinia,  ne  adulteria 
committerent :  quibus  peractis,  morem  sibi  discedendi  fu- 
isse,  rursusque  coeundi  ad  capiendum  cibum,  &c. 

2  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  98.  T;j  tov  r)Xiov  Xtyofiivri  rtfiipa 
travTwv  KaTa  iroXei^  r)  dypoiit  fxtvovTtov  eiri  to  ccuto  crvvi- 
\tv<ris  yivnai,  &c. 


3  Coteler.  in  Constitut.  Apost.  lib.  2.  cap.  59. 

4  Tertul.  de  Oratione,  cap.  14.  Similiter  de  stationum 
diebus  non  putaut  plerique  sacrificiorum  orationibus  inter- 
veniendum,  quod  statio  solvenda  sit  accepto  corpore  Do- 
mini.  Ergo  devotum  Deo  obsequium  eucharistia  resolvit, 
an  magis  Deo  obligat?  Nonne  solennior  erit  statio  tua,  si 
et  ad  aram  Dei  steteris?  Accepto  corpnre  Domini,  et  re 
servata,  utrumque  salvum  est,  et  participatio  sacrificii  et 
executio  officii.  Some  editions  read  it,  reservato,  instead 
of re  servata. 
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fall  to  their  private  prayers  :  and  by  these  two  exer- 
cises,  so  lengthened  and  repeated,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive  how  the  longest  station  might  be  employed. 
Socrates5  says,  At  Alexandria  on  these  days  they 
had  sermons  and  all  other  service  used  at  other 
times,  except  the  communion.  But  admitting  they 
had  the  whole  service  entire,  as  on  the  Lord's  day, 
yet  it  was  not  commensurate  to  the  time  of  their 
stations,  unless  we  suppose  their  psalmody  and  pri- 
vate  devotions  in  the  church  to  be  enlarged  on  those 
days  to  a  greater  length,  than  was  usual  in  ordinary 
service. 

St.  Basil"  agrees  with  Tertullian  in  making  these 
days  not  only  fasts,  but  communion  days ;  for,  reck- 
oning  up  how  many  days  in  the  week  they  received 
the  communion,  he  makes  Wednesday  and  Friday 
to  be  two  of  the  number.  Yet  still  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  what  business  they  could  have  to  detain 
them  so  long  in  the  church  ;  since  their  collects  and 
public  prayers  were  but  few  in  comparison;  and 
therefore  it  seems  most  probable,  that  a  competent 
share  of  this  time  was  spent  in  psalmody,  and,  as  I 
find  a  learned  person7  inclined  to  think,  in  private 
devotions,  which  alvvays  had  a  share  in  their  service, 
aud  was  generally  intermixed  with  their  singing  of 
psalms,  as  shall  be  showed  in  their  proper  places. 
See  Book  XIV.  chap.  1.  Book  XV.  chap.  1.  sect.  I. 
sect.  3  ^e  a'so  nno-  'n  ancient  writers  fre- 

-  '"i,  u>,°VdeVuy  quent  mention  made  of  religious  as- 
MjrniVntj^a^fSy  semblies  on  the  Saturday,  or  seventh 
day  of  the  week,  which  was  the  Jewish 
snbbath.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  either  the  original 
of  this  practice,  or  the  reasons  of  it,  because  the 
writers  of  the  first  ages  are  altogether  silent  about 
it.  In  the  Latin  churches  (excepting  Milan)  it  was 
kept  as  a  fast ;  but  in  all  the  Greek  churches  as  a 
festival :  I  consider  it  here  only  as  a  day  of  public 
Divine  service,  on  which,  as  the  authors  who  men- 
tion  it  assure  us,  all  the  same  offices  were  performed 
as  were  used  to  be  on  the  Lord's  day.  For  Atha- 
nasius,8  who  is  one  of  the  first  that  mer.tions  it, 
says,  They  met  on  the  sabbath,  not  that  they  were 
infected  with  Judaism,  but  to  worship  Jesus,  the 
Lord  of  the  sabbath.  And  Timotheus,  one  of  his 
successors  in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  says,  The  com- 
munion9  was  administered  on  this  day,  as  on  the 


Lord's  day.  Which  were  the  only  days  in  the  week 
that  the  communion  was  received  by  the  Christians 
of  his  time  at  Alexandria.  Socrates 10  is  a  little  more 
particular  about  the  service :  for  he  says,  In  their 
assemblies  on  this  day  they  celebrated  the  commu- 
nion ;  only  the  churches  of  Egypt  and  Thebais  dif- 
fered  in  this  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  even 
from  their  neighbours  at  Alexandria,  that  they  had 
the  communion  at  evening  service.  In  another 
place,  speaking  of  the  churches  of  Constantinople 
in  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  he  reckons  Saturday" 
and  Lord's  day  the  two  great  weekly  festivals,  on 
which  they  always  held  church  assemblies.  And 
Cassian12  takes  notice  of  the  Egyptian  churches, 
that  among  them  the  service  of  the  Lord's  day  and 
the  sabbath  was  always  the  same ;  for  they  had  the 
lessons  then  read  out  of  the  New  Testament  only, 
one  out  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  other  out  of  the 
Epistles  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  whereas,  on 
other  days  they  had  them  partly  out  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  partly  out  of  the  New.  In  another 
place  he  observes,13  That  in  the  monasteries  of  Egypt 
and  Thebais,  they  had  no  public  assemblies  on  other 
days,  besides  morning  and  evening,  except  upon 
Saturday  and  the  Lord's  day,  when  they  met  at 
three  o'clock,  that  is,  nine  in  the  morning,  to  cele- 
brate  the  communion.  In  the  council  of  Laodicea 
there  are  three  canons  to  the  same  purpose.  One  H 
appoints  the  Gospels,  with  the  o*  ner  Scriptures,  to 
be  read  upon  this  day.  Another,1 '  That  the  oblation 
of  the  bread  in  the  eucharist  shall  not  be  made  all 
the  time  of  Lent,  except  on  the  sabbath  and  the 
Lord's  day.  Which  implies  that  those  were  com- 
munion  days,  and  kept  as  festivals,  even  in  Lent 
itself.  And  for  the  same  reason  a  third  canon16  or- 
ders,  That  no  festivals  of  martyrs  should  be  kept 
in  Lent,  but  only  commemorations  of  the  martyrs 
be  made  on  the  sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day.  The 
only  difference  that  was  then  made  between  the  sab- 
bath  and  the  Lord's  day,  was,  that  Christians  were 
not  obliged  to  rest  from  bodily 17  labour  on  the  sab- 
bath,  but  might  work  on  that  day,  (so  far  as  Divine 
service  would  permit,)  giving  preference  in  this  re- 
spect  to  the  Lord's  day,  whereon  they  were  to  rest 
as  Christians.  And  if  any  transgressed  these  rules 
about  working  on  the  sabbath,  they  were  to  be 


»  Socrat.  lib.  5.  cap.  22.         6  Basil.  Ep.  289.  t.  3.  p.  278. 
'  Stillingfleet,  Orig.  Britan.  p.  224. 

8  Homil.  de  Semente,  t.  1.  p.  1060. 

9  Timoth.  Ep.  Canon.  can.  13.  ap.  Bevereg.  Pandect.  t.  2. 

10  Socrat.  lib.  5.  cap.  22.  "  Ibid.  lib.  6.  cap.  8. 

12  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  In  die  vero  sabbati  vel 
Dominico  utrasque  lectiones  de  Novo  recitant  Testamento, 
id  est,  uuam  de  Apostolo  vel  Actibus  Apostolorum,  etaliam 
de  Evangeliis. 

13  Cassian.  lib.  3.  cap.  2.  Exceptis  vespertinis  horis  ac 
nocturnis  congregationibus,  nulla  apud  eos  per  diem  solen- 
nitas,  absque  die  sabbati  vel  Dominica,  in  quibus  hora  tertia 
sacrae  cummuuionis  obtcntu  conveniunt. 


M  Conc.  Laodic.  can.  16.  Hipi  tov  iv  aafipaTw  evay- 
ye\ta  peTa  eTepwv  ypacpwv  dvayivwaKe a8ac. 

15  Ibid.  can.  49.  "Oti  oii  oei  t>;  TeaaapaKOOTtj  dpTov 
irpoa<pipeiv,  ei  pi]  iv  aaftfi&Tw  Kai  KvpiaKij  povov. 

16  Can.  51.  "Oti  ov  6ei  iv  TeaaapaKoaT-tj  /xapTvpwv  yeve- 
BXiov  eTriTeXeiv,  dXXa  twv  dyiwv  papTvpwv'  pveiav  iroieiv 
iv  Tots  aaftfiaTois  Kai  tct/ota/cats. 

17  Can.  29.  "Oti  ov  SeX  XptcrTiai/oiVs  iovSai^etv,  Kai  iu 
Ttu  cra/3/3aT0)  axoXdX,eiv,  dWa  epydX,eadai  auToi/s  iv  tjj 
aiiTij  ri/iipa"  t>]v  oe  KvptaKtiv  TrpoTipwvTas,  axpXdX^eiv  tos 
XptcrTtat/ot*  ti  6"e  evpefeiev  'lov&aiaTai,  laTwaav  dvddepa 
TTupu  XptcrTto, 
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deemed  Judaizers,  and  are  ordered  to  be  anathe- 
matized  by  another  canon  of  the  same  council.  By 
which  it  appcars  that  Saturday  was  kept  weekly  as 
a  day  of  public  worship,  but  not  as  a  Jewish  sab- 
bath.  Epiphanius19  mentions  it  likewise  as  a  day 
of  public  assemblies  in  somc  places,  but  not  in  all. 
St.  Basil19  says  it  was  one  of  the  four  days  in  the 
week,  on  which  in  his  time  they  received  the  com- 
munion.  By  all  which  we  may  perceive  that  the 
author  of  the  Constitutions  had  a  plain  regard  to 
the  practice  of  the  Eastern  church,  when  he  pre- 
scribed,  that  on  every  sabbath  save  one,  (that  is,  the 
Saturday  before  Easter  day,)  and  on  every  Lord's 
day,20  they  should  hold  religious  assemblies,  and 
keep  them  as  the  weekly  festivals  ;  that  is,  not  only 
with  psalmody,  and  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
common  prayers,  which  was  the  ordinary  service 
of  the  morning  and  evening  of  every  day ;  but  with 
sermons  also,  or  preaching  the  gospel,  and  the  of- 
fering  of  the  oblation,  and  reception  of  the  holy 
food ;  as  he  describes  the  service  of  the  sabbath 
and  Lord's  day  in  another  place.21 

Now,  as  these  were  the  two  great 

Howthey observ.  festivals  of  every  week,  so  they  were 

sabhath  a°.d  Lords  commonly  ushered  in  by  the  attend- 

day,   and  other  in- 

cidentai  festivais  of  ance  of  preceding  pernoctations  or 
vigils,  which,  as  harbingers,  went  be- 
fore  to  make  preparation  for  the  solemnities  of  the 
following  days.  These  vigils  were  much  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  common  nocturnal,  or  daily 
morning  prayer,  which  was  early,  before  it  was 
light ;  and  they  only  differed  from  the  usual  ante- 
lucan  service  in  this,  that  whereas  the  usual  morn- 
ing  service  never  began  till  after  midnight,  towards 
cock-crowing  in  the  morning,  these  vigils  were  a 
longer  service,  that  kept  the  congregation  at  church 
the  greatest  part  of  the  night.  These  the  Greeks 
called  iravvvxiSie ;  and  the  Latins,  pcrnoctationes 
and  pervigilia,  watchings  all  the  night.  St.  Chrysos- 
tom  often  speaks  of  these  :  Go  into  the  church,  says 
he,  and  there  see  the  poor  continuing  from  mid- 
night  to  break  of  day ;  go,  and  see  the  holy  pernoc- 
tations22  joining  day  and  night  together  :  behold  the 
people  of  Christ,  fearing  neither  by  night,  nor  by 
day,  the  tyranny  of  sleep  or  the  necessities  of  po- 
verty.  In  another  place23  he  calls  them  ndwvxoi 
Kai  SttiviKtXs  Taatig,  the  continued  and  perfect  night 
stations,  in  opposition  to  the  stations  by  day,  which 


werc  but  partial  and  impcrfect.  By  these,  licadds, 
you  imitatc  thc  station  of  tlic  angelical  clioir,  whilst 
you  offcr  up  aKaraTravzov  v/ivoXoyiav,  psalmody  and 
hymnodv  without  ecasing  to  your  Creator.  Oh  the 
wonderful  gifts  of  Christ!  The  armics  of  angcls 
sing  glory  to  God  above  :  and  on  earth  men,  keep- 
ing  their  choral  stations  in  the  church,  sing  the 
same  doxology  after  their  example.  The  cherubims 
above  cry  aloud,  "  lloly,  holy,  holy,"  in  the  Trisa- 
r/ion  hymn  ;  and  the  congrcgation  of  men  on  earth 
below  send  up  the  same  :  and  so  a  common  general 
assembly  is  made  of  the  inhabiters  of  heaven  and 
earth  together.  Their  thanksgiving  is  one  and  the 
samc,  their  exultation  the  same,  their  joyful  choral 
station  the  very  same.  In  which  words  he  plainly 
gives  us  to  understand,  that  the  angelical  hymn, 
"  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,"  and  the  cherubical 
hymn,  or  the  Trisagion,  as  it  was  called  from  the 
cherubims  thrice  repeating  the  first  words,  "  Holy, 
holy,  holy,"  were  part  of  their  sacred  service  in  these 
night  stations :  which,  as  I  observed  before,  were 
but  an  earlier  oblation  of  the  ordinary  morning  ser- 
vice,  wherein  we  shall  find  the  angelical  hymn 
amongst  other  parts  of  Divine  worship  always  ap- 
pointed  to  be  used. 

It  were  easy  to  make  a  long  discourse  here  of  the 
several  sorts  of  these  night  stations,  or  completer 
vigils  holding  all  the  night  through  ;  for  they  were 
sometimes  held  upon  extraordinary  occasions  of 
prayer,  upon  great  emergencies  and  necessities  of 
the  church ;  instances  of  which  the  curious  reader 
may  find  several  in  Chrysostom,21  and  St.  Austin,25 
and  Ruffin,26  and  Socrates,27  and  Sozomen,29  and 
Theodoret.29  Sometimes,  again,  they  were  kept  as 
anniversary  vigils  to  usher  in  the  greater  festivals 
of  the  Nativity,  Epiphany,  Resurrection,  and  As- 
cension  of  Christ,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  at  Pentecost ;  of  which  sort  there  is  mention 
made  in  Tertullian,30  Lactantius,31  Chrysostom,32 
Socrates,33  and  many  others.  But  the  vigils  we  are 
here  concerned  to  speak  of,  are  only  such  as  have 
some  relation  to  the  weekly  service,  of  which  num- 
ber  we  may  reckon  those  vigils  of  the  sabbath  and 
Lord's  day  the  chief,  because  they  returned  con- 
stantly  in  the  weekly  revolution.  Concerning 
which  we  have  not  only  the  forementioned  au- 
thority  of  Chrysostom,  but  several  others.  For 
Socrates,  giving  an  account  of  Athanasius's  escape 


19  Epiphan.  Epitom.  t.  1.  p.  1107.  "Ev  tkti  Sk  ToVots  kui 
iv  toIs  aafifiaoi  avvd^iii  kiriTikovatv. 

19  Basil.  Ep.  289.  ad  Caesaream  Patriciam.  So  Austin, 
Ep.  118.  Alibi  nullus  dies  omittitur,  quo  non  offeratur, 
alibi  sabbato  tantum  et  Dominico. 

*>  Constit.  lib.  5.  cap.  20.     It.  lib.  8.  cap.  23. 

21  Ibid.  lib.  2.  cap.  59.  p.  268. 

22  Chrys.  Hom.  4.  de  Verbis  Esaiee,  t.  3.  p.  865.  BXtVt 
Travwxioas  lepds  rjfx^pa  Kai  vvkti  crvvafpQtiaras. 

23  Id.  Hom.  1.  de  Verb.  Esai.  p.  834. 

*  Chrys.  Hom.  20.  de  Statuis,  t.  1.  p.  252.  et  Hom.  40.  in 
2  u 


Juventinum,  t.  1.  550. 

25  Aug.  Confess.  lib.  9.  cap.  7.  Ep.  119.  ad  Januarium. 

26  Ruffin.  lib.  1.  cap.  12.  lib.  2.  cap.  16. 

27  Socrat.  lib.  1.  cap.  37.  lib.  5.  cap.  11. 

28  Sozom.  lib.  2.  cap.  29.  lib.  3.  cap.  6. 

29  Theod.  lib.  1.  cap.  14. 

30  Tertul.  ad  Uxor.  lib.  2.  cap.  4. 

31  Lactant.  lib.  7.  cap.  19. 

32  Chrys.  Hom.  30.  in  Genes.  p.  424. 

33  Socrat.  lib.  7.  cap.  5.     Vid.  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Constant. 
lib.  4.  cap.  57.     Hieronym.  Com.  in  Mat.  xxv. 
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out  of  the  church  of  Alexandria  in  the  night,31  when 
the  church  was  beset  with  soldiers  to  take  him, 
says,  It  was  evening,  and  the  people  were  keeping 
their  nocturnal  vigils,  because  the  next  day  was  to 
be  a  synaxis,  or  church  assemhly.  Therefore  Atha- 
nasius,  fearing  lest  the  people  should  suffer  upon 
his  account,  bid  the  deacon  give  the  signal  or  call 
to  prayer,  and  he  commanded  a  psalm  to  be  sung, 
and  whilst  they  were  singing  their  psalmody,  the 
soldiers  were  quiet,  and  they  all  meanwhile  went 
out  at  one  door  of  the  church,  and  Athanasius  in 
the  midst  of  the  singers  escaped  untouched  and  fled 
to  Rome.  Athanasius  himself35  has  the  same  story 
in  his  Apology  for  his  Flight,  where  he  says,  some 
of  the  people  were  keeping  their  night  vigil,  ex- 
pecting  an  assembly  the  next  day.  And  Socrates 
in  another  place,  speaking  of  these  nocturnal  vigils 
kept  both  by  the  Axians  and  catholics,  says,  they 
held  them  against  the  weekly  festivals,  the  sabbath 
and  the  Lord's  day,"  on  which  days  there  were  uscd 
to  be  general  assemblies  of  the  church.  And  be- 
causc  the  Arians  were  allowed  no  churches  within 
the  walls,  they  sung  their  hymns  in  the  streets  and 
porticos  of  the  city  till  the  morning  light,  and  thcn 
went  out  to  their  mecting-places  without  the  gates. 
And  the  historian  obscrvcs,  That  Chrysostom,  fear- 
ing  the  Arians  might  gain  ground  upon  the  church 
bv  this  practice,  and  draw  away  some  of  the  more 
simple  people,  appointed  some  of  his  own  people, 
who  were  used  to  nocturnal  hymnody,  to  meet  in 
the  streets  after  the  same  manner ;  and  to  make 
the  solemnity  more  splendid,  the  empress  gave 
them  silver  crosses  to  set  their  lamps  in,  appoint- 
ing  one  of  her  own  eunuchs,  called  Brison,  to  be 
their  protector :  which  so  provoked  the  Arians, 
that  they  fcll  to  blows  upon  it,  and  Brison  and 
some  others  were  slain  in  the  engagement ;  which 
occasioned  the  emperor  wholly  to  put  down  those 
Arian  meetings,  and  leave  the  catholics  quietly  to 
go  on  with  their  vigils  in  the  churches,  as  they  had 
done  before.  From  these  accounts  we  may  easily 
collect,  both  that  there  were  such  weekly  vigils  fre- 
qnented  hy  the  more  zealous  and  religious  sort  of 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  East,  and  also  that  psalms 
and  hymns  and  prayers  were  the  exercises,  where- 
with  they  entertained  themselves  to  the  morning 
light.     I  might  add  many  other  testimonies  out  of 


Nazianzen37  and  other  Greek  writers,  but  these  are 
abundantly  sufficient  to  show  us  the  practice  of  the 
Oriental  church. 

For  the  Latin  church  wTe  have  the  authority  of 
St.  Jerom,  who,  interpreting  the  word  "  watchcr," 
in  Danicl,  says,  it  signifies  the  angels,  who  always 
watch,  and  are  ready  to  ohey  the  commands  of 
God  :  and  he  adds,3S  We  also,  by  our  frequent  per- 
noctations  or  night-watches,  imitate  the  office  of 
angels.  And  it  appears  from  him  further,  that 
women  and  virgins  frequented  this  service,  as  well 
as  men  ;  for  he  advises  Lceta39  to  inure  her  daugh- 
ter  to  these  solemn  pernoctations  ;  only  cautioning 
her  to  keep  a  guard  upon  her,  and  not  let  her  wan- 
der  from  her  side  ;  for  the  same  reason,  I  presume, 
for  which  the  council  of  Eliberis40  thought  fit  wholly 
to  forbid  women  the  observation  of  these  vigils,  be- 
cause  many,  under  pretence  of  prayer,  were  found 
to  commit  wickedness.  There  are  many  other  pas- 
sages  in  St.  Austin,  and  St.  Hilary,  and  other  Latin 
writers,  which  speak  of  vigils  ;  but  because  thcy 
may  be  understood  either  of  private  watchings  in 
prayers  at  home,  or  of  the  common  vigils  of  the  or- 
dinary  morning  prayer  before  day,  I  omit  them  in 
this  place  ;  only  alleging  that  of  St.  Ambrose,41 
whcre  he  seems  to  found  this  practice  upon  the 
imitation  of  Christ's  example  :  The  Lord  Jesus,  says 
he,  continued  all  night  in  prayer,  not  that  he  want- 
ed  the  help  of  prayer,  but  to  set  thee  an  example 
to  copy  after :  he  continued  all  night  praying  for 
thee,  that  thou  mightest  learn  after  what  manner 
to  pray  for  thyself. 

But  besides  these  stated  vigils  of  the  two  w~eekly 
festivals,  there  was  another  sort  of  incidental  ones, 
which  came  almost  every  week  throughout  the 
year,  or  at  least  were  very  frequent  in  some  parts 
of  it:  those  were  the  vigils  of  the  festivals  or  an- 
niversaries  of  the  martyrs.  Those  anniversaries, 
as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  wcre  always  in  great  re- 
pute,  and  observed  with  the  same  solemnities  of  Di- 
vine  worship,  as  the  sahbath  or  the  Lord's  day  ;  and 
therefore  their  vigils  were  also  celebrated  with  the 
same  ceremony,  as  the  vigils  or  night  stations  of 
the  two  great  weekly  festivals.  St.  Chrysostom  " 
is  an  undoubted  witness  of  this ;  for  in  a  homily 
made  upon  one  of  these  festivals,  he  takes  notice  of 
the  preceding    vigil,  that   had  continued   all    the 


34  Socrat.  lib.  2.  cap.  II. 

35  Athan.  Apol.  de  Fuga,  t.  1.  p.  716.  Tou  Xaou  tives 
iiravvu-^L^ov,  TrpoaBoKOj[j.ivtts  trui/u^f  a>s,  &c. 

36  Socrat.  lib.  6.  cap.  8. 

37  Naz.  Carm.  Iauibic.  18.  t.  2.  p.  218.  Orat.  11.  de 
Gorgonia,  t.  1.  p.  183. 

38  Hieron.  Com.  in  Dan.  iv.  13.  Significat  autem  angelos, 
quod  semper  vigilent,  et  ad  Dei  imperium  sint  parati. 
Unde  et  nos  crebris  pernoctationibus  imitamur  angelorum 
officia. 

33  Id.  Ep.  7.  ad  Lsetam.  Vigiliarum  dies  et  solennes  per- 
noctationes  sic  virguucula  nostra  celcbret,  ut  ne  transverso 


quidem  ungue  a  matre  discedat. 

*>  Conc.  Eliber.  can.  35.  Placuit  prohiberi,  ne  fceminae 
in  coemiterio  pervigilent ;  eo  quod  sa>pe  sub  obtentu  ora- 
tionis  latenter  scelera  committant. 

41  Ambr.  Serm.  19.  in  Psal.  cxviii.  ver.  147.  p.  740.  Per- 
noctabat  in  oratione  Dominus  Jesus,  non  indigens  precatio- 
nis  auxilio,  sed  statueus  tibi  imitationis  exemplum.  Ille 
pro  te  rogans  pernoctabat,  ut  tu  disceres  quomodo  pro  te 
rogares. 

42  Chrys.  Hom.  59.  m  Martyres,  t  5.  p.  779.  'E-n-oitjtraTE 
t>ji/  vuKTa  hfxtpav  Oldt  twv  iravvvyicuw  toxv  iEptov*  /i>/ 
7rmi'irraTE  -7ru,\ii>  t>'ji/  hp-ipav  vuktu  Oia  tT/s  uttirjs,  &c. 
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night:  Ye  have  tumed,  says  he,  the  night  into  day 
by  keeping  your  holy  statious  all  the  night :  do  not 
now  turn  the  day  iuto  night  agaiu  by  surfeiting,  and 
irunkenness,  and  lascivious  songs.  And  Sidonius 
Apollinaris4*  will  testify  the  same,  at  least  for  some 
part  of  the  western  church  ;  for,  writing  about  the 
fcstival  of  Justus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  he  thus  describes 
both  the  observation  of  the  day,  and  the  preccding 
vigil :  We  met,  says  he,  at  the  grave  of  St.  Justus; 
it  vvas  a  morning  procession  before  day ;  it  was  an 
anniversary  solemnity ;  the  confluence  of  people  of 
both  sexes  was  so  great,  that  the  church,  though 
very  capacious  and  surrounded  with  cloisters,  would 
not  contain  them.  When  the  service  of  the  vigil 
was  ended,  which  the  monks  and  clerical  singers 
performed  with  alternate  melody,  we  separated  for 
some  time*  but  went  not  very  far  away,  as  being  to 
meet  again  at  three  o'clock,  that  is,  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing,  when  the  priests  were  to  perform  Divine  service, 
that  is,  the  service  of  the  communion,  as  on  afestival. 
„  ,  And  now  that  we  have  mentioned 

Sect.  5. 

mStm/Thd^rif  tne  festivals  of  martyrs,  as  days  of 
f  mese^ice  »i'P?r-  public  religious  worship,  we  must  take 
formed  on  them.  notjce  0f  their  original,  to  find  out 
how  early  they  became  days  of  solemn  addresses  to 
God,  and  in  what  offices  of  Divine  service  their  ob- 
servation  consisted.  These  festivals  were  grown  so 
numerous  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret, 
that  they  tell  us,  it  was  not  once,  or  twice,  or  five 
times  in  a  year  that  they  celebrated  their  memorials, 
but  they  had  oftentimes  one  or  two  in  the  same 
week,"  which  occasioned  frequent  solemnities.  The 
original  of  them  is  at  least  to  be  carried  as  high  as 
the  time  of  Polycarp,  who  suffered  about  the  year 
168.  For  the  church  of  Smyrna,  (whereof  he  was 
bishop,)  in  their  epistle  to  the  church  of  Philome- 
lium,  recorded  by  Eusebius,"15  tell  them,  That  they 
intended,  if  God  would  permit,  to  meet  at  his  tomb, 
and  celebrate  his  birth-day,  that  is,  the  day  of  his 
martyrdom,  with  joy  and  gladness,  as  well  for  the 
memory  of  the  sufferer,  as  for  example  to  posterity. 
Tertullian  speaks  of  these  anniversary  festivals,  as 
observed  in  his  time.  \Ve  offer,  says  he,  oblations 
for  those  that  are  dead,  for  their<6  nativities  on  their 
anniversary  day.     And  Cyprian"  orders   his  clergy 


to  note  down  the  days  of  their  dccease,  that  a  com- 
memoration  of  them  might  be  celebrated  amongsl 
the  memoriesof  the  martyre.  And  in  another  place* 
lu-  says,  They  oflered  Bacrifices  for  them,  as  often  as 
they  celebrated  their  passions,or  days  ofmartyrdom, 
by  an  anniversary  commcnioration.  These  sacrifices 
were  the  sacrifices  of  prayer,  and  thanksgiving  to 
God  for  the  cxamples  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  cele- 
bration  of  the  eucharist  on  these  days,  and  the  offer- 
ings  of  alms  and  oblations  for  the  poor,  which,  to- 
gether  with  a  panegyrical  oration  or  sermon,  and 
reading  the  acts  or  passion  of  the  martyr,  if  they 
had  any  such  recorded,  were  the  exercises  and  spe- 
cial  acts  of  devotion,  in  which  they  spent  these  days. 
For  these  were  always  esteemed  high  festivals,  and 
therefore  the  same  service  that  was  performed  on 
the  sabbath  and  Lord's  day  was  always  performed 
on  them.  They  never  passed  without  a  full  assem- 
bly,  nor  without  a  sermon  or  a  communion,  as  ap- 
pears  from  some  of  Chrysostom's  homilies  upon 
such  occasions.  To  dissuade  the  people  from  in- 
temperance,  he  bids  them  consider  how  absurd  it 
was,"  after  such  a  meeting,  after  a  whole  night's 
vigil,  after  hearing  the  Holy  Scriptures,  after  par- 
ticipating  of  the  Divine  mysteries,  after  such  a  spirit- 
ual  repast,  for  a  man  or  a  woman  to  be  found  spend- 
ing  whole  days  in  a  tavern.  The  foundation  of  his 
argument  is  built  upon  this  supposition,  that  they 
had  received  the  eucharist  in  the  church  before,  in 
celebrating  the  memoria)  of  a  martyr.  And  so  Si- 
donius  Apollinaris  represents  the  matter  in  the  pas- 
sage  just  now  cited  from  him,50  That  after  they  had 
kept  the  vigil  of  St.  Justus  the  nightpreceding,  they 
assembled  again  by  day  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
when  the  priests  did  rem  divinam  facere,  offer  the 
oblation,  or  consecrate  the  eucharist,  as  Savaro51 
rightly  interprets  it. 

But  besides  the  usual  solemnities  of  other  festi- 
vals,  there  was  one  thing  peculiar  to  these  festivals 
of  the  martyrs  :  which  was,  that  the  history  of  their 
passions,  as  they  were  taken  by  the  notaries  ap- 
pointed  by  the  church  for  this  purpose,  were  com- 
monly  read  in  the  assembly  upon  such  occasions. 
It  was  at  least  the  common  practice  of  the  African 
churches.     For  St.  Austin52  speaks  of  it  as  a  usual 


43  Sidon.  lib.5.  Epist.  17.  Conveneramus  ad  Sancti  Justi 
sepulchrum. — Processio  fuerat  antelucana,  solenuitas  anni- 
versaria,  populus  ingens  sexu  ex  utroque,  quera  capacissima 
basilica  non  caperet,  et  quamlibet  cincta  diffusis  cryplopor- 
ticibus.  Cultu  peracto  vigiliarum,  qtias  alternante  mulce- 
dine  monachi  clericique  psalmicines  concelebraverant, 
quisque  in  diversa  secessimus,  non  procul  tamen,  utpote 
ad  tertiam  praesto  futuri,  cum  sacerdotibus  res  Divina  fa- 
cienda. 

u  Vid.  Chrys.  Hom.  40.  in  Juventinum,  t.  1.  p.  546. 
Theod.  Serm.  8.  de  Martyribus,  t.  4.  p.  G05.  Chrys.  Hom. 
05.  de  Martyr.  t.  4.  p.  971. 

a  Euseb.  lib.  4.  cap.  15. 

46  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  cap.  3.  Oblationes  pro  defunctis 
2  U  2 


pro  natalitiis,  annua  die  facimus. 

*'  Cypr.  Ep.  12.  al.  37.  Denique  et  dies  eorum  quibus 
excedunt  anuotate,  ut  commemorationes  eorum  inter  me- 
morias  martyrum  celebrare  possimus. 

43  Id.  Ep.  39.  al.  34.  p.  77.  Sacrificia  pro  eis  semper,  ut 
meministis,  offerimus,  quoties  martyrum  passiones  et  dies 
anniversaria  commemoratione  celebraiuus. 

19  Chrys.  Hom.  59.  de  Martyribus,  t.  5.  p.  779. 

5"  Sidon.  Apoli.  lib.  5.  Ep.  11. 

51  Savaro,  Comment.  in  Sidon. 

52  Aug.  Hom.  26.  ex  50.  t.  10.  p.  174.  Qiiando  aut  pas- 
siones  prolixae,  aut  certe  aliquae  lectiones  longiores,  quistare 
non  possunt,  humiliter  et  cum  silentio  sedentes,  attentis  au 
ribus  audiant  qnae  leguntur. 
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thing,  indulging  his  people  liberty  to  sit,  whilst  they 
heard  them  read,  because  they  were  sometimes  of  a 
considerable  length.  And  the  third  council  of  Car- 
thage53  made  a  canon  to  encourage  the  reading  of 
them.  Mabillon5'  gives  several  other  instances  out 
of  Alcimus  Avitus,  Ceesarius  Arelatensis,  and  Fer- 
reolus,  to  show  that  they  were  read  also  in  the 
French  churches.  Only  they  vvere  forbidden  in  the 
Roman  church  by  the  decree  of  Pope  Gclasius,55  in 
his  synod  of  seventy  bishops,  under  pretence  that 
they  were  writtcn  by  anonymous  authors,  and  some- 
times  by  ignorant  heathens,  and  sometimcs  by  he- 
retical  authors,  as  the  Passions  of  Cyricus,  Julitta, 
and  St.  George.  For  which  reason  they  had,  by 
ancient  custom,  prohibited  the  reading  of  them  in 
the  Roman  church.  But  this  rule,  it  seems,  did  not 
then  prescribe  to  other  churches. 

It  may  be  further  observed,   that 
during  the  whole  forty  days  of  Lent, 


Sect  6. 

Solemn  a&sembliea 

fdr    preaching    and 

wo«h*r.cthefd imq  they  had  continual  assemblies  not  only 
»h'oieUfortf  duy»  of  for  prayers,  but  preaching  also  :  as  is 


Lent,  and  the  tiftv  .  -,       ,     r»  /~,i  , 

tweenEaster  evident  from  Chrysostoms  sermons, 

and  Whitsuntide.  _      .  .   .  .      .  ,       .  . 

many  of  which  were  preacneu  by  lnin 
successively  onc  day  after  anothcr  throughout  the 
grcatcst  part  of  that  season ;  as'  his  homilies  upon 
Genesis,  and  those  famous  discourses,  called  his 
'Avtipiavrtg,  preached  at  Antioch,  in  Lent,  upon  the 
oecasion  of  a  tumult,  wherein  the  emperor's  statues 
were  detnolished.  And  many  other  instances  may 
be  given  of  thc  same  practice,  of  which  more  here- 
after,  under  the  head  of  preaching,  in  the  next 
Book.56  It  is  true,  indeed,  they  did  not  al\vayTs  con- 
secrate  the  eucharist  in  Lent,  but  only  upon  the 
sabbath  and  Lord's  day,  as  we  learn  from  the  coun- 
cil  of  Laodicea,57  which  expressly  forbids  the  obla- 
tion  of  the  bread  in  Lent  upon  any  other  day  besides 
the  sabbath  and  the  LorcVs  day.  The  reason  of 
which  was,  that  these  two  days  were  observed  as 
festivals  even  in  Lent  itself ;  and  they  did  not  ordi- 
narily  consecrate  the  eucharist  upon  the  solemn 
fasts  in  the  time  of  this  council :  but  instead  of  the 
consecration  service,  they  had  probably  that  which 
in  the  following  ages  is  called  Ttporiyiaopkvtov  Xutovq- 
yid,  missa  prcesanctificatorum,  the  office  of  the  pre- 
sanctified  elements,  which  was  a  shorter  service  for 


communicating  on  fast  days  in  the  elements  that 
were  consecrated  before  on  the  Lord's  day  festival, 
about  which  thcre  is  a  particular  direction  in  the 
council  of  Trullo,  can.  52.  So  that  one  way  or 
other  they  seem  to  have  had  both  a  communion  and 
a  sermon  every  day  in  Lent. 

Then,  again,  the  fifty  days  between  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide  were  a  sort  of  perpetual  festival,  and 
observed  with  great  solemnity,  as  days  of  joy,  from 
the  time  of  Tertullian,  who  mcntions  it,and  triumphs 
over  the  healhen  upon  it,  That  bcsides  the  Sunday, 
whieh  returned  once  in  eight  days,  this  one  con- 
tinued  festival58  of  Pentecost  was  more  than  all  the 
fcstivals  the  heathen  could  pretend  to  reckon  up  in 
a  whole  year.  He  does  not  tell  us  here,  indeed,  with 
what  solemnity  they  observed  this  time,  but  in  an- 
other  plaee  he  assures  us59  they  had  solemn  worship 
every  day,  and  paid  the  same  respect  to  it  as  they 
did  to  the  Lord's  day,  in  that  they  neither  fasted  nor 
prayed  kneeling  on  any  day  during  this  whole  in- 
terval,  which  was  the  commemoration  of  our  Sa- 
viour's  resurrcction  and  ascension.  Whence  it  is 
no  improbable  eonjecture,  that  during  this  season 
they  might  have  the  same  complete  worship  every 
day,  tliat  they  had  upon  the  Lord's  day. 

And  tlhs  consideration  will  lead  us 
to  fix  the  date  of  the  setting  up  morn- 
ing  and  evening  prayer  daily  in  the 
chureh.  For  if  the  persecutions  would 
give  lcave  in  Tertullian's  time  to  keep  fifty  days 
together  as  solemn  festivals ;  there  is  no  reason  to 
imagine  that  they  could  not  as  well  meet  every  day 
for  their  ordinary  devotions.  And  if  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays  were  then  observed  as  stationary  days, 
with  more  than  ordinary  attendance,  as  we  have 
heard  him  declare  before ;  there  is  little  reason  to 
question,  but  that  every  day  might  have  an  ordinary 
vigil  or  morning  assembly.  It  was  not  long  after 
Tertullian's  time,  that  Cyprian60  assures  us,  They 
received  the  eucharist  every  day ;  and  he  thinks, 
that  petition  in  the  Lord's  prayer  may  bear  this 
sense,  when  we  say,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread:"  which  was  also  Tertullian's  sense  of  it  before 
him.61  Now  this  is  demonstration,  then,  that  they 
had  assemblies  for  public  worship  every  day,  since 


Sect.  7. 

Pablic  praver 

morning  and  even- 

mg  eveiy  day  in  tlie 

tliud  century. 


53  Con.  Carth.  3.  can.  47.  Liceat  etiam  legi  passiones 
martyrum,  cuni  anniversarii  dies  eorum  celebrantur. 

54  Mabillon,  de  Cursu  Gallicano,  p.  403,  &c. 

55  Gelas.  Decret.  ap.  Crab.  t.  1.  p.  992.  Singulari  cautela, 
secundum  antiquam  consuetudinem,  in  sancta  Romana  ec- 
clesia  non  leguntur,  quia  et  eorum  qui  conscripsere  nomina 
penitus  ignorantur;  et  ab  iniidelibus  idiotis  superflua,  aut 
minus  apta,  quam  rei  ordo  fuerit,  scripta  esse  putantur,  sicut 
cnjusdam  Cyrici  et  Julitae,  sicut  Georgii  aliontmque  hujus- 
modi  passiones,  qtiae  ab  haereticis  perhibentur  compositac. 

s"  Book  XIV.  chap.  4. 

57  Conc.  Laodic.  can.  49.     "Oti  ou  SiT  -r?)  -Tio-artpaKoa-rrj 
iin-rov  irporrtpipciv,  d  jui/  iv  aufifSd-rui  Kal  KvpiaKij  /iovov. 
M  Tertttl.  de  Idololat.  cap.  14.  Ethnicissemel  annuus  dies 


quisque  festus  est :  tibi  octavo  quoque  die.  Excerpe  sin- 
gulas  solennitates  nationum,  et  in  ordinem  texe,  Pentecos- 
ten  implere  uon  poterunt. 

69  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  cap.3.  Die  Dominico  jejunium 
nefas  ducimus,  vel  de  geniculis  adorare.  Eadem  immuni- 
tate  a  die  Paschae  in  Pentecosten  usque  gaudemus. 

60  Cypr.  de  Orat.  Domin.  p.  147.  Hunc  panem  dari  nobis 
quotidie  postttlamus,  ne  qui  in  Christo  sumus,  et  quotidie 
eucharistiam  ad  cibum  salutisaccipimus,  intercedente  aliquo 
graviore  delicto a  Christi  corpore  separemur. 

61  Tertul.  de  Orat.  cap.  6.  Corpus  ejus  in  pane  censetur  : 
Hoc  est  corpus  meum  :  itaque  petendo  panem  qnotidianum, 
perpetuitatem  postulatuus  in  Christo,  et  individuitatem  a 
corpore  ejus. 
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they  received  llic  eucharist  every  day,  which  they 
did  not  use  to  consecrate  but  in  public  assemblies 
of  the  church.    From  this  time  therefore  there  is 

lio  dispute  about  the  church's  daily  sacrifice  of 
prayer  in  her  morning  assemblies  ;  wbich,  in  after 
agcs,  are  commonly  called  cwtus  antelucani,  and  viiji- 
li<v,  and  liorce  nocturnee,  because  they  were  a  sort  of 
ordinary  vigils,  or  niglit  assemblies,  held  before  it 
was  light,  though  not  so  early  as  tliose  other  sort  of 
vigils,  or  night  stations,  before  the  sabbath  and 
LorcVs  day,  which  were  of  longcr  duration,  as  has 
been  noted  already  of  them  in  its  propcr  place. 

As  to  evcning  prayer,  public  in  the  church,  Mr. 
Mede62  thinks  there  is  no  mention  made  of  it  in 
Cyprian  or  Tertullian,  nor  in  any  writers  before 
the  author  of  the  Constitutions  and  the  council 
of  Laodicea:  he  thinks  the  ninth  hour  of  prayer, 
mentioned  by  Cyprian,63  relates  only  to  private 
prayer ;  which  is  very  probable :  and  that  Ter- 
tullian's  nocturnec  eonvocationes  mcan  not  evening, 
but  morning  prayers  early  before  day ;  which  is 
undoubtedly  true :  but  then  he  secms  not  to  have 
considered,  that  in  Cyprian's  time  there  was  a  cus- 
tom  among  some  of  communicating  after  supper ; 
for  he  plainly  mentions  it,64  though  he  did  not  like 
the  custom  :  and  this  custom  continued  among  the 
Egyptians  till  the  time  of  Socrates,65  who  speaks  of 
it  then  as  something  peculiar  to  those  churches. 
Now,  if  there  was  a  custom  m  Cyprian's  time  of 
communicating  after  supper,  there  is  no  doubt  to 
be  made  of  evening  prayer  at  the  same  time.  Ri- 
galtius^and  after  him  Bishop  Fell67  and  Dr.  Cave,68 
carry  this  custom  of  communicating  afler  supper  as 
high  as  Tertullian ;  but  I  think  they  mistake  his 
words ;  for  he  does  not  say,  that  they  communicated 
after  supper,60  but  that  Christ,  at  supper  time,  gave 
the  command  for  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  to 
all,  though  then  they  communicated  in  their  morn- 
ing  assemblies,  and  received  it  from  the  hands  of 
none  but  their  governors.  I  lay  no  stress  therefore 
upon  this  proof,  but  think  the  proof  of  evening 
prayer  may  be  rationally  deduced  from  that  of 
Cyprian.  After  whom  the  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tions  not  only  speaks  of  it,70  but  gives  us  the  order 
both  of  their  morning  and  evening  service,  with 
which  I  shall  present  the  reader  in  the  following 
chapters.  The  council  of  Laodicea  speaks  of  the 
evening  service,71  together  with  that  of  the  noncs,  or 


three  in  the  afternoon,  and  orders  the  same  bi 

to  be  used  in  both.    The  Greeks  commonly  call  it 

\vxva^ia,  aiul  (llc  Lalins,  luccriuirinm,  hccause  it 
commonly  began  at  the  timc  when  the  day  went 
off,  andwhen  they  lightcd  candles  f'>r  the  night.  It 
is  likewise  fxequently  styled  sacrificium  vespertinum, 
the  evening  sacrificc,  and  missa  vespertina,  as  those 
names  are  used  to  signify,  in  general,  the  service  or 
praycrs  of  thc  church.  Aiul  these  two,  evening 
and  morning,  are  the  most  celebrated  timcs  of  the 
ancient  daily  service,  whieh  are  to  be  found  almost 
in  every  ecclesiastical  writer ;  so  that  it  is  alto- 
gether  needless  here  to  insist  any  further  upon  them. 
Thcre  rcmains  one  question  more 

*  Sect.  a 

concerning    those    timcs   of    nraver,  ,.TI»  "" 

o  Jr       o        >    the  cunomcal  nours 

which  are  commonly  called  the  ca-  g^rfEmSjpSbl 
nonical  hours,  that  is,  bcsides  the  ror  plrr,\"\ *"L °"!,l 
torementioned  evening  ancl  morning 
prayer,  those  that  are  called  the  first,  the  third,  tlie 
sixth,  and  the  ninth  hours,  with  the  completorium, 
or  bed-time.  They  who  have  made  the  most  cxact 
inquiries  into  the  original  of  thcse  as  fixed  hours  of 
public  praycr,  can  find  no  footsteps  of  thcm  in  the 
tbree  first  ages,  but  eonclude  they  came  first  into 
the  church  with  the  monastic  life.  So  Mr.  Mede," 
and  Bishop  Pearson,73  who  observes  that  Tertullian 
mcntions  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  of prayer ; 
but  tben  he  is  disputing,  as  a  Montanist,74  against 
the  catholics,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  observing 
the  rules  of  the  Montanists  in  all  the  heights  of 
their  austerities,  and  pretences  of  mortification  and 
devotion  above  the  church.  And  he  docs  not  inti- 
mate,  that  either  the  Montanists  or  the  catholics 
observed  these  hours  for  public  assemblies.  Cyprian 
indeed  recommends75  these  hours  of  prayer  from 
the  example  of  Daniel,  and  other  arguments,  to 
Christians,  in  their  private  devotions  :  but  he  does 
not  so  much  as  once  suggest,  that  the  church  had 
then  by  any  rule  made  these  the  stated  hours  of 
public  dcvotion.  That  which  evidently  confirms 
this  opinion,  is  an  observation  to  be  made  out  of 
Cassian,  who  particularly  describes  the  devotions  of 
these  canonical  hours,  and  the  gradual  rise  of  them. 
For  they  had  not  all  their  original  at  the  same  timc. 
The  first  monks  of  Egypt,  who  were  the  founders 
of  the  monastic  life,  he  assures  us,  never  observed 
any  other  canonical  hours  for  public  devotion,  but 
only  evening  and  morning  early76  beforeday:  all 


62  Mede,  Epist.  C6.  p.  840. 

63  Cypr.  de  Orat.  Dora.  p.  154. 

w  Cypr.  Ep.  63.  Ad  Coecilium,  p.  150.  An  illa  sibi  ali- 
qnis  contemplatione  blanditur,  quod  etsi  mane  aqtia  sola 
offerri  videtur,  tamen  cum  ad  cceuandum  venimus,  mixtum 
calicem  offerimus  ? 

65  Socrat.  lib.  5.  cap.  22.  M  Rigalt.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  63. 

67  Fell,  in  dictum  Cypriani  locum. 

68  Cave,  Prim.  Christ.  par.  1.  cap.  11.  p.  338. 

69  Tertul.  de  Cor.  Mil.  cap.  3.  Eucharistia?  sacramentum 
et  in  tempore  victus,  et   omnibus   mandatum  a  Domino, 


etiam  antelucanis  ccetibus,  nec  dc  aliorum  manu  quam  prae- 
sidentium  sumimus. 

*>  Constit.  lib.  8.  c.  35. 

"  Conc.  Laodic.  can.  18.  \Jfpi  tou,  tIjv  av-riiv  Xerrovo- 
yiav  Tutv  evxwv  iravTOTt  Kal  kv  tcns  kvvaTais  Kal  iv  toic 
ktnrtpais  6<l>Ei\nv  yivtuQat. 

»  Mede,  Epist.  66. 

73  Pearson,  Praelect.  2.  in  Act.  Apost.  num.  3,  4. 

'*  Tertul.  de  Jejun.  cap.  10. 

15  Cypr.  de  Orat.  Domin.  p.  154. 

76  Cassian.  Iustitut.  lib.  3.  cap  2. 
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the  rest  of  their  time  they  spent  at  work  privately, 
ioining  private  meditation  of  the  Scriptures,  singing 
of  psalms,  and  prayers.  continually  with  their  labour. 
Not  longafter,  the  monasteries  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Palestine  set  up  the  practice  of  meeting  publicly  at 
the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  for  performing 
their  psalmody"  and  devotions.  But  as  yet  there 
was  no  new  morning  service  distinct  from  that  of 
the  old  morning  service  before  day.  This  was  first 
begua  in  the  monastery  of  Bethleem,79  and  thence 
propagated  into  others,  but  not  received  in  all.  And 
the  completorium,  or  bed-time  service,  was  utterly 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  distinct  from  the  lu- 
<i  rniiris, orevening  service,asBona79  himself  proves 
against  Bellarmine.  So  that  these  canonical  hours 
came  gradually  into  the  church,  and  are  all  of  them 
owing  to  the  rules  of  the  Eastern  monasteries  for 
their  original.  Therefore  what  a  learned  man80 
among  ourselves  says,  must  be  taken  with  a  little 
qualilication,  else  it  will  not  be  true :  "  That  the 
universal  church  anciently  observed  certain  set 
hours  of  prayer,  that  all  Christians  throughout  the 
world  might  at  the  same  time  join  together  to  gio- 
rify  God  :  and  some  of  them91  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  angelical  host,  being  acquainted  with  those 
hours,  took  that  time  to  join  their  prayers  and  praises 
with  those  of  the  church."  If  this  be  understood 
of  any  rule  or  custom  of  the  universal  church  for 
hours  of  public  prayer,  besides  those  of  morning  and 
evening,  in  the  three  first  ages,  it  will  not  be  true: 
but  if  it  only  mean,  that  there  were  directions  given 
iur  the  encouragement  of  private  prayer  at  those  set 
times,  and  that  Christians  generally  observed  them 
in  private,  it  may  be  allowed ;  since  not  only  Origen, 
but  Cyprian,  as  we  have  heard  before,  writes  in  fa- 
vour  of  them,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus92  says, 
some  allotted  set  hours  for  prayer,  the  third,  sixth, 
and  ninth.  So  necessary  is  it  to  distinguish  between 
public  and  private  devotions,  and  between  the  first 
and  the  following  ages,  when  we  speak  of  canonical 
hours  of  prayer  as  appointed  by  the  church  univer- 
sal.  For  even  after  they  were  set  up  in  the  monas- 
teries,  they  were  not  immediately  observed  in  all 
the  churches.  For  Epiphanius,83  speaking  of  the 
customs  of  the  catholic  church,  mentions  the  morn- 
ing  hymns  and  prayers,  and  the  evening  psalms  and 
prayers,  but  no  other.  So  Chrysostom  often  men- 
tions  the  daily  service  in  the  church 94  morning  and 


evening;  and  at  the  most  never  speaks  of  above 
three  times85  a  day  for  public  assemblies.  For  thus 
he  brings  in  a  secular  man  complaining,  and  sayinrr, 
How  is  it  possible  for  me,  who  am  a  secular  man, 
and  pinned  down  to  the  courts  of  law,  to  run  to 
chureh,  and  pray  at  the  three  hours  of  the  day  ?  In 
answer  to  which  Chrysostom  does  not  say,  that  the  . 
church  had  these  three  hours  of  prayer  forlaymen, 
and  more  for  others  ;  but  he  tells  the  man  of  busi- 
ness,  that  if  he  could  not  come  to  church,  because 
he  was  so  fettered  to  the  court,  yet  he  might  pray 
even  as  he  stoodthere ;  since  it  was  the  mind  and  the 
voice,  and  the  elevation  of  the  soul,  rather  than  the 
lifting  up  of  the  hands,  that  was  to  be  regarded  in 
prayer.  For  Hannah's  prayer  was  not  heard  for  her 
loud  voice,  but  because  she  cried  aloud  inwardly  in 
her  soul.  This  seems  to  intimate,  that  the  church 
then  only  observed  three  hours  of  prayer,  that  is,  the 
evening  and  morning,  and,  as  I  conceive,  the  nones, 
or  three  in  the  afternoon.  For  by  this  time,  in  some 
places,  the  church  had  received  that  hour  as  a 
stated  hour  of  prayer,  of  which  more  by  and  by. 
Yet  it  was  some  time  after  this  before  these  hours 
were  admitted  in  the  Gallican  and  Spanishchurches. 
For  Mabillon  shows80  out  of  Gregory  Turonensis, 
that  the  sixth  and  ninth  hours  of  prayer  were  not 
introduced  into  the  church  of  Tours  till  the  time  of 
Bishop  Injuriosus,  which  was  not  till  the  year  530. 
And  it  appears  from  one  of  the  canons  of  Martin 
Bracarensis,  that  they  were  not  in  his  time  admitted 
into  the  Spanish  churches.  For  he  calls  only87  the 
morning  and  evening  service  the  daily  sacrifice  of 
psalmody,  at  which  all  clerks  were  obliged  to  be 
present,  under  pain  of  deposition  without  amend- 
ment.  This  argues,  that  as  yet  the  other  hours 
were  not  established  in  the  churches  (but  only  in 
the  monasteries)  as  canonical  parts  of  the  daily 
service.  And  it  is  observable  further,  that  most  of 
the  writers  of  the  fourth  age,  who  speak  of  six  or 
seven  hours  of  prayer,  speak  of  the  observations  of 
the  monks  only,  and  not  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
church.  As  St.  Jerom,98  where  he  describes  the  in- 
stitutions  of  the  monasteries  erected  by  the  famous 
Lady  Paula,  says,  They  sung  the  psalter  in  order,  in 
the  morning,  at  the  third,and  sixth,and  ninth  hours, 
and  at  evening,  and  at  midnight.  And  giving  di- 
rections  in  another  place  to  Laeta,  how  to  educate 
her  daughter  in  the  monastic  life,  he  prescribes  the 


"  Cass.  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  re  Ibid.  cap.  4. 

70  Bona  de  Psalmod.  cap.  1 1.  sect.  1.  n.  2. 

80  Patrick  of  Prayer,  part  2.  chap.  11.  p.  109. 
91  Origen.  irtpi  ivyjn<>.  n.  33,  35. 

82  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  7.  p.  854.  Ed.  Oxon. 

83  Epiphan.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  23.  t.  1.  p.  1106.  'EwOtvoi  te 
vfiuoi  kv  avTrj  ttj  dyia  kKKXi]oia  <5trji/£/v£iS  yivovTat,  nai 
■jrpoo-ev\ai  kwOtvui,  XvxvtKOt  te  dpta  xf/aXpoi  KOi  Trpurstv- 
X"\. 

81  Clirys.  Hom.  18.  in  Act.  p  174,  176.  Hom.  6.  in  1  Tim. 
p.  [550. 


85  Ibid.  Hom.  4.  de  Anna,  t.  2.  p.  995.  IIuis  SvvaTov,  dv- 
OpwTTOv  fitwTtKov,  otKao-Tijpiw  Trpoo-i)Xwpivov,  KaTa  TpeTff 
wpas  ev)f£0-Qat  tT/s  iipipws,  Kai  eis  kKKXtjuiav  kKTpi^etv,  &c. 

86  Mabil.  de  Cursu  Gallicano,  p.  409. 

87  Martin.  Bracar.  Capitul.  Syuod.  cap.  64.  Si  quis  cleri- 
cus  intra  civitatem  fuerit,  aut  iu  quolibet  loco,  in  quo  eccle- 
sia  est,  et  ad  quotidianum  psallendi  sacrificium  non  con- 
veuerit ;  deponatur  a  clero,  &c. 

88  Hieron.  Epitaph.  Paulaa,  Epist.  27.  cap.  10.  Mane, 
hora  tertia,  sexta,  nona,  vespere,  uoctis  medio,  per  ordi- 
neni  psaltcrium  cantabant. 
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nme  bours  to  bc  observed  in  dcvotion."    And  the 

•like  may  bc  secn  in  St.  Basil,  Grcgory  Nysscn,  Cas- 

sian,  Cassiodore,  and  most  other  writers,  nay,  even 

St  Chrysostom  himself,  who  speaka  but  of  three 

solemn  hours  of  prayer  in  the  church,  yet  when  lie 
lias  occasion  to  speak  of  the  tnonks  and  thcir  insti- 
tutions,  he  gives  in  much  the  samc  number  of  ca- 
nonieal  hours  as  others  do.  He  tells  us,90  they  had 
their  midnight  hymns,  their  morning  prayers,  their 
third,  and  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  and  last  of  all  their 
cvening  prayers.  But  I  will  not  dcny  that  hy  this 
timc  thesc  hours  of  prayers  niight  in  some  places  of 
the  East  he  admitted  into  the  churches.  For  the 
author  of  the  Constitutions  has  diflcrent  directions 
upon  this  point :  in  some  places"  he  speaks  only  of 
morning  and  evening  prayer  in  the  church ;  but  in 
another  he  prescribes  this  rule  to  be  obscrvcd  by  the 
bishops  in  the  church  :  Ye  shall  make  prayers  m  in 
the  morning,  and  at  the  third  hour,  and  the  sixth, 
and  the  ninth,  and  at  evening,  and  at  cock-crowing. 
In  the  morning  giving  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  that 
he  hath  enlightencd  you,  removing  the  night,  and 
bringingin  the  day:  at  the  third  hour,  because  at 
tli.it  time  the  Lord  received  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion  from  Pilate  :  at  the  sixth  hour,  because  at  that 
titne,  after  the  Lord  was  crucified,  all  things  were 
shaken  and  moved  with  horror  and  astonishment  at 
the  audacious  fact  of  the  impious  Jews,  detesting 
the  affront  that  was  put  upon  their  Lord:  at  even- 
ing  giving  thanks  to  God,  who  hath  given  the  night 
to  be  a  rest  from  our  daily  labours:  at  cock-crowing, 
because  that  hour  brings  the  welcome  news  of  the 
day,  to  work  the  works  of  light.  If  you  cannot  go  to 
church  because  of  the  infidels,  you  shall  assemble 
in  a  house :  or  if  you  can  neither  assemble  in  a 
house,  nor  in  the  chnrch,  then  let  cvery  one  sing, 
read,  and  pray  by  himself ;  or  two  or  three  together: 
"  For  where  two  or  three  are-gathcred  together  in 
my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  One 
may  conjecture  from  this  passage,  that  this  author, 
living  in  the  timewhen  these  canonical  hours  began 
to  be  in  request,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
(ury,  found  them  to  be  admitted  into  the  usage  of 
some  churches,  and  therefore  drew  his  scheme  of 
directions  in  conformity  to  their  practice. 


And  it  being  allowed,  that  about 
this  time  they  began  eradually  to  wi 
take  place  m  the  chureh,  n  will  not 
beamisa  to  take  a  thort  riew  of  thcm 
in  partkular,  and  examine  what  parts  of  Drvine 
serviee  were  performcd  in  each  of  them.  Cassian, 
speaking  of  the  first  bstitution  of  them  in  the 
monasteries  of  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine,  where 
they  had  their  firsl  birth,  Bays"  they  were  apj 
ed  to  be  celebrated  with  the  singing  of  three  psalms 
at  evcry  meeting.  And  thcse,  intermixed  with  some 
prayers,  were  the  whole  service.  So  that  these  were 
but  short  oflices  in  comparison  of  the  ancient  morn- 
ing  and  evening  service.  And  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  church  did  not  prcciselv  follow 
these  monastic  rules,  but  made  proper  offices  for 
herself  to  be  used  upon  these  occasions,  parlly  1»  - 
cause  the  monastic  offices  were  very  differcnt  from 
one  another,  and  not  always  chosen  with  the  great- 
est  discretion.  Of  whieh  I  necd  but  give  one  proof 
here  out  of  the  council  of  Braga,  which  made  a 
canon  to  this  purpose,91  That  by  common  eonsent 
one  and  the  same  order  of  singing  should  be  ob- 
served  in  the  morning  and  evening  ofiices,  and  that 
the  private  and  different  customs  of  the  monasterics 
should  not  be  mingled  with  the  rules  of  the  church. 

The  Gallican  church,  in  the  time  of  the  sccond 
council  of  Tours,  it  is  eertain,  had  a  very  dilferent 
rule  from  that  of  the  Eastcrn  monasteries  about  the 
number  of  psalms,  hymns,  and  antiphonas  to  be 
said  at  the  several  hours  and  times  of  prayer.  For 
in  one  of  the  canons  of  that  council,"5  about  the 
year  567,  a  very  peculiar  order  was  made,  that  the 
method  of  psalmody  and  number  of  hymns  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  numbcr  of  the  hours  or 
months  in  whieh  they  were  used:  the  new  morning 
service  was  to  be  performed  with  six  antiphonas 
and  two  psalms  in  the  height  of  summer  ;  in  Sep- 
tember,  there  were  to  be  seven  antiphonas  and  two 
psalms ;  in  October,  eight  antiphonas  and  three 
psalms ;  in  November,  nine  and  three  psalms ;  in 
Dccember,  ten  and  three  psalms ;  and  the  same  in 
January  and  February,  until  Easter.  So  again  at 
the  sixth  hour  there  werc  to  be  six  psalms  and  the 
hallelujah,  and  at  the  twelfth  hour  twelve  psalms 


89  Hieron.  Ep.  7.  ad  Laetara.  Assuescat  exeinplo  ad  ora- 
tiones  et  psalmos  nocte  consurgere,  mane  hymnos  canere, 
tcrtia,  sexta,  nona  hora  stare  in  acie.  quasi  bcllatricem  Chris- 
ti ;  accensaque  lucerna  reddere  sacrificium  vespertinum, 

">  Ohrys.  Hom.  14.  in  1  Tim.  p.  1599. 

91  Constit.  lib.  2.  cap.  59.  lib.  8.  cap.  35. 

92  Ibid.  cap.  34. 

"Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  Itaque  in  Palaostinae 
vel  Mesopotamiae  monasteriis,  ac  totius  Oiientis,  supradic- 
tarum  horarum  solennitates  trinis  psalmis  quotidie  fini- 
nntur. 

"'  Conc.  Bracarens.  1.  can.  19.  Placuit  omnibus  com- 
muni  consensu,  ut  uuus  atque  idem  psallendi  ordo  in  matu- 
tinis  vel  vespertinis  officiis   teneatur,  et  nou    diversee   ac 


privatae  monasterioriun  consuetudines  contra  ecclesiasticas 
regulas  sint  perraixtae,  vel  cum  ecclesiasticis  regulis  sint 
permixtae. 

■*  Conc.  Turon.  2.  can.  19.  Iste  ordo  psallendi  servetur, 
ut  in  diebus  aestivis  ad  matutiumn  scx  antiphonae  binis 
psalmis  explicentur.  Toto  augusto  manicationes  fiant, 
quia  festivitates  sunt  et  uiissac.  Ueptembri  seplem  antiphonaa 
expliceutui'  binis  psalrais;  Octobri  octo  ternis  psalmis; 
Novembri  novem  ternis  psalmis:   Decembri  deccm  ternis 

psalmis:  Januario  et  Februario,  itidein  usque  ad  Pascha. 

Superest,  ut  vel  duodecim  psalmi  expediantur  ad  matuti- 
num,  quia  patrum  statuta  prseceperunt  ut  ad  sextam  sex 
psalmi  dicantur  cnm  allcluia  ;  et  ad  duodecimam  duodeciui, 
iteinque  cuui  alleluia,  &.c. 
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and  the  hallelujah.  And  in  the  whole  month  of 
August,  there  should  be  manications,  that  is,  as 
Mabillon96  explains  it  out  of  Aimoinus,9'  early  ma- 
tins,  or  morning  service,  without  any  psalms,  be- 
cause  it  was  harvest  time,  and  men  were  in  haste 
to  be  gone  to  their  labour,  when  they  had  perform- 
ed  the  solemnity  of  the  festivals,  which  in  that 
month  were  frequent  above  others.  This  shows, 
that  no  certain  rule  was  at  first  observed  about  these 
canonical  hours,  but  that  they  varied  both  as  to 
their  number  and  service  in  their  first  original. 

The  first  of  these  offices  was  the 

Sect.  10.  .  . 

or  the  matutina,  matutina,  or  prima,  tne  new  mornmg 

or  prima,  called  the  .  t  , .      .  . 

new  moming  ser-  service,  so  called  in  contradistinction 

\ice. 

to  the  old  morning  service,  which  was 
always  early  before  day ;  whereas  this  was  after  the 
day  was  begun.  Cassian"  tells  us,  this  was  first 
set  up  in  the  monastery  of  Bethleem,  for  till  that 
time  the  morning  service  used  to  end  with  the  old 
nocturnal  psalms  and  prayers  and  the  daily  vigils, 
after  which  they  used  to  betake  themselves  to  rest 
till  the  third  hour,  which  was  the  first  hour  of  di- 
urnal  prayer,  till  this  new  office  of  morning  prayer 
was  set  up  within  Cassian's  memory,  to  prevent 
some  inconveniences,  which  he  there  mentions. 
He  often  gives  it  the  name  therefore  of  novella  so- 
lennitas,  the  new  solemnity,  as  being  so  lately  in- 
vented.  And  this  is  the  true  reason  why,  in  most 
of  the  writers  before  Cassian,  such  as  St.  Jerom, 
the  author  of  the  Constitutions,  St.  Basil,  and  others 
who  speak  particularly  of  the  canonical  hours,  there 
is  no  mention  of  this  first  hour,  but  they  always 
reckon  them  up  after  this  manner,  the  morning, 
meaning  the  morning  vigil  before  day,  the  third,  the 
sixth,  the  ninth,  without  mentioning  the  first,  be- 
cause  it  was  not  in  their  time  as  yet  become  an  ac- 
customed  hour  of  prayer.  But  when  it  was  once 
made  a  canonical  hour,  to  complete  the  number  of 
seven  times  a  day,  then  there  were  psalms  particu- 
larly  appointed  for  this  service,  which  Cassian" 
says  were  these  three,  the  fiftieth,  sixty-second,  and 
eighty-ninth ;  which,  according  to  our  computation, 
are  the  fifty-first,  sixty-third,  and  ninetieth.  The 
first  of  which,  is  that  which  the  ancients  called 
properly  the  psalm  of  confession,  or  penitential 
psalm,  which  begins,  "  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  God, 
after  thy  great  goodness :  according  to  the  multi- 
tude  of  thy  mercies,  do  away  mine  offences."  This, 
Cassian  says  in  the  same  place,  was  used  by  all  the 


churches  of  Italy  in  his  time  as  the  close  of  this 
morning  service.  The  second  of  these  psalms  is 
that  which  the  ancients  called  by  a  peculiar  name, 
the  morning  psalm,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  be- 
cause  it  begins  with  those  words,  "  0  God,  my  God, 
early  will  I  awake  unto  thee,"  or,  "  early  will  I  seek 
thee ;"  and  was  always  used  in  the  old  antelucan 
service  before  this  new  service  was  set  up.  The 
third  of  these  psalms,  which  is  the  ninetieth,  seems 
to  be  taken  into  this  service  upon  the  account  of 
those  words  in  it  suiting  the  state  of  human  life, 
"  In  the  morning  it  is  green,  and  groweth  up,  but 
in  the  evening  it  is  cut  down,  dried  up,  and  wither- 
ed :"  and,  "  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that 
we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom." 

Next  after  this,  in  all  such  churches 
as  admitted  the  first,  was  the  tertia,  or     or  the  ttriia,  or 

t  ...  third  hour  of  prayer. 

third  hour,  that  is,  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing :  this  is  mentioned  by  all  the  writers  that  say 
any  thing  of  hours  of  prayer ;  some  saying  it  was 
to  be  observed  in  regard100  to  our  Saviour's  being 
condemned  by  Pilate  at  that  time ;  and  others,  in 
memory  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  coming  upon  the  apos- 
tles 101  at  that  hour :  that  men  might  with  one  mind 
worship  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  beg  of  him  the  same 
sanctification,  direction,  and  protection,  imitating 
David's  prayer,  in  saying,  "  Crcate  in  me  a  clean 
heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me," 
Psal.  li. :  in  another  place,  "  Let  thy  loving  Spirit 
lead  me  forth  into  the  land  of  righteousness,"  Psal. 
cxliii.  This  is  the  reason  assigned  by  Cassian  and 
St.  Basil  for  this  solemnity.  But  whether  any  par- 
ticular  psalms  were  appropriated  to  this  service,  we 
are  not  told,  but  only  in  general  Cassian  says,  three 
psalms,  together  with  prayers,  were  appointed  for 
every  hour.  But  on  all  festivals  this  service  was 
omitted,  because  on  Sundays  the  communion  ser- 
vice  was  used,  which  always  began  at  this  hour. 

The  next  hour  was  the  sixth,  or 
noon-day  service.    At  which  time,  St.     oftbesi*tbhov», 

or  noon-day  service. 

Basn  says,  they  used  the  90th  or 
91  st  Psalm,  praying  for  protection  against  the  in- 
cursions  of  the  noon-day  devil,  Sai/iovin  fitarififtpivov, 
for  so  the  Septuagint  and  other  translations  render 
the  words  of  that  Psalm,  "  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid 
for  any  terror  by  night,  nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth 
by  day;  nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in 
darkness,  nor  for  the  sickness,  nor  the  devil  de- 
stroying  at  noon-day.      What  other  psalms  they 


86  Mabil.  de  Cursu  Gallicano,  n.  54.  p.  422. 

97  Aimoin.  Hist.  Francor.  lib.  3.  cap.  81.  Porro  toto 
Augusto,  propter  crebras  festivitates,  manicationes  fiebant. 
Manicare  autem  mane  surgere  dicitur. 

98  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  Scieudum  tamen  hanc 
matutinam,  quae  nunc  observatur  in  Occiduis  vel  maxime 
regionibus,  canonicam  functionem,  nostro  tempore,  in  nos- 
tro  quoque  monasterio  primitus  institutam,  ubi  Dominus 
noster  Jesus  Christus  natus  ex  virgine.— Usque  ad  illud 
enim  tempus,  hac  solennitate  matutina,  quae  expletis  uoc- 


turnis  psalmis  et  orationibus  post  modicum  temporis  inter- 
vallum  solet  in  Galliae  monasteriis  celebrari,  cum  quotidi- 
anis  vigiliis  pariter  consummata,  reliquas  boras  reflectioni 
corporum  deputatas,  a  majoribus  nostris  invenimus. 

99  Cassian.  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  Quinquagesimum  vero  psal- 
mum,  et  sexagesimum  secundum,  et  octogesimum  nonum 
huic  novellae  soleunitati  novimus  fuisse  deputatos. 

100  See  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,  lib.  8.  c.  34. 

101  Basil.  Regul.  Major.  qu.  37.  Cassian.  Institut.  lib. 
3.  c.  3.  '«  Basil.  ibid. 
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used  he  tells  us  not,  but  probably  they  might  be 
some  that  had  relation  to  the  death  of  Christ,  be- 
cause  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  this  serviee  waa  ap- 
pointed  in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  iin- 
maculate  sacrifice  to  the  Father  at  this  hour. 

s«t.  13.  The  last  hour  of  prayer  in  the  day- 

J*£*&iS2  time,  was  the  ninth  hour,  that  is, 
three  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time 
our  Saviour  expired  upon  the  cross,  and  by  his 
death  triumphed  over  death  and  hell.  At  this  hour 
Cornelius  was  praying,  when  he  was  visited  by  an 
angel :  as  Peter  was  at  the  sixth  hour,  when  he 
had  the  vision  of  the  sheet  let  down  from  heaven. 
This  was  the  hour  when  Peter  and  John  went  up 
into  the  temple,  "  at  the  ninth  hour,  being  the  hour 
of  prayer,"  and  the  usual  time  of  the  Jewish  evening 
sacrifice.  In  regard  to  all  which  the  church  seems 
to  have  taken  this  hour  for  a  solemn  time  of  public 
prayer  before  the  two  last  mentioned.  For  the 
council  of  Laodicea"°expressly  mentions  the  ninth 
hour  of  prayer,  and  orders  that  the  same  service 
should  be  used  in  that  as  was  appointed  for  even- 
ing  prayer.  And  St.  Chrysostom,  speaking  of  three 
hours ,<H  of  public  prayer  in  the  day,  may  most  rea- 
sonably  be  understood  to  intend  this  ninth  hour  as 
the  third  of  them ;  because  in  another  place  he 
seems los  to  recommend  it  as  such  :  for,  speaking  of 
the  apostles  going  into  the  temple  at  the  ninth  hour, 
being  the  hour  of  prayer,  he  says,  They  observed 
this  hour  not  without  very  good  reason  :  for  I  have 
often  told  you  concerning  this  hour,  that  it  was  the 
time  when  paradise  was  opened,  and  the  thief  en- 
tered  into  it ;  this  the  time  when  the  curse  was 
taken  away,  when  the  sacrifice  of  the  world  was  offer- 
ed,  when  the  darkness  was  dissolved,  and  the  light, 
as  well  sensible  as  spiritual,  shone  forth.  It  was  at 
the  ninth  hour,  when  others,  after  dinner  and  drunk- 
enness,  sleep  a  deep  sleep,  that  they  then,  being 
sober  and  vigilant,  and  fervent  in  love,  made  haste 
to  prayer.  And  if  they  needed  to  be  so  exact  and 
assiduous  in  prayer,  who  had  such  boldness,  and 
were  conscious  of  no  evil ;  what  shall  we  do,  who 
are  overrun  with  wounds  and  sores,  and  neglect  to 
use  the  medicine  of  prayer  ?  This  character  here 
given  of  the  ninth  hour,  makes  it  probable  to  me, 
that  this  was  one  of  those  three  famous  hours  of 
prayer,  which  in  the  former  place  he  exhorts  all 
men  to  frequent  in  public.  "We  have  no  particular 
account  in  any  writer,  of  the  psalms  or  prayers  to 
be  used  at  this  hour,  but  only  what  we  have  heard 
before  out  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  that  it  was 
to  be  the  same  with  the  evening  service  ;  and  there- 
fore  we  must  draw  our  accounts  of  it  from  thence. 
Now,  because  we  have  a  more  ample  and  distinct 
account  of  the  morning  and  evening  daily  service, 


than  of  any  other  stated  hours  of  praycr  in  tlie  an- 
ciei  t  church,  (as  beingboth  inore  ancicnt  and  more 
celebrated  than  the  rest,)  I  sliall  give  a  more  par- 
ticu  ar  and  exact  description  of  the  several  parts, 
and  method  of  performing  those  offices,  from  such 
reco  ds  as  may  be  depended  on  for  tlu-ir  truth  and 
fidelity ;  and  have  therefore  reserved  the  consider- 
ation  of  these  for  the  two  following  chapten. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THK    ORDER    OF    THEIR    DAILY   MORNING    SERVICE. 

The  most  noted  and  usual  times  of 
mming,  besides  those  of  the  Lord's  -rhe<5wmoni. 
dav,  were  the  morning  and  evenine:  of  ^nMrVn^h?c<.n- 
every  day,  which  m  times  of  pcace  *h,".wI;"'  the  "xt'- 
were  constantly  and  regularly  ob- 
served.  I  will  describe  the  order  of  tlitse  services, 
as  they  are  laid  down  in  the  Constitutions,  and 
compare  the  several  parts  of  them  with  the  memo- 
rials  and  accounts  tliat  are  left  us  by  other  ancient 
writers.  The  ordcr  for  the  morning  service  begins 
with  the  appointment  of  the  \//«Xii6c  6p0p«v6c,  the 
morning  psalm,  as  the  author  of  the  Constitutions 
terms  it.1  He  names  not  what  psalm  it  was  in  tliis 
place,  but  in  another  place  he  calls  it  the  sixty- 
second;  that  is,  in  our  division,  the  sixty-third. 
Which  (to  show  how  proper  it  was  to  begin  their 
morning  service  with,  both  in  relation  to  the  night 
past  and  the  day  approaching)  I  think  it  not  im- 
proper  to  recite  in  this  place,  according  to  our  old 
version,  which  comes  nearest  to  the  translation  of 
the  Septuagint  used  in  the  ancient  church. 

PSALM  LXIII. 

1  0  God,  thou  art  my  God:  early  will  I  seek  thee. 

2  My  soul  thirsteth  for  thee,  my  flesh  also  long- 
eth  after  thee,  in  a  barren  and  dry  land,  where  no 
water  is. 

3  Thus  have  I  looked  for  thee  in  holiness ;  that 
I  might  behold  thy  power  and  glory. 

4  For  thy  lovingkindness  is  better  than  the  life 
itself :  my  lips  shall  praise  thee. 

5  As  long  as  I  live  will  I  magnify  thee  on  this 
manner,  and  lift  up  my  hands  in  thy  name. 

6  My  soul  shall  be  satisfied  even  as  it  were  with 
marrow  and  fatness,  when  my  mouth  praiseth  thee 
with  joyful  lips. 

7  Have  I  not  remembered  thee  in  my  bed,  and 
thought  upon  thee  when  I  was  waking  ? 

8  Because  thou  hast  been  my  helper,  therefore 
under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  rejoice. 


103  Conc.  Laodic.  can.  18. 

101  Chrys.  Hom.  14.  in  1  Tiin.  p.  1599. 


105  Ibid.  Hom.  12.  De  Inscriptione  Act.  Apost  t.  5.  p.  176. 
1    Coustit.  lib.  8.  cap.  37.  Confer.  lib.  2.  c.  59. 
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9  My  soul  hangeth  upon  thee :  thy  right  hand 
hath  upholden  me. 

10  These  also  that  seek  the  hurt  of  my  soul,  they 
shall  go  under  the  earth. 

11  Let  them  fall  (Septuagint,  They  shall  fall) 
upon  the  edge  of  the  sword,  that  they  may  be  a 
portion  for  foxes. 

12  But  the  king  shall  rejoice  in  God;  all  they 
also  that  swear  by  him  shall  be  commended :  but  the 
mouth  of  them  that  speak  lics  shall  be  stopped. 


Sect.  2. 

"What    not.ce 

have  of  tln„  morii 


St.  Chrysostom  shows  that  the  au- 
thor  of  the  Constitutions  does  not  im- 

UKTB     Ul     UIH     Ultil  II-  .  ■.      .  .  -1 

ing  peaim  in  other  po.se  upon  us  lii  tlns  morinng  psalm  : 
for  he  says,2  The  fathers  of  the  church 
appointed  it  to  be  said  every  morning,  as  a  spirittial 
song  and  medicine  to  blot  out  our  sins ;  to  kindle  in 
us  a  desire  of  God;  to  raise  our  souls,  and  inflame 
them  with  a  mighty  fire  of  devotion ;  to  make  us 
overflow  with  goodncss  and  love,  and  send  us  with 
such  preparation  to  approach  and  appear  beforeGod. 
He  names  not  the  psalm,  but  he  repeats  the  first 
words,  "  O  God,  my  God,  carly  will  I  awake  nnto 
thee.  My  soul  thirsteth  for  thee."  And,  "  Thus 
have  I  appeared  before  thee  in  holiness,  that  I  might 
behold  thy  power  and  glory."  By  which  we  may 
know  that  it  is  the  same  psalm.  He  says,  he  had 
before  made  an  exposition  upon  this  psalm ;  and  re- 
fers  his  reader  thither  for  a  largcr  account  of  it : 
but  that,  by  injury  of  time,  is  now  lost,  and  we  are 
beholden  to  this  passage  by  the  by  for  all  the  notice 
we  have  of  this  morning  psalm  out  of  him,  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  commenting  upon  the  evcning 
psalm  ;  of  whicli  more  hereafter,  in  its  proper  place. 
Besides  Chrysostom,  \ve  have  the  testimony  of  Cas- 
sian  for  the  use  of  tliis  psahn;  for,  speaking  of  the 
several  hours  of  prayer,  and  assigning  reasons  out 
of  Scripture  for  them,  he  makes  this  to  be  one  rea- 
son  for  morning  prayer,  that  the  psalm,  which  was 
daily  sung  in  that  office,3  did  properly  instruct  men 
about  their  obligations  to  this  duty,  saying,  "  0  God, 
my  God,  early  will  I  seek  thee."  And  Athanasius 
also  once  or  twice  recommends  this  psalm  to  virgins 
and  others,  as  proper  to  be  said  privately  in  their 
morning  devotions.  Rising  early  in  the  moming, 
says  he  to  Marcellinus,4  sing  the  sixty-second  Psalm. 
And  again,5  to  the  virgins,  In  the  morning  sing  this 
psalm,  "  0  God,  my  God,  early  will  I  seek  thee." 
These  were  but  private  directions,  indeed,  but  pro- 
bably  might  be  suited  to  the  orders  and  measures  of 
public  worship ;  it  being  evident,  from  the  forecited 


authors,  that  this  psalm  was  the  usual  introduction 
to  their  morning  devotions. 

Immediately    after    this    morning 
psalm,  without  mention  of  any  other     Next to  tiii,-  ,,..,!,„ 

.  .  . .  .    -  followed  tlie  prayrin 

psalmody,  or  readinp-  any  lessons  out  forthecatec « -, 

°  energiirmiis,     cum- 

of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  follow  /«<«•««,  ««J  peni- 

tenta. 

the  prayers  for  the  several  orders  of 
catechumens,  energumens,  candidates  of  baptism, 
and  penitents,  as  in  the  general  service  of  the  Lord'a 
day,  which,  because  I  shall  recite  them  at  large  iu 
that  service,6  I  omit  to  mention  any  further  in  this 
place.  Only  observing,  that  these  prayers  were 
performed  partly  by  the  deacons  irgornpwvtimc;,  bidding 
the  people  pray,  and  repeating  the  several  petitions 
they  were  to  make  for  those  several  orders  of  men  ; 
and  partly  by  the  bishop's  invocation  or  benediction 
said  over  them,  as  they  bowed  down  to  receivc  the 
blessing  before  their  dismission. 

When  theseseveralorders  weresent         .     4 
away,    thcre    followcd     the    prayers  uJ\h"il"i\,l"\'\'l 
which,  on  the  Lord's  day,  began  the  E n.iV 

j         1_ .    1_  of  ClirisfM  clnncll. 

commumon  service,  and  which  upon 
that  account  were  usually  styled  ibxal  mrtrwv,  tlie 
prayers  of  the  faithful,  or  communicants,  because 
none  but  they  who  had  a  right  to  communicate  in 
the  eucharist  might  be  present  at  them.  Tliese 
were  the  prayers  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  all 
orders  of  mcn  in  the  chureh,  which  always  went 
before  the  consecration  of  theeucharist.  And  though 
there  were  no  consecration  of  the  eucharist  on  these 
ordinary  days,  yet  these  general  praycrs  were  al- 
ways  used  in  the  daily  morning  service.  I  omit  the 
reciting  of  them  here  for  the  same  reason  as  I  do 
the  former,  because  the  reader  may  find  them  rc- 
hearsed  at  large  hereafter,7  in  the  entrance  on  the 
communion  service. 

I   only  observe  here,  that  there  is  Sect  5 

mention  made,  in  other  writers  as  well  hiweoftheMprayeS 
as  the  Constitutions,  of  these  prayers  inoth«"r'Ul> 
for  the  whole  state  of  the  world,  and  all  orders  of 
rrien  in  the  church.  For  Chrysostom,  writing  upon 
those  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  I  exhort,  therefore,  that 
first  of  all,  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and 
giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all  men ;  for  kings, 
and  all  that  are  in  authority ;"  says,  This  word,  "first 
of  all,"  relates  to  the  daily  worship ;  wherein  they 
that  were  initiated  knew  what  was  done  every  day, 
morning  and  evening;8  how  we  make  supplication 
to  God  for  the  whole  world,  for  kings  and  all  that 
are  in  authority.  This  clearly  shows,  that  such 
prayers  were  not  only  made  on  communion  days  at 


2  Chrvs.  Com.  in   Psal.  cxl.  t.  3.  p.  545.     Toiouto's  ia-ri 

Ktll   6   £totjiyo9   l//a\jUO.,   &C. 

3  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  De  matutina  vero  so- 
leunitate  ctiain  illud  nos  instruit,  quod  in  ipsa  quotidie  de- 
cantari  solet,  Deus  meus  ad  te  de  luce  vigilo. 

4  Athan.  Ep.  ad   Marcellinum,  t.   1.  p.  975.     'OpdpiZ,wv 

l|/a,\\[   TOlf   i^L\KO<JT0V  OcVTlpoV. 


5  Id.  de  Virginit.  t.  1.  p.  1057.  IT/cids  opBpov  6i  tov  i|/a\- 

fXOV  TOVTOV  XiyETf.,  '0  Geo9,  Gto.  pov,  TTpo?  <Ji   opdpi^w. 

6  See  Book  XIV.  chap.  5.  '  See  Book  XV.  chap.  1. 
8  Chrys.  Hom.  6.  in   1   Tim.    p.   1550.     Tovto  icraoLv  ol 

p.v^aL,  ttws  KaS'  iKU*zi]v  hpipav  yiWxai  tcal  iv  ioTrina 
Kal  Trpcoia,  7rais  inrip  TravTos  tov  Korrpov,  kul  fiatriXiw!', 
Kai  TravTwv  tuiv  iv  vTrfftoxy  ovtwv  iroLovptda  tuv  ciijoLv 
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the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  but  every  day,  both 
mornmg  and  evening  also,  when  it  is  certain  thcre 
could  be  no  sacrifice  but  only  that  of  their  prayer*  : 
for  the  consecration  of  the  eucharist  in  that  age 
was  never  made  at  evening  prayer.  In  this  sense 
we  may  understand  many  of  the  ancient  apologists, 
when  they  speak  of  making  prayers  continually  for 
the  Roman  government.  Thus  Dionysius,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  tells  iEmylian  the  prefect,  We  wor- 
ship  the  one  God,  Maker  of  all  things,  who  gave 
the  empire  to  Yalerian  and  Gallienus  our  divine 
governors  :  to  Him  wc  pray"  continually  for  their 
kingdom,  that  it  may  be  preserved  free  from  dis- 
turbance  and  commotion.  And  so  Tertullian  '•  ac- 
quaints  Scapula  :  We  offer  sacrifice  for  the  emperor's 
safety,  but  to  no  other  god  but  our  God  and  his; 
anci  in  that  manner  as  God  has  appointed,  that  is 
to  say,  by  prayer  alone  without  blood.  In  like 
manner  Cyprian  tells  Demetrian : "  We  continually 
pour  forth  supplications  and  prayers  for  driving 
away  your  enemies,  and  procuring  rain,  and  either 
for  removing  or  moderating  your  calamities ;  and 
we  pray  instantly  and  incessantly  day  and  night 
for  your  peace  and  safety,  appeasing  God  and  ren- 
dering  him  propititious  unto  you.  Origen  also,12 
answering  the  objection  of  Celsus,  that  the  Chris- 
tians  were  wanting  in  their  duty  to  the  emperor,  in 
that  they  gave  him  no  aid  in  his  wars,  and  refused 
to  fight  for  him,  among  other  things  tells  him,  That 
they  gave  him  the  most  seasonable  assistance,  pro- 
curing  him  the  Divine  aid,  and  defending  him  with 
the  whole  armour  of  God.  And  this  they  did  in 
obedience  to  the  apostle's  admonition,  "  I  exhort, 
therefore,  first  of  all,  that  supplications,  prayers,  in- 
tercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all 
men,  for  kings,  and  all  that  are  in  authority."  He 
adds,  That  keeping  their  hands  pure,  they  fought 
in  their  prayers  to  God  for  their  lawful  sovereign 
and  those  that  fought  lawfully  under  him,  that  all 
opposition  and  enemies  might  fall  before  them, 
whilst  they  were  lawfully  employed.  They  by  their 
prayers  enervated  the  power  of  devils,  the  authors 
of  war,  and  confounders  of  leagues.  and  disturbers 
of  peace ;  and  in  doing  this  they  did  the  emperor 
more  effectual  service,  than  they  that  bare  arms 
for  him.  Athenagoras  tells  the  emperors  them- 
selves,  in  his  address  to  them,13  That  the  Christians 
prayed  for  their  government  and  the  royal  progeny, 
that  the  son  might  succeed  the  father  in  his  king- 
dom  according  to  right,  and  that  their  empire  might 


be  extended  and  enlarged,  all  things  succeeding  ac- 
cording  to  their  dcsirc :  and  this  they  did,  botfa  that 
they  tnight  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  lifc,  and 
cheerfully  observe  all  that  was  commanded  them. 
Now,  though  in  all  these  passages  there  is  no  ex- 
press  mention  made  of  moming  and  evening  prayer 
in  the  church  ;  yct  their  continual  prayer,  and  their 
praying  day  and  night,  may  reasonahly  be  pre- 
sumed  to  include  these,  without  any  prejudice  to 
other  times  of  public  or  private  devotion.  I  now 
go  on  again  with  the  order  of  morning  prayer  in 
the  Constitutions. 

After  the  praver  for  the  whole  state 
of  the  ehnrch   was   ended,  and    the  pr^' ',„',' . 
deacon  had  said,  "  Keep  us,  0  God,  f£ 
and  preserve  us  by  thy  grace  ; "  which  ^LF^^Z. 
concludes  the  former  prayer;   he  ex-  """s    '" 
horted   the   people    to   pray  for   peace   and   pros- 
perity  the  day  ensuing  and  all  their  lives,  in  this 
manner : 

"  Lct  us  beg  of  God  his  mercies  and  compassions, 
that  this  morning  and  this  day,  and  all  the  time  of 
our  pilgrimage,  may  be  passed  by  us  in  peace  and 
without  sin :  let  us  beg  of  God,  that  he  woukl 
send  us  the  angel  of  peace,  and  give  us  a  Christian 
end,  and  be  gracious  and  merciful  unto  us.  Let  us 
commend  ourselves  and  one  another  to  the  living 
God  by  his  only  begotten  Son." 

What  is  here  said  concerning  the  angel  of  peace, 
is  a  petition  that  came  often  in  the  devotions  of  the 
ancient  church,  both  when  they  prayed  for  them- 
selves  and  others.  For  we  shall  meet  with  it  again 
in  the  evening  service,  and  in  the  prayer  for  the 
catechumens"  mentioned  by  St.  Chrysostom  in  se- 
veral  places  of  his  writings,  where  he  often  speaks 
of  the  deacon's  bidding  men  pray  for  the  angel  of 
peace,  and  that  all  their  purposes  may  be  directed 
to  a  peaceable  end.  Which  agree  very  w^ell  with 
this  prayer  of  the  deacon  in  the  Constitutions. 

Immediately    after    this    commou  .  ,  , 

prayer  of  the  deacon  and  people  to-  eJSSSSSS?0*! 
gether,  (the  deacon  having  bid  the  Ul»nk«eivins •' 
people  commend  themselves  to  God,)  the  bishop 
makes  this  commendatory  prayer,  which  is  there 
called  ih\a^Kia  6p9pivy,  the  morning  thanksgiving,15 
and  is  in  the  follow  ing  words  : 

"  0  God,  the  God  of  spirits  and  of  all  flesh,  with 
whom  no  one  can  compare,  whom  no  one  can  ap- 
proach,  that  givest  the  sun  to  govern  the  day,  and 
the  moon  and  the  stars  to  govern  the  night ;  look 


9  Dionys.  Epist.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  11.  Toutui  ^iijKficuis 
inrzp  ti/s  jSactA.gtav  auTttif,  b'7ra>s  aaaXet/Tos  otautw;,  7rooo"- 
ev\6uida. 

10  Tertull.  ad  Scapulam,  cap.  2.  Sacrificamus  pro  salute 
imperatoris,  sed  Deo  nostro  et  ipsius  :  sed  quomodo  prse- 
cepit  Deus,  pura  prece.  Vid.  Apol.  cap.  30,  31,  et  39. 

"  Cypr.  ad  Deinetrian.  p.  193.  1'ro  arcendis  hostibus  et 
imbtibus  impetrandis,  rt  vel  auferendis  vel  temperaudis  ad- 


versis,  rogamus  semper  et  preces  fundimus :  et  pro  pace  ac 
salute  vestra  propitiantes  ac  placantes  Deum,  diebus  ac 
noctibus  jugiter  atque  instanter  oramus. 

12  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  8.  p.  426. 

"  Athenag.  Legatio  pro  Ckristianis,  p.  39. 

14  See  these  places  of  Chrysostom  cited  Book  XIV.  ch.ip. 
5.  sect.  4. 

15  Coustit.  lib.  8.  cap.  37 
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down  now  upon  us  with  the  eyes  of  thy  favour, 
and  receive  our  morning  thanksgivings,  and  have 
mercy  on  us.  For  we  have  not  spread  forth  our 
hands  to  any  strange  god.  For  there  is  not  any 
new  god  among  us,  but  thou,  our  eternal  and  im- 
mortal  God,  who  hast  given  us  our  being  through 
Christ,  and  our  well-being  through  him  also.  Vouch- 
safe  by  him  to  bring  us  to  everlasting  life ;  with 
whom  unto  thee  be  glory,  honour,  and  adoration,  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  world  without  end.     Amen." 

sect  a  After  this    the  deacon   bids    them 

itaVhJSTS  how  their  heads  and  receive  the  im- 

benediction.  ...  /.     i  j  .•*  i   ■    1  * 

position  or  nands,  or  the  bishops 
benediction,  which  follows  under  the  title  of  x"P°~ 
Otoia  6p9pivr),  the  imposition  of  hands  in  morning 
prayer,  in  the  form  of  words  here  annexed. 

"  0  God,  faithful  and  true,  that  showest  mercy  to 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  them  that  love  thee  ; 
who  art  the  friend  of  the  humble,  and  defender  of 
the  poor,  whose  aid  all  things  stand  in  need  of,  be- 
cause  all  things  serve  thee  :  look  down  upon  this  thy 
people,  who  bow  their  heads  unto  thee,  and  bless 
them  with  thy  spiritual  benediction ;  keep  them  as 
the  apple  of  the  eye ;  preserve  them  in  piety  and 
righteousness,  and  vouchsafe  to  bring  them  to  eter- 
nal  life,  in  Christ  Jesus  thy  beloved  Son,  with  whom 
unto  thee  be  glory,  honour,  and  adoration,  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  now  and  for  ever,  world  without  end. 
Amen." 

This  said,  the  deacon  dismisses  the  congregation 
with  the  usual  form,  XlpoiXQtTt  iv  tlpr)vy,  "  Depart  in 
peace."  Which  Chrysostom  takes  notice  of  as  the 
solemn  word  for  dismissing  every  church  assembly. 
For,  speaking  of  the  frequent  use  of  the  salutation, 
Pax  vobis,  "  Peace  be  unto  you,"  he  observes,  that 
as  it  was  used  in  the  beginning  of  every  sacred  ac- 
tion,  prayer,  preaching,  blessing,  &c,  and  sometimes 
in  the  middle  of  prayers  too,  so  particularly  at  the 
bishop's  entrance  into  the  church,  and  the  deacon's 
final  dismission  of  the  assembly :  The  deacon,  says 
he,  when  he  sends  you  away 16  from  this  meeting, 
does  it  with  this  prayer,  Xlopivtodt  iv  tiprjv^,  "  Go  in 
peace." 

But  besides  this  order  of  morning 

Sect.  9.  .     .  -    -  ....  ,  , 

•whetherthemorn-  prayer  laid  down  ln  this  place  by  the 

ing  hymn  wu  p*rt 

of  thejxiuic  servke  author  of  the  Constitutions,  there  is, 

every  day.  7  7 

in  another  place,  a  prayer  or  hymn 
appointed  for  the  morning,  but  whether  for  public 
or  private  use,  is  not  said;  I  suppose  he  intended 
it  only  for  private  devotion,  because  it  is  placed 
among  many  other  private  prayers.  He  gives  it 
the  name  of  Trpootvxr]  iuQivr),  the  morning  prayer. 
Other  writers  call  it  the  hymn,  and  the  angelical 
.ymn,  and  the  great  doxology,  from  the  first  words 


of  it,  "  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,"  which  was  the 
angels'  hymn  at  our  Saviour's  birth.  The  form  of 
it  in  this  author  runs  in  these  words  : " 

"  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  in  earth  peace,  good 
will  towards  men.  We  praise  thee,  we  laud  thee, 
we  bless  thee,  we  glorify  thee,  we  worship  thee  by 
the  great  High  Priest,  thee  the  true  God,  the  only 
unbegotten,  whom  no  one  can  approach,  for  thy 
great  glory,  O  Lord,  heavenly  King,  God  the  Father 
almighty :  Lord  God,  the  Father  of  Christ,  the  im- 
maculate  Lamb,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world,  receive  our  prayer,  thou  that  sittest  upon  the 
cherubims.  For  thou  only  art  holy,  thou  only 
Lord  Jesus,  the  Christ  of  God,  the  God  of  every 
created  being,  and  our  King.  By  whom  unto  thee 
be  glory,  honour,  and  adoration. 

This  same  hymn  is  mentioned  also  by  Athana- 
sius,  in  his  book  of  Virginity,  but  he  gives  it  only 
as  a  direction  to  virgins  in  their  private  devotions  : 
Early  in  the  morning,  says  he,  sing  this  psalm,  "  0 
God,  my  God,  early  will  I  avvake  unto  thee.  My 
soul  thirsteth  for  thce."  (That  is  the  63rd  Psalm.) 
When  it  is  light,  say,  "  Bless  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye 
works  of  the  Lord."  (That  is  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children.)  And,'8  "  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men.  We  laud 
thee,  we  bless  thee,  we  worship  thce ;"  and  what 
follows.  It  is  great  pity  this  author  did  not  give  us 
the  whole  hymn,  that  we  might  have  compared  it 
with  that  in  the  Constitutions.  It  was  always  used 
in  the  communion  service,  though  not  exactly  in 
ihe  same  form,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  But  St. 
Chrvsostom19  speaks  of  it  as  used  also  daily  at 
morning  prayer.  For,  describing  the  devotions  of 
those  who  led  an  ascetic  life,  he  says,  As  soon  as 
they  rose  out  of  bed,  they  met  together  and  made  a 
quire,  and  as  it  were  with  one  mouth  sang  hymns 
to  God,  praising  him,  and  giving  him  thanks  for 
all  his  blessings  both  general  and  particular ;  and, 
among  other  things,  like  angels  on  earth,  singing, 
"  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  towards  men."  And  Mabillon20  observes 
out  of  the  Rules  of  Caesarius  Arelatensis  and  Aure- 
lian  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  that  it  is 
there  appointed  to  be  sung  at  matins,  or  morning 
prayer,  every  Lord's  day,  and  on  Easter  day,  and 
such  other  noted  festivals.  Which  shows,  that,  at 
least  in  some  churches,  it  was  used  in  other  offices 
besides  the  communion  service,  and  among  the 
monks  as  an  ordinary  hymn  in  their  daily  morn- 
ing  service.  And  so  it  is  now  used  among  the 
modern  Greeks,  as  a  learned  searcher  of  their 
rituals21  informs  us  in  his  account  of  the  Greek 
church. 


16  Chrys.   Hom.  52.   in  eos  qui  Pascha  jejunant,   t.  5. 
p.  713. 

"  Constit.  lib.  7.  cap.  47. 

18  Athan.  de  Virgin.  t.  1.  p.  1057. 


19  Chrys.  Hom.  69.  in  Matt.  p.  600. 
"o  Mabil.  de  Cursu  Gallicano,  p.  407. 
21  Smith  of  the  Greck  Church,  p.  224 
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But  it  seems  a  little  niore  difficult  to 
whoihwthe  p«*imi  account  for  anotlier  thing,  which  is 

■nd    leeaons    wr-re  t  .  —  . 

remi  «t  ihe  dmij  omittecl   iii    (Iie   Constitutions.     For 

morniiig  servlce. 

thereisno  ordcr  thereeitherfor  psalms 
or  lessons  to  he  read  in  the  morning  servicc,  be- 
sidcs  that  one  psalm,  which  was  particularly  styled 
the  morning  psalm.  Whereas  othcr  authors,  and 
particularly  Cassian,  speak  of  three  psalms  rcad  at 
evcry  assembly  through  all  the  canonical  hours  of 
the  day  ;22  and  he  remarks  prccisely  for  the  morning 
service  the  very  psalms23  that  wcre  used,  namely,  tlic 
50th,  that  is,  our  51st,  which  they  commonly  called 
the  penitential  psalm  :  "  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0 
God,  aftcr  thy  great  goodness :  according  to  the 
multitude  of  thy  mercies,  do  away  my  offences : " 
and  together  with  that,  the  62nd  Psalm,  that  is,  the 
63rd  in  our  division,  which  was  commonly  called 
the  morning  psalm,  as  we  have  noted  before :  and 
the  89th,  that  is,  our  90th  Psalm,  which  is  appro- 
priated  to  the  funeral  office,  but  is  as  proper  for  the 
service  of  every  day,  and  fit  to  be  used  by  all  men 
whenever  they  begin  a  new  day,  because  of  those 
excellent  petitions  in  it  for  God's  protection  and 
favour,  and  for  wisdom  to  consider  our  latter  end; 
"So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  ap- 
ply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom  :"  and  for  that  it  so 
familiarly  puts  us  in  mind  of  our  mortality,  compar- 
ing  our  lifc  to  a  sleep,  which  fades  away  suddenly 
like  the  grass ;  "  In  the  morning  it  is  green  and 
groweth  up,  but  in  the  evening  it  is  cut  down,  dried 
up,  and  withered."  By  which  we  may  judge  both 
of  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  the  ancients  in  appoint- 
ing  this  psalm  to  be  used  constantly  in  the  daily 
course  of  morning  service.  Cassian  observes  further 
in  the  same  place,2'  that  in  his  time,  throughout  all 
the  churches  of  Italy,  their  morning  hymns  were 
concluded  with  the  penitential  psalm,  that  is,  the 
50th  according  to  his  account,  but  with  us  the  51st. 
And  St.  Basil25  remarks  the  same  thing  for  many  of 
the  churches  of  the  East,  that  their  vigils,  or  noctur- 
nal  psalmody,  was  concluded,  when  the  morning 
appeared,  with  the  psalm  of  confession,  by  which 
he  means  no  other  but  this  same  5Ist,  or  peniten- 
tial  psalm,  as  I  have  evidently  showed  in  another 2S 
place.   What  shall  we  say  then  to  the  author  of  the 


Constitutions,  who  spcaks  but  of  onc  psalm  in  thc 
morning  scrvicc?  I  answcr,  1.  No  doubt  thcrc  were 
di!K'i'ent  customs  in  differcnt  churchcs,  and  in  no- 
thing  did  the  practice  vary  more  than  in  the  rules 
and  mcasures  about  psalmody,  as  we  shall  see  more 
clearly  hereafter.  So  that  both  accounts  may  be 
vcrytrue,  only  applying  them  to  the  state  and  prac- 
tice  of  differcnt  churches.  2.  I  have  observed  be- 
foYc?  That  thc  primitivc  morning  service,  in  times 
of  persecution  cspecially,  was  no  other  but  thc  con- 
clusion  of  the  vigils,  or  antelucan  or  nocturnal  ser- 
vice,  which  concluded  towards  break  of  day  with 
some  proper  morning  psalm,  such  as  the  51st,  or 
63rd,  or  90th,and  certain  prayers  or  collects  proper 
to  the  occasion  ;  the  preceding  part  of  the  morning 
having  been  spentin  psalms  andhymns  to  a  greater 
measure  and  number,  sometimes  ten,  twclvc,  eigh- 
teen,  or  twenty,  and  these  intermingled  with  lessons 
of  Scripture,  and  public  or  prhate  prayers  bctween 
them  ;  but  when  the  morning  service  was  made  a 
distinct  office  from  the  vigils,  as  it  began  to  be  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  then  some  other  psalms 
were  added  to  the  morning  psalm,  and  three  psalms 
at  least  were  read  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  of- 
fices  ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  meet  with  but 
one  psalm  in  the  order  for  morning  service  in  the 
Constitutions,  and  three  in  others,  which  were  of 
later  appointment.  Cassian  himself,  who  gives  the 
best  account  of  these  things  of  any  other  writer, 
plainly  favours  this  observation  :  for  he  tells  us  in 
one  place,29  that  the  Egyptians  never  admitted  of 
any  morning  office  distinct  from  their  nocturnal 
vigils,  nor  of  any  other  times  of  public  worship  be- 
sides  the  evening  hours  and  nocturnal  assemblies, 
except  on  the  sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day,  when 
they  met  also  at  the  third  hour,  that  is,  at  nine  in 
the  morning,  to  celebrate  the  communion  on  those 
days.  All  other  times  they  spent  in  labouring  pri- 
vately  in  their  cells,  joining  continual  meditation  of 
the  Psalms  and  other  Scriptures  with  their  labour, 
and  mingling  short  prayers  and  ejaculations  with 
them  ;  so  making  the  whole  day  but  one  continued 
office  of  devotion,  which  others  performed  by  inter- 
vals  of  time,  and  distinction  of  statedhours  of  prayer. 
In  another  place29  he  tells  us,  That  they  wrho  first 


22  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  In  Palaestinae  et  Me- 
sopotamiae  monasteriis  ac  totius  Orientis  supradictarum  ho- 
rarum  solennitates  tribus  psalmis  quotidie  finiuntur. 

23  Id.  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  Quinquagesimum  vero  psalmum  et 
sexagesimum  secundnm  et  octogesimum  nonum  huic  novellae 
solennitati  novimus  fuisse  deputatos. 

24  Cassian.  ibid.  Denique  per  Italiam  hodieque  consum- 
matis  matutinalibus  hymnis  quinquagesimus  psalmus  in 
universis  ecclesiis  canitur. 

25  Basil.  Ep.  63.  ad  Neocaesar.  t.  3.  p.  96.     'H/iipas  f/Sr^ 

viro\a/jLir&(Ti)<i iravTts  tov  Ti/e  t|fo/Ao\oyp}<7£u>s  xj/aX^dv 

ava<ptpH<TL  tw  Kvpiai. 

28  See  below,  sect.  13.  of  this  chapter. 
27  Book  XIII.  chap.  9.  sect.  4  and  10. 
^  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  3.  cap.  2.    Apud  illos  haec  officia, 


quae  Domino  solvere  per  distinctiones  horarum  et  temporis 
intervalla  cum  admonitione  compulsoris  adigimur,  per  to- 
tum  diei  spacium  jugiter  cum  operis  adjectione  spontanea 

celebrantur. Quamobrem  exceptis  vespertinis   horis  ac 

nocturnis  congregationibus,  nulla  apud  eos  perdiem  publica 
solennitas  absque  die  sabbati  vel  Dominica  celebratur,  in 
quibus  hora  tertia  sacrae  communionis  obtentu  conveniunt. 

29  Cass.  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  Illud  quoque  nosse  debemus,  nihil 
a  senioribus  nostris,  qui  eandem  matutinam  solennitatem 
addi  debere  censuerunt,  de  antiqua  psalmorum  consuetudine 
immutatum :  sed  eodem  ordine  missam,  quo  prius  in  noc- 
turnis  conventibus  celebratam.  Etenim  hymnos,  quos  in 
hac  regione  ad  matutinam  excepere  solennitatem,  in  fine 
nocturnarum  vigiliarum,  quas  post  gallorum  cantum  aute 
auroram  finire  solent,  similitcr  hodieque  decantant,  id  est 
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brought  in  this  new  morning  office,  distinct  from 

the  nocturnal,  did  not  diminish  aught  of  the  ancient 

psalmody  from  the  nocturnal  service  ;  for  they  con- 

linued  still  to  conclude  their  vigils  hefore  break  of 

day  with  the  same  psalms  as  they  were  used  to  do 

before;  that  is,  with   14Sth,  149th,  150th  Psalms ; 

only  they  set  apart  the  5Ist,  63 rd,  and  90th  Psalms 

for  this  new  office  of  morning  service.     From  all 

which  it  seems  very  probable,  that,  according  to  the 

difference  of  times  and  places,  the  number  of  psalms 

for  the  morning  service  might  vary,  since  there  were 

such  different  methods  in  the  observation  of  this 

solemnity,  and  an  old  and  a  new  office,  that  both 

went  by  the  name  of  morning  service. 

Having  thus  far  described  the  order 
Sect.ll.  „    ,        „  .  .  ..  .. 

The  oiigmni  of   of  tlie  old  morning  service,  as  lt  lies 

on8«Ju«o»andnlght  ° 

as»embhes  m  umca  in  t]le  (Jonstit  utions ;  and  hinted,  that 

of  persecution. 

the  morning  assemblies  were  origih- 
ally  the  very  same  with  the  nocturnal  or  antelucan 
meetings  for  Divine  service,  which  weso  often  read 
of  in  ancient  writers ;  for  the  further  illustration  of 
this  part  of  the  Christian  worship,  it  will  be  proper 
to  inquire  a  little  more  narrowly  into  the  nature  and 
managementof  them  from  their  first  original;  which 
is  known  to  have  had  its  rise  from  the  severity  of 
the  heathen  persecutions.  For  the  Christians,  being 
afraid  to  meet  publicly  on  the  Lord's  day  for  Di- 
vine  worship,  were  forced  to  hold  their  assemblies 
in  the  niglit,  mceting  early  in  the  morning  before 
day,  to  avoid  the  observation  of  their  er.emies.  This 
appears  from  that  early  account  of  Pliny,  which  he 
had  from  the  mouths  of  some  apostatizing  Chris- 
tians,  who  confessed  to  him,30  that  the  sum  of  their 
crime  or  error  was,  that  they  were  used  to  meet  to- 
gether  on  a  certain  day  before  it  was  light,  and  sing 
a  hymn  to  Christ,  as  to  their  God.  Hence  it  is, 
tliat  the  heathen  in  Minucius  more  than  once31  ob- 
jects  to  them  their  night  assemblies,  and  calls  them 
a  sculking  generation,  that  fled  from  the  light,  be- 
ing  mute  in  public,  but  free  in  discourse  with  one 
another,  when  they  were  got  into  their  private 
corners.  Celsus32  seems  to  mean  the  same  thing, 
when  he  objects  to  them  their  holding  of  clancular 
meetings,  avv6f)Kas  Kpijidtjv.  And  Tertullian,  to 
show  Christian  women  the  inconvenience  of  marry- 
ing  heathens,  puts  them  in  mind  of  these  night 


Sect.  12. 
These     continncd 
when    the    persecu- 
tioim  were  over. 


assemblies  :  What  husband,  says  he,"  will  be  willing 
to  suffer  his  wife  to  rise  from  his  side,  and  go  to  the 
night  assemblies.  And  Prudentius,  describing  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Laurence,  introduccs  the  heathen 
judge3'  telling  him,  that  he  had  heard  how  theysa- 
crificed  in  silver,  and  had  their  wax-lights  set  in  gold 
for  theuse  of  theirnightassemblies.  And  this  was 
the  true  original  of  lamps,  and  oil,  and  tapers  for 
the  use  of  such  meetings  in  time  of  persecution. 

Now,  though  it  was  necessity  which 
first  gave  rise  to  these  assemblies  ; 
yet  the  church  in  after  ages  thought 
fit  to  continue  them,  (transferring  them  from  the 
Lord's  day  to  all  other  days,)  partly  to  keep  up  the 
spirit  of  devotion  in  the  ascetics,  or  such  as  had  be- 
taken  themselves  to  a  stricter  life;  partly  to  give 
leisure  and  opportunity  to  men  of  a  secular  life  to 
observe  a  seasonable  time  of  devotion,  which  they 
miglit  do  early  in  the  morning  without  any  distrac- 
tion ;  and  partly  to  guard  her  children  against  the 
temptations  and  seduction  of  the  Arian  sect,  who 
with  great  zeal  endeavoured  to  promote  theirheresy 
by  their  psalmody  in  such  meetings,  as  appears 
from  what  Socrates35  and  Sozomen38  say  of  them, 
and  what  Sidonius  Apollinaris  particularly  notes37 
of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  that  he  was  so  eager 
a  promoter  of  the  Arian  cause,  that  in  his  zeal  for 
them  he  frequented  their  morningassemblies  before 
day,  with  a  small  guard  attending  him.  Now,  the 
catholics  having  so  many  reasons  to  keep  up  these 
assemblies,  not  only  continued  them,  but  witli  great 
zeal  encouraged  them  in  their  discourses.  St.  Chry- 
sostom38  commends  the  widows  and  virgins  for  fre- 
quenting  the  church  night  and  day,  and  singing 
psalms  in  these  assemblies.  He  says,  Men  ought39 
to  come  to  the  sanctuary  in  the  night,  and  pour  out 
their  prayers  there.  ln  anothcr  place,  speaking  of 
the  excellency  of  the  city  of  Antioch,  he  says,  It 
consisted  not  in  its  fine  buildings  or  pillars,  but  in 
the  morals  of  the  men.  Go  into  the  church,10  and 
there  see  the  excellency  of  the  city.  Go  into  the 
church,  and  see  the  poor  continuing  there  from  mid- 
night  to  the  morning  light.  And  it  is  remarkable 
what  Socrates  4I  says  of  him,  when  he  was  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  That  he  made  additional  prayers 
for  the  nocturnal  hymns,  on  purpose  to  counter- 


Psalmum  148,  et  reliquos  qui  sequuntur:  quinquagesimum 
vero  psalmum,  et  sexagesimum  secundum,  et  octogesimum 
nonum  huic  novellae  solennitati  novimus  tuisse  deputatos. 

30  Plin.  lib.  10.  Ep.  97.  Affirmabant  autem  hanc  fuisse 
summam  vel  culpae  suae,  vel  erroris,  quod  essent  soliti  stato 
die  ante  lucem  convenire  :  carmenque  Christo,  quasi  Deo, 
dicere  secum  invicem. 

31  Minuc.  de  Idol.  Vanit.  p.  25.  Nocturnis  congregationi- 

bus fsederantur.    Latebrosa  et  lucifugax  natio,  in  publi- 

cuin  muta,  in  angulis  garrula.  It.  p.  27.  Occultis  ac  noc- 
turnis  sacris  apposita  suspicio. 

32  Origen.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  1.  p.  4. 

"Tertul.  ad  Uxor.  lib.  2.  cap.  4.     Quis  nocturnis  convo- 


cationibus,  si  ita  oportuerit,  a  latere  suo  eximi  libenter 
feret  ?    It.  de  Coron.  Mil.  cap.  3. 

3i  Prudent.  Hymn.  2.  de  Laurentio.  Argenteis  scyphis 
ferunt  fumare  sacrum  sanguinem,  auroque  nocturnis  sacris 
adstare  fixos  cereos. 

35  Socrat.  lib.  6.  cap.  8.  3S  Sozom.  lib.  8.  cap.  8. 

37  Sidon.  lib.  1.  Ep.  2.  Antelucanos  sacerdotum  suorum 
ccetus  minimo  comitatu  expetit. 

38  Chrys.  Hom.  30.  in  1  Cor.  p.  591. 

39  Chrys.  Com.  in  Psal.  cxxxiii.  t.  3.  p.  488. 

40  Chrys.  Hom.  4.  de  Verbis  Esaiae,  t.  3.  p.  865. 

tl  Socrat.  lib.  6.  cap.  7.  Ht)£r)a£  irpiaToi  Kal  Tiis  irtpi 
tovs  vvKTtntvovs  vp.vov>  tv\a^. 
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mine  the  practice  of  the  Arians.  But  I  must  not 
stand  to  repeat  all  that  is  said  of  these  famous 
morning  assemblies  ;  for  there  is  scarce  an  ecclesi- 
astical  writer42  that  has  not  given  some  hint  «f 
them,  which  I  need  not  recite,  but  rather  go  on  to 
show  what  were  the  chief  exereises  of  these  meet- 
ings,  which  usually  began  soon  after  midnight,  aiul 
continued  to  the  morning  light. 

Scct  lx  St.   Basil,   in   one  of  his  epistlcs, 

riMMrriM  "Ami,  gives  us  a  pretty  clear  description  of 
tXk^T/cnbeS  them,  though  but  in  general  terms, 
whilst  he  makes  an  apology  for  the 
practices  of  his  own  church,  against  some  who 
charged  them  with  innovation.  His  words  are 
these :  The  customs,  says  he,  which  now  prevail 
among  us,43  are  consonant  and  agreeable  to  all 
the  churches  of  God.  For  with  us  the  people, 
rising  early,  whilst  it  is  night,  come  to  the  house  of 
prayer,  and  there,  with  much  labour  and  affliction, 
and  contrition  and  tears,  make  confession  of  their 
sins  to  God.  "VVhen  this  is  done,  they  rise  from 
prayers,  and  dispose  themselves  to  psalmody  :  some- 
times  dividing  themselves  into  two  parts,  they 
answer  one  another  in  singing,  or  sing  alternately, 
diTi^dWowirii'  d\X»'/\oi£:  after  this  again  they  per- 
mit  one  alone  to  begin  the  psalm,  and  the  rest  join 
in  the  close  of  every  verse,  viri)x°voi.  And  thus  with 
this  variety  of  psalmody  they  carry  on  the  night, 
praying  bctwixt  whiles,  or  intermingling  prayers 
with  their  psalms,  jusrnSii  Trpooivxofiivoi.  At  last, 
when  the  day  begins  to  break  forth,  they  all  in  com- 
mon,  as  with  one  mouth  and  one  heart,  offer  up  to 

God  the  psalm  of  confession,  rbv  Tr)Q  tSo/ioXoyrjcrfaie 

if/aX/iov  T<fJ  Kvpiy  ava<p£novoi,  every  one  making  the 
words  of  this  psalm  to  be  the  expression  of  his  own 
repentance.  Here  we  have  the  plain  order  of  these 
nocturnal  or  morning  devotions.  1.  Confession  of 
sins.  2.  Psalms  sung  alternately.  3.  Psalms  sung 
by  one  alone.  4.  Prayers  between  the  psalms. 
5.  Lastly,  The  eommon  psalm  of  confession,  or  the 
penitential  psalm,  in  the  close  of  all.  Whether  the 
first  confcssion  of  sins  was  a  public  or  private  one, 
is  not  very  certain;  some  learned  persons44  take  it 
for  a  public  confession,  like  that  in  the  beginning 
of  our  liturgy ;  but  I  rather  think  it  was  a  private 
confession,  w-ith  which  we  are  sure  their  offices 
generally  began,  as  appears  from  a  canon  of  the 
council  of  Laodicea,45  where  it  is  called  the  silent 
prayer,  th^  #«d  otioTrrjg,  of  which  I  have  given  a 
fuller  account  in  the  communion  service.46     The 


latter  confessiorj  waa  plainly  a  publie  ooe,  made  by 
B  certaio  form,  being  no  other  but  tlie  51st  Paalm, 
•■  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  God,  after  thy  greal  good- 
ness :  acoording  to  the  multitude  of  thy  mercies,  do 
away  mine  offences."  For  this  psalm  was  par- 
ticularly  noted  among  the  ancients  by  the  name  of 
the  psalm  of  confession.  Athanasius givea  it4'  this 
title,  telling  us  that  the  50th  Psalm,  which  is  the 
51st  in  our  division,  is  ipaXpbc;  i^ofioXoyiiiaoc,  the 
psalm  of  confession.  And  what  further  confirms 
this  interpretation  is,  that  this  very  psalm  by  name 
is  appointed  to  be  used  in  the  close  of  the  malins, 
or  morning  service,  which  the  Western  churches 
introduced  as  distinct  from  the  nocturnal  service, 
as  Cassian48  relates,  who  was  au  eye-witness  of  it. 
See  beforc,  sect.  10. 

What  number  of  psalms  or  pravers 

-,     .         ,   .  .  .  X  Sect.  14. 

was  used  m  tms  service,  is  not  par-     Th.- arrount  or 

x  themoutof  Cassian. 

ticularly  noted  by  St.  Basil ;  nor  per- 
haps  was  it  stinted  to  any  certain  number,  but  ac- 
cording  as  the  length  of  tbe  psalms  or  time  required. 
But  in  the  Egyptian  churches  tbey  reduced  it  to 
the  precise  number  of  twelve  psalms,  from  whence 
some  other  churches  afterwards  took  their  model, 
as  Cassian  informs  us,49  who  says,  That  in  other 
regions  there  were  different  rules  and  appointments : 
for  some  recited  no  less  than  twenty  psalms,  and 
these  by  way  of  antiphonal  or  alternate  melody ; 
others  exceeded  this  number ;  others  had  eighteen  ; 
so  that  there  were  almost  as  many  ways  and  rules 
as  there  were  monasteries  and  cells.  Nay,  in  Egypt, 
before  the  rule  was  settled,  some  were  for  having50 
fifty,  some  sixty  psalms ;  but  at  last,  upon  mature 
advice,  they  fixed  upon51  the  certain  number  of 
twelve  psalms  both  for  their  evening  and  morning 
service,  interposing  a  prayer  between  each  psalm,  and 
adding  two  lessons,  one  out  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  other  out  of  the  New ;  which  was  their  cus- 
tom  on  all  days,  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  when 
they  repeated  them  both  out  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  one  out  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  or  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  other  out  of  the  Gospels,  as  they 
did  also  for  the  whole  term  of  fifty  days  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  He  adds  further,  That 
they  did  not  use  the  alternate  way  of  singing  in 
Egypt,  but  only  one  amongst  them  sung  with  a 
plain  and  even  voice,  the  rest  sitting  by,  and  attend- 
ing  to  what  was  said.  Neither  did  they  answer, 
"  Glory  be  to  the52  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  at  the  end  of  every  psalm,  but  inter- 


42  Vid.  Epiphan.  in  fine  Panarii.    Hieronym.  Ep.  7.  ad 
Laetam.  Hilar.  in  Psal.  lxiv.  p.  231. 

43  Basil.  Ep.  63.  ad  Neocaesar.  t.  3.  p.  96. 

44  Hamon.   L'Estrange,   Alliance   of  Divin.  Offic.    cap. 
3.  p.  75. 

45  Conc.  Laodicen.  can.  19. 

46  See  Book  XV.  chap.  1.  sect.  1. 

47  Athan.  Ep.  ad  Marcellinum,  de  Interpr.  Psalmor.  t. 
1.  p.  975. 


48  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  3.  cap.  6. 

49  Cassian.  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  Quidam  vicenos  psalmos,  et  hos 
ipsos  antiphonarum  protelatos  melodiis,  et  adjunctione  qua- 
rundam  modulationum  debere  dici  singulis  noctibus  cen- 
suerunt,  &c. 

50  Cass.  ibid.  cap.  5.  5I  Id.  cap.  6. 

52  Cassian.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  Illud  etiam  quod  in  hac  pro- 
vincia  (Gallia)  vidimus,  ut  uno  cantante,  in  clausula  psalmi 
omnes  astantes  concinant  cum  clamore ;  Gloria  Patri,  et 
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posed  a  prayer  (which  was  the  custom  of  all  the 
East) ;  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  last  psalm,  which 
they  called  the  hallelujah,  they  subjoined  the  glori- 
fication  of  the  Trinity,  which  they  never  used  but 
at  the  end  of  that  antiphona,  as  they  called  the 
hallelujah  in  the  Eastern  church.  When  the  psalms 
were  very  long,  they  sometimes  divided  them  into 
two  or  thrce  parts,  and  at  the  end  of  every  part 
made  a  stop  to  interpose  a  prayer,53  thinking  it  bet- 
ter  to  use  frequent  and  short  prayers  to  keep  up 
the  fervour  of  devotion.  It.  does  not  appear,  that 
these  were  public  prayers,  but  rather  private,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  chief  minister  officiating  is  said 
coUigere  preeem,  to  make  a  collect  or  prayer,  reca- 
pitulating  the  prayers  that  were  made  before  by  the 
assembly  in  private ;  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  give  a  fuller  account  in  another  place.  See  Book 
XV.  chap.  i.  sect.  1.  It  is  noted  further  by  Cassian,44 
concerning  the  last  of  their  psalms,  called  the  anti- 
phona,  or  halle.lujah,  that  no  psalm  was  ever  nsed 
in  this  place  but  only  one  of  those  which  had  the 
inscription  of  hallelujah  prefixcd  in  the  title  of  it, 
such  as  the  I45th,  and  those  that  follow,  one  of 
which  was  commonly  the  concluding  psalm,  repeat- 
ed  by  way  of  antiphona  or  responses.  It  was 
something  particular  in  the  manner  of  performing 
tliis  psalmody  in  those  Egyptian  monasteries,  that 
he  that  sung  the  psalms  only  stood  up,  but  the  rest 
heard  them  sitting:  which  Cassian"  observes  to  be 
matter  of  indulgence  in  regard  to  their  continual 
watchings  and  hard  labour.  And  it  was  no  less 
peculiar,  that  never  above  four  persons  were  allowed 
to  repeat  the  twelve  psalms  in  one  assembly,  and 
that  by  course,  every  one  singing  three  in  order  after 
one  another.  Or  if  there  were  but  three,  then  each 
sung  four  psalms ;  and  if  but  two,  each  of  them 
sung  six. 

And  thus  far  of  the  nocturnal  psalm- 
Thismorningser-  ody,   which    was    the    old    morning 

vice  much  frequent- 

ej  by  the  uity  of  au  service  of  the  church.     I  only  add, 

sorts.  _  „  J  ' 

that  though  this  service  was  very 
early  in  the  morning,  yet  it  was  frequented,  not  by 
the  clergy  and  monks  only,  but  by  the  people  also. 
For,  as  we  have  seen  before,  St.  Basil  takes  notice, 
that  the  people  came  to  church  to  celebrate  these 
morning  devotions ;  and  Sidonius  has  told  us  also, 
that  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  was  a  constant 
observer  of  them.     So  here  it  is  also  remarked  by 


Cassian,66  that  this  part  of  the  church's  devotions 
was  with  great  exactness  observed  by  many  secular 
men,  who,  rising  early  before  day,  would  not  engage 
themselves  in  any  of  their  most  necessary  and  ordi- 
nary  worldly  business,  before  they  had  consecrated 
the  first-fruits  of  all  their  actions  and  labours  to  God, 
by  going  to  church,  and  presenting  themselves  in 
the  Divine  presence.  A  worthy  example,  fit  to  be 
recorded  in  letters  of  gold,  to  excite  the  emulation 
of  the  present  age,  wherein  the  daily  worship  of 
God  at  religious  assemblies  is  so  little  frequented, 
and  by  many  so  much  despised ;  though  the  same 
service  with  that  of  the  ancients  for  substance  is 
still  retained,  with  some  improvements,  and  none  of 
the  corruptions  which  the  superstition  of  darker 
ages  brought  into  the  devotions  of  the  church ;  as 
any  one  may  satisfy  himself,  that  will  compare  what 
has  been  delivered  in  this  chapter  with  the  daily 
service  of  our  church. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    ORDER    OF    THEIR    DAILY   EVENING    SERVICE. 

The  evening  service,  which  was  call- 

ed  the  hora  lucernaris,  because  it  be-     The  «venine  ser- 

.  „   ..    .      .  _.  vice  in  most  Ihin^s 

p-an  at  the  time  of  hghtinti  candles  eonformed  to  that 

°  °  °  of  the  rnorning. 

towards  the  close  of  the  day,  was  in 
most  parts  the  samc  with  that  of  the  morning,  only 
with  such  variation  of  psalms,  and  hymns,  and 
prayers,  as  were  proper  to  the  occasion.  The  pray- 
ers  for  the  catechumens,  energumens,  candidates  of 
baptism,  and  penitents  were  all  the  same ;  so  were 
the  prayers  for  the  faithful  or  communicants,  called 
the  prayers  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  the 
whole  state  of  the  catholic  church,  which  are  de- 
scribed  at  large  in  the  following  Books,  to  which 
the  reader  may  have  recourse. 

The  first  thing  wherein  they  dif-  Sect2. 

i»         ■,  .-i         •     •,  •    i  i  j*  But  they  differed, 

fered  was,  the  mitial  psalm :  tor  as  nret,  in  ttiat  a  Pro- 

-  .  ,  .   ,        ,         per  psiilm  was   ap- 

the  mormne  service  began  with  the  pointedfortheeven- 

°  °  ing,  called  the  even- 

63rd  Psalm,  so  the  evening  service  is  inr  p»«im  by  t>,e 

o  author  of  the  Con- 

appointed  to   begin  with  the   140th  8tituti°ns- 
Psalm,  which  we  reckon  the  141st.     "  Lord,  I  call 
upon  thee,  haste  thee  unto  me,  and  consider  my 


Filio,  et  Spiritui  Sancto ;  nusquam  per  omnem  Orientem 
audivimus;  sed  cum  omnium  silentio,  abeo  qui  cantat  finito 
psalmo,  orationem  succedere  :  hanc  vero  glorificationem 
Ttinitatis  tantummodo  solere  antiphona  terminari.  (Leg. 
antiphonam  terminare.  Vel,  ut  legit  Mabillon,  glorifica- 
tione,  &c.  antiphona  terminari.) 

53  Cassian.  Instit.  lib.  2.  cap.  11.  Ne  psalmos  quidem  ip- 
sos,  quos  in  congregationibus  decantant,  continuata  student 
pronunciatione  conludere  :  sed  eos  pro  numero  versuum 
duabus  vel  tribus  intercessiouibus  cum  orationum  interjec- 
tione  divisos  distinctim  particulatimque  consummant. 


54  Cassian.  ibid.  Illud  quoque  apud  eos  omni  observantia 
custoditur,  ut  in  responsione  alleluiae  nullus  dicatur  psalnius, 
nisi  is,  qui  in  titulo  suo  alleluia;  inscriptions  pramotatur. 

55  Id.  lib.  2.  cap.  11  et  12. 

56  Cassian.  Collation.  21.  cap.  26.  Quod  devotionis  genus 
multi  etiam  saeeularium  summa  cautione  custodiunt,  qui 
ante  lucem  vel  diluculo  consnrgentes,  nequaquam  familiar- 
ibus  ac  necessariis  mundi  hujus  actibus  implicantur,  prius- 
qnam  cunctorum  actuum  suorum  operationumque  primitias, 
ad  ecclesiam  concurrentes,  divino  studeant  consecrare  con- 
spectui. 
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voice  when  I  cry  unlo  tlicc.  Let  my  prayer  be  sct 
forth  in  thy  sight  as  the  incense,  and  lel  the  lifting 
up  of  my  hands  be  an  evening  Bacrifice,"  &c.  This 
psahn  the  author  of  the  Constitutions  calls  empha- 
tieally  rbv  iTnMxviov  ^aX/ioi-,1  the  evcning  psalni,  in 
the  place  where  he  describes  the  order  of  this 
vice.  And  though  he  does  not  in  that  place  eithcr 
name  the  psalm,  or  mention  any  words  in  it ;  yct  he 
infallibly  means  the  psalm  now  spoken  of,  because 
in  another  place'  he  expressly  calls  it  the  140th 
Psalm,  requiring  it  to  be  used  in  public  assemblies 
at  the  daily  evening  service. 

SecL  s  And  that  which  puts  the  matter  bc- 

"■  yond  all  dispute,  is,  that  Chrysostom, 
toch^SZTSS  in  his  Comment  upon  this psalm,  takes 
notice  of  the  use  of  it  in  the  church 
upon  this  particular  occasion.  Hearken  diligently, 
says  he,s  for  it  was  not  without  rcason  that  our  fa- 
thers  appointed  this  psalm  to  be  said  every  evening; 
not  barely  for  the  sake  of  that  single  exprcssion, 
"Lct  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands  be  an  evening 
sacrifice ;"  for  other  psalms  have  expressions  of  the 
same  nature,  as  that  which  says,  "  At  evening,  and 
morning,  and  noon-day  will  I  show  forth  thy  praise:" 
and  again,  "  The  day  is  thine,  and  the  night  is  thine :" 
r.nd  again,  "  "Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but 
joy  cometh  in  the  morning :"  and  many  other  such 
like  psalms  may  one  find,  that  are  proper  for  the 
evening  season.  Therefore  our  fathers  did  not  or- 
der  this  psalm  to  be  said  upon  the  account  of  this 
expression,  but  they  appointed  the  reading  of  it,  as 
a  sort  of  salutary  medicine  to  cleanse  us  from  sin  ; 
that  whatever  defilement  we  may  have  contracted 
throughout  the  whole  day,  either  abroad,.  in  the 
market,  or  at  home,  or  in  whatsoever  place,  when 
the  evening  comes,  we  might  put  it  all  off  by  this 
spiritual  charm,  or  song,  which  is  a  medicine  to 
purge  away  all  such  corruption. 

g^  4  After  this  psalm  was  ended,  there 

p™s"re  foV'  eSg  followed  the  same  prayers  for  the  cate- 
chumens,  energumens,  penitents,  and 
common  prayers  for  the  world  and  the  church,  that 
were  used  in  the  morning  service ;  but  after  them 
the  deacon  bid  the  people  pray  in  a  certain  form 
proper  for  the  evening,  which  the  author  of  the 
Constitutions^stylesjrpoc^wfqCTte  t-i\i''xiioc,theeven- 
ing  bidding  prayer,  and  it  runs  in  these  words  :  "  Let 
us  pray  to  the  Lord  for  his  mercies  and  compassions ; 
and  entreat  him  to  send  us  the  angel  of  peace,  and 
all  good  things  convenient  for  us,  and  that  he  would 
grant  us  to  make  a  Christian  end.  Let  us  pray,  that 
this  evening  and  night  may  pass  in  peace,  and  with- 
out  sin,  and  all  the  time  of  our  life  unblamable 
and  without  rebuke.  Let  us  commend  ourselves  and 
one  another  to  the  livins*  God  through  his  Christ." 


Tliis  said.  the  bishop,  if  present,  made  this  com- 
mendatory  collcct,  which  is  there  styled  iniXiixvioc 
ivxapioTia,  the  evening  thanksgiving,  and  is  con- 
ceivcd  in  the  following  words :  "  O  God,  who  art 
without  beginning  and  without  end,  the  Maker  and 
Govcrnor  of  all  things  throngh  Christ,  the  God  and 
Father  of  him  before  all  things,  the  Lord  of  the 
Spirit,  and  King  of  all  things  both  intellectual  and 
sensible ;  that  hast  made  thc  day  for  works  of  light, 
and  the  night  to  give  rest  to  our  wcakness :  for  the 
day  is  thine,  and  the  night  is  thine ;  thou  hast  pre- 
pared  the  light  and  the  sun :  do  thou  now,  most 
kind  and  gracious  Lord,  receive  this  our  evening 
thanksgiving.  Thou  that  hast  led  us  through  the 
length  of  the  day,  and  brought  us  to  the  beginning 
of  the  night,  keep  and  preserve  us  by  thy  Christ; 
grant  that  we  may  pass  this  evening  in  pcace,  and 
this  night  without  sin ;  and  vouchsafe  to  bring  us 
to  eternal  life  through  thy  Christ;  by  whom  be 
glory,  honour,  and  adoration  unto  thee  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  world  without  end.     Amen." 

After  this,  the  deacon  bids  the  people  kXivoti  rg 
XftpoQto-iq,  bow  down  to  receive  the  benediction  with 
imposition  of  hands,  and  then  the  bishop  makes 
this  following  prayer  :  "  0  God  of  our  fathers,  and 
Lord  of  mercy,  that  hast  created  man  by  thy  wis- 
dom  a  rational  being,  and  of  all  thy  creatures  upon 
earth  dearest  unto  thee,  that  hast  given  him  do- 
minion  over  the  earth,  and  hast  made  us  by  thy 
pleasure  to  be  kings  and  priests,  the  one  to  secure 
our  lives,  and  the  other  to  preserve  thy  lawful  wor- 
ship :  be  pleased  now,  O  Lord  Almighty,  to  bow 
down  and  show  the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon 
thy  people,  who  bow  the  neck  of  their  heart  before 
thee ;  and  bless  them  by  Christ,  by  whom  thou  hast 
enlightened  us  with  the  light  of  knowledge,  and  re- 
vealed  thyself  unto  us  :  with  whom  is  due  unto  thee 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter,  all  worthy  ador- 
ation  from  every  rational  and  holy  nature,  world 
without  end.     Amen." 

There  are  two  expressions  in  these  prayers,  which 
may  seem  a  little  unusual  to  a  modern  reader ;  one, 
where  prayer  is  made  for  the  angel  of  peace ;  and 
the  other,  which  styles  God  the  Father,  Lord  of  the 
Spirit :  but  both  these  occur  in  the  morning  prayers 
for  the  catechumens,  hereafter,6  where  I  show  out 
of  Chrysostom,  that  prayer  for  the  angel  of  peace 
was  a  common  petition  in  many  of  the  known  forms 
of  the  church :  and  for  that  other  expression,  which 
styles  the  Father,  Lord  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  a 
harsh  way  of  speaking,  and  looks  like  Macedo- 
nianism,  as  Cotelerius  remarks  upon  it,  I  have 
showed  out  of  Bishop  Bull,  that  it  may  fairly  be 
interpreted  to  a  sound  and  cathoHc  sense  from 
parallel  expressions  in  Justin  Martyr.     So  that  we 


1  Constit.  Iib.  8.  cap.  35.  2  Id.  lib.  2.  cap.  59. 

3  Chrvs.  Hom.  in  Psal.  cxl.  t.  3.  p.  544. 
2  \ 


•  Constit.  lib.  8.  cap.  36.  5  Ibid.  cap.  37. 

6  Book  XIV.  chap.  5.  sect.  3. 
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need  not  condemn  this  author  as  an  Arian  or  Mace- 
donian  heretic,  only  allowing  him  the  favour  of  a 
candid  interpretation. 

To  return,  therefore,  to  the  prayers  themselves : 
the  deacon,  after  these  collects  made  by  the  bi- 
shop,  dismisses  the  people  with  the  usual  form,  as 
in  the  morning  service,  TIpoiXOiTi  iv  tipr)vg,  "  Depart 
in  peace."  And  this  is  the  conclusion  of  the  evening 
service,  according  to  our  author  in  this  place. 

But  in  another  place'  he  speaks 
also  of  an  evening  hymn,  which  he 
styles  ivx*)  iaKipivbg,an  evening  prayer 
or  thanksgiving,  which  is  a  sort  of  doxology  to  God, 
like  that  used  before  in  the  morning  prayer.  The 
form  is  in  these  words :  "  Praise  the  Lord,  ye  serv- 
ants,  O  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord.  "NVe  praise 
thee,  we  laud  thee,  we  bless  thee,  for  thy  great 
glory,  0  Lord  and  King,  the  Father  of  Christ  the 
unspotted  Lamb,  that  takcth  away  the  sin  of  the 
world.  All  praiscs,  and  hymns,  and  glory,  are 
justly  rendered  unto  thee  our  God  and  Fatlier,  by 
thy  Son,  in  the  most  Iloly  Spirit,  for  all  ages,  world 
without  end.  Amcn.  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  tliy 
servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy  word  :  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation,  which  thou  hasl 
prepared  beforc  the  face  of  all  people ;  to  be  a  light 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  to  be  the  glory  of  thy 
people  Israel." 

It  is  not  here  said,  whether  this  hymn  was  for 
public  or  private  usc.  However,  that  there  were 
such  sort  of  hymns  in  use  among  the  ancients  at  the 
first  bringing  in  of  candles  in  thc  evening,  is  evident 
from  St.  Basil,  who  mentions  one  part  of  such  a 
hvmn,  which  he  styles  iTrtXvxvtot;  ivxapwria,  the 
thanksgiving  at  setting  up  lights.  It  seemed  good, 
says  he,  to  our  forefathers8  not  to  receive  the  gift 
of  the  evening  hght  altogether  with  silence,  but  to 
give  thanks  immediately  upon  its  appearance.  We 
cannot  certainly  tell  who  was  the  first  author  of 
that  thanksgiving  at  setting  up  lights;  but  this  we 
are  sure  of,  that  the  people  have  of  old  used  this 
form  of  words,  (and  no  one  ever  charged  them  with 
impiety  for  so  doing,)  Aivoi>p.iv  Uaripa,  xai  'Ytov,  xai 
"Aytov  ilvivpa  Qiov,  We  praise  the  Father,  and  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

Bishop  Usher9  and  Dr.  Smith10  have  given  us 
an  ancient  form  of  this  kind  more  at  large,  out  of 
the  Alexandrian  Manuscript  of  the  Septuagint, 
and  some  other  ancient  copies  of  the  Psalter  in 
Greek,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  insert  in 


this  place.  It  goes  in  some  books  under  the  title 
of  'vfivog  ioTripivbt;,  the  evening  hymn ;  and  in  others 
it  is  called  vfivot;  tov  Xvxvikov,  the  hymn  said  at 
setting  up  lights.  We  cannot  certainly  say  this 
is  the  same  that  St.  Basil  refers  to,  but  all  that  St. 
Basil  mentions  out  of  that  ancient  hymn,  is  now 
found  in  this ;  which  makes  it  probable  that  they 
arc  the  very  same.  It  is  as  follows:"  "O  Jesus 
Christ,  thou  joyful  light  of  the  sacred  glory  of  the 
immortal,  heavenly,  holy,  blessed  Father !  we  now, 
being  come  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  seeing  the 
evening  light,  do  laud  and  praise  the  Father,  and 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  of  God  (or  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  that  is  God).  Thou  art  worthy  to 
have  hymns  at  all  times  sung  unto  thee  with  holy 
voices,  0  Son  of  God  tliat  givest  life.  Therefore 
the  world  glorifies  thce."  Bishop  Usher,  by  mistake, 
saj  s  tliis  liyuui  was  thesameas  the  \f/a\fibt;  iiri\&xvio<;, 
the  evening  psalm  mentioned  in  the  Constitutions, 
lib.  8.  cap.  35.  Whereas  indeed  that  evening  psalm 
waa  quite  another  thing  from  this  cvcning  hymn  ; 
that  being  onc  of  David's  Psalms,  as  I  showed  be- 
fore  out  of  Chrysostom  and  the  Constitutions  them- 
selves ;  and  this  a  hymn  of  human  composition. 
Neither  is  it  the  same  form  with  the  evening  hymn 
related  before  out  of  the  Constitutions,  but  seems 
more  likely  to  be  that  mentioned  by  St.  Basil,  which, 
I  conceive,  waa  not  a  form  for  public,  but  only  pri- 
vatc  devotion,  to  be  used  at  home  by  all  Christians, 
as  a  pious  ejaculation  or  hymn  to  Christ,  "  the  true 
Light  that  eniightens  every  man  that  comes  into  (he 
world."  But  1  only  oficr  this  as  a  conjecture,  be- 
cause  I  find  not  this  hymn  mentioned,  as  inserted 
into  the.public  officcs,  either  by  the  author  of  the 
Constitutions\  or  St.  Basil,  or  any  other. 

But   then  it  may  be  asked,  Were 
there  no  hymns  used  in  the  evening     wiutha  iW 
service  ?    Were  there  no  lessons  read,  pMtm»,  °r'  imwh., 

read  in  the  evenintj 

nor  psalms,  bcsides   that   called  the  «■"'«  bp">' »  u» 

*  Ulst  1'salm. 

evening  psalm,  sung  in  the  church  ? 
I  answer,  No  doubt  there  were  in  many  churches ; 
for  the  customs  of  churches  varied  in  this  matter ; 
and  though  the  author  of  the  Constitutions  men- 
tions  them  not  in  the  rituals  of  the  churches  he 
describes,  yet  other  accounts  do.  For  Cassian,12 
describing  the  customary  service  of  the  Egyptian 
monasteries,  says,  Tliey  sung  twelve  psalms  every 
morning  and  evening  in  their  solemn  meetings,  and 
had  two  lessons  read,  one  out  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  and  the  other  out  of  the  New,  and  had  pray- 


'  Constit.  lib.  7.  cap.  48. 

8  Basil.  de  Spir.  Sancto,  cap.  29. 

9  Usserii  Diatriba  de  Symbolis,  p.  35. 

10  Smith's  Account  of  the  Greek  Church,  p.  302. 

11  «fcdis  i\apov  aytas  cd^rjs  aQavu-rov  IlaTtxjs,  ovpaviov, 
ayiov,  ptaKapos,  'Irjo-ou  Xot<XTt\"  t\6oVres  iiri  tov  i')\t'ou 
ovtrtv,  ibovTts  <£a>s  e<nriniv6v,  vp.vov/nv  Xla-ripa  nai  'Ytov 
«ai  "Aytov   Jlvtvpa  Qtov.    (al.    Qtov.)  "Aftos   ti  iv  iraat 


/catpots  vfjtvtlaBai  tpwvai^  otrtats,  'Vttl  Qtou,  ^tutjy  6  otooits' 
bto  b  Koo-po?  tjt  bo^aX^tt. 

12  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.    Exin  venerabilis  Pa- 

trum  senatus decrevit  hunc  numerum  (12  psalmorum) 

tam  in  vespertinis,  quam  in  nocturnis  conventiculis  custo- 
diri,  quibus  lectiones  geminas  adjungentes,  id  est,  imam 
Veteris  et  aliam  Novi  Testamenti,  &c.     Vid.  cap.  8. 
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ers  also  between  the  psalms  ;  and  sung  the  Gloria 
Tatri  at  the  end  of  the  last  psalm.  St.  Jerom  con- 
firms  this  account,  and  adds,  that  they  had  a  ser- 
mon  made  by  the  abbot  (who  was  always  a  presby- 
ter)  every  day  after  evening  prayer.  For  thus  he 
describes  their  evening  devotions  :  At  nine  o'clock 
they  meet  togcther,  then  the  psalms  are  sung,  and 
the  Scriptures  are  read;13  and  prayers  being  ended, 
they  all  sit  down,  and  one  among  them,  whom  they 
call  their  father,  begins  to  discourse  to  them,  whom 
they  hear  with  the  profoundest  silence  and  venera- 
tion.  But  it  may  be  said,  this  perhaps  was  only  the 
custom  of  the  monasteries,  and  not  of  the  churches. 
In  answer  to  whicli  Epiphanius  assures  us,M  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  church  to  have  psalms  and 
hymns  continually  both  at  morning  and  evening 
prayer.  St.  Austin  also  mentions  hymns  15  as  well 
as  prayers  at  evening  service ;  which  implies,  that 
they  had  more  psalms  than  one  sung  upon  that  oc- 
casion.  St.  Hilary,  upon  those  words  of  the  psalm- 
ist,  "  The  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  evening 
sliall  praise  thee  ;"  shows  the  same,  when  he  says, 
The  progression  of  the  church  to  her  morning  and 
evening  hymns  with  delight,  is  a  great  sign  of  God's 
mercy.  The  day 16  is  begun  with  prayers,  and  the 
day  is  closed  wiLh  hymns  to  God.  St.  Hilary  him- 
self  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  some  of  those  hymns, 
and  St.  Ambrose  of  others,  which  were  of  public 
use  in  the  church  :  and  though  some  would  have 
rejected  them,  because  they  were  only  of  human 
composure,  and  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  yet 
the  fourth  council  of  Toledo17  ordered  them  to  be 
retained  in  the  public  service  of  the  church,  toge- 
ther  with  the  hymns,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Fathcr,"  and. 
"  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,"  which  were  likewise  of 
human  composition.  For  the  Eastern  churches, 
the  like  is  said  by  Chrysostom,18  that  they  had 
hymns-at  night  in  their  evening  prayer,  as  well  as 


morning.  In  thc  Gallican  churches  they  had,  be- 
sides  their  collects  and  prayers,  both  hyinns  and 
antiphonas,  or  chapters,  as  they  called  them,  col- 
lected  out  of  the  Psalms,  to  be  said  by  way  of 
responses,  as  appears  from  the  council  of  Agde.1* 
And  the  second  council  of  Tours  orders,  That  at 
evening  prayer,  which  they  call  the  twelfth  hour  of 
prayer,  twelve  psalms  should  be  sung,20  answerable 
to  the  order  of  morning  service,  which  had  twelve 
psalms,  as  the  sixth  hour  of  prayer  had  six  psalms, 
with  the  additional  psalm  called  the  Hallelujah. 
From  all  which  it  is  apparent,  that  a  considcrable 
number  of  psaltns  and  hymns  were  used  together 
with  the  prayers,  to  make  up  the  daily  course 
of  evening  as  well  as  morning  service  in  many 
churches. 

And  in  some  ehurches  the  Lord's 
prayer  was  always  made  a  part  of  the     rhe  LoWspnyei 

,     ..  i   •      i        i  •  ,  usea  in  60me 

daily  worship  both  morning  and  even-  cimrchesas  thecon- 

_  ,  clusion  of  the  daily, 

ing.  For  the  council  of  Girone21  made  bolh.  moming  »_ 

°  evcning  service. 

a  general  decree  for  the  Spanish 
churches,  that  the  Lord's  prayer  should  constantly 
be  used  by  eveiy  priest  at  the  close  of  the  matins 
and  vespers  in  the  daily  service.  It  had  always 
been  used  before  on  Sundays  in  the  communion 
office ;  but  it  being,  in  the  very  title  and  tenor  of  it, 
quotidiana  oratio,  a  quotidian  or  daily  prayer,  they 
thought  it  proper  to  make  it  a  standing  part  of  their 
daily  offices.  And  when  some  priests  neglected  to 
obey  this  order,  and  still  confined  the  use  of  it  to 
the  Lord's  day,  the  fourth  councilof  Toledo22  made 
a  decree,  That  all  such  of  the  clergy  as  contuma- 
ciously  refused  to  use  it  daily  both  in  their  public 
and  private  offices,  should  be  degraded. 

In  the  French  churches  the  practice  was  the 
same.  For  by  a  canon  of  the  third  council  of  Or- 
leans,23  the  people  are  obliged  to  stay  at  Divine 
service  till  the  Lord's  prayer  was  said ;    and  if  the 


13  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustochium,  cap.  15.  Post  horam 
nonamin  commune  concurritur,  psalmi  resonant,  Scripturae 
recitantur  ex  more.  Et  completis  orationibus,  cunctisque 
residentibus,  medius  quem  patrem  vocant,  incipit  dispu- 
tare,  &c. 

»  Epiphan.  Exposit.  Fidei,  n.  23.  p.  1106.  'EwBwoL  te 
v/iuoi  iv  outji  TrJ  dyia  t/c/c\»jcria  cui/KE/ctis  yivovrai,  tcal 
wpocrtvxai  euiQtvai,  Xt/)(t«/ccn  te  lifxa  x/auXjUch  koX  Trpoo-tv\ai. 

13  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  cap.  8.  p.  1485.  Ad  ves- 
pertinos  illuc  hymnos  et  orationes  cum  ancillis  suis  et  qui- 
busdam  sanctimonialibtis  ex  more  Domina  possessionis  in- 
travit,  atque  hymnos  cantare  coeperunt. 

16  Hilar.  in  Psalm.  lxiv.  p.  231.  Progressus  ecclesiae  in 
matutinum  (leg.  matutinorum)  etvespertinorum  hymnorum 
delectatione  maximuin  misericordia?  Dei  signum  est.  Dies 
in  orationibus  Dei  inchoattir,  dies  hymnis  Dei  clauditur. 

"  Couc.  Tolet.  4.  can.  12. 

18  Chrys.  Hom.  18.  in  Act.  p.  174. 

19  Conc.  Agathen.  can.  30.  In  conclusione  matutinarum 
vel  vespertinarum  missarum,  post  hymnos,  capitella  de 
psalmis  dici,  et  plebem,  collecta  oratione,  ad  vesperam  ab 


episcopo  cum  benedictione  dimitti. 

20  Conc.  Turon.  2.  can.  18.  Patrutn  statuta  prtcceperunt, 
ut  ad  sextam  sex  psalmi  dicantur  cum  alleluia ;  et  ad  duo- 
decimam  duodecim,  itemque  cum  alleluia.  It.  can.  24.  Et 
licet  Ambrosianos  habeamus  hymnos  in  canone,  &c. 

21  Conc.  Gerundense,  can.  10.  Item  nobis  seinper  pla- 
cuit  observari,  ut  omnibus  diebus  post  matutinas  et  vesperas 
oratio  Dominica  a  sacerdote  proferatur. 

22  Conc.  Tolet.  4.  can.  9.  Nonnulli  sacerdotum  in  Hispa- 
niis  reperiuntur,  qui  Dominicam.  orationem,  quam  Salvator 
noster  docuit  et  praeeepit,  non  quotidie,  sed  tantum  die  Do- 
minica  dicant. — Quisquis  ergo  sacerdotum,  vel  subjacen- 
tium  clericortim,  hanc  orationem  Dominicam  quotidie  aut 
in  publico  aut  in  privato  officio  praeterierit,  propter  super- 
biam  judicatus,  ordinis  sui  honore  privetur. 

23  Conc.  Aurel.  3.  can.  28.  De  missis  nullus  laicorum 
ante  discedat,  quam  Dominica  dicatttr  oratio.  Et  si  epis- 
copus  praesens  fuerit,  ejtis  benedictio  expectetur.  Sacrificia 
vero  matutina  (leg.  matutinarum)  missarum,  vel  vesper- 
tinarum,  ne  quis  cumarmis  pertinentibus  ad  bellorum  usum, 
expetat. 
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bishop  was  present,  to  wait  for  him  to  pronounce 
the  benediction,  which  shows  that  it  was  the  con- 
clusion  of  the  prayers,  since  nothing  came  after 
but  the  benediction.  It  is  true,  the  word  used  for 
Divine  service  in  this  canon,  is  missa  ;  which  might 
seem  to  mean  the  communion  service,  where  the 
Lord's  prayer  was  always  used:  but  it  has  been 
showed  before,  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  Book,  that 
missa  is  a  general  name  for  any  part  of  Divine 
service ;  and  in  this  canon  is  particularly  taken  for 
the  morning  and  cvening  sacrifice  of  prayers.  For 
it  immediately  follows,  that  no  one  should  come  to 
the  sacrifice  of  morning  or  evening  mass,  that  is, 
morning  or  evening  prayers,  with  his  arms  or 
weapons,  which  only  appertained  to  the  use  of  war. 


Besides,  that  in  the  communion  service,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  the  Lord's  prayer  came  always  in  the 
middle,  and  not,  as  here,  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
service. 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  I  have  observed 
concerning  the  several  parts  and  order  of  the  daily 
morning  and  evening  service  in  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  and  the  canons  of  the  councils,  which  are  at 
present  the  chief  rituals  of  the  ancient  church  :  and 
I  have  been  the  more  careful  to  separate  these 
offices  from  the  great  service  of  the  Lord's  day,  be- 
cause  they  are  too  often  confounded  in  the  accounts 
of  modern  authors.  I  now  proceed  to  the  offices 
and  service  of  the  Lord's  day,  which  must  be  the 
subject  of  the  two  following  Books. 
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